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MEN    AND    MOVEMENTS    OF    OtIE    TIMES. 

»0.    I. — THB  KEW   "national"    PAETY. 


The  bistoiy  of  English  parties  since  tho  enact- 
ment of  the  Beform  Bill,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
stnictiTe  chapters  in  the  political  history  of  any 
people.  Much  that  is  interesting  lies  upon  the 
surface.  There  is  seen  at  a  glance  the  presence 
of  new  political  elements.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  Parliamentary  goyemment  there  had 
existed  the  distinction,  more  or  less  broadly 
marked,  of  conservative  politicians  from  re- 
forming politicians, — a  distinction  generally 
equivalent  to  the  defence  of  prerogative  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  popular  rights  on  the  other.  In 
the  struggle  for  the  Beform  Bill,  kingly  prero- 
gative was  exerted  on  the  side  of  popular  rights, 
and  the  idols  of  the  populace  became  at  once  the 
sycophants  and  the  masters  of  the  Court.  Pre- 
sently was  seen  the  recovery  of  Conservatism 
from  an  imnecessary  alarm,  and  the  recoil  of 
Democracy  from  an  inevitable  disappointment. 
The  vanquished  adherents  of  corrupted  consti- 
tutional usages  quickly  discovered  that  what 
they  most  valued  had  been  retained,  and  much 
of  the  rest  might  be  retrieved.  The  victims  of 
an  exaggerated  expectation  of  improvement 
almost  as  quickly  discovered  that  they  had 
gained  nothing  if  not  the  power  of  gaining  more. 
The  formation  of  the  great  Peel  party  was  the 
result  of  the  one  discovery — Chartism,  the  re- 
sult of  the  other.  The  Peel  party  placed  its 
chiefs  in  power;  Chartism  saw  its  chiefs  dis- 
appear into  prison,  thence  to  emerge  into  im- 
potence. But  the  instructive  contrast  was  not 
yet  complete.  Peel  destroyed  his  party  in 
f tarrying  out  the  objects  of  a  resistless  popular 
movement,  and  was  forced  £rom  office  because  he 
had  exchanged  for  the  headship  of  a  party  the 
idolatry  of  a  nation.  Then  was  demonsh'ated 
what  Democracy  had  gained  by  the  triumph 
that  seemed  to  have  shattered  Conservatism. 
And  then,  too,  was  exhibited  the  fatuity  of  con- 
temporary impressions.  While  every  one  was 
shouting    "Party  is   dead!"   Peel  was  being 


stung  into  political  death  by  the  fangs  of  a  com 
bination  of  parties  internally  harmonious  as  "  a 
jar  of  Egyptian  eels,  every  one  wriggling  to  the 
top." 

Parties  were  not  dead, — ^they  were  only  sub- 
divided. In  that  subdivision  there  appeared  a 
gp:eat  chance  of  popular  gain.  The  balance  of 
parties  was  destroyed,  and  it  could  only  be  re- 
stored by  accessions  of  public  confidence  to  this 
party  or  to  that.  There  was  no  political  ques- 
tion sufficiently  commanding  public  interest  to 
constitute  a  new  principle  of  cohesion.  The 
Whig  doctrine  of  finality  and  the  popular  weari- 
ness of  Chartism  had  set  aside  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion. The  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  State 
permanently  interested  only  a  few  Churchmen 
and  some  Dissenters.  It  was,  therefore,  around 
some  man,  or  group  of  men,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  many  parliamentary  parties,  that  the  in- 
fluences which  make  a  government  must  collect. 
Russell,  Derby,  Aberdeen,  andCobden,  were  the 
rival  nuclei.  BusseU  had  the  advantage  of  pres- 
tige and  of  actual  possession.  Office  fell  to  him, 
on  Peel's  overthrow,  by  a  most  significant  neces- 
sity. But  neither  the  admiration  of  his  heredi- 
tary followers  nor  the  influence  of  office  could 
save  him  from  the  natural  fate  of  little  men  un- 
blessed by  the  possession  of  a  great  principle. 
Languid  efforts  in  the  old  civil-and-reUgious- 
liberty  interest,  even  aided  by  the  inveterate 
fidelity  of  Badicals,  failed  to  avert  an  ignominious 
doom.  Disraeli,  Derby's  lieutenant,  overthrew  him 
in  1852,  as  Peel,  Wellington's  lieutenant,  had 
overthrown  him  in  1835  and  1840.  A  second 
time  Whiggism  perished  of  inanition — ^a  second 
time  demonstrated  its  incapacity  of  independent 
existence.  But  this  time  Bussell  made  friends 
with  Aberdeen,  as  before  he  had  made  friends 
with  O'Connell;  in  both  cases,  aided  by  the  in- 
definite fears  and  hopes  of  Democracy.  A  coali- 
tion was  constituted.  Aberdeen  and  BusseU  took 
with  more  than    the    acquiescence    of 
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Cobden,  a  great  majority,  and  the  watchwords  of 
Peace  and  Eeform.  Within  twelve  months,  war 
had  been  proclaimed  and  Eeform  abandoned. 
Was  this  the  triumph  of  party  over  the  people, 
a  triumph  of  the  people  over  party,  or  the  sub- 
mission of  both  to  events  ? 

We  shall  endeavour  to  estimate,  in  another 
article  of  this  number,  the  exact  pressure  upon 
the  Government  of  popular  sentiment  and  of 
that  international  crisis,  that  exigency  of  Euro- 
pean statesmanship,  which  we  loosely  designate 
"  events."  Our  purpose  here  is  simply  to  re- 
mark how  the  new  condition  of  Parliamentary 
parties  affected  the  question  of  war  or  peace. 
There  was  not,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  great  war,  a  division  of  Parliament  into  two 
parties — ^a  governmental  party,  bent  on  war ;  an 
opposition  party^  denouncing  war  as  "  unneces- 
sary and  unjust."  There  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  Ministry,  in  its  corporal  capacity  reluctant  to 
make  war — and  in  the  ministerial  majority,  one 
section  upbraiding  them  with  that  reluctance, 
and  another  section  menacing  them  with  desertion 
if  they  eonsented  to  make  war,  besides  a  larger 
section  always  and  simply  ministerial.  There  was 
also  an  Opposition  whose  chiefs  accused  the  Go- 
vernment even  of  complicity  with  the  enemy, — 
and  yet  dared  not  frame  a  hostile  resolution.  It  was 
to  be  a  war  for  "  liberty," —  yet  it  was  on  the 
Conservative  benches  that  the  Liberal  advocates 
of  the  war  found  an  applauding  audience.  With 
a  House  of  Commons  thus  unable  to  shape  its 
desires  or  suspicions  into  deeds— a  House  of 
Commons  so  insincere  or  so  infirm  that  the 
sentiments  most  loudly  applauded  from  its 
orators  were  never  put  upon  its  records — ^what 
chance  was  there  that  the  nation  would  have 
it»  idea  of  the  war  fairly  embodied  in  the 
utterances  or  actions  of  the  Government?  A 
Ministry  so  independent  of  Parliamentary  in- 
fluences would  hardly  trouble  itself  to  ascertain, 
or  bind  itself  to  foUow,  the  real  intentions  of 
the  popular  mind.  Mr.  Urquhart  might  for- 
malise with  impunity,  on  every  platform  in 
England,  the  impeachment  which  Disraeli  ex- 
pressed only  in  epigram.  Kossuth  was  disdain- 
fully f^e  to  indoctrinate  millions  with  the  views 
which  Layard  or  Blackett  expounded  to  an 
assembly  which  gave  its  cheers  to  them,  but 
its  votes  to  the  Government. 

The  same  paralysis  of  party  produced  a 
similar,  though  inverted,  result  in  the  question 
of  Beform.  In  this  case.  Ministers  were  pro- 
fessedly eager  to  act,  and  the  Opposition  not 
professedly  averse  to  discuss.  Yet  nothing  was 
done.  The  ministerial  measure  was  ingeniously 
adapted  to  disarm  Parliamentary  objections^  and 
tiierefore  to  deter  popular  enthusiasm.  But  one 
section  of  the  majority  disliked  it  as  an  unne- 
cessary innovation;  another  section  suspected 
it  of  inutility,  if  not  of  mischief.  The  Opposi- 
tion availed  itself  of  these  dissensions,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  humble,  the  Government.  A 
Ministiy  that  is  certain  to  prefer  humiliation 


to  retirement,  gives  its  supporters  occasional 
license  to  rebel.  On  this  occasion  the  malcon- 
tents at  least  took  the  licence  to  intrigue ;  and 
the  fear  of  defeat  was  held  equivalent  to  its 
experience.  The  House  was  never  troubled  to 
divide  upon  a  question  commended  to  it  from 
the  Throne  and  confessedly  demanding  settie- 
mcnt.  The  Reform  Bill  perished  without  a 
hostile  vote — just  as  war  had  been  declared  as 
the  alternative  of  resignation. 

Such  is  the  history  of  parties  from  1832  to 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  1854.  Surely  its 
lessons  are  alike  obvious  and  important.  Surely 
it  teaches  us  that  in  a  representative  assembly 
the  spirit  and  power  of  party  will  never  be  ex- 
tinct, however  its  forms  may  change;  that  a 
party,  though  organised  on  no  very  distinct 
principle,  and  sustained  by  no  public  enthusiasm, 
may  yet,  under  the  guidance  of  a  sagacious, 
resolute  leader,  work  its  way  to  office ;  that  the 
disruption  or  equipoise  of  parties  is  the  people's 
opportunity ;  that  a  strong  Government  may  be 
conquered  to  the  service  of  a  great  public  sen- 
timent ;  but  that  a  feeble  Goyemment,  nimieri- 
cally  feeble  and  irresolute  in  puipose,  must  be 
destroyed  by  the  public  sentiment  which  it  will 
otherwise  wear  out ;  and  that  of  all  Govern- 
ments, a  Coalition  is  the  least  likely  to  ftilfil 
popular  expectation,  or  carry  out  the  popular 
will. 

It  might  have  been  safely  predicted  that  this 
abnormal  condition  of  political  powers — ^this 
virtual  abeyance  of  party  distinctions — prevalent 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  would  be 
brought  to  a  termination  by  the  progress  of 
the  war.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  a  great  in- 
ternational struggle  to  intensify  the  national 
life.  The  people  who  have  sent  forth  armies 
and  fleets  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  ^how, 
become  presentiy  conscious  of  an  identity  of  exist- 
ence, a  community  and  earnestness  of  emotion, 
which  they  experience  hardly  in  the  most  unan- 
imous of  domestic  movements.  The  successes, 
and  even  the  disasters,  of  their  arms,  stimulate 
the  pride  and  love  of  country  that  are  dormant 
amid  the  individualising  activities  of  peace.  The 
boor  in  the  fiirrow  and  the  fisherman  on  the 
coast  feel  both  a  brotherhood  with  their  late 
fellows,  now  the  heroes  of  a  Trafalgar  or  an 
Inkcrmann.  The  'squire  looks  with  new  respect 
on  the  peasant-fathers  of  his  son's  regiment. 
Meek-faced  traders  and  stooping  artisans  look 
erect  and  elated  at  the  tidings  of  apprentices  and 
shop -mates  become  fine  soldiers.  Patriotism 
is  now  the  ruling  passion — the  supreme  object 
of  appeal — ^thc  too  ready  absolvent  fh)m  a  sense 
of  private  responsibility — the  equally  facile  ally 
of  right  and  of  wrong,  so  that  it  be  but  national. 
This  may  seem  the  very  least  likely  state  of 
feeling  from  which  to  resuscitate  old  distinc- 
tions, or  to  raise  new  organisations.  It  is  so— 
for  a  time.  The  Government  at  such  a  season 
has  but  to  be  patriotic,  and  all  is  foi^ven  to  it 
— ^the   most   prodigal   expenditure,  the  most 
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arbitrary  administration :  the  country  knows  no 
enemy  but  the  power  with  whom  it  is  at  war — 
liberty  is  in  no  danger  but  firam  foreign  conquest. 
But  let  a  Government  at  such  a  time  incur  a 
general  suspicion  of  lukewarmness — let  it  fail  to 
inspire  confidence  in  its  heartiness — ^letlt  omit 
to  flatter  even  the  follies  of  patriotism,  or  disap- 
point its  extravagant  expectations — and  not  the 
uttermost  dislocation  of  tho  constitutional  ma- 
chine will  prevent  its  being  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  Government.  The  o£fended  sen- 
timent of  the  nation  will  employ  as  its  weapon 
a  party  it  daises,  or  create  for  its  embodiment 
a  party  of  its  own.  The  Whigs  of  1806  were 
willing  enough  to  wage  with  Napoleon  the  war 
which  the  Whigs  of  '93  justly  protested  against 
waging  with  l^e  Eepublic.  But  the  popular 
sentiment  which  sustained  them  at  &e  one 
period  outran  them  at  the  other.  From  the 
day  when  an  army  of  invasion  was  visible  from 
Dover  and  the  body  of  Nelson  was  borne  to  St. 
Paul's,  there  was  but  one  party  in  England — 
the  Anti-Gallican  party.  It  needed  the  war 
with  America  and  the  Treaty  of  Yienna  to 
vtvivo  the  popularity  of  Charles  Grey  and 
inspire  the  eloquence  of  Henry  Brougham. 
Not  till  the  enemy  was  conquered  had  the  people 
leisure  to  judge  a  Ministry  that  abundantly 
flattered  the  confidence  it  flagrantly  abused. 

It  is  substantially  in  our  days  as  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers.  We  have  embarked  in  a  war 
with  Russia — far  more  unanimously  and  zealously 
than  they  cmharked  in  a  war  with  France.  The 
two  or  three  dissentient  members  of  the  Com- 
mons represented,  in  this  instance,  a  public 
minority  proportionately  insignificant.  The 
Government  was  in  no  danger  but  from  its  re- 
luctance; and  that  the  English  public,  in  its 
very  pride,  would  rather  attribute  to  an  exces- 
sive love  of  peace  than  to  a  deficient  love  of 
country.  The  head  of  the  Government  rather 
disdained  than  courted  a  popularity  he  could 
have  cheaply  purchased ;  but  his  colleagues  kept 
him  in  place,  with  themselves,  by  professions 
that  for  some  time  were  sure  to  escape  compari- 
son with  deeds.  At  least  one  campaign  might 
be  safely  permitted  to  elapse  without  result 
before  popular  discontent  swelled  into  organic 
opposition.  The  experiment  has  been  tried. 
Nearly  twelve  months  of  war  have  passed,  with- 
out a  single  important  achievement  by  a  Govern- 
ment of  boundless  resources  and  forces  of  bound- 
less capability.  The  tedious  processes  of 
diplomacy  have  brought  about  only  an  unpopu- 
kr  alliance,  and  the  almost  equally  tardy 
operations  of  conmianders  only  the  explosion  of 
an  isolated  fortress,  the  costly  glory  of  three 
disastrous  victories,  and  the  partial  investment 
of  a  ataronghold  now  more  redoubtable  than  before 
in  the  renown  of  invulnerability.  The  success 
of  this  last  enterprise  is  no  doubt  a  domestic 
neoessity — ihe  imperious  alternative  of  Minis- 
terial destruction.  Failure  before  Sebastopol 
would    assuredly    encourage    a    Disraeli    and 


Layard  coalition,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
anticipated  by  the  open  rupture  of  a  divided 
Cabinet.  But  will  success  at  Sebastopol  secure 
the  continuance  of  an  Aberdeen  rule,  and  of  the 
lethargy  of  party  ? 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  will.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen  may  possibly  so  conduct 
the  war  as  to  satisfy  the  national  spirit, — but  it 
cannot  so  direct  the  war  as  to  satisfy  the  national 
sentiment.  An  English  energy  of  administration 
is  only  one  of  two  essentials  to  the  continued 
popularity  of  so  costly  a  struggle — an  English 
liberality  of  object  is  the  other.  The  first, 
Newcastle  is  just  as  likely  as  Palmorston  to  dis- 
play— the  second,  Palmerston  is  at  least  as 
unlikely  as  Newcastle  to  entertain.  Nor  are 
any  of  the  Parliamentary  parties  likely  to  meet 
this  latter  requirement.  For  the  authoritative 
expression  of  the  national  mind,  a  national  party 
mu^t  be  created. 

We  have  heard  of  the  creation  of  such  a  party. 
About  two  months  ago,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced, in  quite  commonplace  typography,  that 
great  public  meetings  at  Newcastle  and  Shef- 
field, demanding  that  the  restoration  of  Poland 
be  included  in  the  objects  of  the  war,  had  been 
followed  by  a  private  meeting  of  gentlemen 
influential  in  those  towns ;  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  National 
Party  upon  three  bases — (1)  sympathy  with  the 
European  nationalities;  (2)  the  abolition  of 
secrecy  in  diplomacy ;  (3)  the  establishment  of 
domestic  self-government.  We  had  heard  little 
before,  and  have  heard  nothing  since,  of  the 
gentlemen  from  whom  emanated  these  resolu- 
tions. Nevertheless,  we  consider  the  circum- 
stance sufficiently  significant  to  make  it  our. 
starting-point  in  a  survey  of  contemporary 
politics. 

Enough  has  been  said,  we  hope,  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  article,  to  remove  the  seeming 
incongruity  of  nationality  and  partisanship ;  for 
we  have  shown  that  a  popular  sentiment  stxong 
as  was  Chartism,  utterly  failed  to  impress  the 
parties  it  unwisely  despised — whereas,  first  Con- 
servatism, and  subsequently  Anti-Com-law-ism, 
conquered,  by  the  diligent  use  of  party  tactics, 
the  parties  by  whom  they  were  despised.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  on  the  assumption  that  to 
establish  an  independent  Parliamentary  existence 
is  the  indispensable  policy  of  those  who  are 
proudly  conscious  theirs  is  the  national  idea. 
We  proceed,  on  this  assumption,  to  controvert 
an  alleged  incongruity  between  the  denomina- 
tion and  the  primary  object  of  this  national 
party. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  only  a  domestic 
interest  would  unite  so  many  citizens  of  one 
country  as  to  redeem  from  the  ridiculous,  self- 
description  by  their  country's  name.  Especially 
might  this  be  supposed  of  islanders.  And  still 
more  especially  might  the  supposition  be  made 
of  Englishmen — notoriously  contemptuous  in 
jiieir  insular  prejudices,  and  proudly  careless  o^ 
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continental  politics — ^now,  as  when  Shakespere 
made  Austna  say  it,  entrenched  within 

that  wall»  that  white-faced  shore, 

Whoee  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders, 

that  England,  hedged  in  with  the  miun. 

That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secuie 
And  confident  from  foreign  purpose. 

But  no  amount  of  supposition  will  weigh  against 
the  &ct,  that  Englishmen  have  always  been  as 
proudly  sympathetic  with  nations  in  distress  as 
proudly  defiant  of  nations  in  arms.  It  is  a 
characteristic  that  gleams  with  diamond  bril- 
liancy through  their  literature,  and  that  emhalms 
some  of  the  obscurest  passages  of  their  history. 
A  Jenisalem  prelate  preached  us  into  a  crusade 
not  more  for  the  Sepulchre  than  for  the  Christ- 
ians,— and  a  Greek  emperor,  suppliant  for  help 
against  the  Turks,  received  at  least  promises. 
Waller,  "  maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse," 
is  hest  remembered  for  these  lines  of  his  Pane- 
gyric to  the  Lord  Protector : — 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind: — 

and  they  are  probably  the  only  lines  of  that 
panegyric  which  he  never  repented  writing. 
Milton's  sonnet  ''On  the  Late  Massacre  in 
Piedmont "  is  the  oftenest-quoted  of  all  those 
unappreciated  beauties ;  and  the  interference  of 
Cromwell  for  the  "  slaughtered  saints  "  whose 
"moans  the  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and 
they  to  heaven,"  is  extolled  even  by  disbelievers 
in  his  godliness  and  greatness.  That  we  gave 
shelter  and  succour  to  Protestant  fugitives  from 
foreign  persecution,  while  we  persecuted  Puritans 
end  Papists  at  home,  is  a  glory  that  all  the  sects 
of  to-day  would  share.  We  were  hurried  into 
the  war  with  revolutionary  France  under  the 
delusion  of  avenging  the  innocent  and  reinstat- 
ing the  wronged.  There  has  not  occurred  an  in- 
surrection since  the  Congress  of  Verona  but  we 
have  subscribed  for  its  prosecution  and  wel- 
comed its  victims.  Wo  sent  Sir  Eobert  Wilson 
to  aid  the  Spaniards  against  their  Government 
and  their  neighbours,  and  Lord  Cochrane  to  help 
the  South  Americans  against  their  mother  coun- 
try, Spain.  The  Greeks  enjoyed,  while  a  slave 
race,  a  sympathy  even  more  intense  than  our 
present  aversion.  Poland  has  been  with  us  a 
theme  of  declamation  in  poetry  and  prose  since 
her  first  partition.  Her  struggle  of  1831  di- 
vided with  the  Eeform  Bill  our  popular  solici- 
tude ;  and  even  a  Eeform  Ministry  dared  not 
persist  in  refusing  alms  to  the  fugitives.  The 
Italians  andHungarians  have  since  been  watched 
with  equal  anxiety,  and  welcomed  with  equal 
ardour.  In  England  alone,  of  all  European 
countries,  are  the  unsuccessM  soldiers  of  revo- 
lution assured  of  an  asylum,  and  honoured  with 
an  audience.  Our  readiness  to  receive  them 
with  open  arms — to  aid  them  from  our  purses 
and  introduce  them  to  our  daughters— even  ex- 
poses UA  to  the  impositiona  of  adventurers  and 


the  ridicule  of  the  world.  The  Mr.  Bull  of 
the  novelists  and  playwrights  has  always  a  kick 
for  the  foreigners  he  visits  abroad,  and  a  hand 
for  the  foreigners  who  visit  him  at  home.  The 
Mr.  Bull  of  whom  statesmen  must  take  account 
is  not  thus  arrogant  and  verdant :  he  is  gene- 
rous and  discriminative.  While  resolutely  hos- 
pitable to  ftigitives  from  whatever  danger — 
runaway  kings  and  runaway  rebels — he  reserves 
his  hearty  welcomes  for  the  vanquished  in  a  war 
of  independence .  Without  defining  to  himself  the 
logical  difference,  he  shows  even  too  delicate  a 
discrimination  between  the  insurgent  against 
domestic  tyranny  and  the  insurgent  against 
foreign  oppression.  The  Kepublicans  of  France 
and  Germany  have  never  attracted  a  tithe  of  the 
sympathy  and  attention  enjoyed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Poland  and  Hungary,  who  were 
understood  to  be  battling  less  for  liberty  than 
for  fatherland.  Kossuth  owed  thfr  flplendour  of 
his  reception  to  his  ability  and  determination  in 
making  known  the  real  facts  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle.  Mazzini  is  comparatively  uncared  for, 
because  he  is  supposed  to  have  at  heart  rather 
the  establishment  of  an  Italian  republic  than  of 
Italian  independence.  But  with  these  limita- 
tions, we  maintain  that  there  is  no  English  sen- 
timent more  universal  and  profound — ^more  in- 
dependent of  rank,  creed,  or  party — ^than  that  of 
sympathy  with  the  denationalised  nationalities 
of  Europe, — a  sympathy  splendidly  illustrated 
in  the  career  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  musically 
confessed  in  every  drawing-room,  touchingly 
evinced  by  many  a  kindness  done  by  the  poor  to 
the  yet  poorer  exile,  and  grandly  proclaimed  by 
the  multitudinous  voices  of  Kossuth  demon- 
strations. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  first  of  the  three  bases 
laid  down  by  the  Newcastle  and  Sheffield  com- 
mittee is  as  broad  and  deep  as  any  that  could  be 
found — broad  as  our  patriotism,  and  deeper  fer 
than  that  merely  anti-Eussian  feeling  which  is 
now  the  synonyme  of  patriotism.  There  is  as 
little  of  natural  antipathy  between  the  English- 
man and  the  Bussian  as  of  natural  affinity  be- 
tween the  Englishman  and  the  Tiurk.  It  is  only 
by  successive  fits  of  indignation  at  Bussian  fraud 
and  violence,  that  we  have  been  brought  to  our 
present  height  of  fervour  and  resolve.  The 
triple  partition  and  final  destruction  of  Poland 
— the  invasion  of  Hungary — ^the  demanded  sur- 
render of  fugitives,  deposited  in  the  sluggish 
heart  of  England  the  seeds  of  that  godlike 
rage  which  arguments  of  political  interest  and 
warnings  of  remote  danger  would  never  have 
excited.  AVhat  care  we,  as  a  people,  about 
the  balance  of  power,  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  or  other  such  diplomatic 
figments?  What  spells  could  such  old-world 
phrases  exert  upon  a  people  prospering  by 
peace,  and  therefore  loving  peace?  WTio 
will  deny  that  war  with  France,  with 
America,  with  any  power  on  earth  but  Bussia, 
would  have  been  too  intensely  unpopular  even 
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for  BOggostion  ?  Who  can  discover  in  any  con- 
tingency short  of  invasion,  a  motive  for  the 
alacrity  in  voting  and  equipping  we  now  behold  ? 
For  the  Principalities,  England  cares  no  more 
than  for  Cuba, — ^whose  annexation  by  the 
United  States  would  as  certainly  fail  to  make  us 
fight  as  it  would  certainly  make  our  diplomatists 
squabble.  Turkey  and  Spain  are  pretty  equally 
contemned  by  a  people  whose  very  strength 
renders  them  contemptuous  of  the  decadent. 
Russia  would  have  been  as  welcome  to  Moldavia 
as  France  to  Algeria,  but  for  her  antecedent 
crimes.  It  was  to  punish  tliem,  and  to  prevent 
their  repetition,  that  we  took  up  arms.  It  was 
less  to  secure  Turkey  from  further  aggressions 
than  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  Europe  in  general, 
that  we  demanded  the  proclamation  of  war,  and 
its  simultaneous  prosecution  on  both  sides  of  the 
Continent.  Mimsters,  it  is  true,  made  no  men- 
tion of  Poland  or  Hungary  in  their  gentle  im- 
peachments of  the  Czar:  they  talked  only  in 
delusive  ambiguities  of  civilisation  and  liberty. 
Parliamentary  orators  never  uttered  the  words 
but  with  the  craven  courage  of  men  in  a  ro- 
mance, half  expecting  the  universe  to  dissolve 
before  the  forbidden  syllables.  But  the  people 
everywhere  had  them  in  their  hearts  and  on  their 
lips.  Not  only  did  the  leading  newspapers,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  continually  identify  the 
name  of  Poland  with  that  of  Turkey,  but  all 
public  meetings  on  the  war,  openly  or  tacitly, 
acknowledged  the  same  idea.  From  many  of  the 
great  towns  have  gone  up  memorials  to  the 
Government  expressly  asserting  it.  At  agri- 
cultural dinners  it  has  been  announced  with  en- 
thusiasm. Every  parish  has  had  its  Patriotic 
Fund  meeting — ^but  at  which  of  these  was  there 
heard  a  speaker  who  ventured  to  contravene  it  ? 
If  there  were  no  better  test,  the  universal  dis- 
trust and  dislike  of  Austria  would  establish  our 
position.  There  has  been  no  parallel  in  our 
memory  to  the  universality  and  permanence  of 
the  sentiment  which  generalises  the  war  with 
Russia  into  a  war  of  European  sympathies. 

There  is  no  domestic  difficulty  —  it  should 
be  further  remarked — ^in  the  way  of  the  organi- 
sation of  this  prevalent,  abiding  sentiment.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  Englishmen  differ 
upon  nothing  so  little  as  upon  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  When  "such  questions  are  fairly 
put  before  them,  an  almost  unanimous  judgment 
is  obtained.  Ajid  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
differences  of  opinion  and  competitions  of  in- 
terest that  divide  us  at  home,  have  no  existence 
^-or  are  but  £sdntly  adumbrated — ^in  our  rela- 
tions wiUi  other  countries.  We  may  be  conser- 
vative or  progressive — ^we  may  desire  simply 
to  retain  or  greatly  to  change  our  home  institu- 
tions— our  governmental  theories  may  be  mo- 
narchical or  republican;  our  theory  of  inter- 
national relations  that  of  intervention  or  non- 
intervention— ^but'we  can  all  agree  in  admira- 
tion of  the  patriotism  which  defends  to  the 
dentil  A  violat^  spil,  or  9a  outraged  constitution. 


Our  class  interests  may  Hcrcely  divide  us  on 
every  project  of  finance;  town  and  country 
may  be  for  some  while  longer  mutually  anti- 
pathetic whenever  a  tax  is  to  be  imposed  or  re- 
mitted ;  the  terrible  feuds  of  capital  and  labour 
may  be  frequent  as  the  fluctuationB  of  trade ; 
but  neither  manufacturer  nor  agiicultuiist, 
neither  master  nor  men,  can  discover  a  trade 
interest  in  the  extirpation  of  a  nation.  Even 
our  religious  divisions,  widest  and  fiercest  of 
all,  but  little  affect  our  views  of  kingly  crimes : 
Catholic  Poland  and  Protestant  Hungary  find 
sympathisers  of  equal  warmth  among  English  re- 
ligionists of  either  denomination.  In  fiict,  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  eidiibitions  of  united 
action  which  wo  remember  to  have  seen,  have 
arisen  out  of  continental  events.  Kossuth  was 
not  more  heartily  welcomed  at  the  great  port  of 
Southampton  than  in  the  cathedral  city  of  Win- 
chester. The  yeomen  and  villagers  of  the 
county  crowded  upon  his  route-  The  coipora- 
tion  of  London— one  of  the  least  democratic  as- 
semblies in  the  world — paid  him  cordial  honour ; 
and  its  busy  population  stood  on  its  main  tho- 
roughfare, through  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  to 
make  a  kingly  progress  of  his  way  to 
a  chamber  crowded  with  civic  and  com- 
mercial magnates.  The  twin  industries  of 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  rivalled  each  other  in 
his  reception.  The  masters  and  operatives  of 
Lancashire  were  equally  represented  in  the 
hundred  thousand  applications  for  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  Free-^ade  Hall  when  he  was  to 
speak  there.  Glasgow,  the  commercial  capital 
of  Scotland,  welcomed  him  with  a  Caledonian 
fervour ;  though  her  editors  have  since  criticised 
him  with  Caledonian  coolness.  We  speak  not 
without  knowledge  when  we  add,  that  by  the 
stalwart  men  of  Kent,  the  strong-willed  yeomen 
of  East-Anglia,  and  those  Midland  and  Northern 
agriculturists  who  are  making  their  vocation  a 
science,  the  Hungarian  orator  would  not  be  less 
heartily  applauded  for  his  country's  sake,  though 
hb  eloquence  might  be  less  appreciated.  It  is 
highly  significant  of  our  doctrine,  that  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  independent  propositions 
of  Polish  independence  was  made  by  ihe  Tory 
Sir  John  Trollope  at  a  Lincolnshire  market  feast. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  the 
operative  expression  of  this  powerful  sentiment 
that  it  receive  organic  expression.  That  it  has 
been  hitherto  oidy  diffused  and  impersonal,  is 
not  the  only  reason  why  it  has  been  inoperative, 
or  operative  chiefly  for  mischief  even  to  its  own 
objects.  That  it  has  never  been  embodied  in  a 
parliamentary  party  is  not  the  only  i:pason  why 
it  has  failed  to  save  from  overthrow  the  nations 
whose  exiles  it  has  consoled,  but  the  sufferings 
of  whose  households  and  captives  it  has  em-* 
bitiered  by  alarming  and  irritating  their  oppres- 
sors. Powerful  as  is  party  in  our  Venetian  con- 
stitution, it  is  not  independent  of  constitutional 
forms — ^it  is  the  slave  of  constitutional  fiction. 
The  Minister  who  can  shield  himself  behind  a 
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well-established  usage,  is  safe  even  from  the  re- 
tontment  of  his  opponents.  One^  such  usage  is 
the  secrecy  of  diphmaey.  It  is  customary  to  lay 
before  Parliament — ^that  is,  to  make  public — a 
treaty,  or  other  instrument  of  international  in- 
tercourse, only  when  ratifications  of  that  treaty 
have  been  exchanged,  or  the  subject  of  inter- 
course is  settled.  The  defence  of  thu  custom  rests 
upon  the  constitutional  fiction  that  to  the  Sove- 
reign alone  appertains,  as  a  part  of  the  preroga- 
tive, the  conduct  of  negociations,  the  conclusion  of 
alliances,  and  other  acts  of  international  policy. 
A  fiction  it  evidently  is, — since  the  prerogative 
in  this,  no  less  than  in  other  offices  of  the  State, 
is  powerless  without  the  assent  of  Parliament. 
STinisters  may  refuse,  on  the  plea  of  legal  obli- 
gation to  the  Crown,  to  produce  an  incomplete 
treaty;  but  they  could  not  meet  with  that  plea 
impeachment  for  the  advice  which  led  to  the 
negociation  of  that  treaty.  But  it  is  a  maxim 
of  medicine,  morality,  and  politics,  that  to  violent 
remedies  are  usually  preferred  unredrcss,  im- 
punity, death.  Secured  from  impeachment  by 
its  extremity  of  force,  —  strong  in  the  sym- 
pafliies  of  their  order,  the  firiendship  of  the 
court,  the  votes  of  their  followers,  ministers  the 
most  unpopular  in  their  foreign  policy  have 
pursued  it  without  check  or  censure.  They 
nave  enjoyed  a  virtual  irresponsibility  in  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs.  They  have 
engaged  in  war  for  the  gratification  of  a  foolish 
and  obstinate  king,  and  trusted  to  the  excite- 
ment of  war  for  popular  support.  They  have 
contracted  alliances  unnatural,  burdensome,  and 
inglorious, — ^as  little  justified  by  the  event  as 
commended  by  antecedent  associations.  They 
have  made  peace  so  imlovely  that  the  return  of 
grim-visaged  war  was  sure  to  be  welcomed. 
They  have  thrown  away  trophies  of  which  the 
nation  was  proudest,  and  disappointed  its  most 
honourable  hopes.  They  have  concluded  as  the 
accomplices  in  wholessde  robbery  of  natural 
rights  a  war  waged  in  the  name,  and  made  vic- 
torious bv  the  force,  of  righteousness.  All  this 
English  Ministers  have  done  in  the  sight  of  our 
own  fathers — ^in  the  years  that  commenced  with 
a  peaceful  revolution  in  France  and  ended  with 
the  redistribution  of  Europe.  All  this  escaped 
punishment,  though  it  did  not  escape  the  rebuke 
of  contemporaries,  and  is  visited  with  the  almost 
unanimous  execration*  of  posterity.  It  might 
have  been  prevented — or  it  might  have  been 
punished — ^had  not  the  secrecy  of  diplomacy 
veiled  the  crime  in  its  perpetration,  and  de- 
layed its  detection  till  only  history  could  judg^. 


*  The  latest,  and  perhaps  most  remarkable  oondem- 
nation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  to  be  found  in  a  new 
tfrork  by  the  anonymous  author  of  "  Benjamin  Disraeli : 
a  Political  Biography."  In  his  "  Thirty  Years  of  Foreign 
Micy/'  this  very  pnngent  writer  speaks  of  those  stipa- 
l«tionsas*'mostdbhononTable  to  England,"  '<  wicked," 
•'  revolting,"— «  aooursed  both  by  God  and  man."  We 
regret  that  this  work,  so  timely  a  text-book,  did  not 
appear,  though  long  announced,  tiU  too  late  for  exami- 
nation in  the  present  nnmber  of  TaTt. 


In  our  own  times,  the  divergence  of  govern- 
mental policy  from  national  sentiment  has  been 
still  more  marked ;  and  has  been  permitted  by 
the  same  conditions.  True,  we  have  had,  since 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  no  engagement  of  Eng- 
land ui  wars  upon  continental  liberty,  or 
alliances  for  continental  subjugation  to  arbitrary 
will.  True,  Canning  broke  off  the  covenant 
made  for  us  by  Castlereagh;  and  Palmerston 
accomplished  a  Quadruple  Treaty  for  Peninsular 
Constitutionalism.  But  let  us  see  what  else  has 
happened.  Poland  has  lost  not  only  the  con- 
stitution which  we  had  assisted  to  guarantee, 
but  that  national  existence  which  we  were 
proud  of  having  aided  to  restore.  Italy  has 
sunk  lower  and  lower  under  the  foot  of  Austria, 
the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Hungary 
has  been  erased  £ix>m  the  number  of  free  na- 
tionalities. Every  one  of  these  results  we 
beheld  with  loud  outcries  of  indignation  and 
sorrow.  What  expression  was  given  by  our 
Government  to  these  feelings  ?  Did  they  keep 
silence  during  the  process  of  events  so  intensely 
interesting  to  the  nation,  and  on  which  they 
had  so  indubitable  a  right  to  speak?  Or  on 
what  side  did  they  utter  their  voice  ?  We  do 
not  mean  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  meet- 
ings with  their  constituents,  or  at  interviews 
with  influential  deputations ;  but  through  their 
representatives  abroad.  How  many  of  us  kiww 
what  they  said  ?  and  how  long  have  we  known 
it  ?  During  the  Polish  or  Hungarian  struggle, 
for  instance,  was  any  communication  to  Eussia 
or  Austria,  any  protest  or  remonstrance,  laid 
upon  the  table  ?  or  did  not  such  communications, 
refused  at  the  time,  slowly  drag  themselves, 
mutilated  and  tliiokly  enwrapped  out  of  the 
pigeon-holes  of  Downing- street  into  the  Blue 
Books — ^£tx)m  utter  darloiess  into  very  partial 
day?  Did  it  not  appear  that  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  conceal  the  attitude 
of  our  (Government  in  these  great  crises  of 
European  life,  until  the  crisis  was  over,  and 
the  attitude  could  not  be  corrected  ?  We  shall 
have  other  opportunities  of  showing  that  this, 
and  worse,  was  the  case.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  that  we  name  the  inextricable 
''  muddle"  in  which  our  foreign  relations  are  at 
this  moment  involved — ^the  country  ignorant 
whether  any  or  what  alliance  has  really  been 
made  with  Austria,  and  but  very  imperfectiy 
informed  of  the  nature  of  our  aUiance  with 
France  and  Turkey,  or  of  our  rupture  with 
Russia--«nd  then  to  ask.  Is  it  not  essential  to 
the  purposes  of  this  National  Party  that  the 
Foreign  Office  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  other 
departments  in  the  matter  of  responsibility  to 
Parliamentary  knowledge  and  puWo  opinion  ? 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  very  nature  of 
diplomatic  intercourse— even  the  etymology  of 
the  adjective— requires  its  exemption  from  the 
law  of  publicity ;  confessedly  so  salutary  in  the 
administration  of  domestic  affiura.  We  do  not 
stand  up  for  the  adjective,  dipkmatic.     We 
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would  Bubstitute  for  it,  '^  intemational."  We 
confeflB  to  a  heterodoxy  that  may  be  vulgar,  and 
therefore  worse  than  reyolutionary — ^to  a  dis- 
belief of  the  necefisity  for  atandiog  embassies,  or 
other  political  go-betweens.  The  Consular  esta- 
blishment is  sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  all 
ordinary  civil  and  commercial  intercourse ;  and 
for  the  rest,  let  there  be  appointed  Envoys,  all 
whose  communications  shall  be  submitted,  as 
soon  as  received,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  is  by  the  action  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  secure  at  least  the 
responsibility  of  their  representatives  abroad; 
and  we  never  heard  that  those  gentlemen  were 
wanting  either  in  sagacity  or  spirit.  It  is  not 
of  course  absolute  publicity  that  is  demanded 
of  our  Foreign  Office,  any  more  than  of  the 
Home  Office,  which  may  examine  a  suspected 
traitor  in  secret,  and  even  employ  a  detective  on 
an  exile^s  house  or  letters ;  but  so  much  publicity 
as  is  essential  to  the  defeat  of  sinister  desings — 
a  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  the  nation ;  the  power 
of  preventing  our  being  sold,  by  duped  or  dis- 
honest servants,  to  the  service  of  a  cause  wo 
detest ;  the  power  of  preserving  our  own  honour 
from  the  stain  of  infamous  alliances  and  yet 
more  infamous  deceits. 

But  not  with  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy, 
added  to  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Parlia- 
mentary party  for  its  own  representation,  should 
the  National  party  be  content.  It  must  have 
at  once  an  agency  for  the  attainment  of  its  prac- 
tical objects  and  the  intervention  of  its  own  mis- 
giving sentiment.  This  agent  it  can  only  find 
in  the  ttutUutions  of  self-government.  Ws  do  not 
understand  the  Newcastie  and  Sheffield  resolu- 
tions to  intend,  by  their  use  of  this  expression, 
simply,  or  chiefly,  if  at  all,  the  enlargement  of 
the  Parliamentaiy  franchise.  JFe,  of  course, 
believe  that  there  can  be  no  accurate  or  adequate 
re^eaentatioQ  of  the  national  mind  but  by  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  entire  manhood 
of  the  nation.  "We  believe,  moreover,  that  in 
such  a  representation  alone  can  be  ultimately 
found  the  means  of  elevating  England  to  her 
proper  place  among  the  nations.  It  is  in  the 
exercise  of  the  suffirage  that  patriotism  finds 
perennial  renewal,  and  citizenship  assumes  the 
gravity  of  an  imperial  ruler; — by  which  two 
attributes — the  love  of  one's  own  country  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others — this  people 
might  be  lifted  to  a  nobler  elevation  than  that 
of  Eome.  But  it  is  not  by  appending  one  of  the 
five  points  of  the  Charter  to  an  agitation  for  the 
reform  of  our  foreign  policy  that  we  shall  give 
to  that  agitation  the  aspect  of  nationalism; 
and  such  an  aspect  it  must  have,  if  it  is 
either  to  deserve  orcommand  success.  Unanimous 
as  is  the  confession  of  anomalies  and  abuses  in 
our  representative  systems,  so  indefinite  are  most 
men's  views  of  a  remedy,  so  languid  the  desire 
of  refima  even  amongst  the  most  wronged  by  its 
delay^  and  yet  so  sharp  the  controversy  that  mtust 


arise  when  the  question  is  fiedrly  mooted,  that  we 
should  eamesdy  deprecate  any  attempt  to  connectit 
with  the  foreign  policy  question.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  development  and  exercise  of  public  opinion 
through  local  parliaments,  that  wo  understand 
this  last  clause  of  the  resolutions  to  point.  This 
object  is  remarkably  in  harmony  with  the  fore- 
going. Habits  of  self-government, — jealousy 
of  centralisation, — are  characteristic  alike  of 
England  and  of  the  countries  with  whose  mis- 
fortunes she  has  shown  the  deepest  sympathy. 
The  county  oomitas,  the  city  hall,  the  borough 
meeting,  the  wardmote,  are  institutions  which 
England  and  Hungary  enjoyed  in  common — 
which  more  or  less  obtained  aU  over  Europe, 
and  even  in  Eussia — but  which  went  down  in 
tho  general  transition  from  feudalism  to  absolut- 
ism. They  survived  in  these  two  countries, — 
and  with  them,  the  spirit  of  chivalrio  valour 
which  supremely  characterises  the  one  people, 
and  of  industrial  energy  which  as  supremely 
characterises  the  other.  In  Hungary,  they  have 
declined  imder  the  withering  influence  of  an 
Austrian  sovereignty — in  England,  firom  the 
carelessness  of  some  and  the  sordidness  of  others, 
the  mistakes  of  zocdous  reformers  and  the  en- 
croachments of  officialism.  To  the  necessity 
for  revising  and  extending  their  decayed  eomitia, 
the  English  public  is  now  awaking.  The  de- 
ficiencies of  tiie  Municipal  Beform  Act  are  per- 
ceived, and  its  opportunities  improved.  Elective 
county  boards  are  desired  by  all  but  the  'squire- 
ocracy.  London  is  promised  half-a-dozen  ad- 
ditional corporations.  Parish  vestries  are  getting 
into  the  habit  of  discussing  other  than  strictly 
parish  matters.  The  country  has  its  eye  upon 
every  commission  appointed.  Sanitary  reformers 
are  beginning  to  see  that  local  efforts  will,  in 
the  long  run,  avail  better  than  central  boards, 
unreliable  in  their  action,  and  certain  to  incur 
odium.  These  tendencies  a  National  Party  must 
cherish  and  turn  to  account.  Its  bond  of  union 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  agreement  of  town 
and  country.  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  in  this  second  particular. 
It  will  have  to  contend  with  nothing  but  the 
selfishness  of  interests  numerically  small.  And 
it  will  find  in  the  very  agitation  it  has  to  carry 
on  as  its  primary  purpose,  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  excellence  of  its  secondary  object.  The 
municipalities  and  local  bodies  may  be  ren- 
dered instrumental  at  once  to  the  liberation  of 
Europe  and  the  more  perfect  freedom  of  Eng- 
land. The  discussion  of  political  topics — espe- 
cially of  foreign  politics — ^may  be  made  habitual 
in  town-council  chambers  and  humbler  folk- 
motes.  The  functions  of  these  venerable  bodies, 
to  which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  our  dearest 
rights — ^tho  guides  and  guardians  of  England  in 
her  sternest  crises — ^must  not  continue  to  be 
degraded  to  the  voting  of  halfpenny  rates, 
vmed  at  long  intervals  by  the  presentation  of 
an  address  to  the  Queen  on  her  travels,  or  of  a 
jewelled  sword  to  an  Indiau  GenenJ.    Kow 
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that  we  are  engaged  in  a  European  war,  let  our  1 
municipalities  set  to  Parliament  a  better  example  I 
tlian  the  voting  of  supplies  and  compliments. 
Let  them  begin  at  once  to  deliberate,  with  spi- 
rited gravity,  on  those  calamities  already  incurred 
or  apprehended,  and  exhaust  their  materials  of 
judgment,  and  demand  that  they  be  provided  with 
more.  Let  them  be  so  many  councils  of  war, 
ao  many  committees  of  vigilance,  watching  and 
fteely  commenting  on — ^not  the  operations  of  our 
commanders,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
and  its  ambassadors  and  allies.  Let  them  give 
expression — as  who  so  legitimately  can?— to 
that  public  feeling  which  is  everywhere  inarti- 
culate but  visible.  Let  the  City  of  London,  for 
example,  call  to  its  Guildhall  for  information  on 
the  relative  posture  of  the  Eastern  nations  to 
this  bloody  Eastern  question,  the  exiled  states- 
man whom  that  City  hailed  as  the  chosen  ruler 
of  the  chief  of  those  nations.  Let  every  corpo- 
ration that  has  ever  f^ted  the  Hungarian  or 
given  alms  to  the  Pole,  now  demand  that  theif 
be  heard  in  that  congress  of  nations  by  which 
Mcholas  is  supposed  to  be  adjudged.  This  we 
suppose  to  be  the  Hne  of  action  which  the  Na- 
tional Party  will  adopt,  as  best  calculated  at 
once  to  impress  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  iact  of  its  existence,  and  to  promote  its  two- 
fold object — ^the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
to  the  people,  and  ^e  intelligent  fidelity  of  the 
people  to  themselves. 

The  crisis  that  has  originated  this  new  type 
of  politicians  is  evidently  favourable  to  its  rapid 
growth.  It  has  arisen,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  suspicion  that  the  war  which  was  intended 
by  the  English  nation  to  expiate  its  own  faults 
of  foreign  policy,  and  to  avenge  the  political 
crimes  that  ought  to  have  been  prevented,  or  at 
least,  denotmced,  is  being  conducted  in  no  such 
spirit ;  but  is  resolutely  confined,  in  object  and 
operation,  to  the  attainment  of  such  concessions 
from  Russia  as  will  save  Turkey  for  the  time, 
and  appease  the  indignation  or  alarm  of  Western 
Europe.  Suspicion  is  turned  into  conviction  by 
the  announcement  of  an  Austrian  treaty — since, 
it  is  argued  by  intuition,  Austria  will  be  no 
party  to  the  employment  against  Russia  of  a 
weapon  that  is  sure  to  pierce  her  own  heart. 
Cold-hearted  men  may  be  indifferent  to  this  con- 
clusion; calculating  men  may  reckon  simply 
such  an  addition  to  our  physical  force ;  peace 
men  may  rejoice  (though  it  must  be   "with 


trembling")  at  the  supposed  nearer  prospect  of 
paciGlcation ;  but  men  with  whom  the  honour 
of  England,  the  life  of  nations,  the  rule  of  jus- 
tice, are  things  real  and  precious — ^men  who 
dare  not  purchase  material  advantages  at  the 
price  of  disgrace  to  their  own  country  and  de- 
spair to  others — men  who,  loving  order,  see  only 
chaos  in  the  attempt  to  cheat  the  right-- shudder 
at  and  denounce  this  alliance.  We  believe  such 
men  are  very  many..  But  beside  these  are  the 
great  multitude,  whose  sympathies  are  right,  but 
whom  ignorance  makes  powerless.  These  men 
are  being  instructed  by  events.  Every  day's 
delay  to  capture  that  Russian  Gibraltar  which 
was  supposed  to  have  thrown  itself  into  our 
hands — every  day  that  Austria  keeps  her  troojps 
inactive — adds  to  the  popular  impression  of 
Russia's  strength  and  of  Austria's  insincerity. 
Daily  is  mounting  up  to  fierce  resolve  the  desire 
to  spurn  the  one,  and  find  new  help  against  the 
other.  The  logic  of  self-interest  will  accomplish 
what  sentiment  was  not  strong  enough  to  accom- 
plish— ^will  pierce  the  sophistry  that  assumes 
a  treaty  can  make  an  alliance,  and  baffle  the 
policy  that  designed  from  timidity  to  extort 
submission  to  di^onour.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  path  of  safety  and  the  path  of  glory  are 
one,  and  that  this  path  is  the  road  to  Warsaw. 
Men  that  only  cheered  the  cry  of  "Help  for 
Poland!"  will  vote  the  demand,  "Poland  to 
the  help  of  England ! "  When  that  demand  is 
conceded,  the  National  Party  will  embrace  the 
whole  of  England.  But  its  work  will  be  only 
commencing.  It  will  have  to  take  care  that  the 
inveterate  distruBt  of  popular  sentiments  and  of 
the  continental  peoples  which  prevails  in  our 
governing  classes,  does  not  cheat  Poland  of  her 
reward  and  England  of  all  her  merit.  It  will 
have  to  take  care  that  the  secrecy  essential  in 
war  be  not  maintained  in  negociations  for  peace. 
It  will  have  to  keep  alive,  through  aU  ^e 
organs  of  the  body  politic,  that  keen  interest  in 
international  affairs  which  can  alone  ensure  their 
administration  with  loyalty  to  the  national  idea. 
It  will  have  to^rfect  that  network  of  mimici- 
palitics  through  which,  as  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  a  healthy  national  life  may  be  main- 
tained. All  this  is  included  in  the  work  of  the 
Party  required  at  this  hour,  and  the  germ  of 
which  we  have  seen  deposited  in  the  most  fruit- 
ful spot  of  English  soil  for  such  giant  growths. 


GENIUS,  LITERATURE,  AND  DEVOTION. 

NO.   m. — KDWABD   IKVIITO.* 


Within  the  compass  of  278  pages,  foolscap  oc- 
tavo, Mr.  Wilks  has  given  us  an  outline  of  the 
life,  and  an  epitome  of  the  productions  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  Dedicated  to  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  and  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  it  will  be 
supposed  that  the  author  writes  from  a  friendly, 


though  not  prejudiced  stand-point.      He  is  a 
discnminating  admirer,  not  a  blind  follower  of 

•  Edward  Irving:  an  Ecclesiastical  and  JAtenry  Bio- 
graphy. By  Washington  Wilks,  Anther  of  "  A  History 
of  the  Half-centoiy,'*  eto^  Lqndon ;  William  Ereemao, 
69,  Eleet-street. 
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his  bero.  We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  | 
he  can  be  a  common  disciple  of  Garlyle,  Manrice 
and  Irving.  For  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  tiiree  teachers  the  methods  and  ten- 
dencies of  whose  minds  more  vary.  But  Mr. 
Wilka  is  catholic  in  his  reading,  and  catholic  in 
his  sympathies ;  and  he  has  brought  to  his  pre- 
sent task  a  pains-taking  reverence,  and  an  honest 
wisdom  which  we  may  without  scruple  praise. 
A  sectarian,  whatever  his  school,  coidd  not  un- 
derstand Irving;  and  should  not  do  his  life. 
Mr.  Wilks  does  understand;  and,  though  he 
has  left  much  to  be  written  and  said,  what  he 
has  done,  he  has  done  well.  The  aim  of  the 
book  does  not  appear  to  be  very  high;  and, 
though  the  tone  of  its  author  is  occasionally 
above  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  his  work, 
both  in  matter  and  in  manner  the  work  is  to  the 
author's  credit. 

We  therefore  thank  Mr.  Wilks  for  reviving  a 
name  the  world  should  not  forget.  He  who 
stirs  the  Church,  whether  to  new  thought,  or  to 
new  zeal,  augments  the  moral  resmirces,  and 
stimulates  the  moral  energies  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Not  in  the  estabUshment  of  new  sects, 
nor  in  the  mere  sustenance  of  religious  agitation, 
does  the  value  of  religious  reforms  and  religious 
rcvivalfl  mainly  consist.  These  may,  and  in 
most  cases  natiurally  will,  be  the  accompaniments 
or  the  consequences  of  such  a  movement;  but 
they  do. not  comprehend  its  full  virtue,  nor  its 
essential  glory.  When  the  religious  life  of  a 
great  nation,  or  of  a  great  sect,  becomes  stag- 
nant ;  when  its  priests  become  unfaithful  to  the 
sanctities  of  their  office,  and  its  people  sink  into 
unhealthy  lethargy;  when  corruptions  in  its 
discipline  provoke  no  remonstrance,  and  death- 
like repose  in  its  worship  occasions  no  solicitude, 
a  lion-hearted,  God-fearing,  man-loving,  Apos- 
tolic adventurer  is  a  benefactor  and  a  blessing — 
he  repeats  within  limits  the  unlimited  work  of 
Christ — ^he  redeems  the  people  of  God.  There 
is  Divine  power  in  his  strange,  strong,  unfet- 
tered, and  undismayed  humanity.  His  holy 
indignation,  awakened  by  ostentatious  abuses; 
his  fervent  prayers,  inspired  by  dread  of  pre- 
vailing impiety,  and  by  unwonted  devotion  to 
the  Most  High ;  his  appeals,  which  august  con- 
ventionalisms cannot  silence,  and  his  rebukes, 
which  no  sense  of  earthly  interests  can  restrain ; 
his  prophetic  glances,  of  which  piety,  poetry, 
and  love  (the  three  elemental  attributes  of  one 
beautiful  flame)  are  the  illumination ;  his  out- 
bursts of  deep  lamentation ;  his  grand  and  sacred 
scorn  of  all  aifectations,  and  unseemly,  unna- 
tural courtesies ;  his  defiance  of  enthroned  eccle- 
siaetical  potentates ;  his  faith,  warm  as  his  heart 
and  solid  as  his  instincts ;  his  eloquence  which 
rolls  with  mysterious  majesty,  as  though  it  were 
the  echo  of  speeches  addressed  by  Qod  to  the 
nations ;  his  absorption  in  the  Infinite,  Eternal, 
and  Almighty  wonders  of  that  Gospel  which  is 
at  once  the  tiieme  of  his  ministry,  the  plea  of 
bis  assumptions,  and  the  law  of  his  heart;  the 


tenderness  of  his  many  tears,  shed  over  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  wicked,  and  the  cruelty  of  unfaithful 
Mends;  the  yearnings  of  his  broken  soul;  in 
short,  the  magic  fervour  of  his  whole  address — 
thesC)  as  they  are  so  many  embodiments  and 
utterances  of  a  Keligiousness  uncommon  in  his 
day,  become  the  creative  agents  of  new  light 
and  new  life  to  all  who  come  within  the  range 
of  their  influence.  Words  thus  spoken  are  preg» 
nant  with  sublime  spiritual  power.  The  man 
thus  constituted  wears  the  commanding  dignity 
of  a  King,  whilst  he  exercises  the  functions  of 
a  Prophet.  Among  the  saints  ho  restores  new 
sanctity.  The  minister  of  Remorse,  he  is  truly 
the  minister  of  Salvation.  To  none  should  the 
Church  or  the  world  be  more  grateful  than  to 
such  a  man ;  for  from  none  do  richer  blessings 
proceed. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  very  many 
respects,  Edward  Irving  was  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  this  order.  He  was  connected  with  a 
branch  of  the  Christian  kingdom  where  spiritual 
flatness  and  inactivity  had  been  fostered  by 
events  and  by  leading  men  for  some  generations. 
He  came  upon  an  age  when  a  few  others, 
equally  with  himself,  felt  the  necessity  of  re- 
newed enterprise  and  restored  faith.  To  the 
restoration  of  faith,  and  the  renewal  of  enter- 
prise he  honestiy — ^with  all  the  ardour  of  im- 
pulse, combined  with  all  the  solemn  sobriety  of 
con  Bcientiousness — dedicated  his  life.  In  the  face 
of  innumerable  obstacles  he  persevered,  even 
unto  death.  Independent  in  tiie  application  of 
his  reasoning  powers  to  the  great  problems  of 
Revelation,  and  of  Religious  Truth,  he  met  the 
charge  of  heresy  with  calm  self-reliance  and 
holy  appeals  to  God.  Working  in  spheres  that 
had  been  long  neglected,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
to  which  his  contemporaries  were  utter  strangers, 
he  sustained  the  criticisms  of  the  captious,  the 
exclamations  of  the  astonished,  and  the  jeers  of 
the  envious  with  that  equanimity  which  is  an 
attribute  only  of  true  greatness.  Flattered  by 
a  popularity  that  had  never  been  surpassed,  he 
yielded  to  none  of  its  seductions.  Royal  smiles, 
and  the  blaze  of  aristocratic  beauty  never  put 
him  off  his  guard.  Princes  heard  his  faithful 
warnings ;  and  the  splendour  and  the  wealth  of 
the  metropolis  trembled  beneath  the  weight  of 
his  rebukes.  The  patronage  of  the  exalted  could 
not  betray,  the  persecution  of  the  mighty  could 
not  overcome ;  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant,  the 
factious,  and  the  profane  could  not  disturb  the 
resolutions  of  his  piety,  or  the  fidelity  of  his 
services.  He  was  God's  own ;  and  he  was  true. 
To  this,  rather  than  to  any  peculiarities  of 
opinion,  must  be  attributed  his  success.  Per 
he  was  successfiil.  Communities  with  which 
he  was  never  associated  felt  the  force  and  the 
value  of  his  zeal.  The  community  from  which 
he  was  cast  out  had  been  enriched  by  his  la- 
bours, and  was  reproached  by  his  excommuni- 
cation. And  another  community,  respectable 
for  the  character  and  the  numbera  of  ite  adhe- 
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rents,  and  noteworthy  for  the  comprehensiyenees 
of  its  basis  and  the  magnificence  of  its  worship, 
is  for  ever  identified  with  his  life,  though  not 
known  by  his  name.  Surely,  to  such  a  man  the 
gratitude  of  the  Church,  and  the  respect  of 
history  are  abundantly  due ! 

Edward  Irving  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of 
Annan — a  place  of  some  other  interesting  asso- 
ciations— on  the  15th  of  August,  1792.  His 
father  was  descended  from  a  French  family ;  his 
mother  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
family  of  which  Martin  Luther  was  an  illus- 
trious member.  His  parents  were  in  comfort- 
able circumstances;  and,  though  Edward  was 
one  of  eight  children,  his  education  was  not 
neglected.  His  first  instructress,  was  Margret 
Paine — ^an  aunt,  and  the  reputed  teacher  of  the 
author  of  the  famous  "Eights  of  Man,"  and 
"  The  Age  of  Eeason."  The  youth  was  given 
to  the  more  exuberant  and  healthy  amusements 
of  his  age — devoted  to  athletic  sports,  and  long 
rambles  on  the  shores,  or  rowings  on  the  waters 
of  the  beautifiil  Solway  Frith, — but  he  attended, 
notwithstanding,  with  some  success  to  the  severer 
occupations  of  the  school,  where  he  especially 
distinguished  himself  as  an  arithmetician.  The 
promise  thus  given  was  fulfilled  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  to  which  seminary  he  was  in  due 
course  sent.  He  made  such  proficiency  in  ma- 
thematics, that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Pro- 
fessor Leslie,  ho  was,  as  early  as  his  seventeenth 
year,  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  in  an 
academy  at  Haddington.  He  had  already  taken 
the  degree  of  "  A.M."  In  about  twelve  months 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  an  academy 
at  Kirkaldy.  It  was  here  that  he  completed  the 
probation  required  of  him  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  a  candidate  for  its  ministry.  He 
was  well  versed  in  classics,  modem  languages, 
and  ancient  and  modem  standard  literature;  and 
he  had  studied  natural  philosophy  and  the  more 
practical  sciences  to  considerable  purpose.  Thus 
equipped,  he  awaited  a  "call"  to  the  office  for 
which  he  had  diligently  and  solemnly  prepared 
himself.  Long  he  had  to  wait.  By  his  occa- 
sional sermons  he  had  rendered  himself  rather 
notorious  than  popular,  and  wherever  he  went 
excited  rather  the  curiosity  of  the  few  than  the 
admiration  of  the  many.  Without  conforming 
to  the  established  conventionalities  of  the  pulpit, 
either  in  the  courses  of  his  thinking  or  the  style 
of  his  address,  there  was  a  wayward  earnestness, 
and  a  deep-seated  originality  which  arrested  at- 
tention, but  failed  to  establish  power.  Growing 
weary  of  delay,  and  anxious  to  be  diligently  and 
regularly  employed  for  God,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  to  devote  him- 
self to  missionary  adventures.  His  intention  was 
not  to  commit  hunself  to  the  control  and  the  pro- 
tection of  any  existing  religious  corporation ;  but 
with  Apostolic  simplicity  and  Apostolic  faith, 
to  go  forth  under  ihe  guidance  of  Providence 
alone,  "without  purse  or  scrip" — thus  leaving 
the  BiDiBter  interests  of  life  to  the  eaie  of  Sim 


to  whose  glory  his  spiritual  energies  were  to  be 
so  unreservedly  and  chivalrously  consecrated. 
He  was  destined,  however,  to  a  less  hazardous, 
though  perhaps  a  not  less  troubled  and  laborious 
career.  One  Saturday  afternoon  he  reoeived  a 
message  inviting  him  to  preach  on  the  following 
day  for  Dr.  Andrew  Thompson  of  Edinburgh ; 
an  intimation  being  given  that  Dr.  Chalmers, 
who  was  at  that  time  seeking  an  assistant  minis- 
ter, would  be  one  of  the  congregation.  A  few 
days  having  passed  without  bringing  him  any 
conmiunication,  his  old  resolution  came  back  to 
his  heart  with  augmented  force,  and  he  actually 
packed  up  his  books,  despatched  them  to  Annan, 
and  proceeded  on  a  &rewell  journey  round  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire.  By  a  strange  whim  he  ex- 
tended his  ramble  to  Ireland:  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Colendne,  he  found  a  letter  from  his 
father  awaiting  him,  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  soliciting  his 
immediate  presence  in  Glasgow.  The  Doctor 
informed  him  that  he  wished  him  to  become  his 
assistant.  Irving  would  only  consent  on  the 
condition  that  the  people  should  first  hear  him 
preach.  He  preached  before  them,  and  was  forth- 
with installed  in  the  office  of  assistant  minister 
of  St.  John's,  Glasgow.  This  engagement  lasted 
only  three  years — time  long  enon^  for  the 
eamest  young  man  to  discover  that  honesty, 
originality,  and  naturalness  in  the  pulpit  were 
not  the  best  securities  of  public  and  offtcial  ap- 
probation. Again  without  satisfactory  occupa- 
tion, the  mind  of  this  brave  servant  of  God 
resorts  once  more  to  its  fiivourite  dream  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  —  a  dream  which  is  again 
interrupted  by  an  incident  firom  which  may  be 
dated  the  origin  of  Mr.  Irving's  peculiar  position 
and  influence  in  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Caledonian  Church  (of  Scotland)  in  Gross-street, 
Hatton- garden,  London,  was  at  this  period  in  a 
very  dejected  and  low  condition.  An  appeal 
was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Irving,  through  Dr.  Chal- 
mers (who  through  life  remained  his  Mend), 
that  he  would  take  the  ruins  under  his  care. 
He  consented,  and  immediately  removed  to  the 
metropolis,  after  having  submitted  to  the  rite  of 
ordination  in  his  native  parish.  He  had  not 
occupied  his  new  pulpit  many  months  when  he 
acquired  a  quite  unprecedented  popularity. 
Members  of  the  Boyal  £Bunily;  leading  states- 
men of  all  parties,  noblemen  of  every  grade,  the 
representatives  of  the  pubHo  press,  might  be 
regularly  seen  among  the  crowds  who  thronged 
to  hear  the  wonderful  preacher.  At  length, 
seat-holders  were  obliged  to  be  admitted  by  a 
side  door,  and  those  who  came  fix>m  curiosity 
could  only  gain  admission  by  ticket.  The 
earnestness,  originality,  and  tme  Christian  bdd- 
ness  of  the  man  commanded,  as  they  were  en- 
titled to,  this  eminence.  Nor  were  the  critics 
silent.  From  the  Timet  newspaper  to  the 
smallest  penny  journal — firom  the  Quarteriy 
B^views  to  the  petty  organs  of  denominationiil 
progcesB-— the  journals  of  the  day  reoorded  his 
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fame  and  canyassed  his  powers.  This  umi- 
Tallad  notoriety  neither  betrayed  his  meekness 
nor  modified  the  practical  fidelity  which  was 
fimm  the  beginning  one  of  the  most  obvious 
characteristios  of  his  ministry.  He  was  not 
abashed  by  the  presence  of  kings ;  nor  did  the 
powers  and  potentates  of  iniquity  effect  any 
restraint  of  his  sacred  denunciations.  At  the 
same  time  he  continued  his  independent  pursuit 
of  truth ;  and,  when  invited  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he 
was  not  afraid  to  avow  the  belief  on  which  he 
had  himself  been  once  ready  to  act,  that  those 
who  went  far  and  wide  with  the  Gospel  should 
trust,  as  did  the  first  missionaries,  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  those  on  whom  they  might  call  for 
their  support.  The  publication  of  this  discourse 
brought  upon  him  some  bitter  animadversions 
fi:om  those  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  society  at  whose  request  it 
had  been  delivered.  This  was  the  small  begin- 
ning of  strife.  Before  long  the  preacher  got 
involved  in  the  meshes  of  prophetical  interpre- 
tation* lake  some  good  people  in  aU  ages,  he 
wished  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  of 
coming  events.  In  this  fruitless  work  he  soon 
got  quite  absorbed.  Ho  now,  also,  began  to 
teach,  respecting  the  sacraments,  that  they  were 
more  than  appropriate  ceremonies,  they  were 
sacred  symbols :  they  were  not  mere  barren 
signs,  but  operative  and  vital  mysteries.  For 
instance,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "No  man 
can  take  upon  him  to  separate  the  effectual 
worJdng  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  baptism,  with- 
out making  void  all  the  ordinances  of  the  visible 
Chun^,  &c."  Notwithstanding  his  largeness  of 
souly  and  his  generally  very  liberal  notions  on 
questions  of  civil  and  religioiis  liberty,  and  not- 
withstanding these  approaches  to  the  theology 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  Mr.  Irving  was 
a  most  determined  and  violent  opponent  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  In  the  course  of  this 
contest  an  amusing  incident  occurred  which  we 
cannot  forbear  narrating : — 

"  WheD  tbo  Catholic  Relief  Bill  had  entered  its  final 
stagey  Mr.  Irving  determined  to  address  a  remonstrance 
to  the  King  against  giving  it  the  royal  assent.  The 
docnment  is  said  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  objargatory 
composition.  Aooompenied  by  two  of  the  heads  of  his 
oongregation,  its  author  presented  himself  according  to 
appoiniment  at  the  Hiome-office.  They  were  ushered 
into  an  antC'Chamber,  in  which  were  a  number  of  such 
misoellaneoas  personages  as  are  ever  haunting  the  outer 
rooms  of  Downing-s&eet.  Having  waited  about  ten 
minutee,  Ifr.  Irving  proposed  to  his  elders  that  they 
should  pray  for  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruler,  and  fbr  a 
blctring  to  aooompany  their  petition.  One  can  easily  con* 
cave  the  amazement  of  a  company  of  place-hunters  and 
officials  on  heholding  the  gaunt  and  almost  grotesque 
figure  of  Edward  Irving  upon  his  knees,  pounng  out  a 
ftfvid  prayer  for  the  king  and  country.  When  the  de- 
potatloii  had  risen,  and  were  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  gentleman  commissioned  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  to 
receive  themt  he  would  have  taken  the  petition  at  once. 
But  Kr.  Irving,  putting  himself  into  one  of  those  im- 
ponng  attitudes  which  nis  limbs  assumed  as  readily  as 
his  Umgne  moved  itself  to  speak,  begged  the  honour- 
sUe  gwitkiman  to  hear  fint  a  word  of  admonition.    He 


then  commenced  reading  and  ccmimenting  on  the  peti- 
tion, and  addressed  himself  to  the  Secretary's  heart  and 
conscience  with  words  and  gestures  that  made  him  pale 
and  tremble.  At  length  he  released  his  unwilling  auditor, 
on  his  giving  an  assurance  that  the  memorial  should  cer- 
tainly reach  the  throne."— Pp.  197, 198. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Irving  published  an  opi- 
nion, contrary  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  &ee  from  the  taints  of  here- 
ditary  sin ;  maintaining  that  he  was  absolutely 
and  truly  human,  and  that  he  was  only  saved 
from  actual  iniquities  by  the  triumphant  supre- 
macy of  the  Divinity,  which  dwelt  within  him. 
This  finally  resulted,  after  long  and  bitter  con- 
flicts, in  the  expulsion  of  this  noble  man  from 
the  Church  he  had  raised  to  such  prosperity, 
and  in  his  excommunication  from  the  loved  and 
weU-served  Church  of  his  native  land.  Con- 
sentaneously with  these  proceedings, the  mani- 
festation of  supernatural  gifts  began  to  ap- 
pear. Having  heard  that  at  Port  Glasgow  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  "  speaking  with  unknown 
tongues"  had  been  realised,  Mr.  Irving  de- 
spatched one  of  the  elders  of  his  Church  to  make 
observation  thereof.  The  report  was  favour- 
able. Soon  the  same  '*  gift"  was  received  by 
members  of  his  own  Church,  to  the  amusement 
of  many,  the  consternation  of  some,  and  the 
astonislunent  of  all.  Prophecies  were  spoken ; 
rebukes  were  administered;  exhortations  were 
applied  by  this  agency.  Thus  the  victim  of 
honest  heresy,  was  also  suspected  of  wild  fana- 
ticism; and  on  both  grounds  was  treated  with 
a  harshness  of  discipline  and  a  superciliousness 
of  contempt  that  are  sadly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity,  and  yet  more  sadly 
consistent  with  the  common  practices  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies.  Irving  eloquently  and  with 
true  dignity  of  spirit  defended  himself,  but  with- 
out avail ;  and  he  was  first  of  aU  thrust  out  of 
the  pulpit  he  had  so  long  honoured,  on  a  pre- 
tence of  having  violated  the  proper  discipline 
of  the  Church  by  the  encouragement  with  which 
he  regarded  the  speaking  in  unknown  tongues, 
and  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical body  with  which  he  had  been  associated 
throughout  his  life,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
outcast  divine  now  proceeded  to  the  filler  deve- 
lopment of  his  opinions.  The  '^Apostolate" 
was  set  up,  and  other  modificationB  (elaborated 
and  completed  in  the  ''  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church")  were  introduced.  But  the  strange 
author  of  these  changes  was  approaching  his  own 
final  change.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  a 
new  churdi  in  Edinburgh,  early  in  the  spring 
of  1834.  He  accomplished  this  undertaldng. 
The  following  summer  he  spent  in  London,  suf- 
fering, secluded,  and  gradually  going  towards 
his  grave.  Again  he  was  sent  on  a  visit  of 
ecclesiastical  purport  to  Scotland,  and  died  on 
the  way  thither  on  Monday,  December  the  8th. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Edward 
Irving;  and  if  it  indicate  nothing  more,  it  at 
least  proves  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of 
p9wer*    Success  in  life  is  only  the  reward  of 
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some  prominent  virtue  or  virtues,  or  of  some 
distinguishing  endowment  or  endowments.  A 
man  gets  no  permanent  fame  unless  he  be  more 
or  less  unusuallj  good  or  great.  Now,  without 
doubt,  Edward  Imng  did  what  scarcely  any 
other  preacher  of  modem  times  has  done — ^he 
attracted  the  wise  and  the  honourable  of  all 
classes.  The  poor  loved  him  as  a  friend,  and 
trusted  him  as  an  advocate.  The  learned  re- 
spected him  for  his  erudition.  The  polite  ad- 
mired him  for  his  refinement.  And  the  exalted 
in  rank,  power,  and  station  were  so  fascinated 
by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence,  that  they  con- 
tinuously sustained  the  severity  and  integrity 
of  his  counsels  and  appeals.  Critics  left  the 
usual  spheres  of  their  activity  to  test  his  ex- 
cellence. The  idle  followed  him  to  satiate  their 
curiosity.  The  earnest  and  the  devout  in  crowds 
became  his  disciples.  The  sensation  he  made 
was  the  product  of  something  real.  He  con- 
descended to  no  mere  ingenious  vagaries.  He 
never  became  a  pantaloon  or  a  down  in  the 
pulpit.  He  did  not  degrade  the  sanctity  of  his 
office  by  assuming  the  tricks  of  the  stage.  He 
appealed  to  more  sober  faculties  than  those  of 
wonder  or  of  inquisitiveness.  He  subdued, 
converted,  thrilled,  alarmed,  as  well  as  asto- 
nished his  countless  and  diverse  auditors.  He 
wrought — ^not  by  the  assumptions  of  audacity, 
nor  by  the  devices  of  affectation,  but  by  the 
magic  of  some  native  and  actual  qualities  to 
which  the  world  had  long  been  growing  un- 
accustomed, and  by  which,  whenever  their  ma- 
nifestations have  appeared,  it  has  been  deeply 
and  widely  moved.  It  may  be  worth  our  while 
to  inquire  what  were  the  main  secrete  of  his 
power. 

We  have  already  specified  many  of  the  things 
to  which  his  extraordinary  popularity  could  not 
airly  be  attributed.  But  there  is  one  grand 
feature  of  his  life,  to  which  perhaps  his  pos- 
thumous fame  among  the  superficial  may  be 
chiefly  owing,  which,  we  think,  however,  does 
not  account  for  the  vital  influence  he  exercised 
when  living.  Many  seem  too  ready  to  suppose 
that,  if  a  man  grow  fanatical,  and  claim  peculiar 
correspondences  with  Heaven,  and  deal  in  the 
solemn  and  startling  phenomena  of  the  super- 
natural, it  will  be  very  easy  to  bring  together  a 
band  of  credulous  and  superstitious  mortals, 
who  never  yield  to  independent  and  rational 
inquiry,  and  who  are  by  constitution  and  by 
education  prepared  for  such  impositions  as 
•quacks,  and  adventurers,  and  false  prophets,  or 
self-deceived  enthusiasts  will  adopt.  Now,  this 
theory — ^the  general  correctness  of  which  we 
have  no  motive  to  dispute— does  not  touch  the 
'Case  in  hand.  Its  utter  inapplicability  is  demon- 
strable on  several  obvious  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  ungraceM  and  unfair  thus  easily 
to  assume  that  because  a  man  appeals  to  the 
■supernatural  he  must  be  either  an  impostor  or 
«  fool.  Certainly,  the  whole  of  Edward  Irving*s 
life-*^Tery  featm  <^  his  character  is  a  proteet 


against  the  ascription  of  either  of  those  titles  to 
him.  He  was  never  calmer — never  more  patient 
in  his  investigations — ^nevcr  more  thoroughly 
transparent,  serious,  or  manly  than  when  he 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  gift  of  tongues. 
He  argued  the  point  without  dogmatism;  he 
submitted  to  tests  without  timidity  or  impa- 
tience ;  he  asserted  his  point  without  arrogance ; 
he  pursued  his  course  with  a  tranquil  and  en- 
lightened conviction  that  the  Bible  justified  it ; 
and  appealed  to  the  events  which  rendered  it  so 
mysterious  and  questionable,  with  the  full  as- 
surance that  they  were  facts  in  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  active — ^the  bond  fide  revelations  of 
Heaven.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  endorse 
that  belief  of  his.  At  present  we  have  nothing 
to  say  cither  as  to  the  philosophy  in  which  it 
had  its  origin,  or  the  phenomena  which  were 
pleaded  in  its  confirmation.  But  we  do  most 
solemnly  protest  against  this  off-hand  method  of 
setting  aside  statements  the  veracity  of  which 
is  well  attested,  and  of  damning  the  character  of 
a  man  who  was  well  known  and  dearly  loved  for 
the  virtues  which  glorified  his  private  and  his 
public  life. 

In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  absolutely  adverse  to  the  supposition 
that  he  succeeded  by  appealing  to  the  credulity 
or  the  superstition  of  the  world.  Who  were 
they  ?  Not  the  ragged,  ignorant,  impulsive  and 
uninquiring  mob.  Tliey  were  men  distinguished 
for  intelligence,  occupying  positions  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  separated  by  every  mark  from 
the  usual  victims  of  religious  imposture.  They 
were  the  statesmen,  princes,  professional  gentle- 
men, critics,  literati,  and  thinkera  of  his  day. 
The  easy,  lazy,  and  thoughtless  undoubtedly 
were  among  his  casual  hearers ;  but  his  friends, 
his  frequent  attendants,  and  his  permanent  dis- 
ciples were  honourable,  intelligent,  and  disin- 
terested men.  Judging  by  his  earlier  labours  in 
the  metropolis,  we  might  say  that  for  splendour, 
information,  and  true  moral  respectability  his 
congregations  were  unrivalled  in  modem  times. 
In  his  later  life — ^when  the  first  flush  of  his 
triumphs  had  somewhat  subsided — ^he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  and  good  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belonged ;  and  many,  even  those 
who  took  a  part  in  his  excommunication,  sepa- 
rated from  him  with  tears  of  affection  and 
protestations  of  respect.  The  denomination  to 
which  he  gave  birth — the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church — considering  its  numbers,  is  perhaps  the 
fi:'eest  from  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  osten- 
tatious spiritual  follies  of  all  the  sects  of  Chris- 
tendom. True,  they  have  dogmas  which  can 
only  be  accepted  as  necessary  inferences  from 
more  rational  and  important  principles  :  true, 
they  contend  with  over-wrought  earnestness  for 
the  trivial  elements  of  organisation,  discipline 
and  worship  :  true,  they  celebrate  the  service  of 
God  with  cdaborate  and  august  ceremonies :  but, 
whilst  they  enthrone  litde  dogmas — such  as 
that  xplating  \q  tbe  second  advent — ^they  aio 
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illtutrioas  for  their  practical  catholicity  as  well 
as  for  their  large  acquaintance  with  and  their 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures:  whilst  they  are 
rigid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  precise  eccle- 
siastical machinery  they  have  instituted,  their 
many  officers  are  wonderfully  free  from  the  con- 
ceits and  assumptions  of  priest-craft ;  and,  whilst 
they  resort  to  every  resource  of  art  and  taste  to 
make  their  worship  splendid,  they  discriminate 
with  unceasing  care  hctwcen  the  symbol  and 
the  soul  of  devotion — ^between  the  poetic  forms 
and  the  spiritual  reality  of  godliness.  So  that, 
whether  we  judge  him  by  his  first  achieve- 
mentSy  his  maturer  faith,  or  his  posthumous  re- 
nown, Edward  Irving  was  no  simpleton,  and  no 
knave. 

Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  that 
in  so  far  as  his  life  was  a  success,  it  was  so  in 
ipiU  of  those  characteristics  which  are  usuaUy 
cited  in  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  real  moral 
power  of  the  man  was  sensibly  and  largely  di- 
minished by  his  lapsing  into  the  ecstacies  and 
dreams  of  supematurahsm.  Till  ho  began  to 
talk  about  miracles,  and  prophecy,  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  three  kingdoms 
revered  his  name :  then  many  began  to  laugh, 
to  doubt,  and  to  pity.  When  he  talked  in 
solemn  naturalness  and  severe  simplicity  to  the 
people,  they  listened  to  him  with  rapt  and  unsus- 
pecting attention — they  yielded  up  unquestion- 
ingly  to  his  strange  control  conscience,  imagina- 
tion, and  heart.  But  when  he  perplexed  them 
with  his  theories  of  **  interpretation,"  and  paused 
in  his  speech  that  the  *'  possessed  **  might  utter 
their  unintelligible  jargon,  they  stared  in  won- 
derment and  shed  tears  of  compassion.  He 
retained  many  followers  by  whom  his  character 
and  memory  are  not  disgraced ;  but  he  lost  many 
over  whom  he  had  long  exercised  a  healthy 
influence,  and  through  whom  he  conmiunicated 
to  his  country  his  real  and  his  richest  religious 
bequests.  For  we  seek  not  the  full  measure — 
no,  not  even  the  chief  elements  of  Edward 
Inring's  spiritual  power,  in  the  events  and  the 
associations  of  his  later  days,  nor  in  the  repute, 
the  resources,  or  the  enterprise  of  the  sect  which 
is  popularly  known  by  his  name.  The  true  work 
done  by  him  was  completed  before  his  unusual 
proceedings  commenc^.  He  had  revived  re- 
ligious thought  in  the  land.  He  had,  by  his 
quiet  yet  mighty  labours,  inaugurated  a  grand, 
deep,  moral  movement  which  had  a  consumma- 
tion far  nobler,  and  a  dominion  far  wider  than 
the  peculiarities  of  his  subsequent  faith  or  the 
number  of  nominal  disciples  he  left  behind  him. 
His  glory  consists  not  in  the  fact  tiiat  he  in- 
vented a  new  ecclesiastical  system,  or  elicited 
supernal  displays  of  religious  animation ;  if  his 
memory  deserves  any  possible  reproach,  these 
were  his  misfortunes  and  his  mistakes ;  but  he 
is  entitled  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance 
for  that  he  blew  God^s  trumpet  of  salvation  in 
ears  that  had  liever  before  heard  its  tones,  and 
with  a  power  which  startled  into  activity  those 


who  had  been  long  familiar  with  its  solemn 
music. 

Yes:  Irving  was  a  sincere,  earnest,  deeply 
religious  man.  He  had  high  intellectual  powers. 
He  was  mighty  in  speech.  His  imagination 
was  intimate  with  the  beautiful*  the  mysterious, 
the  magnificent  in  the  universe,  and  in  life. 
His  reason  could  grapple  with  stout  difficulties ; 
and,  when  they  were  mastered,  it  was  dear, 
distinct,  and  certain  in  the  comprehension  of 
the  themes  on  which  it  was  exercised.  But 
these  were  not  his  power.  Others  were  more 
learned,  more  logical,  more  versatile,  if  not 
more  eloquent.  Few  had  a  more  fascinating 
authority  over  words,  perhaps ;  but  many  could 
boast  a  corrector  insight  into  systems.  His  elo- 
quence and  his  thought  were  but  the  instruments 
of  a  fervent,  devoted,  and  sanctified  soul.  Qod 
gave  him  power.  The  Spirit  witnessed  unto 
him.  He  spake  as  a  man  having  authority.  He 
had  the  heart  of  a  Prophet,  and  the  presence  of 
a  Master.  His  words  were  like  tears,  and 
prayers,  and  groans.  He  agonised  with  men. 
He  wrestied,  and  fought,  and  commanded.  He 
let  out  in  his  address  the  holy  sympathies  of  his 
rich  nature.  ,He  traded  witii  realities,  and  not 
with  shams ;  and  he  was  upright  in  his  business. 
His  sword  was  sharp  as  truth ;  his  spear  pointed 
as  love.  Whenever  his  Hps  moved,  you  could 
hear  his  great  heart  beat.  He  was  the  proud 
ambassador  of  the  Almighty,  and  you  should 
know  his  message.  He  came  before  the  people 
ever  fresh  with  the  vigour,  the  sanctity,  and 
the  charms  of  the  Infinite.  His  home  was  in 
the  Eternal,  and,  when  he  appeared,  its  awful 
sanctions,  symbols,  and  furniture  still  clung  to 
him.  He  came  direct  from  Jehovah  to  the  sinner 
man.  He  was  a  mediator  between  a  yearning 
Creator  and  an  aspiring  creature.  He  was  the 
interpreter  of  the  Ineffable.  When  he  told  the 
great  and  the  proud  of  their  sins,  he  did  it  as 
though  it  were  their  own  consciences  speaking 
to  them.  His  fine  old  phrases  about  judgment, 
were  mysterious  and  awM  as  the  intuitive 
forebodings  of  the  convinced  and  conscious 
soul.  Everything  he  said  and  did  was  actual. 
It  was  a  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you." 
His  prayers  were  the  abandonment  of  piety; 
and  his  sermons  the  abandonment  of  honest, 
faithful,  constant  love.  In  the  name  of  God  he 
went  on  his  way.  He  knew  it  was  all  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death.  His 
zeal  was  apostolic,  and  he  had  the  valour  of  a 
hero.  Ever  ready  for  martyrdom,  he  lived 
grandly;  carelessly  as  to  himself — all  anxiously 
as  to  others.  The  world  felt  when  he  fairly 
came  into  it  that  he  was  its  true  and  magnani- 
mous/rm>^;  and  therefore  it  respected,  admired, 
and  loved  him.  Not  often  does  the  world  get 
such  a  friend !  Ages  sometimes  pass  away  and 
not  one  such  appears.  By  the  scarcity  of  the 
honour,  and  the  fulness  of  the  privilege,  when 
such  an  one  appears,  in  gratitude,  and  in  reve- 
rence, the  world  embraces  him.    Oh !  if  all  the 
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preaohers  talked  thus  boldly,  nataraUj,  and 
truthfully  to  the  heart  of  man,  how  changed 
would  soon  be  the  aspect  of  affairs!  But 
among  the  priesthoods,  the  force  of  example  is 
weak,  because  the  fire  of  emulation  bums 
dimly.  Many  who  are  too  proud  to  imitate,  are 
not  degraded  enough  to  envy.  Many  who  in- 
dustriously ignore  the  living,  iudustriously 
malign  the  dead.  But  the  living  are  mighty  in 
spite  of  them ;  and,  in  spite  of  them,  the  dead 
are  not  forgotten ;  and  thousands  who  are  weary 
of  the  tame  platitudes  of  their  contemporaries, 
resort  with  pious  pleasure  to  the  traditions  and 
records  of  the  departed  to  save  themselves  from 
absolute  spiritual  starvation.  Thus  Edward 
Irving  18  a  power  to  many  who  knew  him  not. 
Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh.  He  died  in 
the  Lord,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 
But  the  power  of  his  fame  is  the  same 
as  was  the  power  of  his  life.  It  is  the 
power  of  moral  beauty,  of  absorbed  devotion,  and 
of  earnest  love — ^in  short,  the  magic  omnipotence 
of  sincerity. 

Edward  Irving  had  illustrious  Mends.  He  was 
great  among  the  great.  The  noble  ennobled  him 
by  their  fellowship.  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  won 
^m  him  the  affection  of  a  son,  felt  towards  him 
the  love  of  a  brother.  Erederick  Denison  Mau- 
rice, and  Thomas  Carlyle  of  our  own  day  knew 
him  intimately,  and  loved  him  well.  And  Cole- 
ridge delighted  him  not  seldom  with  his  mono- 
1(^68  of  philosophy  and  his  uncomely  but  im- 
pressive tokens  of  esteem.  Why  did  a  man  thus 
guarded,  go  off  into  such  wonderful  eccentricities  ? 
That  he  should  have  been  encouraged  to  in- 
dependence of  thought  by  these  mighty  men 
and  ministers  we  should  have  expected.     But 


Chalmers  believed  only  in  the  sapematural  of  the 
Past — Coleridge  in  the  fiupernaliBm  of  the  Eternal 
— Carlyle  in  the  glorious  naturalism  of  history, 
religion,  and  life — and  Maurice  in  the  poetry  and 
the  power  of  supematuralism — ^but,  we  suppose, 
hardly  in  its  philosophy  at  all.  The  stolid  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Scotch  divine,  counterbalanced 
by  the  profoimdly  religious  catholicity  of  the 
rest,  might  have  seduced  the  impetuous  but 
stately  mind  of  the  inquirer  from  the  estabUsbed 
forms  and  prominent  theological  angles  of  hi» 
faith ;  but  surely  they  could  not  have  had  any 
share  in  the  responsibilities  of  his  inexplicable 
and  unaccountable  extravagances  of  faith  ? 

No:  Irving  teas  independent,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  conform  even  to  his  honoured  com- 
panions, with  whom  he  often  took  sweet  counsel, 
and  at  whose  feet  he  was  proud  to  sit.  He  was 
docile,  meek,  and  ready  to  learn.  But  he  must 
follow  only  the  light  within.  Capable  of  great 
faith,  he  knew  no  scepticism,  and  therefore  he 
believed  more  than  the  common  sense  of  the 
world  can  generally  take  in.  He  never  had 
reason  to  distrust  the  Book  :  he  had  all  trust  in 
the  God  of  the  Book :  and  what  God  had  been 
reported  by  the  Book  to  have  done,  why  should 
He  not  do  again  ?  What  He  had  given  to  Paul, 
why  should  He  not  give  to  him  ?  What  He  had 
once  instituted,  why  should  it  not  stand  for  ever  ? 
These  questions  it  is  not  for  us  to  answer.  We 
onl^  ask  them  by  way  of  suggesting,  generously 
to  our  hero,  and  respeotAilly  to  his  despisers, 
that  upon  the  answer  which  shall  be  given  to 
them  depends  his  consistency  or  inconsistency ; 
bis  greatness  or  his  imbecility;  his  goodness 
and  piety,  or  his  dishonesty  and  the  worthlessness 
of  his  soul. 
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It  is  now  several  thousand  years  since  the  world 
began  to  fight  for  freedom,  and  the  struggle 
stiU  goes  on  as  bitterly  as  ever.  Collectively, 
the  blood  that  has  been  shed  for  freedom  would 
incarnadine  the  Atlantic,  and  the  tears  it  has 
caused  to  flow  would  make  a  new  Niagara. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  considered  premature  if, 
in  the  year  1855,  we  try  to  find  out  what  free- 
dom is. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  curious 
anomaly,  that  in  the  fr^eest  states  described  in 
history  there  has  alwa3rB  been  the  least  amount 
of  personal  liberty.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
model  republics  of  antiquity,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  chief  of  them  all — Laconia.  The 
Lacedemonians  ate,  drank,  and  dressed  by  pre- 
scribed rule;  they  were  restricted  to  a  single 
garment  annually,  and  were  therefore  compul- 
sorily  dirty  and  ragged  for  many  months  in  the 
year ;  they  dined  at  a  public  table  on  the  coarsest 


fare ;  they  relinquished  the  right  even  to  their 
own  children,  and  denied  themselves  all  the 
comforts  of  home  and  family.  But  the  Lacedae- 
monians, for  all  that,  were  free ;  and  they  were 
ever  ready  to  die  for  their  freedom,  which  waa 
the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  whole  ancient 
world.  What,  then,  is  this  freedom  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  personal  slavery  ?  Is  it  worth 
the  blood  and  tears  it  has  always  cost?  And 
if  so,  who  are  they  who  are  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate and  ^*oy  it,  and  by  what  means  is  it  to 
be  obtained  and  secured  ? 

The  distinction  between  public  and  personal 
liberty — between  that  of  the  state  and  the  indi- 
vidual— ^has  been  defined  by  Monteequieu  and 
other  writers ;  but  it  is  suggested  in  a  clear 
enough  manner  for  our  present  purpose  in  the 
following  few  words  of  Adam  Ferguson: — 
"  Man,"  says  he,  "  is  by  nature  the  member  of 
a  community;    and  when  considered  in  this 
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capacity,  the  indiTidiial  appears  to  be  no  longer 
made  for  himself.  He  must  forego  his  happi- 
ness and  his  freedom  when  these  interfere  with 
the  good  of  society.  He  is  only  part  of  a  whole : 
and  the  praise  we  think  dne  to  his  virtae,  is  but 
a  branch  of  that  more  general  commendation 
we  bestow  on  the  member  of  a  body^  on  the 
part  of  a  fabric  or  engine,  for  being  well-fitted 
to  occupy  its  place,  and  produce  its  effect/' 
Thus  the  old  republican  did  not  live  for  himself, 
but  for  his  country.  All  his  hopes,  wishes, 
pasaioDB,  centred  in  her.  He  was  not  proud  or 
Tain  as  a  man,  but  as  a  citizen :  the  tastes  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  distributed  over 
fiiahion,  table,  equipage,  art,  literature,  were 
concentrated  upon  tiie  glory  of  the  state ;  and 
the  affections  that  woald  have  been  absorbed 
by  his  wife,  children,  and  parents,  welled  forth 
in  one  grand  and  universal  stream  of  patriotism. 
This  was  the  public  **  virtue  "  of  the  ancients — 
a  word  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  translate 
by  valour,  goodness,  or  heroism.  It  was  the 
entire  abnegation  of  self,  the  confounding  of 
personal  with  national  identity,  the  political 
pantheism  which  worshipped  the  whole  in  its 
meanest  portions,  and  by  &e  superinduction  of 
a  lofty  and  holy  purpose,  conferred  upon  the 
commonest  instincts  of  our  nature  a  character  of 
the  sublime. 

'Hiere  we  begin  to  connect  some  idea,  however 
vague  and  shadowy,  with  the  word  freedom. 
Self-denial  is  the  mainspring  of  virtue ;  for  in 
a  social  as  well  as  religious  sense,  there  is  an 
original  vice  of  humanity  which  demands  severe 
and  perpetual  control.  In  this  conviction  origi- 
nated the  asceticism  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  austerities  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before. 
In  the  religious  point  of  view,  our  highest  virtue 
ia  only  redeemed  sin;  and  in  the  social,  our 
proudest  civilisation  only  reclaimed  savageism. 
The  American  Indian  possessed  many  of  the 
virtues  of  the  ancient  Spartan,  but  only  in  a 
wild  and  rudimental  state.  These  were  exer- 
cised for  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  indivi- 
dual more  than  of  the  community,  to  which  he 
clung  only  for  protection,  or  from  habit,  with- 
out losing  in  its  identity  his  own.  The  Laco- 
dssmonian,  on  his  part,  drilled  the  same  savage 
virtues  into  a  form  corresponding  with  his  social 
development,  though  with  nothing  higher.  His 
WM  a  military,  not  a  hunting  tri^ ;  his  country 
was  a  camp,  surrounded  by  hostile  drcumvalla- 
tions;  and  its  children  were  soldiers,  whose 
duties  were  obedience,  valour,  foresight,  and 
patient  endurance  of  cold,  heat,  hunger,  and 
fatigue.  The  difference  was,  that  in  the  one 
these  were  instincts,  and  in  the  other  principles. 
The  one  practised  them  to  signalise  himself  in 
his  tribe,  the  other  from  a  heroical  devotion  to 
freedom  and  country. 

But  the  Qrecian  type  of  civilisation  was  in 
its  natuxB  transitory.  Man  was  not  intended 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  condition  of  a  wild 


beast,  throttling  and  throttled  by  his  neighbours 
of  the  forest.  War,  by  its  vicissitudes,  destroys 
itself  in  the  end.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
first  Persian  contest,  Athens  swallowed  up  her 
smaller  confederates ;  she  was  afterwards  swal- 
lowed up  in  turn  by  Sparta;  then  both  by 
Macedon ;  and  then  all  Greece  by  Rome.  Eome 
extended  her  conquests  tUl  wealth  and  luxury 
sapped  the  sources  of  her  vigour,  and  at  the 
same  time  drew  upon  her  a  headlong  flood  of 
hungry  barbarians  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  empire  was  shattered  to  pieces  in 
the  shock ;  and  frx)m  the  collision  of  the  mascu- 
line spirits  of  the  desert  with  her  corrupt  and 
hlasS  refinement,  there  gradually  arose  the  new 
form  of  civilisation  in  which  it  is  our  fortune  to 
live. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  compare  the  two  con- 
ditions of  society,  past  and  present;  but  we 
may  remark  that,  notwithstanding  constant  in* 
temiptions,  the  steady  and  obvious  tendency  of 
the  new  is  towards  peace  and  order.  This  arises 
in  part  from  the  natural  course  of  events ;  but 
the  philosophical  inquirer  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve in  it  the  guiding  influence — ^however  dis- 
torted for  a  time  by  vain  polemics,  or  clouded 
by  frantic  passions— of  the  sublime  ethics  of 
Christianity,  concentrating  in  one  Message  to 
mankind,  stamped  with  Divine  authority,  every- 
thing excellent  in  human  wisdom,  and  everything 
lofty  and  benign  in  human  virtue. 

A  corresponding  change  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place  in  the  form  of  frx>edom :  but  the 
thing  is  the  same.  Freedom  still  demands  self- 
denial,  fortitude,  and  devotion  to  country, 
although  these  arc  no  longer  inconsistent  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  tastes  and  affections,  and 
the  practice  of  the  charities  of  life.  Freedom, 
although  in  some  countries  existing  only  in  the 
germ,  is  a  part  of  the  political  constitution  of 
modem  Europe :  it  is  a  part  of  our  social  and 
domestic  manners;  it  is  a  part  even  of  our 
religion — ^for  "  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty!"  Let  us  see,  then,  how  far 
freedom  is  appreciated  and  understood  by  the 
nuisses  of  the  people.  In  the  old  communities 
there  was  to  some  extent  a  moral  as  well  as 
physical  equality  among  the  citizens.  Legisla- 
tion there — ^in  obedience  to  what  would  seem  to 
be  its  natural  tendency  among  all  mankind — 
was  carried  to  excess.  Everybody  knew  his 
rank  and  place  in  the  state;  everybody  was 
acquainted  with  his  rights  as  well  as  duties; 
and  all  were  educated  pretty  nearly  alike.  There 
was  little  liability,  therefore,  to  misapprehen- 
sion ;  there  were  no  social  complications  to  con- 
fuse, and  no  puzzling  contradictions  to  reconcile. 
Power  might  sometimes  refuse,  as  elsewhere, 
the  demands  of  justice ;  the  patricians  of  Home 
might  trample  upon  the  plebeians,  and  the  ple- 
beians rise  in  insurrection  against  the  patri* 
cians;  but  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  right,  no 
controversy  about  the  theory  of  freedom — all 
was  a  question  of  force.    In  Athens,  even  during 
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the  democracy  of  Soloiii  men  of  the  lowest  of 
the  four  classes  into  which  he  divided  the  popu- 
lation, were  entirely  ineligible  even  for  the 
meanest  offices  in  the  state ;  yet  they  had  the 
privilege  of  deliberation  and  voting  just  the 
same  as  those  of  the  knightly  class. 

In  our  day  communities  are  on  a  far  greater 
scale :  Greece,  which  was  divided  into  so  many 
states,  occupying  so  large  a  space  in  history, 
forms  in  the  aggregate  but  a  very  little  country 
in  the  map  of  modem  Europe ;  and  Bome  was 
only  a  single  city,  with  dependent  camps  and 
fortresses  dotting  here  and  there  what  history 
calls  the  fioman  world.  But  besides  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  mere  numbers,  there  are  a 
thousand  complications  in  our  form  of  society 
that  were  quite  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and 
what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  there  is  not 
the  most  distant  approach  to  an  equality  of 
knowledge  in  the  multitudinous  classes  of  the 
population.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  all  European  countries  are 
ignorant  both  of  their  duties  and  rights,  and 
that  the  freedom  for  which  they  are  cutting  or 
are  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  is  a 
chimera,  of  the  form,  nature,  and  effects  of 
which  they  are  themselves  in  profound  ignorance. 
In  our  own  country  the  delusions  of  ignorance 
are  as  remarkable  as  elsewhere,  though  not  so 
mischievous.  If  wages  are  low,  the  masters  are 
starving  us ;  and  the  cry  is.  Let  us  strike !  If 
work  is  scarce,  the  Government  is  against  us — 
Let  us  have  reform  or  rebel !  Few  seem  to  sus- 
pect that  a  right  can  never  exist  absolutely  when 
it  is  in  contact  with  other  rights ;  and  that  the 
perfection  of  policy,  in  our  imperfect  state  of 
society,  is  the  adjustment,  at  each  other's  ex- 
pense, of  conflicting  wills  and  wants.  One  cause 
of  such  delusions  is  want  of  knowledge,  but 
another  is  want  of  public  virtue — that  is  to  say, 
want  of  self-denial,  fortitude,  and  devotion  to 
country,  the  grand  conditions  of  freedom.  No 
one  will  suspect  that  we  oppose  a  fair  remunera- 
tion of  labour ;  but  to  seek  this  by  means  which 
betray,  at  the  best,  the  most  childish  ignorance 
of  political  economy,  the  science  on  which  the 
system  rests,  is  absurd.  Neither  shall  we  be 
suspected  of  opposing  public  reform :  but  this 
must  not  be  sought  from  selflsh  or  one-sided 
motives,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  rea- 
sonable knowledge  and  public  virtue. 

The  popular  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
freedom,  and  of  the  qualities  fitted  to  achieve  it, 
leads  to  a  fatal  error  in  the  means  of  revolution. 
The  means  usually  adopted  are  force ;   and  as 


force  cannot  strike  at  systems  or  theories,  its 
victims  are  of  necessity  men,  and  its  results 
murder;  and  being  as  bUnd  and  stupid  as  it 
is  violent,  it  destroys  the  innocent  and  guilty 
alike.  When  its  work  is  accomplished,  what 
is  it  to  do  ?  The  only  freedom  it  has  gained  is 
the  freedom  to  bum  and  slay ;  and  when  that  is 
at  an  end,  its  occupation  is  gone,  and  it  is 
ruined  by  its  very  success.  Then  we  have  the 
reaction.  This  conquering  force  becomes  con- 
fused —  helpless  —  timid  ;  till,  sinking  from 
frenzy  into  idiotism,  it  either  sneaks  out  of  the 
field  and  permits  a  restoration,  or  allows  itself 
without  a  stmggle  to  be  bestridden  by  a  tyrant. 

And  why  a  tyrant  ?  Why  not  rather  say  that 
it  'permits  some  virtuous  citizen  to  direct  for 
good  those  energies  which  when  employed  by  it- 
self are  always  evil  ?  Simply  because  there  is  no 
rapport  between  the  mind  of  force  and  that  of 
patriotism.  A  nation  may  from  habit  permit 
itself  to  be  governed  quietly  by  a  dynasty  with 
which  it  has  no  sympathies  in  common ;  but  a 
hero  of  revolution  must  be  an  impersonation 
of  the  public  thought,  or  he  is  nothing.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  the  new  tyrant  has  not  even 
the  option  of  tranquillity.  The  spirits  of  his 
power  must  be  employed,  or  they  wiU  rend 
their  master;  and  their  employment  must  be 
adapted  to  their  genius  and  habits,  for,  unlike 
the  demons  of  the  wizard,  they  cannot  be  set  to 
the  endless  task  of  weaving  ropes  of  the  sea- 
sand. 

This  frantic  and  suicidal  force  exists  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  every  country,  because 
in  every  country  there  exist,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  vice.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however  (as  in  the  present 
day  in  our  England),  that  it  is  kept  down  by  the 
knowledge,  good  sense,  and  patriotism  of  the 
other  classes  of  the  population ;  and  it  sometimes 
happens — which  wo  trust  may  hereafter  be 
found  to  be  the  case  in  continental  Europe — 
that  when  its  devastations  are  over,  they  leave 
a  fedr  field  of  action  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  minority.  This  is  so  far  well ;  but  it  is 
a  mere  remedy  for  a  mischief  already  accom- 
plished, or  at  best  a  mere  neutralisation  of  an 
existing  and  continuing  evil.  ^  It  would  bo 
better,  if  this  could  be  done,  to  remove  the  causes 
of  the  error ;  to  equalise  the  different  classes  of 
the  people  at  least  in  ordinary  instroction ;  to 
explain  their  misconc^tions ;  and  to  lead  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  tho  high  and  holy  nature  of 
Freedom,  and  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  achieved  and  enjoyed. 
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*'  We  are  snch  stufF 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 


I  have  to-day  been  turning  over  some  de- 
tached papers  of  Lotty's,  and  there  is  certainly 
much  in  them  to  remind  me  of  her.  German 
descent  by  her  mother*s  side.  Without  headings, 
or  mottoes,  or  morab,  of  any  kind,  I  find  such 
fiagments  as  these : — 

(I.) 

'^ Mother,  mother!"  said  Ida,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  clasped  fingers,  ''he  is  coming!  he 
will  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour !" 

**  Impossible,  child !"  said  the  silver-haired 
mother  of  the  prettiest  maid  of  the  valley — 
"  impossible  that  he  should  return  alone,  and  so 
suddenly."^ 

"But,  mother,  I  saw  Jiim  plainly,  crossing 
the  bridge  that  spans  the  ravine ;  his  form  stood 
out  dark  and  distinct  as  he  seemed  to  walk  over 
the  disc  of  the  fuU-moon,  and  his  armour 
sparkled  in  the  rays  as  he  disappeared.  We 
shall  see  him  in  a  few  minutes !" 

l^^ow,  the  lover  did  not  come  to  the  valley, 
neither  in  few  minutes,  nor  in  many  hours; 
nor  in  weary,  weary  days,  nor  in  the  dark, 
long  winter  months.  The  spring-birds  came 
and  sang,  and  the  summer  was  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  corn-fields  were  brown  once  more, 
and  Ida  was  pining  and  sad ;  for  the  harvest- 
moon  rose  laige  and  round  over  against  the 
bridge  that  spanned  the  ravine,  just  as  it  had 
risen,  when  she  saw  the  form  of  her  lover  walk 
across  its  red-gold  disc  a  year  before ;  and  Ida, 
looking  forth  £rom  her  window,  saw  not  the 
form  of  her  lover  again,  though  the  war  was 
over  and  finished,  and  many  lovers  had  come 
back  to  the  valley  to  the  maids  of  their  choice 
and  their  vows. 

But  tidings  came  to  Ida  and/  her  mother  that 
the  long-lost  and  long-wept  one  had  died  of  his 
wounds,  a  prisoner  in  a  strange  land,  a  whole 
year  ago.  Then  Ida  knew  that  the  form  she 
bad  seen  against  the  disc  of  the  red,  full-moon 
was  a  vision,  and  a  token  that  her  lover  was 
dead.  And  she  bowed  her  head  upon  the 
shoulder  of  her  mother. 

The  next  day,  there  was  rain  in  the  valley, 
which  continued  till  nigh  sun-set.  And  Ida 
sat  with  her  mother  at  the  open  window,  for 
soft  Bouih-west  airs  were  blowing,  as  the  rain 
stUl  fell,  very  gently. 

Suddenly,  Ida  clapped  her  long,  thin  white 
hands  together,  and  cried  aloud — 

"  See,  mother,  see  what  a  beautiful  rainbow 
over  the  ravine !    Oh,  mother !" 

And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  rainbow 

long  and  earnestly,  tiU  the  beautiful  colours 

ibegpan  to  pale,  dowly,  slowly,  slowly  against 


the  evening  sky.  Then  she  said,  whisperingly, 
but  very  clearly  and  passionately — 

"I  come,  Heiifrich,  for  thou  callest  me! 
Mother,  hope  in  God !" 

And  she  sank  yet  again  upon  the  shoulder  of 
her  mother.  And  when  her  mother  looked  at 
Ida,  the  colour  was  gone  from  her  cheeks  and 
her  lips,  and  all  the  light  firom  her  heavenly 
blue  eyes.  And  when  she  looked  at  the  sky, 
the  rainbow  also  was  gone. 

But  the  rain  and  the  clouds  went  away,  and 
the  sun  sank  down  in  purple  and  gold,  and  soon 
the  white  stars  came  out  in  ihe  firmament,  and 
the  bereaved  mother  said — 

"  I  will  hope  in  God !" 

(n.) 

Seated  each  in  a  beautiful  bark  of  rich  work- 
manship, that  floated  with  the  current  and 
needed  no  impulse  from  oar  or  sail,  a  youth  and 
a  maiden  met  upon  an  open  stream.  And  the 
youth  bade  the  maiden  hail,  and  she  smiled  over 
the  edge  of  her  boat,  and  they  floated  down  the 
river  side  by  side,  with  much  loving  speech,  and 
tender  songs,  that  were  echoed  from  the  bright 
green  banks.  Overhead,  was  the  blue  heaven ; 
underneath,  the  sparkling  water ;  on  either  side, 
far-stretching  plains  skirted  by  sloping  woods, 
above  which  stood  the  hills  in  tiie  grey  distance.  . 

The  youth  and  the  maiden  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  bright  flowers;  and  by-and- 
bye,  the  youth  flung  his  wreath  into  the  boat  of 
the  maiden,  who  wove  that  and  her  own  into  one 
large  beautiful  band,  and  threw  an  end  of  it 
over  to  the  boat  of  her  companion.  Eagerly 
he  seized  and  kissed  it;  and  so  keeping  their 
barks  side  by  side,  and  united  by  a  band  of 
flowers,  they  swam  down  the  stream  together. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far  in  this  manner, 
when  the  golden  laburnum,  and  purple  lilac, 
and  cream-and-pink  flowered  chestnut  trees 
were  displaced,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
stream,  which  was  the  maiden's  side,  by  dark- 
ling cedars  overhanging  the  banks,  and  the 
sh^ow  of  a  cypress  fell  suddenly  upon  her 
brow.  Still  they  smiled  and  sang ;  though  their 
songs  were  sadder,  and  there  was  a  melancholy 
tenderness  in  their  smiles. 

Suddenly  the  stream  descended  into  a  lower 
bed,  and  then  became  forked ;  on  the  left  hand, 
it  swept  silently,  awfully  down,  and  crept,  all 
black  and  dark,  into  a  thick  cedar  forest  in 
whose  glooms  no  wandering  sunshine  might  lose 
itself;  on  the  right,  with  a  turbulent,  thunder- 
ing fall,  it  dashed  along  under  willows  that 
drooped  into  the  foam,  till  its  noise  subsided  in 
the  distance  into  a  plaintive  murmur. 

c 
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As  the  two  boats  neorcd  the  descent,  the  band 
of  flowers  snappedi  and  both  ends  were  dropped 
into  the  stream  by  hands  unnerved  and  Irem- 
bling.  The  youth  and  maiden  exchanged  one 
long,  long,  wistM  look,  as  the  maiden's  boat 
plunged  down  the  left-hand  slope,  and  disap- 
'  peared  with  its  precious  burthen,  under  the  em- 
bracing cedars,  into  night  and  silence.  The 
youth  bent  his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  was 
lost  for  a  time  under  the  trailing  willows.  When 
he  emerged  at  length  from  their  shade  into  the 
day,  his  forehead  was  pale,  and  his  lips  were 
compressed. 

(m.) 

It  was  foolish  to  complain  that  he  had  lived 
for  nothing,  for  there  were  witnesses  waiting  to 
confound  and  silence  him. 

Said  the  Meadow-flower — "  I  breathed  in  his 
face,  and  saw  his  refreshed  and  gladdened  look, 
as  I  breathed." 

Said  the  Meadow-brook — **I  sparkled  and 
leapt  as  I  ran  by  him,  and  I  saw  him  stoop, 
pleased  and  curious,  to  peep  at  the  white, 
smooth  pebbles  over  which  I  rippled  on." 

Said  the  South- wind — "  I  shook  the  brown 
leaves  firom  the  trees,  and  sent  strains  of  wild 
music  through  the  boughs ;  and  I  know  that  he 
listened,  delighted,  to  the  melody,  and  paused  to 
gather  sweet  lessons  from  the  dropped  foliage." 

Said  the  Stars — "  We  smiled  down  into  his 
very  heart,  night  after  night,  oad  he  called  us 
Beautiful." 

Said  the  Sea — "  I  saw  him  watch  me  enrap- 
tured when  I  curled  my  green  waves  into  fbam, 
and  I  murmured  in  his  ear,  as  he  walked  the 
beach,  things  that  he  would  almost  have  died 
to  re-word." 

So  the  Court  wisely  dismissed  the  case ;  be- 
cause these  witnesses  made  it  clear  that  if  he 
had  lived  for  nothing,  it  was  his  own  fault. 

The  last  fragment  reminds  me  of  some  verses 
of  my  dreamy  friend,  which  he  once  repeated  to 
me.    I  wonder  whether  I  can  remember  them : — 

«  Vanity  aU !"  sud  Uncontent* 
Knitting  his  brow,  as  he  gloomily  went ; 
"'Tis  guilt  and  folly — 'tis  change  and  pain— 
The  world's  a  riddle,  and  life  ia  vain  !** — 

Then  voices  came  to  him,  answering  plain : 

False !  in  the  sky  sang  the  luminous  Spheres^ 
Shining  calmly  on  for  thoiuands  of  years ; 
False !  said  the  Sea,  with  a  ocmqneror's  pride. 
As  he  rolled  up  the  shore  the  retnming  tide. 

False !  siud  the  golden  Funee  on  the  heath ; 
FaUe !  said  the  tapering  Fern  beneath ; 
False !  ranst  the  Blue-bolls  in  mnsical  chime, 
Borne  on  tne  breath  of  tho  trodden  thyme. 

False !  said  the  Sun,  as  his  setting  beam 
Slanted  over  a  capitid  built  by  a  rtream. 
Where  were  fair,  kind  women,  and  brave,  good  mbn, 
Who  knew  that  he  sank  but  to  rise  again. 

False !  said  Childhood,  gambolling  nigh ; 
False !  said  Youth,  with  dilated  eye ; 
False !  said  Love^  with  defiant  breath, 
False!  said  Faith*  smiling  sweetly  at  Death. 


"  Vanity  all !  my  word  was  true," 

Said  Uncontent^  by  tho  churchyard  yew. 

False !  cried  the  Flowers  on  the  churchyard  sod; 

In  the  shadow  of  Death  bloom  smiles  of  Qod ! 

VI. 

Those  verses  my  friend  repeated  to  me  one 
bitter  January  evening,  when  we  were  all  crowd- 
ing round  the  fire  together, — ^he  and  I,  and  Lotty 
and  Mary, — at  my  lodgings.  Very  merry  we 
were,  my  darling  especially,  and  I  had  actually 
accomplished  in  a  hurried  whisper  that  evening, 
what  I  had  been  striving  in  vain  to  accomplish, 
by  all  the  varied  enginery  that  a  waiting  lover 
could  invent,  during  the  two  previous  months. 
I  had  got  her  to  name  a  day  in  Pebruary  for 
our  marriage. 

It  was  true,  I  could  scarcely  trust  my  hearing. 
For  it  was  remarkable  that  in  proportion  aa  my 
own  mind  recovered  its  elasticity,  after  the  death 
of  my  mother,  Lotty  appeared  to  BUik  deeper 
and  deeper  into  tlie  shade  of  a  melancholy 
which,  while  it  steadied  the  light  of  her  dear 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  take  something  from  the 
dance  of  her  curls,  surroimded  her  with  an 
atmosphere  of  sacredness  under  which  she  was 
removed, — ^so  said  my  imagination, — to  a  daily 
increasing  distance  from  me.  Every  time  I  saw 
her,  something  paler,  something  lovelier,  some- 
thing holier — she  often  awed  me  into  repose, 
even  when  my  heart  yearned  over  her.  l^ot 
unfrequently,  when  preparing  to  give  her  the 
embrace  of  an  old  playmate  and  long-betrothed 
lover,  I  have  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her  forehead  as  a 
brother  might,  saying  only,  "Dear  Lotty  1" 
This  evening,  however,  she  had  been  thoroughly 
human,  and  girlishly  gav.  It  was  old-fashioned 
Lotty  come  back  again  !  Before  we  parted  that 
night,  we  piled  sll  the  chairs  into  a  comer, 
wheeled  the  table  aside,  and  danced  till  we 
were  tired,  —  long  as  it  takes  to  tire  young 
couples  who  are  in  spirits  and  in  health. 

When  we  set  out  at  last,  Harry  and  I»  to  see 
the  two  ladies  home,  it  was  quite  late,  and  we 
tripped  along  over  the  frosty,  sometimes  icy 
ground,  with  ringing  and  hasty  steps.  How 
clearly  the  stars  sparkled  that  midnight,  and 
how  deliciously  the  fresh  breeze  came  upon  our 
warm  cheeks  as  we  passed  the  conmion !  Harry 
and  Mary  were  wallong  first,  and  seemed  busy 
and  happy  enough  in  their  talk,  turning  round 
to  me  and  Lotty  now  and  then,  to  say  some- 
thing cheerful. 

''  I  am  very  glad  you  have  introduced  him  to 
her,''  said  Lotty;  ''they  seem  really  pleased 
with  each  other.  Suppose  now — you  know, 
WiUy?" 

"Not  many  things  would  delight  me  more," 
I  replied;  **  I  don't  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  a  pair  who  are  better  adapted  for  happi- 
ness or  more  deserving  of  it.  Harry's  a  capital 
fellow ;  and  as  for  Mary,  why,  I've  told  you  all 
about  her, — and  about  her  pot-boy  adorer." 

"Ah!  I  give  you  &dr  wamiBg,  I  shall  do 
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all  I  can  to  get  her  manried,  and  I'm  not  quite 
sure  I  ought  not  to  be  a  little  jealous  of  her." 

*'  What  are  you  talking  about,  and  giggling 
at  }*'  said  Harrj,  looking  back. 

"O,"  said  I,  "we're  only  playing  other 
people's  game  of  life  for  them,  and  laughing  at 
the  moyes." 

"  Ah !  excellent  people,  I  dare  say;  but  you 
shan't  play  ours  for  us ;  we  mean  to  do  it  all 
ounelves,  and  no  connection  with  the  house 
behind  us— don't  we  ?  "  addressing  his  arm-in- 
arm  companion. 

*'I  thmk,"  said  she,  turning  half-round  over 
his  shoulder — "  I  think  they're  too  late  for  the 
current  year;  airangements  are  always  made 
twelve  months  in  adyanoe." 

When  we  left  Mary  and  Lotty  at  their  door,  I 
watched  Harry  with  some  nervousness  and  with 
minute  attention.  Mary  had  subsided  into  her 
usual  quietude  of  manner,  and  allowed  him,  I 
fancied,  to  hold  her  hand  longer  than  was  con- 
f^entional  "I  wish,"  cried  I,  quite  suddenly — 
"I  wish  the  custom  of  kissing  ladies'  hands 
were  universal  in  society." 

"So  do  I!"  exclaimed  Harry.  "  Ladye 
bright,  permit  your  slave  ..,.!" 

"  There's  somebody  coming ! "  cried  Lotty. 

But  "somebody  coming"  in  that  quiet,  sub- 
urban neighbourhood  would  have  made  a  pre- 
monitory noise. 

"Now,  Sir,"  continued  she  to  me,  closing  the 
garden-gate  upon  us,  "  you're  had  your  kiss — 
you>e  kissed  my  hand,  according  to  the  'custom 
which  you  wished  universal  in  society' — so, 
good  ni^t,  and  go  home  like  a  good  boy.     Mr. 

,  mind  he  don't  go  making  slides  on  the 

foothpath,  please  1" 

"Please,  Lotty  dear!— jpfeiw^  now!  It  was 
only  your  glove,  you  know — ^not  your  hand ! 
P/mw  Lotty!" 

So  ahe  ran  down  tiie  path,  and  put  her  lips 
through  the  railings. 

Hairy  was  very  silent  as  we  walked  back ;  I, 
on  ttie  contrary,  was  talkative  beyond  my  wont, 
and  kept  up  a  pretty  brisk  monologue. 

"  There's  very  little  to  see  in  snow ;  and  yet 
how  pleased  we  are  with  it,  year  after  year ! 
What  a  miserable,  cramped,  half-blighted  sort  of 
existence  we  all  drag  out,  Harry !  How  fine  it 
is  to  be  in  the  open  air !  But  it's  quite  hara  de 
rtgU  to  be  abroad  at  this  time  of  morning,  and 
shocking  to  kiss  girls  in  the  street,  even  if  it's  a 
street  of  detached  villas  £u:  from  the  smoke  and 
the  crowd!  I  don't  believe  it's  the  thing  to 
canticm  lovers — ^By  Jove!  there's  some  one 
pkying  a  chamber-organ  now! — ^to  caution 
lovers  against  any  manifestations  of  tenderness 
to  each  other  in  what  is  called  '  company,' — 
or  married  oouples  either.  A  perfectly  natural 
MiovicFiiT,  where  there  is  only  ordinary  good 
taste,  must  be  charming  and  proper.  Folks  don't 
know  what  delicacy  is.  Thete's  nothing  indeli- 
cate in  a  nude  Yenus;  but  put  on  her  a  pair  of 
>  Some  one  iU  orer  fl^re,  I  sup- 


pose, by  the  bright  light,  and  the  flickering  of 
the  fire  against  the  window-curtain.  Perhaps, 
though,  it's  only  a  confinement." 

"  How  you  talk ! "  said  Harry,  half  laughing. 

"  Talk,  yes ! "  I  am  like  the  vinous  Greek  to 
whom  Lambro  was  referred  for  information  about 
the  feasting  and  fiddling,  I  '  Hke  to  hear  myself 
converse.'  Something  very  chaste  about  that 
Ionic  portico  to  the  church,  but  what  a  detestable 
steeple !  Bother  the  steeples— -except  in  Gothic. 
No,  thank  you.  Cabby ;  here's  our  door." 

"I  say,  my  boy!"  exclaimed  Harry,  as  I 
turned  the  key,  "  I've  been  thinking  that  that 
little  woman — " 

By  this  time  we  were  inside  the  room,  and 
before  a  blazing  fire.  Not  lighting  a.  candle 
immediately,  I  said — 

"  Which  woman  ?  " 

"  There's  only  one  woman,  Will :  the  other's 
an  angel,  a  fairy,  a  child,  a  bird,  a  sunbeam,  a 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Have  the  gods  made  her 
poetical  ?  " 

"  The  gods  have  done  more  and  better :  thcv 
have  made  her  poetry.  But  she  m  a  woman, ' 
said  I,  looking  abstractedly  at  a  cast  of  the 
Yij^in  and  Child  on  which  the  firelight  came 
and  went;  "  You  never  saw  her  tending  a  sick, 
a  dying  bed ! " 

"No;  it  would  make  me  tremble  for  her 
heart-strings." 

"Make  you  WHAT?"  I  called  out— "  it 
would  make  you  kneel,  half-adoring ! " 

"  Well,  you  needn't  holla  so.  I  think  you 
look  rather  lightened ;  let  me  light  the  candle." 

"No,  no.  Let  me  see;  it's  only  half-past 
two;  tell  me  a  bloody  ghost-story,  and  flien 
we'll  go  to  bed  happy. 

"  Well,  I  will.  I  have  not  been  so  far  down 
this  road  since  I  went  to  M ,  ten  miles  far- 
ther, to  see  a  cricket-match.  At  least,  that  was 
my  ostensible  object;  in  point  of  fact,  I  only 
wanted  a  day's  laziness,  and  the  cricket-match 
was  as  good  an  excuse  for  a  nice  trip,  as  any- 
thing else.  So  I  went,  and  saw  the  cricket- 
match,  and  chatted  in  a  parlour  of  the  inn  till 
late,  and  then  recollected  that  I  had  not  engaged 
my  bed.  On  summoning  the  landlord,  I  was 
told  that  every  bed  was  taken.  As,  however, 
the  man  spoke  with  some  reserve,  I  suspected 
an  arriere  pemee,  and  looking  at  him  as  pene- 
tratingly as  I  could,  under  the  influence  of  two 
or  three  "^(W»"  of  brandy-and- water — quite  a 
debauch  for  me,  you  know — ^I  said — 

"J5^p«fry  bed  taken?" 

"Yessir;  such  a  lot  of  people  come  to  see 
th^  match  from  the  villages  round  about,  the 
beds  is  all  took,  but  one  which  looks  right  into 
the  church-yard !" 

"  Excellent !"  said  I ;  '♦  I'm  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mind,  and  at  this  very  moment,  I'm  trying  to 
find  a  house  with  a  look-out  over  a  cemetery." 

"  Yery  good :  he  would  have  the  sheets  aired 
at  once." 

But  when  my  gentlettuui  had  left  the  room, 
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my  neighbour  in  the  arm-chair,  whose  "  goes  " 
had  been  unconnted,  and  I  believe,  imcoimtable, 
and  who  was  fast  growing  maudlin,  laid  his 
hand  upon  mj  arm  affectionately,  and  half- 
smothering  me  in  the  smoke  from  his  pipe,  said, 
in  the  thick  accents  of  a  "  muzzed"  man — 

"  I  say,  Sir — you're  a  friend,  you  are ;  a  per- 
tickler  friend;  you're  a  jolly  goo'  feller,  that's 
what  you  are !" 

"  And  so  say  all  of  us !"  was  murmured  round 
the  table. 

"  You're  a  jolly  goo'  feller,  an'  a  friend,  and 
as  such — " 

"  Cemly,  as  such,"  said  a  man  with  his  chin 
on  his  shirt-front. 

''  Don't  interrupt  a  genlmn.  Bob !  As  such, 
I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Don't  you  sleep 
in  that  room!!!" — ^laying  his  forefinger  omi- 
nously on  my  waistcoat. 

"  Good  gracious,  why  not  ?" 

"  Never  you  mind — donH — ef  so  be  you'll  take 
a  friend's  advice.    Ef  not,  in  course — ^" 

"But  come  now,  as  a  friend,  you  know; 
you're  a  jolly  fellow,  yow  are ;  as  a  friend,  you 
might  as  well  tell  ?" 

"  Then,  don't  peach  to  the  landlord.  There 
%0M  a  genlmn  cut  hu  throat  in  that  very  room,  an^ 
the  stains  o*  the  blood  ien't  out  of  the  floor  yet  /" 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?" 

"Yes;  he  was  treated  unkind  by  a  young 
ladv  livin'  near  Igh  Park,  and  when  she  'eard  of 
'is  orrible  end,  she  went  and  drownded  'erself 
in  the  Serpentine  without  saying  with  your  leave 
or  by  your  leave  to  nobody  !" 

"  Well ;  that's  a  melancholy  story,  but  why 
shouldn't  I  sleep  in  the  room,  because  a  poor 
fellow  once  cut  his  throat  there  ?  I  might  as 
well  say  I  wouldn't  walk  by  the  Serpentine, 
because  the  girl  drowned  herself  there." 

"  In  course,  its  as  you  please,  Sir — onny  as  a 
friend,  an'  a  jolly  goo'  feUer,  I  thought  I  was 
obligated  to  let  you  know;  and  now  /  aint  re- 
sponsible for  no  consequences !" 

"0  dear  no,"  said  I — **  good  night,  gentle- 
men,"— ^for  ihe  landlord  entered  to  say  all  was 
ready. 

"  The  little  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  certainly  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the 
church  burying-ground — ^" 

"  God's  acre  !"  said  I,  interrupting  Horry — 
"God's  acre!" 

"Will,"  he  resumed,  "are  you  talking  in 
your  sleep?  You  don't  seem  half  listening. 
The  cloudB  had  gathered  thickly  about  the  moon, 
and  in  the  changing  light  and  shade,  the  white 
grave-stones  had  a  very  solemnising  effect,  to 
flay  nothing — ^" 

"  *  Each  in  his  narrow  cell,  for  ever  laid,  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep," '  said  I, 
with  shut  eyes,  again  interrupting.  "Go  on, 
Harry." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  m3r8terious  whispering 
— of  the  ivy  that  had  grown  round  the  old- 
Duhioned  window,  and  said  weird  things  as  it 


was  stirred  by  the  wind,  which  flapped  the 
white  hangings  to  and  fro  and  guttered  the 
candle;  while  I  dipped  into  "Drelincourt  on 
Death,"  which  lay  upon  the  little  mantelpiece. 
But  I'm  not  superstitious,  WiQ,  am  I?  And 
what  with  "  Drelincourt,"  and  what  with  the 
flap,  flap,  flap  of  the  curtain,  and  the  murmur, 
murmur,  murmur,  of  the  ivy ^" 

"  *  And  at  her  window,  shrieking  thrice,  the 
raven  flapped  his  wing !'  "  I  repeated,  imder  my 
breath. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  to  teU  the  story,  your- 
self. Will  ? — ^What  with  one  thing  and  another, 
I  got  very  sleepy,  and  when  the  candle  was  at 
last  whiffed  out,  I  lay  down,  and  dropped  off. 

"Presently,  I  Vas  awoke  by  a  sound  which 
does  not  belong  to  bedrooms,  when  people  are 
in  health  and  haven't  got  the  night-mare,  and 
which  I  took  for  a  moan,  or  a  groan.  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  forgotten  to  look  into-a  cupboard 
in  a  comer  and  under  the  bed ;  but  I  was  now 
seized  with  a  superstitious  flt,  and  couldn't  get 
my  head  far  above  the  bed-clothes  anyhow.  The 
wind  had  got  up,  and  was  howling  away  to  its 
heart's  content,  and,  after  a  little  reflection,  I 
dragged  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
wind  I  had  heard.  But  I  could  not  get  to  sleep 
again,  and  lay  wearied  out,  and  half-dozing,  in 
a  very  miserable  manner. 

"At  last,  I  heard  an  unmistakable  human 
voice,  unmistakably  in  the  room,  and  unmis- 
takably indicative  of  discomfort,  not  to  say  pain 
and  horror.  At  the  time,  I  regarded  it  as  a 
groan;  at  this  moment,  I  can  afford  to  be  exact, 
and  should  describe  it  as  a  grunt.  It  was  several 
times  repeated,  and  at  the  last  repetition,  my 
bed  received  a  slight  jerk,  and  a  tall  figure  crept 
from  under  it,  and  stood  erect  before  me.  There 
were  stains  of  blood  upon  its  face,  its  hands,  and 
its  linen.  It  caught  my  eye,  and  sprang  back 
against  the  chamber-wall,  with  a  long,  long 
groan  of  horror ! 

"*0h — oh — oh?  Who  are  you?'  was  the 
question  addressed  to  me  in  low  and  trembling 
accents. 

Thus  appealed  to,  I  thought  truth,  and  truth 
yielded  promptly,  the  best  policy ;  so  I  said — 

"  I  am  Henry  H ,  on  a  visit  to  M , 

and  they  put  me  in  this  room  to  sleep.  Who, 
and  What  art  Thou?" 

"  '  I'm  a  workin*  cooper,  by  the  name  of  Mug- 
gins, and  I  beg  a  thousand  pardins  for  bein'  here. 
Aint  I  in  the  hamted  room,  where  the  man  cut 
his  throat  ?'  was  the  Being's  answer ;  and  I  not 
only  breathed  again,  but  breathed  rather  savagely. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  cross-examination,  I 
elicited  that  Muggins  had  had  a  fight  on  the 
bowling-green  at  the  back  of  the  ion ;  had  got 
the  worst  of  it,  which  accounted  for  his  san- 
guinary appearance;  had  been  ferociously  fol- 
lowed up  by  Buggins,  or  Juggins,  or  whomsoever 
thrashed  him ;  had  given  him  the  slip,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  haunted  room,  people  about  the  inn 
being  all  too  busy  to  hear  a  stray  sound  in  the 
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general  clatter;  bad  fallen  asleep,  being  drank; 
and  bad  awoke  in  time  to  frigbten  me  balf  out 
of  my  senses.  Tbere !  Tbere's  your  gbost-story, 
blood  included.  Kow  we'U  go  to  bed  bappy,  as 
you  observed." 

"  Tbank  you,  Harry,"  said  I.  "  But  you  were 
going  to  nud^e  some  remark,  or  ask  some  question 
about  Lotty's  companion  ?" 

"Yes;  I  was  going  to  ask  if  tbere  was  not 
sometbing  singular  about  ber  bistory,  and  if  sbe 
bad  a  sweetbeart  ?" 

"No  sweetbeart  tbat  I  know  of,"  I  replied: 
"  and  as  to  ber  bistory,  it  m  a  little  singular, 
and  rU  tell  it  you  at  breakfast  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

So  ended  one  of  tbe  pleasantest  evenings  of 
my  life.  But  I  do  not  expect  Harry  tbougbt  I 
sbould  remember  bis  gbost-story,  and  put  it 
down  in  my  dream-book,  or  in  any  otber.  I 
sball  sbow  it  to  bim  tbe  first  time  be  calls. 


vn. 


I  am  glad  to  find  tbe  good  Doctor  alive  and 
well,  bat  bis  bandwriting  reminds  me  very  pain- 
fully of  tbe  last  occasion  on  wbicb  I  bad  any- 
thing like  a  long  letter  from  bim.  Then^  be 
wrote  to  beg  tbat  I  would  use  my^best  infiuence 
again  to  induce  Lotty  to  come  to  London,  and 
that  I  would  amuse  and  interest  ber  for  a  wbile, 
in  every  possible  way,  after  ber  arrival.  Sbe  bad 
made  np  ber  mind  tbat  ber  beart  was  diseased, 
and  was  by  no  means  satisfied  witb  tbe  old  gen- 
tleman's assurance  tbat  tbere  was  notbing  wrong 
beyond  a  little  functional  derangement,  if  even 
that.  "  Never  mind,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  be,  in 
bis  letter  to  me,  "  never  mind  bow  merry  a  life 
sbe  leads  for  a  time;  get  ber  even  to  be  dissipated, 
if  you  can.  Try  and  eradicate  this  idea  from 
ber  mind,  and  after  a  wbile,  wben  ber  spirits 
arc  restored,  I  dare  say  sbe  would  accompany  a 
friend  to  some  London  pbysician  famous  in 
chest  complaints,  wbo,  I  know,  would  confirm 
my  judgment.  Tbougb  she  is  almost  cbildisbly 
gay  at  times,  it  is  easy  to  see  tbat  her  charaeter 
u  traversed  hy  a  deeply-flowing  current  of 
serious  feelingy  which  is  now  overpassing  all 
hounds^  and  laying  waste,  instead  of  fertilizing, 
(Batber  nicely  expressed,  tbat,  I  tbougbt,  at  the 
time  I  read  tbe  letter,  and  I  tbink  so  stiU.)  If 
you  wiU  permit  me  to  say  so  mucb,  as  an  old 
fiien^  of  this  dear  young  lady's  family,  I  would 
add  tbat  your  contemplated  union  could  not 
take  place  too  soon  for  ber  well-being.  Tbe 
responsibilities  of  a  new  and  interesting  position 
will  make  anotber  creature  of  ber,  and  we  bave 
all  seen  enougb  of  ber  to  be  certain  tbat  tbe 
best  way  to  divert  ber  tbougbts  from  berself  is 
to  make  ber  feel  daily  and  bourly  tbat  sbe  bas 
in  cbarge  tbe  bappiness  of  anoUier.  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  ruse  to  faU  poorly  yourself,  but 
can't  you  find  out  a  blind  orpban-girl,  wbom 
she  migbt  tcike  an  interest  in,  and  teacb  all  sbe 
eoold  learn  f    Anytbing  of  tbat  sQrt,  you  know, 


and  cheerful  society,  when  she  is  not  oceupiedi  P.S. 
You  bave  doubtless  understood  tbat  rumours  bave 
found  their  way  to  E — —  to  the  eflfect  tbat 
George  Sborland's  wife  is  dead." 

This  letter  gave  me  many  a  fear,  and  many 
a  pang,  for  then,  as  now,  I  bad  infinitely  greater 
faitb  in  tbe  intuitions  of  delicate  natures  like 
my  darling's,  than  in  scientific  observation  and 
"deduction."  If  sbe  tbougbt  ber  beart  was 
diseased,  there  was  a  clear  case  for  alarm — clear 
to  me,  1  mean.  And  coupling  her  impression 
(of  which  she  had  written  me  not  a  word),  with 
the  cautious  tenderness  with  wbicb  she  had 
warded  oflF,  if  I  may  say  so,  all  my  recent 
allusions  to  our  marriage,  I  found  enough  to 
make  me  an  unhappy  man  for  maiyr  hours* 
Upon  careful  reflection,  however,  it  seemed  rather 
absurd  in  me  to  set-up  the  mere  fancy  of  a 
sensitive  and  highly  impressible,  if  not  highly 
imaginative  girl  against  the  positive  assertions 
of  an  experienced  medical  man,  deeply  inte- 
rested in  his  patient ;  and  I  became  more  cheer- 
M.  Of  course  I  wrote  to  Lotty,  wrote  long 
pleading  letters  three  posts  running;  and  on 
the  fourth  day,  by  which  time  I  had  made 
inquiries  for  lodgings,  and  could  lay  my  finger 
upon  nice  quarters  at  an  hour's  warning,  I  saw 
a  cab  drive  up,  very  early  in  the  morning,  to 
tbat  end  of  the  street  which  adjoined  the  main 
thoroughfare.  I  bad  just  finished  breakfast, 
and  taken  up  the  pencil  in  a  careless  mood, 
peeping  out  of  window  every  now  and  then  for 
tbe  postman.  I  thought  tbe  driver  hesitated 
and  was  going  to  turn  back,  so  slipping  on  my 
cap,  I  wdked  a  step  into  the  street.  A  female 
bead  appeared  outside  tbe  cab-door,  and  recog- 
nising my  sister,  I  did  two  things  at  once, 
which  perhaps  made  me  ridiculous  in  tbe  eyes  of 
cabby,  and  of  some  neighbours  wbo  were  looking 
from  their  windows, — I  beckoned  and  ran  ahead, 
aU  in  a  breath ;  so  tbat  I  bad  to  walk  afew  yards 
by  the  side  of  the  vehicle  till  it  reached  the  door 
of  my  lodgings.  My  darling  was  inside,  surely 
enougb,  and  I  had  ber  band  in  mine  in  five 
seconds.  Paying  the  cabman  some  fabulous  sum, 
with  which  he  drove  off  in  a  triumphant  fiiry, 
I  soon  bad  Lotty  and  my  sister  on  the  sofa,  and 
rang  for  hot  coffee,  and  more  rolls.  Then  my 
cheeks  burned,  and  my  beart  beat  wildly  for 
joy !  Very  silly,  but  so  it  was !  I  took  off  my 
sister's  shawl,  to  make  a  sbow  of  disinterested 
politeness,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  play 
lady's-maid  to  Lotty.  I  unbuttonedher  gloves ; 
I  loosened  ber  scarf;  I  lingered  over  the  band- 
kerchief  round  ber  neck;  I  shouted  a  frantic 
and  inopportune  "Come  in!"  to  the  maid  at 
the  door,  with  the  fresh  coffee,  who  tapped  just 
as  I  had  tied  the  dear  one's  bonnet-stnngs  into 

a  knot,  and  bad  kissed  her  for  the ^th  time ! 

I  did  no  end  of  foolish  things !  I  seized  the 
tray,  as  soon  as  tbe  door  opened ;  I  bade  the  girl 
"  be  off,"  witb  vindictive  vehemence;  I  spilt  tbe 
coffee  over  a  water-colour  sketch  tbat  I  bad 
been  taking  infinite  pains  witb.    I  coffeed  tbe 
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miUc,  and  slopped  the  sugar-bowl.  I  shouted 
"  Ain't  we  happy  ?"  in  an  attitude  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  Chocktaw  warrior  rushing 
on  the  foe,  and  cut  my  finger  seizing  a  knife  by 
the  blade. 

"  There's  an  end  of  your  drawing  and  writing 
for  a  week,  Willy." 

"  Writing  ?  drawing  ?  fiddlesticks  !  We're 
going  to  see  everything  this  week  !" 

''But  we  can't  walk  about  enough  to  see 
eyerything,"  said  my  sister. 

"  Pooh !"  cried  I — "  we'll  have  millions  and 
billions  of  cabs  and  Bath  chairs !" 

"Don't  flourish  your  knife  about  so,  Willy 
dear,"  said  Lotty.  *'  Let  me  come  and  tie  your 
hands  d«Kvn,  and  Sis  and  I  can  butter  theroUs !" 

But  there  was  not  only  rolls  to  be  buttered, 
there  was  a  lodging  to  be  found  for  my  visitors, 
or  rather  to  be  fixed  upon ;  and  after  they  had 
breakfasted  and  told  me  all  the  news  of  the  old 

folks,  and  other  Mends  in  E ,  which  had  not 

reached  me  in  letters,  we  sallied  forth  and  made 
our  arrangements  in  a  very  short  time.  Lotty 
was  charmed  with  the^very  first  place  to  which 
I  took  her,  and  we  engaged  the  rooms  at  once. 
They  were  within  half-a-mile  of  my  own,  so  that 
frequent  communication  was  easy. 

After  a  day  or  two,  when  the  excitement  con- 
sequent upon  her  arrival  in  London  and  meeting 
me  again  had  gone  off,  I  noticed  not  only  that 
she  was  paler  and  very  slightly  thinner  than 
when  I  had  last  seen  her,  but  ^at  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  lapsing  gently  into  a  dreamy  melan- 
choly, whenever  conversation  fiagged  or  occu- 
pation was  not  fi)rthcoming.  She  said  nothing 
of  her  heart,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  doctor's 
letter  was  confined  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
written  saying  change  of  scene  would  do  her 
good,  and  begging  me  to  urge  upon  her  a  trip  to 
town,  and  a  short  stay. 

I  m$ide  it  my  very  first  business  to  see  that 
her  reading  was  appropriately  selected ;  that  is, 
that  her  books  were  of  a  lively  cast  and  yet  such 
as  to  affiprd  food  for  reflective  tendencies  which 
I  knew  she  would  and  must  indulge  at  any 
cost.  She  did  not  require  ffiany  books,  being  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  same  volume  over  and 
over  a  great  number  of  times ;  and  few  indeed 
were  the  "light"  works  of  the  last  fifty  years 
which  had  the  power  to  win  her  from  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  the  best  portions  of 
the  "Spectator;"  particularly  those  passages 
which  she  used  playfully  to  call  the  "  Coverley 
Picture  Gallery."  For  the  "Yicar  of  Wake- 
field" she  had  a  positive  passion;  and  often 
said  that,  as  a  choice  and  powerfrd  perfume  in  a 
housewife's  cabinet  drove  away  moths,  so  to 
wear  such  a  book  near  the  heart  drove  away  evil 
thoughts  and  kept  it  sweet  and  pure. 

I  made  an  attempt,  at  her  own  request,  to 
teach  her  to  draw,  and  to  paint  in  water-colours, 
but  it  was  with  very  imperfect  success.  She 
waB  amusingly  impatient  of  elementary  pro- 
cesses.    "  Couldn't  I  show  her  how  to  paint  a 


ship  in  a  storm,  with  red  jagged  lightning? 
Why  mustn't  she  draw  that  litde  boy  we  met 
in  the  park,  with  the  curls  all  down  his  back  } 
0,  she  had  such  a  sweet  subject  for  her  next 
study  !  It  was  Undine  rising  from  the  fountain, 
when  she  went  to  weep  her  husband  to  death ! 
Mightn't  she  do  a  snowy  landscape,  with  a  pine 
forest,  and  the  aurora  borealis,  to-morrow?" 
— and  so  on.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  preached 
to  the  dear  girl  of  patient  Poussin,  and  Dome- 
nichino,  nick-named  "the  Ox,"  and  laborious 
marble-chippers;  But  when  I  happened  one 
day  to  quote  Lavater's  observation,  that  "phlegm 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  mere  artist,"  i^e 
threw  down  the  pencU  with  vivacity,  and  cried 
out,  "  Then  I  shall  never  bo  an  artist !  Teach 
mo  something  else,  Willy  dear !" 

Forsaking  artistry,  we  took  to  long,  rambling 
walks  about  London ;  walks  which  my  patient's 
saddened  r&moteneas  of  mood  frequently  con- 
verted into  "  sentimental  journeys"  never  to  be 
forgotten.  As  we  stood  looking  at  an  engraving 
in  a  print  shop  window ;  or  passed,  witii  half- 
averted  eyes,  a  cul-de-MO  of  darkness  and  squalor ; 
or  were  passed  by  an  exquisitely  "got-up" 
clergyman  with  a  hard-lined,  unsympathising 
face,  and  dead- cold  eyes;  or  were  dodged  by 
a  crossing-sweeper  intent  on  coppers;  or  run 
against  by  a  tattered  "London  sparrow"  dash- 
ing furiously  forward  to  "  'old  yer  'uss  sir" ; 
in  Charles  Lamb's  motley  Strand,  and  in  Mother 
Holbom, — she  often  startled  me  by  comments, 
which,  while  quite  human  in  their  tenderness, 
seemed,  in  other  respectcL  made  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  young  angel,  who  had  been  sent 
down  to  observe  and  gatiier  wisdom  from  sorrow 
and  sorrowful  things  in  this  planet  of  wanderers 
from  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  but  who  was 
well-assured  that  her  stay  was  only  short ;  that 
she  would  never  have  to  mingle  intimately  wiiii 
the  strange  crowd,  or  trail  her  white  robes 
through  the  gutters  of  "  civilised"  abomination. 


One  day,  she  informed  me  with  some  anima- 
tion that  she  had  found  in  a  near  neighbour,  a 
very  young  widow,  who  needed  consolation  and 
companionship;  and  that  she  meant  to  bestow 
both  upon  the  bereaved  one,  who  was  "  a  very 
dear  creature  indeed."  Here  then,  I  thought, 
is  a  point  gained;  the  young  widow  will  do 
instead  of  the  "blind  girl"  suggested  by  the 
doctor,  and  my  darling  will  soon  become  ab- 
sorbed in  her  offices  of  comforter  and  com- 
panion, so  that  she  must,  at  last,  by  degrees, 
resume  her  gayer  self; — ^for  how  should  melan- 
choly console  grief?  Alas,  alas !  I  ought  to  have 
known  more  of  the  human  heart.  The  mourner 
found  the  very  balm  she  wanted  in  the  saintly, 
half-plaintive  seriousness  of  her  friend's  pre- 
vailing mood ;  and  tlie  ^kind,  ever- watchful 
friend,  finding  she  was  listened  to,  understood, 
and  loved,  did  not  stint  the  balm.    I  said  to 
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my  bMii,  Will  the  fairy-like,  almost  romping 
Lotty,  of  my  old,  old  lovo  never  return  and  stay 
with  me  ?  Sometimes  she  reappearedi — ^flashed 
out,  should  I  say? — ^for  a  brief  space,  and  I 
would  seLzo  my  darling's  hand,  and  renew  a 
broken  speech  of  the  consummation  of  our  well- 
tried  loves.  Then  came  sweet  smiles  and  sweet 
words  of  delay  and  excuse,  and  while  smiles  and 


words  were  sinking  into  my  soul,  the  vision 
changed,  and  there  was  a  celestial  atmosphere 
around  "  a  bright  particular  star"  that  I  almost 
feared  to  woo !  And  the  syllables  Mtered  upon 
my  tongue  if  I  tried  to  say,  Come  down  from 
the  moimtain,  0  beautiful  one,  and  let  us  pluck 
the  flower  in  the  valley  once  again. 
{lb  be  concluded  in  our  next,J^ 
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Hugh  interest  was  awakened,  a  short  time  ago, 
by  an  account  in  the  daily  papers  of  a  visit  paid 
bjT  Sir  Moses  Monteflore  to  what  were  called 
his  Musiian  co-religioxusts  among  the  prisoners 
of  war  brought  home  by  our  ships.  The  in- 
terest felt  would  no  doubt  have  been  greater 
still,  had  the  history  of  the  Jewish  communities 
to  which  these  individuals  belong  been  bettor 
known.  This  history,  in  a  consecutive  form 
and  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  remains  to  be 
written;  but  in  the  meanwhile  a  few  jottings 
relative  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
Jews  among  whom  Bussia  recruits  her  fleets  and 
her  armies,  may  prove  acceptable^ 

The  indiscximinate  application  of  the  name 
of  Bussiau  to  the  various  peoples  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tzar,  is  one  among  the  many 
IndicationB  of  how  imperfect  a  knowledge  we 
have  hitherto  had  of  the  true  constitution  of  the 
coiofisal  empire  with  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged  in  so  dose  a  struggle.  In  no  case  is 
the  denomination  more  inapplicable  than  in  that 
of  the  Israelites  who  Hve  under  the  sceptre  of 
the  Tzars,  but  who  have  never  been  tolerated 
on  BuBsian  soil.  Prom  the  early  times  this 
peofde  was  denied  the  right  of  establishing 
themselves  in  the  Bussian  dominions,  and  to 
this  day  they  are  not  allowed  to  sojourn  for  any 
leogth  of  time  in  Bussia  proper ;  and  it  was 
not  until  Poland  was  brought  under  subjection 
to  the  Bussian  Tzars,  that  the  latter  ever 
oonnted  any  Jewish  communities  among  their 
subjects.  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  home  of  the  Jews  in  Europe ;  for  in 
that  country  their  numbers  amount  to  that  of 
a  nation,  and  they  hold  a  position  which,  how- 
ever degraded  it  be,  gives  tiiem  a  certain  weight 
in  the  State,  and  could  under  present  circum- 
stancee  be  fliled  by  no  other  class.  In  every 
town  throughout  the  countries  which  once  con- 
stituted the  independent  kingdom  of  Poland^ 
all  handicrafts,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
ihe  smith  and  the  carpenter,  all  branches  of 
Ixade,  he  it  en  grot  or  en  ddtail,  are  iu  the 
hands  of  the  Jews ;  and  no  business,  be  it  of 
the  moat  important  or  the  most  insignificant 
nature,  can  be  transacted  without  their  aid. 
Through  the  mediation  of  e^  Jew  the  nobleman 
Bells  tte  com  grown  on  his  estate  to  the  skipper 


who  exports  it ;  and  through  the  mediation  of 
a  Jew  the  serf  sells  his  pigs  and  his  fowls  to  the 
consumer  in  the  town.  Through  the  mediation 
of  a  Jew  the  upper  classes  engage  their  servants, 
and  sometimes  even  the  tutors  and  governesses 
for  their  children;  and  through  the  mediation 
of  a  Jew  the  voi tuner  settles  his  contract  with 
the  traveller  who  requires  his  conveyance. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  Jews  landlords 
settle  conditions  with  their  tenants,  and  house- 
wives lay  in  their  winter  provisions.  In  short, 
whether  you  would  eat  or  drink,  rest  or  travel, 
change  your  lodging  or  renew  your  toilet  in 
Poland,  you  must  have  recourse  to  the  Jews, 
who  divide  among  themselves  houses,  inns, 
lands,  and  every  description  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  Christians ;  so  that  each  Jew  has 
his  prescribed  field  of  activity,  from  which  he 
may  draw  as  much  profit  as  it  will  yield,  while 
he  is  strictly  prohibited  from  trespassing  upon 
the  hunting-grounds  of  his  neighbours.*  The 
Jews  swarm  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  through- 
out all  the  Polish  provinces,  and  are  met  also 
in  great  numbers  in  the  villages  and  on  the 
high-roads ;  ever  busy  in  turning  a  penny,  but 
almost  invariably  presenting  a  picture  of  squalid 
misery,  and  mental  and  moral  degradation  pain- 
ful to  behold,  and  in  strange  contrast  with 
their  importance  as  the  monopolizers  of  almost 
all  the  industrial  activity  in  the  society  amid 
which  they  live,  and  with  their  numbers,  which 
amounting  to  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a 
half,  must  give  them  a  certain  weight  in  the 
State :  and  the  stranger  inquires,  with  startled 
curiosity,  how  it  is  that  a  people  has  so  multi- 
plied on  a  soil  which  seems  to  deny  them  every 
comfort  of  life. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  instances  in  history 
in  which  we  can  trace  in  such  unmistakable 
evidences  the  elevating  influences  of  just  laws, 
and  the  debasing  eflects  of  lawlessness  and  per- 
secution, on  communities  as  well  as  on  the 
individuals  who  compose  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews  of  Poland.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  Polish  history,  when  in  other  Christian  coun- 


*  Thii  strRBge  custom  is  oalled  Chazak;  and,  though 
now  prohibited  by  kw^  oontsn^w  in  a  great  measure 
to  prevail, 
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tries  the  commonest  rights  of  humanity  were 
denied  to  the  Israelites,  they  enjoyed  in  Poland 
the  protection  of  the  laws ;  and  in  the  14th 
century,  when  the  most  atrocious  persecutions 
drove  them  fix)m  all  the  Western  countries  of 
Europe,  they  flocked  in  thousands  to  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula,  where  the  Polish  king,  Casimir 
the  Great,  afforded  them  an  asylum,  and  ex- 
tended to  them  privileges  conmiensurate  with 
those  of  his  other  subjects.  Invested  with  the 
rights  of  citizens,  the  Jews  soon  became  such 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  Casimir 
reaped  his  reward  in  the  rapid  development  of 
the  prosperity  of  his  realm.  The  people  of  Po- 
land were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  nobles 
and  the  peasants ;  the  first  of  which  considered 
the  pursuit  of  commerce  or  of  the  useful  arts  as 
beneath  their  dignity,  while  the  second  occupied 
themselves  exclusively  with  the  tillage  of  the 
soil.  The  Jews  thus  proved  most  useful  in 
filling  up  the  gap  between  the  two ;  and  during 
Casimir*s  reign  already  seventy  towns  arose  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  commerce  and 
industry  were  developed  and  flourished,  these 
branches  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews ; 
who,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
being  free  to  follow  their  religious  convictions 
unmolested,  soon  ceased  in  all  other  matters  to 
distii^uish  themselves  from  the  people  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  and  proved  themselves  as 
estimable  as  patriots  as  they  were  useftd  as 
citizens. 

The  consideration  which  the  Jews  enjoyed 
in  Poland  during  this  period  is  by  popular 
tradition  attributed  to  the  influenoe  of  the  beau- 
tiful Esterka,  or  Esther,  a  Jewish  maiden,  who 
for  a  time  held  captive  King  Casimir's  fickle 
heart.  But  although  Esther' s  influence  may  have 
been  great,  in  consequence  of  her  having  be- 
stowed two  sons*  on  the  king,  who  had  no 
legitimate  children,  and  may  have  been  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  her  race,  Casimir's  extension 
of  favour  and  protection  to  the  industrious  and 
persecuted  Jews  was  too  much  in  accordance 
with  the  general  character  of  the  system  of  wise 
and  beneficent  policy  which  acquired  for  him 
the  surname  of  the  "  King  of  the  Peasants," 
whom  also  he  protected  from  the  oppression  of 
the  nobles,  to  need  any  such  inspiration;  and 
as  long  as  his  spirit  continued  to  animate  the 
Polish  rulers,  the  country  was  prosperous  and 
powerful.  Cardinal  Commendoni,  the  Pope's 
legate  in  Poland  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of 
the  Jaghellons  in  the  16th  century,  expresses 
as  follows  his  suiprise  at  finding  the  Jews  in 
that  country  enjoying  the  rights  and  well-being 
of  respected  citizens,  while  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  they  were  only  able  to  purchase  a  con- 

•  The  extraordinary  tolerance  with  which  the  Jewa 
most  have  heen  regarded  in  Polimd  at  that  time,  is 
evidenced  in  the  fact,  that  althongh  thdr  sons  were 
educated  in  the  Cbriitian  fiuth,  the  daughters  whom 
Esther  bore  to  the  king  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
mother's  religion. 


temptuous  toleration  at  the  cost  of  immense 
sums  of  money : — 

There  are  in  these  provinces  a  large  number  of  Jews, 
who  are  not  despised  as  elsewhere.  They  do  not  lire  on 
the  vile  profits  of  nsury  and  service,  although  they  do 
not  refuse  such  gains;  but  they  possess  lands,  are 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  even  apply  themselves  to 
lit^ture  and  science,  particularly  medicine  aijtt  astrology. 
They  are  almost  everywhere  entrusted  with  the  levying 
of  customs  and  tolls  on  the  import  and  transport  of 
merchandise.  They  possess  considerable  fortunes,  and 
are  not  only  on  a  level  with  gentlemen,  but  sometimes 
hold  authority  among  them.  They  do  not  wear  any 
mark  to  dbtinguish  them  from  Christians,  but  are  even 
allowed  to  wear  a  sword  and  to  go  about  armed.  In 
short,  they  ei\joy  all  the  rights  of  other  citizens. 

Put  with  the  extinction  of  the  Jaghellon 
dynasty  matters  took  another  turn  in  Poland. 
The  monarchy,  which  had  until  then  been  elec- 
tive in  name  only,  now  became  so  in  fact,  and 
the  reign  of  anarchy  commenced.  The  kings, 
holding  the  crown  by  the  suffrages  of  the  nobles, 
ventured  not  to  res6*ain  their  unlawful  proceed- 
ings; and,  fiumed  by  the  Jesuits — whose  dis- 
astrous influence  in  Poland  also  dates  firom  this 
period — the  superstitious  and  fanatic  hatred  of 
the  Jews,  which  the  Polish  Christians  shared  in 
common  with  those  of  Western  Europe,  though 
it  had  been  held  in  check,  now  burst  forth  with 
indescribable  fiiry.  Forbidden  thenceforward 
the  privilege  of  bearing  arms  or  of  serving  the 
country  in  a  civil  capacity ;  forced  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  lowest  and  dirtiest  quarters  of 
the  town,  apart  from  all  the  other  inhabitants, 
and  to  wear  a  distinguishing  badge  of  infamy 
on  their  vestments ;  fleeced  by  all  ^ds  of  taxes 
and  extortions,  and  impeded  in  every  way  fix)m 
gaining  openly  an  honest  livelihood,  the  per- 
secuted race  soon  sunk  down,  morally  and  mate- 
rially, to  a  level  with  their  oppressed  brethren 
in  other  countries,  and  became  deserving  of  the 
repugnance  they  inspired ;  while  the  prosperity 
of  the  towns,  the  centres  of  the  industry,  com- 
merce and  riches  of  the  country,  declined,  and 
with  them  the  power  and  independence  of  Po- 
land, which,  '  invaded  and  partitioned,  fell  a 
victim  partly  to  the  anarchy  of  the  nobles,  partly 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  numerous  laws  concerning  the  Jews 
which  emanated  after  this  period,  having  merely 
reference  to  their  relations  with  the  Christians, 
while  all  transactions  between  themselves  were 
left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rabbis,  who  even 
possessed  t^e  right  of  pronouncing  sentence  of 
death  or  of  exile,  the  Israelites  of  Poland  were 
thrown  back  upon  the  Books  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Talmud  for  their  laws.  Jewish  customs  in 
their  most  rigid  form  became  in  consequence 
their  rule  of  conduct ;  and  thus  the  chasm  be- 
tween them  and  their  fellow-citizens  grew  wider 
and  wider ;  and  what  was  at  first  merely  a  reli- 
gious difference,  became  a  strong  national  anti- 
pathy, and  Jew  and  Pole,  though  remaining 
necessary  to  each  other,  became  animated  by 
mutual  hatred,  disgust,  and  contempt.  The 
strong  prerjjudices  which  have  always  charac« 
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terised  the  Hebrew  race,  being  not  only  strength- 
ened by  the  injustice  and  persecution  of  their 
antagonists,  but  by  the  study  of  the  works, 
which  were  to  them  the  sole  fountains  of  law 
and  justice,  they  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  while  their  brethren 
in  other  lands  were  slowly  emerging  £rom  the 
bondage  in  which  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
people  and  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ments had  held  them ;  and  the  great  mass  now 
represent,  in  a  hideous  picture,  the  degrading 
influences  of  popular  fanaticism  and  exclusive 
legislation. 

The  rabbis — ^who  have  much  to  answer  for 
in  relation  to  the  degraded  state  of  their  co- 
religionists— Shaving  held  the  threat  of  anathema 
over  those  who  learnt  the  Polish  language,  or 
who  adopted  the  dress  or  manners  of  their  Chris- 
tian countrymen,  the  greater  number  of  the  Polish 
Jews  understand  no  other  language  than  the  cor- 
rupt Grerman,  which  has  always  been  their  spoken 
idiom;  and  they  are  thus  excluded  from  such 
culture  even  as  they  might  pick  up  in  their 
business  intercourse  with  the  educated  classes. 
Indeed  all  studies,  except  that  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Zoar,  and  the  Commentaries  upon  these, 
are  held  in  utter  contempt  among  them;  and 
the  Jew,  who  emancipating  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  strict  orthodoxy,  attempts  to  raise 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  age  in  which  ho 
lires,  is  scouted  as  a  traitor  to  Israel.  He  who 
would  enjoy  the  esteem  of  his  co- religionists,  on 
the  contiary,  must  dress  strictly  after  the  Jewish 
£nahion;  must  let  his  beard  and  his  peysi,  or 
long  side-locks,  grow;  must  go  at  least  twice  a 
day  to  the  synagogue;  must  every  morning 
exhibit  large  thephilin^  on  his  forehead  and 
on  his  hand ;  must  remain  a  long  time  before 
Chemona  Mhra\\  must  pour  water  over  his 
hands,  or  rub  them  on  the  ground,  every  time 
he  has  touched  anything,  be  it  only  his  own 
hair;  he  must  shun  even  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  Christian  temple ;;[  take  care  that  the 
£i2eMM,  or  tufts  attached  to  the  skirts  of  his 
caftan  in  memory  of  the  commandments  of  God, 
be  of  the  orthodox  length ;  and  kiss  the  memres, 
or  words  of  the  law  engraven  on  his  door-posts, 
each  time  he  enters  or  goes  out.  He  must, 
moreover,  when  rising  in  &e  morning,  wet  his 
hands  three  times  witii  water,  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirits  that  settle  upon  the  nails  (the  evil 
spirit  of  dirt  being  alone  left  unmotestcd),  taking 
care  that  the  ewer  containing  the  water  be  of 
the  prescribed  form,  and  that  he  begin  with  the 
right-hand ;  and  if  he  would  have  a  reputation 
for  piety,  he  must  three  times  a-day  repeat 

*  Words  from  the  Scriptures,  worn  thus  in  literal  ac- 
oorduioe  with  the  words  in  Dent.  vi.  5. 

t  The  fourteen  benedictions  of  Esdraz. 

X  As  late  as  1884^  some  Jews  who  had  followed  the 
fnnenl  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  whose  virtues  had  made 
horn  hekured  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen,  were 
anathematised  by  their  Rabbi,  because  of  their  having 
entered  a  Christian  cbnrch. 


various  prayers  and  read  passages  from  the  Tal- 
mud, the  Mishna,  the  Zoar,  and  other  holy 
books,  written  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldean,  of  which 
languages  he  most  likely  does  not  understand 
a  word ;  and  he  must  pare  his  nails  every  Friday, 
and  carefully  bum  or  conceal  the  parings,  and 
then  make  a  notch  in  his  table  or  his  window* 
post,  to  mark  that  it  has  been  done,  lest  after 
death  he  should  be  condemned  to  return  to  earth 
to  fetch  the  spoils.  Such,  and  many  more,  are 
the  observances  which  occupy  the  leisure  time 
of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  and  which  are  considered 
necessary  for  peace  with  God ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  violence  done  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  those  who  serve  in  the  armies  and  navy  of 
Russia,  must  tenfold  aggravate  all  the  other 
Bufferings  they  have  to  endure.  Well  may  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  have  been  greeted  as  an  angel 
of  consolation,  when  he  brought  to  the  poor 
prisoners  the  means  of  celebrating  one  of  their 
most  important  religious  festivals.  To  how 
many  of  these  poor  Russian  prisoners  will  not, 
in  every  respect,  captivity  in  England  seem 
liberation  from  the  house  of  bondage ! 

The  strict  orthodoxy  that  prevaals  among  the 
Polish  Jews  is  further  evidenced  by  certain  cords 
or  wires,  called  aireph,  or  Sabbath-cords,  which 
run  from  roof  to  roof  across  the  openings  in 
the  streets  in  the  quarters  of  the  towns  inha- 
bited by  the  Jews,  and  which  have  so  much 
puzzled  travellers  in  Poland,  and  given  rise  to 
so  many  absurd  stories.  The  origin  of  these  cords 
is  derived  from  the  law  which  forbids  the  Jews 
to  carry  anything  in  their  hands  or  about  their 
persons  on  the  Sabbath,  and  which  being  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience,  mothers  being 
even  interdicted  to  carry  their  babes  in  their 
arms,  it  became  necessary  to  invent  some  lawful 
means  of  evasion.  The  aireph  marks  the  boun- 
dary within  which  the  law  may  be  transgressed 
witiiout  sin;  beyond  these  precincts,  however, 
the  Jew  must  not  even  carry  his  handkerchief  in 
his  pocket  on  the  Sabbath,  but  if  he  cannot  do 
without  such  usefdl  appendage,  must  tie  it 
round  his  arm  or  wrap  it  round  his  hand, 
in  which  case  it  passes  for  part  of  his  vestments, 
so  wcU  has  Jewish  ingenuity  known  how  to 
evade  the  inconveniences  of  Jewish  orthodoxy. 
Whoever  destroys  an  aireph  is  severely  punished. 
The  fact  of  the  destruction  or  disseverance  of 
such  a  cord,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  have 
occurred,  is  made  known  in  the  synagogue,  and 
untQ  it  be  repaired,  the  encircled  precincts  cease 
to  enjoy  the  immunities  it  conferred.  Happily, 
children  imder  the  age  of  thirteen  do  not  come 
within  the  ordinances  of  the  aireph  law ;  and  hy 
their  aid  the  inconvenience  is  in  some  measure 
mitigated.  The  reknitting  of  the  broken  line- 
cannot  be  performed  by  a  lesser  personage  than 
the  rabbi  of  the  place.  If  it  be  a  rope,  it  must 
not  be  mended  by  t^e  application  of  a  knot^ 
but  an  entirely  new  cord  must  be  provided;; 
if  it  be  a  wire,  tiie  dissevered  parts  may  be^ 
linked  togetiier  again  by  means  of  a  liook  ancl 
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eye.  Among  tho  things  interdicted  on  the  Sab- 
bath arc  also  driving  in  a  carriagei  or  walking 
to  a  greater  distance  than  2,000  ells  from  the 
house  in  which  they  dwell, — ^which  distance 
may,  however,  bo.  doubled,  if,  on  the  preceding 
Friday,  a  fresh  wheaten  loaf  be  deposited  mid- 
way on  the  road. 

The  customs  here  alluded  to  no  doubt  are,  or 
at  least  have  been,  common  to  the  Jews  all  over 
the  world;  but  the  distinction  between  the 
Polish  Jews  and  their  co-religionists  of  the 
West,  is  that  the  former  adhere  to  them  in  the 
present. day  as  rigidly  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  mix  them  up  with  as  numerous  supersti- 
tions. Scenes  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Poland, 
and  attract  no  attention,  which  would  excite 
the  greatest  wonder  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
wore  they  exhibited  there.  At  full-moon  tide, 
for  instance,  you  may,  in  any  Polish  town,  come 
upon  a  crowd  of  Jews  in  the  street  performing 
what  looks  very  much  like  worship  of  the  moon, 
some  gazing  at  the  luminary  with  fixed  glance 
and  murmuring  indistinct  prayers,  while  others 
make  obeisances  to  it  and  cry  out  in  a  loud 
voice ;  others  again,  in  long  white  flowing  robes 
bordered  with  black,  grouped  around  smatt  read- 
ing-desks on  which  tiieir  holy  books  lie  open, 
read  in  tlieso  by  the  light  of  lanterns,  and  from 
time  to  time  lift  up  their  voices  and  smite  their 
foreheads. 

When  observing  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  these 
stagnant  Israelites,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  among  the  religious  observances  so  staunchly 
adhered  to,  there  are  none  that  enforce  cleanli- 
ness j  for  the  reverse  of  this  virtue  is  so  prominent 
a  quality  in  the  Polish  Jews,  as  to  make  them 
objects  of  almost  unconquerable  repugnance,  and 
the  filth  and  discomfort  in  their  dwellings  is  as 
great.  The  dirt,  the  misery,  the  squalor,  and 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  Israelites  who  in- 
habit the  Polish  provinces,  is  the  more  surprising 
as  they  are  addicted  neither  to  drunkenness, 
gambling,  nor  idleness ;  and  it  must,  therefore, 
in  a  great  measure  bo  attributed  to  their  ex- 
treme ignorance  and  to  the  fanatic  zeal  with 
which  their  rabbis  and  congregational  superiors 
have  resisted  every  reform  and  innovation  pro- 
posed by  the  Government;  for  however  many 
sins  the  Poles,  as  all  the  Christian  nations  of 
Europe,  may  have  to  answer  for  as  regards  the 
Jews,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  pre- 
sent century  at  least,  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
has  sincerely  desired  to  ameliorate  their  position. 
Even  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  one  period  made 
a  pretence  of  wishing  to  enforce  ei^ightenment 
among  them.  He  invited  Dr.  Lilienthal,  a 
learned  German  Jew,  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to 
assist  with  his  advice  a  commission  instituted 
for4the  purpose '^of  devising  means  for  diffusing 
light  among  hia  Jewish  subjects.  The  advanced 
minds  among  the  Jewish  population  in  the 
Emperor's  dominions  hailed  these  preparations 
as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day;  but  the  orthodox 


Jews  fasted  and  smote  their  breaata  and  prayed, 

fearing  that  a  fatal  blow  would  thus  be  levelled 
against  Judaism.  Happily  for  them,  according 
to  their  own  ideas,  Nicholas  seems  to  share  the 
views  of  the  great  Catharine,  who,  writing  to 
the  governor  of  Moscow  once  on  the  subject  of 
schools,  BAid :  '*  If  I  institute  schools,  it  is  not 
for  us  but  for  Europe,  where  we  must  maintain 
the  rank  we  hold  in  public  opinion;  but  the  day 
that  our  peasants  evince  a  desire  to  become  en- 
lightened, neither  you  nor  I  will  remain  in  our 
places.''  Dr.  Lilienthal  sojourned  in  Bussia 
many  years,  enjoying  a  high  salary,  but  the 
schools  that  he  was  to  organise  were  never 
established. 

Even  when  not  discriminated  by  their  filth 
and  rags,  the  Jews  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  population  by  their  dress,  which  is 
of  a  decidedly  Oriental  character ;  but  among 
themselves  the  similarity  is  so  g^t,  that  in 
travelling  through  the  Polish  provinces  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  one  might  fancy  oneself 
pursued  by  the  same  individuals,  the  illusion 
being  further  encouraged  by  the  similarity  in 
the  size  and  figure  of  the  men,  who  are  almost 
invariably  tall  and  thin,  and  distinguished  by 
the  paler  of  their  countenances,  which  seems 
more  a  characteristic  of  the  race  than  the  result 
of  individual  suffering.  Their  complexion  is 
clear  and  transparent,  their  eyes  dark,  their 
features  delicate  and  chiselled,  and  their  hair 
and  bearA  dark,  curly  and  glossy,  their  hands 
being  remarkable  for  great  ddicacy  and  elegance 
of  shape.  The  contrast  between  the  beauty  and 
noble  expression  of  the  countenances  of  these 
men  and  the  abjectness  of  their  character  and 
meanness  of  their  pursuits,  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant wonder  to  the  stranger.  As^some  one  has 
strikingly  remarked,  it  is  as  if  you  beheld  King 
David  or  King  Solomon  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  huckstei-s  and  pedlars,  or  the  patriarchs  com- 
mitting petty  roguery.  If  nature  be  not  a  de- 
ceiver, how  much  nobler  destinies  might  not 
these  men  have  worked  out  for  themselves,  had 
not  bigotry  and  persecution  done  their  worst 
against  them!  In  Lithuania,  in  particular, 
some  travellers  aver  that  every  Jew  is  a  hand- 
some .man;  and  the  meekness,  mildness,  and 
gentle  melancholy  expressed  in  tiie  countenances 
of  the  younger  men  especially,  is  described  as 
singularly  touching.  As  a  general  rule  the 
women  are  less  handsome,  and  are  much  inclined 
to  a  degree  of  embonpoint  which  oversteps  the 
limits  of  ilie  beautiful ;  however,  their  turban- 
like head-dresses,  formed  of  gaudy-coloured 
handkerchiefs,  give  them  a  certain  picture- 
squeness  of  appearance;  and  the  rich  coronets 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones  with  which  the 
wedthy  Jewish  ladies  encircle  their  brows  on 
festive  occasionB,  harmonize  well  with  their 
dark  hair  and  brilliant  eyes.  Altogether,  how- 
ever, the  male  attire,  consisting  of  a  long,  dark 
caftan,  fastened  round  tha  waist  with  a  broad 
silk  sash,  and  a  high,  conical  ftir  cap,  is  more 
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striking  than  ihat  of  iko  women.  But  when, 
in  summer,  the  to  cap  is  exchanged  for  a  low- 
crowned,  broad-brimmed  hat,  the  dignified 
Oriental  sinks  down  into  the  common-place 
Jew.  Says  a  trayeller,  who  \dsited  the  country 
lately : — 

Tbe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poorest  Jews  in 
Fdand  would  aAvd  an  eioellent  study  to  any  one 
who  sboold  desire  to  ascertain  the  muiimum  of  nou« 
Tishment  on  which  the  hnm^n  hody  can  he  sustained,  or 
to  what  perfection  the  art  of  malung  a  whole  earment 
oat  of  innumerable  rags  can  be  carried,  or  in  how  far 
the  air  inhaled  by  human  beings  may  be  loaded  with 
pestiferous  smells  without  becoming  deadly,  or  how  chil- 
dren may  be  reared  without  clothes,  without  water, 
without  soap,  without  comb,  without  brush,  without 
medicine^  without  instruction,  or  without  care  of  any 
kind.  .  .  .  The  misery,  tne  want,  the  sickness,  the 
hunger,  the  sufiering  of  fdl  kinds  that  reigns  in  the 
damp^  filthy,  pestiferous  dwellings  of  the  poor  Jews  in 
Waraaw,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Mittau,  'Wlhia,  and  Odessa, 
who-e  balf-a^ozen  families,  all  richly  blessed  with  chil- 
dren, liye  in  one  wretched  cellar,  amid  dirt  and  rags,  with 
Utile  light  and  less  heat — the  squalid  figures,  the 
many-coloured  tatters,  worthy  of  being  exhibited  in  an 
ethnographical  museum,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Polish 
mark^plaoea,  only  those  can  picture  to  themselves  who 
have  veid  descriptions  of  the  Esquimaux,  of  the  New  1{q1- 
Under^,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

This  is  a  distreesing  picture,  and  it  is  not 
viewed  with  indifference  in  Poland;  but  the 
hands  of  the  nation  are  tied  by  the  tyrannical 
despotism  which  weighB  upon  Christian  and  Jew 
alike. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  centi!^,  when 
the  Polish  nobles  were  in  every  way  exerting 
themselves  to  retrieye  the  errors  of  the  past — 
while  their  weak  king,  the  minion  of  the  worst 
enemy  of  his  country,  was  unconsciously  pre- 
paring its  downfall,  strenuous  efforts  were  also 
made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews ; 
and  a  ''project  of  reform"  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject was  dj^wn  up  in  a  most  just  and  liberal 
spirit,  by  a  member  of  the  Diet,  and  would  no 
doubt  haye  passed  into  law,  had  not  the  par-' 
tition  of  the  country  intervened.  According  to 
this  project  of  reform,  the  Jews  were  once  more 
to  be  admitted  to  aU  the  rights  of  citizens,  while 
their  duties  to  the  cotmtry  were  not  made  to 
interfere  with  their  liberty  of  conscience.  It 
was  enacted  that  as  citizens  of  the  State  they 
should  learn  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
should  send  their  children  to  the  national  schools, 
bat  at  ihe  same  time  their  religious  rights  were 
secured,  and  all  honourable  careers  were  opened 
to  tiiem.  But  the  vultures  that  were  to  rend 
Pdand  asunder,  were  already  hovering  oyer  the 
doomed  land,  and  these  noble  efforts  at  self- 
r^^eneratum,  which  might  have  served  as  an 
ezBonple  to  tiie  freest  and  most  enlightened 
natioDB  of  the  times,  only  hastened  the  action  of 
its  enemies,  lest  tiie  nation  should  grow  too 
Strang  before  the  bbw  that  was  to  feU  it  to  the 
gnund  was  leyelled.  Hie  Israelites,  fully 
aware  of  tiie  sincerity  of  ihe  intentions  of  the 
Potish  patriots  in  tiieir  favour,  proved  their  gra- 
titode  m  1T94,  when  tibe  people  jlew  to  arms 


in  despair,  by  freely  mingling  their  blood  with 
that  of  their  Christian  compatriots;  and  they 
fought  with  bravery  for  the  independence  of  the 
country  which  promised  once  more  to  become  a 
true  home  to  them. 

Those  among  the  Polish  Israelites  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  partition,  were  transferred  to 
Prussian  rule,  were  the  most  fortunate.  They 
have  obtained  many  privileges  they  did  not 
before  possess ;  and  they  have  in  consequence 
abandoned  their  distinctive  garb,  and  have  lost 
many  of  their  distinguishing  features.  Under 
Austrian  rule,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  contributed  so  much  to  their  sufferings  and 
degradation  in  Poland,  continued  to  be  felt ;  and 
the  Jews  of  Gallicia  still  maintain  all  their  cha- 
racteristic features.  But  it  was  the  Israelites 
transferred  to  Russian  dominion  that  were  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  They  were  left  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  caprice  of  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  other  ignorant,  barbarous,  and 
rapacious  officials,  who  all  hoped  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  despoiling  the  Jews,  whose  riches 
they  conceived  to  be  boundless.  If  the  victims 
refiised  to  deliver  up  the  gold  which  in  reality 
they  did  not  possess,  the  tyrants  put  them  to 
the  torture  to  wrest  it  from  them.  The  under- 
lings imitated  the  example  of  their  superiors ; 
even  the  Eussian  soldiers — ^poor  miserable  slaves, 
ill-treated  and  ti'ampled  upon  themselves — ^when 
they  met  with  a  Jew,  played  the  masters  for  a 
while,  and  added  their  share  to  the  misery  that 
weighed  down  this  unhappy  people.  The  Go- 
vernment also  oppressed  them  in  eyery  way,  by 
advancing  every  pretext  to  squeeze  money  out 
of  them,  by  the  creation  of  monopolies,  by  in- 
creased taxation,  And  by  illegal  persecutions, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  denied  them  all  rights. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  hold  real  property, 
or  to  frequent  the  schools  of  the  country ;  en- 
trance into  tho  capital  was  entirely  denied  to 
them,  as  also  the  right  of  lengthened  sojourn  in 
any  of  the  populous  cities. 

In  1807,  when  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw 
was  constituted,  equality  before  the  law  was 
proclaimed  for  all  citizens,  and  the  Jews  among 
the  rest;  but  this  liberal  constitution  remained 
a  dead  letter  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of 
Saxony,  and  tho  Jews  continued  to  be  burdened 
with  exceptional  taxes,  administrative  decrees 
depriving  them  of  the  rights  which  the  organic 
law  accorded  to  them.  All  attempts  to  trans- 
form the  Jews  into  Polish  citizens  were  aban- 
doned, and  except  that  the  additional  hardship 
of  performing  military  service  was  added  to  their 
other  burdens,  they  remained  what  they  had 
been  for  centimes.  To  relieve  themselves  from 
this  to  them  most  hateful  service,  they  offered 
to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  700,000  Polish  florins 
to  the  Government,  and  under  pretext  of  raising 
this  sum,  a  tax  called  iother,*  was  imposed  in 
1810  on  all  meat  consumed  by  the  Jews.    This 
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odious  and  vexatious  tax,  which  weighs  most 
heavily  on  the  poor,  is  farmed  out  every  year 
(for  the  Eussian  government  most  unjustly  con- 
tinues the  tax,  though  the  exemption  from 
military  service,  for  wHch  it  was  a  commutation, 
has  heen  withdrawn)  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and 
it  is  but  too  often  Jewish  speculators  who  come 
forward  to  bid,  in  the  hope  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  the  oppression  of  their  brethren.  How- 
ever, the  extraordinary  tenacity  and  perseverance 
of  the  Hebrew  character  has  frequently  been 
exhibited  in  resistance  to  this  tax,  whole  com- 
munities having  for  six  months  together  abstained 
from  eating  meat,  thus  reducing  to  bankruptcy 
the  heartless  farmer  of  the  tax.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  tax  was  imposed,  the  right  of 
keeping  taverns  or  public-houses  in,  the  villages, 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Jews,  and  a  great 
number  of  families  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  destitution. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  brought  a  new  change 
in  the  state  of  Poland.  Again  a  charter  was 
given  ensuring  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  Jewish 
as  well  as  oSiers,  and  again  the  people  were 
delivered  over  to  arbitrary  rule,  and  this  time 
to  that  of  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  despot ;  for 
while  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  St.  Petersburg 
planned  benevolent  reforms  for  Poland,  the 
Grand  -  Duke  Constantine,  nominated  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  kingdom,  was  grinding 
the  people  under  his  heel.  The  burdensome 
taxes  and  restrictions  weighing  on  the  Jews 
were  not  relieved,  while  the  prohibitive  com- 
mercial system  of  Russia  further  injured  them  in 
their  trading  relations.  Some  sought  relief  in 
smuggling,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  penalties  attend- 
ing detection.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  system  of  extortion,  having  for  its  object 
to  despoil  the  rich  Jews  for  the  benefit  of  their 
denouncers,  who  shared  their  gains  with  General 
Rozniecki,  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police.  The 
word  of  a  single  spy  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
incarceration  of  the  most  respectable  citizen,  and 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  there  was  no  escape 
from  such  captivity  except  through  means  of  a 
golden  key.  The  poor  Jews,  against  whom  no 
political  plottings  could  possibly  be  invented, 
were  made  to  follow  their  Polish  fellow- citizens 
to  Siberia,  under  pretext  of  being  guilty  of  smug- 
gling. At  this  time  also  (1823)  the  Jews  were 
again  forced  to  separate  frt>m  the  other  citizens, 
and  to  take  up  their  abode  in  distinct  quarters 
of  the  town ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  their  con- 
dition became  more  intolerable  than  ever. 

An  incident,  closely  connected  with  an  arbi- 
trary measure,  from  which  the  Jews,  in  parti- 
cular, suffered  very  severely,  will  suffice  to  show 
how  constitutional  government  was  understood 
by  the  Eussian  masters  of  Poland.  Monopoly 
in  the  distillation  and  sale  of  spirits  and  beer 
was  suddenly  introduced  by  the  Minister  of 
!Finance,  Lubedd.  The  monopoly  being,  how- 
ever, restricted  to  the  towns,  the  price  of  the 
two  commodities  soon  rose  enormously  in  War- 


saw, and  other  populous  dtics,  as  compared  with 
the  price  in  the  villages ;  and  many  poor  Jews, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  every  honest  means  of 
subsistence,  were  induced  to  smuggle  spirits  into 
the  towns,  though  many  lost  their  fives  in  conflict 
with  the  custom-house  officers.  At  length  the 
citizens  of  Warsaw  finding  themselves  great 
sufferers  by  the  enhanced  price  of  the  two  neces- 
sary articles,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Emperor, 
couched  in  the  most  respectftil  terms,  but  repre- 
senting that  the  introduction  of  this  monopoly 
was  a  violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
Polish  people  by  the  charter.  The  day  after 
the  petition  had  been  sent  in  to  the  government 
office  at  Warsaw,  the  six  respectable  citizens, 
whose  names  stood  first  among  the  signatures, 
were  dragged  from  their  homes,  conducted  to 
an  open  square  in  the  city,  and  there  made  to 
cart  earth  in  wheelbarrows,  like  common  male- 
fEictors,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  who  looked  on  in  profound  and  melan- 
choly silence.  One  of  the  sufferers  on  this 
occasion,  a  venerable  old  man  with  silver  hair, 
was  Mr.  Czynski,  who  had  served  as  captain 
under  Kosciuszko,  and  whose  son  has  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  Polish  emigrants  in 
Paris,  by  his  generous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Polish  Jews.  Among  the  means  resorted  to,  at 
this  period,  for  extorting  money  from  the  Jews, 
were  also  threats  of  displacing  their  cemeteries 
and  of  mlling  down  their  synagogues  j  and  the 
unhapp^eople,  already  reduced  to  great  priva- 
tions, imposed  long  and  severe  fasts  upon  them- 
selves in  order  to  raise  the  sums  required  to 
bribe  the  authorities  to  desist  from  these  plans. 
So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Grand- 
Duke  Constantine,  that  it  has  been  observed, 
that  not  a  single  Israelite  at  that  time  ventured 
to  inform  his  co-religionists  abroad  of  the  dreadful 
oppression  they  were  subjected  to  in  Poland. 

One  only  of  Alexanders  benevolent  and  wise 
measures  in  favour  of  Jewish  reform  was  carried 
out,  at  least  partially.  A  commission  was  insti- 
tuted at  Warsaw  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  and  to  propose  ameliorations;  but 
the  only  permanent  fruite  of  its  labours,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  Warsaw  for  Jewish 
rabbis,  with  a  view  to  forming  tolerant  and  en- 
lightened teachers,  capable  of  exercising  a  salutary 
influence  on  their  co-religionists ;  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jewish  authoritative  bodies  called 
cahal,  who  exercised  a  most  despotic  and  tyran- 
nical rule  over  their  fellows  by  means  of  the 
anathema  which  they  had  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing. These  two  measures  have  at  least 
emancipated  a  great  number  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Polish  Jews  from  the  thraldom  of 
ignorant  orthodoxy  in  which  the  rigorous  Tal- 
mudists  endeavour  to  keep  their  people. 

For  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  reserved  the 
distinction  of  levelling  against  his  Jewish  subjects 
the  most  cruel  blow  which  has  ever  yet  fallen 
upon  this  much-oppressed  people.  Shortly  after 
his  accession,  being  desirous  of  creating  a  powerful 
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nary,  and  being  advised  that  the  Jews,  hitherto 
exempt  firom  military  service,  possessed  peculiar 
aptitude  for  naval  service — ^by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  he  caused  30,000  children  to  be  torn  from 
the  arms  of  their  parents  and  transported  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  during  a  most  rigorous 
season.  Many  perished  on  the  road,  others  suc- 
cumbed to  the  cruel  discipline  of  the  Eussian 
navy;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Jewish  archives, 
a  few  years  afterwards  there  remained  only  1 0, 000 
young  men  alive  of  this  first  levy  of  Israelites. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  military  service  im- 
posed upon  his  Jewish  subjects  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  may  be  considered  a  step  in  advance, 
as  it  places  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Christians,  and  as  such  it  is  indeed  represented ; 
bat  we  must  not  forget  that  this  equalisation  as 
to  burdens  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any 
equalisation  as  to  rights,  and  that  the  Jews  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  from  serving  the  country  in 
any  other  capacity,  and  to  be  burdened  with  many 
exceptional  imposts.  But  should  the  Tzar  ever 
sincerely  desire  to  place  the  Jews  on  a  level  with 
his  Christian  subjects  of  the  same  rank,  he  would 
only  be  making  them  the  equals  of  serfs  and  slaves. 
However,  the  sufferings  the  Jews  are  exposed  to 
by  being  subject  to  military  conscription  are  also 
of  an  exceptional  character.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Jews  bom  in  the  Polish  provinces 
do  not  understand  the  Polish  language,  and  much 
less  the  Bussian;  the  position  of  the  Eussian 
soldier,  as  is  now  well  known,  is  on$  of  inde- 
scribable hardship  and  privation.  He  is  badly 
fed,  badly  paid,  badly  housed,  and  ill-treated  by 
his  superiors  from  the  sergeant  to  the  commander- 
in-chief ;  but  added  to  this  the  Jewish  soldier 
has  to  bear  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  com- 
rades in  arms,  who  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence 
as  belonging  to  the  race  who  crucified  their  God ; 
and  such,  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these 
unhappy  creatures  resort  to  the  most  desperate 
expedients  to  evade  a  service  which  is  also  most 
repugnant  to  their  unwarlike  tastes  and  habits. 
A  few  A'ears  ago,  a  sledge  with  ten  corpses  was 
brought  into  Wilna  one  morning :  they  were  the 
bodies  of  ten  young  Jews,  who  had  preferred 


death  fr*om  cold  and  hunger  in  the  forest,  to  life 
among  the  barbarous  Eussian  soldiers  and  officers. 
Such  tragedies  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Eussia ; 
but  in  1843,  a  tragedy  of  a  new  character,  and 
on  a  grander  scale  than  had  ever  before  been 
witnessed,  was  got  up  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
In  that  year  an  ukase  was  published  ordering 
all  the  Jews  dwelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  remove  fifty  worsts  further  into 
the  interior;  and  thus  a  population  of  no  less 
than  200,000  souls  were  suddenly  uprooted 
from  the  soil  on  which  their  fathers  had  been 
established  for  many  centuries,  and  cut  off  from 
their  accustomed  sources  of  livelihood.  The 
Jews  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  avert 
this  dreadful  calamity.  They  sent  deputations 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  prove  to  the  Govemment 
that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them  had  been 
guilty  of  the  smuggling  which  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  this  tyrannical  measure ;  they  offered  to 
renounce  entirely  all  participation  in  the  frontier 
trade,  or,  if  any  of  their  members  took  part  in 
it,  to  make  all  responsible  for  each;  but  the 
Emperor,  who  no  doubt  had  ulterior  objects  in 
view,  remained  inflexible.  Animated  by  the 
reforming  spirit  of  his  great  ancestor,  Nicholas  has 
also  declared  war  against  the  beards  and  caftans 
of  the  Jews,  as  Peter  did  against  those  of  his 
Boyars.  It  is  not,  however,  European  civilisation 
wluch  Nicholas  wishes  to  introduce,  but  that  per- 
fect uniformity  which  would  render  the  power  of 
his  colossal  empire  more  easy  to  wield.  The  idea 
of  a  wholesale  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  not 
either  foreign  to  Nicholas,  for  he  cannot  renounce 
the  hope  of  embracing  these  two  and  a-half  mil- 
lions of  his  subjects  also  within  the  arms  of  the 
orthodox  Eusso-Greek  Church,  which  are  even- 
tually, according  to  his  plan,  to  encircle  all  the 
nations  that  dwell  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Muscovite  sceptre.  That  the  Eussians  are  ftiUy 
aware  that  hitherto  persecution  and  oppression 
have  only  strengthened  the  faith  of  the  Jews, 
is  proved  by  the  oath  that  is  administered  to 
them  on  entering  the  army  or  the  navy :  they 
are  made  to  swear  not  to  abandon  the  Emperor  s 
banners  even  when  the  Messiah  appears. 


A    POOE    PELLOWS    STOEY.* 


The  country  between  the  rivers  Theiss  and 
the  Danube  is  a  wide  plain  or  steppe,  con- 
taining 15,000  square  mUes.  The  traveller,  on 
entering  it,  perceives  at  once  that  he  has  reached 
a  new  country.  A  series  of  undulations,  formed 
by  sand-hills,  roll  away  like  waves,  until  earth 
and  sky  are  blended  together.  The  expanse,  in 
troth,  resembles  the  great  ocean  solidified.  Mile 
after  mile  it  stretches  away  in  a  dull,  depressing 
uniformity,  unbroken  by  a  village,  a  house,  or 
a  tree.    Indeed,  the  name  by  wMch  the  plain 


is  known — the  Puszta — means  "  empty,"  or 
"void;"  and  it  is  well  described  by  its  name. 
It  is  bare,  naked,  and  desolate;  and  destitute 
even  of  a  stream  of  water.  Here  and  there  the 
long  pole  of  a  draw-well  rises  against  the  sky, 
like  a  spectral  arm,  or  like  the  mast  of  a  stranded 
ship.  Occasionally  a  herd  of  cattle  strays  along 
in  search  of  herbage,  watched  by  mounted  herds- 
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men.  The  only  other  sign  of  life  ia  a  solitary 
crane  or  stork,  perched  on  one  leg,  amidst  a 
hog  white  with  the  powder  of  soda ;  or  a  yulture 
wheeling  high  in  the  air  in  search  of  prey.  A 
profound  silence  rests  on  the  plain ;  and  when 
hroken  hy  the  herdsman's  yoice,  or  the  heUowing 
of  the  cattle,  the  sonnd  startles  the  ear,  as  it 
speeds,  one  knows  not  whence,  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  The  drivers  of  the  diligences  which 
cross  the  Poszta,  if  overtaken  by  night,  creep 
into  little  holes  which  they  have  grabbed  in  the 
sand,  sleeping  until  the  light  returns ;  and  even 
they,  though  accustomed  to  the  route,  are  al- 
ways glad  to  reach  the  confines  of  the  waste. 
Kahl  once,  when  traversing  the  Puszta,  was 
aroused  by  the  driver's  exclamation,  "Ah,  thank 
God !  I  see  the  gallows  of  Felegyhaa"  !  It  was 
the  sign  of  a  town,  civilisation,  and  dinner ! 

The  Puszta  is  the  cradle,  or  rather  the  keep,' 
of  Hungarian  nationality.  Its  denizens  are 
pure  and  unadulterated  Hungarians;  the  same 
men  as  the  Magyars,  when,  a  thousand  years 
ago,  they  wandered  away  in  search  of  "fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,"  from  the  plains  of 
distant  Asia.  Every  man  is  a  horseman,  and 
every  one  able  and  ready  to  become  a  soldier  in 
defence  of  his  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Puszta  are  herdsmen,  following  great  droves  of 
horses,  bufialoes,  snow-white  bullocks,  sheep 
and  swine  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  remain- 
ing the  whole  year  round  beneath  the  canopy 
of  Heaven.  The  wildest  amongst  them  are  Ihe 
swineherds,  and  their  greatest  distinction  is  to 
be  a  redoubtable  fighter,  lliey  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  heroes  of  the  plain.  Even  their 
very  pleasures  are  warlike  and  sanguinary.  The 
swineherds  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  their 
favourite  dance  being  a  representation  of  catch- 
ing and  killing  a  pig.  The  dancer,  while  spring- 
ing in  the  air  inspired  by  the  music  of  a  violm 
or  the  bagpipes,  whirls  a  couple  of  axes  roimd 
his  head  so  rapidly  that  they  resemble  a  pair 
of  wheels;  now  throws  them  away,  anon 
catches  them  again,  moving  his  feet,  turning 
himself  to  the  measure  of  the  music,  and  finishes 
the  performance  by  striking  dead  a  pig  placed 
ready  for  the  blow.  These  axes  are  fixed  to  a 
handle  about  three  feet  long,  and  serve  both  as 
a  walking-stick  and  as  a  pastoral  crook.  The 
herdsmen  become  so  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
their  axes,  that  one  has  been  known  to  throw 
his  axe  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  persons, 
where  an  enraged  buffalo  was  treading  and 
overthrowing  everything  in  its  way,  and  hit  the 
animal  so  exactly  as  to  kill  it  on  the  spot. 

But  still  more  angular  and  pugnacious  is 
another  pastime  of  the  swineherds  of  the 
Puszta.  The  Konasz  is  not  exactly  a  thief,  but 
robs  occasionally,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
This  is  the  custom  of  the  pastime.  Having 
determined  to  eat  one  of  his  neighbour's  pigs, 
he  goes  at  night,  with  five  or  six  roystering 
companions,  to  his  neighbour's  hut,  and  gives 
three  knocks  at  the  door  with  hia  axe.    The 


sleeper  knows  what  this  means,  being  "  to  the 
manner  bom," — ^it  is  a  challenge  to  come  forth 
and  defend  his  pigs.  Out  he  rushes,  he  and  his 
people,  and  a  battle-royal  ensues,  in  which  the 
axes  clash,  and  blood  fiows  sometimes  from 
terrible  wounds.  If  the  defenders  are  victorious, 
why,  he  **  saves  his  bacon";  but  if  the  aggres- 
sors, as  the  case  generally  is,  they  are  entitled 
to  select  the  fattest  of  the  herd  and  carry  him 
off. 

The  axe  is,  in  other  cases,  the  swineherd's 
gauntlet.  If  he  is  ill  for  want  of  a  fight,  he 
goes  to  the  Csarda,  or  hedge  inn,  and  striking 
his  axe  into  the  cross-beam  of  the  ceiling,  asks, 
"Who  is  the  man  here?"  If  the  company 
decline  the  challenge  they  leave  the  room,  and 
the  fighter  celebrates  the  triumph  by  getting 
drunk  in  solitary  glory.  If  he  meets  his  match, 
as  generally  he  does,  a  ring  is  formed,  and  the 
duel  commences,  and  always  ends  by  a  fight 
all  round,  in  the  Irish  fashion.  Kor  is  the  axe 
a  plaything,  a  gage,  a  martial  weapon  only;  but 
it  is  also  the  rod  of  justice  amongst  the  swine- 
herds. Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  has  lost  a 
horse  or  any  other  animal,  and  suspects  that  a 
neighbour  has  taken  it,  he  invites  him  to  the 
Csarda  to  take  wine.  After  the  third  or  fourth 
bottle,  Paul  suddenly  says,  "  Brother  Stephen, 
have  you  seen  my  grey  foal  r" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  coolly  replies  Stephen. 

"Now,  then,  tell  me  truly  Stephen;  you 
must  have  seen  it.  /  have  seen  it  amongst 
your  herd." 

"  You  have  mistaken  my  large  grey  dog  for 
your  foal,"  is  the  answer*" 

"  I  see,"  says  Paul,  "  that  you  are  determined 
to  know  nothing  of  it;"  and  then  suddenly 
drawing  his  axe  from  beneath  his  sheepskin- 
coat,  he  strikes  Stephen  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
head. 

"  So,  you  have  struck  me !"  exclaims  Paul, 
and  drawing  his  axe  returns  blow  for  blow. 
They  fight  on  tiU  honour  is  satisfied,  and  then 
Paul  suddenly  remembers  that  he  hat  got  the 
foal,  upon  which  they  drain  another  bottle, 
and  leave  the  house  as  good  friends  as  they 
entered  it. 

These  rough  pastimes  and  keen-edged  law- 
suits, occasionally  end  in  manslaughter;  and 
then  the  homicide,  instead  of  returning  to  his 
herd,  takes  to  the  Steppe  for  a  living;  stealing 
cattle,  robbing  travellers,  and  extorting  food  and 
shelter  at  the  thinly-scattered  farms ;  nor  does 
the  farmer  dare  reject  his  self-invited  guests, 
knowing  that  if  he  did,  his  dwelling  would  soon 
be  in  flames.  The  fugitive  in  the  language  of 
the  country  becomes  a  Szegeny  Leginy  ;  that  is, 
"a  poor  fellow:"  and  this  brings  us  to  our 
story. 

Eozsa  Sander  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  swine- 
keeper  of  the  Puszta,  and  from  his  earliest  boy- 
hood had  wandered  with  the  herds.  His 
godfather,  a  magistrate  of  Szeged,  wished  to 
make  himascholu;  but  Bozsa  preferred  the  wide 
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pi^  of  Nature  to  book-leeming.  He  could  ride 
a  lione,  lasso  a  buffalo^  tread  a  measure,  and  hit 
a  pig  inth  the  best  on  the  steppe ;  and  these 
were  in  his  eyes  the  best  of  all  learning.  Eozsa, 
moieoveTy  was  fond  of  going  to  the  Csarda, 
fonder  of  it  even  than  minding  his  business; 
and  what  was  eyen  worse  for  hm  than  dancing 
and  dnnking,  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
an  inn-keeper's  daughter.  Eozsa,  however,  had 
a  rival  in  the  girl's  affections,  and  seemingly 
a  sucoessfdl  one ;  and  being  unable  to  brook  &e 
slightest  interference  with  hia  will,  he  challenged 
the  happy  man  to  settle  their  differences,  in  the 
usual  way,  over  a  bottle  at  the  Csarda.  After 
dispatching  a  couple  of  bottles,  Eozsa  desired 
his  adversary  to  give  up  the  girl ;  he  refused,  as 
in  honour  bound;  they  fought;  and  Eozsa 
kOled  his  man.  Love  and  marriage  were  thus 
put  out  of  the  question ;  and  nothing  remained 
for  him,  but  to  turn  "  poor  feUow."  He  became 
a  famous  robber,  more,  however,  jfrom  necessity 
than  from  inclination.  He  plundered  only  the 
rich,  and  gave  freely  to  the  poor,  amongst  whom 
he  was  r^g;arded  as  a  Eobin  Hood.  The  Pan- 
durs»  or  mounted  police,  hunted  him  from 
county  to  county,  from  farm  to  farm;  but  so 
great  was  his  activity,  presence  of  mind,  and 
daring,  and  so  clever  his  contrivances,  that  he 
always  eluded  them.  Once,  he  had  concealed 
himself  under  a  pile  of  nets,  on  which  the 
baffled  Pandurs  sat  down  to  consult  together. 
So  narrow  were  his  escapes,  and  so  swift  was 
his  little  horse  Bogar,  that  the  herdsmen,  firm 
believers  in  sorcery,  considered  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life — that  neither  sword  nor  pistol 
could  hurt  him;  and,  in  short,  that  he  was  in 
eague  with  the  DevH.  On  the  Steppe,  the 
Devil  always  get  the  credit  of  anything  which 
people  cannot  understand. 

One  stormy  night,  a  crowd  of  herdsmen  were 
assembled  at  a  Csiirda  near  the  ferry  across  the 
Theiss  at  Csurgo.  Some  gipsy  musicicms  were 
playing  one  of  the  melodies  of  the  country. 
These  are  so  wild  and  impassioned  that  the 
hearer  is  involuntarily  earned  away ;  and  every 
now  and  then  one  of  tho  company,  inspired  by 
the  music,  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  beckoned  to 
one  of  a  group  of  girls  wishAilly  waiting  in  the 
door-way,  and  joined  in  the  dance,  aU  giving 
vent  to  their  pleasure  in  loud  exclamations,  each 
man,  at  the  end,  lifting  his  partner  high  in  the 
air.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  one  of  the  com- 
pany rose,  and  throwing  his  hat  upon  the  ground, 
exclaimed  to  the  gipsy  band,  ''Kow,  fellows, 
strike  up  my  note !  "  He  was  a  young  man,  short 
but  muscular ;  and  his  eyes,  which  glowed  like 
ooak  of  fire  in  his  pale,  sad  face,  glanced  rest- 
lessly about  from  one  object  to  another.  He  held 
in  his  hand  the  axe  of  a  herdsman.  The  gipsies 
^yed  one  of  the  sioQiple  and  melancholy 
Magyar-tunes,  which  often  melt  an  assembly 
into  tears.  The  herdsman  danced  alone,  going 
tkrau^  the  mazes  of  the  dance  with  such  con- 
•Qnunate  ekiU,  that  a  eircle  of  admirers  gathered 


round  him.  Amongst  these  w«^  some  Pandurs, 
who  looked  significantly  at  each  other  when 
they  saw  the  dancer.  He  did  not  notice  them, 
however,  until  he  had  finished;  and  though 
his  scrutinising  glances  met  the  eyes  of  the 
police,  he  did  not  appear  to  heed  them.  Calling 
carelessly  for  a  jug  of  wine,  he  sauntered  towards 
the  verandah  which  surrounded  the  house,  and 
before  the  Pandurs  could  approach  him,  had 
disappeared.  In  a  few  moments,  the  trampling 
of  a  horse  was  heard  in  the  courtyard,  and  then 
the  report  of  a  gun.  A  crowd  of  gipsies  and 
traders,  who  were  detained  at  the  ferry  by  stress 
of  weather,  rushed  out  in  surprise  and  alarm, 
and  beheld  by  the  light  of  the  rising  moon,  the 
graceful  dancer  seated  on  horseback.  ''Eozsa 
Sandor  wishes  the  worthy  Pandurs  a  very  good 
night!"  he  exclaimed,  and  then  darted  off 
towards  the  river.  Tho  Pandurs  were  soon 
mounted,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  redoubtable 
"  poor  fellow,"  who,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, dashed  into  the  stream,  and  made  for 
the  opposite  shore. 

**He  cannot  hold  out' long,"  cried  one  of  the 
traders.  "  Look,  the  stream  bears  him  away," 
and  at  that  moment  tho  Pandurs  fired  their  car- 
bines at  him,  and  horse  and  rider  sunk.  Eozsa 
had  only  dived  to  escape  the  bullets  of  the 
police. 

**  I^ever  fear  for  his  life,"  said  a  herdsman  to 
some  of  his  comrades.  "I  rather  think  this  ia 
not  the  first  time  that  he  swims  the  river." 

He  was  right ;  though  the  struggle  was  long 
and  dangerous,  it  was  successful ;  and  the  horse 
and  rider,  having  gained  the  opposite  bank,  soon 
disappeared  in  the  distance. 

A  love  of  the  Csarda  was  Eozsa's  besetting 
weakness,  and  he  indulged  in  it  in  defiance  of 
warning.  On  one  occasion,  some  Pandurs,  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  him,  arrived  in  a  village 
near  Szalonta,  while  he  was  enjoying  a  dance. 
They  summoned  a  body  of  the  inhabitants  to 
their  assistance,  and  surprised  Eozsa  and  a 
companion  before  they  were  aware  of  their 
danger.  Believing  death  was  inevitable,  they 
determined  to  seU  their  lives  dearly,  and  re- 
treated to  a  small  room.  The  Pandurs  com- 
manded them  to  surrender.  Eozsa  and  his  oom- 
panion  replied  by  discharging  their  pistols  at 
the  besiegers  through  the  window.  The  Pan- 
durs retimied  the  shots,  and  one  of  them,  who 
had  been  a  Hussar,  rushing  against  the  door, 
burst  it  open,  and  shot  down  Eozsa's  com- 
panion, who  had  defended  it.  The  Hussar  was 
in  the  act  of  shooting  Eozsa,  when  he  was 
feUed  himself.  The  beleaguered  bandit  was 
unable  to  defend  both  door  and  window  too; 
whichever  way  he  turned,  he  must  soon  have 
been  shot  in  the  back.  ''  At  least,  I  will  die  in 
the  open  air !"  he  exclaimed ;  and  rushing  out 
pistol  in  hand,  he  contrived  to  reach  the  stable, 
imtouched.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  saddled 
his  horse ;  but  the  Pandurs  soirounded  the  door 
of  the  stable,  tiiough  they  dared  not  enter  it. 
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Determined,  howeyer,  to  take  him  dead  or 
alive,  they  set  fire  to  the  roof,  and  it  now 
seemed  inevitable  that  Bozsa  musteither  be  bnmt 
alive  or  £eQ1  by  the  bullets  of'  the  police.  But 
Bozsa  himself  never  despaired.  Bursting  open  the 
stable-door,  favoured  by  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke, 
he  vaulted  on  his  horse  before  the  Fandurs  could 
lay  hands  upon  him.  In  vain  his  pursuers  dis- 
charged their  carbines  right  in  his  face;  the 
buUets  whistled  idly  by  him.  He  dashed  boldly 
through  the  crowd,  and  galloped  towards  the 
gate;  but  it  had  been  shut,  and  the  court- 
yard being  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  escape 
seemed  impossible.  Kot  so,  however.  Bozsa, 
quick  as  thought,  charged  the  wuU :  his  brave 
horse  did  not  fail  him  in  the  desperate  attempt, 
and  Bozsa  disappeared  with  a  suddenness  which 
heightened  the  evil  reputation  both  of  horse 
and  man. 

Bozsa  would,  however,  have  gladly  returned 
to  an  honest  life  in  the  Puszta,  the  wild  home 
to  which  his  heart  yearned.  He  was  truly  the 
most  miserable  man  upon  earth.  Ho  felt  that 
he  had  done  wrong,  but  ho  also  felt  that ''  the 
world  and  the  world's  law"  drove  him  to  other 
crimes  for  the  sake  of  his  life.  In  1848,  the 
£mperor  of  Austria  **  became  a  traitor  to  Hun- 
gary, and  sold  it  to  the  Croat,"  as  the  people 
used  to  say,  and  they  dethroned  him  from  their 
hearts.  The  cry  of  Kossuth,  "  The  Fatherland 
is  in  danger !"  converted  every  denizen  of  the 
Faszta  into  a  soldier,  and  their  watchword  was, 
"  Forward  from  the  Theiss  over  the  Danube," 
to  drive  back  the  advancing  Croats.  Bozsa, 
thinking  that  even  his  forfeited  life  might  be  of 
some  use,  sought  permission  to  sacrifice  it  in 
defence  of  his  country.  He  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Government,  praying  for  an  amnesty,  and  promis- 
ing, if  it  were  granted,  to  raise  a  body  of  Hussars 
from  the  Steppe,  and  lead  them  against  the  enemy. 
The  Government  accepted  Bozsa' s  submiasion,  and 
assistance ;  and  his  pardon  was  read  to  him  in 
the  market-place  of  Szeged,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  crowd  of  people.  He  swore  to  live  and 
die  honourably  for  his  country — and  kept  his 
oath.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  eighty  brave 
fellows,  mounted  and  armed,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  war.  His  feats  of 
arms,  and  wonderful  escapes,  formed  quite  a 
romance.  His  followers,  like  his  foes,  at  length 
became  impressed  with  ^e  belief  that  no  buUet 
could  hurt  him, — that  he  was  impregnable  against 
every  weapon.     Instead,  however,  of  thinking 


that  he  was  in  league  with  the  Devil,  they  main 
tained  that  he  possessed  a  charm  made  of 
peculiar  materials,  at  a  certain  time,  which 
enabled  him  to  set  all  the  world  at  defiance. 
The  charm  had,  it  appears,  a  weak  point — a 
counter  charm ;  but  it  was  known  only  to  Bozsa 
himself. 

QThe  Himgarian  patriots  having  been  over- 
whelmed, Bozsa  retired  to  the  Steppe.  The 
Austrian  Government  put  a  price  of  1,000/.  on 
his  heady  and  the  pohce  commenced  an  un- 


ceasing attempt  to  capture  him.  But  it  was  in 
vain ;  for  every  man  was  his  friend ;  even  the 
frmctionaries  of  the  Government,  either  out  of 
sympathy  or  for  more  solid  reasons,  gave  him 
notice  when  a  new  chase  was  in  the  wind. 
He  organised  a  body  of  undaunted  men,  who 
spread  throughout  the  country,  and  executed  his 
orders  with  implicit  obedience  and  almost  un- 
varying success.  In  aiding  patriots  to  escape 
fix)m  prison,  in  getting  others  in  danger  across 
the  frontier,  in  disconcerting  the  spy  system, 
and  in  other  ways,  Bozsa  continued  to  serve  the 
patriot  cause  long  after  it  was  broken  in  the 
field. 

Bozsas,  on  one  occasion,  was  sent  from  Festh 
with  despatches,  of  the  highest  importance,  to 
the  Turlash  frontier.  His  wife,  during  his  ab- 
sence, foolishlyshowed  herself  in  Pesth,  so  openly 
that  the  police  had  no  difficulty  in  making  her 
a  prisoner.  The  unhappy  woman  was  tortured 
by  the  Austrians,  to  wring  frx)m  her  the  secrets 
of  her  husband.  But  she  defied  their  cruelties, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  was  shot  at 
Neugebande.  Bozsa  did  not  retumj  until  the 
atrocious  deed  had  been  done ;  but,  though  he 
deeply  loved  his  wife,  he  manifested  no  outward 
sign  of  affliction.  He  became,  perhaps,  more 
silent  and  solitary,  but  in  no  way  betrayed  the 
pain  which  was  eating  his  very  heart.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  and  a  chosen  band  of  followers  left 
the  camp  in  the  Fuszta,  for  Pesth,  and,  afrer  an 
absence  of  a  few  days,  dashedinto  the  campagain, 
Bozsa,  canying  before  him  a  large  bundle, 
while  a  gendume  was  bound  to  one  of  his 
followers.  Their  horses  were  covered  with 
foam,  they  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
night  was  far  advanced ;  but  Bozsa  ordered  his 
men  to  mount,  and  ride  for  the  reeds  which  lino 
the  banks  of  the  Theiss.  For  three  hours  they 
galloped  in  silence,  and  then  dismounting,  Bozsa 
orde^d  a  fire  to  be  lighted.  Then  opening  the 
bundle,  his  followers  were  thrilled  with  horror 
at  beholding  the  corpse  of  his  wife.  The  flicker- 
ing flame  fklling  on  the  ghastly  countenance, 
the  lips  seemed  to  move,  and  animation  retuin. 
Bozsa  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  sobbing 
and  weeping  piteously,  nor  could  his  rude  fol- 
lowers refrain  from  tears.  Bozsa  had  braved 
death  to  rescue  the  corpse  from  the  Austrians, 
that  it  might  rest  in  free-ground,  and  to  capture 
the  gendarme  who  had  seized  his  wife.  A  grave 
was  dug,  and*  one  of  his  troopers,  an  outlawed 
Protestcmt  minister,  performed  the  Service  for  the 
Dead.  And  then  the  mourners  sung  the  National 
Anthem  of  Hungary ;  a  solemn,  plamtive  melody, 
varied  by  martial  strains.  Scarcely  had  the 
corpse  been  laid  in  its  grave,  than  B6zsa  sud- 
deidy  seizing  his  axe,  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
prisoner,  who  was  already  more  dead  than  alive 
from  fright.  But  as  suddenly  his  spirit  changed, 
his  upraised  arm  fell  idly  to  his  side,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  1  came  here  intending  to  sacrifice  you 
on  the  very  mound  under  whidi  the  happiness 
of  my  life  now  lies  buried.    But  as  the  wrong 
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yon  have  peTt>etrated  touches  my  person,  and 
not  my  country,  I  will  avenge  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  myself.  Tou  have  brought  the  great- 
est misery  upon  me,  and  in  exchange,  I  bestow 
on  you  ihe  greatest  blessing — ^I  give  you  your 
» '"    The  man's  eyes  were  then  bound,  by 
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Eozsa's  orders ;  he  was  conducted  back  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pesth,  and  then  set  at  liberty. 
Eozsa  Sandor  still  lives,  hoping — alas!  against 
hope — ^that  the  flag  of  Hungary  may  again  be 
raised.  Should  that  come  to  pass,  he  may  be 
heard  of  again. 


READING    RAIDS. 


I. — ^AMEBICAJT     LITEKATUSE:     POE  !    HAWTHOBNE. 


We  think  American  literature  has  received 
rather  supercilious  treatment  by  critics  on  this 
side  of  Mrs.  Partington's  pool.  It  has  been  found 
wanting  in  originality,  in  nationality,  in  force, 
and  in  no  one  Imows  what  besides.  Those  who 
pronounce  it  a  vile  imitation  and  by  no  means 
the  genuine  article,  are  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  now  hackneyed,  and  at  all  times  very  obvious 
remark,  that  it  is  necessarily  and  properly  a 
continuation  of  our  own  literature,  though  not  a 
copy  in  any  unfavourable  sense.  Why  the 
Anglo-Saxon  intellect,  sent  across  the  Atlantic, 
should  have  suffered  such  a  miraculous  '^  sea- 
change  into  something  (rich  and)  strange"  as 
to  yield,  within  a  few  decades,  quite  new  and 
astonishing  things,  is  not  clear  to  ourselves ;  and 
the  reasons  must  lie  at  least ''  full  fathom  five," 
if  there  be  any.  In  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul  to  which  our  own  children  invite  us, 
we  naturally  expect  the  good  old  viands,  and 
ought  to  be  content  if  we  can  trace  their  bud- 
ding powers  in  varied  and  luxuriant  trimmings. 
We  are  not  even  disposed  to  make  the  reserva- 
tion that  a  ''  national  literature "  must  be  a 
thing  of  time  and  growth.  We  cherish  the 
belief  that  such  points  of  distinction  as  now 
appear  between  the  mental  products  of  English 
and  American  intellect,  are  destined  rather  to 
undergo  a  process  of  resolution  and  assimilation 
than  of  further  differentiation  ;  a  process  which 
shall  reduce  them  to  mere  matters  of  local  allu- 
sion and  verbal  peculiarity,  such  as  exist  between 
Yorkshire  and  Middlesex.  We  will  not  have 
the  grand  chain  snapped,  because  this  link  is 
called  England  and  that  link  is  called  Ame- 
rica. The  torch  shall  not  bum  white  in 
our  grasp,  and  blue  in  the  hands  to  which 
we  have  passed  it.  We  want  no  American  poet 
to  arise,  of  whom  our  descendants  shall  say  he 
is  a  "  nationally  "  different  genius  from  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  sense  in  which  Calderon,  or  Schiller, 
or  Comeille,  is  different  from  our  idol.  We  look 
forward — ^Heaven  forbid! — ^to  no  transatlantic 
philosopher  or  divine,  regarding  whom  our  im- 
mcnsely-great-grand-children  shall  have  to  say, 
''  See  what  generical  differences  have  arisen  in 
the  American  and  English  mind  since  the  days 
when  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  Channing  and  Ar- 
nold, could  be  named  in  the  same  breath." 
What  we  do  expect  is  indefinite  **  development " 


on  both  sides  of  the  "  vexed  Atlantic,"  with 
that  mutual  give  and  take  in  culture  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  progress. 

It  is  sometimes  inattention,  sometimes  national 
pride,  and  still  more  frequently  a  total  forget- 
fulness  of  the  question  of  nation,  that  keeps  us 
from  appreciating  the  large  influence  which  Ame- 
rican intellect  has,  through  some  of  its  favourite 
exponents,  acquired  over  English  intellect.  For 
we  think  a  little  observation  and  reflection  will 
satisfy  any  ono  that,  among  the  authors  who 
have  most  powerfully  assisted  in  moulding 
middle-class  tiiought  and  feeling  in  this  country 
— (Carlyle  has  a  sphere  of  his  own  which  the 
term  middle-class  does  not  express) — ^the  author 
of  "Evangeline,"  ''Excelsior,"  "Hyperion," 
"  Kavanagh,"  and  that  "  Psalm  of  Life  "  which 
has  perhaps  been  more  quoted  than  any  entire 
poem  of  our  day  or  of  any  day,  must  take  rank 
after  Dickens.  Mr.  LongifcUow  would  no  doubt 
ridicule,  with  his  great  master  Giithe,  any  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  his  literary  countrymen 
of  that  sort  of  originality  which  seems  expected 
from  them : — 

Ein  Qaidam  sagt,  '*  Ich  bin  von  keiner  schnle; 
Kein  Meister  lebt  mit  dem  ich  boble : 
Aucb,  bin  ich  wer't  davon  eaifernt 
Daas  ich  von  Todtcn  was  gelcrnt." 
Das  heisst,  wenn  ich  ilm  recht  verstand, 
"  Ich  bin  ein  Narr  unf  eino  hand." 

Which  may  be  rendered,  supposing  it  possible  to 

"  render  "  an  Epigram : — 

Hcre*s  a  fellow  who  says,  "  I  belong  to  no  school ; 
Of  no  living  Master  I  own  to  the  rule ; 
And  'twere  just  as  wide  of  the  truth,  if  I  said. 
That  I've  gathered  anything  from  the  Dead" — 
Which  means,  if  his  meaning  I*m  not  mistaking, 
"  l*m  a  fool  of  my  own  excluiuvo  making  !" 

Indeed,  we  have  on  record  in  "  Kavanagh,"  in 
the  conversation  between  Mr.  Cliurchill  and  the 
Editor  of  the  '*  Extinguisher,"  what  Mr.  Long- 
fellow thinks  about  the  relations  of  our  own 
literature  and  that  of  his  country  : — 

Ko  literature  is  complete,  until  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written  is  dead.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  onr  task 
and  our  position.  Let  us  see  if  wo  can  build  in  any  way 
worthy  of  our  forefathers.  Let  originality  be  without 
spasms  or  convulsions.  A  national  literature  is  not  tlie 
growth  of  a  day :  centuries  must  contribute  their  dew 
and  sunshine  to  it. 

If  Mr.  Longfellow  anticipates  a  special  mis- 
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sion  for  American  Literature,  it  would  seem  to 
be— universality : 

As  the  blood  of  all  nations  is  mingling  with  our  own, 
80  wiU  thdr  thoughts  and  fcelin^^  finally  mingle  in  our 
literature.  We  shall  draw  from  the  Germans,  tender- 
ness ;  from  the  Spaniards,  passion ;  (?)  from  the  French, 
vivacity;  to  mingle  more  and  more  with  our  English 
solid  sense.  And  this  will  give  us  universality,  so  much 
to  be  desired. 

In  the  "  Mosses  from  an  old  Manse,"  one  of 
the  authors  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  treats  the  subject  of  American  Lite- 
rature, in  one  or  two  places,  with  a  hadinage 
that  lets  us  into  nothing  but  the  indecision  and 
vagueness  of  the  writer's  own  conclusions.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  is  quite  alive  to  the  palpable  imita- 
tion to  be  found  in  some  of  his  contemporaries ; 
for  he  makes  the  madman  "P.,"  in  that  "  Cor- 
respondence*' which  shows  us  the  dead,  alive, 
and  the  li^-ing,  dead,  say  that  Keats,  "who  has 
never  got  over  the  terrible  bleeding  at  the  lungs, 
caused  by  the  Article  on  his  'Endymion*  in 
the  Quarterly t^^  is  engaged  on  an  epic  pocra ; 
and  the  lunatic  is  made  to  add — 

"  If  I  can  obtain  specimens  of  these  pasnagcs  (t.  ^.,  ad- 
mired passages  of  the  epic  poem),  X  will  ask  you  to  pre- 
sent them  to  James  Hussell  Lowell,  who  seems  one  of 
the  poet's  worthiest  and  most  fervent  worshippers."  .  .  . 
"  How  slowly,"  continues  P.,  "  how  slowly  our  literature 
grows  up !  Most  of  our  writers^  of  promise  have  oomc  to 
untimely  ends.  .  .  .  Bryant  has  gone  to  his  last  sleep, 
with  the  Thanatopsis  gleaming  over  him,  like  a  sculptured 
marble  sepulchre  by  moonlight.  .  .  .  Somewhat  later, 
there  was  Whittier,*  a  fiery  Quaker  youth,  to  whom  the 
Muse  had  perversely  assigued  a  battle-trumpet,  and  who 
got  himself  lynclicd,  ten  yeais  agone,  in  South  Carolina. 
I  remember,  too,  a  lad  just  fr«m  College,  Longfellow  by 
name,  who  scattered  some  delicate  verses  to  the  wind,  and 
went  to  Germany^,  and  perished,  I  think,  of  intense  appli- 
cation at  the  University  of  Qottingen.  Willis — what  a 
pity! — was  lost,  in  1833,  on  his  voyage  to  Europe, 
whither  he  was  going,  to  give  us  sketches  of  the  world's 
sunny  face.  If  these  had  lived,  they  might  one  or  all  of 
them,  have  grown  to  be  famous  men." 

Then  again,  Mr.  Hawtliomo  tells  us,  that  at 
the  "select  pleasure  party"  given  by  the  "Man 
of  Fancy,"  at  his  "  Casllo  in  the  Air,  in  the 
realm  of  Nowhere,"  (by  the  bye,  '*Kowhere" 
is  a  dreary  place  for  a  pleasure  party  :  could  not 
Mr.  Hawthorne  be  satisfied  with  laying  the 
scene  in  some  vague,  but  not  absolutely  hope- 
less, '*}Fei8smchtico''  y)  there 

appeared  a  stranger,  whom  the  host  (the  Man 

of  Fancy)  received  with  an  abundant  courtesy  aud 
emphatic  honour  shown  to  no  other  guest.  •  .  .  And 
who  was  he  ?  Who,  but  the  Master  Qcuius,  for  whom 
our  country  is  looking  anxiously  into  the  mist  of  time, 


tion.  SoiBoe  it  that  he  dwells  as  yet  nnbooound  i 
men,  unrecognised  by  thoie  who  have  known  him  from 
his  cradle.  .  .  .  Mr.  On-Dit  had  caught  up  the 
stranger's  name  and  destiny,  and  was  busy  whispering 
the  intelligence  among  the  other  guests.  **  Pshaw  !^ 
said  one,  "there  can  never  be  an  American  Genius.'* 
"  Pish  I"  cried  another,  <'  wo  have  already  as  good  poets 
as  any  in  the  world ;  for  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  no 
bettor."  And  the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  when  it  was  pro- 
])osed  to  introduce  him  to  the  Master  Genius,  begged  to 
be  excused,  observing,  that  a  man  who  had  been  honoured 
with  the  acquaintance  of  Pwight,  Freneau,  and  Joel 
Barlow,  might  be  allowed  a  little  austerity  of  taste. 

When  we  ask  for  the  most  original  writer  yet 
produced  by  America,  wo  are  at  once  directed 
to  Edgar  Allan  Poo  and  reminded  of  "The 
llavcn :  a  Poem."*  We,  personally,  have 
nothing  to  object  against  the  statement  that  Poe 
is  the  most  original  of  American  authors,  so  long 
as  in  admitting  the  '*  originality  "  we  are  not 
supposed  to  yield  him  the  very  highest  rank  in 
the  literature  of  the  New  World.  This  is  quite 
another  thing,  though,  we  fear,  not  generally 
understood  to  be  so.  We  give  Poe  the  foremost 
place  in  his  class,  but  that  class  is  not  the 
highest.  We  should  not  oven  quarrel  with  the 
critic  who  should  place  him  altogether  ''  alone  in 
his  glory,"  and  apart  firom  any  class  whatever; 
only  let  the  "  glory  "  be  that  of  a  wonderful 
combination  of  qualities,  and  not  that  of  a  real 
individuality  of  genius.  A  work  of  genius  is 
the  result  of  the  spontaneous  and  harmonious 
exercise  (or  outflow)  of  any  number  of  faculties, 
excited  to  such  a  degree  of  activity  that  the 
product  shall  be  homogeneous  (we  mean  no 
pun),  and  exclude  the  idea  of  proeess.  With  all 
that  Poe  has  written  (as  far  as  we  know)  fitUy 
present  to  our  minds,  we  are  prepared  to  deny 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  any  such  work.  We 
concede  to  him — 

1 .  Extraordinaiy,  perhaps  unparalleled,  powers 
of  analysis,  and  of  retention ; 

2.  Great  command  of  language ; 

3.  Very  great  imitative  and  constroctivo  tact ; 

4.  An  ideality  sufficiently  intense  to  tinge, 
(but  not  to  saturate  and  deeply  colour),  aU  his 
conceptions : 

5.  AU  those  receiving  a  special  direction  from 
tt  love  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious,  and  a 
gloomy  morale,  in  which  a  sense  of  the  terrible 
was  an  everpresent  influence. 

This  combination  of  powcrfol  elements  deed  not, 
however,  make  the  thing  called  geniue.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  can  dissect  Poo's  work,  draw 
woof  from  warp,  pass  the  light  through  the 
prism,  resolve  the  product  into  its  constituents ; 


u  dcstmed  to  MM  tbe  great  mianon  of  creating  an ;  ti,„t  we  find  what  we  are  admiring  is,   ohemi 


the  form  of  an  epic  poem,  or  assuming  a  guise  altogether 
nevr,  as  the  spirit  itself  may  determine,  we  are  to  re- 
ceive our  first  great  original  work,  wliich  shall  do  all  that 
remains  to  he  achieved  for  our  glory  among  the  nations. 
How  this  child  of  a  mighty  destiny  had  been  di^ovcred 
by  the  Man  of  Fancy,  it  is  of  little  consequeuco  to  men- 


*  Our  readers  will  remember,  with  amusement,  the 
handling  of  this  gentleman  by  the  critic  in  Blackwood 
who  reviewed  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Sumiy  Memories." 


cally  speaking,  a  mixture  and  not  a  solution,— 

•  It  is  current  talk  in  literary  circles,  that  this  pro- 
duction (which  has  provoked  as  many  parodies  as  any- 
thing ever  written,  with  the  exception  of  Wolfe's 
"  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna  ")  is  a  paraphrase 
from  the  Persian.  It  was  Mr.  "  Mofossilite  **  Lang,  who 
hearing  it  repeated  by  a  literary  friend,  is  said  to  have 
looked  up  from  his  book  with  "  Hallo !  that's  very  good 
Persian  r  instantly  quoting  the  original.  Poe  was  a 
good  Persian  scholar. 
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is  condusive  against  our  applying  to  it  the  word 
which  fhoiild  be  sacred  to  pure  creations  of  the 
mind.  Eind  your  way  inside  Shakspere,  and 
tell  MB  how  he  **  did  it."  Tennyson  is  laborious, 
and  his  poetry  might  smell  of  the  lamp ;  but  take 
his  best  verses,  and  tell  us  which  came  first  in 
the  order  of  the  poet's  work — ^words  or  thoughts ; 
the  sentiment  pure  and  simple,  or  the  embody 
ing  image.  Take  a  humbler  singer,  "  warbling 
his  native  wood-notes  wild" — our  own  Gerald 
Massey,  or  Poe's  young  countryman,  Thomas 
BuchsLnan  Read  (may  he  never  **  unbeseem  the 
promise  of  his  spring"  !) ;  and  pull  his  poetry  to 
pieces, — ^if  you  can.  Not  to  confine  your  experi- 
menta  to  poetry,  make  similar  trial  of  prose- 
writers  of  never-disputed  genius.  Try  and  dis- 
sect the  compositions  of  Bacon,  of  Jeremy 
Taylor^  of  quaint  old  Fuller,  of  John  Bunyan,  of 
Charles  Lamb,  of  Hood  (as  a  humorist),  or  of 
DIckenSy  Thackeray,  and  De  Quincey,  at  their 
heit.  Ton  will  be  baffled.  The  thing  is  not  to 
be  managed.  You  can't  see  how  they  did  it! 
But  with  the  work  of  men  like  Macaulay,  and 
Bulwer,  and  Prescott,  and  Hazlitt,  you  feel  that 
the  task  of  analysis  is  merely  a  matter  of  greater 
or  less  application;  even  though  intellectual 
boundary  lines  cannot  always  be  made  "  as  plain 
as  the  old  hill  of  Howth,"  and  tliough  talent  and 
genius  may  here  and  there  melt  into  each  other. 
So  with  Edgar  Poe.  You  can  see,  for  the  most 
part,  the  skeleton-frame  which  he  has  so  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  overlaid;  the  process  is 
^asible  to  steady  scrutiny ;  that  miraculous  inter- 
fusion of  spirit  and  expression  which  produces  ho- 
mogeneity is  not  there.  Bun  your  eye  down  his 
pages,  and  confront  us  if  you  can,  with  a  few  sen- 
tences fitted  to  dwell  in  the  memory  of  uni- 
versal man.  It  will  not  answer  to  show  us 
adaptations  of  sound  to  sense;  which  exist  in 
jilenty.  All  that  is  mere  matter  of  imitation 
more  or  less  artistic.  Coups  de  thddtre  arc  cheap, 
but  where  are  "  the  apples  of  gold  set  in  net- 
work of  silver"?  We  humbly,  but  distinctly, 
assert  that  Poe  was  a  consummate  artist,  but  not 
a  genius ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
mentioning  (to  guard  against  a  threateniDg  mis- 
conception) that  long  before  we  heard  the  story 
of  his  writing  "  The  Raven,"  we  had  arrived  at 
the  (to  us)  obvious  conclusion  that  that  extra- 
ordinary poem  was  mechanically  written ;  that 
it  was  a  work  of  pathos  prepense. 

Our  estimate  of  Poe  wonld  not  be  complete, 
if  we  omitted  to  specify  what  we  deny,  as  well 
88  what  we  concede  to  him.  We  cannot  allow 
Poe  to  have  possessed  more  than  an  infinitesmal 
endowment  of  either  Conscience  or  Afiection. 
About  the  first  of  these  items,  there  will  per- 
haps be  little  dispute :  it  has,  indeed,  been 
pretty  generally  recognised  that  the  man  was 
a  creature  of  wonderful  powers  in  whose  com- 
positum  '^conscience  had  been  left  out."  But 
we  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed 
that  in  all  his  writings  there  is  no  development 
of  any  sentiment  or  idea  that  is  strictly  moral. 


This,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  keen  and  minute 
analysis  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  not  a  little 
singular,  and  bespeaks  the  fE^tal  defect  in  the 
man's  structure.  In  the  "  Tell-tale  Heart,"  in 
"  Lenore,"  in  "William  Wilson,"  and  in  "The 
Eaven,"  there  is  something  of  a  maniacal  re- 
morse, flinging  a  lurid  light  over  the  past ;  but 
it  is  a  selfish,  fiendish  sort  of  sentiment,  and  not 
necessarily,  or  indeed  naturally,  connected  with 
any  sensibility  to  moral  fitness.  A  man  totally 
without  that  sensibility  would  (probably)  be  an 
idiot,  but  Poe's  stock  must  have  been  uncom- 
monly small,  judging  d  priori  from  his  writings, 
and  without  the  least  reference  to  his  reckless 
and  almost  incredible  career — a  career  which 
makes  him  out  to  have  been,  we  think,  the  most 
unmitigated  beast  known  to  modem  civilisation. 
It  is  in  vain  that,  in  his  case,  we  try  to  obey 
the  time-honoured  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum^;  all 
that  is  known  of  this  being's  character  is  nil 
nisi  detestable,  and  it  is  useless  trying  to  mince 
the  matter.  The  very  best  thing  that  is  to  be 
said  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  was  free  from  any 
tendency  to  active  cruelty. 

We  have  to  add  that,  in  reading  what  Edgar 
Poe  has  left  us,  we  naturally  exclaim,  not  only 
that  we  have  found  a  man  who  had  no  con- 
science, or  little,  but  that  we  have  found  a  man 
who  had  no  affection,  or  little.  This,  it  may  be, 
will  be  denied  to  us.  It  is,  however,  our  veiy 
painfiil,  but  most  deliberate  conviction,  that  this 
wretched  creature  had  just  sufficient  capacity  of 
attachment  in  him  to  qualify  him  for  human 
intercourse,  and  hardly  a  fraction  more.  Do  not 
tell  us  that  his  broken-hearted,  murdered  wife 
loved  him;  do  not  tell  us  that  her  mother 
tended  him,  begged  for  him,  lived  for  him ; — 
alas !  alas !  and  thank  the  good  God ! — all  in  a 
breath ; — we  know  "what  women  can  love,  and 
what  they  will  do  for  the  loved, — ^from  Desde- 
mona's  dying  lie  down  to  yesterday's  police- 
report, — we  remember  it  all  too  well  to  heed 
that  argument.  But  there  is  an  argument  that 
we  ivould  heed : — ^Here  is  an  author  who  has 
written  of  men  and  women  and  human  things, 
most  powerfully,  most  dexterously,  most  scru- 
tinisingly ;  he  has  thrilled  us  with  fear,  wonder, 
mystery,  and  horror ;  he  has  dealt  with  broken 
hearts  (oh,  how  coldly !)  of  husbands  (see  the 
"Oblong  Box");  of  lovers  (see  "Lenore"); 
of  brothers  (see  "  Pall  of  the  House  of  Usher  ") ; 
with  mysterious  relationships  and  griefs,  alike 
nameless  (see  "Morella");  he  has  analysed 
every  moment  of  long  hours  of  mental  torture 
(see  "  The  Pit  and  The  Pendulum,"  and  the 
*  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom") — ^this  he  has 
done,  we  say,  with  surpassing  sloU  and  power. 
But  show  us,  if  you  can,  the  page  of  Edgar  Poe's 
on  which  has  fallen  one  blessed  tear — one  gentle, 
gentle  drop,  warm  from  a  melted  heart !  That 
tear  is  the  "  sacred  treasure "  for  which  we 
should  covet  the  "  chemist's  magic  art,"  that  it 
might  be  "  crystallised,"  and  given  to  us  as  an 
argument  for  Poo's  having  had  a  heart  that  was 
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a  trifle  more  than  a  blood-pmnping  machine; 
which  18  what  we  cannot  at  present  think  of  the 
man  who  wrote  "The  Cask  of  Amartillado." 
But  we  need  not  specify ;  it  is  everywhere  the 
same,  with  Poe :  immense  effect,  and  conspicnous 
hoUow-heartedness.  It  is  not  natural — it  rings 
false — for  a  man  to  talk  of  being 

Drowned  in  a  bath 
Of  the  tresses  of  Aunie. 

"  Father,  I  have  sinned !"  or  any  subh  simple 
language,  bespeaks  genuine  repentance;  but  who 
believes  in  a  sorrowing  for  the  past  which 
rhymes  about 

The  naphthaline  river 
Of  Perman  accurst  P 

It  is  too  evident  in  Poe's  verses  that  the  rhyme 
leads  the  sentiment,  and  the  dancing  refrain 
makes  matters  worse ;  of  which  a  curious  in- 
stance may  be  found  in  that  strange,  mysterious 
poem  "  TJlalumo  ;"  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
his  productions.  The  name  "Ulalume'*  was 
never  thought  of  by  Poe,  we  suspect,  till  he 
found  it  would  rhyme  with  "  tomb,"  just  when 
he  wanted  it : — 

And  I  said,  *'  What  is  written,  sweet  sister. 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb  ?  " 

She  said,  "Ulalame,  Ulalame, 
'Tis  the  grave  of  thy  lost  Ulalume ! " 

And  surely  the  verge  of  extremest  bathos  is 
approached  in  such  jingling  as  this  : — 

And  now,  when  the  night  was  senescent. 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom. 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom. 
At  the  end  of  our  path,  a  liquescent 

And  nebulous  lustre  was  bora. 

We  cry  with  good  Sir  Hugh,  "  Why,  te  tevil 
and  his  tam !  This  is  affectations !  "  We  weep 
over  "  Mary  in  Heaven"— or  have  done  so  before 
now — ^but  here  is  a  really  wonderful  poem,*  of 
most  dramatic  structure,  and  with  a  wild  power 
about  it,  but  that  will  not,  we  think,  moisten 
your  eyes,  or  occasion  you  incipient  hysterka 
passio,  as  Lear  calls  that  "  climhing  sorrow  " 
which  is  familiar  to  us  all. 

LSNOBE. 

I. 

Ah,  broken  is  the  golden  bowl,  the  spirit  fled  for  ever! 
Let  the  bell  toll!  a  saintly  soul  floats  on  the  Stygian 

river. 
And,  Guy  de  Vere,  hast  thou  no  tear  ?    Weep  now,  or 

never  more ; 
See!  on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier,  low  lies  thy  love, 

Iienore. 
Come,  let  the  funeral  rite  be  read,  the  funeral  song  be 

sung. 
An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so 

young,— 
A  dirge  for  her,  the  doubly  dead,  in  that  she  died  so 

young. 

*  We  have  mislaid  our  volumes  of  Poe's  works,  and 
are  quoting  him  entirely  from  memory ;  which  we  men- 
tion by  way  of  apology  for  any  slight  verbal  error  which 
a  better  recollection  than  our  own  may  detect. 


ir. 

"  Wretches !  Ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth,  ftrid  liated  tief 

for  her  pride,         " 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health,t  ye  bleat  her,  that 

she  died. 
How  ahaU  the  funeral  lite  be  read,  the  fhneral  song  be 

sung. 
By  you  ?— by  yours,  the  evil  eye,  by  yours,  the  slanderous 

tongue; 
That  did  to  death  the  innocence  that  died,  and  died  bo 

young  ?  " 

III. 

Feccavimus !  But  rave  not  thus ;  and  let  a  Sabbath  song 
Go  up  to  God  so  solemnly,  the  dead  may  feel  no  %vrong ! 
The  sweet  licnore  hath  gone  before,  with  Hope  that  flew 

beside. 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that  should  have 

been  thy  bride. 
For  her  the  &ir  and  debonnair  that  now  so  lowly  lies. 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair,  but  not  within  her  eyes, — 
The  Life  still  there  upon  her  hair,  but  not  within  her 

eyes! 

IV. 

"  Avaunt !  To-night,  my  heart  is  light !  No  dirge  will  I 

upraise. 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  psan  of  old  days ! 
Let  no  bell  toll! — lest  the  sweet  soul,  amid  her  saintly 

mirth. 
Should  catch  the  note,  as  it  doth  floaty  up  from  the 

damned  earth — 
From  flends  below,  to  friends  above,  the  indignant  ghost 

is  riven, 
From  hell  unto  a  high  estate,  hx  up  within  the  heaven ; 
From  grief  and  groan  to  a  golden  throne,  beside  the 

King  of  Heaven!" 

This  IS  indeed  an  extraordinary  poem,  but 
alas  !  it  lacks  heart.  And  so  did  poor  Poe.  Oue 
other  thing  he  lacked,  we  think,  and  with  this 
remark  we  leave  him  for  the  present — he  wanted 
humour.  The  writer  who  could  deliberately  put 
down  such  a  fancy  name  as  Allamistakeo  (see 
"  Some  Words  with  a  Mummy")  was  deficient 
in  an  important  class  of  perceptions.  The 
grotesque  he  could  manage  very  well,  as  in 
"Never  bet  the  devil  your  head."  Sometimes, 
too,  he  could  perpetrate  nonsense, — when  he 
didn't  mean  it.     Ecce  signum  : — 

"  EULALIK. 

I  dwelt  alone,  in  a  toorld  of  moan^  and  my  soul  was 

stagnant  tide. 
Till  the  fair  and  gentle  Eulalie  became  my  blushing 

bride, — 
Till  the  fair  and  gentle"  &c.  &c. 

AVhat  a  "stagnant  tide  "  may  be,  you  will  no 
doubt  wonder, — assisting  your  inquiries  by  hum- 
ming the  above  to  "  The  Ectum  of  the  Admiral," 
— a  favourite  tune,  by  the  way,  of  Mr.  Albert 
Smith,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  has  written  words  to  it. 

Let  us  refresh  ourselves  by  turning  to  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  who  is,  or  was  recently,  the 
American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  and  who  has  a 
warm  comer  in  English  hearts  wherever  he  is 
or  may  be.  Many  happy  new  years  to  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne !  Immeasurably  Poe's  inferior  in 
analytical  talent,  but  as  much  his  superior  in 


t  Sic  in  orig.-^**  feeble  "  as  it  is ! 
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insight;  with  less  constructive  tact  and  com- 
mand of  words,  but  witii  an  intcnser  ideality  ^ 
no  delver  into  day-dreading  horrors,  but  a  lover 
and  reproducer  of  sunshine  and  all  genial  things; 
sweetly  human  in  his  sympathies,  reverencing 
women  and  children,  fuU  of  highest  aspiration, 
— ^Hawthorne  does  not  rank  so  high  among  men 
of  genius,  as  Poe  among  men  of  talent, — ^but  a 
man  of  genius  he  is,  if  words  mean  anything. 
He  is  a  prose-poet,  a  little  too  prone  to 
"  metaphysical  conceits."  A  phrenologist  would 
say,  he  is  Emerson  over  again,  with  a  keener 
eye  for  (not  simple  existences,  but)  incident ; 
to  speak  "by  the  card"  ("price  Is.,  post  free, 
with  symbolical  drawings" — vide  lYmes),  with  a 
larger  bump  of  Eventuality.  There  are  passages 
in  £mcrson — e,g.  in  the  surpassing  Essays  on 
Love  and  on  Friendship — ^which  might  very  well 
have  been  written  by  Hawthorne ;  and  if  the 
sage  of  Concord  had  sat  down  to  write  a  short 
story,  he  would  surely  have  produced  Haw- 
thorne's "Artist  of  the  Beautiful."  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's writings  belong,  most  distinctly,  to  the 
nineteenth  century ;  no  other  age  than  our  own 
could  have  produced  them,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  vague  suggestions  arising  from  topics  of  the 
day  are  too  firmly  woven  into  the  texture  of  the 
story  for  the  author's  acceptance  with  the  majo- 
rity of  readers.  People  who  laugh  or  shake 
their  heads  at  all  that  is  comprehended  in 
common  talk  under  the  ignoble  word  Mesmerism 
— and  they  are  the  immense  majority — do  not 
find  their  account,  either  of  pleasure  or  profit,  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  "House  of  the  Seven 
Gables."  The  year  3000  may  find  the  "Blithe- 
dale  Eomance"  an  instructive  as  well  as  inte- 
resting record  of  humanity  in  its  go-cart,  feeling 
its  little  way ;  but  the  number  is  very  small  of 
the  readers  of  to-day,  who  care  for  the  memorial 
of  a  social  experiment  woven  into  a  romance. 
We  doubt  whether  the  book  is  to  be  found  at  one 
in  fifty  of  our  circulating  libraries, — which  is,  of 
course,  no  reproach  to  a  writer  who  does  not 
wield  the  pen  for  circulating  library  readers,  or 
care  for  making  his  volume  the  book  of  a  season. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  "  fishes  with  a  heavy  sinker." 

The  two  stories  by  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  is 
best  known  are,  "  The  House  of  Seven  Gables" 
and  the  "  Scarlet  Letter" — the  second  being  the 
greater  favourite  with  general  readers,  partly 
because  there  is  more  unity,  with  less  remote- 
ness of  design,  in  the  story ;  and  partly  because  it 
contains  more  pathos,  while  what  some  one  has 
called  "  metaphysical  conceits"  are  fewer ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mysteriously- 
sounding  title  has  led  thousands  to  open  the 
book,  saying,  "  "Whsii  can  the  Scarlet  Letter  he  V* 
who  would  not  feel  attracted  towards  a  tale 
about  a  House  with  Gables,  even  though  their 
number  should  be  the  immemoriably  sacred 
Seven.  There  is  also  a  mystic  horror  in  the 
^tory  which  appeals  strongly  to  general  sensibi- 
Jities. 

To  ourselves^  the ''  Scarlet  Zietter  "  has  always 


been  rather  a  painM  book.  Nothing  is  more 
unsatisfactory  than  to  be  taken  by  your  author 
into  a  labyrinth  of  moral  honors,  and  left  there 
when  he  leaves  the  narrative.  Two  human 
beings,  of  opposite  sex,  placed  in  a  false  position 
— a  position  whose  moral  encompassment  would 
not,  we  suspect,  be  clear  to  a  hair-splitting 
analyst  like  Mr.  Emerson;  the  demoniacal 
pursuit  of  his  revenge  by  the  wronged  man, 
whom  you  so  thoroughly  hate  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  you  pity  him ;  the  repentance  of 
the  sinning  pair,  and  an  expiation  which  does 
not  satisfy  the  moral  sense ;  a  moral  which  is 
not  easily  translatable  into  action; — ^these  do 
not  make  up  a  book  which  you  can  take  to  your 
bosom  and  love ;  no,  nor  a  book  from  which  you 
may  draw — what  it  was,  doubtless,  intended  to 
convey — a  thoroughly  wholesome  and  enduring 
influence  for  good.  Did  Mr.  Hawthorne  mean 
the  "Flood  of  Sunshine  "to  be  the  oftenest- 
read,  and  best-remembered  chapter, in  the  book  ? 
"  Let  uB  not  look  back,"  answered  Hester  Prynne. 
"  The  past  is  gone !  Wherefore  should  we  linger  upon  it, 
now  ?  See !  With  this  symbol,  I  undo  it  all,  and  make  it 
as  it  had  never  been!"    ....    The  mystic  tokea 

alighted  on  the  hither  verge  of  the  stream 

There  it  lay,  glittering  like  a  lost  jewel,  which  some  ill- 
fated  wanderer  might  pick  up,  and  thenceforth  be  haunted 
by  strange  phantoms  of  guilt,  sinkings  of  the  h&vt,  and 

unaccountable  misfortune By  another  im« 

pulse,  Hester  took  off  the  formal  cap  that  confined  her 
hair,  and  down  it  fell  upon  her  shoulders,  dark  and  ricb^ 
with  at  once  a  shadow  and  a  light  in  its  abundance,  and 
imparting  the  charm  of  softness  to  her  features.  There 
played  around  her  mouth  and  beamed  out  of  her  eyes  • 
radiant  and  tender  smile,  that  seemed  gushing  from  tfa« 
very  heart  of  womanhood.  A  crimson  nush  was  glowing 
on  her  cheek  that  had  been  long  so  pale.  Her  sex,  her 
youth,  and  the  whole  richness  of  her  beauty,  came  back 
from  what  men  call  the  irrevocable  past,  and  clustered 
themselves  with  her  maiden  hope,  and  a  hAppiness  before 
unknown,  within  the  magic  circle  of  this  hour.  And,  as 
if  the  gloom  of  the  earth  and  sky  had  been  but  the 
effluence  of  these  two  mortal  hearts,  it  vamshed  with 
their  sorrow.  All  at  once,  as  with  a  sudden  smile  of  heaven^ 
forth  burst  the  sunshine,  pouring  a  very  flood  into  the 
obscure  forest,  gladdening  each  green  leaf,  transmuting 
the  yellow  fallen  ones  to  gold,  and  gleaming  adown  the 
grey  trunks  of  the  solemn  trees.  Tlie  objects  that  had 
made  a  shadow  hitherto,  embodied  the  brightness  now. 
The  course  of  the  little  brook  might  be  traced  by  its 
merry  gleam  afar  into  the  wood's  heart  of  mystery, 
which  seemed  a  mystery  of  joy.  Such  was  the 
sympathy  of  Nature  —  that  wild,  heathen  Nature  of 
the  forest,  never  subjugated  by  human  law,  nor 
illumined  by  higher  truth  —  with  the  bliss  of 
these  two  spirits !  Love,  whether  newly  bom,  or 
aroused  from  a  death-like  slumber,  must  always  create  a 
Sunshine,  filling  the  heart  so  full  of  radiance,  that  it 
overflows  upon  the  outward  world.  Had  the  forest  stOl 
kept  its  gloom,  it  would  have  been  bright  in  Hester's 
eyes,  and  bright   in   Arthur  Dimmesdale's !      Hester 

looked  at  him  with  a  thrill  of  another  joy 

"  Thou  wilt  love  her  dearly,"  repeated  Hester  Prynne,  as 
she  and  the  minister  sat  watching  little  Pearl.  "Dost 
thou  not  think  her  beautiful !  But  I  know  whose  brow 
she  has !"  .  .  .  It  was  with  a  feeling  which  neither 
of  them  had  ever  before  experienced,  that  they  sat  and 
watched  Pearl's  slow  advance.  In  her  was  visible  the 
tie  that  united  them.  She  had  been  offered  to  the  world, 
these  seven  years  past,  as  the  living  hieroglyphic  in 
which  was  revealed  the  secret  they  so  darkly  sought  to 
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hide^'-ftll  written  in  thU  symbol,  all  pUinly  mo&lfc 
had  there  been  a  prophet  or  magician  skilled  to  read  the 
character  in  flame !  And  Pearl  was  the  oneness  of  their 
being.  Be  the  foregone  evil  what  it  might,  how  conld 
they  doubt  that  thdr  earthly  lives  and  future  destinies 
were  conjoined,  when  they  beheld  at  once  the  material 
union,  and  the  spiritual  idea  in  whom  they  met,  and 
were  to  dwell  immortally  together ;  thoughts  like  these, — 
and  perhaps  other  thov^hte  which  they  did  not  acknow- 
ledge or  define^*  threw  an  awe  about  the  child,  as  she 
came  onward. 

The  never-to-be-forgotten  Custom-house  chap- 
ter which  introduces  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  to 
the  reader,  is  too  full  of  genial  and  beautiful 
touches  to  allow  ub  to  say  the  Tolume  is  a  gloomy 
one ;  and  were  that  not  so,  even  on  reading  this 
melancholy  and  bewildering  story,  one  has  to 
say,  with  Jacob  Boehme,  that  there  is  a  great 
sea  of  light  overspreaduig  and  stretching  be- 
yond the  darkness — ^but  then,  the  clouds  hang 
80  low  and  so  heavily  that  one  has  to  strain 
his  eyes  a  good  deal  to  realise  the  glory  above 
and  around  I  And  what  can  we  make  of  this 
moral,  selected  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  from  many 
suggested  by  Arthur  Dimmesdale's  experience  ? 
"  Be  true  1  Be  true !  Be  true !  ^.Show  freely 
to  the  worid,  if  not  your  worst,  yet  soine  trait 
whereby  the  worst  may  be  inferred  !*'  Try  to 
reduce  this  rule  to  practice,  and  you  will  be 
puzzled — ^unless  it  merely  means, — shun  hypo- 
crisy; but  the  last  clause  is  intended  to  mean, 
tK)mething  else,  and  we  reject  it  for  vagueness. 
In  daily  life,  people  think  both  better  and  worse 
of  us  than  we  deserve ;  they  give  us  credit  where 
it  is  not  our  right,  and  withhold  it  where  it  is 
dne  I  they  both  praise  and  blame  in  the  dark ; 
the  general  estimate  taken  of  us  is  probably 
right  by  compensation  of  errors, — ^like  the  fid- 
dler's performance,  his  strings  and  his  fingers 
being  both  a  little  out  together.  A  natural 
oourse  of  conduct  oan  scarcely  involve  guilty 
deception,  and  what  remains  to  be  said  is  not 
clear.  We  have  no  desire  that  Jones  or  Brown 
should  show  "freely*'  to  ourselves  anything  by 
which  his  "  worst  may  be  inferred."  We,  pro- 
bably, know  all  about  it,  without  his  taking  the 
pains ;  but  if  he  can  keep  it  to  himself,  he  is 
as  welcome,  for  us,  to  hide  a  moi*al  as  a  phy- 
sical deformity.  What  may  have  been  Arthur 
Dimmesdale's  duty  is  another  question. 

"  We  would  gladly,"  says  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
''now  that  the  portent  has  done  its  office,  erase 
the  print  of  the  Scarlet  Letter  out  of  our  own 
train,  where  long  meditation  has  fixed  it  in 
very  imdesirable  distinctness."  Intensity,  con- 
centration, is  a  strong  characteristic  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's stories,  which  consist  of  a  series  of  pic- 
tures, painted  with  a  minuteness  of  touch  some- 
times reminding  you  of  the  Dutch  pencil,  and 
always  leaving  separate,  vivid  impressions  upon 
the  imagination.  He  has  plenty  of  humour  in 
him — tiiough  he  does  not  succeed  when  he  sits 
down  to  write  a  professedly  humorous  sketch  ; 


.    •  The  italics  are  ours, — oncefbr  all.    Mr.  Hawthorne 
"never,  to  our  knowledge,  employs  thorn. 


as  witness  Mrs.  Bullfrog.  His  is  humour  of  that 
quiet  sort  which  provokes  a  smile  to  brighten 
you  up  for  four-and-twenty  hours;  always 
mingled  with  touches  of  poetry  and  glances  of 
delicate  infiight;  yielding  you  that  kind  of 
"amusement"  which  you  would  not  be  afraid 
of  in  the  after-passages  of  some  great  grief  when 
you  were  just  beginning  to  wonder  whether  you 
could  ever  smile  again.  Leigh  Hunt,  at  liis 
best,  never  wix)te  a  sweeter  paper  than  that 
upon  "  Fire-worship."  Tor  the  most  part, 
indeed,  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  a  thoroughly  whole- 
some writer;  in  his  pathos,  "Alps  on  Alps" 
superior  to  your  common-place 

Senthnentalibus-lachrymiB  roar  'em; 
in  his  humour,  above  persiflage  and  idle  funni- 
ment.  Did  ever  human  spirit  smile  a  tenderer 
smile  than  Mr.  Hawthorne's,  we  wonder,  when 
he  wrote  of  the  "  maiden  newly  won  "  to  piety, 
"  within  the  stainless  sanctity  of  whose  heart, 
which  hung  its  snowy  curtains  about  his  image, 
imparting  to  religion  the  warmth  of  love,  and  to 
love  a  religious  purity ;"  how  Mr.  Dimmesdale 
met  her,  and  feeling  a  fiendish  impulse  to  "drop 
into  her  tender  bosom  "  some  dark  suggestion  of 
evil,  passed  her,  without  recognition,  drawing 
his  Geneva  cloak  over  his  face ;  and  how  the 
"  young  sister,  left  to  digest  his  rudeness  as  best 
she  might,  ransacked  her  conscience — which  teas 
full  of  harmless  little  matters,  like  her  pocket  or 
her  workhag,  and  took  herself  to  task,  poor  thing  ! 
for  a  thousand  imaginary  faults  ;  and  went  about 
her  household  duties,  with  swollen  eyelids  the  n^jct 
momina  "  ?  Poor  little  girl !  you  say,  but  how 
like  all  ladies,  with  their  ministers!  Uncle 
Venner's  triumphant  self- discovery,  too,  is 
another  short,  delightful  bit  of  quietest,  sunniest 
humour : — 

"  You  are  the  only  philosopher  I  ever  knew  of,"  said 
Clifford  (who  had  a  remarkable  enjoyment  of  the  old 
man's  mellow,  quiet,  and  simple  spirit),  "  whose  wisdom 
has  not  a  drop  of  bitter  essence  at  the  bottom!" 

"  Dear  me !"  cried  Uncle  Venner,  beginning  partly  to 
realise  what  manner  Of  man  he  was,  **And  yet,  folks 
used  to  set  me  down  among  the  simple  ones,  in  my  younger 
days!  But  I  suppose  I*m  like  a  Soxbury  russet — a 
great  deal  better  the  longer  lean  be  kept.  Yes ;  and  my 
words  of  wisdom,  that  you  and  Phoebe  tell  me  of,  are  like 
the  ^Iden  dandelions,  which  never  grow  in  the  hot 
months,  but  may  be  seen  glistening  among  the  withered 
grass,  sometimes  as  late  as  December.  And  yoQ  are 
welcome,  friends,  to  my  mess  of  dandelions,  if  there  were 
twice  as  many !" 

We  are  tempted  to  write  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
is  the  most  pure-minded  of  story-tellers,  abso- 
lutely the  most  ficee  from  all  taint  of  grossness. 
Let  him  tell  you  about  Phoebe,  of  Clifford  noting 
"  the  ripeness  of  her  lips,  and  the  viiiginal  de- 
velopment of  her  bosom,— all  her  little  womanly 
ways  budding  out  of  her  like  blossoms  on  a 
young  fruit-tree,"  and  you  are  only  imparadised. 
But  £ug<5ne  Sue  could  not  have  written  so 
minutely  about  a  sweet  girl,  without  making  you 
feel  the  difference  between  a  prose-poet  and  a 
prosing  sensualist.    Once  more,  let  us  read  of 
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dear  Phoebe,  how  "  In  her  aspect  there  was  a 
familiar  gladness  and  a  holinMs,  that  you  could 
play  withy  and  yet  reverence  it  as  much  as  ever. 
She  was  like  a  prayer,  offered  up  in  the  homeliest 
beauty  of  one's  mother- tongue.  Fresh  was 
Phoebe,  moreover,  and  airy  and  sweet  in  her 
apparel ;  as  if  nothing  that  she  wore, — neither 
her  gown,  nor  her  small  straw  bonnet,  nor  her 
little  'kerchief,  any  more  than  her  8no\vT  stock- 
ings,— ^had  ever  been  put  on  before;  or,  if  worn, 
were  all  the  fresher  for  it,  and  with  a  fragrance 
as  if  they  had  lain  amone  the  rosebuds."  And 
if  this  is  not  sufficient,  let  us  accompany  our 
author  upon  that  perilous  expedition  of  his  into 
this  young  maiden's  bed-chamber.  Open  the 
door  softly,  and  unbonnet  yourself,  for  this  is 
holy  ground : — 

There  were  curtMns  to  PhoBbe'e  bed,  ponderoM  fts- 
toons,  which  brooded  over  the  girl  like  a  cloud,  msklnff  a 
night  in  that  one  earner  where  elsewhere  it  was  beginning 
to  be  day.  The  morning  light,  however,  soon  stole  into 
the  apertnre  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  betwixt  those  faded 
curtains.  Finding  the  new  gnest  there,  with  a  bloom  on 
her  cheeks  like  the  morning's  own,  and  a  gerUle  stir  of 
departing  dumber  in  her  limbs,  as  when  an  early  breeze 
moves  the  foliage, — the  dawn  kissed  her  brow.  It  was 
the  caress  whidi  a  dewy  maiden — ^such  as  the  Dawn  is, 
nnmortally — gives  to  her  sleeping  sister,  partly  from  the 
impulse  of  irreustible  fondness,  and  partly  as  a  pretty 
hint  that  It  is  now  time  to  unclose  her  eyes.  At  the 
touch  of  those  lips  of  Ught,  Phoebe  quietly  awoke,  and 
for  a  moment  did  not  recognise  where  she  was,  nor  how 
tlioie  heavy  curtains  chanced  to  be  festooned  around  her. 
Nothing,  indeed,  was  absolutely  plain  to  her,  except  that 
it  was  now  early  morning,  and  that,  whatever  might 
happen  next,  it  was  proper,  first  of  all,  to  get  up  and  say 

her    prayers When  Fhosbe  was   quite 

dressed, .  •  •  hastening  down  the  creaking  and  car- 
petlese  staircase,  she  found  her  way  into  the  garden, 
gathered  some  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  roses,  and 
brought  them  to  her  chamber.  ...  A  wild  hut  of 
underbrush,  tossed  together  by  wayfiirers  through  the 
primitire  forest,  would  acquire  the  home  aspect  by  one 
BiffhVs  lodging  of  such  a  woman,  and  would  re- 
tarn  it  long  after  her  quiet  figure  had  disapneared  into 
the  surrounding  shade.  What  was  precisely  Phosbe's 
process,  we  find  it  impossible  to  say.  She  appeared  to 
have  no  preliminary  design,  but  gave  a  touch  here  and 
there ;  brought  some  articles  of  furniture  to  light,  and 
dragged  others  into  the  shadow ;  looped  up  or  let  down 
a  window-curtain,  and,  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  had 
folly  BQcoeeded  in  throwing  a  kindly  and  hospitable  smile 
over  the  i^rtment.  .  .  .  There  was  still  another 
peculiarity  of  this  inscrutable  charm.  The  bed-chamber, 
no  douht^  was  a  chamber  of  very  great  and  varied  cxpc- 
rienoe,  as  a  scene  of  human  life :  the  joy  of  bridal  nights 
had  throbbed  itself  away  here ;  new  immortals  had  first 
drawn  earthly  breath  here ;  and  here  old  people  had  died. 
But — whether  it  were  the  white  roses,  or  whatever  the 
subtle  influence  might  be — ^a  person'  of  delicate  instinct 
would  have  known  at  once  toat  it  was  now  a  maiden's 
bedrdiamber,  and  had  been  purified  of  all  former  evil  and 
sorrow,  by  her  sweet  breath  and  happy  thoughts.  Her 
dreams  of  the  past  night,  being  sucn  cheerful  ones,  had 
exorcised  the  gloom,  and  now  haunted  the  chamber  in  its 


This  18  Tery  sweet  writing,  and  its  taintless 
delicacy  reminds  us  of  the  shower-bath  scene  in 
"  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood."  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  take  a  lady  (Captain  Hamley  takes 
two)  into  a  diowor-bath»  to  draw  the  curtains,  to 


pull  the  string,  and  send  one  out  ''pink  and 
palpitating,''  and  the  other  ''  erect  and  cool," 
without  sending  the  thoughts  into  a  single 
enclosed  track ;  but  Captain  Hamley  has  done  it 
to  a  nicety,  and  that  single  scene  is,  to  our 
thinking,  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  book, — ^if 
wo  may  use  such  a  hackneyed  reviewer's  phrase. 

We  are  almost  ashamed  to  recollect,  and  quite 
too  ashamed  to  mention,  how  many  times  over 
we  have  read  the  above-quoted  passages  con- 
cerning Phoebe's  bedroom,  and  the  following 
equally  beautiful  love  scene : — 

«  Why  do  we  delay  so  P  **  asked  Phcebc.  "  This  secret 
takes  away  my  breath !    Let  us  throw  open  the  doors !  *' 

"  In  all  our  lives,  there  can  never  come  another  moment 
like  this ! "  said  Holgrave.  "  Phoebe,  is  it  all  terror  P— 
nothing  but  terror  P  Are  you  consdous  of  no  joy,  as  I 
am,  that  has  made  this  Uie  only  point  ot  life  worth 
living  for  ?  '* 

"  It  seems  a  sin,"  replied  Phoebe,  trembling,  "  to  think 
of  joy  at  such  a  time  ! " 

"  Could  you  but  know,  Phoebe,  how  .it  was  with  me 
the  hour  before  you  came  I "  exclaimed  the  artist ; — "  a 
dark,  cold,  miserable  hour !  The  presence  of  yonder  dead 
man  threw  a  great  black  shadow  over  everything ;  he 
made  the  universe,  so  far  as  my  perception  could  reach,  a 
scene  of  guilt,  and  of  retribution  more  dreadful  than 
the  guilt.  The  sense  of  it  took  away  my  youth — ^I  never 
hoped  to  feel  young  again  !  .  .  .  But,  Phcebe,  you 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  hope,  and  warmth,  and  joy 
came  in  with  you !  The  black  moment  became  at  once 
a  blissful  one.  It  must  not  pass  without  the  spoken 
word — I  love  you  !  '* 

"  How  can  you  love  a  simple  girl  like  meP"  asked 
PhoQbe,  compelled  by  his  earnestness  to  speak.  "  You 
have  many,  many  thoughts  with  which  I  should  try  in 
vain  to  sympathise.  And  I, — I,  too — ^have  tendencies  with 
which  you  would  sympathise  as  little.  That  is  less 
matter.  But  I  have  not  scope  enough  to  make  you 
happy." 

"  You  are  my  only  possibility  of  happiness !"  answered 
Holgrave.  "  I  have  no  fiiith  in  it,  except  as  you  bestow 
it  on  me !" 

"And,  then,  I  am  afraid !"  continued  Phosbe,  shrinking 
towards  Holgrave,  even  while  she  told  him  so  frankly 
the  doubts  with  which  he  affected  her,  "you  will  lead 
me  out  of  my  own  quiet  path.  You  will  make  me  strive 
to  follow  you  where  it  is  pathless.  I  cannot  do  so :  it  is 
not  my  nature.     I  shall  sink  down  and  perish !" 

"Ah,  Phoebe!"  exchiimed  Holgfrave,  with  almost  a 
sigh,  and  a  smile  that  was  burthened  with  thought ;  **  it 
will  be  far  otherwise  than  as  you  fbrebode.  The  world 
owes  all  its  onward  impulses  to  men  ill  at  ease.  The 
happy  man  inevitably  confines  himself  within  ancient 
limits.  I  have  a  presentiment  that,  hereafter,  it  will  be 
my  lot  to  set  out  trees,  to  make  fences — perhaps  even, 
in  due  time,  to  build  a  house  for  another  generation ;  in 
a  word,  to  conform  myself  to  laws,  and  the  peaceful  prac- 
tice of  sodety.  Your  poise  will  be  morejpowerful  than 
any  oscillating  tendency  of  mine." 
"  I  would  not  have  it  so !"  said  Phoebe,  earnestly. 
"  Do  you  love  mo  ?"  asked  Holgrave.  "  If  we  love 
one  another,  the  momenL  has  room  for  nothing  more. 
Let  us  pause  upon  it,  and  oe  satisfied.  Do  you  love  me, 
PhabeP" 

"  You  look  Into  my  heart,"  sud  she,  letting  her  eyes 
drop.    ••  You  know  I  love  you  I" 

And  it  was  in  this  hour,  so  full  of  doubt  and  awe,  that 
the  one  miracle  was  wrought,  without  which  eveiy 
human  existence  is  a  blank.  The  bliss  which  makes  aU 
things  true,  beautiful,  and  holy,  shone  around  this  youth 
and  maiden.  Thev  were  conscious  of  nothing  sad  or  old. 
They  tnuufigured&e  earth,  and  made  it  Eden  itgain,  and 
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thcmsolvcs  the  two  first  dwellers  in  it.  The  dead  man, 
so  close  beside  theni,  was  forgotten.  At  such  a  crisis, 
there  is  no  death,  for  immortality  is  revealed  anew,  and 
embraces  everything  in  its  hallowed  atmosphere." 

We  trust  we  have  some  perception,  such  as 
Mr.  Hawthorne  would  recognise,  of  Love  as  the 
grand  beauti£er  and  reconciler,  but  we  cannot 
allow  him  to  go  uncontradicted  when  he  says, 
through  Holgrave,  that  "  the  world  owes  all  its 
onward  impidses  to  men  ill  at  ease,"  aiid  so  on. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "  Essay  of  Married  and  Single 
Life,"* falls  short  of  the  truth  upon  this  subject; 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  we  think,  oversteps  it.  Nor 
\*dll  it  do  to  say  that  existence  is  always  ahlank 
without  sexual  attachment ;  there  are  very 
earnest  and  delicate  natures  who  lead  most 
real  and  heautiful  lives,  without  "love"  in  the 
restricted  sense,  and,  we  helieve,  without  feeling 
any  "  aching  void." 

But  a  truce  to  fault-finding.  "We  dare  say 
you  will  be  amused,  like  ourselves,  to  notice  a 
similarity  between  a  passage  in  the  book  we  are 
talking  about,  and  another  in  Tennyson's  "Sleep- 
ing Palace."  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  describing  an 
ItaUan-boy  with  his  organ  and  automata  : — 

The  Italian  turned  a  crank ;  and  behold,  every  one  of 
these  individuals  started  into  the  most  curious  vivadty. 
The  cobbler  wrought  upon  a  shoe ;  the  blacksmith  ham- 
mered his  iron ;  the  soldier  waved  his  glittering  blade ; 
the  lady  raised  a  tiny  breeze  with  her  fan  ;  the  jolly 
toper  swigged  lustily  at  his  bottle ;  a  scholar  opened  his 
book  with  eager  tlurst  for  knowledge,  and  turned  his 
head  to  and  fro  along  the  page ;  the  milk-maid  energeti- 
cally drained  her  cow ;  a  miser  counted  gold  upon  his 
strong-box ;   and  a  lover  saluted  his  mistress  on  her  lips. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  narrating  the  arrival  of  the 
fairy  prince : — 

A  touch,  ^  kiss,  the  charm  was  snapt ! 

Thei:^  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks. 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt. 

And  barking  dogs  and  crowing  cocks ; 
A  fuller  light  Ulumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall. 

And  uxty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 
The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew. 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawled. 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  marten  flew. 

The  parrot  screamed,  the  peacock  squalled. 
The  maid  and  page  renewed  their  strife. 

The  palace  banged,  and  buzzed,  and  crackt. 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dashed  downwards  in  a  cataract ! 

Magnificently  written,  is  it  not?  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's passage  about  the  Italian-boy  loses 
much  by  being  taken  out  of  its  connection,  to 
which  we  refer  you. 

No  attentive  reader  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
especially  no  reader  of  the  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse,"  can  fail  to  discern  that  there  is 
always,  or  nearly  always,  a  typical  meaning 
running  through  Mr.  Hawthorne's  stories. 
Notable  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Birth- 
Mark,"  and  the  "Artist  of  the  Beautiful."  In 
the  former,  there  are  features  which  point  to 
the  "Scarlet  Letter;"  in  the  latter,  to  the 
House  of  Seven  Gables  j"  the  former  sends  us 


to  the  chapter  in  "  Zanoni,"  in  which  Glyndon 
dares  the  Mysteey;  the  latter,  to  Emerson's 
"Essay  on  Art."  Of  various  typical  meanings 
capable  of  being  given  to  the  "  House  of  Seven 
Gables,"  we  give  that  which  occurred  to  us 
first,  and  which  seems  best  supported  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  "Mosses."  It  is  eminently  a 
nineteenth  century  story.  All  the  way  through, 
Law  and  Convention  are  presented  as  blind, 
stupid  powers,  siding  with  the  strong,  when 
strength  is  most  unjust.  The  Pyncheon  of  olden 
times  is  surely  the  type  of  Might,  wicked  Might, 
grasping  the  heritage  of  Industry  in  the  name 
of  Keligion,  while  the  law  hallows  the  wrong, 
and  creates  a  nominally  "just"  right  for  the 
"  owner "  of  things  originally  acquired  by 
rapine  and  murder.  The  Maule  family  stands 
for  Labour  and  Invention  robbed  of  their 
birthright,  and  biding  their  time.  Hepziball 
for  Aristocracy,  become,  as  now,  old-womanish, 
and  driven,  in  days  of  "unrestricted  compe- 
tition," when  the  cotton-lord  may  buy  up  the 
land-lord,  to  aUy  itself  with  the  very  Industry 
which,  in  olden  days,  it  contemned.  Alice, 
with  her  posies  and  her  harpsichord,  represents 
the  shadowy  grace  and  beauty  which  haunt 
things  that  have  "hoar  antiquity"  and  pre- 
scription in  their  favour.  Clifford  is  the  analogue 
of  the  Gentle  and  Beautiful,  pushed  aside  or 
trodden  upon  by  rampant  Material  Success, 
whose  type  is  the  "Pyncheon  of  to-day." 
Young  Holgrave  is  the  old,  wronged  Industry, 
backed  by  science  and  stirred  by  daring  specula- 
tion, now  coming  forward,  in  fresh  guise  and 
fashion,  to  claim  its  own.  Uncle  Venner  is 
extremest  Poverty,  pauperism,  dignified  in  our 
eyes  by  contributing  its  own  peculiar  lessons  of 
wisdom  :  "You  are  welcome,  friends,  to  my 
mess  of  dandelions!"  Phoebe  is — Phoebe,  and 
has  such  a  comer  in  our  hearts  that  we  do  not 
like  to  make  anything  else  of  her,  least  of  all  an 
abstraction.  But  surely  this  pretty  creation  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  must  stand  for  the  Middle 
Classes  of  Society,  to  whom  has  been  committed 
by  Providence  the  mission  of  social  reconcilia- 
tion ;  which,  once  completed,  the  disunited  are 
joined,  the  unblest,  blest,  and  the  "wild  re- 
former "  becomes  a  Conservative  after  Heaven's 
own  fashion.  Moan  no  longer,  old  harpsichord ! 
Home  to  thy  rest,  grieved  Shade !  Cease  thy 
prophecies,  0  whispering  elm,  and  break  into 
murmurous  thanksgivings ! 

Turning  a  farewell  thought  to  the  humanity, 
purpose,  and  purity  of  ^N^athaniel  Hawthorne's 
writings,  our  minds  revert  insensibly  to  poor, 
unhappy  TAgox  AUan  Pee.  Ah  !  we  cry,  what 
a  burden  of  grief  and  shame  lies  in 

L'immenssa  impiety  la  Tita  indegna ! 

Ear  from  all  remembrance  of  Mr.  Hawthorne 
be  any  thought  of  such  a  sacrilege.     Let  him 
say,  for  himself,  how  high  he  hsB  set  his  mark, 
how  dearly  he  estimates  his  vocation : — 
The  bUoktmitb,  b^  main  ibrce,  unclosed  tl)Q  intot's 
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hand,  and  fboiid  within  the  palm  a  small  heap  of  gilt- 
tenng  fragments,  whence  the  Mystery  of  Beauty  had 
fled  for  ever.  And,  as  for  Owen  Warland,  he  looked 
placidly  at  what  seemed  the  ruin  of  his  life's  Ubour,  and 
which  was  yet  no  rain.  He  had  caught  a  far  other 
bntterfly  tbui  this.  When  the  artist  rose  high  enough 
to  achieve  the  Beantifol,  the  symbol  by  which  he  made  it 
perceptible  to  mortal  senses  became  of  little  value  in  his 


eyes,  while  his  spirit  possessed  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  reality. 

Ah,  Brother !  youhave  found  the  "great  secret." 
"  Snr  lea  mondcs  detniits,  le  Temps  dort  im- 
mobile ! "  but  the  God-possessed  soul  rests  in  the 
everlasting  Yea,  and  its  uttered  thought  lives 
for  ever ! 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  PHILLIPS,  F.  K.  HUNT,  AND  J.  G.  LOCKHARf . 


Is  it  from  the  force  of  decent  custom  only,  or  is 
it  not  from  the  consciousness  of  a  moral  fitness, 
that  we  usually  reserve  till  the  close  of  a  public 
man's  career  that  review  of  its  history  which 
may  serve  to  fix  his  place  in  our  estimation, 
and  to  supply  us,  for  ourselves,  with  lessons 
that  may  cither  guide  or  warn — ^with  the  wisdom 
to  be  gathered  from  disaster,  and  the  courage 
froni  success?  It  arises,  we  believe,  from  an 
instinctive  consciousness  that  the  close  of  a  life 
IS  the  most  fitting  time  for  passing  upon  our 
fellows  a  final  judgment — ^not  only  because  we 
can  then  include  the  man's  whole  being  and 
doing,  but  also  because  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grim^  King,  all  acerbity  of  temper  is  lost  in  a 
certain  compassion  for  his  victim,  and  the 
mind  is  more  likely  to  find  itself  in  the  true 
critical  region — ^that  of  brotherly  sympathy  and 
kindness.  Our  first  thought  is,  at  such  a  time, 
that  these  men,  with  their  life-work,  the  errors 
they  committed,  the  follies  they  indulged,  have 
passed  away  for  ever ; — ^Death  has  invested  them 
with  a  kind  of  sacredness ;  and  Humanity,  with 
its  eye  of  dewy  pity,  will  only  condemn  where 
we  must  condemn,  rather  "  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger." 

The  three  names  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
the  names  of  no  great  literary  heroes.  The 
world,  in  them,  has  not  to  deplore  such  a  loss  as 
in  1832,  when  Gothe,  the  master  singer — Scott, 
the  Great  Magician — and  Cuvier,  the  man  of 
Bcienco  —  three  great  luminaries  —  all  set  to- 
gether. Phillips,  Hunt,  Lockhart,  are  scarcely 
suns  at  all,  but  resemble  rather  stars,  which 
night  has  revealed ;  for  to  the  majority  their 
names  were  less  known  in  life  than  after 
death. 

The  career  of  Samuel  Phillips,  from  the  many 
schemes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  suc- 
c^s  he  achieved,  was  rather  tiiat  of  a  literary  ad- 
venturer than  of  an  ordinary  man  of  letters.  This 
is  not  said  as  anything  to  his  dishonour,  but  to 
illustrate  the  strange  places  in  which  men  of 
genius  often  find  themselves,  and  to  show  what 
a  curious  novitiate  this  literary  age,  par  excellefice, 
has  provided  for  the  literary  man.  The  education 
of  neglect, — the  liberty  to  help  yourself, — ^has 
certainly  some  advantages ;  for  those  who  emerge 
victoiiously  from  difficulties  are  doubtless  the 
larger  and  stronger  men  for  their  struggle ;  but, 
alas !  how  many  never  do  emerge !  A  remedy  for 


this  state  of  things  it  would  be  impossible  perhaps 
for  one  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  to  devise. 
Eutit  seems  clear  enough  that  in  an  age  like  ours, 
when  literature  is  not,  as  in  former  times,  a 
mere  holiday  business,  but  a  life-work;  when 
the  greatest  things,  alike  with  the  smallest,  are 
subject  to  its  power  and  surveiUance ;  something 
should  surely  be  devised  by  which  authors  who 
spring,  as  half  of  them  do,  from  the  workers- 
might  receive  something  like  timely  help  and 
furtherance.  For  the  system  of  self-help— ^which 
often  means  self-extinguishment — forces  men 
into  such  strange  shapes  and  circumstances,  that 
the  better  part  of  their  powers  are  often  sacri- 
ficed in  seeking  an  opportunity  to  work  at  all. 
We  happen  to  know  a  young  man  who  applied 
to  a  celebrated  literary  M.P.  for  his  advice  as  to 
entering  the  literary  profession.  He  received 
for  answer — "If  you  depend  upon  Literature  for 
a  subsistence,  you  must  be  prepared  to  forfeit 
your  moral  integrity." 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr. ex- 
aggerated his  statement,  that  his  advice  might 
be  effective — as  it  certainly  was;  for  our  ac- 
quaintance, if  ho  has  not  relinquished  his 
literary  aspirations,  has  sought  to  realise  them 
in  the  trade  of  a  trunkmaker.  Yet  it  is  too 
true  that  in  the  novitiate,  or  the  pauses,  of  his 
career,  the  man  of  letters  is  often  compelled  to 
write  rather  what  will  pay,  than  what  is  ap- 
proved by  his  convictions  or  his  tastes.  And  if 
he  be  one  of  the  few  whose  opinions  link  them 
to  no  sect  or  party, — ^if  his  thoughts  serve 
rather  as  food  for  the  teachers  of  the  present, 
than  for  the  present  itself,  his  choicest  medita- 
tions will  probably  die  with  him,  and  the  care- 
less, sonmolent  world  dream  on  for  some  century^ 
or  so,  to  come. 

But  we  must  leave  these  speculations  for  the 
narrative  which  suggested  them.  Professor 
Samuel  Phillips  was  the  son  of  a  London 
tradesman,  and  by  birth  a  Jew.  His  first 
appearance  in  public  was  as  a  player;  and 
very  early  in  life  he  must  have  given  his 
friends  some  striking  evidences  of  Histrionic 
talent;  for  he  was  annoimced  on  the  bills  of 
Covent-garden  as  "  Master  Phillips,  whose  ex- 
traordinary abilities  have  been  much  admired  at 
select  parties  of  the  nobility."  He  was  then 
only  in  his  fifteenth  year.  His  "  Richard,"  it 
is  said,  h«d  in  it  something  of  orijpnal  mmt ; 
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but  ho  soon  left  the  stage,  either  from  constitu- 
tional inability,  or  from  the  non-appearance  of  the 
expected  success  :  both  causes  are  assigned.    His 
friends  next  sent  him  to  the  London  University, 
still  giving  him  credit  for  uncommon  talents, 
and  his  subsequent  career  has  amply  borne  out 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.     He  attracted 
the   attention  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  by  an 
Essay  on  Milton,  and  was  sent  from  the  London 
University  to  Gottingen,  and  thence  to  Cam- 
bridge.   On  leaving  the  University,  his  prospects 
from    literature    seemed  so  cheerless  that  ho 
accepted  the  situation  of  private  secretary  to 
Alderman  Salomons.     He  exchanged  this  post, 
in  a  short  time,  for  that  of  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,   and  was 
the  teacher  of  Lord  Ernest  Bruce.     He  made,  it 
se6ms,  during  this  time,  several  unsuccessful  lite- 
rary attempts,  and  is  described  as  just  giving  up 
hope,  when  his  novel  of  "Caleb  Stukeley^was  ac- 
cepted by  the  condvLctorsof  Blachvood*  8  Magazine. 
This  novel  had  a  fair  success, — gave  him  a  re- 
spectable standing, — and  was  followed  by  "AYo 
are   all  Low  People  There,"  and  other  tales. 
But  the  great  event  of  his  life  was  his  becoming 
connected  with  the  Times,  as  the  writer  of  those 
celebrated  articles  which  havo  since  been  re 
published   as  Literary  Essays.      The   engage- 
ment, like  Edward  Stirling's,  was  the  result  of 
an  accidental  communication.     In  style  clear, 
clever,  and  eloquent,  but  not  particularly  accu- 
rate or  profound,  his  contributions  were  read 
much  less  for  the  justness  or  originality  of  his 
views,  than  for  the  manly  and  vigorous  form  in 
which    they    were    presented.      The    fact    is, 
I'hillips  was  a  Tory ;  and  his  Essays  often  show 
how  one  radical  error  may  colour  and  pervert 
the  whole  current  of  opinion  and  taste.     This  is 
particularly  evident  in  his  review  of  *' Uncle 
Tom's    Cabin."      You    read    the    essay  right 
through,  with  high- wrought  interest;  but  the 
interest  you  feel  is  a  tribute  rather  to  the  genius 
of  the  writer,  than  a  homage  to  the  soundness 
of  his  argument.     It  will  now  scarcely  bo  be- 
lieved, that  its  unique,  graphic  description,  its 
unmatched  tenderness  and  pathos,  its  thrilling 
incidents — all  based,  confessedly,  upon  the  facts 
of  contemporary  life — were  passed  by  with  little 
notice,  and  faint  praise ;  and  the  thunder  of  con- 
demnation hurled  against  the  work  as  a  whole 
— simply  because  it  would  injure  the  vested  rights 
of  property,  even  though  that  property  consisted 
of  flesh  and  blood.     We  well  remember  oin*  im- 
pression of  the  Book  after  we  had  read  the  Essay.; 
how  little  we  thought  such  a  treat  was  in  store 
for  us  as  was  the  first  perusal  of  "Uncle  Tom ;" 
still  less,  that  the  name  of  the  authoress  was 
destined  to  become  a  household  word  in  castle 
and  cottage,  and  to  outvie  in  the  universality  of 
its  fame  even  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Phillips'  reviews  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  are  open  to  equal  or  more  objection.  In 
fact,  whenever  the  book  to  be  reviewed  breathed 
freedom  of  thought,  either  in  religion  or  politics. 


his  critique  was  sure  to  be  caustic,  harshi  un- 
true. StiU,  as  a  slight  exception,  and  partially 
perhaps  explaining  the  cause  of  the  rest,  we 
may  remark  that  there  is  noticeable  in  his  Essay 
on  Carlyle's  "  Sterling"  a  certain  air  of  frolic- 
some raillery — as  though  the  writer  felt  that  if 
ho  must  condemn,  it  should  at  least  be  with  jovial 
good-humour.  His  best  efforts  are  those  in 
which  the  subject  is  purely  literary,  as  in  his 
Essay  on  Wilmot's  "  Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Ad- 
vantages of  Literature."  Here  we  have  the 
genuine  man,  apart  from  his  Tory  or  other  pre- 
judices — his  unbounded  love  of  literature;  his 
neat,  delicate  taste;  his  sharp,  clear  eye,  and 
manly  style.  Besides  these  contributions  to  the 
TimeSf  Mr.  Phillips  originated  Murray's  "  Read- 
ing for  the  Rail,"  and  "  Longman's  Traveller's 
Library."  He  wrote  also  leaders  for  the  Morn- 
ing Herald;  and,  later  on,  he  bought  the  Jolm  Bull, 
— thinking  to  restore  its  popularity,  and  increase 
his  own  fortune ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  and  the 
John  Bull  passed  out  of  his  hands.  His  last 
public  labours  were  devoted  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company — for  whom  he  wrote  the  "  Shil- 
ling Hand-book,"  and  the  "  Guide  to  the  Portrait 
Gallery,"  and  acted  as  General  Literary  Director. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  his  literary  labours, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  produced  in  a  very  weak  and  pre- 
carious state  of  health, — so  much  so,  that  his 
death,  though  sudden,  would  at  no  time  havo 
been  unexpected ;  the  wonder  being  rather  that 
he  lived  so  long.  This  circumstance  may  also 
have  increased  the  venom  which  he  sometimes 
threw  into  his  papers,  if  it  did  not  wholly 
originate  it.  The  probability  of  this  is  ftirtlier 
increased  by  the  fact,  that  his  personal  attacks 
were  not  republished  with  the  collected  Essays. 
Though  by  the  public  admired  for  their  ability, 
by  him  they  seem  to  have  been  regretted.  In 
private  life,  moreover,  he  is  described  as  a  merr}'', 
good-tempered,  and  genial-hearted  fellow.  The 
TSmes  says,  "  there  never  was  a  more  honour- 
able man ;  or  a  more  amiable  and  intelligent 
friend  and  companion."  And  one  who  seems  to 
have  known  him  well,  writes  elsewhere,  that  **  to 
do  a  service  seemed  with  him  the  instinct  of  a 
generous  nature ;"  that  "  his  almost  boyish 
sportiveness  endeared  him  to  a  multitude  of 
friends  and  associates ;"  and  that  "  his  memory 
will  ever  be  tenderly  cherished  by  all  who  en- 
joyed the  influence  of  his  kind  and  cordial 
nature." 

The  second  name  in  our  title  is  that  of 
Frederick  Knight  Hunt — a  man  who  sprang 
immediately  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  the  works  he  pro- 
duced, as  for  the  truly  workmanlike  life  which 
he  lived.  Almost  every  difficulty  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  encounter, — ^want,  orphan- 
hood, poverty,  deficient  culture, — ^were  his  herit- 
age; but  he  struggled  right  valiantly  with 
them  all,  and  triumphed  over  all,  and  by  such 
means  as  should  make  aU  men  honour  him. 
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At  the  early  ago  of  sixteen,  he  was  left  father- 
less,— ^the  eldest  of  six  children,  and  his  mother 
without  provision.  His  first  employment  was 
in  a  very  subordinate  capacity  in  the  office  of 
the  Mwning  Herald,  This  situation  occupied 
his  nights;  and  he  courageously  procured  in 
addition  a  clerkship  in  a  lawyer's  office,  which 
consumed  the  best  part  of  the  day.  Thus  he 
literally  worked  night  and  day,  to  aid  in 
supporting  his  father's  family.  For  three 
years  he  had  but  one  whole  night's  rest  a 
week.  The  lawyer,  it  seems,  had  but  little 
to  occupy  his  clerk;  and  the  clerk  deyoted 
the  leisure  thus  obtained  to  reading  and  writing. 
Eyery  shilling  which  could  well  be  spared,  he 
also  spent  in  books.  The  love  of  literature 
thus  bravely  developed,  became  the  means  of 
his  advancement.  His  industrious  habits  and 
his  devotion  to  study  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  briefless  patron ;  and  he  obtained  for  him  his 
first  literary  engagement.  The  journal  failing, 
he  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  precarious  nature 
of  literary  employment ;  and,  in  search  of  a  more 
permanent  means  of  living,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  took  advantage  of  his 
new  connections  and  attainments  to  start  the 
Medical  Times.  This  periodical  lives  yet;  and 
its  success  enabled  him  to  pass  the  Hall  and 
College,  and  thus  to  qualify  himself  for  medical 
practice.  But  family  misfortunes  fell  upon 
him,  and  to  save  a  relative  from  ruin,  he  sold 
his  paper,  and  accepted  the  post  of  Union  Sur- 
geon in  Korfolk.  His  old  love  of  literature 
still  haunted  him ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
was  again  in  London,  attempting  to  establish  a 
practice  and  to  eke  out  a  living  by  various  literary 
engagements.  He  started  the  Zadies*  I^ewspaper 
— ^was  sub-editor  of  the  Illustrated  News — and 
subsequently  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Ih'tnes, 
In  1846,  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
J}ailjf  News — recommended  to  that  post  by 
Charles  Dickens.  In  1851,  he  became  the 
principal  editor,  and  kept  that  honourable  post 
till  his  death.  In  the  midst  of  these  iacessant 
and  harassing  employments,  he  found  time  to 
write  a  history  of  the  English  I^ewspaper,  in  a 
work  called  the  "Fourth  Estate";  and  for  a 
short  time  was  Secretary  to  the  London  Anti- 
Com-law  League.  As  a  literary  man,  his  chief 
fault, — ^which  was  doubtless  due  in  great  mea- 
sure to  his  social  position, — ^was  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  overtask  and  diffuse  his  strength.  He 
made  too  many  engagements ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  almost  all  his  efforts  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  hard  work  and  over-haste.  The 
"Fourth  Estate"  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
work ;  but  it  has  little  or  nothing  of  beauty  or 
fariUiancy.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  intellect, 
and  good  business-habits ;  and  the  Daily  News 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  the  firm  standing 
which  it  has  obtained  amongst  commercial  men. 
His  constitution  was  naturally  weak,  and 
his  manifold  labours  and  ezcit^cnt  wore  it 
down  to  inability  to  withstand  tho  attacks  of 


disease.  He  was  smitten  with  typhus  about  the 
fifth  of  [N'ovember  last,  and  died  on  the  eighteenth, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty.  His  life, — we  will 
say  once  more, — was  a  noble,  as  well  as  an 
eventful  one.  His  father's  family,  from  his 
sixteenth  year  till  his  death,  was  a  source  of 
trouble  and  expense ;  and  much  of  his  hard  work 
was  doubtless  undertaken  for  them.  He  worked 
his  way,  unaided,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
ranks  of  journalism;  and  has  thereby  left  an 
example  to  us  all,  of  what  can  be  done  by  steady 
courage  and  generous  resolve.  His  manners 
were  kind  and  unpretentious.  Those  who  knew 
him  best,  say  that  he  never  made  an  enemy  or 
lost  a  friend. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  John  Gibson  Look- 
hart — a  man  who  held  a  much  higher  worldly 
and  literary  position  than  either  Phillips  or 
Hunt,  but  whose  claims  upon  our  admiration 
arc  much  more  questionable.  His  family  was 
tolerably  wealthy,  and  he  inherited,  through  an 
elder  brother's  death,*  a  considerable  estate.  In 
respect  to  literature,  he  was  the  author  of  four 
creditable  novels ;  for  many  years  the  Editor  of 
the  Quarterly  ;  the  author  of  a  "Life  of  Bums," 
and  the  best  biographer  of  Scott.  In  respect  to 
his  personal  reputation,  it  must  be  said  that  his 
representations  of  the  connection  of  Scott  with 
the  Ballantynes,  his  irresistible  love  of  satire, 
and  his  cold,  almost  forbidding  manners,  made 
him  plenty  of  enemies.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
causes  of  unpopularity,  we  must  enroll  our 
names  on  tho  list  of  those  who  tliink  that  his 
defence  of  Sir  Walter,  and  his  explanations  of 
the  Ballantyne  business,  are  perfectly  reasonable 
and  just.  That  the  objects  for  which  Scott,  in  his 
own  mind,  laboured — involving  the  most  splendid 
fortune  ever  made  by  writing — ^wcre  frittered 
away,  through,  of  course,  tho  commercial  panic, 
as  the  immediate  cause,  but  through  the  need- 
less character  of  John  Ballantyne,  as  the  origi- 
nating cause — ^we  hold  to  be  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  made  by  human  testimony.  "We  say  not — 
neither  did  Lockhart— that  the  Ballantynes  were 
at  all  dishonest,  or  even  consciously  ^honour- 
able ;  although  some  of  their  transactions  have 
a  criminally  careless  aspect — ^but  that  John 
Ballantyne,  though  an  amiable  man  and  a 
jovial  companion,  was  every  way  unfit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  so  large  a 
business.  The  curious,  even  laughable  facts, 
coimected  with  John  BaUantyne's  will,  throw  the 
best  light  upon  his  character.  He  knew  so  little 
the  state  of  his  own  finances,  that  in  his  will  he 
loft  Scott  a  good  round  sum ;  for  which,  doubt- 
less, Scott  was  duly  grateful, — ^but  lo !  when 
affairs  had  been  properly  examined,  the  testator 
was  found  to  be  several  thousand  poimdsindebt. 
And  yet  this  was  the  man  who  managed,  or  mis- 
managed, the  financial  department  of  the  firm  of 
Scott  and  Ballantyne.  Scott  saw,  of  course,-— 
he  must  have  seen, — the  inaptness  of  John 
BaUantyne's  habits  for  the  position  he  held*  and 
as  he  was  content  with  the  risk,  was  so  fat  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  result ;  but  the  truth  is,  John's 
generous,  genial  temper,  and  his  light,  gay 
humour  so  gained  upon  Scott's  heart  that  he  loved 
him  even  as  a  brother;  all  minor  differences  were 
lost  in  their  fellowship  of  soul ;  and  losses  gra- 
dually accumulated  upon  them,  till  they  all  were 
crushed  together.  The  quarrel  which  foUowed, 
it  appears  to  us,  ought  never  to  have  arisen. 
And  as  to  Lockhart,  he  has  but  given  a 
literal  statement  of  the  causes  and  results  of 
the  most  important  fact  in  Scott's  life.  He 
oould  not  have  evaded  it,  if  he  would;  and 
it  ^  would  have  been  left  where  he  left  it,  if 
his  death  had  not  stimulated  adverse  critics  to 
re-open  the  old  wound.  His  portraits  of  the 
Ballant3rnes,  as  also  of  Constable,  Laidlaw,  Terry, 
and  Tom  Purdie,  have  a  homeliness  which  affords 
evidence  of  his  truthfulness,  as  well  as  of  un- 
common literary  skill.  As  a  whole,  his  "Life  of 
Scott"  ranks  with  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  and 
Moore's  "  Byron."  It  is  equal  in  interest  and 
detail  to  the  former,  and  greatly  si\perior  to  the 
latter.  His  style  is  not  so  cramped  and  John- 
sonian as  Boswell's,  nor  so  pretentiously  musical 
as  Moore's ;  but  it  has  the  prime  qualities  of 
all  good  writing, — that  of  clearness,  directness, 
and  a  certain  brevity  and  decision. 

Lockhart  was  the  son  of  a  Glasgow  clergy- 
man, and  destined  for  the  law ;  but  his  income 
as  a  barrister  was  so  small,  that  his  attention 
was  soon  directed  towards  literature.  His  first 
appearance  was  in  Blackwood's  Magazim,  in 
a  scries  of  satirical  papers  upon  the  Wliigs 
of  Edinburgh.  These  articles  were  dictated 
too  much  by  a  spirit  of  party,  which  excited 
against  him  an  angry  contempt,  and  which  he 
hunself  condemned  in  after  times,  as  thoughtless, 
and  boyish, — a  judgment,  in  our  opinion,  by  far 
too  lenient ;  for  satire  we  regard  as  the  meanest  of 
literary  efforts — ^the  sign  of  a  low  nature — as 
different  from  humour,  to  use  the  antithesis  of 
Carlyle,  himself  a  good  illustration  of  the  diffe- 
rence, as  "  Heaven  is  different  from  Vauxhall." 
Lockhart  was  introduced  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
1818.  He  had  just  returned  from  Germany, 
and  amused  Scott  by  describing  the  appearance 
of  Gothe,  as  he  first  saw  him,  "alighting  from 
his  carriage,  crammed  with  wild  plants  and 
herbs  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
his  morning's  botanising  among  the  hills  above 
Jena."  Scott  took  a  liking  to  him  from  the 
first,  which  is,  and  was,  something  in  his  favour, 
for  in  two  years  after  Scott  bestowed  upon  him 
his  favourite  daughter.  The  early  years  of  Lock- 
hart's  married  life  were  spent  at  Chiefewood, — a 
email  cottage,  within  an  easy  ride  of  Abbotsford. 
It  was  those  years  upon  which  his  imagination, 
in  later  life,  loved  to  dwell.  It  was  here  he 
-wrote  his  Novels :  works  which,  as  they  are 
most  removed  from  party  spirit,  have  given  the 
most  general  satisfaction.  It  was  here  Scott 
often  surprised  him  with  welcome  visits;  and 
would  sometimes  invite  his  party  at  Abbotsford, 
^*  when  they  were  few  and  friendly,  to  come 


over  and  meet  him  at  Chicfswood  in  a  body, 
towards  evening."  Sometimes,  too,  when  the 
weather  permitted,  Scott  would  propose  to  dine 
in  the  open  air,  and  thus  "  get  rid,"  as  he  said, 
"  of  the  inconvenience  of  small  rooms,  and  by 
making  it  natural  and  easy  for  gentlemen  to 
help  the  ladies,  the  paucity  of  servants  would 
go  for  nothing."  In  1825,  however,  Lockhart 
removed  to  London,  and  for  seventjeen  years 
subsequently  was  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Hevtew,  with  a  salary  of  1,200?.  a  year. 
In  the  conduct  of  this  Eeview  he  gave  to 
many  great  offence;  but  in  a  post  of  that 
kind,  cause  of  offence  could  scarcely  perhaps, 
more  or  less,  have  been  avoided.  He  attacked, 
in  particular,  the  Cockney  school  of  Poetry, 
and  was  bitter  upon  Southey.  His  position 
necessarily  separated  him  from  the  cabals 
of  authors;  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  an 
amount  of  dignified  reserve  and  haughty  de- 
meanour was  also  an  Editorial  attribute.  But 
if  these  qualities  are  sometimes  requirements, 
they  are  never  lovely;  and  many  who  would 
have  been  glad  of  his  friendship,  turned  away 
offended.  He  gave  up  the  lleview  in  1842,  and 
retired  upon  the  estate  which  had  descended  to 
him.  In  1843  Sir  Bobert  Fed  nominated  him 
Auditor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, — a  sinecure 
worth  three  or  four  hundred  a-year.  He  was 
now  famous  and  opulent ;  and  his  last  ten  years 
might  have  been  the  happiest  and  the  best,  but 
for  a  sad  crowd  of  family  bereavements.  Lady 
Scott  died  first,  and  Lockhart' s  intelligent  and 
beloved  boy,  Hugh  Littlejohn,  next ;  he  for  whom 
Scott  had  written  the  "  Tales  of  a  Graudfather." 
These  were  followed,  at  short  intervals,  by 
Scott  himself,  his  daughter  Anne,  his  two  sons, 
and  Mrs.  Lockhart.  Thus,  in  1836,  Lockhart 
was  left,  of 'all  Scott's  family,  with  only  one 
son,  and  one  daughter.  The  son  had  always  been 
a  trouble  to  him,  and  died  in  early  manhood. 
The  daughter  remains,  ihe  sole  descendant  of 
Sir  "Walter  Scott.  She  married  soon,  and  became 
so  severe  a  Catholic,  that  her  father  could  find 
but  little  pleasure  in  her  society.  Thus,  all  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  life,  wore  away ;  all 
which  could  make  leisure  valuable,  departed,  to 
leave  it  a  desert.  A  critic,  who  in  other  respects 
has  treated  him  with  severity,  says,  "  that  those 
who  saw  him  in  his  daily  walk  in  London, — 
his  handsome  countenance — always  with  a 
lowering  and  sardonic  expression — ^now  darkened 
with  sadness, — and  the  thin  lips  compressed 
more  than  ever,  as  by  pain  of  mind,  forgave,  in 
respectful  compassion  for  one  so  visited,  all 
causes  of  quarrel,  and  threw  themselves  into 
his  mind,  seeing  only  the  early  pranks  with 
Christopher  !Nor&,  the  dinings  by  the  brook  at 
Chiefswood,  the  glories  of  Abbotsford,  and  the 
Home  in  Eegent's  Park,  with  the  gentle  Sophia 
presiding." 

In  1853,  Lockhai-t  went  to  Italy  in  search  of 
health,  and  returned  last  spring,  with  little  or 
no  improvement.    In  October,  ho  bad  a  severe 
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attack  of  diarrli<Ba.  In  November,  he  was  much  I  definite  disease.  On  tlie  Friday  following,  he 
worse;  and,  on  the  25th,  expired  at  Abbotsford,  i  was  taken  to  Dry  burgh  Abbey ;  and  now  lies, 
rather  of  a  broken  constitution,   than  of  any  |  side  by  side,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE  WAE— WHO'S  TO  BLAME?"* 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate,  in  the  rea- 
soning of  mankind,  the  ideas  of  suffering  and  of 
culpability.  By  a  logic  of  the  feelings,  they 
associate  disaster  with  default;  and  the  more 
wide-spread  the  suiFeiing,  the  higher  they  look 
for  its  source.  Increased  knowledge  strengthens, 
though  it  also  corrects,  this  intuitive  judg- 
ment. Famine  and  pestilence  were,  from  their 
first  experience,  attributed  to  the  anger  of 
Heaven  at  the  sins  of  earth — ^now,  to  the  aveng- 
ing operation  of  violated  law.  And  the  plague 
of  war,  less  lightly  estimated  now  than  ever, 
the  moral  sense  of  the  world  unhesitatingly 
ascribes  to  an  infernal  purpose,  or  equally  in- 
fernal passions,  unhappily  clothed  with  human 
power. 

We  are  at  war, — and  we  charge  upon  our 
enemy  the  guilt  of  war.  Conscious,  at  least, 
that  we  did  not  desire  war,  and  that  it  was 
with  no  thought  of  selfish  ends  we  entered  on 
the  war, — we  conclude,  perhaps  too  readily,  that 
his  is  all  the  blame.  We  are  naturally  intole- 
rant of  any  exceptions,  in  our  midst,  to  this 
conclusion.  We  wiU  not  have  it  questioned, 
least  of  all  by  our  own  countrymen,  that  we  were 
reluctant  and  disinterested.  Proscription,  po- 
litical and  social,  threatens  the  individual  brave 
enough,  or  brutish  enough,  to  set  himself  against 
a  belief  essential  to  our  self- toleration.  '  *  If  these 
men  be  right,  we  are  accursed,"  is  the  universal, 
reasonable  feeling.  Nevertheless,  the  voice  of 
dissent  is  heard, — and  we  are  of  those  who  think 
it  should  not  be  suppressed.  The  very  strength 
of  our  conviction  that  it  is  the  enemy  who  is 
guilty  of  provoking  this  war,  disposes  us  to  de- 
mand that  i-cspectablo  remonstrants  against  our 
part  in  it,  should  not  be  silenced.  And  when 
the  remonstrant  bears  so  honoured  a  name  as 
that  of  John  Bright — synonymous  with  great 
intellectual  ability,  high  moral  character,  and 
unimpeached  political  integrity, — ^we  protest,  in 
the  name  of  free  speech  and  English  fairness, 
against  his  being  assailed  with  dishonourable 
epithets,  and  still  more  dishonourable  impu- 
tations. 

Mr.  Macqueen,  the  author  of  a  work  named 
below,  and  whose  title  we  have  appropriated 
above, — with  the  intention  of  widely  extending 
its  application,  —  has  written  400  pages  in 
maintenance  of  the  position  that  this  country  was 
"completely  wrong  in  the  proceedings  which 
have  led  to  the  terrible  contest  into  which  she 
has  unguardedly  rushed" — "misled  and  mad- 
dened by  the  grossest  and  most  extensive  system 


of  error  and  fabrication  ever  before  organised 
in  any  age  or  country."  This  he  a&js  in  the 
first  page  of  his  Preface, — ^and,  not  to  keep  us 
long  under  the  impression  that  it  is  Eussian 
diplomacy  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  latter  of 
these  strong  sentences, — he  tells  us  at  the  top 
of  the  second  page,  that  "  our  Ambassadors  and 
the  Ambassadors  of  our  ally,  cut  a  deplorable 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  plain-dealing  and  truth." 
He  goes  on  to  give  a  version  of  the  Eastern 
question  which  would  make  France  the  aggres- 
sor, Turkey  the  fortunate,  England  the  dupe, 
and  Bussia  the  injured !  His  allusions  to  un- 
happily indisputable  instances  of  double-dealing 
on  the  part  of  our  Ministers,  make  us  almost 
afraid  that  he  is  about  to  sustain  his  whole  case 
— terrible  as  it  is ;  but  before  the  Preface  is  con- 
cluded, we  come  upon  allusions  of  quite  another 
character  —  allusions,  as  to  facts  universally 
received,  to  speculations  that  rarely  fail  to  craze 
those  who  entertain  them.  "  Already,"  he  says, 
"the  artful  promises  and  pretensions  of  the 
Allies,  and  their  professed  objects  as  regards 
Turkey,  are  blown  to  the  winds;  and,  as  a 
beginning  of  evils,  insurmountable  difficulties 
rise  before  them.  They  cannot  maintain  the 
Mahommedan  power  in  index)endence.  Its  days 
are  numbered  hy  umrrifig  Wisdom.  Its  *  power 
to  make  war'  was  to  continue  1260  prophetic 
years,  and  no  longer.  The  Allies,  as  they  are 
called,  cannot  roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  nor 
even  reproduce  yesterday.  Every  one  who 
studies  the  official  documents  referred  to,  and  the 
subject,  seriously,  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Count  Nesselrode  did ;  namely,  that  France 
and  England  are  solely  and  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  melancholy  results  that  have  taken 
place.  .  .  .  Our  'rowers  have  brought  us 
into  deep  waters.'      Unparalleled  in  history  this 
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war  will  be,  and  most  certomly  unparalleled  in 
its  results.  It  will  terminate  for  ever  a  cruel 
system — a  daring  imposture  and  delusion,  the 
opponent  of  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  that  has 
tyrannised  over,  and  trampled  upon,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  human  race  for  1260  years. 
It  must  perish,  like  all  its  great  tyrannic  pre- 
decessors. We  see,  we  know,  the  fate  of  the 
Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Macedonian,  and  the  Eoman  empires ; 
all  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth !  So,  too, 
Mahommedanism  must  perish."  Guided  by  the 
Table  of  Contents,  we  £nd  that  the  two  last 
chapters  of  the  work — ^nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
whole — ^are  taken  up  in  contrasting  the  origin, 
history,  and  fate  of  Christianity  and  Mahom- 
medanism ;  '*  Scripture  proofs''  that  Islam  must 
fall,  strangely  inlaid  with  calculations  of  the 
cost  of  war  and  of  the  supply  of  food.  A  writer 
who  thus  arrogantly  identifies  his  own  deduc- 
tions with  the  dicta  of  "Unerring  Wisdom," — 
and  then  imnecessarily  obtrudes  religious  diffe- 
rences upon  a  question  of  purely  political  rela- 
tions,— ^is  so  very  unlikely  to  investigate  with 
unbiassed  diligence  or  report  with  conscientious 
impartiality,  &at  we  can  place  no  reliance  upon 
his  voluminous  compilation  from  **  the  official 
documents."  We  shall  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks  on  the  question  he  has  attempted 
to  re-open,  make  no  use  of  his  citations  that  is 
not  justified  by  our  own  independent  knowledge. 
There  is,  however,  a  complaint  which  we, 
equally  with  Mr.  Macqueen,  and  which  all 
political  writers,  in  the  name  of  those  for  whom 
they  write,  have  to  make,  and  which  goes  far 
to  excuse  any  errors  of  compilation  into  which 
he  or  others  may  fall.  We  complain  of  the 
habitual  mutilation  of  Foreign- office  documents. 
If  they  may  not,  for  substantial  reasons,  be 
published  entire,  the  omissions  should  be  made 
by  an  independent  and  responsible  person — 
clearly  indicated  whenever  made — and  not  be 
permitted  to  cast  an  air  of  subornation  and  arti- 
fice over  the  whole.  The  materials  of  Mr. 
Macqueen's  volume  lie  scattered  over  no  less 
than  1,300  closely-printed  folio  pages.  We 
folly  sympathise  with  his  disgust  at  the  ag- 
gravation of  this  sufficient  concealment  of  the 
truth  by  the  systematic  no-system  which  pre  ■ 
vails  in  these  Blue  Books  : — 

The  confused  manner  in  which  these  documenta  have 
heen  pnhlishcd — where  we  find  confusion  worse  con- 
founded  reigning— together  with  the  endless  repetitions 
and  extraneous  ruhbish  connected  with  each  particular 
portion  of  the  subject — ^render  the  task  undertaken  all 
but  impracticable,  and  might  well  induce  the  boldest  to 
avoid  such  a  task,  in  despair  of  getting  through  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner :  it  is  something  like  seeking  for  a 
grain  of  wheat  in  a  sack  of  chaff.  Lord  Derby  acknow- 
ledged (House  of  Iiords)  that  he  had  lost  his  way  and 
got  bewildered,  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  first 
volume  (400  pages).  Still,  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding 
the  very  great  number  of  Papers  that  have  been  published, 
that  many  of  those  have  been  mutilated ;  wliile  it  is  also 
clear  that  others  have  been  withheld— a  practice  very 
repreheniible,  bat  very  common  with   official  people, 


when  it  does  not  suit  their  purpose  to  tell  all  things  that 
relate  to  public  affidrs  of  great  moment. 

Mr.  Macqueen' 8  allegations,  deduced  from — or 
perhaps  we  should  say  defended  by — this  iU- 
arranged  and  imperfect  body  of  fact  may  be 
thus  stated:  —  (1.)  France  was  the  original 
aggressor  upon  the  independence  of  Turkey,  as 
secured  by  the  treaty  of  1841 ;  (2.)  the  Men- 
schikoff  demands  were  necessitated  by  those  of 
France,  and  were  uniformly  moderate ;  (3.)  the 
Vienna  Xote  was  a  satisfactory  award;  (4.)  the 
English  Government  declared  war  against  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia,  maligned  by  our  Ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg,  only  because  the  Porte, 
instigated  by  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
held  us  to  an  undertaking  rashly  given.  The 
first  of  these  statements  is  simply  an  historical 
fact.  The  French  Government  did,  undoubt- 
edly, permit  its  representatives  to  hold  towards 
the  Porte  a  language  intolerable  to  an  inde- 
pendent Power — and  that  for  the  unworthy  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  concessions,  paltry  in  them- 
selves, gratifying  to  the  dominant  religion  of 
France.  But  these  demands  were  handsomely 
withdrawn — ^whether  before  or  dui'ing  the  Men- 
schikoif  mission,  it  matters  little;  except  that, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  withdrawal  was  the  more 
honourable  to  the  representatives  of  a  Govern- 
ment so  powerful  and  of  a  nation  so  vain. 
But  if  the  demands  of  France  were  aiTogant, 
those  of  Eussia  were  simply  impossible.  The 
concession  of  a  right  of  protectorate  over  a 
body  so  numerous  as  the  Greek  subjects  of 
Turkey — for  to  that,  or  to  nothing  worth  con- 
tending for,  did  the  demand  amount — was  a 
confession  of  weakness  and  wrong  flatal  to  the 
self-respect,  and  therefore  to  the  political  exist- 
ence, of  Turkey.  Mr.  Macqueen  thinks  it  suffi- 
cient to  characterise  as  ''fabrications"  those 
accounts  of  Menschikoff 's  beaiing — his  rudeness 
to  the  Sultan,  threats  to  his  Ministers,  and 
homage  to  the  Greeks — ^which  told  upon  Europe 
and  America  more  effectively  than  even  the 
able  State  papers  of  M.  Drouyn  d'Lhuys.  But 
still  more  self-complacent  is  our  author  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Pruth.  He  regards  it  as  the 
mild  assertion  of  an  unquestionable  right — as  the 
gentle  alternative,  not  the  insidious  preliminary, 
of  war.  He  does  not  pretend  that  the  Vienna 
Xote  differed  from  the  Menschikoff  Ultimatum — 
but  insists  that  its  joint  presentation  by  Franco 
and  England  to  the  Czar,  bound  them  to  enforce 
it  upon  the  Sultan.  He  brings  out  very  strongly 
the  fact  that,  in  refusing  this  Koto,  the  Port« 
did  but  adhere  to  her  original  resolution.  But 
he  will  have  it  that  it  was  at  tbe  secret  instiga- 
tion of  Lord  Stratford  that  resolution  was  taken 
and  adhered  to — Lord  Stratford  relying  for  his 
justification  upon  the  excitement  created  in 
Turkey  by  the  presence  of  a  Eussian  anny  in 
the  Principalities  and  of  an  Anglo-French  fleet 
in  Besika  Bay ;  an  excitement  certain  to  end  in 
insurrection  and  foreign  intervention.  In  thus 
acting.  Lord  Stratford  may  have  exceeded  his 
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commiBflion  as  British  Enroj,  but  we  believe  he 
showed  himself  the  friend  of  Turkey  and  the 
guardian  of  European  interests. 

In  all  these  positions,  except  the  third,  Mr. 
Macqueen  has  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  John 
Bright.  The  passage  of  the  Pruth,  Mr.  Bright 
regards  as  "  impolitic  and  immoral ;"  though  he 
thmks  it  might  be  "defended  out  of  Fattel" 
and  is  at  least  as  justifiable  as  our  menacing 
Athens  with  bombardment  on  the  rejection  of 
Bon  Facifico's  claims.  But  England  and  France 
declined — ^he  argues — ^to  consider  the  occupation 
of  the  Principalities  a  cause  of  war,  restrained 
Turkey  from  resistance,  and  procured  fix)m  a 
conference  of  all  the  Powers  an  award  satis- 
factory to  all  but  Turkey ;  they  therefore  should 
have  washed  their  hands  of  the  business.  His 
reasoning  may  be  satisfactory  to  politicians — 
there  is  too  good  proof  that  it  was  satis- 
factory to  our  Ministers,  and  to  those  of  France  ; 
but  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  moral  sense  of 
either  people.  They  felt  it  to  be  intolerable 
that,  having  been  cajoled  into  offering  Turkey, 
in  the  form  of  a  friendly  arbitration,  the  demand 
Rhe  had  already  rejected,  on  the  faith  of  our 
support,  their  Govemments  should  leave  her  to 
sustain  single-handed  the  decision  of  her  superior 
sagacity.  The  people  did  not  then  know  that 
their  Governments  accepted  this  award  with  their 
eyes  open — ^the  French  Minister  pressing  it 
upon  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  "  with  the 
hope  ^at  it  will  find  that  its  ffeneral  sense  differs 
nothing  from  the  sense  of  the  proposition  presented 
hy  Prince  Menschikoff  ;**  *  and  the  English 
Ministry  pressing  it  upon  that  of  Constantinople 
with  the  significant  intimation  that  it  might 
have  to  make  war  aloncf  Nevertheless,  says 
Mr.  Bright,  "  the  moment  war  was  declared  by 
Turkey,  our  Govenmient  openly  applauded  it. 
England  then  was  committed  to  the  war.  She 
had   promised  armed   assistance  to  Turkey — a 

*  Cited  iu  Count  Ncssclrode*B  Memorandum  of  March 
2, 1854,  as  published  in  tbc  Journal  des  Debais, 

t  On  the  10th  September,  1853,  Lord  Clarendon 
n-rites  a  long  despatch  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe, 
examining  the  modifications  proposed  in  the  Vienna  note 
by  the  Porte,  and  then  adds : — **  In  conclusion,  I  have 
to  obierrey  that  these  last  conditions  were  not  made  in 
the  note  sent  to  Vienna,  and  which,  without  them,  the 
Porte  was  prepared  to  sign  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
question.  There  is,  consequently,  some  reason  to  appre> 
bend  that  they  have  nnce  been  brought  forward,  under 
the  conviction  that  they  could  not  be  complied  with ;  and 
should  this  unfortunately  be  the  case,  it  will  verify  the 
prediction  of  your  Excellency  made  as  long  ago  as  the 
16th  of  July,  tiiat  there  would  aoon  bo  more  to  appre- 
Ittnd  from  the  rashness,  than  £rom  the  timidity  of  Turk- 
ish Ministers;  and  it  will  soon  confirm  the  opinion  lately 
oommuDicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  which 
they  g&ther  also  irom  the  tone  of  your  Excellency's  de- 
^Mtchas,  namely, — ikcU  ih4  feeUng  of  the  Turkish  Qo* 
V€rmm0nt  is  a  desire  for  war,  founded  o»  the  conviction 
that  France  and  JSngland  must  still  perforce  side  with 
Turkejf,  and  that  the  war  willj  therefore,  be  a  successful 
one  far  the  Sultan,  and  obtain  for  Mm  guarantees  for 
He  fnttere,  which  wUi  materiaiUf  strengthen  his  tottering 
"*— ifte  Book,  part  It,  p.  95. 


country  without  a  Government,  and  whose  ad- 
ministration was  at  the  mercy  of  contending 
factions;  and,  incapable  of  fixing  a  policy  for 
herself,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  on  by 
the  current  of  events  at  Constantinople.  She 
*  drifted,'  as  Lord  Clarendon  said,  exactly  de- 
scribing his  own  position,  into  the  war,  appa- 
rently without  rudder  and  compass.  The  whole 
policy  of  our  Govemment  in  this  matter  is 
marked  with  an  imbecility  almost  without  ex- 
ample." Heavy  as  is  this  censure,  it  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  citations  appended  to  it  by 
the  anonymous  but  skilful  Editor  of  Mr.  Bright' s 
Letter.  These  citations  exhibit  the  Govern- 
ment as  alternately  warning  and  imploring  the 
Porte  not  to  keep  them  to  their  promise.  Lord 
Stratford  reports  an  interview  with  Redshid 
Pasha,  in  November,  1853, — nearly  six  months 
after  the  Russianshad  entered  the  Principalities, — 
in  which  he  '*  omitted  nothing  that  his  instruc- 
tions, his  recollections,  or  his  reflection,  could 
suggest,"  in  order  to  prevent  a  declaration  of 
war;  all  which  unavailing,  he  took  his  leave 
with  "evident  marks  of  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction,"  and  a  warning  to  the  Pasha 
that  he  would  one  day  repent  his  decision.  He 
even  appealed  to  the  Sultan  against  the  Minister. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  he  presented  to  Abdul 
Medjid  Admiral  Dundas  and  the  officers  of  the 
fleet,  he  made  an  opportunity  of  letting  it  bo 
known  that  that  fleet  was  sent  into  the 
Tiu'kish  waters  for  show,  not  for  action.  He  did 
contrive  to  extort  a  promise  of  a  few  days' 
further  delay — ^but  that  promise  having  been 
overruled,  he  was  informed  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
"Her  Majesty's  Govemment  are  anxious  to 
receive  the  explanations  upon  this  subject 
which  your  Excellency  has  doubtless  de- 
manded from  the  Porte."  The  Minister  who 
had  early  in  the  year,  commencing  his  new 
career,  informed  the  Government  of  Turkey 
that  that  coimtry  was  unworthy  of  protection 
and  was  hastening  to  dissolution,* — threatens 
them,  in  November,  with  desertion,  for  having 

*  Lord  Clarendon,  In  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Lord 
Stratford,  on  receiving  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  from 
Loi*d  Jolui  Russell,  says : — "  Your  Excellency's  long  resi- 
dence at  the  Porte,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  Turkey,  will  cnahle  you  to  point  out  those  reforms  and 
improvements  which  the  Sultan,  under  his  present  diffi- 
culties, may  have  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect,  and 
in  what  manner  the  Porte  may  host  establish  a  system 
of  administration  calculated  to  afford  reasonable  security 
for  the  development  of  its  commercial  measures  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  independence,  recognised  bg  the  great 
Christian  Powers  on  presumption  of  its  proving  a  reality, 
and  a  stable  bond  of  peace  in  their  respective  relations 
with  the  Porte,  and  generally  through  th^e  Levant. 
Nor  will  you  disguise  from  the  SuUan  and  his  Ministers 
thai  perseverance  in  their  present  course  must  end  in 
alienating  the  sympathies  of  the  British  nation,  and 
making  it  impossible  for  Her  Majesty  s  Govemment  to 
shelter  them  from  the  impending  danger,  or  to  overlook 
the  exigencies  of  Christendom  exposed  to  the  natural 
eoneequences  <f  their  umwise  policy  and  reckless  mcd^ 
admimstrati9n:''-£he  £9ok,  piurt  I  pp.  81, 82. 
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refused  to  let  the  year  close  upon  an  unresisted  i 
invasion.     Tet  this  same  Minister,  speaking  in  ' 
his  place  in  the  British  Purliament,  drew  ap- 
plause even  firom  the  apathetic  Peers  by  a  show  ' 
of  indignation  at  Eussian  dissimulation,  and  of  j 
zeal    in    the    maintenance  of    Turkish    indc- 1 
pendence.     "Word-valorous  at  home,  under  the 
compulsion  of  an  excited  public  sentiment, — 
resolutely  inactive  abroad,   except  to  further 
parley  with    the  aggressor  and  restrain    the 
aggrieved — does   not   even    his   own   ignobly 
felicitous  phrase  fail  to  express  the  fall  measure 
of  Aw  "blame"? 

But,  unhappily,  these  citations  do  not  exhaust 
our  grounds  of  judgment.  Mr.  Macqueen  takes 
care  to  remind  us  of  the  Secret  Correspondence, 
and  to  argue  therefrom  that  England  had  no 
reason  to  accuse  the  Czar  of  concecding  his  views 
upon  Turkey.  He  impeaches,  besides,  both  the 
completeness  of  that  Correspondence,  and  the 
truthfulness  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour's  re- 
ports of  his  conversations  with  the  Emperor. 
That  we  have  not  the  whole  of  the  Correspon- 
dence is  clear  from  internal  evidence ;  but  by 
the  same  rule  we  judge  that  Sir  Hamilton  did 
not  report  inaccurately.  But  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  this  Correspondence  is,  that  it  discloses 
Bussian  designs  upon  the  European  territories 
of  Turkey,  and,  while  Conveying  the  refusal  of 
England  to  participate  in  those  designs,  closes 
with  formal,  repeated  expressions  of  a  mutual  good 
understanding.  Who  can  doubt  either  of  these 
two  things — that,  with  a  copy  of  this  correspond- 
ence in  his  desk,  the  Czar  Nicholas  felt  secure 
of  England's  acquiescence  in  his  indefinite  occu- 
pation of  the  Principalities ;  and  that  the  English 
Cabinet,  with  another  copy  on  their  table,  per- 
ceived in  the  Menschikoff  Note  and  the  passage 
of  the  Pruth  the  initiation  of  Turkish  partition  ? 
Yet  the  members  of  that  Cabinet  protested  inces- 
santly their  faith  in  Russia's  good  intentions, 
and  negociatcd,  through  the  tedious  months  of 
Kussia's  undisturbed  possession,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  that  faith.  Surely,  this  was  con- 
duct for  which  "  imbecile" '  is  hardly  the  word  ! 
Mr.  Bright  has  suggested  a  tnier  epithet  in 
speaking  of  this  as  a  "  wicked  war."  And,  reluc- 
tant as  we  are  to  believe  that  English  Ministers 
contemplated  acquiescence  in  the  piecemeal  de- 
struction of  an  European  State,  and  were  only 
shamed  into  a  better  intent  by  the  action  of 
premature  events  upon  the  public  mind, — we 
are  compelled  to  award  to  the  statesmen  who, 
though  from  a  motive  honourable  as  the  love  of 
peace,  thus  pursued  a  crooked  policy,  and  were 
drawn  into  the  straits  of  an  awful  alternative, — 
who,  averse  to  war,  and  privately  denying,  by 
their  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  the  necessity 
of  war,  undertook  that  which  is  a  crime, 
except  undertaken  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
cheerful  courage — to  them  we  must  make  no 
light  apportionment  of  "blame." 

Not  untimely, — ^we  conscientiously  believe, — is 
the  reproduction  of  these  facts.    Even  in  the 


eleventh  month  of  a  war,  it  is  not  too  late  to  in- 
quire who  was  to  blame  in  its  origination ;  for 
the  character  of  the  men  and  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  actuated,  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
fluential on  its  after-progress.  A  war  undertaken 
on  compulsion  will  hardly  be  prosecuted  but  on 
the  same  conditions.  Still  less  will  a  war  com- 
menced without  a  well-defined  object  tend  to  the 
speedy  establishment  of  "a  safe,  honourable, 
and  enduring  peace."  It  is  for  this  reason  alone 
that  we  revive,  at  this  apparently  inopportune 
moment,  facts  Uiat  have  been  little  used  but  as 
the  temporary  weapons  of  party — not  in  a  spirit 
of  political  cynicism,  still  less  of  factious  hosti- 
lity to  the  Government.  "We  believe  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  did  a  great  wrong,  both 
to  itself  and  to  the  country,  in  under- 
taking to  conduct  a  war  they  had  so  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  avert:  they  should  have 
handed  to  others  the  sword  which  their 
own  inconsistencies  had  disabled  them  from 
wielding  with  eflfect.  But  from  that  wrong 
they  may  be  held  to  have  been  absolved  by  the 
Parliament  and  people,  who  listened  to  their 
explanations  with  such  disproportionate  displea- 
sure. The  country  must  be  content  to  share 
with  its  rulers  the  blame  of  errors  which  it 
would  not  punish.  Those  errors  might  be  for- 
gotten— till  History  comes  to  be  written — but 
for  their  influence  on  the  present.  A  single 
campaign,  vigorous  and  well-directed,  might 
obliterate  from  the  memory  of  this  generation 
even  the  scandalous  revelations  of  tbe  Eastern 
Question  Blue  Books. 

But  has  not  the  campaign  been  vigorous  and 
weU-directed  ?  Is  not  the  country,  on  the  whole, 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  ?  "We  will 
repeat  the  question  in  the  impressive  languago 
of  Kossuth — slanguage  than  which  none  ever 
embodied  a  more  timely  or  touching  appeal  to 
the  consciousness  of  a  nation : — 

Since  the  Chunderingroar  of  cannon  from  around  Scbas- 
topol  continues  to  rouse  an  echo  of  moaning  grief  from 
thousands  of  British  homesteads,  is  there  a  British  heart 
all  along  these  isles,  the  recesses  of  which  have  not 
thrilled  with  the  inquiry,  whether  the  policy  which  pre- 
sides over  this  war  he  a  wise  one  ?  whether  those  glorious 
dead  whom  the  world  admires  and  whom  Great  Britain 
bewails  have  fallen  a  sanguinary  tribute  to  dire  necessity, 
or  have  fallen  but  a  wanton  sacrifice  immolated  on  the 
shrine  of  the  errors  of  those  who  rule  ?  Can  the  a^i^cd 
mother,  proud  in  her  maternal  joy  yesterday  and  child- 
less to  day ; — can  the  fatherless  orphan,  standing  like  a 
broken  reed ; — can  the  widow,  cast  upon  public  charity 
(and  11,000  already  they  are) ; — can  the  nation,  maimed  by 
the  loss  of  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  her  sons ; — can 
they  comfort  themselves  with  repeating  the  wordj 
Paulus  Jilmilius  spoke,  when,  from  the  flmeral  of  both  his 
sons,  he  rode  up  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol  ?  Can  they 
say,  **Ifeel  the  ruin  of  my  homestead  consoled  by  ike 
good  fortune  of  the  Commonwealth  V*  Is  there  one  man 
all  along  these  isles,  in  the  breast  of  whom  the  question 
has  not  arisen,  whether  there  be  no  better  course  for  car- 
rying on  this  war  ?  a  course  more  sure  to  succeed  and 
richer  in  results,  and  not  so  dreadful  in  sacrifices  ? 

And  we  must  let  him  answer  for  us — "Yes; 
that  question  has  been  asked  by  all:   it  has 
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Btiired  like  the  fhrill  of  conscience  through  the 
breast  of  all."  In  the  eanduet  of  the  war,  the 
nation  feels — ^reasoning,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
outset,  that  wherever  there  is  unexpected  loss 
there  must  be  somewhere  error  or  fault — in  the 
presence  of  her  five  thousand  dead,  by  pesti- 
lence or  the  sword, — and  the  survivors  suflfer- 
ing  all  the  hardships  of  war  but  defeat, — 
the  nation  feels  there  must  be  blame  somewhere. 
Is  it  the  policy,  the  strategy,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  war  that  is  at  fault  ?  Let  us  see, 
first,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  campaign,  as 
stated,  or  admitted  by  the  Secretary-at-War,  in 
his  republished  speech. 

War  was  declared  in  March.  There  was  then 
a  large  and  well-appouited  Eussian  army  in  the 
Principalities, — ^but  unable  to  cross  the  Danube 
in  ihe  hce  of  the  Turkish  army  under  Omer 
Pacha.  We  sent,  bit  by  bit,  the  materials  of  a 
fine  but  small  army  to  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  and  the  powerful  fleet  that  had  wintered 
there,  now  took  possession  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Our  commanders  were  instructed  first  to  make 
Constantinople  safe ;  then  to  secure  the  line  of 
the  Balkan  mountains;  then  to  act  upon  the 
Danube, — and,  after  that,  to  strike  upon  some 
vital  point  of  Eussian  territory.  The  forst  object 
they  may  be  presumed  to  have  accomplished  by 
spending  the  spring  at  Gallipoli  and  Scutari — 
the  second,  by  removing  to  Yama.  But  at 
Tama  they  found  nothing  to  do,  the  Bussians 
retiring  firom  the  Danube  on  failing  to  take 
Silistria.  Instead  of  following  the  retreating 
and  demoralised  enemy,  they  resolved  to  transport 
themselves  to  the  Crimea,  leaving  an  Austrian 
army,  more  numerous  than  their  own,  to  watch, 
with  Omer  Pacha,  the  retreat.  Before  the 
transport  and  siege  preparations  could  be  com- 
pleted, cholera  literally  decimated  the  troops — 
killing  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
out  of  less  than  thirty  thousand  British,  and 
still  more  severely  desolating  the  French.  It 
was  upon  the  reports  of  officers  who  had 
carefolly  reconnoitred  the  Eussian  forces  in 
the  Gninea,  that  the  enterprise  was  under- 
taken. Our  first  collision  with  the  enemy 
verified  those  reports.  A  landing  was  efiected 
unopposed,  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  Allies 
drove  an  equal  number  of  Eussians  from  a  very 
advantageous  position.  But  a  deficiency  of  means 
of  conveyance  prevented  our  following  up  this 
victory,  or  investing  the  fortress  we  nevertheless 
besi^Jed.  The  fieet,  that  had  not  even  prevented 
the  removal  of  Eussian  stores  and  garrisons  firom 
exposed  positions  into  Sebastopol,  found  itself 
shut  out  of  the  harbour,  and  almost  out  of 
range,  by  a  barrier  of  sunken  ships.  A  month's 
bomhardment,  and  three  splendid  victories 
failed  either  to  reduce  the  fortress  or  destroy 
the  army  in  the  field.  Eeinforcements,  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  had  been 
received  by  the  EussianB — ^per  favour  of  our 
Austrian  friend,  set  to  watch  the  army  of  the 
D&nnbe.    About  a  fifth  of  that  number  joined 


the  Allies  within  the  same  term.  Insufficient 
ammunition  had  retarded  the  operations,  and 
insufficient  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and 
stores,  occasioned  great  suffering.  Both  descrip- 
tions of  supplies  had  been  sent  out,  but  they 
temporarily  miscarried,  and  a  laige  quantity 
perished  with  the  thirty  vessels  destroyed  in  a 
wintry  hurricane  off  the  traditionally  perilous 
Taurian  Chersonesus.  The  besiegers  are  now  the 
besieged — ^with  their  lines  of  oft'ence  to  defend, 
and  &eir  splendid  fleet  for  a  resource.  Are  the 
mistakes  that  have  led  to  these  disastrous  results 
mistaken  policy,  strategy,  or  administration  ? 

Partly,  it  is  admitted,  of  the  last-mentioned. 
An  army  does  not  leave  its  tents  on  board-ship, 
and  lie  down  under  a  pitilessly  raining  sky — 
the  wounded  are  not  t^ded  at  the  expense  of 
great  military  advantages — doctors  do  not  ask 
in  vain  for  a  pound  of  lint  or  a  bottle  of  wine, 
— ships  do  not  go  astray  hundreds  of  miles,  nor 
stow  their  freights  upside-down — ^and  yet  the 
managers  be  blameless.  We  do  not  believe 
that  diere  was  wanton  carelessness  in  any  re- 
sponsible servant  of  the  Crown,  nor  a  niggard 
scale  of  provision, — ^but  there  were  certSnly 
great  deficiencies  and  some  extravagant  blunders. 
So  much  is  admitted ;  and  as  by  censure  we  could 
neither  retrieve  these  misfortunes  nor  abso- 
lutely prevent  their  repetition,  we  may  as 
well  be  content  to  regret.  And  as  to  the 
immediate  conduct  of  tiiie  expedition — ^far  be 
it  fix>m  us  to  offer  criticism  on  any  point 
where  there  is  so  much  to  extol !  The  pen  that 
ventures  to  detect  a  blunder  in  the  tactics  by 
which  Alma  was  won  and  Inkerman  defended, 
should  first  have  written  its  owner's  name  upon 
a  battle-field.  Seymour,  the  favourite  associate 
of  WeUington,  was  exempt  from  criticism  by  all 
but  his  soldier-peers — ^Field-Marshal  Eaglanhas 
no  soldier-peer,  except  perhaps  in  Cathcart's 
grave.  We  must  se^,  then,  in  the  policy  of 
the  war — ^in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  now 
expounded  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert — ^the  causes 
of  its  disasters. 

And  here,  surely,  we  have  not  long  to 
seek.  It  was  the  announced  object  of  the 
war  to  deliver  Turkey  from  Eussian  aggres- 
sion, or  menaces  of  aggression.  To  this  end, 
the  shortest  road  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  expulsion  of  the  Eussian  forces  from 
the  Princip^ities, — ^the  abolition  of  the  joint 
protectorate  over  them,  exercised  by  Eussia 
under  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, — and  their 
erection  into  free  states,  guaranteed  frx)m  terri- 
torial violation  by  as  many  of  the  European 
Powers  as  could  be  got  to  consent.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  would  have  cost  Turkey  nothing 
but  the  surrender  of  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
compensated  by  the  creation  of  a  safe  frontier. 
But  it  was  a  plan  as  alarming  to  Austrian  ideas 
as  obstructive  of  Eussian  designs.  Hungary 
and  GaUicia  would  not  fail  to  find,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  Wallachian  commonwealth,  in- 
centives  and  aids   to  the   renewal  of   their 
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struggles.  But  was  not  that  eiroiuiistance  an 
additional  reocmimendation  of  the  policy  in 
question — seeing  that  the  war  was  for  the 
general  repression  of  Russian  influences — a  war 
of  liberty  against  despotism,  a  defence  of  West- 
em  ciyiijsation  from  the  barbarism  of  the  East  ? 
This  was  declared,  in  every  Ministerial  speech  of 
last  session,  to  be  the  character  of  the  war ; — and 
upon  that  declaration  were  based  exciting  ap- 
peals to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country,  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  world.  Why,  then,  did  the 
Allied  Governments,  instead  of  permitting  the 
war  to  run  in  its  natural  channel,  and  at- 
tract to  itself  all  the  elements  of  enmity  to 
Bussia,  torn  it  aside,  and  force  its  current  in 
the  direction  of  Sebastopol  ?  Why, — ^if  not  for 
this  reason, — ^that  they  had  not  agreed  upon 
a  common  definite  object,  and  had  m^, 
or  sought  to  make,  an  unnatural  alliance? 
We  do  not  mean  that  France  and  England  did 
not  cordially  agree  in  their  joint  action — but 
that  our  own  Ministers  disagreed  one  with 
another.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  steadfiistly 
denied  that  Europe  at  large  had  aught  to  dread 
from  Russian  encroachments,  or  that  we  had 
aught  better  to  desire  for  Turkey  than  a  renewed 
lease  of  political  existence;  while  his  liberal 
colleagues  lost  no  opportunity  of  painting  Bussia 
aa  the  general  disturber,  and  invoking  upon  her 
signal  retribution.  This  amazing  oUversity  of 
tone  was  climaxed  when,  on  the  same 
night,  the  Premier  held  out  in  the  one 
HouBe  expectations  of  an  early  peace, — and 
the  Lord  President,  in  the  other,  announced 
an  intended  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  The  con- 
quest of  that  peninsula,  involving  the  destruction 
of  Bus&ian  naval  supremacy  in  the  East,  would 
certainly  promote  tiie  safety  of  Turkey  "for 
another  twenty  years,"  or  as  much  longer  as  it 
might  take  Bussia  to  build  another  Se^topol, 
and  create  another  fleet ;  and  was  therefore  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  Premier's  view  of  the 
war.  If  Europe  in  general  was  to  be  avenged 
— ^if  liberty  and  civilisation  were  to  be  protected 
— ^ihe  recovery  of  Finland  and  of  Poland  would 
have  been  as  exactly  to  the  purpose.  But 
here  again  intervened  the  iniluencc  of  an 
''unnatural  alliance.'*  By  which  wc  mean, 
not  our  alliance  with  France,  whose  Govern- 
ment has  no  conceivable  interest  in  refrain- 
ing from  Bussian  dismemberment, —  but  our 
quasi-alliance  with  Austria.  We  arc  told  that 
it  was  to  our  good  understanding  with  that 
Power  we  owed  the  ability  to  go  to  the  Crimea 
at  all.  We  are  certain  that  it  was  her  interest 
alone  we  consulted  in  going  there.  Active  co- 
operation with  Omer  Pasha  would  have  annihi- 
lated the  Bussian  anny  of  the  South,  and 
probably  have  recovered  for  Turkey  the  Bes- 
sarabian  fortresses.  The  transport  of  our 
forces  across  the  Euxine  shifted  the  seat  of 
war  to  Asia — Cleaving  European  interests  to 
be  promoted,  if  at  all,  by  the  unhappy 
Baltic  expedition,  and  by  Yienna  conferancest 


I  By  preferring   the  safety  of  Tudcey   to  the 
{interests    of   Europe  at    large — ^that   is,    pre- 
jferring  the  Aberdeen  idea  ^  the  war  to  the 
popuhff  idea — and  by  limiting  the  means  of 
(Tiurkey's  safety  by  consideraticms  of  Austrian 
I  convenience — ^^*e  lost  eight  precious  months  of 
our  first  campaign,  exposed  our  forces  to  decima- 
,  tion  by  cholera,  and  were  driven  to  undertake 
an  inexpedient  enterprise  at  a  most  penlous 
season.       These  are  disasters    so    littie    com- 
pensated by  the  boasted  achievements  of  having 
rendered  Turkey  a  great  moral  service  (in  idly 
parading  our  troops  before  her  brave  population), 
and  himibliag  Bussia  by  blockade  and  battle 
(the  blockade  imperfect,  and  the  battic  barren 
of  all  but  glory)— disasters  so  fraught  with 
sorrow    to    Eriti^    households,    and    so    dis- 
couraging to  the  hopes  of  sympathising  nations, 
that  we  must  surely  lay  heavy  "  blame"  upon 
the  policy — the  policy  of   indecision    and  of 
narrowness — in  which  they  originated. 

But  this  blame  must  be  shared  by  those  who 
acquiesced  in,  if  they  did  not  encourage,  the 
Ministerial  policy — ahen  as  it  was  from  their 
sympathies  and  desires.  We  allude  now  to  that 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons  which,  parti- 
cipating in  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  were  con- 
tent, with  occasional  murmunngs,  or  the 
assumption  of  irresponsibility,  to  continue  their 
support  of  the  Government.  Early  in  the  last 
session,  Mr.  Cobden  said, — ^'  I  shall  deal  with 
this  war  question  as  with  a  bill  in  committee, 
against  whose  second  reading  I  voted :  I  hold 
myself  free  to  modify  it  as  I  can."  We  could 
desire  nothing  better,  knowing  that  Mr.  Cob- 
den was  the  representative  of  the  West  Siding 
and  the  friend  of  Kossuth.  We  looked  to  him, 
with  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  Sir  Joshua  Walmaky, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  and  other  like-minded  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commims,  to  secure  from 
Ministers,  privately  or  publicly,  an  assurance 
that  the  war  should  not  be  conducted  so  as  to 
discourage  those  hopes  of  the  resuscitation 
of  Contin^ital  liberty  which  hung,  like  an  atmo- 
sphere of  benediction,  about  our  flag.  It  was 
soon  evident — evident  no  less  from  the  strategical 
diFCction  of  aflairs  than  from  the  persistent 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  secure  Austria — 
that  no  such  assurance  had  been  obtained,  or 
was  being  acted  upon.  There  were  even  distinct 
intimations  that  t^e  issues  of  the  war  were  not 
to  include  territorial  derangement,  and  that  the 
claimants  of  Polish  restoratbn,  of  Hungarian  or 
Italian  independence,  were  playing  the  game  of 
Bussia.  Still,  no  protest  was  made,  by  resolution 
or  vote,  against  this  monstrous  perversion  of  the 
national  enthusiasm.  The  session  was  allowed 
to  close  without  Mr.  Cobden  or  his  frirads  re- 
cording their  belief  that  a  huge  imposition  was 
being  practised  on  a  generous  people.  The  re* 
cess, — crowded  as  it  was  with  agitating  eventB^ 
— ^broug^t  forth  no  oc^LeotivB  expreseion  of  the 
discontent  known  everywhere  to  prevaiL  No 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  advocates  and  the 
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opponents  of  the  war  in  a  cpmmon  effort  for  its 
right  direction.  Another  session  has  even  been 
allowed  to  commence,  with  an  Austrian  treaty 
lying  on  the  table, — and  as  yet  Liberalism  gives 
no  sign  of  better  resolutions.  Seeing  that  the 
men  to  whom  we  allude  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  their  hands, — that  th6ir  votes,  lent  to 
the  Opposition  for  a  single  night,  might  produce 
a  revolution  in  our  foreign  policy, — we  must  re- 
luctantly visit  them,  too,  with  the  "  blame"  of 
fhis  hitherto  unhappy  war. 

But  how  long  time  must  elapse, — what  other 
events  must  evolve, — ere  the  people  themselves 
are  to  be  blamed  ?  "We  believe  that  the  burden 
of  responsibility  is  rapidly  descending  upon 
them.  That  they  have  been  deluded,  does  not 
now  exempt  them  from  disaster,  nor  will  it  long 
shield  them  from  condemnation.  They  have 
been  abundantly  warned — and  in  those  warn- 
ings they  now  begin  to  see  a  prophetic  foresight. 
Kossuth,  as  the  representative  of  three  nations, 
addressed  himself  to  their  sympathies,  to  their 
hopes,  and  to  their  fears ;  and  every  pale-faced, 
deep-eyed,  bearded  son  of  Italy  and  Germany 
seen  in  our  streets,  enforced  the  appeal  with  the 
dumb  eloquence  of  visible  suffering  and  aspira- 
tion. We  summarized,  six  months  ago,  in  this 
Magazine,  the  Magyar  statesman's  reasonings 
and  predictions.     We  are  consoled,  in  part,  for 


the  sorrows  of  our  country  over  her  useless 
sacrifices,  by  the  recollection  that  we  endea- 
voured to  enforce  and  diffuse  the  counsels 
that  would  have  averted  at  least  these  sor- 
rows. He  has  reason  to  be  proud,  even  in 
the  dejection  of  public  and  private  adversity, 
that  events  have  proved  him  not  the  fool  or 
egotist  which  leading  journals,  —  professedly 
Democratic  even, — wrote  him  down.  He  offered 
us, — as  he  had  a  right  to  offer, — ^instant,  fer- 
vent, and  intrepid  auxiliaries.  jHe  urged  us  to 
do  justice,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  utility.  "We 
scoffed — by  the  mouth  of  journalists  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers — at  the  offer. 
We  preferred,  by  the  hand  of  our  Govern- 
ment, to  accept  an  unrig^hteous  friendship.  The 
year  has  nearly  run  out  —  our  hated  but 
accepted  friend,  after  serving  Kussian  pur- 
poses to  our  severe  cost,  still  delays  to  render 
the  service  for  which  we  have  paid  in  advance, 
— ^paid  with  the  loss  of  honour  and  of  blood. 
The  spring  of  1855  may  find  the  war  com- 
menced with  a  noble,  disinterested  generosity  by 
the  English  people,  and  made  memordble,  in  its 
opening  scenes,  by  the  unsurpassed  valour  of 
English  soldiers,  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  mer- 
cenary aliens,  in  company  with  decrepid  Austria, 
and  in  the  face  of  revolted  Europe.  Such  "  the 
war," — whose  then  will  be  "  the  blame*'  ? 


THE    ELEYEITTH    HOTTIt. 

BY   CAIlDEB   CAMPBELL. 

The  dark,  deep  river  in  her  sight, 

And  a  grave  her  thcnights  within, 
She  c^eepeth  from  the  crowded  streets. 

Loathing  their  human  din  : — 
Wearily  creepeth.ahe, 
Where  none,  but  God,  can  hear  or  see ! — 
Where  not  a  shadow  meets 

Her  worn  eyes,  but  the  river  deep 
With  dark  pools  in  the  darksome  night. 

And  promise  false  of  an  eternal  sleep ! 

Who  sent  her  there  ?     What  sent  her  there 

With  madness  in  her  brain  ? 
The  love  of  man  to  hatred  tum'd. 

That  should  have  sooner  slain 

By  poison,  cord,  or  knife ; 
— ^An  easier  way  to  take  sad  life, 
To  give  death,  sadly  eam'd 

By  too  fond  trust,  too  earnest  love. 
Than  cniel  burthenings  of  care 

Heap'd  the  wrong'd  soul  and  bleeding  heart  above ! 

What  stopped  her  on  the  dark  pool's  brink 

Where  human  eyes  were  none  to  see  ? — 
What  stay' d  her  from  the  plunge  of  dread, — 

Can'st  thou  not  tell  to  me  ? — 

God's  tender  gaze  beheld — 
God's  love,  by  human  hate  repell'd, 
Could  raise  up  prayers  instead 

Of  dark,  hard  thoughts ;  could  make  her  know 
'Tis  sin  from  life  sin-stain'd  to  shrink 

Ere'CHEiST  hath  wash'd  the  red  soul  white  as  snow  ! 
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Eighteen  piptt-fotjb, — a  year  of  surprises  and 
disappointments,— closes  with  a  winter  cam- 
paign and  a  winter  session.  The  news  of  the 
ibrmer — the  announcement  that  a  council  of 
officers  had  resolved  upon  wintering  before 
Sebastopol  as  the  alternative  of  raising  the 
siege,  a  successM  assault  being  no  longer  pos- 
sible— ^produced  here  at  home  feelings  of  pro- 
found anxiety  and  admiration.  It  was  a  deep  de- 
scent from  the  exultation  of  *' Sebastopol  a  prix/" 
— but  it  was  worthy  of  the  victors  of  Alma. 
Gloomy,  indeed,  was  ihe  prospect  of  our  enfeebled 
army, — ^reduced  by  deadi,  wounds,  and  sickness 
to  half  its  numbers, — ^being  subjected,  for  three 
or  four  months,  to  the  uncertain  severities  of  a 
Crimean  winter;  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  acclimatised,  and  in  indefinitely  superior 
numbers,  in  the  field,  or  from  behind  his  un- 
humbled  walls;  and  dependent  on  the  mercy 
of  the  ill-famed  Euxine  for  the  means  of 
sustenance,  and  even  of  escape.  Detailed 
intelligence  of  the  terrible  hurricane  by  which, 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Inkerman, 
an  immense  loss  of  shipping  and  stores  was 
sustained,  besides  great  damage  to  the  camp, 
came  in  time  to  intensify  these  emotions. 
A  unanimous  cry — half  in  entreaty,  half  in 
menace — surged  upon  Government  the  utmost 
energy  in  the  despatch  of  reinforcements  and 
provisions.  There  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Government  was  alive  to  the  peril,  and 
straining  to  be  equal  to  the  emergency.  But 
the  national  spirit  resolved  a  second  time  to 
anticipate  or  supplement  official  services. 
Several  thousands  of  pounds  were  subscribed  for 
the  purchase  of  winter  comforts  for  the  troops. 
Gifts  of  food,  clothing,  books,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  an  English  home,  were  poured  upon 
the  advertisers  of  gratuitous  shipment.  Twenty 
thousand  men  are  understood  to  have  been 
added,  since  the  last  engagement,  to  the  English 
contingent.  Wooden  houses,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  forty  thousand  men,  with  a  profuse 
supply  of  cloUiing  for  the  same  number,  must 
have  arrived  ere  this.  The  flower  of  Omer 
Pasha^s  army,  under  his  own  command,  were  to 
embark  from  Varna  on  the  14th.  We  may 
hope,  therefore, — although  the  latest  letters  from 
the  camp  describe  its  condition  as  cheerless  in 
the  extreme, — ^we  may  hope  that  Christmas 
will  be  spent  in  safety  from  the  riigour  of  the 
cold  and  the  assaults  of  the  enemy — ^in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rude  luxuries,  the  sweeter  that  they 
come  of  a  nation's  gratitude — and  in  prepara- 
tion for  efforts  the  last  that  shall  be  needed 
th^e. 

The  winter  session  might  have  been  welcomed 
as  a  sign  of  governmental  confidence  in  the 
country,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  only  two  days 
before  the  day  to  which  it  stood  prorogued — a 


circumstance  significant  of  indecision  and  dis- 
tress. It  was  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  twelfth 
month  that  the  National  Council  of  War — such 
it  was  felt  Parliament  had  become — ^re-assem- 
bled. The  Speech  from  the  Throne  contained 
scarcely  an  allusion  to  any  other  subject  than 
the  war.  It  recognised  &e  magnitude  of  the 
struggle,  and  announced  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  as  an  event  fi^m  which 
great  advantages  were  anticipated.  The  tone  of 
the  debate  on  the  Address  was  very  much  that 
in  which  any  company  of  Englishmen  would 
converse  upon  the  war.  There  was  a  fervent 
unanimity  of  anti-Eussian  sentiment — abun- 
dant complaints  of  the  tardiness  and  inadequacy 
of  governmental  measures,  as  contrasted  with 
the  heroism  of  our  forces — satires  upon  the 
Baltic  failure,  and  implied  censure  of  the  Cri- 
mean expedition — ^hinted  distrust  of  Austria, 
and  a  solitary  mention  of  Poland ;  but  an  evi- 
dent determination  to  abstain  from  word  or 
deed  that  might  savour  of  obstruction.  The 
Speech  made  no  mention  of  specific  measures 
for  "the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."  It 
was  understpod,  however,  that  the  object  of 
Ministers  in  assembling  Parliament  was  to  get 
authority  for  using  the  militia  in  garrison  service 
abroad.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced,  on 
the  13th,  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  after 
due  explanation  of  the  perfectly  voluntary  cha- 
racter of  such  service,  it  passed  without  opposi- 
tion. But  a  companion  measure,  utterly  unex- 
pected, and  of  quite  a  different  spirit,  was  as 
suddenly  presented  to  the  Upper  House.  This 
was,  a  Bill  for  the  Enlistment  of  Foreigners — 
a  bill  authorising  the  Government,  not  only  to 
hire  foreign  troops,  in  such  numbers  as  might 
be  voted  in  committee,  but  to  introduce  them 
into  this  country,  in  numbers  not  exceeding 
fifteen  thousand.  Such  a  proposal  could  not 
but  be  intensely  unpopular,  especially  after  those 
devoted  services  of  our  veteran  troops  which  had 
been  justly  praised  from  the  Throne,  and  were 
about  to  receive*  the  formal  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment, ^he  Earl  of  EUenborough  was  the  first 
to  give  Parliamentary  expression  to  the  objec- 
tions which  the  Press,  with  the  Times  at  its 
head,  had  begun  to  urge.  The  Conservative 
leader  joined  in  the  opposition,  and  the  second 
reading  of  tho  bill  was  carried  by  only  twelve 
votes.  So  strong  was  the  apprehended  hostility 
of  the  Commons,  that  Ministers  announced  their 
intention  to  resign  should  the  bill  be  rejected. 
Notwithstanding  this  most  unworthy  resource — 
always  potent  with  the  timid,  and  certain  to  be 
successful  in  the  crisis  of  a  war — ^nearly  the  whole 
Conservative  party,  and  a  dozen  of  the  Liberals, 
voted  against  the  second  reading ;  the  representa- 
tives of  many  other  Badical  constituencies  absent- 
ing themselves.  A  majority  of  thirty-nine,  in  a 
House  of  four  hundred  and  forty-thzt&e,  was  the 
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best  result  attainable  by  the  utmost  severity  of 
parfy  discipline.  The  next  day,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  were  occupied  over  this  solitary 
pleasure — ^as  mysterious  in  its  uses  as  odious  in 
its  character ;  so  that  not  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity of  public  discussion  was  afforded. 
Parliament  and  the  country  were  together  sur- 
prised and  intimidated  into  the  adoption  of  an 
expedient  than  which  none  can  be  more  hateful 
to  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  more  obnoxious  to 
the  moxaliat,  or  more  calculated  to  dishonour  us 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Liberals 
who  voted  against  the  BiU : — ^Bright,  Chambers 
(M.),  Cobden,  Conolly,  Gibson  (Milner),  Miall, 
Murrough,  Muntz,  Otway,  Phillimore  (J.), 
Shelley,  and  Walmsley  (Sir  Joshua).  We  give 
them  as  the  names  of  men  who  may  form  the 
nucleus,  in  Parliament,  of  that  new  National 
Party,  whose  first,  hardest  work  it  will  be  to 
break  down  the  fictitious  identification  of  Minis- 
terialism  with  Patriotism. 

To  this  party,  Marylebone  has  not,  we  fear, 
oontributed,  in  providing  a  successor  to  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart.  After  an  amusing  competition 
of  names — including  that  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
— only  two  candidates  were  found  to  stand — 
Yiscount  Ebrington  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bell.  The 
latter  was  the  more  Liberal  in  his  professions — 
and  promises;  but  the  former  has  the  reputation 
of  an  industrious  legislator  and  an  "  imprcfnng" 
Whig — and  Marylebone  preferred  him  by  some 
two  thousand  votes.  On  the  day  of  declara- 
tion of  the  poll,  he  was  asked,  on  the 
hustings,  whe&er  he  would  not  oppose 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  BiU; — ^to  which  very 
timely  question  he  replied  with  a  haughty 
assertion  of  his  "independence" — ^his  inde- 
pendence,  that  is,  not  of  Government^  but  of  his 
constituents.  If  such  things  can  be  done  in 
Marylebone,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  Mor- 
peth? In  truth,  the  uniforln  contentment  of 
the  numerous  constituencies,  great  and  small, 
which  have  lately  had  to  fiU  up  their  represen- 
tation, with  a  meaningless  profession  of  ardour 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  a  sad 
sign  how  much  we  have  to  learn  of  an  instructor 
whose  lessons  are  written  in  blood.         f 

The  treaty  with  Austria,  though  a  leading 
topic  of  the  Eoyal  Speech,  turns  out  to  be  no 
treaty  at  all — ^no  treaty  of  alliance,  that  is,  for 
mutual  offence  and  defence  in  a  war  against 
BoMia.  It  simply  secures  to  us  the  right  of 
proposing  to  Austria  such  an  alliance  should 
Jtnssia  contLaue,  beyond  t)ie  expiration  of  1854, 


to  refuse  conditions  of  peace ; — ^but  it  gives  to 
Austria  the  aU-important  assurance  of  our  de- 
fence in  case  she  be  attacked  by  Eussia.  It 
does  not,  according  to  Lord  John  BusseU's  inter- 
pretation, bind  her  to  join  us  in  the  war ;  she 
may  even,  at  the  last  moment,  he  says,  object 
to  our  demands  upon  Eussia  as  too  hau^.  The 
basis  of  the  understanding  is  the  Four  Points ; 
any  addition  to  which,  whatever  our  suc- 
cesses, may  serve  the  late  Mend  or  bonds- 
man of  the  Czar  with  an  excuse  for  resum- 
ing his  neutrality,  or  returning  to  his  alle- 
giance. The  only  practical  stipulation  in 
the  treaty  is,  that  Austria  will  prevent  the 
re-occupation  of  the  Principalities  by  the  Eus- 
sians — a  military  sinecure,  as  they  have  quite 
enough  to  do  elsewhere;  but  a  diplomatic 
position  of  incalculable  value.  What  has  been 
the  nature,  hitherto,  of  Austria's  occupation  of 
those  provinces,  is  evident  enough  from  the  fact 
that  Lord  John  Eussell  ascribes  to  her  inde- 
cision the  ability  of  Eussia  so  enormously  to  re- 
inforce her  army  in  the  Crimea,  as  to  convert 
our  position  into  that  of  the  besieged  instead 
of  the  besiegers ;  and  from  the  express  stipu- 
lation in  the  new  treaty,  that  "  no  obstruction  " 
shall  be  offered  by  Austria  to  the  free  movements 
of  Anglo-French  or  Turkish  troops.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that  General 
Sess,  the  Austrian  commander,  offered  to  con- 
cert with  the  allied  commanders  active  opera- 
tions against  the  Eussians  on  the  Danube — an 
offer  which  it  would  have  been  so  unaccountably 
culpable  to  decline  that  we  do  not  believe  it  was 
made  without  conditions,  or  received  in  good 
faith.  It  is,  moreover,  strenuously  denied  by 
Ministers,  that  France  and  England  have  guaran- 
teed, or  for  a  moment  contemplated  guaranteer 
ing,  the  territorial  integrity  of  Austria,  in  case 
of  war ; — ^but  what  is  this  denial  worth,  however 
strictly  true  ?  The  danger  of  Austria's  dismem- 
berment by  her  own  subjects,  or  by  the  enemy, 
on  her  undefended  frontier  and  almost  within 
sight  of  her  capital,  is  so  imminent,  that  no  one 
can  believe  that  it  is  risked  without  an  as- 
surance of  help  that  shall  include  all  contin- 
gencies." The  world  knows — and  we  know — 
that  the  price  of  Austria's  assistance,  whatever 
it  may  be  worth,  is  the  renunciation  of  Anglo- 
French  sympathies  with  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy.  If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  do  not 
think  that  price  far  too  great,  they  have  become 
a  people  to  whom  the  deepest  disaster  can  bring 
no  additional  dishonour,  and  the  completest  suc- 
cesses no  compensating  glory. 
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Isroil  in  the  World;  or,  ths  MUsion  of  ihe\ 
SehrewB  to  the  Cheat  Military  Monarchies.  I 
By  W.  H.  JoHNSTONB,  M. A.  London :  J.  F. 
Shaw,  1854. 
This  work  of  the  Eev.  "W.  H.  Johnstone  is  but 
a  comparatively  small  volume  of  some  two 
hundred  pages,  and  within  this  narrow  compass 
it  comprises  a  comprehensive  although  neces- 
sarily brief  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  con- 
templated from  that  peculiar  point  of  view 
which  alone  enables  the  writer  to  establish  the 
novel  and  striking  propositions  which  he  brings 
forward.  Starting  with  the  Scriptural  fact, 
that  the  human  race  has  received  a  Divine  com- 
mand to  go  forth  and  subdue  the  earth,  he 
asserts  that  the  attempts  to  prevent  this  mission 
by  the  establishment  of  great  military  mo- 
narchies, whose  tendency  is  to  compact  society 
into  one  uniform  though  mutilated  mould — of 
forcibly  preventing  the  dispersion  of  separate, 
though  friendly  communities — is  a  direct  and 
flagrant  effort  to  defeat  the  ends  of  Providence. 
Against  aU  such  attempts  the  Buler  of  the 
World  has  opposed  remedial  agencies,  amongst 
which  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  instrument.  Here,  according  to  Mr. 
Johnstone,  is  the  mission  of  the  Jews  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth — and  the  object  of  his  book 
is  to  trace  the  course  of  their  agency,  in  the 
performance  of  their  special  work  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present  day. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself 
for  a  saccinct  and  masterly  review  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  regard  to  its  eflfect 
upon  surrounding  peoples  up  to  the  time  of  the 
final  dispersion  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalen; — ^and  we 
can  promise  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
carefully  perusing  this  small  volume,  that  their 
time  will  be  exceedingly  well  bestowed,  inas- 
much as  it  may  chance  to  lead  them  to  a  new 
field  of  speculation — furnishing,  as  it  does,  argu- 
ments not  easily  controverted  for  the  truth  of 
the  writer's  theory,  which  is  beyond  all  question 
the  most  important  and  suggestive,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  is  the  most  religiously  philo- 
sophical that  has  ever  been  broached  on  the 
subject. 

Prom  the  contemplation  of  the  facts  both  of 
secular  and  sacred  history,  the  author  comes  to 
certain  conclusions,  which,  being  established 
upon  an  irrefragable  basis,  he  rightly  regards  as 
settled  principles,  and,  arguing  from  them, 
arrives  at  the  true  policy  and  duty  of  modem 
nations  in  respect  to  the  community  of  Israel, 
and  of  the  Jews  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
influence  which  in  the  present  day  they  are  in 
a  position  to  exert  over  the  militazy  monarchies 
of  the  world.    These  principles  may  be  briefly 


stated  as — 1.  The  elevation  of  Christianity  into 
a  dominant  theocracy,  while  it  was  a  calamity 
for  the  human  race,  was  an  affliction  for  the 
Jewish  people ;  and  just  as  the  theocratic  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Church  extends,  so 
must  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  decline. 
2.  Wherever  and  whenever  the  Gentile  per- 
secutes the  Jew,  he  entails  suffering  upon  him- 
self and  his  descendants  in  exact  proportion  to 
his  crime. 

The  mass  of  evidence  adduced  in  support  of 
these  two  propositions  is  singularly  abundant 
and  striking.  In  proof  of  the  first,  reference  is 
made  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  under 
Constantino,  and  later,  under  Hildebrand,  when 
they  were  pillaged  and  massacred  by  a  ftirious 
rabble  hounded  on  by  Christian  zealots ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  tiiey 
enjoyed  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  the 
rule  of  the  Abbassides,  in  Asia,  among  whom  they 
were  a  favoured  people.  These  examples  are 
corroborated  by  the  history  of  events,  reaching  to 
the  time  of  the  Beformation,  illustrative  of  the 
truth  of  the  same  principle.  In  proof  of  the 
second  proposition,  the  evidence  which  the  writer 
adduces  is  so  voluminous,  that  we  can  but 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  items.  The  Eoman 
emperors  persecuted  the  Jevs  from  a.d.  50  to 
150,  and  during  the  next  150  years  the  empire 
was  a  prey  to  anarchy  within  and  assaults  from 
Goth  and  Persian  without.  Constantine  let 
loose  the  Hierarchy  against  the  Jews,  His 
empire  lasted  but  a  few  years,  and  fell  to  pieces 
of  itself.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
the  Persian  kings  oppressed  the  Hebrews ;  they 
lost  almost  immediately  their  fortune  and  glory, 
and  in  641  the  Moslems  utterly  destroyed  their 
kingdom.  Dagobert,  of  France,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century,  persecuted  the 
Jews :  in  a  few  years  the  monarchs  of  France 
were  the  rois  faineants ,  governed  by  the  mayors 
of  the  palace.  The  Jews  were  expelled  from 
England  in  1290  by  Edward  I. ;  and  the  land 
was  harassed  by  the  wars  of  tie  Roses,  and 
had  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudors. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  were  guilty  of 
the  worst  atrocities  against  the  Jews,  by  aid 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  that  Church  before 
long  was  despoiled  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and 
Spain  reduced  to  what  it  is  now.  These 
examples  may  suffice.  They  are  instances  of  a 
Nemesis  in  no  way  miraculous  or  even  marvellous. 
Modem  civilization  cannot  exist  without  a  proper 
diffusion  of  capital,  which  is  its  life-blood.  Only 
the  Jews  understood  the  power  of  capital,  and 
they  almost  alone  employed  it.  Sovereigns 
who  encouraged  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  Jews  secured  their  own ;  while  those  who 
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oppreased  and  pillagod  them,  not  only  sapped 
the  public  credit,  but  brought  in  a  state  of 
lawlen  brutality  fraught  with  certain  ruin. 

We  must  refer  briefly  to  the  author's  senti- 
ments as  to  the  mission  of  the  Jews  at  the  pre- 
sent ciiais.  Looking  to  the  ambition  of  the 
Russian  soTereigns  during  so  many  generations, 
he  attributes  to  the  Czar  the  intention  of  renew- 
ing the  fourth  monarchy,  and  of  startling  the 
world  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  partition  of  Poland  in  1795,  he 
considers  the  first  step  towards  the  ancient  seat 
of  empire  at  Constantinople.     He  remarks — 

If  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  read 
aright,  and  correctly  compared  with  the  progress  of  the 
profane  monarchies,  one  of  two  alternatives  will  be  offered 
for  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  Either  the  Czar  will 
gain  the  place  and  the  authority  of  chief  of  the  fourth 
monarchy ;  and  will  declare  his  opposition  to  the  real 
liberties  of  the  human  race,  by  doing  as  Sennacherib,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Koman  Emperors  did — he  will 
afflict  Israel ;  or,  the  Hebrew  nation,  reoogninng  their 
misson  and  vocation,  and  in  imitation  of  their  great 
ancestor  Abraham,  shall  resist  and  check  this  military 
monarchy,  and  shall  thus  advance  the  completion  of 
their  own  destiny. 

Bat  have  the  Jews  the  means  of  doing  what  the 
oounge  and  science  of  England  and  France  aie  unable 
to  perform?  ....  The  armies  of  the  Czar  beaten ; 
his  ships  and  his  arsenals  taken  and  destroyed    .... 

be  may  retreat  into  his  original  fastnesses 

But  when  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  what  next  ? 
Is  not  the  reluctance  of  the  English  Oovemment  to 
engage  in  this  war  due  to  their  fears  that,  Russia  being 
humbled,  anarchy  and  revolution  may  start  up  over 
Europe  which  the  name  of  the  Czar  has  hitherto  held 
in  check  ?  Will  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland  submit  to 
their  present  denationalization,  when  their  most  potent 
oppressor  has  been  withdrawn  ?  Will  England  continue 
to  connive  at  that  most  unrighteous  removal  of  the 
"boonds  of  the  people?"  Will  the  power  now  in 
aDiaDoe  with  us  tfdce  the  same  views  of  these  questions 
as  wa  do  ?  Shall  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  history  of 
the  Greek  States  and  the  Persian  Monarchy  ?  Freedom 
overcoming  the  overbearing  despot;  to  be  succeeded  by 
weakness  and  disorder;  and  to  be  crushed  by  a  new 
tyrant.  We  have  arrived  at  the  Marathon  and  Ther- 
mopylss  of  modem  history;  we  may  soon  have  the 
Macedonian  Philip,  or  even  Alexander  again. 

With  these  dangers,  or  worse  ones,  looming 
in  the  Mure»  the  writer,  in  the  absence  of  high 
principle  in  society,  appeals  to  the  real  power 
that  mores  it — ^wMch  is  Money.  The  possessors 
of  capital  can  govern  the  world,  if  they  will 
unite  to  do  it.  The  sinews  of  war  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  destinies  of  society  are  committed. 

The  directioa  of  capital  is  in  their  hands ;  and  if  the 
priDoely  Jewish  money-lenders  were  to  a^ree  that  any 
pot«Dtate  should  have  no  money,  they  could  have  their 
ovn  way.  Despotism  can  never  now  hold  up  its  head, 
if  the  Hebrew  people,  mindful  of  their  own  mission, 
use  this  mighty  influence  for  good.  And  if  Gentile 
nctsoas  were  to  recognise  in  the  Jews  some  higher  pur- 
pose tlian  the  mere  aooomulation  of  wealth,  they  would 
be  te  more  ready  than  at  prewnt  to  sympathise  with 
the  hope  of  Israel;  and  to  look  to  Israel  as  the  only 
aooice  whence  the  true  arbitcator  and  judge  of  human 
deitinies  can  oome. 

In  condosion,  the  author  reyerts  to  the  pro- 


bable repossession  of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrew 
race,  which  would  be  fraught  with  the  greatest 
blessings  to  mankind.  Though  scattered  over 
the  whole  habitable  globe,  the  Jews  are  united 
by  every  natural  tie,  and  their  numbers  are 
scarcely  larger  than  those  who  originally  took 
possession  of  the  country.  They  have  con- 
nections with  all  the  centres  of  commerce 
throughout  the  world;  and  having  all  lan- 
guages Epoken  amongst  them,  can  converse 
with  every  people  in  their  own  tongue.  They 
may,  therefore,  not  only  undo  the  work  of 
Babel,  but  may  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Apostles. 

Appended  to  this  volume  is  a  tabular  view  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  Hebrews  on  the 
Military  Monarchies.  It  is  well  worthy  of  an 
hour  or  two's  quiet  study :  its  correctness  can 
be  easily  tested  by  a  reader  moderately  versed 
in  history ;  and  we  are  bound  to  observe  that  it 
corroborates  in  a  striking  manner  the  truth  of 
the  principles  which  form  the  data  of  the  ori- 
ginal doctrines  contained  in  this  book. 


Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,    Edited  by 
EoBERT  Bell.      Vol.  I.      London:    Parker. 
1854. 
StTCH  an  edition  of  Chaucer  as  the  one  before  us 
has  long  been  a  desideratum.     There  is  no  Eng- 
lish poet  more  highly  prized  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  excellencies,  and  able  to  appre- 
ciate them;    and   at  the    same  time  there  is 
none  less  generally  known  and  read.     Common 
readers,  repelled  by  his  obsolete  diction,  or  what 
at  first  glance  appears  such, — and  further  re- 
pelled by  the  difficulty  of  resolving  his  verse 
at  once  into  a  fluent  strain,  are  apt  to  cast  him 
aside  as  impracticable,  and  recur  to  some  mo- 
dernized version  of  his  works  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  his  quality.     They  lose  immensely  by  this 
idle  self-indulgence.     To  translate  Chaucer  into 
modem  idiom  is  simply  to  destroy  the  works  of 
his  genius.     As  a  proof  that  we  assert  no  more 
than  the  truth,  let  the  reader  compare  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Knight's  Tale  with  the 
fine  modern  version  of  Bryden  himself — 
"  Naught  may  the  wofiil  spirit  in  myn  herte 
Declare  a  poynt  of  my  sorwea  emerte 
To  you,  my  lady,  that  I  love  moet  j 
But  I  byquethe  the  service  of  my  gost 
To  you  aboven  every  creature, 
Syn  that  my  lyf  may  no  lenger  dure. 
jUlas,  the  wool  alias,  the  peynes  stronge. 
That  I  for  you  have  sufiQred,  and  so  longe! 
Alias,  the  deth!  alias,  myn  Emelye! 
Alias,  departyng  of  our  companye  ! 
Alias,  myn  hertes  queen !  alias,  my  wyf  I 
Myn  hertea  lady,  ender  of  my  lyf !  • 

What  is  the  toorld  1  what  tukm  me*  to  Aom  / 
Note  foUh  his  love,  now  in  his  eolde  grave 
Allone  tmthouten  eny  companye. 
Farwel,  my  gweete :  farwel,  myn  Emelye ! 
And  softe  take  me  in  yowr  armes  ttveye, 
For  bre  of  Qod,  and  berka«th  what  I  mjC' 
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The  above  passage  is  rendered  by  Dryden  in 
twenty^- eight  instead  of  eighteen  Imes — and  the 
passages  we  have  pat  in  italics  have  their  ex- 
quisite pathos  transformed  into  such  milk-and- 
water  dribble  as  the  following — 

TImb  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die. 
Because  I  lose  my  charmiiig  Emily. 

•  •  •  • 

Vain  men !  how  vamahing  a  bliss  we  crave ; 
Now  ¥rarm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grftve ! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  snn  ! 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vanity  and  still  alone ! 

•  «  *  • 

Farewell !  bnt  take  me,  dying,  in  your  aims, 
Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms.    • 

The  object  of  Mr.  BeU  is  te  enable  every  man 
to  read  Chaucer  for  himself.  To  this  end  he 
has  given,  in  a  well  written  introduction,  a  con- 
cise yet  lucid  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the 
poet's  verse,  and  has  added  several  samples  ex- 
hibiting the  true  scansion.  This  edition  of  the 
famous  old  bard  must  have  cost  the  editor  an 
amount  of  honest  hard  labour  not  too  frequently 
bestowed  upon  such  undertakings,  and  we  trust 
that  both  he  and  his  publisher  will  find  their 
reward  in  a  substential  proof,  not  long  delayed, 
that  Chaucer  is  becoming  popular  among  the 
mass  of  readers. 


Selections  fram  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith.  Parts  III.  and  IV.  (  "  Travellers' 
Library.")    Longman.    1854. 

Thbee  hundred  pages  of  the  choicest  writings  of 
Sydney  Smith,  at  the  cost  of  a  couple  of  shillings, 
are  a  bonus  which  neither  the  nulway  traveller 
nor  readers  who  sit  at  home  at  ease,  will  suffer  to 
go  a  begging.  We  have  here  the  Papers  on 
Catholics  and  the  Catholic  Question,  on  Ireland 
and  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Bock — a  Fragment 
(posthumous)  on  the  Insh  Church,  and  the  weU- 
Imown  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton.  The 
rich,  racy  humour  and  keen  wit  of  Smith's 
writings  have  obtained  for  them  a  wide  celebrity; 
but  to  our  mind  their  strongest  claim  to  fame 
consists  in  the  profound  philosophy  they  incul- 
cate in  terms  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mis- 
apprehend. 


A  Memoir  of  Anna  Maria  Clarke,  Wife  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  B.A.  By  her  Son,  the 
Rev.  T.  G.  Clame,  M.A.  London :  Woold- 
ridge.    1853. 

This  is  one  of  those  religious  biographies  of 
worthy  and  excellent  women  which  are  so  ac- 
aceptable  to  a  certain  class  of  readers,  but  of 
which  we  cannot  help  thinking  there  are  far 
too  many  in  existence.  The  author  may  pro- 
bably have  conceived  that  he  was  but  perfonn- 
ing  a  filial  duty  in  preparing  this  volume  for 
the  press ;  but  we  can  really  see  no  reason  why, 
after  this  dear  and  amiable  lady  had  lain  for 
five-and-twenty  years  in  her  quiet  grave,  her 


most  secret  thoughts,  her  tranquil  joys,  her 
sanctified  sorrows  should  be  paraded  for  public 
applause.  We  laugh  at  the  Papists  who  canonize 
their  dead  worthies,  making  saints  of  i^em  to 
augment  the  calendar  —  and  we  do  the  same 
thmg  ourselves  in  a  different  way  by  means  of 
the  press.  The  publication  of  diaries  of  religious 
experience,  except  under  circumstances  very  rare 
and  peculiar,  we  hold  to  be  a  mischievous 
blunder.  Either  such  diaries  were  written  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  writers  (and  in  the  present 
instance  that  was  assuredly  the  case),  or  they 
were  written  with  a  view  to  eventual  publica- 
tion. In  the  former  supposition  the  intention 
of  the  writer  ought  te  be  respected,  and  in  the 
latter  it  ought,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  be  sternly 
defeated.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
Biography  of  Anna  Maria  Clarke — and  we,  and 
midtitudesbesides,  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  such 
is  the  fact.  An  exquisitely  beautiful,  amiable, 
self-sacrificing,  and  Christlike  character  she  was 
— ^but  among  the  silent  and  unobtrusive  women- 
workers  in  God's  vineyard  there  are  thousands 
like  her,  and  one  of  the  best  things  we  could 
wish  them  would  be  that  no  thought  of  what 
may  chance  to  be  said  of  them  after  death  may 
intrude  upon  their  disinterested  labours;  and 
that,  alive  or  dead,  they  may  escape  the  praise 
of  men  which  is  to  the  living  a  snare  and  te 
the  dead  but  empty  breath. 


Tales  of  Flemish  Life.  By  Hendbick  Con- 
sciExcE.  Edinburgh:  Consteble  and  Co. 
London:  Hamilton  and  Adams.  Dublin: 
M'Glashan.  1854. 
This  volume  forms  the  third  of  Consteble's 
Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature,  a  series  which 
in  point  of  cheapness  and  technical  excellence  in 
the  getting-up  is  second  te  none.  Conscience  is 
a  charming  writer,  and  the  whole  of  these  five 
teles  are  of  a  class  which  will  delight  all  readers 
of  fiction,  while  they  are  free  from  every  ob- 
jectionable trait,  and  may  be  confided  to  the 
hands  of  the  yoimg  by  guardians  the  most 
scrupulous.  The  story  of  The  Recruit,  the  first 
in  the  volume  is  the  best  written,  as  it  is  also 
the  most  simple  and  teuching.  The  devotion  of 
the  poor  girl  Trian  gives  rise  te  a  series  of  scenes 
and  adventures,  which  without  leading  us  for  a 
moment  out  of  the  track  of  the  very  commonest 
evente,  yet  arouse  a  vivid  feeling  of  interest  on 
her  behalf  and  of  triumph  at  her  eventual  suc- 
cess. "We  learn  from  the  author's  pre&ce  that 
these  stories  are  no  inventions,  but  were  actually 
collected  from  the  lips  of  the  Flemish  peasants 
during  a  temporary  sojourn  among  them.  Like 
the  paintings  of  the  Flemish  artiste,  they  are 
literal  transcripte  from  nature;  but  they  are 
transcripte  of  human  affections  and  sympatMes, 
and  in  that  respect  are  the  antitheses  of  such 
subjecte  as  the  Flemish  brethren  of  the  brush 
delighted  to  paint. 
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WoTy  Chohra,  and  the  Ministry  of  Sealth,  An 
Appeal  to  Sir  Benjamin  Mall  and  the  British 
People.  By  J.  J.  G.  "Wnjowsoif .  London  : 
Theobald.  1854. 
Thb  age  is  past  during  which  it  sufficed  that 
modest  merit  should  remain  silent  until  it  was 
sought  out  and  promoted  according  to  its  de- 
serts. Now  is  the  time  when  everybody  who 
has  got  a  trumpet  to  blow  should  blow  it  as  loud 
as  he  can  and  make  all  the  world  hear.  So  at 
least  thinks  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  apologist  of 
Homeopathy.  We  hare  not  the  slightest  ob- 
iection.  The  gentleman  plays  a  remarkably 
lively  tune,  though  it  is  a  rather  long  one 
without  a  single  bar's  rest  through  a  score  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The  burden  of  his 
strain  is  the  advant^e  of  the  homeopathic  over 
the  allopathic  practice  of  medicine.  He  has 
sprightliness,  humour,  and  even  wit,  at  a  pinch, 
at  his  command,  and  retorts  the  abuse  and  sar- 
casm heaped  upon  his  confiratemity,  with  in- 
terest, upon  the  heads  of  the  allopaths.  His 
comparison  of  the  two  systems  of  treatment  in 
reference  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
parties  most  concerned  is  the  most  conclusive 
argument  in  his  favour  we  have  yet  met  with — 
and  it  needs  only  the  establishment  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  globules  to  settle  the  rest  of  the  question. 
—But  "  there's  the  rub." 


JBtetorio  Ifotee  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  By  S.  Shabfe.  London: 
Moxon.  1854. 
The  Doctrines  of  the  Bible  developed  in  the  Facts 
of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Lewis.  Edin- 
bui^h :  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Hamilton 
and  Adams.  1854. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  author  has  allowed  himself  more 
latitude  than  is  likely  to  meet  the  approval  of 
orthodox  readers  and  Christians  of  the  old 
school,  who  would  say,  with  what  reason  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  judge,  that  his  view  of  the 
matter  does  away  with  the  prophetic  character 
of  much  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  his 
hands  the  Bible  undergoes  the  same  technical  sort 
of  treatment  as  any  secular  volume  meets  with 
at  the  hands  of  a  reviewer.  He  settles  the  date 
of  each  separate  document  from  its  own  internal 
evidence ;  from  which  it  appears,  for  instance, 
that  the  Book  of  Job  was  written  after  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple — and  so  on.  The 
Book  of  Esther,  he  says,  is  written  in  a  boastful, 
exaggerating  tone;  is  wholly  free  from  all 
teoes  of  religious  feeling,  and  blackened  by  a 
spirit  of  revenge  against  the  nation's  enemies. 
On  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  he  remarks  that  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  written  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  after  the 
dirision  had  arisen  between  the  sect  of  Sad- 
dueees  and  the  sect  of  Pharisees,  as  the  belief 


in  a  future  state  is  denied  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  disputes  about  that  opinion  had 
already  begun.  The  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  subjected  to  the  same  rule  of  criticism, 
but  sufier  less  by  the  process.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Book  of  Eevelations  was  not 
written  by  the  Apostle  John,  but  by  a  name- 
sake, who  was  but  an  imperfect  grammarian, 
and  an  ultra-Jew,  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  love  that  characterized  the  Apostle. 
There  is  much  valuable  truth  of  an  lustoric 
kind  in  this  volume,  and  there  is  the  evidence 
of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  research-^ 
mingled  perhaps  with  not  a  little  doctrinal  error. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis's  volume  is  of  a  character 
much  the  reverse.  The  author  takes  the  facts 
'of  the  Bible  as  they  stand  recorded  in  its  nar- 
ratives as  irrefr^ably  and  everlastingly  true, 
and  from  them  deduces  its  doctrines.  These 
are,  God  the  sole  Creator  and  Euler  in  his  per- 
sonal, paternal,  just  and  merciful  character; 
Sin,  its  nature  and  consequences,  and  its  opera- 
tion in  man;  the  Saviour,  his  work  and  his 
atonement;  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  work; 
Prayer,  and  its  power  exemplified ;  the  Salva- 
tion of  the  sinner ;  the  Besurrection.  These 
subjects  are  familiarly  discussed  in  a  series  of 
short  essays  divided  into  chapters  and  sections  ; 
they  are  marked  by  much  earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  every  department  of  the  various 
topics  is  thought  out  with  something  like  com- 
pleteness. The  volume  appears  to  be  intended 
for  a  Bible  class-book,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  where  the  members  of  the  class 
are  of  an  age  to  think  for  themselves.  At  the 
end  is  appended  a  Catechism  of  near  fourscore 
pages,  for  the  examination  of  pupils  who  have 
studied  the  text. 


The  Leisure  Sour.  1854.  Beligious  Tract 
Society.  London. 
Ahong  all  the  cheap  yet  valuable  popular 
periodicals  of  the  day,  the  "Leisure  Hour" 
stands  pre-eminent.  Equal  to  any  and  superior 
to  most  in  the  quality  of  its  literature,  it  rises 
above  them  all  in  the  style  of  illustrations,  which 
are  mostly  by  Gilbert,  the  first  ariist  of  our  time, 
who  condescends  to  lay  his  exquisite  engravings 
on  the  wooden  block.  Some  fifty  large  designs 
from  his  pencil  will  be  found  in  the  present 
volume,  and  time  was,  and  that  not  very  long 
ago,  when  these  alone  would  have  commanded 
a  price  far  exceeding  that  of  the  whole  eight 
hundred  pages.  Any  one  who  reads  this  work 
must  be  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  prac- 
tical information  which  is  scattered  through  its 
crowded  columns — ^information  useful  in  the 
every-day  business  of  life.  That  in  it  will  be 
found  no  word  or  sellable  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  morality  and  religion,  we  need  do  no 
more  than  remind  our  readers — ^looking  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  emanates.  As  a  Christ- 
mas gift,  not  a  trifie  perused  in  an  hour  and  then 
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flung  aside^  but  as  a  permanent  year-book  of 
good,  Bolidi  instractive  matter,  we  feel  bound 
to  recommend  the  "Leisure  Hour"  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers. 


The  Frost  upm  the  Fane.    A  Christmas  Story. 
London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.     1855. 

A  Christmas  story  this,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  The  cold,  crisp  weather  of  winter,  with 
its  cutting  winds  for  the  forlorn  and  houseless 
wanderer,  smd  its  bracing,  frosty  breath  for  the 
hardy  and  rigorous,  howls  and  whistles  in  our 
ears  as  we  read.  Cheerfulness  and  charity  are 
abroad  together  on  the  earth,  and  humour  and 
pathos  go  hand  in  hand  as  they  should  do  at  a 
season  when  all  men  love  one  another,  and 
hatred  and  unkindness  are  banished  from  every 
heart  and  house.  The  story,  though  simple,  is 
touching  and  laughable  too,  and  has  the  rare 
merit  of  originality  of  design — the  plot  being 
one  which  might  have  furnished  the  text  for 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  matter,  had  the  author 
chosen  to  be  diffusive.  The  reader  is  interested 
from  the  moment  of  commencing  the  volume, 
and  will  bo  sure  to  lay  it  down — as  a  temperate 
man  rises  from  table  —with  an  appetite  for  more. 


A  Boy* i  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Ausiralia; 
or,  JEerherfs  Note  Book,  By  Wiluajc  Howitt. 
London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

William  Howitt  has  given  satisfactory  proof 
before  to-day  that  he  is  one  of  those  rather  rare 
personages  among  grown-up  gentlemen — a  boy*s 
man.  His  own  boyhood,  in  fact,  has  never  left 
him,  and  never  will.  These  are  the  men,  and 
the  only  men  who  ought  to  write  for  boys — not 
your  pedantic  hunxes  who  grub  for  Greek  roots 
and  such  rubbish.  "We  knew  we  had  a  treat 
before  us  in  this  book,  as  soon  as  we  set  eyes  on 
the  title-page,  and  we  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed, but  on  the  other  hand  gratified  ex- 
tremely. Having  read  fifty  books  before  on 
the  subject  of  Australia,  of  course  we  knew  aU 
about  it;  but  we  never  rose  from  one  of  them, 
as  we  have  risen  from  this,  with  a  notion  that 
we  had  actually  been  to  Australia  ourselves. 
The  events  of  this  tale  are  so  natural  and  yet  so 
striking,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  strange 
denizens  from  all  lands  who  roam  and  ravage 
the  wilderness  are  described  with  such  grapluc 
force  and  fidelity,  that  the  reader  is  carried  away 
with  the  writer,  and  is  astonished  to  find  him- 
self by  his  own  fireside  when  all  is  done.  Per- 
haps better  than  all  is  the  minute  and  compre- 
hensive natural  history  of  the  volume,  in  which 
both  young  and  old  will  fiiJd  resources  of  mar- 
vellous interest.  So  good  a  book  for  a  boy,  or 
one  more  likely  to  be  well  appreciated,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find. 


The  FMic  Fearl;  or,  Edueation  the  Feopie's 
Bight  and  a  Nation's  Glory,  SfC,  ^c.  By 
Celatus.  London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
1854. 
As  some  men  are  bom  poets,  for  the  instruction 
and  delight  of  mankind,  so  it  would  seem  that 
others  are  bom  blockheads  and  endowed  with  a 
mirth-provoking  conceit  for  the  amusement  of 
their  leUowB,  It  is  in  this  latter  capacity,  or 
incapacity,  at  any  rate,  that  Celatus  comes  for- 
ward. His  book  consists  of  a  couple  of  lectures, 
and  three  letters  addressed  to  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell — ^the  whole  being  dedicated  by  permission  to 
Lady  John  Eussell.  "We  shall  let  the  writer 
speak  for  himself, — affording  our  readers  a  speci- 
men of  the  bray  of  the  genuine  jackasB-Uterary. 
Lady  llussell  is  thus  addressed  : — 

Under  Christianity,  honoured  Madam,  matrimoninl 
bonds  are  very  peculiar,  and  singolarly  characteristic. 
Those  who  formerly  were  two  persons,  entering  rightly 
into  them,  really  are  pronounced  one.  •  .  .  Many 
circumstances  in  your  ladyship's  case,  prompt  these  cogi- 
tations ;  and  happy  are  those  lords  of  our  race  who  have 
such  ladies  to  mollify  the  manifold  asperities  of  this 
terrene  life — ^to  mellow  much  of  their  mental  morements, 
and  to  mature  their  measures  to  meUorate  misery  in  this 
meretricious  world. 

This  is  in  the  epistle  dedicatory,  after  which 
comes  "  a  Proem  in  Poem,"  to  which  the  reader's 
attention  is  specially  inyited  by  a  notice  on  the 
back  of  the  title,  and  which  runs  in  the  following 
strain: — 

Over*righteou8  are  these  people 

Who  can  never  brook  a  steeple^ 

'Even  they  beneath  its  shadow. 

Now  forget  themselves  de  facto, 

•  «  tt  • 

Ah  J  we  do  bewail  such  lumber. 

Lulling  England  in  her  slumber, 

Impeding  aU  our  outward  action. 

As  we  term  this  Education. 

State  aid,  in  fact,  wo  vouch  our  credit. 

Civilians  are  entitled  to  it ; 

Each  within  Victoria's  queendom. 

Lays  a  steadfiut  claim  on  freedom. 

All  early — whether  boy  or  girl 

To  raise — should  have  this  polished  pearl  \ 

Upon  our  nation's  name  and  credit. 

State  aid,  our  Public  Peari,  wiU  do  it. 

"  Think  of  that.  Master  Brook !  "  Those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  sup  full  of  this  sort  of 
fun  can  read  the  author's  300  pages  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Education,  which  he  is  so  wondrously 
qualified  to  treat.  The  book  closes  with  an 
astronomical  lecture.  Celatus,  being  about  as 
well  versed  in  astronomy  as  in  the  art  of  poetry, 
treats  us  with  some  delicious  revelations  on  the 
subject  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 


Jerusalem  Bevisited,  ByW.  H.  BAKaxKir.  With 
Hlustrations.  London:  Hall,  Virtue  and 
Co.  1855. 
In  this  charming  volume  we  have  unhappily  the 
last  of  an  exquisite  series  of  illustrated  works  by 
which  the  kte  W.  fi.  Bartlett  was  ior  many 
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years  past  accostomed  to  axmouBco  tba  progress ' 
of  his  arduous  and  successful  labours   to  the  | 
TTorld.  His  loss  is  one  which  will  not  be  readily  I 
supplied:    there  is  no  living  man,  possessing! 
such  masterly  ability  both  with  pencil  and  pen,  I 
ready  to  step  into  his  place ;  the  volumes  which 
he  has  left  behind  him,  as  specimens  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  both  excellent,  and  by  a  single 
hand,  are  unique  of  their  kind,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability will  long  remain  so.     As  an  author  his 
productions  have  invariably  the  merits  of  sim- 
plicity, clearness  and  conciseness,  and  further 
excel  in  that  graphic  minuteness  and  fidelity 
peculiar  to  those  only  who  are  habituated  to 
look  upon  the  works  of  Nature  and  of  man  with 
a  painter's  eye.  As  a  painter,  whether  of  natural 
scenery  or  of  architectural  details,  he  ranks  yet 
higher ;  and  of  his  estimation  in  thLs  respect  the 
prodigious  number  of  his  beautiful  productions, 
and  the  universal  preference  which  they  have 
received,  is  the  best  proof.     This  tribute  is  the 
least  that  is  due  to  the  memory  of  so  distin- 
guished an  artist  and  litterateur. 

The  present  work,  which  being  a  posthumous 
publication  has  been  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  the  author's  revision — ^by  which  however  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much — ^is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  supplementary  volume  to  the 
author's  first  production,  the  "  Walks  about  Je- 
rusalem.'' It  takes  up  the  same  subject,  dealing 
with  it  at  once  more  comprehensively  and  more 
minutely,  and  it  affords  some  rare  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  pains  from  which  Bartlett 
would  not  shrink  to  get  at  a  solitary  fact  or  to 
clear  up  a  lingering  doubt  or  suspicion,  and  of 
the  indefatigable  and  pertinacious  spirit  which 
prompted  all  his  investigations.  The  result  is 
that  the  social,  domestic,  ecclesiastic  and  pic- 
torial aspects  of  the  interior  of  tho  Holy  C^ty, 
tt^ther  with  the  strange  national  and  political 
sectarianisms  which  distract  and  divide  it,  here 
stand  out  in  greater  relief,  and  are  rendered 
more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader  than  in 
any  other  work  to  which  we  could  point.  The 
picturesque  views,  in  combination  with  the  text, 
£uniliarise  us  with  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
enable  us  to  make  the  pilgrimage  from  shrine  to 
shrine  without  the  pains  or  expense  of  a  journey. 
Mr.  Bartlett  set  out  for  Jerusalem  in  the  middle 
of  June,  1863.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  him 
upon  hh  route:  this  the  reader  must  do  for 
hunself.  We  have  room  but  for  a  brief  extract, 
interesting  at  the  present  moment  as  explanatory 
of  Buasian  policy  in  the  Holy  Land.  After  re- 
marking tiiat  BuBsia  has  no  consul  in  Jerusalem, 
Ur.  fiartlett  continues : — 

At  this  ]iMDeni»  when  the  diimembenneiit  of  Turkey 
and  the  oocapatkm  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians  are 
the  engrossing  themes,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  that 
they  have  forgotten  the  Holy  Land,  or  that  they  regard 
Jennalem  as  a  question  of  minor  importance.  Far  from 
it  It  mast  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  head  oi  ibm  draak  Church;  tbat*<there  are  two 
ocntores)— ona  in  heaven  and  one  in  St. 
]>aiiDg  a  perifld  oi  seven!  years,  the 


Greek  convent  has  been  gradnaUj  extended  over  one- 
fourth  of  habitable  Jerusalem,  by  the  purchase  of  houses 
which  have  been  connected  with  the  convent,  by  means 
of  arches  thrown  over  the  intervening  streets.  Of  kte, 
not  only  the  houses  immediately  contiguous,  but  build- 
ings and  plots  of  gpround  in  every  part  of  the  city,  have 
been  bought  up  by  a  Greek  eocleaastic,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Turkey,  can  legally  purchase.  The  convent 
cannot  legally  purchase  land,  but  it  is  allowed  by  law  to 
become  possessor  of  property  left  to  it  by  will  on  the 
death  of  the  pmrchaser.  The  archimandrite  Nikephoros 
has  revenues  so  inexhaustible,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  source.  Every  kind  of  property  in  the  East 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  twenty-four  parts  or  carats. 
Whether  a  horse,  a  house,  a  field,  or  a  diamond,  it  is 
divisible  into  twenty-four  carats,  and  may  be  owned  by 
one  or  by  several.  Each  person,  in  the  latter  ease,  is 
considered  possessor  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
car&ts,  according  to  circumstances,  and  these  descend  to 
his  heirs ;  so  that  the  horse,  house,  field  or  diamond,  may 
at  length  have  forty  or  fifty  proprietors,  each  owning 
carats,  half  or  quarter  carats,  or  less,  and  so  on ;  and 
without  the  consent  of  all,  the  said  property  cannot  be 
sold.  The  part-proprietors  have  always  the  first  choice 
and  refusal,  should  the  property  be  sold.  Now  the  said 
archimandrite  is  known  as  the  purchaser  of  half-carits, 
quarter-carats,  or  whole  carats,  as  the  case  may  be,  ot 
every  ruined  shop,  house  or  plot  of  ground,  to  be  bought 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  and,  moreover,  as  pos- 
sessor of  immense  tracts  without  the  walls,  as  far  as 
Bethlehem,  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Thus,  while  diplomacy  is  exerdsed  by  the  various 
European  powers — while  able  Ministers  are  arranging 
the  Eastern  question,  and  studying  the  ancient  limiU  of 
the  sanctuaries,  title-deeds  are  being  accumulated  in  the 
Greek  convent,  which  the  shock  of  war  itself  will  not  be 
able  to  invalidate,  and  which  must  indisputably  odnflrm 
the  right  of  the  Russo-Greek  purchasers  to  thdr  pos- 
sessions in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine. 

We  must  make  room  for  another  striking 
passage,  which,  more  than  any  picture  can  do, 
brings  the  peculiar  aspect  of  Jerusalem  into 
view: — 

The  impression  produoed  upon  me  by  Jerusalem  was 
that  of  peculiar  sadness  and  oppressive  gloom.  This 
might  partly  be  owing  to  the  bareness  of  tlie  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  total  absence  of  beauty,  but  prin- 
cipally to  something  in  the  very  physiognomy  of  the 
place  itself;  its  gloomy,  sunken  glens,  its  narrow,  fetid 
streets,  and  its  ever-recurring  traces  of  revolution  and 
confiict.  Of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  it  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  battle-ground  for  religious  creeds — 
the  field  where  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jew,  the  Christian, 
and  the  Turk,  has  met  and  altenuitely  triumphed.  No 
spot  of  its  size  on  earth  has  been  so  soaked  with  blood; 
no  city  has  been  the  theatre  of  so  many  awful  tragedies. 
The  scars  of  all  this  warfare,  and  the  stains  of  all  this 
bloodshed,  will  not  wear  out,  but  seem  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  place.  The  very  air  seems  sadder  than  else- 
where, and  the  physiognomy  of  the  people  has  on  it  a 
kindred  gloom.  The  poor  Jew  seems  to  wander  about 
the  place  with  that  face  of  unrest,  the  index  to  the 
"  astonishment  of  heart''  to  which  be  is  judicially  sen- 
tenced. Sullen  bigotry  is  in  the  face  of  the  monks, 
latent  fanaticism  in  the  eve  of  the  Moslems,  poverty  in 
the  look  of  all  the  people.  No  traces  of  lightness  of 
spirit,  of  joyouaness  of  heart,  are  anywhere  discernible ; 
nothing  but  a  mournful  stillness»  which  graduaDy  falls 
like  a  cloud  over  the*  spirit  of  the  traveller,  and  reminds 
him  he  is  in  a  dty  over  which  the  curse  seems  to  hang. 

Mr.  Bartlett  arrived  at  Jerusalem  when  tho 
city  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  consequent 
upon  the  rumour  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
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now  engaged.  Fears  were  entertained  bj  the 
Christians  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Moslems 
against  them.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  with  the 
surrounding  sheiks,  the  Christians  would  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  event  of  such  an 
insurrection.  Fortunately,  they  were  not  put 
to  that  bloody  alternative— and  after  some  alarms 
and  extra-suburban  skirmishes,  in  which  a  few 
lives  were  lost,  comparative  tranquillity  was 
restored  by  the  arrival  of  a  protective  body  of 
troops. 

The  Elements  of  Rhetoric :  a  Manual  of  the  Laws 
of  Taste,  including  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Composition.  By  S.  Neil.  London  :  "Walton 
and  Maberly.  1854. 
This  work  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  Papers, 
revised  and  corrected,  from  "  The  British  Con- 
troversialist and  Magazine  of  Self-Culture." 
They  are  an  attempt,  and  a  very  successfdl  one, 
to  popularise  an  abstruse  subject,  and  we  may 
safely  recommend  their  careful  study  to  those 
who  want  the  leisure  and  opportunity  to  wade 
through  larger  tomes.  The  six  chapters  on 
Style  are  excellent,  that  one  especially  on  Con- 
ciseness being  none  the  less  worthy  of  notice 
that  it  departs  somewhat  from  the  received 
canons,  lliere  is  a  vein  of  practical  good  sense 
running  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Neil's  work 
— and  though  it  may  never  take  rank  as  an 
authority,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  usefril  to 
those  in  want  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  view 
of  a  rather  extensive  subject. 


Poems,    By  Matthew  Abkold.    Second  Series. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
A  SEGOKD  volume  of  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
which  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  first,  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  >  There  is  a  manly 
simplicity,  with  a  cool,  statuesque  kind  of  clas- 
sical statehness  about  the  personages  of  his 
story,  whatever  the  story  may  be,  which  gives 
them  a  charm  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  ap- 
peals, rather  slowly  and  stealthily  it  may  be, 
but  in  the  end  powerftdly,  to  a  class  of  sym- 
pathies in  the  reader's  mi^d  which  would  not 
respond  at  all  to  the  touch  of  the  mere  poetaster 
or  the  vagabond  troubadour.  The  structure  of 
his  best  verse,  too,  is  massive  and  grand,  rolling 
like  a  river,  a  solemn  music,  heard  from  afar, 
and  dwelling  long  upon  the  ear.  ''Balder 
Dead,"  the  principal  poem  in  this  volume,  is 
worthy  of  the  praise  we  have  bestowed.  It  is 
rich  in  noble  and  good  thoughts,  in  magnificent 
descriptive  passages,  and  artistic  touches  of 
nature.    Let  the  reader  judge. 

THX  BITBVIVa  07  BAIiDBB'S  BODY. 

But  when  the  Gods  and  heroes  heard,  they  brought 

The  wood  to  Balder's  ship,  and  built  a  pile, 

Fun  the  deck's  breadth,  and  lofl^;  then  the  corpfle 


Of  Balder  on  the  highest  top  they  laid, 

"With  Nanna  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left 

Hoder,  his  brother,  whom  his  own  hand  slew. 

And  they  set  jars  of  wine  and  cnl  to  lean 

Against  the  bodies,  and  stuck  torches  near. 

Splinters  of  pine-wood,  soak'd  with  turpentine^ 

And  brought  his  arms  and  gold,  and  all  his  stuff. 

And  slew  the  dogs  which  at  his  table  fed, 

And  his  horse — Balder's  horse — ^whom  most  he  lored. 

And  threw  them  on  the  pyre ;  and  Odin  threw 

A  last  choice  gift  thereon,  his  golden  ring. 

They  fizt  the  mast,  and  hoisted  up  the  sails. 

Then  they  put  fire  to  the  wood ;  and  Thor 

Set  his  stout  shoulder  hard  agunst  the  stem 

To  push  the  ship  through  the  thick  sand ;  sparks  flew 

From  the  deep  trench  she  plough'd — so  strong  a  Qod 

Furrowed  it — and  the  water  gurgled  in, 

And  the  ship  floated  on  the  waves,  and  rock'd ; 

But  in  the  hills  a  strong  east  wind  arose. 

And  came  down  moaning  to  the  sea;  first  squalls 

Ran  black  o'er  the  sea's  face,  then  steady  rush'd 

The  breeze,  and  fill'd  the  sails,  and  blew  the  fire. 

And,  wreath'd  in  smoke,  the  ship  stood  out  to  sea. 

Soon  with  a  roaring  rose  the  mighty  fire, 

And  the  pile  crackled;  and  between  the  logs 

Sharp  quivering  tongues  of  flame  shot  out  and  leaped, 

Curling  and  darting,  higher,  until  they  lick'd 

The  summit  of  the  pile,  the  dead,  the  mast, 

And  ato  the  shrivelling  suls ;  but  still  the  ship 

Drove  on  ablaze,  above  her  hull,  with  fire. 

And  the  Qods  stood  upon  the  b^ch,  and  gaz'd ; 

And  while  they  gaz'd,  the  sun  went  lurid  down 

Into  the  smoke-wrapp'd  sea,  and  night  came  on. 

Then  the  wind  feU,  with  night,  and  there  was  calm. 

But  through  the  dark  they  wateh'd  the  burning  ship 

Still  carri^  o'er  the  distuat  waters  on 

Farther  and  farther,  like  an  eye  of  fire. 

And  as  in  the  dark  night  a  travelling  man, 

Who  bivouacs  in  a  forest  'mid  the  hills. 

Sees  suddenly  a  spire  of  flame  shoot  up 

Out  of  the  black  waste  forest,  far  below, 

Which  woodcutters  have  lighted  near  the  lodge 

Against  the  wolves ;  and  all  night  long  it  flares : — 

So  flar*d,  in  the  &r  darkness,  Balder's  pyre. 

But  fainter,  as  the  stars  rose  high,  it  bum'd ; 

The  bodies  were  consumed,  ash  chok'd  the  pUc : 

And  as  in  a  decaying  winter  flre 

A  charred  log,  falling,  makes  a  shower  of  sparks — 

So,  with  a  shower  of  sparks,  the  pile  fell  in, 

Keddening  the  sea  f  and  all  around  was  dark. 

ALL  THDraS  WBBP  FOB  BALDEB. 

And  all  that  lived,  and  all  without  life,  wept. 
And  as  in  winter,  when  the  frost  breaks  up, 
At  winter's  end,  before  the  spring  begins. 
And  a  warm  west  wind  blows,  and  thaw  sets  in — 
After  an  hour  a  dripping  sound  is  heard 
In  all  the  forests,  and  the  soft  strewn  snow 
Under  the  trees  is  dibbled  thick  with  boles. 
And  from  the  boughs  the  snow-loads  shuffle  down ; 
And  in  fields  sloping  to  the  south  dark  plots 
Of  grass  peep  out  amid  surrounding  snow. 
And  widen,  and  the  peasant's  heart  is  glad — 
So  through  the  world  was  heard  a  dripping  noise 
Of  all  things  weeping  to  bring  Balder  back. 

"  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara^"  the  next  poem 
in  the  book,  ranks  next  in  merit.  It  is  too  long 
to  be  inserted  here,  and  is  not  divisible,  with- 
out murder.  Such  a  poem  Wordsworth  might 
have  written,  but  none  other,  we  think,  of  our 
modem  poete.  We  might  almost  say  the  same 
of  "  The  Buried  life,"  and  "  A  Summer  Night," 
both  of  which  may  owe  their  existence,  though 
their  author  may  be  imoonscious  of  it,  to  Us 
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acquaintance  with  WordBworth's  Ode  on  the 
Recollections  of  Childhood.  They  are  charac- 
terified  by  much  of  the  same  plaintive  kind  of 
philosophy,  and  the  same  subtle  perception  of 
fleeting  and  transitory  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
with  most  men  are  gone  before  they  can  give 
them  expression  in  language,  but  which  when 
they  are  expressed,  come  back  with  the  aspect 
of  familiar  friends  to  the  bosom  of  every  man 
who  thinks  at  all.  At  the  risk  of  exceeding 
our  limits  we  must  quote  a  part  of  the  (Words- 
worthian)  "  Buried  life." 

But  often  in  the  world's  most  crowded  streetB, 

But  often,  in  the  din  of  strife. 

There  rises  an  unspeakable  desire 

After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life, 

A  thirst  to  spend  oar  fire  and  restless  force 

In  tracking  out  our  true,  original  course ; 

A  longing  to  inquire 

Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  that  beats 

So  wild,  so  deep  in  us ;  to  know 

Whence  our  thouffhfcs  come  and  where  they  go. 

And  many  a  man  m  his  own  breast  then  delves ; 

But  deep  enough,  alas,  none  ever  mines : 

And  we  have  been  on  many  thousand  linos. 

And  we  have  shown  on  each  talent  and  power. 

But  hardly  have  we,  for  one  little  hour. 

Been  on  our  own  Une,  have  we  been  ourselves ; 

Hardly  had  skill  to  utter  one  of  aU 

Hie  nameless  feelings  tliat  course  through  our  breast. 

But  they  course  on  for  ever  anexpress'd. 

And  long  we  try  in  vain  to  speak  and  act 

Our  hidden  self,  and  what  we  say  and  do 

Is  eloquent  and  well— but  'tis  not  true : 

And  then  we  will  no  more  be  rack'd 

With  inward  striving,  and  demand 

Of  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour 

Their  stupefying  power; 

Ah  yes,  and  they  benumb  us  at  our  call : 

Yet  still,  from  time  to  time,  vague  and  forlorn. 

From  the  soul's  subterranean  depth  upborne 

As  from  an  infinitely  distant  land. 

Come  airs,  and  floating  echoes,  and  convey 

A  melancholy  into  all  our  day. 

Only — ^but  this  is  rare — 

When  a  beloved  hand  is  laid  in  ours, 

When,  jaded  with  the  rush  and  glare 

Of  the  interminable  hours, 

Our  eyes  can  in  another's  eyes  read  clear, 

Wlien  our  world-deafened  ear 

Is  by  the  tones  of  a  lov'd  voice  carcss'd — 

A  bolt  is  shot  back  somewhere  in  the  breast. 

And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again : 

The  eye  sinks  inward,  and  the  h^rt  lies  plain. 

And  what  wc  mean  we  say,  and  what  we  would  we 

know. 
A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life's  flow. 
And  hears  its  winding  murmur,  and  he  sees 
The  meadows  where  it  glides,  the  sun,  and  feels  the 

breeze. 
And  there  arrives  a  lull  in  the  hot  race 
Wherein  he  doth  for  ever  chase 
That  flying  and  elusive  shadow.  Rest. 
An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  face. 
And  an  unwonted  cahn  pervades  his  breast. 
And  then  he  thinks  he  knows 
The  hills  where  his  life  rose^ 
And  the  sea  where  it  goes. 


Ths  Sunday  at  Home ;  a  Family  Magazine  for 
Sahhath  Beading.  Loudon:  Eeligious  Tract 
Society.  1854. 
This  magazine  appears,  so  far  as  regards  typog- 
raphy and  illustration,  to  have  been  projected 
on  the  plan  of  the  Leieure  Hour,  from  which  it 
differs  hut  slig;htly  in  appearance,  though  the 
type  is  a  size  larger.  It  is  published  at  the 
same  price  and  may  boast  of  the  same  pictorial 
excellence.  Hero,  however,  the  comparison 
must  stop,  as  being  intended  as  the  exclusive 
vehicle  of  Sunday  reading,  its  columns  are 
devoted  to  religious  subjects  alone.  A  large 
variety  of  pleasing  narratives,  however,  illustra- 
tive of  the  operation  of  religious  principle,  or  of 
the  want  of  such  principle,  will  be  found  scat- 
tered through  its  pages,  together  with  much 
valuable  information  subsidiary  to  the  purpose 
of  religious  instruction.  Among  other  subjects 
that  of  biography  has  not  been  forgotten,  and 
many  interesting  life-narratives  are  given.  This 
undertaking  is  a  complete  novelty  in  literature, 
looking  to  the  excellence  of  the  getting-up,  and 
contrasting  it  with  former  attempts  in  the  same 
walk.  As  a  Simday  companion  for  the  young, 
or  for  those  of  the  labouring  eLasses  who  seldom 
read  save  on  the  Sunday,  this  handsome  and 
well-£Qled  volume  has  no  equal. 


Nineveh  and  its  Buine :  or,  the  History  of  the 
Great  City.  By  the  Rev.  Eobert  FEKousoif, 
'LL.D.,  F.8.A.  London:  Partridge,  Oakey, 
and  Co.  1855. 
In  this  handsome  volume,  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  young,  and  written  with  the  avowed 
object  of  stimulating  the  study  of  history,  the 
author  has  cleverly  summarized  the  interesting 
facts  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Botta 
and  Layard.  Connecting  these  extraordinary 
revelations  with  the  Old  Testament  narratives 
and  prophecies,  he  has  set  in  a  strong  light  the 
position  which  the  excavated  remains  that 
excite  our  wonder  and  admiration  assume  as 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  This,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  work.  The  illustrations,  all  engravings  on 
wood,  are  beyond  all  praise ;  they  are  profuse 
in  number  and  unsurpassed  in  quality. 


The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Fainting 

in  Water- Colours.    Part  V.   By  G.  Barwam). 

The  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain ;  with  their 

Transformations.    Part  lY.    By  J.  0.  Vest- 

woon.    London:  Orr  and  Co.     1854. 

Thssb  beautifully-illuBtrated  works  proceed  in 

a  most  satisfetctory  manner.     The  chromatype 

landscapes  and  diagrams  in  Mr.  Barnard's  w<»'k 

are  of  the  first  class,  and  form  of  themselves 

admirable  lessons  in  colour.    The  letter-press  is 
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of  stiU  higher  value.  The  author's  instructions  | 
as  t6  the  delineation  of  trees,  their  ramifications  { 
and  foliage,  show  him  to  be  a  thorough  master 
in  that  d^cult  department  of  his  art,  and  shoidd 
be  carefully  studied  and  reduced  to  practice  by 
the  tyro  anxious  to  excel.  The  observations  on 
"  Foregrounds  "  are  of  similar  importance;  and 
as  that  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  been 
but  slightingly  treated  in  works  of  even  greater 
pretensions  than  this,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  call  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Westwood's  serial  on  British  Butterflies 
bids  fair  to  be  the  completest  ^eatise  on  the 
subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  a  single  one  of  these  beautiful 
creatures  as  here  delineated  in  all  their  splendid 
colours.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  their  life-history 
and  transformations  might  almost  be  learned 
from  the  plates  alone— each  member  of  the 
several  races  appearing  in  the  three  stages  of 
caterpillars,  chiysales,  and  butterflies. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AuoHo  the  volumes  and  pamphlets  upon  our 
table  yet  remaining  to  be  noticed,  we  can  but 
refer  briefly  to  the  following: — Mawriee  Tiernayj 
the  Soldier  of  Fortune  (London:  Hodgson)  is 
a  stirring  tale  of  revolutionary  atrocities,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  battle-field,  comprehending  a 
period  of  some  twenty  years,  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  Kevolution  in  France  to  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Empire  under  Napoleon  :  it  is  a  story  ef 
profound  interest  and  incessant  action,  and  in 
these  days  of  revival  of  the  war-spirit,  is  not 
likely  to  want  readers. —  Children  in  Heaven 
(London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  is  a  neat 
little  work  by  the  author  of  "  The  Hope  of  the 
Bereaved,"  to  which  it  is  announced  as  a  com- 
panion volume;  it  is  intended  to  reconcile 
mourning  mothers  to  the  loss  of  their  children, 
and  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  kind  and  Christian 
sympathy. —  Our  Friends  in  Heaven  (Edinburgh: 
J.  Shepherd.  London:  Hamilton  and  Adams) 
is  a  kindred  work  of  greater  pretensions,  by  the 
Bcv.  J.  M.  Killen,  M.A.  It  treats  of  the 
mutual  recognition  of  the  departed  in  a  better 
world;  and  establishes  the  probability,  and 
something  more,  of  such  recognition  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Sacred  volume.  —  Fulcher's 
Ladie^  Memorandum  Book  and  Poetical  Miscel- 
lany, 1855,  is,  as  usual,  a  charming  pocket  re- 
pertory of  good  things  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
some  sharp  exercise  for  the  wits  in  the  shape  of 
enigmas  and  charades. — Travel  Thoughts  and 
l}r<wel  Fancies,  By  Heniy  Strickland  (Lon- 
don: J.  W.  Parker)  is  a  very  random,  touch- 
and-go  specimen  of  scribbling,  more  flippant 
than  humorous,  more  confident  than  clever, 
yet  through  which  a  grain  of  a  queer  sort  of 
philosophy  glimmers  now  and  then.  The  writer 
says,  "  I  have'nt  for  years  passed  a  day  without 


finding  out  that  the  day  before  it  I  was  a  fool, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  process  will  go  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter."  He  is  very  well  con- 
tented with  such  daily  discoveries ;  but  if  he 
goes  on  writing  in  fids  way,  the  public  will 
anticipate  him — ^which  perhaps  he  will  not  like 
so  well. — The  Anti-Saibhatarian  BefeneelesSy  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Stewart  (Glasgow :  D.  Robertson) 
cuts  the  ground  neatly  enough  from  those  who 
argue  against  the  rcHgious  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  completes  the  work  of  its  vindica- 
tion which  former  advocates  had  left  unfinished. 
— A  yellow-covered  book  upon  Shakespeare, 
with  a  title  commencing  " Time  and  Truth*' but 
long  as  one  of  Bacon's  Essays  (London :  W.  Kent), 
calls  upon  all  the  world  to  read  Shakspeare, 
the  author  upon  arriving  at  a  late  maturity 
having  discovered  that  the  Bard  of  Avon  is 
worth  reading.  The  appeal  is  hardly  necessary 
at  this  time  of  day.  The  writer's  dicta  on  the 
subject  are  exceedingly  dogmatical  and  super- 
ficial, and  his  discoveries,  where  they  are  not 
sheer  blunders,  the  merest  mare's  nests.  He 
continually  interlards  his  paragraphs  with  pa- 
renthetical corrections  of  the  current  system  of 
spelling ;  and  in  a  final  essay  on  the  subject  sets 
himself  up  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  or- 
thography, and  abuses  the  London  printers  for 
ignorance  of  a  matter  of  which  he  knows  nothing 
himself,  and  takes  extraordinary  pains  to  prove 
his  want  of  knowledge.  Thus  he  spells  double 
with  two  b's  (doubble),  on  the  ground  that 
the  first  syllable  is  accented,  but  he  spells 
credit  with  one  d,  and  fifty  other  words  on  the 
same  principle.  He  inserts  a  d  in  the  word 
allege  because  there  is  a  d  in  knowledge,  but 
he  spells  tragedy  and  charge,  &c.  &c,  in  the 
usual  way  !  He  starts  a  rule  for  spelling  such 
words  as  cavilled,  caviller,  cavilling,  with  one  /, 
but  spells  intellect  with  two — and  so  on  and  on, 
controverting  his  own  principles  by  his  practice 
in  every  page  of  his  book.  A  reform  in  our 
system,  or  want  of  system,  in  spelling  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  world  need  not  look  for  it  at  this 
writer's  hands. — Fviden^e  of  the  Religious  Work- 
ing of  the  Common  Schools  in  th^  State  of 
Massachmetts,  by  the  Hon.  E.  Twisleton  (Lon- 
don: Ridgway),  consists  of  the  answers  of 
Daniel  Webster,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  George  Ticknor,  Esq., 
H.  W.  Longfellow,  and  seven  other  men  of 
mark  in  America,  to  a  uniform  series  of  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Education  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  information  thus  elicited  is  of  the 
highest  value,  and  is  here  collated  by  the  author 
for  the  use  of  all  whom  it  may  concern  at 
home.  —  CaUnn  and  Channing  (London:  T. 
Whitfield)  is  a  series  of  smart  and  admirably- 
written  strictures  on  the  articles  under  the  same 
title  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
EncyclopsBdia  Britannica.  The  character  of 
Calvin  comes  in  for  its  friU  share  of  obloquy, 
and  the  guilt  of  Servetus'  muider  is  brought 
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home  to  biniy  anci  ibofwn  to  admit  of  no  other 
palliation  than  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  con- 
siderations of  the  temper  of  the  times.  The 
Unitarianism  of  Channing  is  vindicated  and 
placed  in  its  proper  light — and  it  seems  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the 
Encjclopeedic  articles  has  sinned  against  charity 
and  candotu*  in  their  publication. — English  JEdu- 
cation  ;  an  Essay  by  A.  Macpherson  (Glasgow  : 
Bobertson),  is  a  plain  discourse  in  which  the 
business  of  Education  is  discussed  from  a  com- 
mon-senso  and  practical  point  of  view,  and 
some  old-established  prejudices  are  assailed  with 
considerable  force. — The  Northern  Tribune  con- 
tains among  other  useful  papers,  a  rousing  demo- 
cratfc  sketch  of  the  career  and  character  of 
Maxzini,  from  the  pen  of  Gerald  Massey  the 
Feet,  and  the  conclusion  of  an  able  and  inte- 
resting biography  of  Louis  Kossuth. — The  Mame 
of  Sunny  Side  ;  or.  Trials  of  a  Minister* 8  Family 
(Edinburgh :  J.  Shepherd)  is  a  serious  but 
pleasing  story  of  domestic  hardship  and  suffering 
borne  with  Christian  fortitude  and  lightened  by 
mutual  sympathy.  There  is  little  romance  in 
the  narrative,  but  there  is  all  the  more  truth, 
and  it  is  likely  to  prove  acceptable  and  useM 
to  many. — The  BaUad  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma 
(London :  E.  Wilson)  wants  the  most  striking 
elements  of  the  ballad,  but  is  a  spirited  and 
stirring  poem.  The  following  stanzas  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  sample : — 

I  niaed  a  foeman  firom  the  ground. 

He  had  undone  his  vest. 
And  press'd  his  hand  npon  the  wound 

TiuO;  bubbled  from  his  chest  ; 


Hk  eyes  they  looked  to  large  and  bright, 

They  tora'd  and  stor'd  at  me, 
Hifl  yonthfdl  fiice  was  ashen  white — 

He  was  an  enemy ! 
As  he  breath'd  hard  in  Itfe^s  edipae. 
The  blood  well'd  forth  from  breast  and  Kps. 

He  took  my  hand  in  his  poor  hand, 

And  hud  it  on  his  heart, 
A  shudder  shock  out  life's  last  i 

In  faint  convulsive  start — 
One  glance  towajcds  the  northern  sky. 

One  lightuABg  gleam  of  love — 
His  spirit  fled  without  a  sigh, 

I  trust  to  realms  above : 
O  England  !  had  thy  cause  a  stain, 
That  moment  I  had  felt  like  Cain. 
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LIFE   ASSURANCE   COMPA2ffIE8. 


TrafiUsar  Iiife  Aflsurance  Company.— At  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  this  Company,  the 
Bet.  S.  Johnstone  in  the  chair,  a  Report  was  read  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  particulars : — 

"  The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the 
sharehdders  and  assurers  the  fdlowing  results  of  the 
past  year*s  operations : — 

I.  Number  of  policies  issued      573 

n.  Producing  in  annnal  premiums  £6,160    13     7 

in.  Amounts  assured  thereby         ...      193,370     0    0 

IV.  Number  of  losses  during  the  past 

year  6 

V.  Amount  assured  and  paid  in  re- 
spect of  these       a»aoo     0   0 

I'be  iUlowing  table  shows  the  number  of  policies  com- 
pleted up  to  the  present  time : — 


Comparison  of    First,  Second,  and 
Third  Year's  Buriness. 


First  T€tr 

Seeoodyear 

Third  year 

Fourth  year,  from  Nov.  '63  to  Nov.  '54 

Totals 208 


No.  I  No. 

of  jpols. 

wks. ,  issd, 


325 
567 
623 
573 


Amount 
assured. 


£96,783 
196,863 
266,460 
193,370 


2088 


752,476 


"  The  Directors  consider  the  above  returns  of  business 
actually  completed,  to  be  in  every  way  highly  satisfactor>% 
more  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  circum- 
stances have  arisen,  which  of  necessity  have  caused  a 
temporary  disarrangement  in  the  aiTairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  which  special  reference  will  be  hereafter  made. 
•  ••••* 

"The  Directors  have  to  announce  that  after  most 
mature  and  casefhl  deliberation,  they  determined  to  re- 
commend the  proposition  which  had  been  made  to  them 
for  an  alteration  of  the  present  construction  of  the 
Tr(rfalgar,  in  order  that  more  powerful  means  might  be 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  developing  its  beneficient 
principles.  The  reasons  that  guided  the  Directors  re- 
specting this  important  change  grew  out  of  successive 
circumstances.  The  Unity  Fire  Insurance  Association 
has  its  head  offices  in  the  same  building  with  those  of 
the  Trafalgar,  and  is  the  most  powerful  Insurance  Com- 
pany existing. 

**  The  success  of  the  Unity  Fire  having  been  so  com- 
plete, it  became  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Trafalgar 
to  see  that  no  advantage,  which  of  right  belonged  to  thdr 
Institution,  floated  into  other  channels,  and  at  the  same 
tiiTiA  to  secure  the  valuable  opportunity  afforded  them 
for  oonsolidating  their  power  and  connections.     The 
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"  UmUsf  General'*  is  promoted  by  the  founder  of  tlie 
Unity  Fire,  and  is  supported  and  managed  by  the  same 
Board  of  Directors.  Two  thousand  shareholders  are 
akeady  attached  to  it,  while  the  amount  of  capital 
actually  paid  up  is  nearly  40,000/.;  all  of  which  is 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  T^rafalgar  shareholders. 
Success  such  as  this  clearly  proves  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Life  Office  of  the  same 
name  as  the  Unity,  to  act  in  ooncert  with  it,  and  to  be 
worked  by  the  same  machinery.  Had  not  the  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  been  supported  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Trafalgar,  all  this  newly-created  influence  would  pro- 
bably have  been  lost  to  this  AssodaUon. 

« The  Directors  of  the  Trafalgar  anticipated  such  a 
result,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  they  beg  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  shareholders  and  assurers  to  the  following 
resolution  passed  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Association,  on 
Monday,  the  8th  of  May,  1854 :— 

**  Resolvtiok. — ^The  Manager  of  the  Trafalgar  Life 
Assurance  Company  having  strongly  represented  to  the 
Directors  the  great  advantages  that  would  result  from 
forming,  instead  of  the  present  Company,  another  into 
which  it  shoidd  merge,  to  be  called  the  Unxty  General 
Assurance  Association,  embradng  the  invaluable  con- 
nections of  the  Unity  Fire  Insurance  Company : — 

"'Resolved,— That  the  Directors,  while  they  con- 
gratulate both  shareholders  and  assurers  on  the  rapid 
success  andperfectiy  prosperous  position  of  the  Trafalgar 
Life,  are  fully  convinced  that  it  would  be  highly 
advisable  to  adopt  the  measure  thus  proposed.' 

**  That  having  come  to  this  decifflon,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  the  Directors  now  deem  it  their 
duty  to  urge  in  the  most  earnest  manner  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trafalgar  Life  Assurance  Association,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  to  give  the  proceeding  their 
cordial  and  energetic  support,  satisfied  as  they  are  that 
while  the  new  Company  will  retain  every  connection,  and 
also  faithfully  discharge  every  existing  obligation  of  the 
2Vq/a/^ar  Life,  to  which  it  succeeds,  it  will  enlist  a  very 
large  jmd  important  constituency  of  additional  sup- 
porters of  the  most  valuable  kind  throughout  the  king- 
dom. At  the  same  time  it  alSbrds  the  Directors  the  very 
desirable  opportunity  of  embodying  in  their  new  Deed 
of  Settlement,  and  their  various  business  arrangements, 
every  rc«l  impiovement  and  every  desirable  extension  of 
the  great  prindples  of  Life  Assurance  which  long  prac- 
tiod  experience  of  the  subject  has  gradually  made  them 
acquiunted  with,  in  applying  those  principles  to  the  actual 
business  of  life. 

"  The  Directors  now  urge  on  the  connections  of  the 
Trafalgar  the  groat  advantage  that  will  of  neoesnty 
I'esult  to  their  interests  by  adopting  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution, and  under  these  drcumstances  they  strongly  re- 
commend the  shareholders  to  give  their  unanimous  and 
cordial  support  to  the  proposed  alteration. 

"The  Directors  recur  to  the  modification  of  the  Tra- 
falgar  and  the  temporary  disarrang^ement  consequent 
thereon,  and  to  the  fact  that  for  the  past  seven  months 
they  have  discontinued  loan  operations  (always  a  valu- 
able means  for  obtaining  life  assurances),  as  additional 
cause  for  congpratulation  at  the  large  amount  of  business 
that  has  been  transacted. 

"  The  Directors  have  now  the  pleasure  to  submit  the 
following  balance-sheet,  showing  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments during  the  past  year : — 


BILAXOV  SHSBT. 
Balance  Sheet  from  the  90th  September,  1853, 
90th  September,  1854. 
Ds. 
Bahmce  at  bankers',  30th  Sept.,  1853  . 

Cash  in  office       

Premium  Account : — 

New  premiums 

Renewal  ditto     ... 

Annuity  ditto      

Deposits 

Transfer  fees       

Loan  instalments  

Interest  on  loans  


to  the 


£           8. 

12,908  11 
151  8 

d. 

11 

0 

6,063  16 

10,034  7 

864  16 

29,190  10 

18  4 

7 
1 
4 
0 
6 

2,921 


2  10 
17    0 


Cb. 
Investments,  in  bonds,  mortgages,  and 

other  securities  

Deposits  returned  

Life  losses  

Re-assurances      

Annuities  paid 

Stamps 

Dividends  to  shareholders 

Salaries  ^mduding  stafi;  local  managers, 

Ac.)      

Directors'  and  Auditors'  fees     

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  fittings 

Printing  and  stationery  

Law  charges       

Commission         

Advertising        

General  expenditure,  including  investi* 

gation  fees,  postage  and  parcels,  travel- 

Hug,  messengers'  livery,  wages, &c,  ... 

Rent  and  taxes 

Interest  on  deposits        

Medical  fees        

Balanceatbankers',  30th Sept.,  1854  ... 
Cash  in  office,  ditto 


£85,792  14    8 

"In  conformity  with  the  proviaons  of  the  deed  of 
settlement,  two  Directors  retire  by  rotation.  The  Direc- 
tors retiring  are  Edward  Taylor  and  E.  O.  Bradley, 
Esqs.,  who  bBing  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election, 
and  are  recommended  by  the  Board  accordingly. 

"  The  Auditors  who  retire  are  John  Smith  and  A.  C. 
Tatham,  Esqs.  They  bdng  eligible,  offer  themselves,  and 
are  recommended  by  the  Board  for  re-election. 

"The  Directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  of  seven- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  be  declared  on  the  paid-up  capital  of 
£12,500,  up  to  30th  September  last." 

After  an  address  by  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Manager,  Mr.  BayUs^  was  paued,  who  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

The  routine  resolutions  were  then  proposed,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  when  a  special 
extraorainary  general  meeting  was  held,  to  take  into  oon« 
dderation  the  propriety  of  transferring  the  business  of  the 
Trafalgar  to  the  Umty  General,  and  merging  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  companies  into  one;  and  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  was  carried. 


£85,792  14 

3 

I 
33,648  6 

8 

83,400  0 

0 

2,949  19 

0 

172  13 

1 

405  18 

6 

124  19 

0 

993  13 

7 

3,460  17 

0 

871  2 

0 

219  17  10 

622  0 

0 

67  7 

3 

1,036  8 

0 

646  13 

4 

435  14  11 

564  2 

7 

3,432  2 

3 

336  2 

0 

2,246  9 

5 

58  7  10 
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MEN    AND    MOVEMENTS    OF   OUR    TIMES. 

n. — ^ABXBDEEir  AKB    FALICEBSTOK.  * 


The  Ynstory  of  parties — the  study  of  which  we 
have  BO  strongly  commended — ^is,  after  all,  but 
the  history  of  a  few  mbn.  In  this  it  diflfers 
from  the  history  of  principles.  That,  indeed, 
may  be  most  easily  reiad  and  most  attractively 
written  in  the  lives  of  their  distinguished  dis- 
coverers or  advocates — as  Mr.  Lewes  has  well 
shown  in  writing  a  **  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy;"  the  only  history  of  philosophy 
that  people  in  general  ca^  to  read.  Still,  prin- 
ciples themselves  must  bo  studied  from  the 
pages  on  which  they  were  first  written — ^must 
be  tracked  by  the  mental  footprints  of  solitary 
and  almost  unknown  thinkers.  The  truths  of 
political  economy,  for  instance,  have  a  recorded 
development  to  be  found  only  in  the  writings  of 
Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Kicardo,  and  Mill — ^not  in 
the  doings  of  Huskisson,  Peel,  and  Cobden. 
But  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  political  parties 
there  is  nothing  so  recondite  or  delicate.  There, 
the  abstract  is  not  only  absorbed  into  the  con- 
crete, the  speculative  into  the  practical,  but 
realism  is  pushed  to  an  over-reaching  excess. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  embody  in  some  harmonious 
liuman  life  the  principles  we  would  contemplate 
or  present,  we  have  to  seek  to  extract  a  principle 
from  the  confused  acts  and  utterances  of  a  public 
career — ^and,  failing  that,  to  discover  how  a  body 
of  men  can  be  brought  and  kept  together  by  an 
ioilaence  which  is  not  that  of  a  principle.  It  is 
not  for  ideas,  but  for  the  means  of  making  them 
operative,  or  of  doing  without  them,  that  we 
prize  this  neglected  branch  of  political  litera- 
ture. How  usefully  a  doctrine  may  be  con- 
densed into  a  phrase,  and  how  a  phrase  expanded 
into  a  cry — how  organisations  are  originated  and 
maintained — ^how  "  interests  "  may  be  excited  or 
propitiated — ^how  unexpected  opportunities  may 
be  improved  or  how  fatally  misused — how  per- 
sonal peculiarities  affect  even  the  gravest  public 
qoestions ; — it  is  such  points  as  these  that  need 
to  be  illustrated,  and  that  we  do  find  illustrated 


in  the  history  of  party.  And,  happily  for  our 
convenience,  that  history  is  bound  up,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  lives  of  a  few  conspicuous  indi- 
viduals. Their  history  is  necessarily  that  of 
their  parties ;  for  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
each  hitmelf  the  party  which  he  is  supposed  only 
to  lead. 

With  these  views,  we  have  often  wondered 
and  regretted  that  Political  Biography  occi^ies 
so  small  a  space  in  modem  politiccd  literature, 
and  especially  that  greater  pains  have  not  been 
taken  to  keep  before  the  eye  of  the  public  the 
whole  antecedent  career  of  contemporary  politi- 
cians. Mr.  Disraeli's  ''Life  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,"  and  the  anonymous  biography  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  are  instances  of  the  sort  of 
writing  we  desiderate.  The  performances  in 
these  particular  cases  we  do  not  recommend  as 
models.  The  one  was  inspired  by  personal 
friendship,  the  other  envenomed  by  personal  en- 
mity. The  elegiac  character  of  the  former  was, 
however,  but  accidental :  it  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  written  before  as  after  the  la- 
mented death  of  Lord  George.  The  partisanship 
of  the  latter,  though  bitter  to  malignity,  was 
still  insufficient  to  degrade  its  literary  rank  to 
that  of  an  expanded  pamphlet.  Both  were  of 
real  public  utiUty,  by  the  disclosures  they  made, 
and  the  discussion  .they  provoked.  Without 
communicating  a  single  fact  that  might  not  have 
been  learned  in  the  House  of  Commons'  Library 
or  from  Club  gossip,  they  had  all  the  force  of 
posthumous  revelations — so  quickly  does  for- 
getfulness  close  in  upon  the  minor,  but  most  sig- 
nificant incidente  of  a  public  career ;  and  by  the 
piquancy  of  their  style,  they  carried  political  in- 
terests through  the  circulating  libraries.     The 

*  Thirty  Yean  of  ForeigD  Policy :  a  History  of  the 
Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Visooant 
Palmerston.  By  the  Author  of  *'  The  Right.  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli,  M.P.,  a  Literary  and  Political  Biography/' 
London;  Longman  and  Co. 
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masked  assailant  of  Mr.  Disraeli  (and  that  he  is 
masked  we  count  greatly  to  the  discredit 'of  his 
motives  and  of  his  reliableness)  has  chosen  to  try 
his  hand  again.  But  this  time  his  stiletto  is 
raised  to  defend,  not  to  assail — and  as  his  stabs 
are  delivered  but  at  absent  antagonistS|  no  cry 
of  rage  or  pain  proclaims  his  skill  and  strength. 
In  other  words,  as  this  new  work  by  "  the 
author  of  the  Bi^ht  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,"  is  written 
simply  to  reconcile  the  Coalition  Lords,  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston,  to  each  other,  and  persuade  the 
admirers  of  each  to  admire  both,  it  is  naturally 
a  work  as  much  less  amusing  than  the  former  as 
eulogy  is  less  amusing  than  invective.  The 
latter,  too,  is  the  author's  forte.  His  style, 
though  usually  animated,  is  energetic  only  when 
he  is  angry  or  severe.  To  be  sure,  having 
brought  within  the  range  of  a  common  panegyric 
the  author  and  the  subject  of  that  &moQ$  ame- 
nity of  debate,  "antiquated  imbecility,"  he 
must  have  had  some  diflculty  in  finrliiig  re- 
maining objects  of  enmity.  He  does  find  them, 
howeveiv—in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hort,  the  Peace  Society,  and  the  Emperor 
Nicholas ;  and  when  these  are  shot  down,  ho 
can  have  a  Parthian  fling  at  Mr.  Disraeli. 
It  is,  withal,  rather  a  labour  than  a  plea- 
sure to  get  through  his  four  hundred  and 
forty  pages  of  leaded  pica.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  glad  the  book  has  been  written,  if  only 
«that  it  may  bo  rented.  Beversing  the  authoi^s 
compliment  to  Count  Ficquelemont's  "  Lord  Pal- 
merston, r  Angleterre,  et  le  Continent," — "  Fool- 
ish as  the  book  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  not  therefore 
harmless," — we  may  say,  Untrue  as  the  book 
miw^appear  to  us,  it  is  not  therefore  iw^less. 

The  untruth  of  the  book  consists  in  its  defec- 
tiveness. It  neither  takes  the  right  ground,  nor 
covers  well  the  ground  that  is  taken.  It  is  a 
history  without  either  a  sufficient  body  of  facts 
or  an  animating  soul  of  philosophy.  It  fails 
alike  to  exhibit  a  governing  principle  in  the 
statesmanship  of  our  Foreign  Secretaries,  and 
to  expose  the  want  of  sudi  a  principle.  It 
oscillates  for  a  stand-point  between  Downing- 
street  and  Marylebone — ^now  sneering  at  "  ex- 
treme thinkers,  and  now  invoking  the  restora- 
tion of  Poland.  It  professes  to  narrate  events 
"  as  they  would  appear  to  the  English  Secretary 
of  State,"  and  yet  gives  no  sign  of  access  to  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It  "  care- 
fully shuns  the  abstractions  in  which  writers  on 
foreign  policy  are  apt  to  indulge ;"  but  makes 
plentiful  use  of  such  abstractions  as  "justice" 
and  "  honour,"  for  the  beatification  of  its  heroes. 
It  is  less  a  history  than  an  extended  commentary ; 
presupposing  the  reader's  acquaintance  with 
the  events  of  the  "  Thirty  Yeats,"  and  pre- 
suming on  his  ignorance  of  incidents  that  may 
give  to  those  events  another  explanation.  As  an 
apology  for  the  Coalitiaa  Cabmet  it  is  clever, 
and  not  superfluous,  but  superficial  and  unscru- 
pulous. As  an  attempt  to  instruct  the  people 
of  the  Uiiited  Kingdom  in  questions  they  are 


pre-eminently  concerned  to  understand,  it  is  as 
delusive  as  it  is  meagre. 

In  the  preface  to  fiiis  work  we  are  told  that 
the  writer  has  "  endeavoured  to  look  at  the  acts 
both  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston 
fifom  one  point  of  view," — and  that  point,  their 
own;  and  to  "make  full  allowance  for  the 
practical  necessities  of  administration."  He 
consoles  himself  for  the  unpopularity  of  this 
method  of  judgment,  by  the  refl^ection  that 
it  is  "  the  only  one  from  which  a  just  verdict 
on  a  Minist^  can  be  pronounced."  But 
in  the  very  next  paragraph  of  the  prefiice  he 
assures  us  that  he  "  could  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn many  of  the  measures  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  agreed  to  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna^ 
because  they  involved  great  moral  principles 
which  no  Minister  can  bo  excused  for  sacrificing." 
Is  there  not  a  remarkable  disparity  between  the 
tone  of  these  two  paragraphs  ?  Does  it  not  look 
very  much  like  an  inversion  of  the  maxim  which 
bids  us  speak  only  good  of  the  dead  ?  Is  there 
not  an  unmistakable  intimation  that  the  defhnct 
statesman  is  to  be  tried  by  some  severer  standard 
than  his  successors  ?  The  sentences  that  follow 
oven  strengthen  this  intimation.  "  It  is  true," 
we  are  told,  "  that  Lord  Castlereagh  reluctantly 
consented  to  some  of  these  stipulations ;  but  this 
pleading  can  never  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  public  acts."  What,  then,  we 
are  provoked  to  ask,  are  those  "practical  neces- 
sities of  administration"  of  which  we  just  heard? 
and  why  is  not  Lord  Castlereagh  to  have  the 
benefit  of  "their  pleading,"  as  weU  as  L^ds 
Aberdeen  and  Palmerston?  We  are  answered 
by  the  citation  of  a  lofty  example.  "  Had  Mr. 
Burke  been  alive  in  1B15,  he  would  as  fearlessly 
have  condemned  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Yicnna  as  ho  did  the  first  and  second 
partitions  of  Poland."  We  may  be  sure,  then, 
that  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  did,  with 
respect  to  this  Treaty  of  Vienna,  what  Mr. 
Burke  would  have  done — or  else,  that  in  favour 
of  these  later  statesmen  prevails  some  gentler 
rule  of  judgment  than  obtains  for  the  fearless 
Burke  or  the  reluctant  Castlereagh.  "  The 
practical  necessities  of  administration"  must 
mean  a  suspension  of  the  Decalogue  in  favour  of 
Foreign  Secretaries  posterior  to  Castlereagh. 

Lest  this  should  be  thought  a  strained  inter- 
pretation of  our  anon3rmous  author's  meaning, 
we  wiU  try  to  make  out  from  his  vehement 
censures  of  the  Castlereagh  policy — ^with  every 
word  of  which  we  agree,  and  for  which  we 
heartily  thank  him — "the  great  moral  princi- 
ples" which  not  even  a  Minister  too  poor  in 
intellect  to  afford  a  conscience  "can  be  ex* 
cused  for  sacrificing."  After  remarking  that 
France,  humbled  and  powerless  as  she  was,  did 
her  best  to  prevent  the  wrongs  done  to  Norway, 
Saxony,  and  Genoa,  by  the  Congress,  the  writer 
proceeds:— 

But  it  is  of  finglandtbai  thepafartoHecitisflDi  of  those 
much-wzQDgod  oountciss  have  most  nmob  to  MoipUiii* 
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The  iodiTidiud  who  oOndncied  our  negotiatkms  at 
Vienxia  is  now  no  more ;  the  great  warrior  to  whom  the 
triamph  of  the  European  despots  was  principallY  owing 
has  also  departed ;  the  arrangement  contemplated  hy  the 
Congress  mis  heen  almost  in  every  respect  misettled :  it 
can  now  serve  no  purpose  either  of  Ministers  or  of 
leaders  of  Opporition  to  eonoeal  the  troth.  It  is  then  the 
pamfnl  bat  imperative  dnty  of  the  historian  and  the 
philosopher,  to  declare  loudly  that  the  treaties  to  which 
the  broad  seal  of  England  was  affixed  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  were  most  mshononrable  to  the  nation,  and  to 
the  statesmen  who  represented  the  English  (Government. 
These  treaties  are  indeed  indefensible :  the  objocttwhieh 
they  professed  to  aeoompluh  was  not  attained;  Europe 
was,  not  tranquiUised;  the  proereas  of  revolution  was  not 
checked ;  it  was  even  provoked  and  encouraged  by  such 
wicked  compacts.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
This  agreement  was  in  the  strictest  sense  revolutionary ; 
established  rights  were  even  more  nnsernpnloasly  violated 
than  by  the  Jacobins  of  1793;  every  sentiment  of 
patriotism  and  nationality  was  outraged;  nothing  but 
the  selfish  interests  of  threo  great  monarchies  was  re- 
spected. Even  the  healiug  influence  of  Time,  that 
sooner  or  later  alleviates^  the  injustice  indicted  by  man, 
has  not  rendered  the  stipaktions  of  the  Peaee  less  re- 
volting. Turn  where  we  may,  the  wounds  then  given 
are  still  green:  prescription  has  not  sanctified  those 
incongmous  unions ;  the  progress  of  forty  years  has  not 
made  them  venerable.  The  treaties  made  "  in  the  name 
of  the  most  holy  and  undivided  Trinity"  at  Vienna, 
remftin  aecmved  both  by  God  and  man. 

There  may  be  heard  through  this  tempest  of 
indignant  rhetoric  the  wailing  accusation  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  acquiesced,  in  the  name  of 
England,  in  the  arbitrary  redistribution  of 
Europe— that  he  permitted  Hussia  to  resume 
Poland  and  to  retain  Finland,  Prussia  to 
absorb  Saxony,  and  Austria  to  appropriate 
Genoa ;  and  that  under  no  stronger  compulsion 
than  the  gentle  Alexander's  menacing  response 
to  his  remonstrance — "I  have  threo  hundred 
thousand  men  under  arms."  This  might  have 
seemed  to  an  apologist  of  Castlereagh,  with  wit 
enough  to  invent  the  phrase,  a  rery  "  practical 
necessity  of  administration."  But  not  so  to  our 
author.  The  Duke,  he  says,  had  an  army  that 
would  "  go  everywhere  and  do  anything,"  and 
England  "  should  have  had  the  courage,  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  defy  the  united 
legions  of  Prussia  and  Russia."  Castlercagh's 
lack  of  courage  to  back  up  by  the  sword  his  re- 
sistance to  these  stipulations,  appears  then  to 
constitute  that  "sacrifice  of  great  moral  prin- 
ciples "  for  which  "  no  Minister  can  ever  be  ex- 
cused." We  will  keep  this  conclusion  in  view, 
and  pass  on.  That  is  to  say — ^we  will  try  by 
the  law  brought  out  for  the  judgment  of 
Castlereagh,  the  statesmen  whom  his  just  judge 
tries  by  a  lower  law  and  pronounces  more  than 
blameless. 

It  is  an  object  with  our  author  to  show  that 
the  statesmen  whom  all  men  regard  as  anti- 
thetical have  in  fact  carried  out  an  identical 
poKty,  with  only  such  variations  as  would  arise 
from  their  very  different  temperaments.  He 
might  have  set  out  upon  this  undertaking  by 
reminding  us  that  they  were  identical  in  ^eir 
fitst  political  connections.  Falmcrston  was  a 
hy  profession,  though  the  son  of  an 


Irish  peer.    Heir  to  no  great  property,  though 
to  a  long  pedigree-— with  the  name  even  of  a 
Saxon  king  at  the  root  of  his  genealogical  tree, 
and  the  blood  of  Sir  WiUiam  TemplOi  the  famous 
diplomatist,  in  his  veins — ^he  naturally  enough 
adopted  the  service  in  which  his  countrymen 
were  beginning,  under  the  auspices  of  Pitt,  to 
emulate  the  fortune  to  which  Bute  and  Bundas 
had  habituated  the  Scotch.     Thus  while  the 
young  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  acquiring  for  him- 
self, by  learned  researches  into  Qreek  antiquities, 
the  prenomen  of  "  Athenian  "  and  the  Byronio 
title  of  "travelled  Thane,"— Henry  Temple, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  was  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
bench  as  Member  for  the  Tory  rotten  borough 
of  Bletchingley,  and  Secretary-at-War  vice  Lord 
Castlereagh,  whom  a  duel  with  Canning  had 
compelled  to  a  brief  retirement,  ftom  which  he 
emerged  to  the  disastrous  dignity  of  Foreign 
Secretary.    Neither  as  orator,  politician,  nor  ad- 
ministrator did  the  young  Irishman  give  ptomise 
of  his  subsequent  reputation  in  each  capacity. 
The    hereafter    dashing    debater,    redoubtable 
Liberal,  and  martinet  Minister  was  content  to 
share,  and  almost  in  silence,  the  odium  of  the 
Waloheren  expedition,  the  Copenhagen  razzia, 
and  the  Peninsula  maladministration.     He  Was 
a  member  of  that  Government — "a  precious 
compound  of  mediocrity  and  bigotry  " — ^by  which 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  permitted  to  throw 
away  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  the  Earl 
of  Gambler  sent  to  seize  the  fleet  of  a  power 
with  which  wo  were  not  at  war,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  superseded  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and 
the  signature  of  England  affixed  to  the  Treaty 
of  Tienna.      Palmerston  was  thus  identified, 
even  more  closely  than  Aberdeen,   with  that 
rigime    of   leaden    routine    at    home    and    of 
brazen  tyranny  abroad,  which  was  only  broken 
up    by    the    death    of   Castlereagh    and    the 
return  of  Canning  to  high  offloe.      Now  it  was 
that    Palmerston's  individual    sympathies  and 
convictions  were  to  bo  tested.     They  stood  the 
tost,  to  his  own  honour  and  the  gratification  of 
his  country.     He  sided  with  the  statesman  and 
the    genius,    the  natural  enemy  of    domestic 
stupidity  and  foreign  despotism,   when    those 
splendid  characteristics  ensured  the  hatred  of  the 
King*  and  the  nobility,  without  ensuring  the 


*  Oar  author  (we  are  sorry  he  trill  not  allow  as  to 
name  him)  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Count  Uareellas, 
the  French  Minister,  an  anecdote  of  Canning  which 
shows  how  conscious  be  was  of  his  ill-favour  with  the 
Court,  and  with  what  a  lofty  spirit  ho  encountered  its 
opposition : — "  When  Canninp^  read  that  passage  of  the 
[French  King's]  Speech  in  which  it  was  docUired  that 
the  just  uneasiness  of  France  would  be  dispelled,  if  Fer- 
dinand were  at  liberty  to  give  his  people  free  faistitntions, 
which  could  only  emanate  from  himself;  in  the  presence 
of  the  astonished  Marcelliia,  who  little  anticipated  the 
effect  such  a  sentence  would  produce,  he  waved  the  do- 
cument above  his  head,  and  gloriously  exclaimed,  '  Miser- 
able axiom !  A  king  free !  Do  you  know  of  one  who 
deserves  to  bo  free  f  I  doubt  indeed  if  he  ever  ought  to 
be  free.  Do  you  think  that  I  should  be  the  Minister  of 
George  the  Fourth  if  his  choice  were  free  ?   Do  you  sup- 
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suBtaining  confidence  of  the  people.  It  was  an 
opportunity  of  brilliant  distinction  and  irre- 
versible service.  Canning  mastered  the  opportu- 
nity, broke  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  proclaimed 
the  sympathy  of  England  with  Constitutionalism 
everywhere,  and  proved  her  determination  to 
protect  a  constitutional  ally  from  the  hostility  of 
absolutist  neighbours,  even  to  the  risk  of  war. 
By  writing  a  few  despatches,  by  delivering  two 
or  three  great  speeches,  by  sending  the  Guards 
to  lisbon.  Canning  did  all  this.  Falmerston 
stood  silent  by ;  but  that  he  did  stand  by,  and 
not  aloof  or  over  against,  gave  him  an  enduring 
place  in  the  affections  of  English  and  continental 
Liberals,  and  the  real  or  simulated  hatred  of  the 
illiberal.  At  the  grave  of  Canning,  the  hopes 
of  grief-stricken  Liberalism  turned  to  him,  as  to 
the  political  heir  of  the  statesman  who  had 
nations  for  his  mourners. 

He  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  excited.  They  were 
probably  confined  to  words — for  the  Secretary- 
at-War  was  now  become  only  a  leader  of  the 
Opposition ;  and  such  words  he  uttered  as  no 
less  astonished  his  former  colleagues  than  gra- 
tified his  old  antagonists.  He  violently 
assailed  the  Government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  for  its  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, by  the  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  had  succeeded  in  the  Foreign  Office  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Dudley,  the  friend  and  sue 
cesser  of  Canning.  He  charged  them  wil^ 
having  converted  England  from  being  ''  the 
patron  no  less  than  the  model  of  constitutional 
freedom  "  into  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  con- 
tinental despotism.  They  had  declined — as  Mr. 
Canning  would  have  done — ^to  interfere  between 
the  parties  that  were  just  plunging  Portugal 
and  Spain  into  civil  war :  Falmerston  accused 
them  first  of  non-interference,  and  then  of 
having  interfered  on  the  wrong  side.  About  the 
same  time,  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was  effected. 
So  far  from  objecting  to  acquiescence  in  its 
insidious  stipulations,  he  adduced  the  concern  of 
the  Government  for  the  safety  of  Turkey  as  an 
additional  proof  of  their  afi&nity  with  Absolutism. 
In  all  this— despite  its  inconsistencies  with  some 
of  Canning's  most  emphatic  maxims  of  inter- 
national policy — ^liberals  saw  the  evidences  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  hearty  adoption  of  the  cause 
whose  champion  had  fidlen  when  soaring  in  his 
"  pride  of  place." 

But  to  Palmerston  himself  soon  came  the  hour 
when  he  too  might  mount  to  a  height  as 
proud.  The  Wellington  Administration  fell. 
The  last  of  Aberdeen's  first  years  of  Foreign 
Secretajyship  closed — but  not  till  they  had 
been  signalised  by  the  prompt  recognition  of 
Louis  Philippe,   citizen  King  of  the  French. 


pose  that  he  can  fbrget  that  I  inyariably  ayoided  the 
oigieg  of  his  youth — ^that  I  always  opposed  his  tastes  and 
his  ftivourites  ?  He  hates  me  for  my  opposition,  for  my 
political  attitude,  and  above  all — and  here  I  tell  you 
nothing  new— on  acooont  of  old  recollections  of  his  do- 
mestic Ufe."' 


The  supposed  enemy  of  Canning,  and  over- 
thrower  of  the  Canning  policy,  acted  in  this  most 
conspicuous  instance  upon  tiie  principle  whose 
simple  enunciation  by  Canning  had  appalled 
the  old-world  politicians — ^namely,  that  every 
nation  has  an  exclusive  right  in  the  selection 
of  its  own  Government.  But  a  still  more  bril- 
liant opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  this  prin- 
ciple was  awaiting  tiie  advent  of  Palmerston 
to  office.  Li  the  very  month  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Beform  Ministry,  the  Poles 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  violated  con- 
stitution. That  constitution  was  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  same  political  document 
which  accorded  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
the  sovereignty  of  Poland;  and  to  that  docu- 
ment the  constitutional  monarchies  of  France 
and  England  were  something  more  than  witnesses. 
Of  course,  then,  the  Poles  looked  for  encourage- 
ment to  France  and  England.  Of  course,  too, 
English  Liberals  deemed  their  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  right  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  Nevertheless,  the  months 
went  on  from  November  to  August— the  Polish 
struggle  for  freedom  became  a  struggle  for 
existence — ^and  the  English  Minister  kept  silence. 
Memorials,  inquiries,  and  a  motipn  for  papers, 
were  necessary  to  draw  from  him  even  the  bare 
assurance  that  whatever  obligations  were  im- 
posed upon  Bussia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  would 
receive  the  attention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  was  nearly  twelve  months  later  when 
the  subject  was  revived  in  Parliament.  The 
assurance,  expanded  into  an  assertion  of  the  right 
of  England  to  interfere,  was  renewed.  A  little 
later,  however,  on  amotion  by  Colonel  Evans,  the 
liberal  Foreign  Secretary  of  England  appeared 
to  defend  Bussia,  and  to  reproach  the  Poles  with 
having  been  the  aggressors — ''  for  they  had  com- 
mence the  contest''  which  now  threatened  to  ter- 
minate only  in  their  annihilation.  Honourable 
members.  Conservative  as  well  as  Radical,  shrank 
from  leaving  a  gallant  people,  whose  rights  we 
had  at  least  recognised,  and  whose  sufferings  we 
commiserated,  to  this  dismal  logic  and  still 
more  dismal  prospect.  But  to  questions  prompted 
by  this  feeling,  Palmerston  answered  wiUi  a 
provoking  precision — "  To  ejdierminatc  Poland, 
either  morally  or  politically,  is  so  perfectly  im- 
practicable, that  I  think  there  need  be  no  ap- 
prehension of  its  being  attempted."  When, 
however,  even  this  awM  impossibility  appeared 
to  be  attempted  by  the  vindictive  conqueror, 
who  now  refused  to  show  mercy  as  before  he 
had  refused  to  hold  conference.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston absolutely  apologised  for  Bussian  severities, 
asserted  the  magnanimity  of  the  Czar,  and  ob- 
jected to  the  grant  for  the  relief  of  the  fugi- 
tives who  thronged  to  our  shores.  In  another 
speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  acknow- 
ledged again  the  abstract  right  of  England  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  the  people  he  had  accused  of 
aggression,  and  stated  that  that ''opinion  "had  been 
conmxunicated  to  the  Bussian  Government^  and 
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that  France  adhered  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  while  Austria  and  Prussia 
supported  that  of  Bussia.  He  did  not,  however, 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had 
formally  declined  the  offer  of  France  to  make  an 
interventiononbehalf  of  Poland,  while  it  could  yet 
he  made  with  effect — an  offer  that  is  now  known 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Austria* — and  that  on 
the  express  ground  that  the  relations  of  the 
Court  of  St.  James  'wdth  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg were  ''amicable  and  satisfactory,''  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  over  Poland  were 
"indisputable."  If  he  had  made  this  addition  to 
his  statement,  he  would  only  have  established 
as  a  conviction  what  must  already  have  entered 
as  a  suspicion  into  many  minds---the  suspicion, 
namely,  that  in  questions  of  foreign  policy  the 
friend  of  Canning  had  already  fallen  to  the  prac- 
tical level  of  the  colleague  of  Wellington;  that 
the  names  Palmerston  and  Aberdeen  might 
express  diverse  affinities,  but  not  diverse  pro- 
ducts. As  a  visible  result,  not  Aberdeen,  nor 
scarcely  Castlereagh,  could  have  conducted  to  a 
worse  than  the  annihilation  of  Polish  nationality. 
Unhappily,  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
review  of  the  whole  Thirty  Years  conducts  us. 
As  it  is  in  the  first  chapter,  so  it  is  to  the  last. 
There  is  a  difference  visible  enough  between  the 
methods  in  which  the  two  statesmen  conduct 
affairs — ^as  gi^t  a  difference  as  in  the  aspect  of 
the  two  men ;  the  one  —  according  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  the  great  revealer  of  ourselves  to  our- 
selves —  old,  awkward,  ill-dressed,  reserved, 
haughty ;  the  other — according  to  the  universal 
knowledge — juvenile  (at  seventy-three),  gay, 
elegant,  affable,  and  insolent.  Aberdeen  is  all 
coolness,  quietude,  forbearance,  and  obstinate 
conciliation — while  Palmerston  is  ever  hot, 
ostentatious,  noisy,  sometimes  enei^etic  in  action, 
quick  at  repartee,  but  for  the  most  part  ill- 
timed,  and  therefore  unsuccessful.  The  one  is 
known  by  that  empiric  "  settlement "  of  the 
Eastern  question  which  nearly  ruptured  our 
amity  with  France — ^the  other,  by  his  persistence 
and  success  in  the  solution  of  our  differences 
with  the  United  States.  Each  has  kept  the 
peace  of  the  world,  though  one  is  supposed  to 
have  been  indifferent  as  the  other  inordinately 
averse  to  war:  it  took  their  united  exertions 
to  precipitate  the  catastrophe  they  had  singly 
contrived  to  avert.   Both  have  admirers  at  home. 


*  It  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  book  under  review, 
that  Austria  has  never  been  blind  to  her  perils  from 
Rimian  ambition,  and  has  even  been  willing  to  exchange 
her  own  nnlawfiil  aoqniritions  of  territory  for  secnrity 
from  the  neighbonr  she  has  at  the  same  time  gained. 
Thns  it  is  said  of  the  partition  and  repartition  of  Poland  : 
**  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  indeed,  where  Russia  has  been 
oooeemed,  Austria  has  frequently  erred,  not  so  much 
ffom  a  deore  of  doing  wrong  as  from  a  fear  of  doing 
right.  Russia  and  Prassia  have  generally  joined  toge- 
tl^;  and  then  Austria  has  been  draggeid  with  them. 
This  was  seen  at  the  first  partition  of  JPoland ;  it  was 
seen  as  clearly  at  the  second;  it  was  seen  still  more 
openly  at  the  Cbngress  of  Vienna." 


and  both  appear  to  have  made  England  of  im- 
portance abroad  —  the  one,  by  impressing  on 
all  her  dealings  his  own  upright  pacific,  and  yet 
firm  disposition ;  the  other,  by  intimidating  the 
weak  and  irritating  the  strong.  To  the  conti- 
nental policy  of  boUi  there  appertains,  however, 
the  same  sinister  characteristic  and  the  same 
melancholy  result.  They  have  confided,  in 
common,  for  the  maintenance  of  European  oitler, 
on  a  good  understanding  with  the  despotic 
Powers ;  and  they  have  permitted,  if  they  have 
not  promoted,  the  destruction  of  those  free  States 
by  which  even  a  higher  end  would  be  far  more 
surely  attained.  The  language  and  attitude  of 
Canning  broke  up  the  conspiracy  of  sovereigns 
against  their  subjects,  and  inspired  the  exertions, 
without  exaggerating  the  hopes,  of  natioils 
struggling  to  be  free.  Under  the  rule  of  his  suc- 
cessors— it  is  a  significant  circumstance — ancient 
peoples  and  cities  have  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  Europe;  and  efforts  at  self-liberation 
proved  almost  invariably  abortive.  The  acces- 
sion of  Canning  to  power  was  the  signal  of  a 
new  epoch  in  the  international  relations  of 
Europe — the  signal  of  resistance  to  despotic 
aggressions  upon  national  rights.  **  Thirty 
Years  "  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  his  death, — 
and  behold,  there  is  not  a  firee  constitution  east 
of  the  Rhine ;  Russian  infiuence  has  ruled  unre- 
sisted over  Central  Europe;  and  was  about  to 
establish  itself  in  formal  domination  upon  the 
BosphoruB,  when  arrested  by  the  march  of  armies. 
The  steps  by  which  this  dreary  uniformity  of 
result  has  been  reached,  are  marked  by  a  page 
or  two,  sometimes  only  by  a  few  lines,  in  the 
''History''  before  us:  it  is  to  the  diplomatic 
squabbles  and  domestic  faction-fights  of  the 
period,— -oiu:  miserable  interventions  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  our  famous  expedition  to  the 
Morea, — that  the  historian  devotes  his  faculty 
of  exposition  and  embellishment.  From  the 
Downing-street  stand-point,  such  a  view  of 
relative  proportions  may  be  natural  enough; 
but  to  us,  standing  on  the  common  democratic 
floor, — seeing  nothing  of  importance  in  changes 
of  dynasty,  territory,  or  administration,  but  aa 
thev  affect  the  universal  lasting  interests  of 
nations, — it  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  events  thus  left  in  the  shade  of  blue- 
books  and  forgotten  debates. 

There  remained,  even  after  the  bulletin^ "  Order 
reigns  in  Warsaw,"  a  fragment  and  memorial  of 
PoHsh  nationality  in  the  free  State  of  Cracow — 
described  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  a  ''miserable  little  government;" 
to  his  constituents,  as  "  a  lamp  of  freedom  in 
the  midst  of  despotism."  The  mutual  jealousies 
of  Bussia,  Austoia,  and  Prussia,  had  led  to  the 
stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  that  "  the 
town  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  be  for  ever 

free,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral 

Ko  armed  force  to  be  introduced  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever."  The  exhaustive  ezplicitoess 
of  this  engagement  did  not  prevent  Eussia  occu- 
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pying  Cracow  during  the  war  of  1831 — ^nor 
even  its  triple  occupation^  five  years  later,  by 
the  forces  of  the  three  Powers.  In  the  one  case, 
a  military  advantage — in  the  other,  the  right  of 
search  for  fugitives — ^was  held  by  the  authors  of 
the  infraction  to  be  excluded  from  the  number 
of  possible  "  pretences."  On  the  first  occasion, 
LonL  Falmerston  made  no  remark— on  the  second, 
no  remonstrance,  because,  as  he  afterwards  stated, 
''  it  was  difficult  to  give  effect  to  remonstrance." 
But  this  reason  must  have  been  a  reflection,  not 
a  motive — ^for,  when  first  interpellated  (March, 
1836),  he  declared  the  occupation  to  be  of  quite 
a  temporary  character ;  and  went  on  to  suggest 
circumstances  palliating,  if  not  justifying,  the 
act  which  he  admitted  was  contrary  to  treaty. 
A  month  later,  it  was  moved  by  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  that  a  consul  be  sent  to  Cracow,  as  a 
check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Eussian, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian  consuls,  and  as  a  joint 
representative  with  the  French  consul  of  the 
two  Western  Powers,  who  were  parties  equally 
with  the  Northern  Powers  to  the  establishment 
of  Cracow.  With  this  natural  and  forcible  pro- 
position Lord  Palmcrston  volunteered  com- 
pliance, and  Sir  Stratford  withdrew  his  motion. 
Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  in  that 
session  of  Parliament,  ^or  until  March  22nd, 
1887;  when  an  inquiry  from  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
elicited  that  Lord  Palmcrston  ''had  altered  his  in- 
tention, had  not  sent  a  consul  or  agent  to  Cracow, 
and  it  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to  do  so." 
Thereupon  Lord  Dudley  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
ibr  papers  on  the  subject.  It  would  have  been 
an  awkward  confession  for  an  English  Minister 
to  make,  that  Austria  had  refrised  to  recognise 
an  English  consul,  accredited  to  an  independent 
State.  When  the  motion  was  to  have  been 
brought  on,  Loird  Palmcrston  absented  himself, 
and  the  House  was  counted  out.  A  second 
occupation  of  Cracow,  ending  in  its  absorption 
into  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  made  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1846;  a  few  days  before  the  infamous 
procreation  in  which  an  Austrian  prefect 
offered  moneys  to  the  Polish  peasants  for  the 
heads  of  their  landlords.  Lord  Palmcrston 
again  made  himself  answerable  for  the  due 
regard  of  treaties.  He  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  **  he  had  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  sense  of  justice  and  of  right  tiiat  must 
animate  the  Qovemments  of  Austria,  of  Prussia, 
and  of  Russia,  to  believe  that  they  could  feel 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  deal  with  Cracow 
otherwise  than  Cracow  was  entitled  by  treaty 
engagements  to  be  dealt  with."  He  explicitly 
assured  the  House,  that  "  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  everything  should  be  done 
to  ensure  a  due  respect  being  paid  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Ti^ty  of  Vienna."  He  even 
besought  the  House  not  to  be  influenced  by  Mr. 
Hume's  distrust  of  Austrian  intentions:  ''he 
was  in  possession  of  better  information  than 
Mr.  Hume,  and  was  convinced  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cracow  waa  only  temporary."    This  was 


in  the  last  month  of  the  session  of  1846.  Par- 
liament was  informed  on  its  reassembling  in. 
1847,  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
that  Austria  had  incorporated  Cracow,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  had  protested.  The 
Minister  who  declined  to  remonstrate  against 
occupation,  because  remonstranoe  would  have 
been  inadequate  and  Ineffectual,  ''protests" 
against  the  absorption  by  which  that  occupation 
was  naturally  consummated.  It  is  observable^ 
too,  that  on  tiiis,  as  on  a  former  occasion.  Lord 
Pahnerston  had  declined  the  offer  of  France  to 
resist  with  England  the  violation  of  the  Euro- 
pean rights  involved  in  the  violation  of  the 
safety  guaranteed  to  Polish  independence  by  a 
European  compact. 

Independent  Poland  had  disappearedi  even  to 
its  last  "fantastic  remnant."  But  Hungary, 
her  neighbour,  was  still  a  free  kingdom,  thoiigh 
its  crown  was  on  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
Kaiser;  and  while  France  and  Germany  yet 
slumbered  in  their  chains,  there  was  seen  beyond 
the  Danube  an  ancient  constiixition  putting  forth 
its  powers  for  the  recovery  of  a  gallant  people 
frt>m  an  insidious  bondage.  In  the  last  month 
of  1 847,  the  Hungarian  Diet  reassembled.  Suck 
was  its  composition  that  it  waa  foreseen  a 
Miniitry  independent  of  Austrian  influenoea 
would  soon  be  established,  and,  probably, 
organic  changes  effected.  These  results  were 
realised  with  such  pacific  rapidity  that  on  the 
21st  of  March,  Mr.  Blackwell,  our  Minister  in 
the  Hungarian  capital,  reported  to  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  at  Vienna,  "the  revolution  is  complete." 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Ponsonby  wrote  to  Loud 
Pahoaerston  (May  Srd),  "The  great  object  of 
dread  to  the  Hungarians  is  the  Buuian  power." 
This  announcement,  so  inexplicable  and  ominous, 
appears  to  have  drawn  frx>m  his  lordship  only 
this  very  general  admonition  to  "  the  jiiuMan 
power :" — "  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
Austrian  Government  may  be  able  to  pursue  a 
course  of  policy  which  may  keep  toge^er,  and 
reunite  in  a  closer  and  firmer  manner,  those 
discordant  elements  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
whose  differences  seem  at  present  to  threaten  it 
with  dissolution.  But  sudi  a  result  can  hardly 
bo  accomplished,  as  some  persons  about  the 
Court  of  Vienna  appear  to  think,  by  military 
force  alone."  Already  he  had  been  asked 
in  the  l^ouse  of  Commons  by  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  why  a  Eussian  army  had  invaded  the 
Moldo-WaUachian  principalitieB  (immediately 
adjoining  the  Hungarian  territory).  HerepUedy 
that  the  Eussian  army  had  entered  at  the  request 
of  the  Prince  of  Moldavia,  to  maint^iin  the  quiet 
of  the  provinces,  and  without  orders  from  St. 
Petersburg ;  Ihat  the  corps  was  not  large,  and 
its  stay  would  be  but  short.  He  did  not  add 
that  ho  said  this  on  the  authority  of  the 
Eussian  Ambassador  in  London,  nor  that  he 
had  been  forewarned  by  Lord  Ponsonby  of 
an  apprehenai(»i  of  Bossian  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary.   That  warning  was  repeated  in  a  letter 
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elonng Tiith  this  empliatic  sentence:  *'I  will 
add  that  I  think  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  will 
giTe  the  strongest  support  to  the  Austrians, 
Bhould  they  be  attacked  anywhere  by  a  power 
likely  to  put  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  danger." 
Still  Lord  Palmerston  concealed  from  the  Bri- 
tish public  the  doubt  thus  cast  upon  Baron 
Bronow's  good  £iith;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
hare  demanded  more  explicit  information  from 
that  personage.  By  this  time  (December),  the 
Austrian  Government  having  re-established  itself 
at  Vienna,  and  substituted  Francis  Joseph  for 
Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  was  making  open  but  un- 
sooceasful  war  upon  Hungary — ^whose  Envoy 
Plenipotentiary  thereupon  offered  "  to  afford  to 
the  Cabinet  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  accurate 
information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  in  the  hopes  that  if  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  should 
take  cognisance  of  the  same,  preliminary  nego- 
tiations may  be  entered  into  of  a  nature  to  con- 
solidate order  in  the  territory  of  the  Hungarian 
Crown,  and  to  re-establish  that  tranquillity 
which  has  been  violently  disturbed  by  insane 
intrigues,  and  which  threatens  to  give  way  to  a 
revolution,  of  which  the  effects  will  be  felt 
through  one-third  of  Europe,  unless  respect  for 
the  laws  and  for  plighted  faith  shall  prevail 
against  the  unskilfm  endeavours  and  foolhardy 
experiments  of  a  policy  at  once  revolutionary 
and  reactionary."  To  this  communication  his 
Lordship  repHed,  by  the  Under-Secretary:  "  The 
British  Government  has  no  knowledge  of  Hun- 
gary, except  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  Austrian  Empire ;  and  any  communication 
which  you  have  to  make  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Tcmment,  in  regard  to  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  Hungary, 
should  therefore  be  made  through  Baron  Koller, 
the  representative  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
at  this  Court."  The  Hungarian  Envoy's  re- 
joinder reminded  his  Lordship,  by  quotations 
from  documents  of  unimpeachable  authority, 
**that  Hungary  never  formed  a  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  ;**  and  that  England  had  her- 
self acknowledged  as  much  by  mediating,  at  the 
b^^ixming  of  the  last  century,  between  the  Hun- 
garians and  their  sovereign.  Almost  word  for 
word.  Lord  Palmerston  responded  as  before. 
This  remarkable  correspondence  was  not  laid 
before  Parliament,  but  neither  was  it  confined 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  writers  :  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  Yienna !  it  constituted  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  solitary  and  significant  reply  to  Lord 
Ponsonlnr's  warnings  of  Kussian  intervention, 
and  implied  request  for  instructions. 

Before  another  month  had  elapsed,  the  Bus- 
nans  had  passed  from  Turkish  into  Hungarian 
territory.  Our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
in  concert  with  the  French  Ambassador,  in- 
stantlj  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Porte,  and  with  the  Home  Government.  This 
was  the  English  Secretary's  reply— of  Spartan 
brsvity,  if  not  of  Spartan  spirit:-7 


VUcount  JPalmerHon  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 

Feb.  26, 1849, 
J  have  to  observe  to  your  Excellency,  on  this  matter, 
that  undoubtedly  the  panage  of  BusBian  troops  through 
Turkish  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  interference  in  the 
civil  war  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  an  infraction  of 
the  neutrality  which  the  Porte  had  determined  to  adopt 
in  regard  to  that  civil  war,  and  was  a  fit  subject  of  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  Poite. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter  he  says, 
in  the  Commons,  the  "  Russians  entered  Tran- 
sylvania for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  towns ; 
they  did  not,  I  think,  take  any  other  part  in  the 
hostilities  going  on."  A  month  later  he  receives 
information  from  St.  Petersburg  which  must,  at 
least,  have  shaken  his  reliance  on  Baron 
Brunow,  but  did  not  shake  him  from  his  policy 
of  inaction  and  reticence.  Another  week  elapses, 
and  the  warning  voices  from  Constantinople  and 
St.  Petersburg  are  echoed  from  Vienna :  "With- 
out being  able  to  state  positively,"  writes  Mr. 
Magennis,  "  that  the  required  military  assistance 
has  been  asked  for  on  the  one  side,  and  promised 
on  the  other,  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  arrange- 
ments of  that  nature  have  been  come  to  between 
the  Government  here  and  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg."  Four  days  after  comes  the  official 
announcement  of  Bussian  intervention,  ro« 
peated,  with  details,  within  some  sixty  hours. 
And  at  length  Lord  Palmerston  communicates 
to  the  House  of  Conmions  this  intelligence  of 
events  which  give  the  lie  to  his  Russian 
authority.  He  accompanied  the  infisrmation 
with  the  statement,  "Her  Majesty's  Grovem- 
ment  had  taken  no  steps  to  offer  their  mediation 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  the  Austrian 
Government  had  no  desire  for  such  mediation." 
He  did  not  add  that  Hungary  did  earnestly  de- 
sire such  mediation,  and  had  been  coldly  re* 
puked — nor  that  within  a  few  days  past 
Hungary  had  asked  the  Queen  of  England  to 
nominate  a  Sovereign  to  the  throne  vacated  by 
Austrian  perjury:  a  &ct  learnt  for  the  first 
time  from  Kossuth's  speeches  in  England.  Nor 
did  he  add  that  he  had  abstained  from  remon- 
strance with  Russia.  Yet  so  it  was.  This  was 
Lord  Palmerston's  reply  to  our  Ambassador's 
notification ; — 

Much  as  Her  Majesty's  Qoremment  regret  this  inter- 
ference of  RoBsia,  the  caoses  which  have  led  to  it,  and 
the  effects  which  it  may  prodncQ,  they,  nevertheleBS,  have 
not  considered  the  occasion  to  be  one  which  at  present 
calls  for  any  formal  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  matter.  ^ 

There  was  yet  another  nation  immediately 
affected  by  this  general  violation  of  national 
rights.  Turkey  was,  if  not  disused  to  aid  the 
HungariauB,  quite  averse  to  being  made  an  in* 
strument  of  their  destruction.  The  Porte  abso* 
lutely  refused  to  the  Austrians  permission  to 
re-organize  their  broken  forces  in  Turkish 
territory ;  and  in  this  the  Porte  had  the  ooun- 
tenance  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  Sir  Stntt* 
ford  the  approval  of  his  superior  at  home.  Bat 
when   the  Porte  was  diqjKMed  to  resist   the 
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Bussian  use  of  her  proTinces,  or  retaliate  by 
aiding  the  Hungarians,  the  British  Minister 
ui^d  neutrality  and  submission.  So  unequal 
was  the  measure  meted  out  to  the  different  in- 
truders into  Moldavia,  that  General  Bem,  having 
followed  the  retreating  Bussians  over  the  Turkish 
frontier,  Turkish  troops  were  sent  to  compel  his 
retirement.  At  this  juncture,  it  becomes 
evident  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning  and  the 
Turkish  ministry  were  alike  disgusted  with  the 
part  they  had  to  play  under  Downing-street  dic- 
tation— but  the  play  was  played  out,  even  to 
the  tragic  end. 

We  do  not  forget  that  before  that  catastrophe 
had  come.  Lord  Palmerston  delivered  in  the 
Commons  a  speech  inspired  with  generous  sym- 
pathy for  Hungary,  and  fraught  with  wise  mo- 
nitions to  Austria ; — ^nor  that  when  it  had  come, 
or  was  just  impending,  he  oflfered  the  mediation 
which  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  offering 
because  it  was  sure  of  rejection,  or  because  it  was 
undeserved ; — nor  that  his  most  untimely  appeal 
to  Austrian  clemency  brought  only  insult  to 
England  and  heavier  cruelties  to  Hungary. 
Neither  must  wo  forget  that  he  offered  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  congratulations  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes 
in  Hungary; — ^nor  that  he  reiterated  his  im- 
perious advice  to  the  Porte,  against  any  show  of 
friendliness  for  the  Hungarians; — ^nor  that  he 
maintained  to  the  last  page  of  the  blue-book  his 
cordial  manner  with  that  Baron  Brunow  who  had 
so  unscrupulously  imposed  on  his  credulity. 

The  story  of  Hungary  runs  on  into  that  of 
Turkey  and  the  refugees.  The  biographer  of 
Palmerston  appears  to  desire  for  his  Lordship  the 
honour  of  saving  from  their  arrogant  pur- 
suers those  illustrious  fugitives.  His  Lordship 
has  himself  appropriated  it,  with  blushing  self- 
gratulations.  Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to 
state  that,  according  to  the  blue-books,  the 
whole  credit  of  that  affair  appertains  to  the  Porte 
— or,  if  to  any  foreign  personage,  to  Sir  Stratford 
Canning.  Thirteen  days  did  Sir  Stratford's  urgent 
application  for  authority  equal  to  the  exigency 
lie  unanswered  at  the  English  Poreign  Office ! 
Thirteen  days  did  the  British  Cabinet  occupy  in 
deliberations  on  a  question  which  any  English- 
man, of  any  party,  would  have  answered  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation — ^with  every  moment 
hundreds  of  precious  lives  hanging,  or  seem- 
ing to  hang,  in  jeopardy !  And  of  this  Cabinet, 
a  member,  and  the  mouthpiece,  was  the  Minister 
whose  promptitude  on  the  coast  of  Syria  and  in 
the  waters  of  Greece,  was  so  nearly  enkindling 
war  between  the  sister  nations  of  the  West. 

We  should  like  to  tell  also  the  story  of  Italy — 
the  story  of  how  the  Boman  Bepublic  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  Sicilian  Liberals  abandoned — 
to  tell  it,  that  is,  as  it  has  been  told  to  us,  or  as 
we  have  spelled  it  out  from  the  Parliamentary 
papers.  In  justice  to  himself,  as  a  professed 
historian,  our  Foreign  Secretary's  eulogist  should 
have  thrown  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  darkness  of 


suspicion  that  rests  upon  those  unhappy  trans- 
actions. Is  it  true  that  it  was  the  British  Go- 
vernment which  mggeited  the  French  expedition 
to  Bome  ?  That  they  acquiesced  in  it — ^that  they 
even  desired  *'  the  restoration  of  the  Pope" — ^we 
know  from  the  Marquis  of  Normanby's  published 
despatch.  In  the  case  of  Sicily,  we  know,  fnmk 
equally  invincible  informants,  that  the  most 
explicit  recognition  was  given  to  that  Constitu- 
tional Government  which  the  Sicilians  erected 
in  February  1848,  on  the  basis  laid  down  by  our- 
selves in  1812 — that  our  mediation  was  offered 
and  accepted  by  the  Constitutionalists  and  their 
rejected  sovereign — ^that  we,  as  mediators,  sacri- 
ficed everything  for  which  our  clients  had 
bravely  fought — ^and  that  the  sufferings  which 
they  endured,  despite  the  promise  of  an  amnesty^ 
drew  from  us  only  a  feeble  remonstrance,  which 
was  answered  by  an  insolent  Neapolitan  de- 
fiance. The  scenes  described  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Letters  consummated  a  revolution  commenced 
under  British  encouragement. 

It  is  to  the  publication  of  those  famous 
Letters,  in  the  form  of  friendly  conmiunications 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  their  circulation  by  Lord 
Palmerston  among  the  Courts  of  Europe,  that 
the  biographer  of  these  statesmen  traces,  whim- 
sically enough,  their  present  conjunction.  He 
needed  not  to  have  sought  in  so  accidental  a 
circumstance  the  occasion  of  an  event  he  has 
shown  to  have  been  predestined  by  deep-laid 
tendencies.  It  would  have  become  him  better 
to  have  shown  why  he  so  warmly  praises 
politicians  whose  coalition  even  less  tiian  their 
antagonism  promises  to  carry  out  his  own 
favourite  theory  of  European  relations.  That 
theory  is  —  he  shall  state  it  presently  in  his 
own  well-chosen  words — that  the  partition  of 
Poland  has  given  a  moral  and  political  shock 
to  tlie  whole  continental  system,  from  which  it 
can  never  recover,  till  retnbution  has  overtaken 
the  criminal,  or  restitution  has  been  made  te  the 
despoiled.  It  was  certainly  incumbent  on  him 
to  have  shown  that  the  stetesmen  who  have 
divided  for  a  whole  generation  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land's foreign  relations  had  no  share  in  this  crime, 
have  consistently  denounced  it,  and  have  lost  no 
opportunity  of  compelling  expiation, — or  to  have 
abstained  from  conmiendmg  them,  as  he  does,  to 
the  imcritical  confidence,  &e  patriotic  affection, 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Nor  is  that  all.  On 
the  career  of  one  of  those  stetesmen  there  rests 
a  deeper  blot  than  can  be  made  by  an  error  in 
political  judgment,  or  even  by  a  lack  of  generous 
sentiment.  Lord  Palmerston  is  impeadbied  of  a 
misdemeanor  heavier  than  that  of  insensibiLity 
to  the  best  interests  of  Europe,  or  of  mistaken 
unfaithfulness  to  the  honour  of  England.  We 
do  not  mean  the  accusation  which  Mr.  TJrquhart 
shrieks  after  him  with  the  relentless  energy  of 
profound  conviction,  or  of  malignant  madness. 
That  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  shade  which 
begins  to  attach  to  the  name  of  Pal- 
merston   in    the    sight    of  no   contemptible 
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minority.  It  is  alleged  that  he  has  snb- 
aenred  the  cauae  of  Enssia,  as  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal autocracy,  and  abused  the  sympathies  of 
his  countrymen^  by  an  habitual  concealment  or 
suppression  of  contemporary  facts.  It  is  re- 
marked that,  by  confession  and  by  practice,  he  is 
the  defender  of  secret  diplomacy ;  and  that  by 
secrecy,  by^  the  temporary  strangulation  of 
temporaiy  ignorance,  Pohmd,  Hungary,  and 
Italy,  have  suffered  under  the  eyes  of 
sympathising,  friendly  nations.  It  is  argued 
that,  as  Palmerston  is  too  shrewd  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  finette  of  a 
Nesaelrode  or  a  Schwartzenburg — too  strong 
to  have  been  bound  against  his  ^7ill  by  diplo- 
matic conventionalisms — ^he  must  have  been  in- 
different or  hostile  to  the  peoples,  professions  of 
sympathy  with  whom  kept  him  in  the  office 
than  which  there  is  no  grander  in  Europe;  kept 
him  there  despite  intrigue,  faction,  and  failure. 
Our  historian  is  so  far  tainted  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  region  from  which  he  chooses  to 
survey  his  theme,  as  to  acknowledge,  without 
apologising  for,  the  practice  of  concealment, 
reserve,  and  dissimulation  by  Foreign  Ministers. 
But  he  has  elsewhere  said,  the  reputation  of 
our  statesmen  is  of  greater  importance  than 
their  measures.  In  the  spirit  of  that  sentence,  he 
should  have  imdertaken  the  vindication  of  his 
Pollux  from  the  impeachment  from  only  a  minor 
count  of  which  ho  defends  his  Castor.  He  has  not 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  painfiil  anomalies  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston's  career  abounds.  We 
have  therefore  set  them  forth  anew,  less  to  ex- 
pose the  pernicious  defectiveness  of  a  useful 
book  than  to  strengthen  the  swelling  demand 
for  explanation. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  in  a  prominent 
idea  of  this  history  we  heartily  agree ;  and  as  it 
is  no  less  timely  in  appearance  than  forcible  in 
expression,  our  remaining  space  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  its  reproduction  : — 

The  leoond  partition  of  Poland  was  even  more 
slamelefli  than  the  first*  for  it  was  made,  as  the  present 
attack  on  Turkey  has  been  made,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preventing  reform.  King  Stanislans  Augustas 
had  just  given  the  Poles  a  constitution,  which  Burke  has 
immortalised  in  his  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Uliiga.    The  moat  violent  abuses  had  been  remedied ; 


order  established ;  the  exorbitant  privilegeiof  the  nobles 
abandoned;  legislatorial  chambers  instituted;  a  fair 
prospect,  such  as  made  Burke  exult,  for  the  future  of 
Poland  seemed  dawning.  And  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? The  rapacity  and  jealousy  of  Russia  were 
roused,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  crowned  heads 
affected  such  horror  of  the  atrocious  deeds  of  the  French 
Republicans,  a  new  treaty  of  partition  was  signed.    .  .  . 

There  was  no  pretence  of  the  interests  of  the  Qreek 
subjects  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus  b^ng  attacked, 
when  this  second  outrage  was  committed.  These  blas- 
phemous vindicators  of  monarchical  authority  kept  no 
terms  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  intetference  teas 
exprenly  to  tubveH  a  conHituHon,  Thus  the  struggle 
between  despots  and  constitutions  had  already  begun ; 
Catherine  of  Russia  pUu»d  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
absolutism  of  Europe,  and  was  there,  as  ever,  firmly 
seconded  by  her  faithful  ally,  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia.  At  this  time,  as  in  1772,  the  Russians  were 
victorious  over  Turkey.  The  fiite  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
was  then  in  the  balance,  and  for  the  first  time  we  behold 
the  English  Ministry  awakened  to  the  necessity  ot 
rescuing  Constantinople  from  the  hands  of  Russia.  Mr. 
Pitt  stirred  up  the  old  jealousy  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  by  his  interposition  the  triumphant  legions 
were  stopped  in  their  victorious  march.  But  Mr.  Pitt 
did  not  discern  the  intimate  connexion  that  there  has 
ever  been  between  Turkey  and  Poland.  He  did  not  see 
that  it  was  useless  to  stop  the  advance  of  Russia  in 
the  south,  if  she  were  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
impeded in  the  west.  He  did  not  see  that  to  rescue 
Ihirkey  it  was  necessary  to  save  Poland.  All  the 
calamities  of  this  century  might  have  been  avoided,  had 
there  been  a  powerfdl  constitutional  monarchy  at  War- 
saw, relying  for  its  independence,  not  on  treaties,  but  on 
the  impetuous  blood  of  Sarmatia.  And  such  there  might 
have  been.  The  materials  were  abundant,  they  were 
even  taking  the  form  of  vitality,  when  the  unscrupulous 
hand  of  Catherine  rent  them  asunder,  and  she  gorged 
her  voracious  appetite  with  the  remains.  The  hour  of 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  has  been  that  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland.  As  they  have  fallen  together, 
so  ought  they  to  rise  together.        .        .        .        .      . 

Like  the  unfortunate  Margaret  of  Ax^jou,  in  Shakes- 
pear's  Richard  III.,  or  like  the  Fates  in  Greek  tragedy, 
the  figure  of  Poland  cannot  by  any  artifice  or  crime  bo 
prevented  from  disturbing  the  visions  of  power  and 
dominion  in  which  the  tyrants  of  modern  Europe 
would  indulge;  and  the  spectre  of  a  noble  nation, 
cowardly  murdered,  haunts  them  to  their  doom.  We 
may  well  tremble  when  we  look  back  through  so  many 
stormy  years,  and  trace  the  terrible  evils  which  have 
sprung  from  that  great  public  crime ;  and  on  seeing  the 
retributive  punishment  which  impends  over  the  titled 
descendants  of  those  who  perpetrated  that  iniquity,  we 
may  humbly  and  piously  recognise  the  justice  of  Heaven. 
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AxEEicA.  may  justly  boast,  and  docs  boast,  of 
extraordinary  facilities  for  the  production  of 
monsters  of  all  kinds.  One  would  think,  by 
the  parade  of  yastness  so  persevcringly  made 
by  oar  transatlantic  friends,  that  the  recognized 
and  popular  notion  of  greatness  is  with  them,  or 
a  tolerably  large  section  of  them  at  least,  iden- 
tical with  bigness.  The  biggest  specimen  of 
every  deiicribable  or  indescribable  thing  in  exist- 


ence is  American  or  Yankee.  Their  newspapers 
are  "  the  largest  newspapers  in  all  creation" — 
their  steam-boats  are  measured,  not  by  the  foot 
rule,  but  by  the  land -surveyor's  chain,  stretching 
so  many  £nEu;tions  of  a  mile — ^their  hotels  are  a 
conglomerate  of  desirable  residences  of  which 
a  traveller  needs  a  map  in  order  to  find  his  way 
home  after  he  has  got  within  doors — ^their  works 
of  art  for  public  vi^w  are  panoramas  stretching 
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"a  Sabbath-day*8  journey"  or  more — ^thoir  soa< 
serpents  are  so  long  that  while  the  mouth  of 
one  is  yawning  to  swaUow  a  man-of-war,  the 
captain  on  deck  stands  in  need  of  his  telescope 
that  he  may  catch  a  look  at  the  tail — ^their  tall 
men  run  to  such  a  marvellous  height  that  they 
have  to  get  up  a  ladder  to  shave  themselves, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Where  the  same  tendency  to  mon- 
strosity is  not  demonstrable  by  sheer  bigness, 
the  modest  Yankee  intensifies  exaggeration  in 
some  analogous  way: — when  he  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  travel  he  "concludes  to  locomote" 
at  the  rate  of  greased  lightning: — when  he 
trots  his  prairie  steed  he  passes  the  milestones 
80  rapidly  that  to  the  astonished  stranger  from 
the  old  country,  who  sits  by  his  side,  they  ap- 
pear close  together  like  the  grave-stones  in  a 
churchyard : — ^when  he  does  battle  he  licks  his 
adversary  "slick,''  and  "chaws  him  up"  terri- 
tory and  all : — when  he  competes  in  rivtdry  with 
his  neighbours,  he  "  whips  the  universe  :" — 
and  when  he  is  boastful,  and  that  is  always,  he 
challenges  the  "  univarsal  airth."  As  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  growth  and  prevalence  of 
this  grandiose  and  mouthing  oonceit— for  the 
spirit  of  a  nation  is  never  without  its  incarnated 
embodiments — Yankeedom  exhibits  now  and 
then  some  startling  developments  of  human 
character;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  most  monster  humbug  of  our  time,  or  of  all 
times,  is  an  American.  Compared  to  Bamum, 
Cagliostro  himself  was  a  blundering  novice,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  endowed  with  a  more 
tender  oonscienoe.  More  than  any  other  im- 
postor Bamum  has  humbugged  the  world ;  but 
he  has  a  more  distinguished  claim  to  notice  than 
his  predecessors  from  the  fact  that,  more  than 
they  allj  the  fabricator  of  the  sham  mermaid, 
of  Washmgton's  nurse,  of  the  mock  dwarf  abor- 
tion, has  succeeded  in  humbugging  himself. 
While  plundering  the  public  of  both  hemispheres 
by  the  agency  of  the  most  outrageous  and  ela- 
borete  lies,  and  swindling  mankind  by  a  system 
of  wholesale  delusion,  he  has  laid  the  flattering 
imction  to  his  soul  that  he  is  a  practical  moralist 
and  a  devout  Christian.  Blind  as  a  mole  to  the 
obligations  of  truth  and  good  faith, — while  he 
robs  his  own  fellow-countrymen  and  ours  by 
false  proclamations,  he  makes  it  a  point  of  con- 
science to  expound  the  Scriptures  periodically 
to  his  miserable  accomplices  in  villany;  and 
having  enriched  himself  by  the  life-long  practice 
of  the  grossest  frauds,  parades  himself  upon  the 
platform  as  the  apostle  of  temperance,  or  in  the 
pulpit  as  the  preacher  of  religion  and  virtue. 
It  IS  a  fitting  climax  to  the  career  of  such  a 
living  libel  upon  all  that  is  manly  in  humanity 
—and  if  we  do  not  greafly  err  it  will  be  found 
in  the  end  fraught  with  the  retribution  which 
awaits  him — ^that  he  should  be  urged  by  his 
wretched  conceit  to  even  such  a  partial  avowal 
of  his  moral  obliquities  as  his  autobiography 
sets  forth.    A  more  certain  expedient  &r  en- 


suring the  contempt  and  reprobation  of  all 
honest  men  could  hardly  have  been  devised. 
He  will  ultimately  take  his  stand  in  the  social 
rank  according  to  testimony  of  his  own  pro- 
ducing, and  that  stand  will  be  among  the  swin- 
dlers, blacklegs,  blackguards,  pickpockets,  and 
thimble-riggers  of  his  day,  and  if  he  soar  above 
them  in  popular  estimation  it  will  be  only  from 
the  possession  of  superior  craft  and  cunning. 

"  RetHy  quoeunquemodo  remy'*  has  been  Bar- 
nimi's  motto  and  principle  of  action  from  the 
first  dawn  of  reason  to  the  present  hour ;  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  money  he  has  dedicated  his  whole 
being,  soul  and  body.  For  money  he  ransacked 
the  United  States,  north  and  south,  preaching 
here,  lecturing  there,  blacking  his  brazen  face 
and  chaunting  Nigger  melodies  in  the  other 
plaice— but  lying  everywhere,  and  pretesting  the 
truth  of  his  lies  by  his  profuse  liberality  in  the 
article  of  printers'  ink.  That  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  amassing  immense  wealth — if  it  be  a 
cireumstance  to  be  regretted  on  the  score  of 
example — ^is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  reckless 
audacity  of  morel  turpitude  that  characterized 
the  man,  and  the  wholesale  impudence  which 
habit  had  made  natural  to  him.  His  volume,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  will  serve  as  a  class-book  for 
succeeding  scoundrels  aspiring  to  similar  success 
by  the  use  of  similar  means:  frt)m  all  that 
appears,  however,  it  is  not  likely  to  teach  the 
Yankees  very  much ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
specimens  of  the  genus  homo  of  the  Bamum 
t3^  will  be  sought  in  vain  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Bamum  was  nurtured  in  a  bad  school.  Prac- 
tical joking,  which  for  the  most  part  is  your 
practical  blackguard's  rendering  of  humour,  and 
the  elements  of  which  are  lies  acted  instead  of 
spoken — and  in  which  no  man  of  taste,  educa- 
tion, or  common  sense  is  ever  fond  of  indulging^ 
— were  the  favourite  amusement  of  his  sire  and 
grandsire  and  their  familieQ.  To  this  beggarly 
oharacteristio  of  his  race  may  be  added  lax 
notions  of  honesty,  of  which  their  descendant, 
with  much  unction,  and  with  an  innocence  of 
moral  perception  peculiar  to  himself,  records 
some  curious  instances.  Bamum  was  the  favourite 
of  his  maternal  grandfiither,  after  whom  he  was 
christened  Phineas,  and  who,  by  way  of  practical 
joke,  presented  the  boy  with  a  landed  estate, 
upon  which  he  was  aDowed  to  plume  himself 
for  years,  until  the  joke  was  ripe,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  make  the  discovery  that  the  land 
was  nothing  but  a  patch  of  irreclaimable  bog, 
not  worth  a  cent.  Such  humorous  and  in- 
stractive  narratives  as  this  form  the  burden  of 
much  of  Bamum's  earlier  history.  With  them 
are  mingled,  however,  some  few  readable  stories 
characteristic  of  the  out-of-the-way  humour  and 
smartness  of  American  dealers. — ^Here  is  oae 
which  may  serve  as  a  sample  :— 

"  Tin  pedlen,"  as  they  were  callsd,  were  sbvndant  in 
those  days.  They  travelled  through  the  country  in 
covered  wagons,  fified  with  tin  ware^  and  small  Yankee 
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I  of  ■Imoifc  tvery  deieriptioii,  inelndiog  jewellery, 
dry  goodfl^  pins,  neodleib  Ac  &c.  They  were  a  sharp  set 
of  nan,  always  ready  for  a  trade,  whether  oesh  or  barter, 
and  as  they  generallv  were  destitute  of  moral  principle^ 
whoever  dealt  with  them  was  pretty  sure  to  be  cheated. 
I>r.  Carrington  had  frequently  traded  with  them,  and 
had  juat  aa  frequently  been  shared.  He  at  last  declared 
he  would  naf  er  again  hare  any  business  transactian  with 
that  kind  of  people.  One  day  a  pedler  drore  up  to  the 
doctor's  store,  and,  jumping  from  his  wagon,  went  in 
and  told  him  he  wished  to  barter  some  go^  with  him. 
Hm  doctor  declined  trading,  qnietly  remarking  that  he 
had  haen  shaved  enough  by  tin  pedlen,  and  would  hare 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 

"  It  is  Tery  hard  to  proscribe  an  entire  daw  because 
some  of  its  members  happen  to  be  dishonest,"  said  the 
pedler,  "  and  I  insist  on  your  giving  me  a  trial.  I  am 
travelUng  all  through  the  oount^,  and  can  get  rid  of  any 
of  yoor  unsaleable  goods.  So,  to  give  you  a  fair  chance, 
I  wHl  sell  you  anything  I  have  in  my  wagon  at  my 
lowent  wholeaale  price,  and  will  take  in  ezc^ge  any- 
thing yon  may  please  to  pay  me  from  your  store  at  the 
retail  price." 

"  Your  offer  seems  a  fair  one,**  said  the  doctor,  "and  I 
win  kM>k  over  your  goods." 

Ha  proceeded  to  the  wagon,  and  seeing  nothing  that, 
he  wanted  except  a  lot  of  whetstones,  of  which  the  pedler 
had  a  quantity,  he  enquired  the  price. 

"  My  wholesale  price  of  whetstones  is  three  dollars  per 
dozen,    replied  the  p^er. 

«  Wen,  I  wffl  take  a  gross  of  them,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  twelve  doaen  wbetaUmes  were  brought  in,  counted 
out,  and  carefully  placed  upon  a  shelf  behind  the  counter. 

"Now,"  said  the  pedler,  "you  owe  me  thirty-siz 
dollars,  for  which  I  am  to  take  such  goods  aa  you  please 
at  the  retail  price.  Come,  doctor,  what  are  yon  going  to 
pay  me  in  ?" 

'*In  whetatones,  at  fifty  oents  each,  which  wiU  take 
juat  six  dozen,"  replied  the  doctor  gravely,  at  the  same 
time  commencing  to  oount  back  one>half  of  his  purchase. 

The  pedlar  looked  astonishment  for  the  moment,  and 
then  bursting  into  a  horse-laugh,  he  exclaimed,  "  Took 
in,  hy  bokey  !  Here,  doctor,  take  this  dollar  for  your 
tjcooble  (handing  him  the  money),  give  me  back  my 
tni^  and  111  acknowledge  foe  ever  that  you  are  too 
sharp  for  a  tin  pedler !" 

The  doctor  accepted  the  proposed  oompDonuse,  and  was 
never  troubled  by  that  pedler  again. 

Among  such  stories  as  tho  above,  however, 
the  EngliBh  reader  will  stumble  occasionally 
upon  others  which  will  remind  him  of  the  pecu- 
liar Bamum  faculty.  He  will  see  that  the  same 
ingenious  hand  which  knew  how  to  stitch  the 
fore-quarters  of  a  dead  monkey  to  the  tail  of  a 
dried  ood,  and  thus  to  produce  a  mermaid,  knows 
alM  how  to  resuscitate  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
eat-and-dried  Joe  Miller,  and  dress  them  up 
into  the  fiusts  of  his  own  personal  experience. 
Examples  of  this  convenient  kind  of  tinkering 
are  plentiful  enough,  though  the  venerable  Joe 
undergoes,  in  some  instances,  such  awftd  muti- 
lation that  the  original  features  are  hardly  re- 
oognised;  and  what  is  worse,  and  was  not 
intended,  the  jocund  spirit  has  evaporated  en- 
tirely— the  jokes  in  their  paraphrased  version 
turn  out  to  be  no  jokes  at  all,  and  the  reader  not 
in  the  secret  of  tiieir  construction  reads  them 
again  and  again  wondering  what  the  author  is 
driving  at. 

How  mnoh  of  Mr.  Bamum's  revelations  is  to 
be  believed,  and  hownmoh  of  them  is  sheer  Uee 


and  moonshine  ?  That  is  the  question.  Who 
shall  say  that  when  this  autobiographical  spec, 
has  served  its  purpose,  and  brought  the  antici- 
pated addition  of  dollars  to  the  showman's 
coffers,  another  volume  may  not  be  forthcoming 
in  which  the  writer  shall  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  nauseous  depravity  in  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  clothe  himself  in  this  book,  and  stand 
forth  in  a  new  light.  Positively,  we  have  our 
suspicions  whether  this  candid  confession  be  not 
after  3II  as  much  an  imposture  and  humbug  as 
old  Mother  Heth,  the  mermaid,  and  Tom  Thumb. 
Sure  we  are  that  it  has  been  muck-raked  toge- 
ther for  the  same  special  purpose — ^to  wit,  to 
subserve  the  greedy,  money-getting  propensities 
of  tho  author ;  and  it  were  stupidly  to  add  our^ 
selves  to  the  multitude  of  Bamum's  gulls,  to 
afford  credence  to  any  part  of  his  narrative 
which  is  not  at  least  capable  of  proof  by  the 
corroborative  testimony  of  honest  witnesses. 
With  this  protest  we  shall  proceed  to  notice 
briefly  the  leading  events  of  the  life  of  Bamum 
as  here  recorded. 

Passing  over  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the 
foture  showman, — ^the  clumsy  witticisms  and 
disgusting  practical  jokes  of  his  grandfather, — 
the  boy's  proficiency  in  arithmetic, — ^his  early 
savings  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  in  mo- 
lasses candy, — and  the  whole  string  of  cobbled 
Joe  Millers  with  which  he  has  contrived  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  or  to  defeat  the  faithful- 
ness of  memory  in  writing  the  history  of  this 
period  of  his  life — we  find  Bamum,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  a 
Mr.  Keelen,  at  Grassy  Plain,  within  a  mile  of 
the  town  of  his  burth.  That  the  teaching  of 
the  peculiar  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  was  not  lost  upon  him,  is  evident  from  his 
first  commercial  transaction  of  any  importance. 
His  employer  kept  a  barter  itore ;  and  his  first 
business  exploit,  which  he  recounts  as  follows, 
ihrows  a  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  commerce 
of  which  it  was  the  focus : 

On  one  occasion,  a  pedler  called  at  our  store  with  a 
large  wagon  filled  with  oommon  green  glass  bottles,  of 
various  sizes,  holding  from  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon.  My 
employers  were  both  absent,  and  X  bantoed  him  to 
trade  his  whcde  load  of  bottles  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Thinking  me  a  greenhorn,  he  accepted  my  proposition, 
and  I  managed  to  pay  him  off  in  unsaleable  goods  at  exor- 
bitant prices.  Soon  after  he  departed,  Mr.  Keelen  re- 
turned, and  found  his  UtUe  store  half  fiUed  with  bottles! 

"What, under  heavens,  have  yon  been  doing?"  said 
he,  in  surprise. 

"  I  have  been  trading  goods  for  bottles,"  sud  I. 

"You  have  made  a  fool  of  yonrself,**  he  exckimed; 
"  for  you  have  bottles  enough  to  supply  the  whole  town 
for  twenty  years." 

I  begged  him  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  promised  to  get 
rid  of  tiie  entire  lot  within  three  months. 

To  get  rid  of  the  botties  yoxmg  Bamum  drew 
out  the  scheme  of  a  lottery;  and  issued  a 
thousand  tickets  with  a  programme  of  five 
hundred  prizes.  Tho  prizes  were  to  be  paid  in 
goods,  and  the  goods  were  principaUy  the 
bottles,  coupled  with  a  collection  of  rusty  tin- 
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ware  which  it  was  desirahle  to  get  rid  of.  The 
tickets  sold  like  wildfire ;  a  day  was  fixed  for 
the  drawing,  and  the  lottery  came  off.  Soon 
after,  the  winners  came  for  their  prizes,  when 
it  would  happen  that  a  young  laidy  who  had 
drawn  a  five  dollar  prize  would  receive  a  piece 
of  tape,  a  few  pins,  sixteen  rusty  tin  skimmers, 
and  thirty  or  forty  green  glass  hottles  of  half- 
gallon  capacity.  Boiae  who,  purchasing  twenty 
tickets,  had  won  ten  prizes,  had  nothing  hut 
green  glass  hottles  to  receive.  AVithin  ten  days 
every  hottle  had  vanished,  and  the  old  and 
worthless  stock  of  tinware  had  given  place  to 
new  goods  bright  as  silver.  Pretty  well,  this, 
for  a  lad  of  fifteen.  One  already  sees  the  mer- 
maid looming  in  the  distance. 

Bamum  evidently  dwells  with  pleasure  upon 
this  barter  store,  the  scene  of  his  dawning 
genius.  He  declares  it  to  be,  of  all  places,  the 
best  for  a  boy  "  to  get  his  eye-teeth  cut,"  and 
thus  describes  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  an 
establishment  which  he  recommends  as  the  ~ 
in  which  a  lad  can  learn  his  trade. 

Many  of  oor  cnstomen  were  hatters,  and  we  took  hats 
in  payment  for  goods.  The  hatters  mixed  their  inferior 
furs  with  a  little  of  their  best,  and  sold  us  "  oony  '*  hats 
for  "  otter."  Wo  in  return  mixed  our  sugars,  teas  and 
liquors,  and  gave  them  the  most  valuable  names.  It  was 
"  dog  cat  dog."  Our  cottons  were  sold  for  wool,  our 
wool  and  cotton  for  silk  and  linen ;  in  fact,  nearly  every- 
thing was  different  from  what  it  was  representchd.  The 
customers  cheated  us  in  thei;:  fabrics :  we  cheated  the 
customers  with  our  goods.  Each  party  expected  to  be 
cheated,  if  it  was  possible.  Our  eyes,  and  not  our  ears, 
had  to  he  our  masters.  We  must  believe  little  that  we 
saw,  and  leas  that  we  heard.  Our  calicoes  were  all  "fast 
colours,"  according  to  our  representations,  and  the  colours 
would  generally  run  "  fast "  enough,  and  show  them  a  tub 
of  soap-suds.  Our  ground  coffee  was  as  good  as  burnt 
peas,  beans,  and  com  could  make ;  and  our  ganger  was 
tolerable,  considering  the  price  of  corn-meal,  "nio  "  tricks 
of  trade"  were  numerous.  If  a  pedler  wanted  to  trade 
with  us  for  a  box  of  beaver  hats  worth  sixty  dollars  per 
dozen,  he  was  sure  to  obtain  a  box  of  "  conies"  which 
were  dear  at  fifteen  dollars  per  dozen.  If  we  took  our 
pay  in  clocks,  warranted  to  keep  good  time,  the  chances 
were  that  they  were  no  better  than  a  chest  of  drawers 
for  that  purpose — that  they  were  like  Rndar's  razors, 
"  made  to  sell,"  and  if  half  the  number  of  wheels  neces- 
sary to  form  a  clock  could  be  found  within  the  case,  it 
was  as  lucky  as  extraordinary. 

Having  learned  to  trade,  or  in  other  words, 
'*cut  his  eye-teeth"  in  this  hopeful  school, 
Bamum  soon  gets  to  trade  "on  his  own  hook," 
and  in  1828  we  see  him  as  proprietor  of  a  littJc 
store  in  his  native  town.  One  of  his  customers 
was  an  old  miller,  named  Crofut,  whose  every 
other  word  was  an  oath.  One  day  he  was  swearing 
in  Bamum's  store,  when  a  justice  of  the  peace 
who  was  present  told  him  that  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  fine  him  one  dollar  for  swearing. 

Crofut  responded  immediately,  with  an  oath,  that  ho 
did  not  care  a  d — n  for  the  Connecticut  blue  laws. 

"That  will  make  two  dollars,"  said  Mr.  Seelye. 

This  brought  forth  another  oath. 

'*  Three  dollars,"  said  the  sturdy  justice. 

Nothing  but  oaths  were  given  in  reply,  until  Esquire 
Seelye  declared  the  damage  to  the  Connecticut  laws  to 
amount  to  fifteen  dollars. 


Crofut  took  out  a  twenty-dollar  bill,  and  handed  it 
to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  with  an  oath. 

**  Sixteen  dolUirs,"  said  Mr.  Seelye,  connUog  oat  four 
dollars  to  hand  to  Mr.  Crofut  as  his  change. 

"  Oh,  keep  it,  keep  it,"  said  Crofnt,  "  I  don't  want  any 
change,  Til  d< — ^n  soon  swear  out  the  balance."  And  he 
did  so,  after  which  he  was  more  circumspect  in  his  ooo- 
versation,  remarking  that  twenty  dollars  a-day  for  swear- 
ing was  about  as  much  as  he  could  stand. 

Another  of  Bamum's  customers  was  Haisk 
Bailey,  a  showman.  This  man  imported  the 
first  elephant  to  America,  and  made  a  fortune  by 
exhibiting  it.  At  length  he  grew  tired  of  roam- 
ing about  the  country,  and  sold  one  half  of  his 
interest  in  the  animal,  with  the  condition  that 
the  purchaser  should  travel  the  beast,  and  remit 
him  one  half  of  the  profits.  The  new  partner 
performed  only  one  half  of  the  contract — ^he  tra- 
velled the  elephant,  but  pocketed  all  the  profits. 
After  waiting  a  long  time  in  vain  for  his  remit- 
tances. Hack  had  to  hunt  up  the  delinquent, 
and  started  in  chase.  He  came  up  with  his 
bestipc^riner  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  found  the 
man  determined  to  cheat  him,  and  stubborn  as 
a  mule;  he  would  neither  sell  his  own  sharo 
nor  buy  Hack's,  and  defied  the  latter  to  do  his 
worst.    But  Hack  Bailey  was  not  to  be  done. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  the  partner  went  to  the 
bam  to  take  the  elephant^  which  was  to  be  led  to  the 
next  town.  He  found  Hack  Buley  standing  at  the  ele- 
phant's nde  with  a  loaded  riile. 

"  Don*t  you  touch  that  animal  quite  yet,"  said  Hack, 
raising  his  rifle. 

"Mr.  Bailey,  do  you  mean  to  kill  me?"  cried  the 
affrighted  partner. 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Bailey ;  "  I  mean  to  do  nothing  bat 
what  is  lawful.  I  came  here  to  get  my  rights.  You 
refuse  them  to  me.  You  ought  to  know  me  better  than 
to  suppose  you  can  impose  upon  me  any  longer.  You  have 
refused  to  buv  or  sell — now  you  may  do  w£it  yon  please 
with  your  half  of  that  elephant,  but  I  am  folly  deter- 


mined to  shoot  my  half*' 
"  Stop,  stop,  and  I'll 
with  a  look  of  horror. 


"  Stop,  stop,  and  I'll  settle  !*'  exclaimed  the  partner, 

th  a  look  of  horror. 

*'  Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  said  Hack,  proceeding  to  take 
aim. 

**  I  will,  upon  honour,'*  was  the  earnest  reply. 

Hack  lowered  his  rifle ;  and  within  half  an  hour  after- 
wards he  had  sold  his  half  of  the  elephant  to  his  partner 
for  a  good  round  price. 

The  store  not  fully  answering  Bamum's 
expectations,  he  added  the  business  of  a  lottery 
office  to  his  general  trafiic,  and  sold  an  enormous 
number  of  tickets  by  dint  of  extraordinary 
puffing  and  lying.  Having  finally  done  with 
that  branch  of  trade,  he  exposes  at  some  length 
the  fraudulent  transactions  connected  with  it, 
and  the  villanous  profits  which  the  ooncoctors 
of  lottery  schemes  always  reserve  for  them- 
selves ;  and  he  complacently  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  by  so  doing  he  considers  that  he 
atones  to  society  for  the  share  he  took  in  the 
roguery. 

In  1829  Bamum  married  a  Miss  Charity 
Hallet,  ''an  attractive  tayloress."  In -1831  he 
started  a  newspaper,  the  Herald  of  I^eedom, 
and  soon  got  into  prison  for  libel,  and  was  con- 
fined for  sixty  days,  coming  out  at  the  end  of 
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that  teim  in  triompli.  According  to  the  pro- 
verb, "between  two  stools''  he  fdl  to  the 
ground  towards  the  close  of  1834 — ^the  store 
business  was  disposed  of,  and  the  newspaper  had 
to  be  sold  to  put  its  proprietor  in  Ainds  where- 
with to  try  his  fortune  in  the  capital. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1834-5  that  Bamum 
remoTed  with  his  family  to  New  York.  Though 
his  pecuniary  means  were  but  small,  he  had 
found  out  that  he  could  make  money  rapidly 
whenever  he  ''set  about  it  with  a  will."  In 
New  York  he  commenced  life  as  a  "  drummer  " 
(a  sort  of  touter,  we  presume)  to  several  stores, 
keeping,  like  Micawber,  a  sharp  look-out  for 
anything  that  might  turn  up.  Every  morning 
he  consulted  the  columns  of  ''Wants''  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  hoping  to  find  something  suit- 
able ;  and  many  a  wild-goose  chase  he  had  after 
the  visionary  fortunes  which  each  day's  news 
announced.  Some  of  these  geese  with  golden 
eggs  he  describes  graphically  enough ;  but  they 
had  no  temptations  for  him ;  and  in  May,  1835, 
having  received  a  little  cash  from  home,  he 
open^  a  small  boarding-house,  and  purchased 
an  interest  in  a  grocery  store.  It  was  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  while  keeping  a  store,  that 
Bamum  heard  of  Joice  Heth,  the  soi-disant  nurse 
of  Washington,  aged  161.  Comprehending  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  her,  he  immediately 
set  off  to  Philadelphia,  saw  her,  and  bought  her 
of  her  owners  for  a  thousand  dollars,  borrowing 
half  the  money.  The  hypocritical  old  hag,  whose 
real  age,  it  came  out  afterwards,  was  under 
eighty,  though  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  had 
been  tutored  to  lie  with  such  plausibility,  and  to 
sing  psalms  in  such  a  sanctimonious  strain,  that 
few  people  who  saw  her  doubted  the  pretensions 
she  assumed,  supported  as  they  were,  apparently, 
by  the  plain  and  simple  tale  she  told.  The 
newspapers,  with  a  fellow-feeling  for  a  quondam 
brother-editor,  one  and  all  patronised  the  im- 
posture, and  most  effectually  gulled  the  public 
into  its  reception.  As  a  result,  the  whole  world 
of  New  York  rushed  to  see  her,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  multitude  in  other  places. 
When  the  novelty  wore  off,  it  was  revived  again 
by  the  rumour,  whispered  about,  that  Joice  Heth 
was  not  a  living  creature  at  all — ^nothing  but  a 
speaking  automaton ;  and  again  the  crowds  of 
gulls  presented  themselves  to  be  plucked.  Bar- 
num  pretends  that  he  did  not  Imow,  and  does 
not  know  to  the  present  hour,  that  the  hag  was 
an  impostor ;  but  the  pretence  is  too  shallow  to 
hold  good  even  against  the  evidence  adduced  in 
his  own  book. 

While  exhibiting  the  old  negress,  Bamum 
picked  up  a  vagabond  Italian  stUt-^alker,  dish- 
spinner,  and  balancer,  named  Antonio.  Having 
contracted  with  the  fellow  to  get  his  face 
washed,  in  order  that  nobody  might  know  him 
again,  Bamum  re-christened  him  Yivalla ;  and 
marching  with  him  through  the  country,  either 
exhibited  him  himself,  or  let  him  out  on  lease  to 
the  managers  of  such  theatres  and  spectacles  as 


he  met  with  on  his  route.  While  travelling 
with  Yivalla  and  a  company  of  congenial 
spirits — tumblers,  fire-eaters,  and  nigger-chatmt- 
ers — ^Bamum  heard  of  the  death  of  Joice,  whose 
body  Avas  brought  to  him  in  a  sleigh  to  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  submitted  to  a  post-mortem 
examination,  when  the  imposture  was  at  once 
discovered.  From  this  time  up  to  the  summer 
of  1838,  probably  not  choosing  to  return  to  New 
York  until  the  indignation  occasioned  by  the 
old  negress  hoax  had  subsided,  Bamum  led  the 
life  of  a  travelling  showman  with  very  various 
success — sometimes  making  money  fast,  and  at 
others  compelled  to  pawn  his  watch  or  a  portion 
of  his  properties  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
hour.  In  June,  1838,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  in  possession  of  2,500  dollars,  having  sold 
off  his  stock  and  disbanded  his  company.  Here 
he  advertised  for  a  partnership,  and  received 
overtures,  among  others,  from  a  coiner  who 
wanted  to  invest  his  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
new  dies  for  purposes  of  forgery.  He  eventually 
joined  a  German,  a  maker  of  blacking  and  bear's- 
greose,  who  swindled  him  out  of  his  ^loney  in 
double-quick  time,  and  then  decamped.  But  in 
the  interim  he  had  picked  up  a  dancing  phe- 
nomenon in  a  lad  named  John  Diamond.  With 
this  youth,  after  exhibiting  in  the  New  York 
Yauxhall  to  little  purpose,  he  again  set  forth  on 
a  travelling  tour,  in  which  he  made  but  little 
profit  and  endured  many  mortifications,  being 
committed  to  gaol  on  a  fiilse  charge  of  debt.  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  April,  1841,  with  a 
determination  never  again  to  be  an  itinerant 
showman. 

Bamum  now  commenced  selling  Bibles,  and 
at  the  same  time  leased  Yauxhall  in  the  name 
of  his  brother-in-law,  thinking  it  might  compro- 
mise his  dignity  as  a  '^  Bible-man"  to  be  known 
as  the  lessee  of  a  theatre.  The  season  closed 
with  a  profit  of  200  dollars.  Just  then  it  came 
to  his  knowledge  tnat  Scudder's  American 
Museum  was  to  be  sold,  with  the  entire  collec- 
tion, for  15,000  dollars.  He  resolved  to  buy  it, 
and  being  asked  by  a  Mend  who  knew  his 
poverty  what  he  intended  to  buy  it  with,  re- 
plied, ''  Brass,  for  silver  and  gold  I  have  none." 
While  Bamum  was  forming  this  resolution,  and 
contriving  the  means  to  carry  it  out  without 
money,  the  directors  of  Peale's  Museum,  an  in- 
corporated institution,  were  actually  engaged 
with  the  agent  of  the  proprietors  in  negotiating 
the  purchase.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Any- 
thing that  could  be  done,  of  course,  irrespective 
of  the  dictates  of  honour  or  conscience.  In  the 
first  place,  Bamum  got  an  agreement  from  the 
agent  to  the  effect  that  if  the  directors  of  Peale's 
Museum  failed  in  completing  the  purchase 
within  the  period  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  so  to  do — they  having  already  paid 
a  thousand  dollars  deposit — in  that  cose,  he, 
Bamum,  should  be  the  purchaser.  An  agree- 
ment to  this  purport  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  both  parties.    In  possession  of  this  document, 
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BamuuL  sets  off  to  his  Mends,  the  New  York 
editorsi  to  Bolicit  the  use  of  their  columns,  a 
matter  in  which  he  appears  to  have  had  no  dif- 
fioidty.  By  their  complicity,  he  wrote  a  large 
number  of  squibs,  ''  blew  the  speculation  sky- 
high/'  and  persuaded  the  public,  who  were 
called  upon  to  subscribe  for  shares,  that  such  a 
speculation  would  be  no  better  than  Dickens's 
«  Grand  United  Metropolitan  Hot  Muffin  and 
Crumpet-bakiDg  and  Punctual  Delivery  Com- 
pany." The  stock,  he  remarks,  was  immediately 
**  dead  as  a  herring."  The  negotiating  directors, 
thinking  to  conciliate  him,  sent  for  him,  and 
engaged  him  as  manager  of  the  concern,  with 
his  consent.  But  he  had  effectually  prevented 
them  from  paying  the  purchase-money  at  the 
stipulated  tune,  and  on  the  day  following  their 
failure  so  to  do,  he  completed  the  purdiase  for 
himself,  giving  among  other  securities  that 
patch  of  Connecticut  bog  with  which  his  grand- 
father had  endowed  him  by  way  of  practical 
joke. 

This  was  the  exploit  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Bamum's  immense  fortune.  TheMuseum 
paid  well,  and  enabled  its  proprietor  to  dear  off 
the  obligations  imder  which  he  lay.  If  it  waned 
for  a  space,  some  new  attraction  was  sure  to 
arouse  public  attention  and  redeem  lost  time.  A 
model  of  Niagara  Falls,  with  real  water, 
answered  well  for  a  period ;  but  all  other  attrac- 
tions were  speedily  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Peejee  Mermaid.  The  history  of  the  in- 
troduction of  this  barefaced  specimen  of  humbug 
to  the  public,  as  recorded  by  its  author,  lays 
open  the  secret  mashinations  of  imposture  in  its 
most  elaborate  form.  First  of  all,  some  doubtful 
rumours  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  hmu  no- 
tura  found  their  way  into  the  prints  published 
in  distlant  provinces ;  then,  among  other  gossip 
and  an  diU  of  the  day,  it  was  stated  that  a  cer- 
tain Dr.  Qriffin,  agent  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  in  London,  was  on  his  way  from  Per- 
nambuco,  with  a  veritable  mermaid  taken  from 
the  Feejee  Islands.  Then  a  similar  report,  so;ne- 
what  varied,  is  copied  into  a  New  York  paper. 
By-and-by,  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Gfriffin  in  town 
is  expected,  he  being  heard  of  at  Philadelphia; 
and  at  last  the  Doctor  comes  to  New  York  in 
the  person  of  the  identical  scamp  who  had  exhi- 
bited Joice  Heth,  bearing  the  monkey-fish 
mummy  with  him.  Bamum  confesses  to  the 
authorship  of  all  these  preluding  mysterious  re- 
ports and  announcements,  and  acknowledges  a 
mortal  fear  lest  the  public  should  detect  in  the 
pretended  Dr.  Griffin  the  rascally  hireling  who 
trotted  out  the  negress — ^which,  however,  hap- 
pily for  him,  they  failed  to  do. 

The  mermaid  brought  a  most  satisfactory 
amount  of  grist  to  the  mill.  At  first  it  was 
exhibited  alone ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  was  re- 
moved to  the  Museum,  of  which  it  formed  the 
principal  attraction.  Mr.  Bamum  chuckles  over 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  his  receipts.  For  a 
month  preceding  the  exhibition  of  the  mexmaid, 


he  tells  us  the  receipts  amounted  to  1,272 
dollars,  while  the  first  month  after  its  appear- 
anoe  yielded  the  sum  of  8,341  dollars — and  in  a 
note  he  triumphantiy  tots  up  the  aggregate  of 
the  "  swag  "  during  the  first  throe  years  of  his 
administration,  which  was  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars — against  thirty-three  thousand 
in  the  three  previous  years ;  adding  that  the  year 
1858  produced  136,250  dollars— -more  than  the 
whole  six  years  above  quoted. 

We  come  now  to  the  grandest  of  all  the  im- 
postures of  this  genius  of  delusian  and  deceit — 
which,  as  it  was  the  most  outrageously  impu- 
dent and  mendacious,  was  also  the  most  ^fit- 
able.     It  was  at  Bridgeport,  Albany,  and  m  the 
year  1842,  that  Barnum  fell  in  with  a  babe  not 
five  years  of  age  and  under  two  &et  in  height, 
the  son  of  a  Mr.  Stratton,  resident  in  that  town. 
We  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  recounting 
the  history  of  the  notorious  fraud  practised  upon 
the  people  of  America,  of  England  and  of  the 
Continent,  by  means  of  this  imfortunate  infant. 
All  the  world  knows  by  this  time  of  day,  that 
in  this  as  in  all  previous  emefgencies  Bamum 
lied  audaciously — ^that  he  more  than  doubled  the 
age  of  the  infant  in  order  to  transform  a  baby 
into  a  dwarf — ^that  by  dint  of  constant  drilling 
he  got  the  pot-bellied  littie  brat  to  assume  the 
airs  and  consequence  of  manhood — ^that  having 
showed  him  off  in  New  York  for  a  month,  he 
started  with  him  for  England,  where  bringing 
him  first,  ''  by  way  of  advertisement,'*  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  he  played  off  his 
humbug  among  the  ranks  of  the  nobility ;  by 
dint  of  bribery  and  intrigue  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  into  Buckingham  Palace,  where  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  her  family  and  her  court, 
ho  abused  the  royal  ear  by  lies  and  for  ever  lies, 
which  he  had  not  even  the  condescension  to 
transmit  through  the  usual  courtiy  medium  of 
the    Lord-in- Waiting,    but   bounced    to    Her 
Majesty  fSace  to  face — that  having  thus  secured 
the  patronage  of  the  highest  personage  in  the 
realm,  he  opened  the  Egyptian  Hall  to  receive 
the  golden  shower  which  he  knew,  judging  from 
the  influence  of  courtiy  example  here,  would 
inevitably  foUow — ^that  he  reaped  the  golden 
harvest  upon  which  he  had  calculated ;  and  that 
he  did  so  at  the  same  moment,  and  under  the 
same  roof  that  witnessed  the  hopeless  endeavours 
of  the  first  historical  painter  of  his  day  (to  the 
eternal  shame  of  the  London  aristocracy  be  it 
said)  to  realise,  by  the  exhibition  of  his  life-long 
labours,  the  means  of  providing  his  family  with 
bread.     It  was  then  that  the  spectacle  was  seen 
for  the  first,  and  we  trust  for  the  last  time,  of  a 
scoundrelly  Yankee  humbug,  steeped  in  fraud 
and  sodden  in  falsehood,  in  familiar  talk  with 
the  Sovereign  and  petted  by  her  nobility,  while 
a  veteran  apostio  of  beauty  and  truth  who  had 
devoted  the  vigour  of  his  life  to  their  expression 
by  means  of  his  art,  was  ftin  to  seek  in  suicide 
a  refuge  from  the  pangs  of  publio  neglect  and 
soonu 
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from  London,  badked  by  the  preiUge  of 
qneenlj  patronage  in  England,  Bamum  and  his 
brat  prooeeded  on  a  continental  tour.  Wherever 
they  went  the  golden  shower  continued  to  fall 
upon  their  path,  and  after  a  successful  foray 
they  returned  again  to  London  by  way  of 
BruflaeLs.  The  farce  was  now  repeated  in 
London  and  again  in  Scotland ;  and  finally  the 
party  of  impudent  hoaxers  returned  to  America 
in  1847.  The  Tom  Thumb  speculation  proved  a 
literal  coining  of.  money.  Stratton,  the  father, 
lealised  a  laige  fortune ;  Bamum  added  another 
krge  fortune  to  the  one  he  already  possessed. 
The  exhibition  did  not  stop  with  the  return  to 
America ;  on  the  contrary  the  European  reputa- 
tion of  the  supposed  dwarf  only  stimi^ted 
transatlantic  curiosity,  and  a  new  crusade  had 
to  be  xmdertaken  through  the  whole  of  the 
States  in  order  to  gratify  it.  Bamum  accom- 
panied the  expedition  for  some  time,  but,  grow- 
ing  weary  of  it,  at  leiigth  deputed  its  conduct  to 
competent  agents,  and  returned  home  to  his 
£unily. 

The  "  Jenny  Lind  Enterprise,"  as  it  is  appro- 
priately tamed,  was  the  next  important  specu- 
lation of  the  indefatigable  and  unprincipled 
showman.  In  recording  some  few  of  the  &icts 
of  this  undertaking  we  can  do  no  more  than 
take  them  as  they  stand  here  set  down ;  but  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Bamum  is  his  own 
historian,  and  we  know  him  well  enough  by 
this  time  to  be  fully  aware  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  set  down  anything  but  what  suits  his  purpose, 
whatever  that  may  be.  It  was  in  October  1 849, 
he  says,  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  Jenny  Lind  to  America.  His  first 
step  was  to  dispatch  an  agent  to  wait  upon 
Jenny,  with  discretionary  powers  to  conclude  an 
engagement.  The  engagement  was  made,  and 
the  terms  of  it,  as  here  set  down  in  full,  assured 
to  the  songstress  the  sum  of  200^.  for  each  con- 
cert in  which  she  should  sing,  and  a  forther 
share  of  the  profits,  contingent  upon  a  high 
degree  of  success.  All  her  expenses,  and  those 
of  her  companions,  were  to  be  paid  by  Bamum, 
who  was  also  to  pay  her  pianist  5,000/.,  and 
Belletti,  her  vocalist,  2,500/.  The  agreement 
bound  Jenny,  on  her  part,  to  certain  conditions, 
which  she  could  not  violate  but  by  forfeiting  a 
large  sum,  but  which,  in  the  end  she  fotmd  her- 
self compelled  to  violate  for  reasons  which  we 
need  not  look  to  Mr.  Bamum  to  explain. 

Having  ratified  the  engagement,  the  next 
thing  was  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Swedish  Nightingale.  In 
this  department  of  the  business  Jenny  Lind 
mulerwent  precisely  the  same  process  that  had 
been  rosarted  to  in  the  case  of  the  other  lady, 
Uie  mehnaid  from  the  Feejee  Islands.  She  was 
Bamomifted  uoundum  ariem  in  the  columns  of 
that  profiassed  hnmbug^s  tools  the  Kew  York 
Journals,  and  the  general  enthusiasm  was  raised 
to  the  required  pitch  of  fervour  by  the  time  she 
was  doe  in  America.    She  had  been  puffed  as 


much  on  the  score  of  her  benevolent  and 
charitable  deeds  as  on  her  musical  powers,  so 
that  all  classes  were  willing  to  receive  her  with 
a  hearty  welcome  when,  on  the  1st  of  September 
1850,  ^e  landed  from  the  steam-ship  ''Atlantic." 
The  excitement  of  the  poptdace  was  unbounded, 
and  did  not  abate  for  weeks  after  her  arrival. 
The  first  concert  came  off  on  Wednesday  the 
11th  of  September.  Most  of  the  tickets  were 
sold  by  auction  on  the  Saturday  and  Monday 
preceding  the  concert.  A  hatter  bought  the 
first  at  the  price  of  225  dollars,  and  is  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  by  so 
doing,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  a  man  has 
only  to  play  the  fool  in  New  York  to  get  rich. 
Three  thousand  persons  flocked  to  the  auction, 
although  each  had  to  pay  a  shilling  entrance ; 
and  a  fiiousand  tickets  were  sold  the  first  day  at 
an  average  price  of  ten  dollars  (about  two  pounds) 
each.  Fortunately  for  Jenny,  the  popular  ex- 
pectation, high  as  it  was,  was  not  deceived :  she 
surpassed  herself  at  that  first  appearance ;  the 
audience  were  so  completely  carried  away  by 
their  feelings  at  the  first  demonstration  of  the 
wondrous  capacity  and  sweetness  of  her  voice, 
that  they  could  not  withhold  their  applause,  but 
drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  melody  in  a  per- 
fect tempest  of  acclamation.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  the  first  concert  added  immenselv  U> 
the  general  excitement;  and  Bamum  declares 
that  he  would  not,  at  this  moment,  have  taken 
200,000  dollars  for  his  share  of  the  profit  of  the 
enterprise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  netted 
considerably  more  than  that  in  the  end,  by  his 
cunning  management,  pulling  secretly  as  ho  did 
"  at  the  heart-strings  of  the  public,  preparatory 
to  a  relaxation  of  their  purse-strings."  The 
details  of  the  Jenny  Lind  tour  through  the 
States  are  narrated  here  at  considerable  length. 
The  narrative  is  not  particularly  interesting  firom 
Bamum's  pen,  but  its  dulness  is  redeemed  by 
the  report  of  some  charming  traits  of  character 
in  Jenny  herself.  Thus,  she  gave  the  first 
10,000  dollars  she  eamed  in  America  to  the 
"New  York  charities. 

One  night,  while  giving  a  concert  in  Boston^  a  girl 
approached  the  ticket-office,  and  laying  down  throe 
dollars  for  a  ticket,  remarked,  "There  goes  half  a  month's 
earnings,  but  I  am  determined  to  hear  Jenny  Lind.*' 
Her  secretary  heard  the  remark,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  coming  into  Jenny's  room,  he  laughingly 
related  the  circumstance,  "  Would  you  know  that  girl 
again  ?"  asked  Jenny  with  an  earnest  look.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  reply,  she  placed  a  twenty -dollar 
gold  piece  in  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Poor  girl !  give  her 
that  with  my  best  compliments." 

While  in  Boston,  a  poor  Swedish  girl,  a  doraestio  in  a 
family  at  Boxbury,  called  on  Jenny.  She  detained  her 
visitor  several  hours  talking  about  "  home  "  and  other 
matters,  and  in  the  evening  took  her  in  her  carriage  to 
the  concert,  gave  her  a  sea^  alid  sent  her  back  to  Rojr« 
boiy  in  a  carriage  at  the  dose  of  the  performances.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  poor  girl  carried  with  her  sabatanthd 
evidences  of  her  countrywoman's  bounty. 

The  voyage,  from  Wilmington  to  Charleston  was  an  • 
etceedingly  rough  and  perilous  one.    There  was  really 
great  danger  of  our  steamer  being  swamped,  and  we  were 
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all  apprehenave  that  we  Bhould  never  reach  the  port  of 
Charleeton  alive.  Some  of  the  pasBongerg  were  in  great 
terror.  Jenny  Lind  exiubited  more  cabunesf  npon  this 
occasion  than  any  other  person,  the  crew  excepted. 
Occanonally  when  a  heavy  wave  dashed  against  oar 
vessel,  forcing  it  upon  one  side,  she  was  startled,  bat 
instantly  recovering  herself,  she  would  say  in  a  low  voice, 
**  A  kind  Father  controls  all ;  let  His  will  be  done."  Wc 
arrived  safely  at  last,  and  I  was  grieved  to  learn  that  for 
twelve  hours  the  loss  of  the  steamer  had  been  considered 
certain,  and  the  same  had  been  announced  by  telegraph 
in  the  northern  cities. 

At  Havana,  we  had  a  large  court-yard  at  the  rear  of 
tli*>  houses  and  here  she  would  come  and  romp  and  run, 
and  sing  and  laugh  like  a  young  scbool-girL  "Now, 
Mr.  Barnum,  for  another  game  of  ball,"  she  would  say 
half-a-dozen  times  a  day,  whereupon  she  would  take  an 
India-mbbw  ball  (of  which  she  had  two  or  three),  and 
commence  a  game  of  throwing  and  catching,  which  would 
be  kept  up  until,  being  completely  tired  out,  I  would  say, 
"  I  give  it  up."  Then  her  rich  musical  laugh  would  be 
hea^  ringing  through  the  house,  as  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh, 
Mr.  Barnum,  you  are  too  f&t  and  too  lazy;  you  cannot 
stand  it  to  play  ball  with  me." 

The  Habaneros  were  angry  with  Bamuni  at 
the  high  price  he  set  upon  the  tickets,  and  one 
of  their  papers  denounced  him  as  a  ''Yankee 
Pirate,  who  cared  for  nothing  except  their 
doubloons.''  They  attended  the  concerts,  but 
got  up  an  opposition  to  the  songstress,  and  re- 
ceived her  with  unanimous  hisses.  They  could 
but  choose,  however,  to  listen  to  the  strains  for 
which  they  paid  so  dearly.  The  stream  of 
harmony,  as  it  rolled  on,  made  a  dean  sweep  of 
every  obstacle,  and  carried  all  hefore  it.  The 
opposition  was  drowned,  and  such  a  tremendous 
phout  of  applause  as  went  up  was  never  before 
heard.  The  triumph  was  complete,  and,  says 
Barnum, 

I  could  not  restrain  the  tears  of  joy  that  rolled  down 
my  cheeks ;  and  rushing  through  a  private  box,  I  reached 
the  stage  just  as  she  was  withdrawing  after  the  fifth 
encore.  "  Ood  bless  you,  Jenny,  you  have  settled  them !" 
1  exclaimed. 

'*Are  you  satisfied?"  sud  she,  throwing  her  arms 
around  my  neck.  She,  too,  was  crying  with  joy,  and 
never  before  did  she  look  so  beautiful  in  my  eyes  as  on 
that  evening. 

At  Havana,  the  poor  littic  vagabond  dish- 
spinner,  Yivalla,  alias  Antonio,  turned  up  again, 
and  called  on  his  former  manager  and  proprietor. 
The  poor  fellow's  juggling  and  balancing  had 
been  put  an  end  to  by  paralysis,  and  he  had 
fallen  into  penury,  being  forced  to  earn  a  crust 
by  exhibiting  a  performing  dog  who  turned  a 
spinning-wheel.  Jenny  no  sooner  learned  his 
history  than  she  set  apart  500  dollars  for  him 
from  a  benefit  which  she  was  about  to  give  for 
charitable  purposes.  Vivalla,  overflowing  with 
gratitude,  brought  her  a  dish  of  luscious  fruit, 
which  he  beggol  Barnum  to  give  her — adding, 

I  should  80  much  like  the  good  lady  to  see  my  dog 
turn  ^a  wheel ;  it  is  very  nice ;  he  can  spin  very  good. 
Shall  1  bring  the  dog  and  wheel  for  her  ?  She  is  such  a 
good  lady,  I  wish  to  please  her  very  much.  I  smiled, 
and  told  him  she  would  not  care  for  the  dog. 

When  Jenny  came  in  I  gave  her  i\\p  fruit,  and  told 
her  that  Vivalla  wished  to  show  her  how  his  performing 
dog  could  turn  a  sfunxung-wheel. 


**  Poor  man,  poor  man,  do  let  him  come ;  it  is  all  the 
good  creature  can  do  fitr  me,"  exclaimed  Jenny,  and  the 
tears  flowed  thick  and  &st  down  her  cheeks.  "  I  like 
that,  I  like  that,"  she  continued;  "do  let  the  poor  crea- 
ture come  and  bring  his  dog.  It  will  make  him  so 
happy." 

Vivalla  came!  Jenny  sat  watching  for  him 
for  half  an  hour,  and  carried  his  spinning-wheel 
upstairs  herself. 

She  called  us  all  into  the  parbur,  and  for  one  full  hoar 
did  she  devote  herself  to  the  happy  Italian.  She  went 
down  on  her  knees  to  pet  the  dog,  and  to  ask  Vivalla  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  his  performances,  his  former 
course  of  life,  his  friends  in  Italy,  and  his  present  hopes 
and  determinations.  Then  she  sang  and  played  for  him, 
gave  him  some  refreshments,  and  finally  inasted  on 
carrying  his  wheel  to  the  door,  from  whence  her  servant 
accompanied  Vivalla  to  his  boardmg-houae. 

A  poor  blind  boy,  rending  in  the  interior  of  Misns- 
sippi,  a  flute-player,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  munc^  visited 
New  Orleans  expressly  to  hear  Jenny  Lind.  A  sab- 
scription  had  been  taken  up  among  his  neighboors  to 
defray  his  expenses.  This  fiict  coming  to  uie  ears  of 
Jenny,  she  sent  for  him,  played  and  sang  for  him,  gave 
him  many  words  of  joy  and  comfort,  took  him  to  her 
concerts,  and  sent  him  away  considerably  richer  than  he 
had  ever  been  before. 

The  expedition  was  not  without  its  humours. 
It  happened  that  near  the  theatre  where  the 
concerts  were  given  at  New  Orleans,  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  mammoth  hogs,  five-footed 
horses,  grizzly  bears,  &c.  A  gentleman,  who 
had  a  son  with  a  wonderM  ear  for  music,  took 
him,  at  the  expense  of  thirty  dollai-s,  to  hear 
Jenny  sing.  The  boy  was  in  raptures,  and  the 
father  would  on  no  account  disturb  hia  reveries : 
but — it  is  the  father  speaking : 

When  the  concert  was  finished,  we  came  out  of  tha 
theatre.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  I  knew  that  my 
musical  prodigy  was  happy  among  the  douds^  and  I  nid 
nothing.  I  could  not  help  envying  him  his  love  of 
music,  and  considered  my  thirty  dollars  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  bliss  which  it  secured  to  him.  Indeed  I 
was  seriously  thinking  of  taking  him  to  the  next  concert 
when  he  spoke.  We  were  just  passing  the  numerous 
shows  upon  the  vacant  lots.  One  of  the  signs  at- 
tracted him,  and  he  said  "  Father,  let  us  go  in  and  see 
the  big  hog."  The  little  scamp !  I  could  have  horse* 
whipped  him. 

At  the  first  ticket  auction  at  Nashville,  the  excitement 
was  considerable,  and  the  bidding  spirited,  as  was  gene- 
rally the  case.  After  it  was  concluded,  one  of  my  men, 
happening  to  be  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  the  town,  heanl 
the  proprietor  say,  "  Til  give  five  dollars  to  any  man  who 
will  take  me  out  and  give  me  a  good  horsewldpping ! 
I  deserve  it,  and  am  willing  to  pay  for  liaving  it  done. 
To  think  I  should  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  have  paid 
forty-eight  dollars  for  four  tickets  for  my  wife,  two 
daughters  and  myself,  to  listen  to  music  for  only  two 
hours,  makes  me  mad  with  myself,  and  I  want  to  pay 
somebody  for  giving  me  a  thundering  good  horse- 
whippuig." 

For  reasons  of  which  we  know  nothing,  Jenny 
Lind  saw  fit,  in  June  1851,  to  put  an  abrupt 
termination  to  her  contract  with  Bamom ;  and 
as  she  did  so  in  the  face  of  the  original  agree- 
ment, she  had  to  disburse  from  her  gains  the 
sum  of  32,000  dollars,  according  to  stipxilations 
therein  contained.  In  pages  314-317  of  his 
book,  Barnum  sums  the  earnings  of  the  entire 
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expedition,  £rom  which  it  appears  that  Jenny's 
net  receipts  from  ninety-five  concerts  were 
176,675  dollars,  or  under  36,000/.,  while  those 
of  P.  T.  Bamum,  after  paying  Miss  Lind,  were 
535,486  dollars,  about  107,000/.,  from  which 
had  to  be  deducted  the  expenses,  which  might 
amonnt  to  perhaps  a  third  of  the  sum. 

Our  readers  will  probably  have  had  enough  of 
Bamum  by  this  time,  and  we  need  not  proceed 
to  chronicle  frurther  either  his  hoaxes,  specula- 
tions, or  public  lectures  on  teetotalism,  to  which 
he  professes  to  have  become  a  convert.  The 
'*  Woolly  Horse  "  which  he  lied  into  notice  as 
a  discovery  of  Colonel  Fremont's — the  grand 
Buffalo  Hunt  at  Hoboken,  which  turned  out  a 
flam,  while  it  added  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 


Jus  store — ^the  defunct  Crjrstal  Palace,  which  he 
galvanised  into  a  few  "  last  kicks  " — ^the  Bate- 
man  Family — ^the  attempt  to  purchase  Shakes- 
pear's  house,  and  transfer  it  piecemeal  to  his 
museum — ^the  mansion  of  Iranistan,  built  on  the 
model  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  the  "  ugliest 
thing  in  all  creation;" — ^these  things  and  a 
variety  of  others  making  up  the  personal  history 
of  the  great  American  humbug,  and  illustrative 
of  the  moral  principle,  the  religious  sincerity 
and  the  practical  Christianity  to  which  the  show- 
man lays  claim,  are  quite  as  well  known  to  the 
public  as  the  public  have  any  desire  that  they 
should  be ;  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity 
that  we  should  waste  comment  upon  them. 


EETKOSPECTIONS  OF  A  EEYEMST;   OR,  HOW  I  HAYE  LIVED  AND  LOYED. 

*'  We  are  sach  staff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.'* 


vin. 

It  was  growing  late  in  the  summer,  and  my 

sister  was  on  the  point  of  going  back  to  E ; 

whether  Lotty  was  to  accompany  her  was  not 
settled.  Beturning,  rather  late  one  evening,  from 
a  visit  to  their  lodgings,  I  found  myself  on  the 

very  skirts  of  the  fidr  at  C ,  and,  with  a 

professional  feeling,  plunged  into  the  crowd, 
sure  of  finding  memorable  &ces  and  droll  inci- 
dents, food  perhaps  for  both  pencil  and  pen : 
I  had,  in  fact,  been  very  idle  of  late,  and  my 
funds  were  becoming  low.  There  was  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  moonlight  sky  overhead,  and  I 
marvelled  at  the  lowness  of  culture  which  could 
permit  "people" — ^human  beings  of  real  flesh 
and  blood,  with  undeniable  ears,  eyes,  and  souls 
— to  crowd,  and  moil,  and  swelter,  by  the  thou- 
sandy  in  a  reeking  atmosphere,  listening  to  the 
most  disoordant  noises,  and  gaping  at  the  ugliest 
possible  sights,  eating  and  drinking  the  most 
equivocal  things,  using  and  hearing  worse  than 
equivocal  language,  elbowing,  bruising,  tramp- 
ling, screaming,  cursing, — and  call  it  pleasure ! 
And  repeat  the  process  year  after  year,  and  be- 
lieve in  it !  And  teach  the  dear  Httle  children 
to  "  go  and  do  likewise !"  This,  and  more,  I 
marvelled  at,  as  I  had  marvelled  before,  and 
have  marvelled  since.  Close  by  were  green 
fields,  with  hedge-rows  in  which  the  pinky 
blackberry  flowers  were  dying  off,  and  the 
convolvulus  was  beginning  to  peep  out ;  and  yet 
ihere  were  swarthy-dressed  working  men  who 
were  dragging  their  wives  and  sweethearts 
wearily  tlut>ugh  this  filthy  crowd, — and  imder 
such  a  sky  too !  I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands  in  unmeasured  disgiist,  and  when  I 
nised  my  head  again,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the 
bratalised  countenance  of  an  unsexed  mother, 
and  the  white,  sleepy  cheeks  of  a  six-montha' 


babe  in  her  arms,  around  whom,  if  any  ''heaven 
lay"  at  that  moment,  it  was  an  oasis  of  a  heaven 
in  a  howling  wiLdemess  of  detestabilities.  I 
had  nearly  made  up  my  mind,  in  bitterness  and 
unbelief,  to  expunge  ihe  word  "millennium'* 
from  my  vocabulary  altogether,  when  I  grew 
amused  and  smiling  against  my  will,  as  I 
approached  a  quarter  of  the  fedr  which  was 
apparently  haunted  by  the  Muses  and  the 
Graces,  and  devoted  to  the  dif^ision  of  useful 
and  elegant  information.  There  I  beheld  a 
Theatric^  Booth,  with  a  proscenium  showing 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  Shakespear  him- 
self, and  an  inscription  of  the  lines  in  "  The 
Tempest,**  beginning — "  The  cloud-capt  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples,"  &c. 
There  I  beheld  a  show  appropriated  to  Boman 
History,  with  a  siirmounting  picture  of  the 
"Bape  of  the  Sabines,"  in  which  the  dames 
were  buxom,  and  the  gowns  were  red,  beyond 
the  wildest  dream  of  a  Bubens.  Finally,  I 
beheld,  with  wide-open  and  attentive  eyes, 
Tubrell's    Miselaniotjs  CoLLEcnoir   of   Abts 

ANn  Sciences.  Admise^  !*• 
Mimsear  (exc)  Forgeti  will  brake  with  hu  fist  the 
hardest  peace  of  granete,  pehle,  or  flint,  showing 
the  woiTDEKs  OP  Natuee  1 ! ! 
Onlet  1*- 
In  front,  dancing,  in  a  manner  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  better  stage,  on  a  globe 
rotUant,  was  the  identical  Bob  whom  I  had 
known  as  assistant  pot-boy  at  the  "  Bobin  Hood 
and  Princess  Charlotte"  years  ago.  As  often  as 
he  found  the  performance  tiring,  he  paused, 
unfolded  his  arms,  and  assuming  the  attitude^- 
if  not  "  tipping  the  wink— of  invitation,"  and, 
in  that  "  old  familiar"  voice  which  had  unsuc- 
cessfully essayed  soft  nothings  upon  poor  little 
Maiy. 


as 
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''  Now,  then !  Ladies  and  gents !  Jest  going^ 
to  begin !  Walk  up,  walk  up,  walk  up !  Step* 
up,  if  you  please,  and  witness  the  perfonnances 
of  the  Hinfant  Kean,  which  will  begin  for  to 
commence  for  to  proceed,  forthwith,  at  once, 
emejently,  without  delay,  and  upon  the  spot,  in 
a  round  of  his  celebrated  and  extra-super- con- 
jBastigating  Shaksperiarian  charicters!  Now, 
Mr.  Merryman,  sound  the  goDg,  Sir,  will  yer? 
Walk  up,  gents !  Oney  a  penny  to  witness  the 
Hinfant  Kean !" 

Then  I  shuddered !  K  Mrs.  Turrell,  said  an 
internal  whisper,  had  caught  me  two  or  three 
years  sooner,  she'd  haye  turned  me  into  an 
Infant  Kean.  Perhaps,  even  hobbledehoy  as  I 
was,  she  had  designs  upon  me,  poor  unsuspecting 
little  Brutus ! 

This  reflection  did  not  prevent  my  mounting 
the  steps  of  the  "  Miselanious  Collection,"  and 
tendering  the  lawful  penny  to  the  gymnastic 
orator  on  the  globe  roulant.  He  pronounced  the 
words—"  Inside,  please  Sir" — ^with  the  infinite 
obsequiousness  due  to  my  respectable  appear- 
ance ;  but  when  I  looked  him  scrutinisingly  in 
the  face,  to  see  if  there  were  any  traces  of 
blighted  affectioiui,  he  recollected  me,  and  gave 
xne  this  brief  salutation,  in  aocents  not  loud,  but 
decidedly  emphatic  2 — 

''Well,  rm  damned!" 

Then,  dropping  off  the  globe,  with  a  nod  to 
Mr.  Merryman,  he  darted  to  tiie  door  of  the 
Show,  and  saying,  ''Pass  this  gent,  without  the 
penny,  will  yer?"  added,  in  a  shout  addressed 
to  the  goddess  in  the  interior — 

'<  Old  'oman !  Slowed  if  hero  aint  Bill,  what 
used  to  be  at  old  Mac ^'s !" 

So  saying,  he  flew  back  to  his  globe,  and 
resumed  his  professional  pursuits. 

Behind  a  screen,  with  BoVs  ''Walk  up, 
walk  up!"  heard  loudly  without,  I  had  to 
endure  an  embrace  from  Mrs.  Tuirell,  at  onoe 
impassioned,  prolonged,  and  odoriferous  of  many 
onions.  Not  to  interrupt  business,  however,  I 
was  about  to  depart,  after  answering  a  few 
questions,  and  declining  an  invitation  to  stay 
and  see  the  infant  Kean  (whose  "geetulation 
was  raly  extromary"),  when,  just  as  the  lady 
was  taking  her  place  as  prompter,  and  handing 
me  her  private  address  pro  tem.  on  the  most 
oleaginous  of  cards,  she  bethought  herself  of 
something  important : — 

"Ho,  ho,  ho !  What  a  funny  old  woman  I 
am  ! "  Then,  with  a  set  face,  a  deep  sigh,  and 
both  bands  on  her  knees—"  you  recollox  Mary, 
Is'pose?" 

"Yes." 

"By-gones  shall  be  by-gones,  but  your  de- 
portment wasn't  'ansom  to  that  gal." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  was  not." 

"No:  she  wasn't  'ansome  to  my  Bob,  and 

Jou  wasn't  'ansome  to  her,  which  it  was,  no 
oubts  is  on  my  mind,  a  judgment  for  her  'artless 
beaviour  to. him.  To  hear  tiie  nights  and  nights 
that  boy  has  laid  awake,  arter  goin'  to  bed  with* 


out  his  supper,  thinkin'  of  that  little  cat*  uid 
then — ^Ho  no,  not  by  no  manner  of  means !  In 
course  not— he  wasn't  the  gentleman  enough  for 
her !  I  aint  got  no  patience  with  sech  stuck- 
ups !  Howscver,  he's  married  a  nice  gal  with 
a  milk- walk  doing  a  five  bam  gallon  a  day,  and 
he  don't  repine  not  in  the  least." 

All  this  was,  I  observed,  very  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  Bob  was  concerned;  but— 

"  Ho  yes :  I'm  coming  to  that.  She's  quite 
the  lady  now,  I  can  tell  you;  and  the  nold 
bloke,  as  Bob  used  to  call  him  (which  if  ever  a 
feller  deserved  to  be  called  a  hold  bloke,  that 
owdacious  old  willain  did),  the  hold  bloke's  dead 
of  a  busted  blood- wesscl  when  ho  was  a  holdin' 
forth  one  Sunday  'cos  he  hollered  so;  and  she's 
been  enquirin'  for  you,  heverywheres,  'cos  he's 
left  you  something." 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  lives  ?  " 

"  She  ha*  been  a  governess  in  a  halderman's 

family,  but  she's  staying  with  a  friend  in 

Terrace,  about  a  mile  down  the  road.  Bob  '11 
tell  you  the  number,  /know." 

"Her  father  left  me  something — ^how  strange !" 

"  Praps  he  wasn't  her  father — ^what  'ud  you 
say  to  that  ?  Howsever,  he's  left  you  a  bit  of 
tin,  I  dessay,  and  I  s'pose  you'll  go  and  court 
her,  and  all  that" — with  an  acute  wink. 

I  smiled,  and,  perhaps,  slightly  shook  my 
head. 

"  Well;  anyways,  you  mark  my  words,  that 

'  'U  die  a  hold  maid,  if  its  only  for  her  con- 
uck  to  that  poor  boy !" 

The  audience  was  coming  in  thick  and  fast, 
so  I  took  my  leave,  begging  Mary's  address  of 
Bob,  on  my  way  out. 

But  I  could  not  summon  up  resolution  enough 
to  call  upon  her,  without  having  first  made  her 
aware  how  deeply  I  repented  of  my  rudeness 
and  ingratitude  years  ago.  This  I  could  only 
do  by  writing  to  her,  and  accordingly  I  wrote. 
Now  Mrs.  TurreU's  suggestion  about  her  pater- 
nity made  me  hesitate  to  address  her  as  "  Dear 

Miss  Mao ^,"  and  nothing  remsined  but  to 

take  the  old  locus  standi,  and  begin  '|  Dear 
Mary,"  which  I  accordingly  did.  But  I  did  not 
like  to  "  Dear-Mary"  a  young  lady  who  was  no 
relative,  without  telling  my  darling,  and  I  went 
and  poured  out  the  whole  story  into  her  bosom. 

"  I  am  sure,  WiUy,  hardly  any  language  can 
be  too  respectM  or  aflectionate  to  a  creature 
who  was  so  kind  to  you,  and  you're  a  silly  little 
boy  to  fidget  yourself  about  asking  my  leave  to 
Call  her  anything  your  heart  told  you  was 
proper.  But  I'm  glad  you  <iui^  teU  me  all  about 
it,  because  I've  an  opportunity  of  absolving  you, 
now,  from  the  guilt  of  your  naughtiness  to  her." 

"  Youy  Lotty !  she  must  do  it  herself!" 

"0,  I'll  undertake  to  foi^ve  you  for  herj 
it's  all  the  same.  Go  on  your  knee.  Sir — ^Now 
— ^please  Lotty-Mary,  ten  thousand  pardons ! — 
That  will  do — ^you  are  forgiven !  Now  (kissing 
my  forehead,  with  her  hands  round  my  cheeks), 
go  and  post  your  letter  with  an  easy  consoienoe. 
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— ^But,  bow  ourioTks  she  should  Jutve  been  net- 
Tons  about  the  Tinging  of  beUs !  I  ehould  haye 
liked  to  see  her,  as  you  describe  her,  with  her 
little  naked  feet  hanging  down  firom  a  tall  chair 
in  that  shop-parlour,  Willy !  It  i«  curious  about 
the  bella,  Tou  must  introduce  me,  if  you  like 
her ;  I  feel  quite  gay  at  the  thought  of  having 
such  a  dear  little  companion !'' 

Within  four  and  twenty  hours  after  I  had 
despatched  my  note  to  Hary,  I  knocked,  not 
without  a  litde  palpitation,  at  the  door  of  the 

house  in  Terrace.    Mary  met  me  at  the 

door  of  her  room,  in  which  she  had  been  sitting 
quite  alone,  readuig, — ^with  an  extended  hand, 
an  unflinclung  eye,  and  a  countenance  brighter 
than  I  deserved, — ^with  the  old,  quiet  sunshine 
which  I  remembered  so  well.  She  flushed  a 
litUe,  and  then  became  paler,  but  addressed  me 
with  perfect  frankness  and  kindness  in  a  voice 
which  had  mellowed  into  a  very  peculiar  music 
since  I  had  last  listened  to  it. 

'*  I  ean  see,  William,  we  are  both  glad  at  this 
meeting,  and  I  think  Providence  has  used  us 
both  kindly  ?    /have  much  to  be  thankful  for.'' 

I  had  one  present  grief  to  tell  of,  and  that  I 
told,  to  a  most  attentive — nay,  sometimes  abreath- 
less,  listener.  I  was  sorry  I  had  said  so  much 
at  my  first  interview,  when  I  saw  at  one  un- 
expected glance— imexpected,  undreamt  of,  by 
heaven ! — into  the  heart  of  my  confidante.  I 
had  experienced  one  gnef  at  a  period  which  now 
seemed  far,  far  off,  and  that  too  I  told,  in  few 
and  tremulous  words;  they  also,  I  could  see, 
were  instantly  registered  on  the  tablets  of  an 
unlbrgetting  heart.  I  told  how  I  had,  step  by 
step,  improved  my  position,  till  at  last  my  pen 
and  my  pencil  toge&er  had  brought  me  comfort, 
and  what  is  called  "  respectability."  (I  loathe 
the  word,  and  insist,  even  in  tbese  pages,  on 
putting  it  between  inverted  commas.)  How 
I  had 


I  the  world,  which  iB  a  curioos  righl, 
And  very  mach  nnlikc  what  peoplo  write." 

How  I  had  been  sickened  and  disgusted  with 
the  prevailing  greed  of  ^'civilised  society,"  and 
the  universal  assumption  that  everyhody  wants 
to  get  aa  much  as  he  can  and  keep  it.  How  I 
bad  been  shocked  at  the  levity  and  wantonness 
of  tongue  with  which  '^  men  of  the  world  "  did 
not  hesitate  to  befoul  the  shrine  occupied  by 
woman  in  the  young  and  roverent  heart.  How, 
in  contact — and  collision — ^with  coarse,  selfish 
natures,  the  romantic  and  chivalric  spirit  of  my 
boyhood  had  been  imperilled  a  thousand  times, 
and  thank  €h>d  1  yet  survived  to  honour  worth 
and  moral  beauty  such  as  hers.  How  I  had 
vowed  my  pen  to  the  service  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  true,  and  had  renewed  the  vow 
since  I  had  sat  in  her  presence.  How,  for  having 
seen  and  spoken  with  her,  I  felt  stronger  and 
wiser  of  soul,  and  should  love  the  world  the 
belter.  And  so  on,  speaking  from  the  fulness 
of  my  stirred  heart ! 
But  was  not  a  literary  eareer  beset  with  un- 


pleasantnesses and  moral  dangers  beyond  most 
other  careers  ?  She  had  heard  painful  things  of 
literary  men ! 

8ome  true,  I  said,  and  some,  no  doubt,  exag- 
gerations or  falsehoods.  On  the  whole,  I  thought 
there  was  more  sterling,  cordial  feeling  among 
literary  men  than  among  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons with  whom  I  had  been  intimate.  J)an« 
gerous,  anxious,  and  precarious,  the  career  of  a 
Uterary  man  undoubtedly  was — and  so  was  that 
of  a  railway  engine-driver.  But  I  wanted  Im 
story. 

When  Mr.   Mac  died,  she  went  as  a 

sort  of  nondescript  factotum  to  a  ladies* 
school,  whither  a  respectable  customer  recom- 
mended her.  Soon  she  had  been  advanced,  in 
place  of  a  governess  who  was  leaving,  to  the 
charge  of  the  junior  forms.  Oradually  she  had 
gained  information,  and  raised  her  quaMcationSy 
and  finally  obtained  a  remunerative  post  as 
governess  in  a  rich  city  magnate's  family,  which 
she  had  only  recently  quitted.  She  was  now 
taking  a  holiday,  previously  to  going  to  fiilfil  an 
engagement  more  to  her  taste. 

And  had  she  not  found  her  position  in  private 
families  a  thankless,  degrading,  and  sometimes 
ignominious  one?  I  inquired,  though  not  in 
those  terms. 

She  smiled.  The  position  of  a  governess  was 
as  equivocal — sometimes,  as  that  of  the  literary 
man — 9Qm$time%,  But  dismal  talkers  and  gos- 
siping writers  of  clap-trap  laid  on  their  colours 
too  thickly.  She  had  seen  governesses  for  whom 
her  heart  had  bled,  and  governesses  who  were 
as  rosy  and  independent  and  happy,  as — as  I 
had  described  my  lady  friend  to  have  been 
until  recently,  and  as  ^e  felt  sure  she  would 
be  again.  For  herself,  she  had  had  no  indig- 
nities to  submit  to,  and  considered  that  her 
merits  and  claims  had  always  been  handsom$iy 
allowed — for  which  she  trusted,  she  said  so* 
Icmnly — she  was  grateful  to  Almighty  Qod ! 

But — she  continued,  after  a  pause  and  a  few 
words  exchanged  on  indifierent  topics — she  had 
something  to  say  about  which  she  had  been 
hesitating,  because  she  hardly  knew  whether  I 
should  be  amused  or  disgusted.  Mr.  Mao  ■, 
when  he  died,  left  me  a  little  legacy. 

So  I  had  understood,  I  said,  frtmi  Mrs. 
Turrell. 

Yes.  He  thought  he  had  neglected  my  "  poor 
soul''  daring  my  stay  in  his  service,  and  he  had 

bequeathed  to  me ^she  really  did  not  know 

whether  to  smile  or  not. 
Well,  what  was  it  ? 

"  Alleyne's  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted ! " 
Then  wo  both  smiled  together;  the  bequest 
was  as  useless  as  it  was  droU,  and  characteristio 
of  the  man;  I  had  read  <<  Alleyne's  Alarm" 
before  I  was  in  my  teens,  and  my  ''poor  soul'* 
had  been  cared  for  by  more  competent  hands 
than  Mr.  Mac — ^'s. 

When  the  man  died,  he  had  bequeathed 
exactly  a  hundred  pounds  to  Mary,  and  the  rest 
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of  biB  gomSy  of  course,  to  his  wife,  who  had 
shortly  afterwards  gone  to  New  Brunswick,  to 
join  some  relatives.  He  had  also,  at  the  very 
last  moment,  when  the  silver  cord  was  ready  to 
be  loosened,  and  his  soul  trembled  (as  even 
without  his  creed  and  his  superstitious  nature, 
all  souls  must  tremble),  in  the  awful  border- 
land of  shadows, — given  her  a  sealed  packet, 
addressed,  in  a  very  firm,  bold  hand-writing 
struggling  with  weakness,  "  To  my  Daughter 
Mary."  The  ink  was  old  and  faded,  but  the 
wax  had  evidently  been  respected. 

With  some  reluctance,  Mary  added  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  not  been 
so  "  ^d"  (that  was  her  word,  but  the  dead 
man  was  never  capable  of  kindness)  to  her,  and 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  Sunday  on  which 
he  had  ruptureid  the  blood-vessel,  he  had  struck 
her.  "  Aid,  you  know,"  said  she,  turning  very 
red  up  to  the  forehead  and  the  ear-tips, — '*  you 
know,  I  was  almost  a  woman,  then ;  and — and 
—only  God  knows  how  I  suffered,  and  what  a 
mark  that  blow  left  upon  my  soul !" 

"  I  think,  Mary, — I  think  I  can  conceive," 
said  I,  deeply  moved. 

''But,"  she  resumed,  smiling  down  a  tear  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  come, — ''the  look  of 
doubt,  agony,  superstitious  scrutiny,  and  I  may 
perhaps  say,  repentance,  which  he  cast  upon  me 
as  he  handed  me  that  packet,  has  long  ago 
efiGaced  all  feeling  of  resentment  against  him.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  he  regarded  his  death 
in  the  light  of  a  judgment  for  striking  me." 

Of  course,  I  cialled  to  mind  the  furtive  and 

half-foreboding  glances  which  Mr.  Mac used 

to  direct  to  Mary  in  former  days,  and  the  little 
peculiarities  permitted  to  her  in  a  household 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  in  other  respects ;  but  I 
did  not  venture  to  say  as  much,  and  to  inquire 
what  "  the  packet "  contained.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  sat  looking  perplexed  and  wonderingly. 

"  You  shall  know  about  the  packet,  William," 
said  Mary,  who  read  my  thoughts,  "  and  you 
would  have  had  the  legacy  before,  if  I  had  known 
in  what  part  of  the  country  your  friends  lived ; 
but  I  had  forgotten,  if  I  ever  heard.      Mr. 

Mao was  not  my  father;  his  wife  was  not 

my  mother.  My  mother,  who  died  when  I  was 
two  years  old — and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
not  a  dreamy  recollection  of  her,  that  seemed  to 
have  been  lying  in  a  comer  of  my  brain  waiting 
to  be  called  for,  when  I  knew  my  parentage — 
my  mother  tells  me,  in  this  letter  from  her  al- 
most dying  hand,  that  my  father  had  been 
betrayed  by  unfortunate  associations  consequent 
upon  recklessly  convivial  habits,  and  was  then 
in  prison  for  an  offence  which  he  had  never 
committed ;  but  that  she  believed  him  now  to  be 
a  repentant  man,  and  that  when  he  claimed  his 
daughter,  as  he  would  not  fail  to  do  after  his 
release,  he  would  prove  a  sober,  affectionate, 
watchM  parent.  Then,  she  went  on  to  say  that 
fOie  did  not  expect  to  live  many  days,  but  that 
the  people  with  whom  she  was  lodging  wore 


aware  of  all  this,  and  that  she  had  solemnly 
entrusted  me  to  their  charge  for  the  present, 
leaving  with  them  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
which  she  had  snatched  from  the  wreck  of  the 
fortune  she  had  brought  my  father.  The  folks 
had  pledged  themselves  before  God  to  take  care 
of  me  tiU  his  release  from  jail;  and  she  had 
appealed  to  the  man  in  particular,  whose  nature 
was  superstitious,  though  coarse,  by  all  his  fears 
of  eternal  perdition,  and  had  threatened  to  haunt 
him  if  he  wronged  me ! " 

"  Of  course,  that  was  Mr.  Mac ?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes.  From  cross-questioning  his  widow,  I 
gather — ^though  she  told  me  they  were  forced  to 
leave  the  litfie  town  where  we  were  staying, 
abruptly — ^that  the  man  thought  it  a  matter  of 
small  consequence  whether  a  child  of  twenty- 
four  months  ever  knew  its  father  or  not,  and 
that  the  money  left  him  would  just  start  a  nice 
business ;  so  he  came  to  London,  passed  me  off 
for  his  daughter,  used  the  money,  and  flourished* 
Some  vague  dread  of  the  Divine  curse,  and  a 
more  distinct  horror  of  being  haunted  by  my 
mother's  ghost,  saved  me  from  his  ill-usage;  but, 
fatherless,  motherless  girl  as  I  have  been,  you 
know  now,  William,  what  reason  I  have  to  be, 
as  I  said,  gratefrd  to  Almighty  Gt>d  for  His 
ceaseless  care  of  me ! " 

She  bowed  her  head  slightly,  and  there  was  a 
reverent  pause  of  silence. 

"My  mother's  grave,"  she  resumed,  looking 
me  mournfully  in  the  face,  "is  nameless  and 
unknown." 

"  Except,"  said  I  softly,  for  we  had  been  talk- 
ing in  a  half- whisper,  "except  to  God.  And 
no  doubt  the  grass  is  as  green,  and  the  sunshine 
as  bright  upon  your  mother^s  grave,  as  upon  any 
hero's  mausoleum  whatever." 

"But  I  should  like  to  see  my  father!  No 
doubt,  he  has  been  seeking  his  child  all  over 
the  world,  and — " 

She  wept,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
But  I  stammered  out — 

"Cherish  the  thought,  my  dear  friend" — 

I  seized  her  hand,  and  she  started  when  I 
pressed  it. 

"  That  you  will  see  him  again.  Not  you  only, 
but  others  are  on  the  watch  for  traces  of  lus 
existence.    His  name  was  George  Shorland." 

"Yes!  yes!  .     .     .     .    " 

"  And  he  was,  let  us  say  is,  undo  to  my  be- 
trothed, whose  name  is  Charlotte  Shorland." 

"  And  ?ier  father  and  mother  are  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  foresee  what  you  were  about  to  say. 
I  know  enough  of  the  feelings  with  which  both 
your  father's  and  your  mother's  relatives  looked 
upon  their  marriage,  to  account  for  your  mother's 

not  communicating  with  E before  her  death. 

She  seems  to  have  been  a  high-spirited,  even 
proud,  woman." 

"  Oh,  but  a  mother's  dying  thoughts  for  her 

daughter !  E is,  I  suppose,  the  place  where 

my  father's  relatives  live  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  your  mother's." 


OB,   HOW  I  HATE  UTEJ)  AKD  UOYSD, 
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"  Then  my  mother  wrote  a  letter  for  E- 


to  be  used,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the 
Mac B  burnt  it !" 

That  afternoon  I  went  to  my  darling  and  to 
my  fiister  to  tell  the  news,  and  began  to  spell 
them  out  in  a  considerate  and  unabrupt  fashion, 
when  Lotty  interrupted  me  with — 

"  Tell  ns  at  once,  Willy  dearest !  Your  face 
is  so  flushed  and  your  eyes  so  bright  that 
nothing  would  surprise  us, — ^would  it  Sis  ?" 

So  I  told  at  once.  And  in  the  evening  came 
the  introduction  which  Lotty  lutd  pleaded  for  in 
case  I  liked  my  old  friend.  And  the  cousins 
met  and  loved  lie  twin-sisters.  And  when  the 
lamp  was  lit,  and  the  first  eager  questions  were 
said  and  satisfied,  I  looked  on  two  such  beauti- 
ful and  happy  faces,  that  I  felt  suddenly  forced 
to  ''  duck''  my  own  foolish  head  and  edip  into 
the  garden,  to  cool  my  temples  and  have  a  good 
cay. 

**J^aw,  I  understand  about  the  bells,"  said 
Lotty.  "My  father  has  a  nervous  horror  of 
tiieir  ringing,  especially  at  night ;  no  doubt  his 
brother  has  the  same  horror,  and  Mary  inherits 
it  And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  never  feel  it,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  you,  you  know,  Mary  dear,  I 
should  like  '  all  the  beUs  on  earth  to  ring '  to- 
night." 

"  That's  from  a  Christmas  Carol,"  said  my 
sister.     "  It  begins — 

I  saw  three  sbips  oome  sailing  in. 
On  Christmas  in  the  morning." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "Tm  fond  of  Christmas 
Carols.    '  Tidings  of  comfort  and  great  joy.*  " 

My  sister  had  news  to  take  back  to  £ 

with  her,  and  Lotty  had  a  companion  still. 

IX. 

Last  night,  I  read  over  twice  the  last  few 
pages  of  what  I  have  written,  and  I  feel  very 
irresolute  and  sad  to-day. 

Harry  called,  and  I  told  him  I  had  things  I 
wanted  to  write,  but  that  I  could  not  pin  my- 
self down  to  the  task,  though  I  had  taken  pen 
in  hand  more  than  once. 

**  Sir,"  said  Harry,  affecting  a  Johnsonian  air 
and  tone,  ''  Irresolution  is  unworthy  of  a  being 
whose  time  is  limited,  and  whose  energies  are 
fluctuating.  He  who  wastes  a  day  in  indecision 
frets  away  the  mental  resources,  not  of  one  day, 
bat  of  many  days." 

"  Supposing,"  said  I,  smiling,  which  was  just 
what  Harry  wished  to  see, — "  the  matter  con- 
cerning which  one  is  irresolute,  should  be 
morally  indifferent?" 

"  Why,  Sir,"  he  resumed,  "  I  suppose 
nothing  can  be  indifferent  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  to  a  being  with  a  moral  nature.  Even 
Irresolute  Love  cannot  be  made  respectable. 
What  do  yon  think,  Sir,  of  these  verses, 
suggested  to  me  by  our  last  conversation  ? 
Enamonted  swain  hquihtr :— - 


O,  how  shall  I  for  ever  bear  this  burthen  at  my  breast  P 
Still  imoonfessed,  anshrived,  my  heart  will  break  with 

its  unrest ! 
With  reinless  tongue,  in  forest  shade,  the  dove  may  woo 

the  dove, 
Bat  I,  irresolute  and  faint,  stand  mate  hefore  my  Love ! 

I  thought  that  I  would  woo  her  when  the  deft  em- 

hroidress  June 
Spread  carpets  hright  in  wreath-hung  halls,  for  dance  of 

elfin  shoon. 
Would  woo  her,  offering  eloquent  flowers,  whose  speech 

should  smooth  my  way. 
But  could  /  hreathe  love  to  her  who  seemed  more  sweet 

and  pure  than  they  ? 

One  odorous  autumnal  night>  I  stole  to  watch  and  wait, 
With  passionate  pleadings  at  my  lips,  heside  her  gardea 

gate  J 
But  the  words  rolled  hack  upon  my  heart,  when  in  the 

moonshine  white, 
She  walked,  a  thing  so  spiritual,  fiiiry-like,  and  hright! 

I  sought  her  late,  Intent  to  speak,  as  home  she  went  her 

way. 
From  the  church  where  I  had  been  to  watch,  and  she 

had  been  to  pray; 
But  my  spirit  died  within  me,  and  behind  I  trembling 

trod— 
How  durst  I  proffer  love  to  her,  who  seemed  a  saint  of 

God? 

O,  let  me  seek  her  when  to  Want  she  holds  the  blessing 

hand. 
Or  when  she  prattles  playfully  among  an  infant  hand ; 
When  the  love-fount  sparkles  up  in  smiles,  or  tears  wait 

in  her  eye. 
And  her  soul  is  tuned  to  gentleness  that  cannot  instant 

die! 

Perhaps  my  timid  tongue  may  speak,  aU  eloquent  and  free, 
When  she  la  pitiful  to  Want  or  glad  with  infant  glee^ 
And  I  shall  Ixsar  no  longer  this  hot  burthen  at  mj  hreaat^ 
And  my  poor  heart  at  a  bound  shall  break,  or  nutter  to 
its  rest!" 
I  criticised  th^  verses  rather  savagely,  but 
there  must  be  a  little  natural  music  in  them,  or 
they  would  not  have  dwelt  minuUly  in  my 
memory  for  an  hour  or  two.  "However, 
Harry,"  I  said,  "  you  are  in  the  right  about, 
the  absurdity  of  flinching  from  what  one  feels 
he  must  do.  When  your  rhymes  have  left  off 
ringing  in  my  ears,  I  will  go  to  my  desk,  and 
write  what  I  am  possessed  with  the  idea  mutt 
be  written,  if  my  mind  is  to  be  at  peace." 


I  resume  my  task  with  an  uncertain  pen. 

There  was  a  journey  to  E ,  and  a  short 

stay  there,  after  my  sister  had  written  that 
Mary  would  be  welcomed  by  her  own  relatives, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  Lotty,  who  accompanied 
her. 

Mary  returned  to  London,  to  prepare  for  the 
post  she  would  shortly  have  to  occupy,  and  my 
darling  clave  to  her  with  more  than  a  sister's 
love,  gave  up  her  lodgings  and  went  to  stay 
with  her;  and  rapidly,  very  rapi^y,  improved 
in  spirits  and  in  health,  or  at  least  in  spirits  and 
activity.  Two  or  three  times,  indeed,  I  thought 
I  saw  her  place  her  hand  to  her  left  side,  at  the 
same  moment  stealing  a  nervous,  watchful  glance 
at  me.  But  I  laid  little  stress  upon  these  things, 
BO  marked  and  cheering  was  her  progress,  in 
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Mary's  daily  society,  in  all  that  I  had  contem- 
plated in  bringing  her  to  London.  On  that  fine 
January  night,  when  we  were  all  round  the  fire 
together,  Harry  and  Mary  chatting  cosily  within 
a  few  inches  of  us,  she  had  fixed  a  day  in  the 
next  month  for  our  wedding, — all  in  a  whisper 
of  a  few  seconds.  Once  again,  we  were  all  busy 
happiness,  all  anticipation;  and  Mary,  affec- 
tionate,  thoughtful,   and  quiet,   as  ever,   had 

begged  from  Lady a  longer  grace,  before 

entering  upon  her  new  duties,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  present  when  we  were  married. 

Let  me  hurry  on,  or  I  shall  be  betrayed  again 
into  irresolution  and  silence, — a  silence  which 
torments  me,  which  I  cannot  keep ! 

Quite  suddenly,  my  darling  showed  signs  of 
extreme  fatigue  after  exertion,  and  she  could  no 
longer  conceal  the  pain  at  her  left  side.  The 
doctor  was  summoned,  and,  besides  the  doctor, 
a  physician  whose  special  department  was  that 
of  chest  complaints,  as  the  good  old  gentleman 

at  E had  suggested.     I  was  not  present  at 

his  interview  with  the  two  ladies,  but  I  inter- 
cepted him  on  his  way  out.  He  had  all  that 
silly  evasiveness  which,  partly  prompted  by 
kind  feeling  and  partly  by  professional  pride,  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  medical  man  in  his  talk. 

"  Let  the  young  lady  have  plenty  of  good 
vnhe,  and  as  much  cheenul  society  as  possible." 

"  What  is  her  exact  state,  Sir  ?" 

''  She  must  not  walk  about  anymore  than  she 
feels /w%  equal  to,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
must  not  decline  exercise  and  fresh  air  in  such 
moderation  as  she  may  find  agreeable  to  her." 

''But  I  should  be  indebted,  if  you  would  say 

"Precisely  so.  Did  she  ever  .  .  hm  .  .  go 
through  much  fatigue  or  anxiety  .  .  .  any  very 
critical  .  .  *  period,  now  ?      You  comprehend 

I  told  how  she  had  nursed  my  mother. 

**Ah!  so  extremely  delicate  you  see.  Sir, — 
like  a  flower — and  very  excitable  indeed;  a 
natural  predisposition,  I  should  say  .  ,  .  hm ! 
Well,  Sir,  in  a  month  or  two  — —  0,  by  the 
bye,  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  I  have  given  direc- 
tions about  the  brandy ;  but  perhaps  you  will 
see  that  it  is  of  the  purest? — ^And  perhaps  also 

I  interrupted  him  in  rude  haste,  crying  out — 
"  It  is  atrophy  of  the  heart !  " 


I  could  see  that  Mary  knew  enough  to  make 
it  unnecessaiy  to  affect  concealment  with  her, 
and  my  own  knowledge  was  too  sod  a  burden  to 
be  borne  without  a  sharer.  So  she  shared  it 
with  me,  and  supported  me  in  the  dreadfril  duty 
which  was  now  mine,  as  it  was  hers.  My  dar- 
ling was,  on  the  whole,  more  cheerful  and  con- 
versational than  ever  she  had  been,  and  we  too 
liad  to  be  cheerftil  and  conversational,  and 
"smile,  and  smile,"  with  hearts  that  were 
ready  to  break,  and  the  awftil  knowledge  that 


the  beautiful  vision  we  loved  might  fade  at  any 
moment  and  "  leave  us  dark."  This  period  of 
trial  was  mercifully  shortened  to  us.  Sleepless 
nights,  and  fits  of  indescribable  languor,  increased 
upon  the  dear  victim  to  her  love  for  me  and 
mine.  Her  eyes  sank;  the  bloom  and  the 
roundness  went  from  her  cheek.  I  watched, 
and  I  endured;  how  I  know  not.  But  I 
had  no  reddened  eyes  to  conceal,  for  I  shed  no 
tear.  One  evening,  Lotty  looked  up  from  the 
sofa,  and  said  softly,  nay,  in  an  angel's  tone,  to 
Mary,  who  was  reading  in  the  comer — 

"  You  have  been  crying,  dear  ?  " 

"I  have  been  rubbing  my  eyes,  dear.  Do 
you  want  anything  ? "  Drawing  near  the  side 
of  the  sofa. 

"No,  thank  you,  lovey." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  I  felt  that 
Mary's  eyes  were  turned  to  me.  I  looked 
round,  on  some  momentary  impulse,  and  found 
she  was  regarding  me  fixedly,  and  with  a  whole 
world  of  affectionate  anxiety  in  her  face.  Oiu: 
eyes  met,  and  then,  at  the  same  instant, 
encountered  those  of  my  darling.  She  smiled, 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  for  me  to  kiss. 

While  it  was  yet  at  my  lips,  she  exclaimed, 
with  abrupt  energy — 

"  Open  the  window ! "  She  was  panting  for 
breath. 

"  It  is  bitter  cold,  dearest,"  I  said,  fright- 
ened and  bewildered. 

"  The  door,  then !     Vm  stifling !     Oh ! " 

And  so,  with  closed  eyes  and  gurgling  throat, 
she  died,  in  my  clasping  arms. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  I  cried;  "must  I  sec  her 
go  fit)m  me  like  this  ? " 

The  doctor  had  been  summoned,  but  he  laid 
his  finger  on  the  wrist  of  a  pulseless  corpse, 
whose  face  was  now  calm  and  almost  smiling. 

As  she  died,  the  key  of  her  writing-desk  fell 
between  my  fingers,  as  it  depended  fh)m  her 
neck.  I  did  not  part  with  it  to  father  or  to 
mother ;  coming  to  me  at  such  a  mom^it,  it 
was,  I  thought,  a  God's-gift ;  no  one  could  have 
such  a  right  to  it  as  I.  They  did  not  take  it 
from  me,  during  my  illness. 

For  I  was  not  at  Ix)tty's  frineral.  All  that 
could  die  of  her  was  buried,  before  I  came  to 
myself  in  a  darkened  chamber,  and  thanked  God, 
at  my  awaking,  that  I  met  not  the  eyes  of  a 
stranger,  but  the  eyes  of  Mary.  She  had  been 
appended  to  upon  the  question  whether  I  should 
prefer  Lotty*s  remains  lying  in  the  chuich3rard, 
or  by  the  side  of  my  mother's,  and  had  decided 
for  the  latter;  afterwards  proposing  that  they 
should  lie  in  one  grave,  which  was  agreed  to  on 
all  hands.     And  so  they  lie. 

It  is  done.  Sweet  friend  of  my  youth,  not 
lost,  but  gone  before ;  dear  repose  is  thine,  in 
the  bosom  of  The  Blessed :  brighter  are  the 
asphodel  flowers  thou  wearest  than  those  wc 
might  have  gathered  in  the  valler  of  our  hopes 
—beloved  and  beautiful,  ferewell ! 
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X. 

We  haye  a  letter  this  morning.    It  is  from 

E .     George  Shorland  has  found  his  way 

back  tiiither,  sdter  many  perils  and  wanderings : 
he  had  been  told,  on  leaving  prison,  that  the 

Mac 8  had  gone  to  America,  with  his  child, 

and  had  nndertaken  a  pursuit  in  that  direction. 
His  adventures  since  then  we  shall  learn  within 
forty-eight  hours,  for  he  has  learned  our  story, 
and  is  waiting  to  embrace  my  wife. 

**  Strange  things  happen,  Mary,*'  I  said,  when 
we  had  become  a  little  calm  after  the  receipt  of 
this  disturbing  news.  Sometimes  we  expect 
too  much,  often  too  little.  Mrs.  Turrell,  now, 
said  you  would  die  an  old  maid!" 

"  Tell  my  father,  William,  all  about  the  pen- 
and-ink  portrait." 

"  I  shall  tell  him,  my  love,  how  you  forgot 
and  forgave  my  ingratitude  and  rudeness ;  how 
yon  watched  over  me  in  illness,  and  when  I  was 
in  no  condition  to  take  thought  for  myself,  ex- 
pended your  money " 

"  Hush,  William !     Silence,  if  you  love  me !" 

**  As  well  as  your  energies  in  my  behalf;  how 
you  relinquished  bright  prospects,  and  still 
watched  over  me  and  tended  me,  tiU  you  thought 
me  strong  enough  in  body  and  soul  to  mingle  with 
the  great  rough  crowd  again ;  and  then " 

"  Then  tell  him  about  the  portrait !" 

"  No  hurry,  dear.  I  shall  proceed  to  observe 
that  when  I  had  scarcely  heard  from  you  for  a 
couple  of  years,  you  '  came  doMTi '  from  the 
country,  '  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,'  and,  by  pro- 
found strategy,  induced  me  to  contract  this 
tnjudicums  matrimonial  alliance.  Don't  laugh  ! 
Give  baby  a  bit  of  sugar  to  keep  him  quiet  till 
I've  done.  I  shall  tell  him  you  called  upon  me, 
in  the  most  artful  manner,  to  say  a  long  fare- 
well, and  pretended  you  were  going  to  India. 
I  shall  say  that  we  bade  good-bye,  and  that 
after  you  had  left  the  house,  I  was  tormented 
by  a  restlessness  which  I  could  not  define,  and 
must  attribute  to  some  unholy  sorcery  on  your 
part.  That  I  sat  down,  and  began  sketching 
your  unprepossessing  physiognomy  with  a  pen, 
and  when  I  had  finished,  felt  more  restless  than 
before, — all  through  drawing  your  'evil  eye,' 
you  know!  That  at  last  I  was  irresistibly 
impelled  to  take  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  write 
something  beginning  *  Dearest  Mary ' — a  solemn 
warning  to  ^Hl  yoimg  men  not  to  take  young 
ladies'  portraits  in  pen-and-ink,  because  the 
nature  of  the  material  facilitates  the  transition 
to  a  proposal ^" 

"  And  do  not  forget,  dear  William,  to  men- 
tion your  generous  candour  in  telling  me  that 
there  was  an  image  which  could  never  be  effaced 
from  your  heart." 

"But  what  of  yours,  dear,  in  accepting  my 
love,  with  that  reserve  ?" 

**  Nothing— :but  that  I  have  always  loved 
TOO,  and  that  Qod  meant  me  for  ^ou  &om  the 
srsi  moment  we  met,  at  Saffiron-hill." 

"  Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  us  all 


our  days,  dear  wife,  is  it  not  so?  I  regret 
nothing !  I  accept  my  whole  culture — poverty, 
struggles,  bereavement  after  bereavement — ^with 
a  grateM  heart,  well  assured  that  He  who  is 
'  too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind,'  as  my 
mother  used  to  say,  has  done  all  things  well." 

**  You  mean  that  our  early  training,  such  as 
it  was,  was  better  adapted  for  the  development 
of  our  minds  and  character  than  a  more  regular 
and  apparently  propitious  set  of  circumstances 
would  have  been  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  And  that  it  may  be  humbly  believed  by  us 
both,  that  love  and  sorrow  have  not  ploughed 
such  deep  furrows  in  our  souls  for  nothing  f" 

"  That,  dearest,  is  what  I  mean.  And  it  is  a 
kind  of  philosophy  which  contains  the  seeds  of 
blessedness  as  well  as  of  happiness." 

"  How  happy  we  are,  and  how  thankful  wo 
ought  to  be." 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  good  old  Ari^  minis- 
ter's ultra-calvinistic  letters.  Poor  old  soul! 
Though  he  allows  me  to  have  *  a  tender  con- 
science towards  God,'  he  is  persuaded  I  have 
never  been  *  convinced  of  sin,  and  that  I  am 
safe  for  nerdition, — because  I  cannot  talk  or 
write  in  the  dialect  which  he  is  convinced  is  the 
true  tongue  of  all  *  Zion-bound  pilgrims! 
Well,  well,  there  are  not  many  persons  for 
whom  I  have  a  sinccrer,  more  hearty  re- 
gard." 

"  Here  comes  Harry  !"  said  my  wife.  '*  He, 
too,  is  happy,  but  who  would  have  thought  of 
his  marrying  that  dear  little  widow  so  soon  after 
he  met  her  with  our  Lotty  ?" 

Harry  had  brought  his  first-bom  to  play  with 
our  little  Mary.  I  remember,  on  looking  back 
to  the  earliest  of  these  pages,  that  it  was  little 
Mary  who  interrupted  me  by  tapping  at  the 
door,  when  she  had  returned  from  church  with 
mamma,  that  sweet  Sunday  evening.  It  was 
very  delightful,  that  scene  in  our  neighbour's 
garden.  I  was  glad  to  my  heart's  core  then,  as 
1  am  glad  now,  that  we  have  not  all  the  happi- 
ness in  the  world  to  ourselves — ^I  and  mine — 
though  our  share  is  a  large  one. 

There  is  little  Mary  again,  tap,  tap,  tap. 

"  Come  in,  dear." 

"  Pa,  dear,  it  says  in  this  book  that  the  three 
most  beautiful  words  in  the  world  begin  with 
one  letter — Home,  Happiness,  and  Heaven.  Is 
not  that  very  pretty,  Pa  ? " 

We  are  never  so  happy  that  there  is  no  trifle 
we  can  wish  for.  I  shall  not  be  easy  imtil  I 
have  discovered  something  about  the  visitor  in 
the  garden  that  sweet  Sunday  evening,  the 
mysterious  quality  of  whose  laugh  set  me  think- 
ing of  dear  old  times  at  E .  After  a  mo- 
ment's abstraction,  I  said  to  little  Mary — 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  very  pretty." 

**  I  went  up-stairs  to  ask  Ma/'  she  resumed ; 
"but  when  I  peeped  into  the  room.  Ma  was 
saying  her  prayers  j  so  I  shut  the  door  aofUy- 
and  came  down-stairs  on  tip-toe." 
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NOTICES  OP  A  VOLUME  PRINTED  FOR  PRIVATE  CIRCULATION. 


Thebe  is  a  volume  of  no  small  bulk,  and  of  no 
small  pretensions  or  importance  either,  which  is 
laboriously  compiled,  and  almost  as  laboriously 
printed,  at  the  expense  of  her  Majestjr's  lieges, 
of  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  never  published,  her 
Majesty'slieges  see  but  very  little,  and  know  com- 
paratively nothing.  Rarely  if  ever  is  this  ponde- 
rous tome  to  be  met  with  on  the  numerous  book- 
stalls of  the  metropolis  or  on  the  groaning  shelves 
of  the  bibliopole,  and  its  absence  from  these  cus- 
tomary depositaries  of  literature  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  not  so  much  from  its  rarity,  for  it 
is  by  no  means  rare,  or  from  its  value,  for 
what  value  is  attachable  to  it  the  general  reader 
would  be  extremely  puzzled  to  discover — ^but 
frt)m  its  utter  worthlessness  for  all  readable  pur- 
poses, and  because  there  is  not  a  bookseller  be- 
tween Brentford  and  Stepney-green,  or  a  stall- 
vender  between  Highgate  and  Peckham,  who 
would  not  despair  of  transmuting  it  into  cash  for 
the  fraction  of  a  fraction  above  the  price  of 
waste-paper.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  known  to  the  cheesemongers  and 
trunk-makers,  of  the  West  End  more  especially, 
where  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  butter- 
shops  were  it  not  for  a  dainty  prejudice  which 
obtains  in  aristocratic  circles  against  the  contact 
of  printed  paper  with  "the  best  Devonshire  fresh 
at  one  and  nine."  The  work  to  which  we  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  reader  is  of  all  extant 
publications  probably  the  oldest  serial  in  exist- 
ence, and  though  it  has  undergone  considerable 
modifications  and  changes  in  the  progress  of  the 
last  century,  no  material  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  its  contents — its  original 
compilers  having  attained  to  perfection  in  the 
manufacture  of  Kterary  rubbish,  and  no  attempt 
in  any  other  direction  having  been  subsequently 
made.  For  a  long  course  of  years — some  gene- 
rations, in  fact,  its  production  afforded  employ- 
ment to  an  indefinite  number  of  scribes,  its  reve- 
lations probably  being  considered  too  sacred  to 
be  submitted  to  the  profane  scrutiny  of  printers* 
devils ;  its  heavy  colunms  were  engrossed  on  a 
'  species  of  thick  drawing-cartridge,  and  the  re- 
quired number  of  copies  thus  slowly  multiplied 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  privileged  few 
entitled  to  possess  them.  As  an  indication  of 
the  estimate  set  upon  them  by  the  bibliopoles  of 
the  present  day,  we  may  remark  that  at  a  recent 
sale  by  auction  of  the  effects  of  an  improvident 
nobleman,  above  two  hundred  of  these  immense 
tomes  weighing  upon  an  average  thirty  poimds 
each,  and  solidly  bound  in  half-Russia,  were 
brought  to  the  hammer.  No  speculating 
cheesemonger  happening  to  be  present,  they 
were  summarily  knocked  down  at  a  price 
yielding  something  under  three  farthings  a 
pound,  including  Sieir  costly  bindings.  Thej 
were  then  carried  by  goods-  train  a  distance  of 
some  hundred  odd  miles,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  cost  of  cairiage  had  "  eaten  their  heads 


off; "  and  the  speculator,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
get  them  accepted  as  ballast  on  board  of  an  out- 
ward-bound vessel,  was  compelled  to  consign 
them  to  an  unctuous  consummation,  and  sit  down 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  venture. 
Not  to  keep  the  recder  further  in  suspense,  the 
volume  in  question  is  a  blue-book — ^tliough  not 
an  ordinary  blue-book  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
but  one  of  anomalous  magnitude  and  of  multi- 
tudinous authorship ;  and  it  is  known  by  those 
who  know  it  at  all — and  they  are  few  beyond  the 
privileged  class  who  attach  M.P.  to  their  names 
— as  "  The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.'* 
The  work  is  put  forth  for  the  most  part  in 
the  English  language,  though  in  English  of  a 
rather  odd  and  arbitrary  kind,  mingled  with  a 
little  dog,  or  at  least  doubtful,  Latin,  and  aa 
occasional  sprinkling  of  "Welsh,  mostly  confined 
to  proper  names  exceedingly  difficult  properly 
to  pronounce.  Its  authors  have  adopted  and 
pertinaciously  adhere  to  a  system  of  syntax  and 
a  corresponding  no-system  of  punctuationpeculiar 
to  themselves,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  work.  A  country  gentleman 
who  should  dip  into  one  of  the  volumes  for  pas- 
time, or  light  upon  it  accidentally,  may  chance 
to  plunge  headlong  into  a  paragraph  whose  con- 
tents may  equal  in  amount  a  frdl  month's 
average  reading  of  his  class — and  he  would  pro- 
bably find  it  a  quicker  process  to  get  from  Lon- 
don to  Liverpool  by  an  express  train  than  to 
spell  his  way,  through  a  platoon  of  its  dense 
jaw-breaking  columns,  frx>m  the  nominative  case 
of  a  single  sentence  to  its  verb.  As  a  record  of 
the  business  of  The  House,  an  unsophisticated 
reader  might  suppose  it  to  contain  certaui  valu- 
able information  and  interesting  political  details 
of  current  matters.  He  would  find  his  expec- 
tations wofully  disappointed  on  perusal.  As  a 
register  of  the  driest  facts,  and  the  withered 
exuvisB  of  facts,  these  records  may  sometimes  be 
usefrd  in  certifying  the  dates  of  the  historical 
writer  or  corroborating  the  statements  of  the 
statistician ;  but  that  man  must  be  little  short 
of  a  conjuror  who  can  extract  from  their  pages 
any  information  illustrative  either  of  the  social 
or  political  aspect  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written.  Yet  are  there  to  be  found  here 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  romance  both  humor- 
ous and  sad,  imbedded  in  the  jargon  of  official 
phrase,  which  may  be  dug  out  fit>m  their 
dry  cerements  by  an  assiduous  miner  skilled  in 
the  art  of  drawing  inferences,  and  philologist 
enough  to  translate  the  legal  patois  of  parlia^ 
mentary  officials  into  the  vernacular.  Thus 
when  the  Honourable  Pepper  and  the  Honour- 
able Yinegar  fall  to  loggerheads  over  a  public 
question  and  bandy  bitter  words,  and  look  and 
speak  daggers  and  pistols  at  one  another,  the 
interesting  fact  is  recorded  in  such  phrase  as 
''  Words  of  heat  passed  between  the  honourable 
member  for  Swig  and  the  honourable  member 
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for  Swill/'  and  the  said  honourables  are  called 
on,  after  the  excitement  has  subsided,  to  explain 
—which,  with  the  fear  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
and  the  cellar,  and  the  Serjeant-at-Arms'  fees, 
before  their  eyes,  of  course,  as  prudent  men, 
they  do— or,  in  other  words,  they  mutually  eat 
their  own  nauseous  epithets,  and  the  affair  is  over. 
Now  and  then  the  reader  of  the  Journals  (if 
there  he  such  a  person  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  of  tiie  Printing-office,  which  we 
Teiy  much  doubt)  will  come  upon  the  burden  of 
some  unfortunate  petitioner,  who,  from  year  to 
year,  perhaps  through  a  period  averaging  the 
life-time  of  man,  has  been  in  vain  pouring  his 
complaints  and  cries  for  redress  into  the  ear  of 
Government,  wasting  his  life,  like  happy  Mr. 
Dick  in  **  Copperfield "  in  the  manufacture  of 
memorials,  and  with  no  more  success.  Perhaps 
it  is  some  miserable  victim  of  a  Chancery  suit, 
who  having  exhausted  and  used  up  all  his 
Mends,  and  bored  all  his  acquaintance  into 
cnttiog  him  dead,  is  driven,  for  refuge,  from  the 
pangs  of  eating  his  own  heart  away,  to  the 
privilege  of  petitioning — the  only  pri^ege  left 
him  in  this  weary  life — and  so  he  petitions  and 
petitions ;  and  if  you  turn  over  the  volumes  of 
twenty  years  past  you  shall  find  that  he  has 
been  petitioning  for  the  whole  twenty  years, 
and  if  he  should  live  for  twenty  years  longer 
ho  will  petition  still — and,  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning so  it  will  be  to  the  end — his  petitions 
are  presented  and  read,  and  ordered  to  He  upon 
the  table — ^and  that's  all.  Perhaps  the  petitioner 
is  an  inventor,  the  fruits  of  whose  ingenuity 
another  man  has  pilfered  and  patented  and 
profited  by  to  the  tune  of  a  large  fortune — 
while  he  who  is  the  lawful  proprietor  of  all  that 
wealth  has  sunk  into  poverty  and  disgrace,  and 
lost  heart  and  hope  and  all  he  possessed  in  the 
world  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  recover  his 
rights.  It  may  be— it  has  been  before  now — 
that  the  petitioner  is  one  who  in  times  past  was 
a  secret  agent  of  the  Government.  Employed 
by  Pitt  in  desperate  undertakings  against  revo- 
lutionary France,  he  staked  his  fortunes  and  his 
life  upon  the  smiles  of  the  "  heaven- bom 
Minister,"  and  at  his  bidding  he  dashed  into 
blood-seething  Gaul,  conunissioned  to  add  com- 
nierdal  ruin  to  domestic  carnage.  In  pursuit  of 
this  laudable  object,  at  the  imminent  and  hourly 
risk  of  his  life,  he  flooded  the  land  with 
forged  assignats,  enriching  himself  by  their 
diffmioii — ^but  braving  the  prison  and  the 
axe  in  the  excitement  of  a  game  played  for 
the  ruin  of  his  country's  enemies,  his  own 
aggrandisement  and  his  patron's  applause. 
But  the  perils  he  so  recklessly  defied  en- 
golphed  him  at  last — ^seized  by  the  myrmi- 
dons of  the  Convention,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
whence  he  only  escaped  by  bribing  the  autho- 
rities placed  over  him  to  the  entire  extent  of  his 
ill-gotten  gains,  and  arrived  on  his  native 
shore  a  b^^gar  and  an  outcast,  after  pining  in  a 
dongeon  for  many  years.      The  heayen-bom 


Minister  had  taken  flight  to  his  celestial  abode ; 
a  new  Administration  managed  political  affairs 
in  a  new  and  very  different  spirit,  and  could  not 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  the 
petitioner.  True  there  were  honourable  gentle- 
men, members  of  the  Cabinet  even,  who  were 
not  too  proud  to  give  him  the  nod  at  a  chance 
meeting,  or  to  draw  him  aside  in  odd  comers  on 
the  staircase  or  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  and 
pump  him  on  the  score  of  his  past  adventures ; 
but  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  recognise  the 
national  smasher;  and  spite  of  his  urgent  de- 
mands, his  claims  for  compensation  were  ignored 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year, 
and  he  left  to  battle  with  retributive  poverty 
and  neglect.  Sometimes  the  Petitioner  is  a  phi- 
lanthropist, bursting  with  benevolence,  enthu- 
siastic for  the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  god-like  ardour  to  set  all  mankind  at 
one  in  a  blessed  bond  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 
He  has  penetrated  the  mystery  of  political  phi-' 
losophy,  and  is  master  of  the  true  theory  of  go- 
vernment. His  plans,  which  he  has  matured 
by  the  study  of  half  a  life-time,  are  a  sovereign 
panacea  for  all  evils,  social  as  well  as  national, 
and  it  needs  but  their  adoption  to  restore  the 
golden  age  of  the  world,  and  to  place  mankind 
once  more  in  a  paradise  compared  to  which  that 
of  Eden  was  but  a  type  as  incomplete  as  it  was 
transient.  Let  the  senators  of  the  land  assem- 
bled at  his  bidding  only  consent  to  receive  in- 
struction at  his  lips,  and  the  work  is  done.  So 
he  has  been  telling  them,  at  least,  for  ten  conse- 
cutive sessions  of  Parliament ;  but  they  are  un- 
happily deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and 
instead  of  granting  him  the  hearing  for  which 
his  soul  yearns,  leave  him  quietly  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  privilege  of  petitioning.  Again,  the 
petitioner  may  be  a  warrior,  ma^ificent  in  the 
bump  of  destructiveness,  who  in  the  depths  of 
his  teeming  brain  has  engendered  some  destroy- 
ing angel,  embodied  in  an  infernal  machine,  which 
is  to  cast  the  foes  of  Britannia  at  her  feet  and 
wither  the  armies  of  her  enemies  almost  before 
they  can  come  within  range  of  the  telescope. 
Ho  wants  but  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  or 
two  for  the  possession  of  lus  grand  secret,  and 
for  such  a  trifle  he  will  patriotically  surrender 
the  empire  of  the  world  to  his  dear  native  land. 
Once  more — the  petitioner  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
a  disgraced  and  cashiered  public  functionary, 
who,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was,  by 
the  false  and  slanderous  testimony  of  his  enemies, 
deprived  of  his  honourable  post,  and  reduced 
with  his  fiamily  to  penury  through  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  their  private  malice.  He  claims  to 
be  heard,  by  himself  and  witnesses,  in  support 
of  his  petition,  that  he  may  be  reinstated  in  his 
office,  and  freed  frt)m  the  reproach  undeservedly 
cast  upon  his  character.  In^  word — the  right 
of  petitioning  Parliament  b^g  universal,  and, 
what  is  more,  being  held  in  pretty  general  esti- 
mation, it  is  universally  exercised.  For  the  re- 
dress of  public  or  private  wrongs — ^for  the  pro* 
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motion  of  reforms,  social,  political,  educational, 
religious,  or  domestic — ^for  removal  of  grievances, 
either  individual  or  general,  and  either  real  or 
fimciful — ^for  the  fMherance  of  all  sorts  of 
schemes  concocted  in  the  hope  of  either  private 
or  public  advantage, — the  presenting  of  a  pe- 
tition to  Parliament  is  regarded  as  a  step  in 
advance ;  though  it  is  only,  as  the  reader  will 
have  surmised,  in  a  small  and  fractional  number 
of  cases  that  any  subsequent  step  is  ever  taken 
by  the  class  of  petitioners  above  alluded  to,  or 
in  their  favour  by  the  Government.  It  is  plain 
from  the  columns  of  the  Journals  that  petitioning 
is  not  only  the  last  resource  of  inveterate  bores, 
who,  having  no  one  else  to  victimize,  inflict 
their  endless  diatribes  upon  Parliament,  but  is 
also  a  convenient  vent  occasionally  for  tlie  non- 
sense of  half-witted  blockheads  and  semi-lunatics 
who  regard  themselves  as  the  oracles  of  their 
day  and  generation. 

But  we  shall  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  remarkable  annual  by  glancing  at 
the  business  of  a  single  day  as  it  stands  recorded 
in  a  volume  of  the  Journals.  Wo  are  under  no 
obligation  to  name  any  particular  day,  and  shall 
for  certain  reasons  dip  into  an  old  volume  in 
preference  to  a  new  one :  the  reader  will  how- 
ever lose  nothing  by  that,  as  they  are  all 
gencrically  so  much  alike  as  to  bo  distinguishable 
by  very  little  beyond  the  dates. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  invariably  open 
with  prayers,  the  performance  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  as  a  kind  of  manager's  call-bell 
to  bring  the  actors  together  upon  l£e  scene.  By 
the  time  they  are  concluded,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  sufficient  house  has  been  collected  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  business.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  most  likely  that  some  functionary 
who  is  known  to  be  in  waiting  is  called  in  to 
report  proceedings,  it  may  be  from  the  Poor 
Law  Board — or  from  the  Audit  Office — or  from 
the  Treasury — or  from  some  Select  Committee, 
Election  or  other,  then  or  recently  sitting.  Such 
reports,  when  the  business  of  the  session  is  in 
Aill  progress,  are  generally  numerous,  and  they 
are  invariably  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  be  printed. 

Then,  most  probably,  new  Bills  for  private 
or  local  purposes,  are  presented,  read  a  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed;  and  petitions  for  or  against  Bills 
are  also  presented  and  read,  and  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Bills.  These  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  petitions  on  every  variety  of  subject 
and  affecting  any  principle  of  government,  with 
certain  constitutional  reservations — petitions 
against  magistrates — ^for  the  repeal  of  a  certain 
obnoxious  law  or  assessment — against  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  the  bench  of  Bishops,  or  the 
€a<liolics — in  fieivour  of  univ^ml  suffrage— of 
the  six  points  of  the  Charter— of  education, 
fto.,  ftc.  Some  of  these  petitions  may  be  from 
individuals,  and  are  contianed  on  a  single  sheet 
of  paper;  and  it  may  chanoe  that  oUiers  are  of 


enormous  magnitude,  requiring  a  waggon  and 
horses  to  convey  them  to  the  House,  and  the 
services  of  a  do2en  men  to  roll  them  up  to  the 
table,  upon  which,  by  a  complimentary  Action, 
they  are  supposed  to  lie.  The  prayers  only  of 
the  petitions  are  read — ^but  besides  the  prayer 
the  whole  of  the  petitioners'  names  and  ad- 
dresses in  some  cases,  or  in  others  their  places 
of  abode,  are  printed  in  the  Journals — and  the 
mythical  personage  who  may  be  supposed  to 
peruse  these  volumes,  or  the  country  gentleman 
alluded  to  above,  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
wading  through  a  series  of  columns  making  in 
the  aggregate  some  twenty  yards  in  length,  of 
such  stuff  as  follows,  which  we  take  Hie  liberty 
to  scissor  out  at  random : 

Llandih-r-faen ; — LlandisBiUogogo  ; — LUnerchy- 
medd  ; — Zlanfihangel-y- Pennant ; —  LlanfihangeU 
feehan  ; — LlanJih^ingelgeneuWglyn  ; — Llangatwg  ; 
— Unngefw  ; — Lllanggmcydd  ; — IMnifairmatKa- 
fameithaf:  — Llanllwchaiarn  ;  — Llannefydd  ; — 
Lhnrhaiadr  ; — Llansantffraid  Glyndyfrdwy  ;  — 
Llanvairaryhryn  ;  —  Lfanvihangelnanthran ;  — 
Zlanvihangel-  tab  -y-Llyn  ; — Llanuwchllyn:'"Llan- 
wenllwyfo; — Zlanylydtcen  and  Culmaenlhcyd  ; — 

or  it  may  be  a  catalogue  of  names  such  as  one 
might  shake  out  of  the  Directory,  in  which 
those  of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones  and  Hobinson 
would  be  found  to  bear  their  usual  proportions 
to  the  rest  of  the  mass. 

But  it  happens  that  the  House  has  only  recently 
met  after  a  general  Election,  and,  as  always  is 
the  case  at  such  periods,  a  number  of  Election 
Petitions,  as  they  are  called,  or  petitions  of 
opposition  parties  against  the  returns  of  mem- 
bers, are  coming  in  almost  daily,  prepared  with 
a  view  to  unseat  the  successful  candidates.  We 
must  quote  one  for  the  sake  of  example,  begging 
the  reader  to  remark  the  cool  gravity  of  its  dic- 
tion as  contrasted  with  the  characteristic  facts 
which  it  sets  forth.  The  length  of  these  peti- 
tions compels  us  to  abbreviate  the  one  und^ 
notice,  and  prudence  suggests  the  adoption  of 
flctitious  names;  but  we  shall  take  no  other 
liberty  with  the  text. 

A  Petition  of  John  Dath,  in  the  town  and  borough  of 
Dcuh,  Medical  Doctor,  was  delivered  in  and  read;  aetUng 
forth.  That  pursuant  to  her  M^esty's  writ>  &c.  .  •  . 
an  election  of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Dash  was  held  in  the  said  borough  on  the 
—  day  of  August,  18 — ,  by  Thamaa  Stalker,  esq.,  the 
mayor  of  the  said  borough.  .  •  •  That  previous  to 
the  said  election  Oore  Smash,  of  the  dty  of  London, 
esq.,  the  late  and  present  sitting  member  for  the  said 
borough,  and  Pale  Blood,  of  Blood  Park,  were  candidates 
for  the  representation  of  said  borough,  and  a  majority  of 
electors  of  said  borough  had  promis^  th<»r  support  and 
votes  to  said  Pale  Blood,  and  which  said  Psde  Blood 
would,  as  Petitioner  believes,  have  been  rotumed  for  said 
borouffh,  had  not  his  friends  and  supporters  been  pre- 
vented from  putting  him  in  nomination  and  voting  for 
him  by  the  violence  and  riotous  conduct  of  the  said  Oore 
Smash  and  his  supporters.  That  the  said  Oore  Smash 
arrived  in  Dash  about  three  weeks  before  said  election 
took  plaoe^  and  for  several  days  previous  to  said  eWetion 
the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  said  Oore  Swuuk  in- 
stigated a  large  and  violent  mob  reading  in  said  borough 
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of  Daahj  to  commit  several  acts  of  violence,  intimidation 
and  ontrago  upon  several  of  the  eleefcors  of  said  borough 
and  olheni  known  to  be  supporters  of  the  said  Fale  Blood, 
and  ttudooa  not  to  have  the  said  Gore  Smath  returned  at 
the  said  election.   That  the  said  Fale  Blood  was  expected 

to  arrive  in  sud  town  of  Dash  on  the  31st  day  of 

last,  by  the mail,  and  that  on  the  night  of  the 

day  previous  to  the  day  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
said  Ptfje  Bloody  the  said  Qore  Smash  from  the  window 
of  hia  hotel  advised  a  huge  mob  to  meet  the  sdd  Bale 
Blood  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Dash,  and  in- 
timidate him  ^m  coming  thereto.  That  in  pur- 
suance of  such  advice,  a  mob  consisting  of  several 
hundred  persons  met  the  mail  coach  by  which  the 
said  Bale  Blood  was  expected,  and  where  they  were 
BO  directed  by  taid  Gore  Smash  to  meet  him, — stop- 
ped the  coach*  and  inquired  whether  the  said  Bale 
Blood  was  there,  or  had  travelled  thereby ;  and  Peti- 
tioner believes  that  the  said  Bale  Blood  would  have  sus- 
tained considerable  injury  had  he  not  previously  left  the 
coach  and  gone  by  another  road  to  the  town  of  Dash,  in 
oooaequenoe  of  a  communication  forwarded  to  him.  That 
the  said  BtUe  Blood  arrived  in  said  town  of  Dash  on  the 

dlst  day  of ,  and  that  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 

in  said  town  up  to  the  day  of  the  election,  the  said  Bale 
Blood  was  unable  to  canvass  the  electors,  or  scarcely 
leave  his  lodg^gs,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  and 
notoya  conduct  of  a  mob  of  several  hundred  persons  who 
were  instituted  and  organised  by  the  said  Gore  Smath 
and  capporters,  by  means  of  threats,  intimidation,  and 
other  violent  opposition,  to  prevent  any  such  canvass 
on  the  part  of  said  Bale  Blood;  and  that  during  those 
days  the  mob,  at  the  instigation  of  the  said  Gore  Smash, 
broke  the  vrindows  of  several  respectable  persons,  electors 
of  the  said  borough,  and  others,  who  were,  as  he  the  said 
Gore  Smash  stated,  unfriendly  to  him,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  said  Bale  Blood,  .  .  liiat  at^the  time  fixed  for  the 
said  elecdon  the  judges  of  assize  were  holding  the  assizes 
in  said  town,  and  notice  was  given  by  Thomas'  Stalker, 
esq.,  the  mayor  and  returning  officer  of  the  said  borough, 
that  said  election  would  be  held  in  the  market-house  yard 
of  said  borough  o£Dash.  .  .  That  the  said  Bale  Blood  Aud 
his  supporters  am>rehended  that  every  description  of  vio- 
lence would  be  offered  to  them  on  their  way  to  the  hust- 
ings on  the  morning  of  said  election,  with  the  view  of 
siding  in  the  return  of  said  Gore  Smctsh  by  means  i>f  co- 
ercion and  intimidaHon^  and  informations  on  oath  to  that 
«fect  were  sworn  before  two  magistrates  in  the  town ; 
that  in  consequence  of  such  informations  a  considerable 
body  of  police  escorted  the  said  Bale  Blood  and  his  in- 
tended proposer  and  seconder,  to  the  hustings ;  that  on 
their  arrivid  at  said  hustings  they  found  the  mayor  and 
bis  assessor,  together  with  the  said  Gore  Smash  and  his 
supporters  previously  there;  and  the  said  Po/^  Blood 
with  his  friends  and  supporters,  ascended  said  hustings, 
and  took  their  place  close  to  the  mayor,  when  the  police 
force  who  escorted  said  Bale  Blood  and  his  friends  re- 
tbed  to  a  distance.  That  the  said  Thomas  Stalker,  the 
mayor,  was  a  friend  of  the  said  Gore  Smash;  that  his 
son  was  his  conducting  agent,  and  that  though  the  mayor 
was  aware  of  the  excesses  which  had  been  committed  by 
the  mob  at  the  instigation  of  the  said  Gore  Smash,  yet 
he  took  no  precaution  to  protect  the  persons  taking  part 
in  the  said  electkm  from  the  violence  of  said  mob,  but 
permitted  the  hustings  to  be  altogether  surrounded  by  a 
most  furioos  mob  in  the  interest  of  and  instigated  by  the 
said  Oore  Smtuh,  That  immediately  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  police  force  the  said  Gore  Smash  came  for- 
ward on  the  platform  to  where  the  said  Bale  Blood,  his 
friends  and  supporters,  were  standing,  and  waved  his  hat 
IB  an  esoited  manner  at  the  said  Bale  Blood  quite  dose 
to  hia  flwe^  and  thereupon  the  said  Qore  Smash  turned 
to  the  mofa^  aad  called  to  ^them  in  an  excited  manner, 
**  Hurra^  boys !"  that  immediately  the  said  mob,  so  in- 
stigated by  the  said  Gore  Smash,  made  a  fhrious  attack 
upon  the  said  Biale  Blood,  his  friends  and  supporters. 


who  were  on  the  hustings,  and  fordbly  expelled  them 
therefrom,  and  in  a  most  violent  and  outrageous  mannar 
beat  and  assaulted  the  said  Bale  Blood  and  one  of  hie 
friends,  so  much  so  that  for  several  days  his  said  friend 
was  confined  to  his  house ;  and  said  Bale  Blood  and  his 
friend  with  difficulty  effected  their  escape  from  the  hust- 
ings, from  whence  they  were  escorted  by  the  police  force. 
Thiftt  immediately  after  the  said  Bale  Blood  and  his  sup- 
porters were  so  expelled  from  said  hustings,  the  mayor^ 
in  concert  with  the  friends,  partisans  and  supporters  of 
the  said  Gore  Smash,  hurried  over  the  proceedings,  and 
had  the  said  Ghre  Smash  proposed,  seconded,  and  de- 
ckred  duly  elected,  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  the  said  Gore 
Smash  has  been  returned  as  duly  eledked  to  the  House. 

The  petition  then  goes  on  to  show  that  tl;ie 
iU-used  candidate  had  been  violently  prevented 
fi*om  canvassing  and  from  heing  put  in  nomina- 
tion ;  and  further  states  that  Gore  Smash,  the 
sitting  member,  was  not  only  not  duly  elected, 
but  further  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  at  all,  inasmuch  as  so  far 
from  having  property  in  his  possession  to  the 
value  of  three  hundred  a  year,  he  stands  in- 
debted to  a  multitude  of  persons  for  more  than 
he  is  worth,  and  that  what  property  he  once 
owned  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver-general 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  the  suit  of  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  That  the  said  Gore 
Smash  hath  nothing  beyond  a  pretended  and 
colourable  qualification  obtained  by  the  guilty 
connivance  of  one  Comey  Craft,  who  has 
drawn  a  deed  purporting  to  be  a  grant  of 
an  annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
but  that  the  said  deed  was  never  executed 
nor  intended  to  be  executed ;  and  that  therefore 
the  qualification  of  said  Gore  Smash  is  merely  a 
colourable  qualification.  That  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  month  two  registered  electors  of  the  said 
borough  of  Dash  personally  served  a  notice  on 
the  said  Gore  Smash  requiring  him,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and 
provided,  to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  necessary 
declaration  of  qualification  of  property  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  whether  freehold  or 
personal,  as  the  case  might  be,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  first  and  second 
Victoria,  c.  48.  That  the  said  Gore  Smash  did 
not,  on  receipt  of  such  requisition,  or  at  all, 
make  any  declaration  of  his  qualification,  as 
required  by  said  notice.  That  though  repeated 
notices  to  the  same  effect  have  been  served  on 
the  said  Gore  Smash,  requiring  him  to  prove 
his  qualification,  he  has  notwitstanding  neglected 
to  make  the  required  declaration.  The  Petitioner 
therefore  prays  that  the  said  election  for  the  borough 
of  Dash  may  be  declared  null  and  void,  and  that 
a  new  election  may  be  had  for  the  said  borough. 

It  often  happens  that  a  petition  similar  to 
the  one  above  abbreviated  (which  in  its  com- 
plete form  would  occupy  five  times  the  space 
we  have  allotted  to  it)  is  repeated  word  for  word 
through  all  its  weary  length  in  a  subsequent 
day's,  perhaps  the  very  next  day's,  Journals. 
This  is  probaoly  nothing  more  than  the  eflPect  of 
over-caution  on  the  part  of  the  Petitioners,  who 
having  had  pretty  sure  experience  of  tiie  Gore 
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Smash  gentry  are  apprebensiTe  that  their  agents 
or  messengers  might  be  bullied  or  cudgelled  out 
of  the  documents  transmitted  to  them,  and 
therefore,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
transmit  a  duplicate  and  sometimes  even  a  third 
copy  by  different  channels.  But  it  would  seem 
that  all  that  come  are  presented  to  the  House, 
and  find  their  way  at  full  length  into  the 
columns  of  the  Journals.  The  ono  we  quote 
from  is  a  sample  of  moderation  compared  to 
many  others  in  which  the  details  of  the  most 
brutal  scenes  of  riot,  battle,  bloodshed,  and  maim- 
ing ore  coolly  catalogued  together  with  accounts 
of  hocussing  and  abduction  of  voters  and 
wholesale  bribery  by  means  of  **  money,  meat, 
drink,  entertainment,  or  promises  and  rewards 
of  money,  meat,  drink,  entertainment."  All  of 
these  petitions,  being  presented  and  read,  are 
referred  to  Committees  appointed  to  examine 
into  and  decide  upon  the  elections  to  which  they 
relate.  But  it  does  not  follow,  however  the 
Committee  may  be  inclined  to  vindicate  the 
purity  of  Election,  that  the  numerous  grievances 
complained  of  come  before  them.  As  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  it  appears  about  equally  pro- 
bable that  Gore  Smash,  once  lifted  into  his 
legislative  chair  by  the  bludgeons  of  his  ruffians, 
remains  in  it  undisturbed  till  he  has  got  the 
snug  place  which  furnished  the  motive  for  his 
taking  the  borough  of  Bash  by  assault,  or,  faQ- 
ing  that,  till  the  next  general  election ;  for,  from 
some  cause  or  other  it  comes  to  pass  that  about 
half  the  petitions  of  this  kind  presented  to  the 
House  are  withdrawn  by  the  time  that  the  Com- 
mittee commence  their  sittings — ^for  reasons 
which  the  reader  may  conjecture,  though  we 
can  afford  him  no  enlightenment. 

We  may  suppose  that  after  such  suggestive 
documents  as  tiiese  have  passed  through  the  pre- 
liminary stage  of  presentation  the  House  reverts 
to  the  business  of  the  day,  which  being  of  a 
very  varying  and  multitudinous  description 
does  not  admit  of  being  defined  with  certainty. 
Perhaps  a  list  of  Eeturns  of  Accounts,  or  Reports 
of  Progress  from  Committees,  or  Colonial  Reports 
and  Papers  are  laid  before  the  House,  and  the 
introduction  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  gives 
rise  to  the  discussion  of  the  leading  topic  of  the 
day  concerning  which  the  whole  nation  per- 
chance is  in  a  ferment,  while  every  member  who 
can  possibly  be  induced  to  attend  is  hunted  up 
by  the  whipper-in  of  his  party  and  there  present 
"in  his  place."  But  though  Lord  John  may 
get  upon  his  legs  and  for  the  space  of  three 
mortal  hours  pour  forth  a  stream  of  parlia- 
mentaiy  eloquence ;  though  Cobden  or  Bright 
follow  in  an  opposite  strain  for  an  equal  period 
of  time ;  and  finally  Disraeli  comes  on  with  his 
sledge-hammer,  pounding  away  at  both  alike  for 
two  or  three  hours  longer; — ^not  a  syllable  of  all 
this  oratory,  which  the  whole  kingdom  will  be 
hungrily  devouring  with  the  morning's  hot-rolls 
and  coffee,  finds  its  way  into  the  pages  of  the 
Joumak-^ot  even  a  single  name  of  a  single  one 


of  the  dbtingoished  senators  whose  every  word 
will  have  reached  the  limits  of  the  land  ere  to- 
morrow's sun  have  climbed  to  the  altitude  of 
noon  is  set  down  in  this  proper  diary  of  the 
House.  When  all  that  can  be  said  w  said — 
when  the  tournament  of  tongues  has  subsided 
and  the  logomachy  has  come  to  a  closed-then 
the  House  ^Vides  on  the  question  at  issue,  and 
the  Ministers  have  a  majority  or  a  minority,  as 
it  may  happen,  and  the  majority  or  the  minority 
is  duly  set  down  in  figures,  and  the  only  names 
chronicled  in  connexion  with  it  are  those  of  the 
"tellers  for  the  yeas"  and  the  "  tellers  for  the 
noes,"  who  are  most  likely  to  be  gentlemen  good 
at  counting  heads,  but  unknown  for  any  other 
accomplishment  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own 
private  friends  or  constituents.  The  House  may 
be  divided  in  the  course  of  a  night  any  number 
of  times,  and  we  have  known  it  happen  in  times 
gone  by,  when  Cobbett  was  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Ministers,  and  the  question  in  debate  was  one 
of  Supply,  that  he  would  divide  the  House  on 
nearly  every  vote. 

During  the  height  of  the  session,  it  continually 
occurs  that  midnight  overtakes  the  legislators  at 
their  work,  and  this  fact  is  always  duly  noted  in  the 
Journals  by  the  insertion  of  a  new  date  in  Latin 
at  the  moment  that  twelve  o'clock  strikes.  At 
any  period  of  the  sitting  the  business  of  the  House 
may  be  interrupted  temporarily  by  a  messenger 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  Perhaps  the  Lords 
require  the  attendance  of  the  Speaker,  with  the 
House,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  the  Com- 
mission read,  in  which  case  the  Speaker,  accom- 
panied by  as  many  of  the  members  as  choose  to 
attend,  answer  the  summons,  and,  upon  their 
return,  report  that  they  have  been  to  ttie  House 
of  Peers,  and  specify  the  nature  of  the  business 
which  demanded  their  attendance — the  business 
being  generally  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Royal 
assent  to  a  Bill  or  a  batch  of  Bills,  public  or 
private,  or  both— the  Titles  of  which  Bills  are 
then  read  over,  to  the  Commons.  Perhaps  tlio 
message  frx)m  the  Lords  is  merely  to  require 
some  document,  or  the  evidence  or  information 
which  some  member  of  the  Commons  can  con- 
tribute to  assist  their  deliberations — in  which 
case  the  business  in  hand  suffers  but  a  momen- 
tary delay — some  honourable  member  being  im- 
mediately despatched  to  wait  upon  the  Lords  for 
their  satisfaction. 

The  business  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the  night, 
generally  concludes  by  the  issue  of  orders  by 
file  Speaker  for  the  printing  certain  documents 
necessary,  or  supposed  to  be  necessary,  fi>r  tho 
advantage  of  the  public  or  of  the  members  of  the 
House.  These  documents  embrace  every  variety 
of  subject  connected  with  every  department  of 
the  commerce  or  the  government  of  the  empire  and 
its  colonies.  The  majority  of  them,  in  number, 
though  perhapsnot  in  bulk,  consist  of  accountsand 
of  returns  of  the  nature  of  accounts  connected  with 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  as  well  those 
in  which  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Oovemmeut 
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are  inTolyed  as  those  in  which  they  are  not,  at 
least  ostensibly  so.  The  rage  for  statistics, 
which  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
has  risen  to  a  furious  height,  and  of  which 
Joseph  Hume  has  been  the  chief  instigator,  has 
multiplied  the  production  and  the  perpetuation 
by  printing  of  such  documents  to  a  prodigious 
and  incalculable  amount.  By  means  of  these 
documents  a  man  may  get  at  any  information, 
if  he  does  but  know  where  to  look  for  it,  of  the 
most  recondite  nature,  upon  matters  of  the 
utmost  yalue ;  but  owing  to  the  ponderous  mass 
of  accumulations  of  this  £nd  already  in  existence, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  under  what  head  to  seek 
for  the  information  required,  so  hastily  and 
clumsily  have  the  several  topics  been  jumbled 
together.  This  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
GoYemment  literature  has  within  the  last  few 
years  giyen  birth  to  a  new  race  of  litterateurs, 
who  get  their  living  by  arranging  and  assorting 
the  indigesta  moles,  and  serving  up  to  the  public 
such  selections  from  it  in  an  intelligible  fonn  as 
are  best  calculated  to  be  of  use.  But  the  quan- 
tity thus  popularised  and  made  available  to  the 
public  bears  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion  to 
the  whole  mass,  nor  can  it  do  much  more  while 
the  production  of  printed  papers  goes  on  at  the 
rate,  constantly  acceleratmg,  of  the  last  few 
years.  Each  revolving  session  burnishes  its 
fifty  to  a  hundred  volumes,  each  firom  two  to 
thi^  inches  thick,  of  facts  and  figures,  and 
tbese  are  annually  added  to  the  pre-existing 
moiintain  of  rubbish— K)f  the  actual  contents  of 


which  no  living  man  can  have  an  idea  even 
approximating  to  the  truth.  The  papers  ordered 
to  be  printed,  as  fast  as  they  issue  from  the 
press,  are  delivered  to  the  members  at  their  pri- 
vate residences,  and  are  also  offered  for  sale  to 
the  public  at  a  price  so  low  that  were  the  whole 
impression  sold  the  proceeds  would  defray  but  a 
fi^Mjtional  part  of  the  expense  of  paper  and  print. 
To  return  to  the  "Journals  of  the  House." 
But  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  these 
enormous  volumes  are  printed — sufficient  to 
supply  each  member  with  a  copy,  to  afford 
copies  for  certain  privileged  libraries,  and  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  stock  in  reserve  in  case  of 
accident  or  exigency.  The  diary  of  the  whole 
session,  including  the  Index,  which  is  in  itself 
a  most  formidable  undertaking,  notwithstanding 
the  abridged  state  it  has  latterly  assumed,  makes 
a  volume  generally  exceeding  a  thousand  folio 
pages.  The  cost  of  this  volume  to  the  public 
must  be  something  truly  enormous,  looking  to 
the  mode  of  its  production — ^the  correction  and 
re-correction — the  pulling  to  pieces  and  putting 
together  again — of  each  day's  record  ere  the 
imprimatur  goes  forth;  and  looking  especially 
to  the  disgracefril  number  of  cancelled  sheets — 
cancelled  after  the  whole  costly  impression  is 
worked  off — consequent  upon  the  blundering  of 
the  dolefrd  scribes  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press — ^the  expense  of  which 
cancels  alone  would  probably  form  a  very 
comfortable  income  for  "a  gentleman  about 
town." 
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Wk  have  a  grand  cause  of  quarrel  with  critics 
in  general,  "  which  " — (as  it  would  be  phrased 
by  "  the  most  popular  comedian  of  the  day  ") — 
"which  it  is  this:" — ^that  they  do  not  sufficiently 
distinguish,  in  giving  their  judgments,  between 
their  own  idiosyncratic  preferences  or  aversions 
and  legitimate  deductions  from  recognised  canons 
of  criticism.  This  is  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  the  mass  of  critics  ore  deficient  in  that 
catholicity  of  taste  which  is  the  lowest  form  of 
what  we  have  all  taken  latterly  to  calling  insight. 
The  result  is  an  amazing  amount  of  vidgar  dog- 
matism and  pragmatical  hair-splitting,  supposed 
to  be  "trenchant,"  or  "refined,"  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  in  reality  pointing  to  a  large  back- 
ground of  that  wretched  self-esteem  which  per- 
mits not  one  mind  for  a  moment  to  take  the 
stand-point  of  another,  and  see  with  that  other's 
eyes.  Wben  the  creative  and  critical  faculty 
happen  to  be  united  in  the  same  person,  «.«., 
when  genius  is  found  in  association  with  a  gene- 
nUy  well-balanced  intellect  and  morale^  as,  for 
instance,  in  Hr.  Leigh  Hunt,  we  get  criticism  in 


its  highest  and  most  delightM  form.  Our  com- 
plaint is  not  of  that  dashing,  debonnair  positive- 
ness,  which,  springing  fix)m  the  gaiete  de  ccn*r 
of  a  hearty  nature,  sometimes  mokes  us 
smile  or  start,  never  does  serious  harm, 
but  of  that  cool,  confident,  ex  cathedrd  hand- 
ling which  men  even  of  large  cidture  and  un- 
doubted capacity  often  bestow  upon  what  does 
not  please  them,  and  especially,  of  course,  in 
that  department  where  canons  are  broadest  and 
analysis  is  most  at  fault — ^the  department  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Of  all  the  Fine  Arts,  Poetry  has  most  to  com- 
plain of,  in  this  respect. 

For,  now,  on  the  poet's  difipriTacicd  moods, 
With  do  thit  and  do  that  the  pert  critic  intrudes ; 
While  he  thinks  he's  been  barely  fulfilling  his  duty 
To  interpret  'twixt  men  and  thor  own  sense  of  beauty, 
And  has  striven,  while  others  sought  honour  or  pelf. 
To  miUia  his  kind  happy  as  he  was  himself. 
He  finds  he's  been  guilty  of  horrid  ofienoes, 
In  all  kinds  of  moods,  numbers,  genders,  and  tenses, 
He's  been  ob  and  Miijective,  what  Kettle  calls  Pot, 
Predsely,  at  all  events,  what  he  ought  not  j 
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Y<m  huoe  dona  ikii,  aayi  one  judge,— iJoM  that,  nys 

another ; 
T<m  should  have  done  this,  grumbles  one;  that,  eaya 

t'other ; 
Never  mind  what  be  toQehe8»  one  ahriekg  out  Taboo  f 
And  while  he  ii  wondering  what  he  shall  do^ 
Sinoe  each  suggests  opposite  topics  for  song, 
They  all  shout  together,  yowVe  ri^ht !  or  you*re  torong  ! 

The  question,  What  is  Po^y  ?  has  produced, 
perhaps,  a  greater  number  of  platitudes  and 
ambitious  failures  than  the  more  general  question, 
What  is  Genius?  Platitudes  and  absurdities 
apart,  we  are  not  much  the  wiser  for  being  told 
by  Campbell  that  poetry  is  the '"eloquence  of 
truth ;"  by  Milton  that  poetry,  as  distinguished 
fix>m  science,  is  "  simple,  sensuous,  and  pas- 
sionate;" and  by  Shakespear  that  to  be  a  poet 
is  to  be  "  of  imagination  all  compact/'  With 
recent  theories  upon  the  subject,  we  are  only 
very  imperfectly  acquainted.  From  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  "doctrine,"  we  dissent,  with  sincere 
respect,  but  muoh  emphasis ;  only  rejoicing  that 
that  gentleman's  poetical  tendencies  are  some- 
times too  strong  for  his  creed.  The  "  Poetics" 
ef  Mr.  Dallas  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
acute  works  that  ever  proceeded  from  a  finely- 
strung  intellect,  but  contains,  we  think,  a  funda- 
mented  error.  An  article  on  "Theories  of 
Poetry,"  which  appeared,  we  believe,  in  the 
North  British  Review  some  time  ago,  was,  we 
are  informed,  exceedingly  able  and  Kill  of  deli- 
eate  insight ;  but  it  escaped  us  at  the  time,  and 
we  have  not  leisure,  at  the  moment,  to  turn  to 
it.  We  may  take  up  the  whole  subject  here- 
after; and  content  ourselves,  meanwhile,  with 
a  brief  indication  or  two  of  our  own  views, 
taking  for  a  starting-point  what  we  have  called 
the  fundamental  error  of  Mr.  DaUas. 

"  The  shortest  way,  then,"  says  Mr.  Dallas, 
"  of  settling  the  point  (of  diflPerence  between 
genius  and  talent)  is  by  recalling  the  fact  that 
men  of  undoubted  genius,  such  as  Johnson,* 
when  speaking  of  Cowley,  of  Pope,  and  of 
Eeynolds;  Beynolds  himself;  Thomas  Gray, 
when  he  allows  the  possibility  of  a  mute  in- 
glorious Milton ;  and,  in  our  own  times,  Thomas 
Carlyle, — ^uphold  that  genius  is  but  mind  of 
greater  strength  and  larger  growth  than  ordi- 
nary, carried  hither  or  thither, — to  poetry,  to 
philosophy,  or  to  action, — ^with  a  fair  wind,  and 
the  tide  of  the  age,  and  a  thousand  chance 
currents,  all  more  or  less  unknown  and  unknow- 
able, but  all  under  the  eye  and  governance  of 
that  Almighty  Wisdom,  which  from  the  begin- 
ning foresees  the  end.  .  •  .  We  may  there- 
fore conclude,  with  Wordsworth,  that  among 
those  qualities  which  go  to  form  a  poet  'is 
nothing  differing  in  kind  from  other  men,  but 
only  in  degree.'  " 

A  few  hasty  sentences,  such  as  ours  must  be, 
will  not  dispose  of  the  question  treated  in  this 
paragraph.     But  we  think  that  when  Johnson 


*  la  the  genius  of  Johnson  undoubted  ?  Was  Johnson 
anything  more  than  our  greatest  Man  of  Letters,  with  a 
grand  morale,  and  an  immense  phlegmatic  energy  ? 


said  that  "genius  was  only  a  general  power 
accidentally  determined  in  a  particular  direction 
— ^for  a  man  who  could  walk  five  miles  north 
could  walk  five  miles  south"  (ohl) — ^he  said 
that  for  which  he  should  have  been  chastised  on 
the  spot ;  and  that  Carlyle  deserves  chastisement 
worse  than  Johnson  did,  because  he  has  better 
lights  and  a  larger  sphere  of  observation.  Or  if 
"  chastisement  should  hide  its  bead/'  it  is  be- 
cause there  must  be  a  radical  defect  in  any  mind 
which  fails  to  see  that  charaeter-— of  inteUect  as 
of  heart — ^is  original,  primitive,  and  not  acci- 
dental. Gray  is  lugged  in  most  unfairly :  his 
distinction  between  ti^e  "  mute  Milton  "  and  the 
"  blood-guiltiess  CromweU^*  should  have  saved 
him,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  he  believed 
his  hero  and  poet  in  posse  might  have  been 
ignited  by  the  spark  of  opportunity  into  poet 
and  hero  interchangeably.  Mr.  Dallas's  "  th^e- 
fore  "  in  the  last  sentence  quoted  meims  nothing ; 
for  the  doctrine  that  the  poet's  faculties  differ  in 
degree,  and  not  in  kind,  ff  om  those  of  other  men, 
is  not  the  same  as  Dr.  Johnson's :  the  ideas  of 
comparative  degree  and  combination  (in  the  same 
mind)  being  overlooked  in  Mr.  Dallas's  identifi- 
cation of  them.  Our  own  creed  on  the  subject 
of  the  philosophy  of  poetry  might  be  summed 
up  in  such  propositions  as  tiiese : — 

1.  The  poetic  sense  or  perception  is,  like  the 
moral  sense  or  perception,  sui  peneris,  and  in- 
capable of  definition  as  to  its  object — ^its  exist- 
ence is  an  ultimate  fact. 

2.  The  poetic  sense  exists  in  all  minds. 

3.  When  the  poetic  sense  exists  in  a  high 
degree  of  intensity,  it  gives  the  predominating 
tendency  to  idealization,  which  makes  the  poeti- 
cal mind  par  excellence, 

4.  The  poetical  tendency  may  make  itself 
manifest  in  any  form — ^in  language,  music,  or 
painting ;  or  (where  the  individual's  mind  does 
not  offer  the  subordinate  facilities  by  which  the 
poetic  tendency  reproduces  itself  in  Art),  in  ap- 
propriate, i.e.,  hiroie  conduct:  heroism  being 
the  poetry  of  morals. 

5.  The  poetic  tendency  expressing  itself  by 
means  of  language  makes  the  post,  strictiy, 

6.  If  there  be,  besides,  that  rhythmical  farm 
which  an  ultimate  law  prescribes  for  poetic  ex- 
pression in  words;  if  not,  it  makes  merely  a 
poetical  writer  or  speaker.  Conventional  forms 
of  poetic  rhythm  have  many  defects ;  but  they 
are  deflections  firom  an  actual,  necessarily  ex- 
isting type,  which  is  essential  to  poetry. 

7.  The  other  mental  qualities  in  combination 
with  which  the  poetic  tendency  is  found  deter- 
mine, together  with  circumstances,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  result  in  subordinate  particulars — 
e.g.,  whether  there  shall  be  a  Milton,  a  Shakes- 
pear,  a  Tennyson,  an  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, a  Byron,  or  a  Cowper.  The  question,  What 
is  poetry  f  must  not  he  emharrassed  ky  tacitly 
assuming  that  all  a  poet  puts  into  his  poem  is  poetry, 

8.  Practically,  in  the  absence  of  any  intellect 
universally  recognised  as  perfect  in  its  balance, 
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a  specific  question,  Is  this  or  that  poetry  ?  must 
be  determined  by  the  more  or  less  consenting 
judgment  of  the  most  cultivated  minds,  or  by 
what  universally  coincides  with  that,  an  average 
struck  upon  miUiona  of  opinions,  «.^.,  by  the 
decision  of  mankind  at  laige.  If  one  of  these 
methods  of  decision  is  complex,  and  the  other 
tardy,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  questions. 
Is  this  right?  Is  that  true?  are  iu  the  same 
predicament;  and  individual  minds  must  work 
out  their  problems  of  the  moment  as  best  they 
can. 

We  have  ventured  upon  this  hasty  confession 
of  a  deliberately-formed  faith  in  poetical  matters, 
because,  in  reading  random  criticisms,  such  as 
we  may  offer  upon  some  American  poets  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  we  have  often,  ourselves, 
felt  the  want  of  some  acquaintance  with  a 
writer's  metaphysical  system  in  order  that  we 
ought  harmonise  what  seemed  contradictory, 
and  rightly  appreciate  what  seemed  unguarded. 
If  there  are  any  observations  we  should  like  to 
add,  they  must  be  these  two  : — We  beUeve  that 
the  rhythmical  form  in  which  the  poet's  concep- 
tions may  be  expressed  is  a  thing  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  that  in  the  highest  efiusions  of 
genius,  the  idea  and  the  word-symbol  are  of 
simultaneous  creation.  Finally,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  distinction  between  imagination  and 
fency ;  fancy  is  imagination  at  play. 

Place  aux  dames!  Enter  Alice  Cabby. 
This  lady's  ^'  Clovemook"  has  been  printed  in 
England,  but  her  poetry  is  known  to  the  general 
public  only  by  little  melodies  of  hers,  quoted  in 
magariues.  We  doubt  if  her  poems  published 
"  in  the  lump"  would  command  an  audience. 
Readers  will  remember  a  joke  of  Punoh  about 
the  Etty  collection,  which  stood  something  in 
this  wise  (we  give  our  recollection  only)  : — 

A   OLAlfCE  AT  THE  ETTT   QALLEBY. 


Xo. 

1.  Nticfhs  Bathing. 

8.  Bathixo  Nyhfhs. 
13.  The  Bath. 
16.  Bathoto. 


No. 

18.  The  Bathebs. 

20.  A    Nymph    at    the 

Bath. 
29,  Bath,  with  Nymphs. 


Well,  a  glance  at  Alice  Carey's  Table  of  Con- 
tents gives  you — 

A  Lament. 
A  DsATH-soira. 
Desfaib. 
The  Mubdebbss. 
The  Contict. 
Ov  Qbb  Asubbp. 
Qonro  to  Sleep. 
Dissatisfied. 
Pabtiho  Song. 


The  Bbidal  op  Woe. 

The  Bboxen  Household. 

Wbabinsss. 

Doomed. 

Op  One  Dying. 

Dying  Song. 

Dying. 

The  Dying  Hotheb. 

The  Last  Song. 


We  are  not  joking;  we  only  pick  the  plums 
we  find.  To  mend  matters,  in  the  edition  of 
her  Poems  now  before  us,  the  dots  which  lead 
from  the  titles  to  the  paging  are  so  large  as  to 
remind  you  of  the  heads  of  coffin-naiL.  But 
the  lady  ia  a  humorist,  for  we  actually  find,  in 
the  above  very  cheerM  company,  one  address 
"  To  the  Spirit  of  Gladness,"  and  one  "  To  the 


Hopeful;"  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
**  anxious  inquirer  "  to  learn  that  these  poems 
are  not  conceived  in  an  objurgatory  or  de- 
preciating spirit,  though  the  "  Spirit  of  Glad- 
ness," if  a  sensitive  individual,  might  be  con- 
ceived of  as  asking  his  apostrophiser  if  her 
father  was  a  sexton  and  her  mother  a  ''searcher." 
But  the  best  is  to  come ;  for  the  above  ominous 
Bill  of  Mortality  positively  contains  an  item 
entitied  "Live,  and  Help  Live  ! !" — Ah,  ah!  e'en 
eet  trop!  Let  us  pass  on.  Is  Alice  Carey  a 
poetess  ? 

Alice  Carey  is  a  poetess — of  very  subordinate 
pretensions.  We  firmly  believe  she  cannot 
help  singing — that  it  is  her  strongest  intel- 
lectual tendency ;  and  her  poetical  rank  is  thus 
determined  : — Alice  Carey  is  perfect  mistress  of 
a  certain  soft,  melancholy  music  of  verse,  which 
is  necessarily  associated  in  her  mind  with  the 
ideal  aspects  of  death :  she  constantiy  produces 
verses  which,  if  read  from  behind  a  screen  with 
proper  emphasis  only,  and  without  studied  in- 
tonation, to.  a  listener  ignorant  of  our  language, 
would  inevitably  be  pronounced  a  sweet,  soft, 
delicate  wail.  Ser  poetical  gift  is  exceedingly 
restricted,  but  it  is  real.  She  has  also  caught 
with  wonderful  accuracy  the  trick  of  Milton's 
first  manner ;  and  what  should  be  done  unto  the 
author  of  the  following  sweet  rhymes, — if 
Lycidas  and  Oomus  had  never  been  written  ? 

Maidens,  whose  tresses  sbine. 

Crowned  wHh  daffodil  and  eglantine. 
Or  from  their  stringed  buds  of  briar  rooes 

fright  as  the  vermeil  doses 
Of  April  twilights,  after  sobbing  rains. 
Fall  down  in  rippled  skeins 
And  golden  tangles  low 
About  your  bosoms,  dainty  as  new  snow ; 
While  the  warm  shadows  blow,  in  softest  gales, 

Fair  hawthorn  flowers,  and  cherry  blossoms  white, 
Against  yotir  kirtles,  like  the  froth  from  paila 

O'erbrimmed  with  milk  at  night. 
When  lowing  heifers  bury  their  sleek  flanks 
In  winrows  of  sweet  hay,  or  clover  banks,-— 
Coma  near,  and  hear,  I  pray. 
My  plained  roundelay. 

Where  creeping  vines  o'errun  the  sunny  leas. 
Sadly,  sweet  souls,  I  watch  your  shining  bands, 
Filling  with  stfun^  hands 
Tour  leafy  cups  with  lush  red  strawberrieaj 
Or  deep  in  murmurous  glooms. 
In  yellow  mosses,  full  of  starry  blooms, 
Sunken  at  ease,  each  busied  aa  she  likes. 
Or  stripping  from  the  grass  the  beaded  dews, 
Or  picking  jaeged  leaves  from  the  slim  spikes 
Of  tender  pinks,  with  warbled  interfuse 
Of  poesy  divine. 
That,  haply,  loqg  ago, 

Some  wretched  borderer  of  the  realm  of  woe. 
Wrought  to  a  dulcet  line  ;— 
If  in  your  lovely  yfttfs 

There  be  a  sorrow  that  may  touch  with  tears 
The  eyelids  piteously,  they  must  be  fthed 
Fob  liTBA,  DxAD ! 
•  •  •  •  # 

Nay,  come  not,  piteous  maids. 

Out  of  the  murmurous  shadesL 

But  keep  your  tresses  crown^,  as  you  may, 

With  egiaAtine  and  daffodillies  gay, 
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And  with  the  dews  of  myrtles  wuh  jonr  cheeks* 
When  flamy  streaks, 

Upmnning  the  gray  orient,  tell  of  morn — 
"V^^e  I,  forlorn. 

Pour  all  my  heart  in  tears  and  phunts  instead. 
Fob  Lysa,  Dead  ! 

It  is  really  almost  a  pity  that  ''  L' Allegro"  and 
*'  n  Penseroso  "  have  spoiled  us  for  this  pretty 
warble : — 

Wood-nymphs,  that  do  hereabouts 
Dwell,  and  hold  yonr  pleasant  routes. 
When,  beneath  her  cloak  so  white 
Holding  dose  the  black-eyed  Night, 
Twilight,  sweetly  yoluble, 
Acquaints  hersehT  with  shadows  dull ; 
While,  above  your  rustic  camp, 
Hesperus  his  pallid  lamp 
Por  the  coming  darkness  trims — 
From  the  gnarled  bark  of  limbs 
Bough  and  crabbed,  slide  to  view ! 
I  have  work  for  you  to  do. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Underneath  the  checkered  shade 

Of  each  tangled  bough  that  stirs 
To  the  wind,  in  shape  of  burrs 
Bough  and  prickly,  or  shkrp  thorti. 
Whence  the  tame  ewe  slimly  shorn. 
Stained  with  crimson,  hurries  oft, 
Bleating,  towards  the  distant  croft. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Evermore  to  live  and  love 

In  this  dim  consenting  g^ve ! 

Bat  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  Milton 
is  a  "  great  fact"  rather  in  the  way  of  Alice 
Carey's  originality.  "We  beg  to  quote  another 
poem  of  this  lady's,  as  a  literary  curiosity  in  its 
way,  oscillating,  as  it  does,  between  the  feeblest 
sing-song,  and  a  certain  wild  half-mystical 
power.  It  is  a  mosaic- work  of  Laura  Matilda, 
and  Edgar  Poe : — 

ROSBMABT  HILL. 

Twas  the  night  he  had  promised  to  meet  me. 

To  meet  me  on  Bosemair  Hill ; 
And  I  said,  at  the  rise  of  the  eve-star. 

The  tryst  he  will  haste  to  fulfil. 
Then  I  looked  to  the  elm-bordered  valley. 

Where  the  undulous  mist  whUehf  lay  ; 
But  I  saw  not  the  steps  of  my  lover 

Dividing  its  beauty  away. 

The  eve-star  rose  red  o'er  the  tree-tops. 

The  night-dews  fell  heavy  and  chill. 
And  wings  ceased  to  beat  through  the  shadows, 

The  shadows  of  Bosemary  Hill 

I  heard  not,  through  hoping  and  fearing, 

The  whip-poor-toille*  mmical  cry, 
And  I  tarn  not  the  pale  contteUationt 

That  noept  the  blue  reach  of  the  sky. 

On  a  bough  that  was  withered  and  dying, 

I  leaned,  as  the  midnight  grew  dumb, 
And  told  my  heart  over  and  over 

How  often  he  said  he  would  come. 
ffe  is  hunting,  I  said,  in  dim  Aman — 

He  was  there  with  his  dogs,  all  day  long — 
And  is  weary  with  winging  the  plover. 

Or  stayed  by  the  throst&s  sweet  song. 

Then  heard  I  the  whining  qfSldrich, 

Of  Eldrich,  so  blind  and  so  old. 
With  sleek  hide  embrowned  like  tiie  lion'% 

And  brindled  and  frebUed  with  gold* 


How  the  pulse  of  despair  in  my  bosom 

Leapt  back  to  a  joyous  thrill. 
As  I  went  down  to  meet  my  dear  lover, 

Down  fleetly  from  Bosemary  HilL 

More  near  seemed  the  whining  of  Eldrich, 

More  loudly  my  glad  bosom  beat, 
Whenlo!  I  beheld  by  the  moonUgU 

A  newUf-made  grave  at  my  feet. 
And  silently,  sorrowfully,  dr^Hng 

Away  from  lovers  sheltering  ark, 
I  tore  from  tny  forehead  the  lilies. 

And  trusted  my  hopes  to  the  dark. 

For  when,  with  the  passion-vine  loody 

That  grew  by  the  stone  at  the  head. 
The  length  of  the  grave  I  had  measured, 

I  knew  that  my  lover  was  dead. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Curious,  is  it  not  ?  We  confess  to  yielding 
ourselves  willingly  to  the  soft,  melancholy  charm 
of  verses  like  the  following,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  to  call  them,  if  not  poetry : — 

KIKDinSSS. 

Of  homely  fern,  and  yellow  fennel  flowers, 

Weaving  up  fillets,  dreamingly  I  lav 
In  the  dim  arms  of  lovesome  twilight  hours, 

When  first  dear  Kindness  cross*d  my  friendless  way. 

Then  felt  I,  hushed  with  wonder  and  sweet  awe. 
As,  with  his  weary  banners  round  him  furled. 

Felt  Ocean's  wanderer,  when  first  he  saw 
The  pale-lipt  billows  kisnng  a  new  world. 

The  joy,  the  rapture  of  the  glad  surprise 

Haply  some  heart  may  know,  that  inly  grieves — 

Some  sad  Buth,  bowing,  from  love-speaking  eyes. 
Her  trembling  bodice  over  alien  sheaves. 

Pausing  to  give  notice  to  poets  in  general,  and 
American  poets  in  particular,  that  the  simile 
about  Euth  among  ^e  sheaves  is  as  used  up  as 
the  "  poor  volcano  "  in  **  Don  Juan,"  we  proceed 
to  our  last  quotation  from  "Alice  Carey,"  in 
which  we  have  the  same  moiimful  melody  again, 
and,  at  the  close,  a  little  unconscious  bathos : — 

UlST  sohg. 

The  beetle  from  the  furrow  goes. 
The  bird  is  on  the  shelteruig  limb. 

And  in  the  t«dlight*s  pallid  dose 

Sits  the  gray  evening,  hushed  and  dim. 

In  the  blue  west  the  sun  is  down. 
And  soft  the  fountain  washes  o'er 

Green  limes  and  hyacinths,  so  brown. 
As  never  fountain  washed  before. 

I  scarce  can  hear  the  curlew  call, 
I  scarce  can  hear  the  night*wind's  breath ; 

I  only  see  the  shadows  teXX, 
I  only  feel  this  chill  is  death ! 

At  mom,  the  bird  will  leave  the  bough. 

The  beetle  o'er  the  furrow  run. 
But  with  the  darkness  falling  now. 

The  morning  for  my  eyes  is  done. 

Piping  his  ditty  low  and  soft, 
If  uiepherd  chance  to  cross  the  wold. 

Bound  homeward  from  the  floweiy  eroft^ 
And  the  white  tendance  of  his  fold. 

And  find  me  lying  fiut  asleep,—- 
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2^ow  comes  the  bathos — 
And  find  me  lying  fast  asleep, 

Be  inspiration  round  him  thrown. 
Thai  he  may  dig  down  very  deep. 
Where  never  any  lonshlne  shone. 
To  be  sure !     Very  right  and  proper  of  him  so 
to  do! 

Mt  life  has  heen  unbroken  gloom, 

No  friend  my  dying  hour  will  see — 
Oh,  wherefore  should  he  ask  for  room 
In  coHsecnUed  ground  for  me  ? 

Why  indeed  ?  "What's  the  good  of  going  to  the 
expense  of  a  nice  gravelly  soil,  when  there  are 
no  survivors'  feelings  to  be  considered  ? 

We  do  not  know  Alice  Carey's  age,  and  have 
not  had  the  impertinence  to  ask  it ;  but  we  plead 
guilty  to  having  felt  interested  in  her  (in  a 
critical  point  of  view,  Sir !),  and  we  are 
such  devout  lovers  of  word-music  that  we 
should  be  really  pleased  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  the  lady's  doing  something  likely  to 
live.  At  present,  we  can  only  say  that  she  has 
such  a  sweet,  tender  way  of  warbling  her  ditties 
that  it  is  a  pity  she  has  not  a  more  thoughtful 
and  less  monotonous  muse ;  and  that  we  hope, 
if  she  sees  these  pages,  she  will  take  our  badinage 
in  good  part. 

In  caUing  Alice  Carey  a  poet,  we  have  inten- 
tionally emphasized  our  distinction  between  the 
question  of  generical  description,  and  that  of 
power ;  but  we  cannot  dwell  upon  it.  The  next 
name  on  our  list  belongs  equally  to  a  poet,  t.^., 
to  one  whose  strongest  tendency  is  towards 
song ;  but  we  have  to  add  that  Thohas  Buchanan 
Rrab  sings  in  a  voice  of  much  greater  depth 
and  variety  of  tone,  though  perhaps  of  not 
greater  sweetness.  Slightly  monotonous,  and 
Ixaceably  imitative  too,  this  young  melodist  yet 
runs  his  fingers  over  the  strmgs  with  a  promise 
and  power  that  instantly  make  him  a  marked 
man  in  your  catalogue  of  living  "  possibilities." 
A  finer  word-picture  than  this  is  not  often  framed 
by  a  new  hand,  even  though  word-painting  be 
the  bent  of  your  young  poets : — 

Before  the  stont  harvesters  falleth  the  grain, 
As  when  the  strong  storm-wind  is  reaping  the  plain ; 
And  loiters  the  hoy  in  the  hriery  lane ; 
Bat  yonder  aslant  comes  the  silvery  rain, 
lake  a  long  line  of  spears  brightly  hurnish'd  and  tall. 

Adown  the  white  highway,  like  cavalry  fleet. 
It  dashes  the  dost  with  its  numberless  feet; 
Like  a  mnrmurless  school,  in^heir  leafy  retreat, 
The  wild  birds  sit  listing,  the  drops  round  them  beat ; 
And  the  boy  crouches  close  to  the  blackberry-wall. 

The  swallows  alone  take  the  storm  on  the  wing, 
And  taonting  the  tree-sheltered  laboarers,  sing ; 
Like  pebbles,  the  nun  breaks  the  face  of  the  spring,' 
While  a  bubble  darts  up  from  each  widening  ring ; 
And  the  boy,  in  dinnay,  hears  the  loud  shower  fall. 

Bat  soon  are  the  harvesters  tossing  the  sheaves ; 
The  robin  starts  out  from  his  bower  of  leaves ; 
The  wren  peereth  forth  from  the  moss-oover'd  eaves; 
And  the  nun-spatter'd  urchin  now  gladly  perceives 
That  the  beantifol  bow  bendeth  over  them  all. 

This   is  what  feeble  critics  call  "  a  perfect 
gem ;"  and  there  is  only  one  thing — ^alas !  that 


it  should  be  so ! — to  mar  our  admiration  of  the 
subjoined  love-ditty  :  the  one  thing  being  that 
we  have  faintish  recollections  of  having  read  a 
poem  beginning — 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  aU  delights— 

and  ending — 

And  so  I  won  my  Qenevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride! 

Down  behind  the  hidden  village,  fringed  aroand  with 
hazel  brake 

gjike  a  holy  hermit  dreaming,  half  asleep,  and  half  awake, 
ne  who  loveth  the  sweet  quiet,  for  the  happy  quiet's 
sake). 
Dozing,  murmuring    in   its  visions,  lay   the    heaven- 
enamoured  lake. 

And  within  a  dell  where  shadows  through  the  brightest 

days  abide, 
Like  the  silvery  swimming  gossamer  by  breezes  scattered 

wide. 
Fell  a  shining  skein  of  water  that  ran  down  the  lakelet's 

side. 
As  within  the  brain*  by  beauty  lulled  a  pleasant  thought 

may  glide. 

When  the  sinking  sun  of  August,  growing  large  in  the 

decline. 
Shot  his  ai'rows  long  and  golden  through  the  maple  and 

the  pine ; 
And  the  russet  thrush  fled  singing  from  the  alder  to  the 

vine. 
While  the  cat-bird  in  the  hazel  g^ve  its  melancholy 

whine ; 

And  the  little  squirrel  chattered,  peering  round  the 

hickory-bole. 
And,  a-sudden,  like  a  meteor,  gleamed  along  the  oriole ; — 
There  I  walked  beside  fisdr  Inez,  and  her  gentle  beauty 

stole, 
Like  the  scene,  athwart  my  senses, — ^like  the  sunshine, 

through  my  soul ! 

And  her  fmry  feet  that  pressed  the  leaves  a  pleasant 

music  made. 
And  they  dimpled  the  sweet  beds  of  moss,  with  blossoms 

thick  inlaid : 
There  I  told  her  old  romances,  and  with  love*s  sweet  woe 

we  played. 
Till  fair  Inez'  eyes,  like  evening,  held  the  dew  beneath 

their  shade. 

There  I  wove  for  her  love-ballads,  such  as  only  lover 

weaves. 
Till  she  sighed  and  g^eved,  as  only  mild  and  loving 

maiden  grieves. 
And  to  hide  her  tears  she  stooped  to  glean  the  violets 

from  the  leaves. 
As  of  old,  sweet  Ruth  went  gleaning  'mid  the  Oriental 

sheaves. 

Down  we  walked  beside  the  lakelet;  gazing  deep  into 

her  eye. 
There  I  told  her  all  my  passion.    With  a  sudden  blush 

and  sigh. 
Turning  half  away  with  look  askant, 'she  only  made  reply , 
"  How  deep  within  the  water  glows  the  happy  evening 

sky!" 

Then  I  asked  her  if  she  loved  mei,  and  our  hands  met 

each  in  each. 
And  the  dainty  sighing  ripples  teemed  to  listen  up  the 

reach, 
While  thus,  slowly,  with  a  hazel  wand  she  wrote  along 

the  beach, 
"  Love,  like  the  sky,  lies  deepest  ere  the  heart  is  stirred 

to  speech." 

H 
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Thnf  I  gained  the  love  of  Ines,  tlraB  I  won  her  gentle 

hand. 
And  onr  paths  now  lie  together,  as  our  footprints  on  the 

strand; 
We  have  vowed  to  love  each  other,  in  the  golden  morning 

land. 
When  onr  names  from  earth  have  vanished,  like  the 

writing  from  the  strand ! 

Stifling  our  honest  indignation  at  the  re-in- 
troduction of  Buth  amid  the  Bheayes,  we  submit 
that  the  lady  was  evasiYe,  transcendental,  and 
slightly  tedious  in  her  mode  of  communicating 
her  thoughts,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Mr. 
Buchanan's  fancy  has  here  outrun  nature ;  and 
quote  one  more  poem  of  his,  which  is  wonder- 
rally  perfect  in  its  music,  though  the  theme  is 
not  original : — 

When  the  springes  delighfcfiil  store 

Brought  the  hlue-hi^  to  onr  bowers, 
And  the  poplar  at  the  door 

Shook  the  fragrance  from  its  flowers, 
Then  there  came  two  wedded  doves. 

And  they  built  among  the  limbs. 
And  the  murmur  of  theur  loves 

Fell  like  mellow  distant  hymns ; 
There,  until  the  spring  had  flown. 
Did  they  sit  and  sing  alone, 
In  the  broad  and  flowery  branches ! 

With  the  scented  summer  breece. 

How  their  music  swam  around. 
Till  my  spirit  sailed  the  seas 

Of  enchanted  realms  of  sound ! 
"  Soul,"  said  I,  "  thy  dream  of  youth 

Is  not  flmey,  nor  deceives, 
For  I  hear  Love's  blissful  truth 

Prophesied  among  the  leaves; 
Therefore,  till  the  summer's  flown. 
Sit  and  sing,  but  not  alone. 
In  the  broad  and  flowery  branches  1  " 

Then  the  harvest  came  and  went. 

And  the  autumn  marshalled  down 
All  his  host,  and  spread  his  tent 

Over  fields  and  forests  brown ; 
Then  the  doves,  one  evening,  hied 

To  th^  old-accustomed  nest; 
One  went  up,  but  drooped  and  died. 

With  an  arrow  in  its  breast; — 
Died  and  dropped ;  while  there,  alone, 
Sat  the  other,  maUng  moan. 
In  the  broad  and  withering  branches ! 

Kr.  Bead's  poems  hare  not  been  published  in 
EngBmd:  the  Boston  edition  (price  bLz  shillings) 
may  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Delf  and  Triibne^s. 

Among  writers  whose  melodiousness  of  song 
is  very  prominent,  must  be  ranked  Oltveb 
WxNDBLL  Holmes.  This  gentleman's  reputa- 
tion for  wit  is  great,  and  he  is  foolishly  called 
the  "  American  Hood."  This  sort  of  characteri- 
sation is  sometimes  unayoidable,  but  Mr.  Holmes 
is  as  much  like  Hood  as  chalk  is  like  cheese  (if 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  homely  comparison). 
"We  should  call  him  a  convivial  Cowper,  without 
Cowper's  earnestness,  and,  of  course,  without 
Cowper's  pietistic  bent.  In  all  Holmes  has 
written,  we  find  no  trace  of  Hood's  intensity, 
and  no  proof  of  that  intimate  /wwon  between  the 
moraU  and  the  intellect  which  gave  Hood  his 
pathos  and  depth  of  suggestion.    Mr.  Holmes 


has  much  poetical  feeling,  very  great  lyrical 
facility,  unswerving  common-sense  judgment, 
and  wit  of  the  "  sparkling"  order.  He  is  a  sort 
of  mild  Sydney  Smith  done  into  rhyme,  with 
the  help  of  a  poetical  genius  of  about  the  ealibrc 
of  Tom  Moore's.  He  is  inferior,  we  think,  in 
the  same  line,  to  poor  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed,  whom  he  much  resembles,  without  pro- 
ducing, we  humbly  opine,  anything  equal  in 
weight  and  humorous  swing  of  verse  to  *'  The 
Chant  of  the  Brazen  Head.'  These  remarks  are 
not  intended  to  "  damn  with  faint  praise"  Mr. 
Holmes'  poems,  which  have  a  permanent  and 
honoured  place  on  our  book-shelves  and  in  our 
memory ;  and,  assuredly,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
part  with  the  writer  who  gives  us  such  gay  and 
graceful  rhymes  as  these : — 

Where,  O,  where,  are  the  yisions  of  morning. 

Fresh  as  the  dews  of  onr  prime  ? 
Gone,  like  tenants  that  quit  without  warning, 

Down  the  back  entry  of  time. 

Where,  0,  where,  are  life's  lilies  and  roses, 
Knrsed  in  the  golden  dawn's  smile  P 

Dead  as  the  bolrushee  round  Uttle  Moses 
On  the  old  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Where  are  the  Marys,  and  Anns,  and  Sins, 
.         Loving  and  lovely  of  yore  P 

Look  in  the  columns  of  old  Advertisers,^ 
Married  and  dead  by  the  score. 

Where,  the  gay  oolts  and  the  ten-year  old  fillies, 

Saturday's  triumph  and  joy  ? 
Gone,  like  our  friend  wdda^  dixve  Achilles, 

Homer's  ferodous  old  boy. 

Die-away  dreams  of  ecstatic  emotion, 

Hopes  like  young  eagles  at  plav. 
Vows  of  unheard-of  and  endless  devotion. 

How  ye  have  faded  away  1 

Yet,  though  the  ebbing  of  Time's  mighty  river. 

Leave  our  young  blMSoms  to  die, 
Let  him  roU  smooth  in  his  current  for  ever, 

nu  the  last  pebble  is  dry  I 
Or  of  this  still  more  amusing  trifle : — 

THB  HBIGHT  OT  THB  fiXDICITLOtlS. 

I  wrote  some  Unes  once  on  a  time. 

In  wondrous  merry  mood. 
And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  say 

Th^  were  exceeding  good. 

They  were  so  queer,  so  very  queer, 

I  laughed  as  I  should  die  j 
Albeit  in  a  general  way 

A  sober  man  am  L 

I  called  my  servant  and  he  came — 

How  kind  it  was  of  him 
To  mind  a  slender  man  like  me — 

He  of  the  mighty  limb ! 

"  These  to  the  printer,"  I  exclaimed. 

And,  in  my  humorous  way, 
I  added,  as  a  trifling  jest, 

"  There'll  be  the  devil  to  pay !" 

He  took  the  paper,  and  I  watched; 

I  saw  him  peep  within ; 
At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  face 

Was  all  upon  the  grin. 

He  reed  the  next»  the  grin  grew  brrac^ 

And  shot  from  ear  to  ear ; 
He  read  the  third,— «  chuckling  noire 

I  now  began  to  hear. 
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The  fourth, — ^fae  broke  into  a  rour; 

The  fiah, — his  waistband  split ; 
The  fflxtb, — ^be  burst  fire  buttons  off« 

And  tumbled  in  a  fit !  .  •  .  . 

Ten  days  and  nights,  with  sleepless  eye, 

I  watched  that  wretched  man ; 
And  sinoet  I  never  dare  to  write 

At  funny  as  I  can. 

In  writmg  the  third  verse,  Mr.  Hohnes  evi- 
dently had  in  his  memory  the  well-known  anec- 
dote about  Pope,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  the 
planter.  Where  so  mnch  is  good  and  "  brilliant," 
it  is  difficult  to  select,  but  we  take  a  few  in- 
stances of  shrewd  observation  and  witty  point 
from  "  TJrania,  a  Ehymed  Lesson :" — 

Be  firm !  one  constant  element  in  lock 

Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck ; 

Stick  to  your  aim ;  the  mongrel's  hold  will  dip, 

But  only  crowbars  loose  the  bulldog's  grip ; 

Small  as  he  is,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 

Bring*  down  the  bellowing  monardi  of  the  fields. 

Tet,  in  opinions,  look  not  always  back ; 
Tour  wake  is  nothing,  mind  the  coming  track  f 
Leave  what  you've  £ne  for  what  you  have  to  do — 
Bon't  be  "consistent,"  but  be  amply  true. 

The  following  is  exceedingly  well-put : — 

Don't  catch  the  fidgets — ^yon  have  firand  your  place 
Just  in  tha  fooas  of  a  nenrons  race, 
Frctftil  to  change,  and  rabid  to  discuss, 
Full  of  excitements,  always  in  a  fuss ; 
Think  of  the  patriarchs, — then  compare  as  men 
These  lean-cheeked  maniacs  of  the  ton^e  and  pen ! 
Run,  if  yon  like,  but  try  to  keep  your  breath ; 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  worked  to  death  j 
And  with  new  notions, — ^let  me  change  the  nUa,— 
I>ont  strike  the  iron  till  it's  slightly  cool. 

This  does  not  strike  you  as  the  writing  of  an 
enthuBiastio  or  ''  eamesf '  man,  nor  does  this:-*- 

If  the  wild  filly  Progress  thou  wouldst  ride. 

Have  yoang  oompaiidoiis  erer  at  thy  ride  i 

But  woold'st  thou  stride  the  staundi  old  mare  Success, 

Qo  with  thine  elders,  though  they  please  thee  less. 

Does  praise  delight  thee  ?    Choose  some  uUra  side, 

A  sure  old  redpe,  and  often  tried; 

Be  its  apostle,  congressman,  or  bfU'd, 

Spokesman,  or  Jokesman,— only  drive  it  hard  i 

But  know  the  forfdt  which  thy  choice  abides, 

For  on  two  wheels  the  poor  reformer  rides — 

One  black  with  epithets  the  anti  throws, 

One  white  with  flattery,  painted  by  the  pros.  •  .  *  • 

Here  are  unexceptionable  counsels : — 

Stop  not,  nnthinking,  erery  friend  yon  meet, 

To  spin  your  wordy  fiiJ>ric  in  the  street ; 

While  you  are  emptying  your  colloquial  pack. 

The  fiend  Lumha^o  jumps  upon  his  back. 

Nor  doad  his  features  with  the  unwelcome  talo 

Of  how  he  looks,  if  haply  thin  or  pale ; 

Health  is  a  subject  for  his  child,  his  wife. 

And  the  rude  office  that  insures  his  life. 

Look  in  bis  face,  to  meet  thy  neighbour's  soul, 

Not  on  his  gaiments,  to  detect  a  hole; 

■*  How  to  observe,"  is  what  thy  pages  show, 

Pride  of  thy  sex.  Miss  Harriet  Martincau ! 

O,  what  a  predous  book  the  one  would  be 

That  taught  observers  what  they're  »o<  to  see !  •  .  . 

Two  friendly  people,  both  disposed  to  smile. 
Who  meet  like  others,  every  little  while. 
Instead  of  passing  with  a  pleasant  bow, 
Aadk9W^dQjQtho^$yimrnwel9nQ9o? 


Impelled  by  feelings  in  their  natnre  kind. 
But  slightly  weak,  and  somewhat  undefined, 
Rush  at  each  other,  make  a  sudden  stand. 
Begin  to  talk,  expatiate,  and  expand«    •    .    • 
And  there  they  talk  in  dust,  or  mud,  or  snow. 
Both  bored  to  death,  and  both  afiraid  to  go. 
Tour  hat  once  lifted,  do  not  hang  your  Se^ 
Nor,  like  slow  Ajaz,  fighting' stil^  retire : 
When  your  old  castor  on  your  orown  you  dap^ 
Qo  off;  you've  mounted  your  percussion  cap  t  •  •  4 
•    .    •    .    speak  dearly,  if  you  speak  at  all  f 
Carve  every  word  before  vou  let  it  fiill; 
Don't,  like  a  lecturer  or  dramatic  star, 
Try  overhard  to  roll  the  British  B ; 
Do  put  your  accents  in  the  proper  spot ; 
Don't— let  me  beg  you !— don't  say  Saw  f  for  WTiai  ? 
And,  when  you  stick  on  conversation's  burrs. 
Don't  strew  your  pathway  with  those  dreadful  ur». 
Wear  seemly  gloves,  not  black,  nor  yet  too  light. 
And,  least  of  all,  the  pair  that  once  was  white ; 
Let  the  dead  party  where  you  told  your  loves 
Bury  in  peace  its  dead  bouquets  and  gloves; 
Shave  like  the  goat,  if  so  your  fancy  bids. 
But  be  a  parent— don't  neglect  your  kids  I 

Have  a  good  hat 

Virtue  may  flourish  in  an  old  cravat, 
But  man  and  nature  scorn  the  shodcing  hat ; 
Mount  the  new  castor, — ^ice  itself  will  melt ; 
Boots,  gloves,  mav  fail — the  hat  is  always  felt ! 
The  stately  neck  is  manhood's  manliest  part; 
It  takes  the  life-blood  freshest  from  the  heart; 
With  short,  curled  ringlets  dose  around  it  spread. 
How  light  and  strong  it  lifts  the  Qredan  head ! 
I  spare  the  contrast ;  it  were  only  kind 
To  be  a  little,  nay,  intensely  blind : 
Choose  for  yourself — I  know  it  cuts  your  ear; 
I  know  the  points  will  sometimes  interfere; 
I  know  that  often,  like  the  filial  John, 
Whom  sleep  surprised  with  half  his  drapery  on. 
You  show  your  features  to  the  astonished  town. 
With  one  side  standing,  and  the  other  down ; — 
But,  O,  my  friend !  my  favourite  fellow-man ! 
If  Nature  made  you  on  her  modem  plan. 
Sooner  than  wander  with  your  windpipe  bare. 
The  fruit  of  Eden  ripening  in  the  lur, — 
With  that  lean  head-stalk,  that  protruding  chin. 
Wear  standing  coUars,  were  they  made  of  tin, 
And  have  a  neckdoth — by  the  throat  of  Jove  !  — 
Cut  from  the  fiinnel  of  a  rusty  stove ! 
Tbcrc  is  manliness,  as  weU  as  shrewdness,  in 
this  advice : — 

Choose  wdl  your  Mf/  our  feeble  natnre  sedcs 
The  aid  of  dubs — ^the  countenance  of  cliques ; 
And,  with  this  object,  settle,  first  of  all. 
Tour  weight  of  metal,  and  your  size  of  ball. 
Track  not  the  steps  of  such  as  hold  you  cheap. 
Too  mean  to  prize,  though  good  eaougfa  to  keep  1 
The  "  real,  genuine,  no-mistoke  Tom  Thumbs," 
Are  little  people,  fed  on  great  men's  crumbs  I 

Allowing  for  a  little  oouleur  hcale,  the  next  quota- 
tion will  do  for  London  as  well  as  for  Boston. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  wo  ever 
read  :— 
What  have  we  here  ?    A  QiuyiAS  SiLTia  Spoox  ; 
A  cheap  utensil,  which  wo  often  see 
Used  by  the  dabblers  in  sesthetic  tea; 
Of  slender  fabric,  somewhat  light  and  thin. 
Made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  lead  and  tin ; 
The  bowl  is  shallow,  and  the  handle  small. 
Marked  in  large  letters  with  the  name  Jxiir  Pattl. 
Small  as  it  is,  its  powers  are  passing  strange. 
For  all  who  use  it  show  a  wondrous  change. 
And  first,  a  ftot  to  make  the  barbers  stare. 
It  beats  Macawtr  fiir  the  growth  of  hair; 
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Kor  tbifl  alone  iti  magic  power  displays. 

It  alters  strangely  all  their  works  and  ways; 

With  uncouth  words  they  tire  their  tender  lungs, 

The  saine  hald phrases  on  their  hundred  tongues; 

"  Ever,"  "  The  Ages"  in  their  page  appear,  ^ 

•'  Alway,"  the  bedUunite  is  called  a  "  Seer;" 

On  every  leaf,  the  "earnest"  sage  may  scan — 

Portentous  bore !  thdr  **  many-sided  man," 

A  weak  eclectic,  grofung  vague  and  dim. 

Whose  every  angle  is  a  half-starved  whim. 

Blind  as  a  mole,  and  curious  as  a  lynx. 

Who  rides  a  beetle  which  he  calls  a  "  Sphinx ;" 

And  O  what  questions  asked  in  club-foot  rhyme, 

Of  Earth  the  tongueless,  and  the  deaf-mute  Time ! 

Here,  babbling  "Insight"  shouts  in  Nature's  cars 

His  last  conundrum  on  the  orbs  and  spheres ; 

There,  "Self-Inspection"  sucks  its  little  thumb. 

With  "  Whence  am  I  ?"  and  "  Wherefore  did  I  come?" 

We  can  well  imagine  that  Boston  "  develop- 
ments" may  have  naturally  betrayed  a  man  of 
Holmes's  shrewdness  and  hate  of  pompous  hum- 
bug into  suggested  applications  which  he  would 
not  care  deliberately  to  insist  upon, — ^but  the 
Unes  are  extremely  clever.  The  ''  Stethoscope 
Song"  is  another  illustration  of  his  dislike  of 
pretence : — 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Boston  town. 
He  bought  him  a  stethoscope  nice  and  new, 

AH  mounted  and  finished  and  polished  down. 
With  an  ivory  cap,  and  a  stopper  too. 

It  happened  a  spider  within  did  crawl. 

And  spun  him  a  web  of  ample  size. 
Wherein  there  chanced  one  day  to  fiill 

A  couple  of  very  imprudent  flies. 

The  first  was  a  bottle-fly  big  and  blue. 
The  second  was  smaller,  and  thin  and  long ; 

So  there  was  a  concert  between  the  two. 
Like  an  octave  flute  and  a  tavern  gong. 

Now,  being  from  Paris  but  recently. 

This  flne  young  man  would  show  his  skill ; 

And  so  they  gave  him,  his  hand  to  try. 
An  hospital  patient  extremely  ill. 

Mysterious  noises  were  heard  when  the  stetho- 
scope was  applied : 

The  hourdonnement  is  very  clear, ' 

Amphoric  buzxinff,  as  I'm  alive ! 
Five  doctors  took  thdr  turn  to  hear — 

Amphoric  buzzing,  said  all  the  five ! 
There's  empyema  beyond  a  doubt ; 

Well  plunge  a  trochar  in  his  ude— 
The  diagnosis  was  made  out — 

They  tapped  the  patient ;  so  he  died ! 

Some  disgust  is  manifested  by  *'  such  as  hated 
new-fashioned  toys/*  but  "  this  fine  young 
man  "  tries  his  hand — or  his  ear — again  : — 

There  was  an  old  lady  who  had  long  been  sick. 
And  what  was  the  matter  none  did  know — 

Her  pulse  was  slow,  though  her  tongue  was  quick  : 
To  her  this  knowing  youth  did  go. 

The  stethoscope  reveals  aU  sorts  of  recherehis 
"  hruite,*'  and  the  catastrophe  is  prompt : — 

Now,  when  the  neighbouring  doctors  found 

A  case  so  rare  had  been  descried. 
They  every  day  her  ribs  did  pound 

In  squads  of  twenty;  so  she  died. 

After  this,  ''six  young  damsels  slight  and 
foul,"  who  have  taken  to  "  rhyming  sighs  with 
skies, "  and  ''loathing  their  pudding  and  buttered 


roUs  "  are  stethoscoped,  and  told  they  must  die ; 
but 

A  Ai^t  poH-morlem,  if  vou  please. 
Surviving  firiends  would  graUfy ! 

Therefore,  not  unnaturally, 

The  six  young  damsels  wept  aloud, 
Which  so  prevailed  on  six  young  men, 

That  each  his  honest  love  avowed. 
Whereat  they  all  got  well  again. 

To  the  discomfiture  of  "  this  fine  young  man" ! 

The  price  of  stethoscopes  came  down ; 

And  so  he  was  reduced  at  last 
To  practise  in  a  country  town. 

The  doctors  resort  to  energetic  measures : — 

The  doctors,  bdng  very  sore, 

A  stethoscope  they  did  devise. 
That  had  a  rammer  to  clear  the  bore. 

With  a  knob  at  the  end  to  kill  the  flies. 

Mr.  Holmes  (who,  by-the-bye,  is  a  physician), 
having  "  adorned  his  tale,"  now  "  points  a 
moral,"  saying — 

So,  use  your  ears  all  you  that  can. 

But  don't  forget  to  mind  your  eyesj. 
Or  yon  may  be  dieated,  like  this  young  man. 
By  a  couple  of  ully  abnormal  mes ! 

Of  the  more  serious  productions  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  we  would  speak  with  respect  and  care- 
fulness. But  probably  he  himself  wiU  not 
quarrel  with  us  if  we  say  they  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  produced  in  the  very  border-land  of 
Song,  where  the  air  was  not  sufficiently  bracing 
and  inspiring  to  move  the  singer  to  any  intense 
and  deeply  characteristic  lay.  In  the  midst  of 
really  delightful  compositions,  we  find  ourselYes 
too  ofben  in  presence  of  bid  familiar  faces  in  the 
rhyme,  phraseology,  and  turn  of  thought,  and 
we  ask  whether  we  have  not  known  ^agitive 
versifiers  in  magazine  comers  who,  without  half 
Dr.  Hohnes'  general  ability  and  fertile  inven- 
tion, have  yet  evidently  possessed  a  more  real 
and  overriding  ideality  of  thought,  and  a  more 
distinctive  claim  to  the  title — poet.  Turn  over 
the  page  at  random,  and  you  meet  "  tall  moun- 
tain pines,"  "radiant plumes,"  a  " city  sleeping 
'neath  the  moonbeam's  glflmce,"  a  "pillared 
stone,"  a  "  nameless  bed,"  "  soft  pinion  of  the 
air,"  "orient flowers,"  "pendent eaves,"  "dread 
array,"  and  other  very  old  Mends  indeed. 
Bead  rhymes  with  bed,  girls  with  eurlsy  mound 
with  gr oundfx  rolled  ^ik  gold,  bust  with  dust, 
and  so  on.  So,  while  nearly  all  is  clever  and 
sparkling,  with  the  most  musical  flow  in  the 
world,  you  lay  down  the  book  with  a  feding  of 
disappointment,  unpretending  as  it  is. 

We  have  ourselves  "laid  down  the  book" 
for  an  hour  to  look  at  the  simset.  We  saw  in 
the  west  a  broad  bar  of  gold,  like  a  camel,  an 
ousel,  or  a  whale,  in  fact  "  verg  like  a  y^hale," 
and  stepped  out.  By  the  time  we  had  reached 
the  open  fields,  one  side  of  the  sky  was  flooded 
with  crimson,  as  if  a  Titan  had  bled  to  death  in 
the  west,  or  a  wine-cup  as  big  as  Chimborazo 
had  been  tipped  over,  and  allowed  to  run  waste ; 
while  the  other  was  spanned  by  a  rainbow,  taint 
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in  the  centre,  but  bright  at  the  points  of  inter- 
section with  the  horizon.  We  return  to  our 
desk — ^it  13  evident  some  one  has  been  at  our 
traps — ^never  mind,  we  will  open  the  volume 
before  us  again. 
What  is  this? 

I^t  gaesBod  by  fiimt  auroral  flashes  sent 
Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream. 

And  this? 

llien  the  great  moon,  on  a  sadden, 

Ominoos,  and  red  as  blood. 
Startling  as  a  new  creation. 

On  the  eastern  hill-top  stood. 
Casting  deep  and  deeper  shadows 

Throagh  the  myst^y  of  the  wood. 

Dread  closed  hnge  and  vagne  about  her. 
And  her  thonghts  tom^  fearfully 

To  her  heart,  if  there  some  shelter 
From  the  nlence  there  might  be. 

Like  bare  cedars  leaning  inland 

From  the  blighting  of  the  sea.    .    .    . 

Suddenly  the  silence  wavered 

Like  a  light  mist  in  the  wind. 
For  a  voice  broke  gently  through  it. 

Felt  like  sunshine  by  the  blind. 
And  the  dread,  like  mist  in  sunshine. 

Furled  serenely  from  her  mind ! 

Why,  what  has  happened  to  Dr.  Holmes  ? 
Let  OS  look  again ! — 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble,  when  we  share  her 

wretched  crust, 
£re  her  cause  bring  fame  or  profit^  and  'tis  prosperous 

to  be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands 

ande. 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  be  crucified. 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  fidth  they  had 

denied. 

For  Humanity  sweeps  onward !  Where  to-day  the  martyr 

stands. 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silvex:  in  his 

hands; 
Far  in  front,  the  cross  stands  ready,  and  the  crackling 

&gotfl  bum. 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return. 
To  g^ean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn ! 

Well!  we  cry,  Heaven  disposes  aU  things; 
but,  certes,  this  is  not  the  Holmes  we  wotted  of 
an  hour  ago !  We  marvel  if  he  has  altered  in 
the  character  of  his  wit  ?  Turn  the  page  again. 
Ha !  Here  is  "  A  Fable  for  Critics."  Clearly 
it  concerns  us ;  let  us  dip  into  it : — 

FhoBbua,  dtting  one  day  in  a  laurel-tree's  shade. 
Was  reminded  of  Daphne,  of  whom  it  was  made. 
For  the  god  being  one  day  too  warm  in  his  wooing. 
She  took  to  the  tree  to  escape  his  pursuing ; 
Be  the  canae  what  it  might,  from  his  offers  she  shrunk. 
And,  Qinevra-like,  shut  herself  up  in  a  trunk.  .   .   . 
"  My  case  is  like  Dido's,"  he  sometimes  remarked, 
"  When  I  last  saw  my  love,  she  was  fairly  embarked ; 
Let  hunters  from  me  take  this  saw,  when  they  need  it, — 
You're  not  always  sure  of  your  game  when  youVe  treed  it ! 

the  thought  would  for  ever  intrude 

That  you've  lea  chance  to  win  her,  the  more  she  is  wood. 
Ah !  it  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  memorv  still  grieves. 
To  see  thoee  loved  graces  all  taking  their  leaves ; 
Those  chacma  beyond  speech,  so  enchanting  but  now, 
As  they  left  me  for  ever,  each  making  its  bough! 


If  her  tongue  had  a  tang  sometimes  more  than  was  right, 
Her  new  birk  is  worse  than  ten  times  her  old  bite ; 
For  alas  !  she  is  dumb,  and  the  proverb  holds  good. 
She  never  will  cry  till  she's  out  of  the  wood ! " 

This  is  extremely  clever,  but  somehow 

Confound  that  Betty ! — she  came  in  to  stir  our  fire, 
and  disarranged  our  books.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
taken  up,  in  mistake  for  Holmes,  the  poems  of 
James  Eussell  Lowell  !  If  you  like  the  taste 
you  have  had  of  the  "  Pable  for  Critics,"  you 
will  thank  us  for  more,  and  we  will  proceed, 
before  dealing  with  Mr.  Lowell's  general  pre- 
tensions as  a  poet,  to  give  a  few  extracts.  The 
worst  things  to  be  said  of  this  remarkably  bril- 
liant production  of  its  most  accomplished  author 
are,  nrst,  that  Leigh  Hunt's  "Feast  of  l^e 
Poets'*  was  written  before  it;  secondly,  that  it 
is  too  diffuse,  containing  few  or  none  of  those 
expressive  concentrations  which  make  its  prede- 
cessor's glory  and  charm  (^.y.. 
And  Southey's  was  mountain-ash,  plucked  in  the  wind) ; 
thirdly,  that  it  is  wearUomdy  clever  —  of 
which  Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  have  had  a  fore- 
boding ;  for  he  says — 

I  call  this  a  Fable  for  Critics — ^yon  think  ifs 
More  like  a  display  of  my  rhythmical  trinkets. 

Precisely!  You  should  have  given  us,  Mr. 
Lowell,  a  little  less  of  that  spiteMly,  pertinaci- 
ously ingenious  rhyming;  or  a  few  more  pas- 
sages of  weight  and  fire,  to  relieve  the  general 
effect.  Such  passages,  for  example,  as  that  in 
the  "  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  from 

He  said,  and  the  place  all  seemed  swelling  with  light, 
Down  to 

Seemed  a  world  of  bright  vinon  set  floating  in  sound ! 

But,  after  all  deductions  made,  the  "Fable 
for  Critics"  is  a  glorious  production;  full  of 
wit,  and  finest  critical  discrimination,  and  in- 
terspersed with  touches  of  real  poetiy.  "We 
should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  speaking  in 
depreciation  of  anything  we  so  heartily  admire. 
As  to  selecting  the  "gems,"  we  are,  on  our 
honour,  utterly  puzzled  how  to  proceed,  and 
humbly  bespeak  the  patience  of  Mr.  Lowell  and 
his  friends,  if  we  leave  out  any  of  their  special 
titbits :  but  our  object  is  to  send  readers  to  the 
poem  itself,  and  thereto  we  shall  devoutiy  labour! 

EMEBSOK. 

APlotinus-Montaigne,  where  the  E(<yptian's  gold  mist, 
And  the  Gascon's  shrewd  wit,  cheek-by-jowl  co-exist; 
All  admire,  and  yet  scaroelv  six  converts  he's  got. 
To  I  don't  (nor  they  either)  exactly  know  what ; 
For  though  he  builds  glorious  temples,  'tis  odd 
He  leaves  never  a  doorway  to  get  in  a  g^ ! 

CABLYLE  AND  EMSBSON. 

To  compare  E.  with  PUtto  would  be  vastly  fwrcr — 

Carlyle's  the  more  burly,  but  B.  is  the  rarer; 

C.*8  the  Titan,  as  shaggy  of  mind  as  of  limb, 

£.  the  dear-eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and  slim ; 

C.  gives  Nature  and  Ood  his  own  fits  of  the  blues. 

And  dims  common-sense  things  with  myrtical  hues ; 

£.  sits  in  a  mystery  cahn  and  intense. 

And  looks  coolly  around  him  with  sharp  common  lepsc. 

C.  shows  you  how  every-day  matters  unite 

With  the  dim  transdiumal  recesses  of  night»^ 
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WUle  E.,  in  a  plain  preiernatnral  way, 

Makes  mysteries  matters  of  mere  every-day. 

C.  labours  to  get  at  the  centre,  and  then 

Takes  a  reckoning  from  there  of  his  actions  and  men ; 

£.  calmly  assumes  the  said  centre  as  granted. 

And,  giren  himself,  has  whatever  is  wanted  I 

N.  p.  WILMS. 

So  innate  a  cocknev,  that,  had  he  been  born 
Where  plain  bare-skin's  the  only  f\ill-dre8s  that  is  worn. 
He'd  have  given  his  own  such  an  air  that  you'd  say 
T  had  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  lounge  in  Broadway. 

THSODOBX  FABKBB. 

Here  oomes  Parker,  the  Orson  of  parsons }  a  man 
Whom  the  Church  undertook  to  pat  under  her  ban. 
The  Church  of  Socinius,  I  mcau,--his  opinions 
Being  So-(ultra)-cinian,  they  shocked  the  Socinians  t 
•  .  he  talks  in  one  breath  of'^Conf^tzee,  Cass,  Zcrdusht, 
Jack  Robinson,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Strass,  Dathan, 
Cush,  Pitt  (not  the  bottomless,  thai  he*s  no  faith  in), 
Flw,  Pillioook,  Shakeqtear,  Pftnl,    Toots,    Honsicur 

Tonson, 
Aldebaran,  (Eliandcr,  Ben  Ehorat,  Ben  Jonson, 
Thoth,  Kichter,  Joe  Smith,  Father  Paul,  Judah  Morris, 
Mussras,  Mnretus — hem !— ft  Scorpionls, 
Hacoabee,  Maooabo^,  Mae— Mac—ah !  Machiavolli, 
Condorcet,  Count  D'Orsay,  Conder,  Say,  Ganganelli, 

Orion,  O'Connell,  the  Chevalier  D'O 

(Whom  the  great  Sully  speaks  of),  ro  irav,  the  great  toe 

Of  th»  statue  of  Jupiter  1 

.    .    P.'s  creed  than  this  may  be  lighter  or  darker. 
But  in  one  thing  'tis  dear  he  has  fidth — ^namely,  Parker! 

BEYAKT. 

He's  a  Cowper  condensed,  with  no  crazincss  bitten, 
And  the  advantage  that  Wordsworth  before  him  has 

written. 
Unqualified  merits,  Pll  grant,  if  yon  choose,  he  has  'em. 
But  he  lacks  the  one  met  it  of  kindling  enthusiasm ; 
If  he  ftiryou  at  all,  it  is  just,  on  my  soul. 
Like  bang  stirr'd  up  with  the  very  North  Polo ! 
John  Neal  is  not  a  very  significant  name  to 
Hie  general  reader  in  England^  but  the  whole 
panage  about  him  is  so  fine  that  wo  give  it 
idmost  entire  :— 

He  might  have  been  poet,  but  that  in  its  steady  he 
Preferred  to  believe  that  he  was  so  abeady ; 
Too  hasty  to  wait  till  art's  ripe  fruit  should  drop, 
Ho  must  pelt  down  an  ur.rlpe  and  colicky  crop.  .  .  . 
Who,  with  very  good  natural  gifts  as  a  bard. 
Broke  the  strings  of  his  lyre  out  by  striking  too  hard. 
Because  song  drew  less  instant  attention  than  noise — 
Ah,  men  do  not  know  bow  much  strength  is  in  poise ! 
No  vain  man  matures,  he  makes  too  much  new  wood, 
His  blooms  are  too  thick  for  the  fruit  to  be  good. 

.    he  throws  his  mind  always  too  far. 
And  whisks  out  flocks  of  comets,  but  never  a  star ; 
He  has  so  much  musde,  and  loves  so  to  show  it. 
That  he  strips  himself  naked,  to  prove  he's  a  poet; 
He  plumped  into  Heliooi^  up  to  the  waist, 
And  muddied  the  stream  ore  he  took  his  first  taste. 

HAWTH0&NE. 

There  is  Hawthorne,  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare. 
That  you  hardly  at  first  sec  the  strength  that  is  there ; . . . 
He's  a  John  Bunyan  FouquC',  a  Puritan  Ticck. . . . 

POB. 

Here  comes  Poe,  with  his  Raven,  like  Bamaby  Kudgc, 
Throe-fifths  of  him  genius,  and  two-fifths  sheer  fudge. 
Who  talks  like  a  bocMc  of  iambs  and  footametrce. 
In  a  way  to  make  p0pple  of  common  sense  damn  metres. 

THU  HOB. 

But  what's  that  ?  A  mass-meeting  P    No^  there  come, 

in  lots, 
The  American  Disraelis,  Bulwers,  and  Scots,  « 


And,  in  short,  the  American  ererything  elses, 
Each  charging  the  other  with  envies  and  jealousies! 

Miltons  and  Dantes, 

.    •    .    ten  Byrons,  one  Coleridge,  three  Shelleys, 
Two  Raphaels,  six  lltians,  (I  think)  one  Apelles, 
Leonardos  and  Rubenses  plenty  as  lichens. 
One — (but  that  one  is  plenty) — American  Dickens, 
A  whole  flock  of  Lambs,  any  number  of  Tennysons. 

MASOABBT  FULLEB. 

She  may  enter  on  duty  to-day,  if  she  chooses, 
And  remain  2Vr»ii^- woman,  for  life,  to  the  Muses ! 

We  mxMt  pause.  Poor  Margaret !  We  sus- 
pect there  is  at  least  one  couplet  about  her, 
which  Mr.  Lowell  would  be  glad  to  blot,  n4)w  ; 
though  a  personal  pun  cannot  *'  vex  the  dull, 
cold  ear  of  death."     Alas,  poor  Margaret ! 

In  glancing  at  Mr.  Lowell's  Billow  Papers* 
we  are  reminded  of  the  freedom  with  which 
some  of  our  transatlantic  friends,  and  he,  among 
the  rest,  introduce  the  Divine  Name  in  the  midst 
of  incongruous  matter.  This  freedom  is,  in 
fact,  a  too-frequent  characteristic  of  modem 
verse-ravings  over  here,  but  we  think  our  spas- 
modic poets  use  the  awfrillest  word  so  much 
because  it  is  the  biggest,  and  with  feelings 
analogous  to  those  which  prompt  them  to  "  the 
abysses,"  "the  eternities,"  "the  Ages,"  "the 
In]finite,"  and  so  on.  Mr.  LowcU's  is,  wo 
honestly  believe,  not  a  religious  mind.  Let  us 
be  clear.  He  has  a  noble  morale,  the  most  ad- 
vanced sympathies,  and  so  much  of  the  religious 
nature  as  necessarily  belongs  to  the  poetic,  i.e., 
the  admiration  of  the  perfect;  but  in  the  element 
of  reverence  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  his  reli- 
gious feelings  deficient — ^as,  we  think,  are  the 
religious  feelings  of  Americans  in  general.  We 
are  not  sure  that,  taking  Mr.  Lowell's  writings 
in  the  mass,  there  is  one  reader  in  five  who 
would  feel  with  ourselves  upon  the  point  in 
question,  but  almost  every  one  must  feel  a  degree 
of  revulsion  over  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow's  way  of 
expressing  himself  in  these  lines : — 

Qod  hes  sed  so,  plump  and  fairly. 
It's  ez  long  as  it  is  broad. 

And  you've  got  to  get  up  airly, 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  Qoa, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ef  you  take  a  sword,  and  dror  it. 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Qov'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it— 

Qod'U  send  the  biU  to  you  1 

But  we  all  enjoy,  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Lowell 

would    wish,   such  verses    as    these.      Godly 
Yankee  editor  loquitur: — 

I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul. 
In  the  gret  Press's  freedom-^ 

To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal, 
An'  in  the  traces  lead  'em. 


In  short,  I  firmly  du  belieTo 
In  humbug  generally  i 

For  it's  a  thing  that  I  peroeivo 
To  hev  a  solid  valley  1 

•  Delf  and  Trttbner. 
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And  the  Opinions  of  '*  John  P.  iRobinaon  "  are 
weloome  to  those  who  can  cany  the  savoor  of 
anything  fanny  about  them  for  a  lifetime ; — and 
to  those  who  can't,  but  who  relish  it  at  the 
moment.  Mr.  Lowell  is  warm  upon  the  peace 
question  :— 

We  war  gettin  on  nicely  op  here  to  our  village. 

With  good  old  idees  o'  wats  right  and  wat  aint ; 

We  land  o*  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  and  pillage. 

And  that  eppylets  wamt  the  best  mark  of  a  saint  j 

But  John  P. 

RobinsoD,  he 

Sez  that  kind  o'  thing's  an  exploded  idee ! 

Mr.  Eobinson's  appreciation  of  Palestinian 
enlightenment  is  fine : — 

Buvan  Wilbur  sez  he  nercr  heerd  in  his  life 

That  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swaller-tdl  coats, 

An'  marched  round  in  &nt  of  a  drum  and  a  fife. 

To  git  some  on  'em  office  and  some  on  'em  votes  : 

But  John  P. 

Bohinson,  he 

Sez  they  didn't  know  every  thin'  down  in  Judee! 

All  "progress"  tendencies  are  sure  of  Mr. 
Lowell:  he  himself  says,  vid  Phoebus : — 

There  is  Lowell,  who's  slartving  Pamaasus  to  climb. 
With  a  whole  bale  cfimiu  tied  together  in  rhyme — 
and  the  causes  of  "  popular  elevation  "  and  the 
abolition  of  slarory  receive  the  best  aid  of  his 
pen.  There  is  a  splendid  burlesque  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's,  in  which,  after  Mr.  C.  is  made 
to  say  that  slavery  depends  on  complexion,  he 
goes  on: 

Ef  brains  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  reflection !) 
Which  of  our  onnable  lx)dy'd  be  safe  ? 
and  Mr.  Lowell's  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  idea  of 
Heaven's  idea  comes  out  thus,  in  perhaps  the 
second-best    passage     in    the    whole    mghw 
Papers : — 

"  The  mass  ought  to  labour,  and  w4  lay  on  soffies  (sofcuj, 
That's  the  reason  I  want  to  spread  freedom's  aree; 
It  puts  all  the  conninest  on  us  in  office, 
An'  reelizes  our  Maker's  orig'nal  idee  I " — 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he — 
"  That's  ez  plain/'  sez  Cass, 
"  £z  that  some  one's  an  ass, — 
If  8  ez  clear  ez  the  sun  is  at  noOn,"  sez  he. 

"We  think  Mr.  Lowell  is  now  safe  in  our 
readers'  kind  thoughts  as  a  wit  and  humourist ; 
and  some  fragmentary  quotations  we  made  on 
turning  the  comer  &om  Holmes  to  him  will 
have  prepared  them  for  heariog  him  called  a 
Poet  of  much  power  and  excellence.  But  he  is 
over-read.  He  is,  no  doubt,  as  well  aware  as  we 
are,  perhaps  better, — that  "  Rosaline  "  and 
"  Ircaie  "  are  Tennysonian  (though  the  former 
is  a  fine  poem),  and  that  the  "  Legend  of  Brit- 
tany" is  palpably — almost  obtrusively — ^like 
Keats,  though  even  there  we  catch  Tennysonian 
echoes  now  and  then.  Sometimes  he  is  careless 
and  prosaic — 

Mordredy  for  9uch  to<u  ihe  young  TempUur^s  name. 
Sometimes  rough  and  inharmonious — 

Fresh  Uood  through  Time's  shrunk  veins  be  hurled. 
Sometimes    a   straightforward   eopyist-— listen, 
shade  of  Peter  Plymley ! 


For  there's  nothing  we  read  of  in  torture's  inventicms^ 
Like  a  well-meaning  dunce,  with  the  heet  of  intentiona. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Lowell,  like  many  other  men 
of  great  faculties,  poets  especially,  has  too  good 
and  appreciative  a  memory,  and  far  too  much 
verbal  facility.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be 
judged  harshly,  if  wo  say  that  it  would  be 
better  for  his  fame  if  he  had  written  nothing 
but  ''•The  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal,"  ''The  Fable 
for  Critics,"  "The  Captive,"  "Eosaline,"  part 
of  "The  Present  Crisis,"  "The  Fountain," 
"The  Syren,"  "The  Birch-Tree,"  "Song,  to 
M.  L.,"  and  "Si  Descendero  in  Infemnm 
Ades!"  with  perhaps  a  couple  more  of  the 
small  poems.  The  "  Memorial  Verses"  we  dis- 
like, and  fancy  Whittier  is  happier  (any  one 
trying  to  get  a  pun  out  of  this  expression  will 
be  prosecuted !)  at  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we  re- 
frain from  abusing  the  "  Sonnets,"  it  is  in  defe- 
rence to  the  opinions  of  those  who  praise  them 
and  profess  to  admire  the  Fnglish  Sonnet,  which 
we  do  not  We  would  beg  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  hard-working 
litUraUur  and  editor,  that  he  should  intensify 
his  powers  as  much  as  possible,  throw  away  the 
diffuseness  which  is  so  fatally  easy  to  a  man  who 
is  too  clever  by  half,  and  cultivate  in  his  I3:ain8 
of  thought  and  feeling  and  his  mental  associa- 
tions generally,  the  spirit  of  reverence  in  which 
the  American  character  is  so  deficient.  Wo  do 
not  want  a  long  poem  from  him;  this  is  not  \hQ 
time  of  day  for  epics,  if  even  Mr.  Lowell  were 
an  epic  genius ;  but  we  should  like  to  have  from 
him  something  which  should  be  pure  LoweU,  and 
remind  us  of  no  one  else.  At  present,  "  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  is  the  work  in  connexion 
with  which  his  name  is  most  cherished  by  us ; 
and,  passing  over  the  passage  beginning  "  What 
is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  r"  because  it  has  been 
so  frequently  quoted  that  it  must  be  familiar, 
we  give  an  exquisite  piece  of  frost-work  from 
the  prelude  to  Part  II. : — 

Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak, 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old ; 

On  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak. 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold. 

And  whirled  it  like  sleet  in  the  wanderer's  cheek : 

It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere ; 

From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare. 

The  little  hrook  heard  it,  and  built  a  roof 

'Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winter-proof: 

All  night,  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams. 

He  groined  his  arches,  and  matched  his  beams; 

Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars. 

As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars; 

He  sculptured  every  summer  delight. 

In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 

Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 

Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest  cirpt, 

Long  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 

Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breese ; 

Sometimes,  the  roof  no  fret-work  knew, 

But  silvery  mosses  that  downwar^^w; 

Sometimes  it  was  carved,  in  sharp  relief. 

With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf; 

Sometimes  it  was  simply,  smooth  and  dear 

For  the  gladness  of  heav'a  to  shine  through ;  and  here 
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He  had  caught  the  nodding  bnhmsh-topB,  , 

And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops,  ! 

Which  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun. 

And  made  a  star  of  every  one : 

Ko  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 

Could  match  this  winter  palace  of  ice ; 

*Twa8  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay^ 

In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day. 

Each  flitting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky. 

Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost. 
Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry. 

By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 

"We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of 
a  gentleman  for  whose  vigorous  and  feeling 
verses  we  have  a  profound  appreciation ;  we 
mean  that  "  child  of  labour"  and  quondam 
shoe-maker,  John  Q,  Whittier.  Wo  would 
fain  crack  a  joke  with  him  about  his  running 
down  **  Watts*  unmelodious  psalm''  in  the  blank 
verse  preface  to  the  "  Bridal  of  Pennacook," 
— said  blank  verse  being  about  the  blankest  and 
most  "  unmelodious"  we  ever  chanced  to  read. 
We  would  fain  tell  him,  also,  that  he  writes  too 
much,  and  that  it  is  not  reverent  to  talk  of 
*^  paining  the  generous  ear  of  Ood"  though  we 
forgive  this  slip,  because  in  **  Cassandra 
South  wick"  and  other  poems,  we  do  recognise 
a  reverential  nature.  We  would  fain  console 
him,  if  we  might,  for  Blackwood's  ridicule  (not 
undeserved)  of  "Barclay  of  Ury,"  and  ask  him 
for  more  "progress"  poems  like  "TheEeformer," 


and  more  pretty  pictures  like  that  in  the  verses 
headed  with  the  dear  and  sainted  name  of 
Channing : 

The  slopes  lay  green  with  summer  rains, 
Tlie  western  wind  blew  fresh  and  free. 

And  glimmered  down  the  orchard  lanes 
The  white  surf  of  the  sea. 

But  literary  reputation  is  not  the  object  which 
lies  nearest  to  Mr.  Whittier's  heart,  wc  believe, 
and  he  will  forgive  us,  if  we  only  hint  at  all 
this,  and  give  him  a  kindly  God-speed. 

There  is  a  brief  word  remaining  to  be  said. 
It  is  a  delicate  thing  to  assume  the  critical 
attitude  towards  men  of  genius,  and  we  do 
earnestly  hope  we  have  done  it  without  giving 
ourselves  "  airs"  too  common  in  our  fraternity. 
The  authors  whose  names  head  this  paper  have 
our  sincerest  respect,  and  many  of  their  golden 
words  will  always  dwell  in  our  loving  re- 
collection.* 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  friend  has  obligingly 
informed  us  that  the  theory  of  the  critic  in  the  2forth 
British  Review  is,  that  "the  poeHe  or  imoffinaiive 
faculty  it  the  power  of  inieUe^tueUlg  producing  a  new 
or  artificial  concrete"  We  believe  this  very  ingenioua 
and  apparently  all-embracing  generalisation  is,  like 
other  attempts  of  the  kind,  a  failure;  and  hope  some  day, 
to  explain  our  belief  aft«r  the  writer's  amplification  of 
his  doctrine  shall  have  had  our  best  oonsideratira. 
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The  coffee-houses  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  may  be  reckoned  among  the  institutions 
which  have  supplied,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
by  their  mingled  social  and  political  character, 
the  functions  of  modem  journalism— /o«  of 
intelligence,  opinion,  and  sentiment.  Such  pre- 
eminently were  the  theatre  and  the  games  of 
Greece.  It  was  there,  rather  than  before  the 
hetna  or  the  amphictyonic  council,  that  the 
statesman  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people, — that 
patriotism  tested  the  treacherous  or  miserly 
citizen, — that  Greece  itself  declared  adhesion  to 
an  alliance  or  a  philosophy.  If  from  a  drama 
abounding  in  all  shades  of  delicate  aphorism  the 
martial  thought  was  singled  out  for  applause  by 
the  audience,  it  augured  popularity  to  the  mer- 
chant who  had  offered  his  ships  to  Cimon,  and 
safety  to  the  artizan  who  had  taken  his  bribe. 
And  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  judges  who  wit- 
nessed the  ftiry  of  the  populace  at  the  sophisms 
of  Euripides  to  shape  their  decision  against  that 
philosopher  who  was  his  patron  and  friend. 
Let  it  not  appear  too  much  to  compare  the 
coffee-houses  of  1680  to  the  Greek  theatre  or 
the  baths  of  Pon^pey,  the  tombs  of  the  Yia 
Sacra,  the  caravanserai,  the  resort  of  pilgrims, 
the  well  of  the  Desert,  the  salons,  or  the  Frado. 
Before  that  year,  and  but  twenty  years  after 


their  introduction,  there  had  been  proclamations 
in  the  Gazette  suppressing  and  restoring  them ; 
emissaries  passed  between  them  and  the  Court ; 
and  a  long  and  able  pamphlet  war  had  been 
waged  upon  their  merits.  An  historian  assigns 
their  opposition  as  the  reason  of  the  inefficiency 
of  a  law ;  a  King's  evidence  pleads  their  influ- 
ence as  an  excuse  for  his  wonderful  inventive- 
ness. "  The  attempt,"  says  the  Honorable  Boger 
North,  "to  send  the  four  lords  to  the  Tower 
availed  nothing,  for  the  coffee-houses  still  main- 
tained the  point.  And  no  one  could  venture  in 
them  unless  he  were  able  to  argue  the  point 
whether  the  Parliament  were  dissolved  or  not." 
"  By  frequenting  coffee-houses,"  says  Danger- 
field,  "  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  times,  and 
discovered  their  temper  to  be  much  inclined  to 
sedition.  Speech  therein  was  very  free,  and 
treason  was  spoken  with  that  liberty  as  though 
there  were  no  laws  against  it,**  "We  propose  to 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  principal  coffee-houses  of 
this  epoch,  and*  to  indicate  the  causes  of  the 
great  importance  they  attained. 

Long  before  Thevenot  made  known  the  virtues 
of  coffee  to  Paris,  or  Edwards  and  Jacobs  to 
London  and  Oxford,  there  seems  to  have  been 
suspected  by  Governments  far  east  some  con- 
nexion between  the  coffee-plant  and  political 
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discontent.  In  Smyma  the  influence  of  science, 
in  Cairo  that  of  reli^on,  was  exerted  to  the  dis- 
couragement «f  the  berry,  that  until  Pope's 
time 

made  the  politician  wise, 
^o  see  throQgh  all  things  with  his  half-shut  ejes. 

But  neither  the  wise  men  with  their  treatises, 
nor  the  muftis  with  the  Koran,  availed  against 
the  attractions  of  the  beverage  without  the  aid  of 
the  civil  power.  Throughout  Egypt  and  Syria 
cofPee-faottses  were  again  and  again  suppressed 
<KBd  re-established ;  and  Sir  Dudley  North  find- 
ing, on  his  return  to  London,  among  **  many  new 
things,  such  as  clipt-money  and  exchange- men,'' 
these  institutions,  related  how  the  sale  of  coffee 
was  confined  in  Constantinople  to  the  open  air 
and  the  narrow  streets,  so  that  only  few  could 
converse  at  a  time.  The  first  London  coffee- 
house-keeper was  the  servant  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  a  Ragusian  youth, 
named  Pasquee  Eoset,  who  was  directed  by  his 
master  to  sell  this  liquor  to  relieve  him  from  the 
visits  of  curiosity  which  he  received  in  conse- 
quence of  the  novelty.  He  entered  into  part- 
nership with  one  Bowman,  the  coachman  of  his 
master's  son-in-law,  and  established  a  coffee- 
boxue  at  Hie  sign  of  his  own  head,  in  George- 
yard,  Lombard-street.  They  soon  separated 
under  the  press  of  business,  and  the  latter  opened 
a  shop  in  St.  Michael's-churchyard.  Here  was 
apprenticed  to  him  "Jonathan"  Paynter,  the 
first  in  the  trade.  About  the  same  time  (1657) 
an  enterprising  barber,  a  Mr.  Parr,  opened  the 
^nrcU-known  Rainbow,  No.  15,  Pleet-street, 
irhere  the  Phoenix  Fire  Assurance  Company,  the 
second  in  London,  fixed  its  office  in  1682.  Other 
to5;ms  were  scarcely  behind  London  in  the  popu- 
larity and  rapid  increase  of  these  houses ;  lor  at 
Oxford,  one  Jacobs,  a  Jew,  established  perhaps 
the  first  in  England;  and  at  Cambridge  it  is 
recorded,  as  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  John  North, 
that  be  was  less  greedy  after  what  was  astir  than 
the  other  scholars,  **  who  spent  hours  in  these 
places  chatting  and  learning  the  news,  which," 
says  his  biographer,  **  is  none  of  their  business." 
In  London  they  soon  became  so  exceedingly 
numerous  as  to  be  divided  by  pamphleteers,  for 
the  convenience  of  satire,  into  districts — each 
appropriated  by  some  particular  rank,  trade,  or 
profession.  Each  state  had,  like  a  separate 
country,  its  particular  manners  and  customs, 
regulations,  jealousies,  and  drinks.  ''Here  you 
may  inspect  the  fruitful  country  of  trade,  that 
has  turned  blue  aprons  into  fur  gowns  and  a 
kitcben-tub  into  a  gilded  chariot."  More  se- 
cluded was  the  region  of  science,  ''the  barren 
country  of  the  philosopher's  stone;"  then  "the 
iecel  coimtry  of  poetasters  and  Presbyterian 
parsons/'  &c.  The  writer  affectionately  remem- 
bers "his  own  dear  country,"  that  of  literature 
and  Bohemia,  among  the  queerest  comers  of 
London,  the  region  that  is  consecrated  to  Bacchus 
and  Apollo,  that  abounds  in  nectar,  that  "  won- 
der-working  liquor  l^t  erects  a  poet  into  a 


prince.  Here  I  live  in  eaa©  and  pknty,  and 
though  I  quarrel  with  the  master,  yet  never 
trouble  myself  about  paying  the  reckoning,  for 
one  fool  and  another  pays  it  for  me.  The  poet 
that  brings  here  wit  in  his  head  need  never 
carry  money  in  his  pocket."  There  were  the 
countries  also  of  the  long  robe,  of  the  treasury, 
of  the  sword.  The  last  of  these  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  ordinary  rules,  which  had  every- 
where else  the  authority  of  law.  They  were  all 
closed  by  ten  at  night.  They  were  wonders  of 
sobriety  and  decency  for  that  age.  All  disturb- 
ances were  promptly  quelled.  In  more  than 
one  swearing  was  punished  by  a  shilling  fine. 
The  versified  rules  published  by  one  coffee- 
house and  generally  received,  enacts — 

To  keep  the  house  more  quiet  and  frome  blame. 
We  banish  hence  dice,  cards,  and  every  game ; 
Nor  can  allow  of  wagers  that  exceed 
Five  shillings,  which  oftlmes  much  trouble  breed. 

Thus  there  never  was  any  pretence  of  putting 
them  down  under  a  charge  of  their  being  riotous 
and  disorderly,  and  no  amusement  was  possible 
but  discussing  a  broadside  or  the  GazetU. 
"  They  are,"  says  a  scribbler,  "the  sanctuary  of 
health,  the  nursery  of  temperance,  the  delight  of 
frugality,  the  academy  of  civility,  and  the  free 
school  of  ingenuity."  They  constituted  also 
guilds  of  trade,  reviews  of  fashion  and  literature, 
the  consulting-rooms  of  the  highest  physicians, 
the  studio  of  artists,  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  science,  and,  most  important  to 
the  provinces,  the  eompitum  of  intelligence  to 
the  newsletter  writers.  In  every  chief  cx)ffee- 
house  one  or  more  of  these  men  were  to  be  seen 
taking  notes,  in  a  great  hurry  and  in  not  the 
most  cleanly  costume,  of  the  diike's  last  victory, 
the  duchess's  last  oath,  and  Whycherley's  last 
repartee ;  the  length  of  Buckingham's  new  wig, 
the  latest  Whitehall  scandal,  and  the  most 
authentic  version  of  Stafford's  execution.  The 
liquors  drunk  were  very  various,  and  particular 
to  districts,  houses,  or  sets.  The  music-houses 
had  a  mixture  favourable  to  the  voice,  which 
was  best  compounded  at  the  Little  Devil's 
Coffee-house,  in  Goodman's-fields,  and  was  much 
consumed  in  the  north-west,  or  musical  quarter 
of  Bartholomew  Pair.  Tea  was  affected  at 
Garraway's,  which  introduced  it.  The  Puritan 
coffee-houses  possessed  exclusively  a  famous  cor- 
dial of  a  rich  and  dark  colour.  One  drink 
called  Jelly-brath  was  introduced  at  the  Dia- 
pente  Coffee-house.  Another  was  well  known 
to  the  City  gentlemen  at  Jonathan's;  and 
at  the  Three  Cranes  was  served  a  Herefordshire 
redstreak,  made  of  rotten  apples.  And,  generally, 
"  tea  and  aromatick  were  handed,  as  of  course,'* 
(says  a  writer  of  167 — )  "to  the  sweet-toothed 
gentlemen;  betonay  and  rosade  to  the  addle- 
headed  customer ;  black  recruiting  chocolate  for 
the  consumptive  gallant ;  true  Brunswick  munn 
brewed  at  St.  Catherine's,  ale  in  penny  mugs 
not  so  big  as  a  taylor's  thimble,  and  coffee  in  all 
measnrea  fqid  for  all  men."    The  customer  bc4 
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no  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  to  a  coffee-house. 
It  was  always  indicated  by — then  a  very  palpable 
distinction — a  ''fine  glass  lantern  "  of  a  certain 
form.  Entering,  he  paid  his  penny  at  the  bar 
to  a  "Phillis  light  and  splendid/'  placed  there 
for  attraction's  sake  by  the  good  man,  and  for 
this  had  his  choice  of  the  above-mentioned 
beyerages  and  of  a  dozen  others.  Ho  was  gene- 
rally received  by  the  landlord,  who  was  nearly 
always  a  character,  and  whose  manner  showed 
at  once  to  what  class  the  house  belonged.  In 
ono  place  he  was  a  songster  or  a  fiddler ;  in  an- 
other, he  was  famous  in  either  inviting  or  re- 
pelling visitors — the  last,  perhaps,  the  greater 
merit,  where  every  house  was  specially  appro- 
priated. One  of  the  sharers  in  the  pamphlet 
war  describes  him : — "  Though  he  be  no  great 
traveller,  yet  he  is  in  continual  motion,  but  it  is 
only  from  the  fireside  to  the  table  and  door, 
and  his  tongue  goes  infinitely  faster  than  his 
feet — ^his  grand  study  being  ]:eadily  to  answer 
the  threadbare  question,  '  What  news  have  you, 
master?'  Then  with  a  grave  whisper,  yet  such 
as  all  the  room  may  hear  it,  he  discovers  some 
mysterious  intrigue  of  State  told  him  last  night 
by  one  that  is  barber  to  the  taylor  of  a  mighty 
great  courtier,  relating  this  with  no  less  formality 
than  a  preacher  delivers  his  first  sermon;  and 
he  is  forced  twenty  times  t/o  break  the  thread  of 
his  tale  by  such  necessary  parenthesis  as,  '  Wife, 
sweep  up  those  loose  corns  of  tobacco,  and  see 
the  liquor  boil  not  over.' "  A  lively  sketch  of 
the  more  general  talk  is  given  us  by  another : — 
"  These  are  the  places  where  several  knights- 
errants  come  to  seat  themselves  together  at  the 
same  table,  without  knowing  one  another,  and 
yet  talk  as  familiarly  as  though  they  had  been 
a  dozen  years  acquainted.  They  have  scarcely 
taken  their  seats  when  a  certain  liquor  is  handed 
to  them  which  has  the  virtue  of  making  them 
talk  and  prattie  about  everything  but  what  they 
should  do.  Kow  they  tell  their  several  adven- 
tures by  sea  and  land,  how  they  conquered  the 
giant,  were  overcome  by  the  lady,  and  bought  a 
pair  of  waxed  boots  at  !N^orthampton  to  go  a 
wooing  in.  One  was  commending  his  wife,  an- 
other his  horse,  and  another  said  he  had  the 
best  smoked  beef  in  aU  Christendom,"  &o.  But 
the  conversation  of  course  was  principally  ac- 
cording to  the  occupation,  so  to  say,  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Long  conspicuous  among  the  most  exclusive 
houses,  for  fashion  in  dress,  phrase,  and  criti- 
cism, was  Man's  Coffee-house,  so  called  i^om 
the  founder,  Dr.  Alexander  Man.  This  stan- 
dard of  taste  and  etiquette  stood  on  the  liver 
bank  behind  Charing-cross  and  close  upon  the 
Admiralty  office.  The  principal  room  was  ap- 
proached through  a  dark  entiy,  crowded — ^until 
the  company  up-stairs  separated  —  with  the 
Jeameses  and  Yellow-plushes  of  the  day.  These 
constituted  a  most  efficient  guard  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  spot  from  plebeian  intrusion.  Their 
sneers  and  finowns  warned  away  all  who  had  not 


an  habitual  entree,  the  newest  embioideiy  on 
their  habits,  and  the  latest  scent  in  their  "snush." 
They  swore  their  masters'  oaths,  aped  the  pe- 
culiar accent  of  fashionable  speech,  and  fenced 
and  paraded  with  the  torches  that  were  to  en- 
lighten the  sparks'  unsteady  steps  when  the 
hour  of  ten  struck  the  legal  time  for  closing. 
At  the  end  of  this  entry,  a  few  steps  led  to  "  an 
old-fashioned  room  of  a  cathedral  tenement," 
furnished,  like  a  knight's  dining-room,  with 
clean  and  polished  fioors  and  nut-brown  shining 
tables,  on  which  stood  rows  of  steaming  dishes 
of  coffee,  and  wax  candles.  The  crowd  that 
divided  its  attention  between  these  and  their 
boxes,  had  but  littie  to  spare  for  political  diBCus- 
sion.  Their  news  was  generally  scandal,  and 
their  only  prejudice  against  cropped  hair  and 
sad-colour.  Their  leaders  of  party  were  the 
men  who,  bearing  the  newest  wig  fix>m  the 
latest  levee,  enlightened  the  satirists  and  gave 
law  to  perruquiers.  The  beaux'  chief  occupa- 
tion was  to  flutter  about,  bearing  their  hats  in 
their  hands  out  of  care  for  the  foretops  of  their 
wigs,  bowing  to  tiieir  most  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance with  the  greatest  novelty  a  salute 
and  Buckingham's  own  toss  of  the  sword ;  hum- 
ming  the  Whitehall  minuets  and  horiee,  and  in 
the  perpetual  interchanging  of  snuff;  chatting, 
in  what  Sir  Boger  North  styles  "  the  Court 
tune,"  of  the  perplexities  of  the  "Paapiah 
Plaat,"  the  "daags"  they  had  advertised  in 
the  Gazettes,  and  other  topics  less  innocent,  but 
more  in  the  manner  of  a  professional  pursuit 
But  the  rank  of  the  frequenters  rendered  this 
house  of  more  importance,  and  brought  it  under 
more  notice  and  suspicion  than  the  silent  airs, 
the  short  visits,  and  generally  petty  conversa- 
tion of  the  customers  seemed  to  deserve.  By 
men  of  power,  and  those  aspiring  to  it,  the  in- 
fluence of  Man's  Coffee-house  was  easily  won, 
and  was  well  worth  winning.  Many  were 
knights  of  boroughs  whose  sole  ambition 
was  another  grade  in  the  militia  service. 
There  were  great  numbers  who  assiduously 
visited  Man's  with  a  view  to  a  ship  in  the  navy 
or  other  sinecure,  of  which  there  were  sevcr^ 
at  that  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  patrons  of 
this  establishment.  Very  firequent  attendants 
were  officers  of  the  army  who  wanted  interest 
for  promotion  or  for  the  payment  of  money  due; 
young  cavaliers  who  were  hoping  fi>r  compen- 
sation for  their  lessened  rent-rolls  and  the  many 
sacrifices  of  their  families ;  old  and  loyid 
troopers  who  longed  for  nothing  but  thanks  and 
recognition  (though  these  had  tdso  their  peculiar 
"grave  coffee-house,"  by  Temple-bar,  much 
haunted  by  the  news  collectors);  and,  more 
numerous  than  all,  the  members  and  citis^ru 
who  would  go  aU  lengths  against  the  Puritans^ 
whose  simpHcity  was  as  fatal  to  business  as  plea- 
sure, and  generally  against  the  party  whose 
policy  was  dangerous  to  the  receipt  of  the  bribes 
of  Louis  Quatorze.  Man's,  in  fine,  was  the 
resort   of   "  place-hunters,    bribe-bvers,    and 
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Fnritan-liatera ;"  French  agents  and  mysterioas 
messengerB,  for  whose  especial  use  some  side 
rooms  were  reserved;  simple  fops,  who  never 
dreamed  of  treachery,  or  of  anything  but  cos- 
tame;  writers  of  wicked  broadsides,  seeking 
content  in  a  third-rate  patronage ;  men  of  many 
shades  of  honest  stupidity,  oscillating  between 
this  house  and  the  saloons  of  nobifity,  never 
attaining,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  easy 
habit  and  ready  repartee  which  could  alone 
erase  their  names  from  the  list  of  the  State's 
creditors.  A  new-comer  was  seldom  well 
receivedi  as  he  was  pretty  certain,  if  well 
dressedy  to  be  a  rival  in  the  same  race. 
But  if  any  one  escaped  the  flunkies  below  who 
had  the  slightest  trace  of  a  coimtry  garb,  or  wore 
anything  but  a  forty-guinea  perruke,  or  affected 
moderation  in  powder  or  decorum  in  speech,  or 
did  not  pronounce  o  like  a  and  %  like  oi ,  or  called 
for  a  pipe  and  a  dish  of  politician's  porridge,  no 
amount  of  officious  sneering  advice,  or  banter 
and  avoidance,  was  spared  to  get  rid  of  him.  A 
special  Are  of  emulous  wit  was  immediately 
opened  upon  him,  and  poured  on  unsparingly, 
until  the  unlucky  intruder  left  the  fops  to  their 
triumphant  and  congratulatory  pinches,  and  was 
glad  to  take  refuge  from  the  gibes  of  the  men  in 
hvery  in  the  nearest  open  house. 

This  was  Locket's,  over  the  way,  which  be- 
came the  fashionable  tavern  and  evening-house 
of  the  frequenters  of  Man's.  "  We  drove,"  says 
one  satirist,  "as  naturally  from  Man's  to  the 
parade  as  from  Locket's  to  the  play."  Every 
coffee-house  of  note  had  its  pecufiar  tavern, 
Thus,  in  Prior  and  Montague,  Mouse  says  to 
Mouse — 

Leave,  leave  tliU  hoary  sbed,  these  lonely  Hills, 
And  dine  with  me  at  €hroUau*i — smoke  at  WilVs, 
With  evening  wheels  well  drivo  about  the  Park ; 
Finish  at  Locket's,  and  go  Home  in  the  Dark. 

Such  was  the  Fops'  Coffee-house.  It  lasted 
long,  for  De  Foe  mentions  it  as  even  in  his  time 
frequented  by  courtiers,  paymasters,  &c.  It  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  another  house  of  the 
same  name  (Young  Man's),  but  of  much  less  note, 
which  was  to  the  age  of  William  what  Crock- 
ford's  was  to  that  of  George  III. 

In  direct  contrast  to  Man's  were  the  Puritans' 
Coffee-house  in  Aldersgate-street  and  the  Quakers' 
Coffee-house  in  Finch-lane.  None  were  more 
exclusive  than  the  former.  The  conversation 
was,  when  political,  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
allowed  to  meet  prying  ears,  and  when  it  was 
not  political  it  was  severely  religious.  The 
landlord  was  himself  attached  to  tho  creed  of 
"the  Lord's  people,"  and  was  famous  for 
adroitly  routing  suspicious  visitors.  Hero  the 
faithful  recalled  the  days  of  Oliver,  and  mingled 
the  speculation  of  another  possible  revolution 
with  news  of  the  election,  the  new  conventicle, 
and  the  last  hard  laws.  Here  the  Great  Plot 
obtained  most  implicit  credence,  and  King's 
evidence  were  biggest  with  awfrd  hints  of  &e 
next  batch  that  was   to  come   before  Judge 


Jeffiies.  Over  their  by  no  means  stinted  punch 
the  ancient  worthies  smiled  with  grim  superiority 
over  the  last  despatch  from  the  Medway»  and 
grew  eloquent  with  indignation  and  prediction 
about  the  pensions  frx)m  Versailles  and  the  great 
City  calamities.  Here  and  at  the  Quakers', 
which,  by-the-bye,  was  celebrated  for  its  ''pur- 
ple nectar,"  there  reigned  a  comparative  and, 
except  for  the  conversation,  almost  an  absolute 
silence.  There  was  none  of  the  usual  haste  and 
bustle  of  places  of  entertainment.  There  was 
no  ringing  of  bar  bells — no  brawling  of  drawers 
— no  footmen's  state  about  the  doors — ^no  noisy 
revellers  insisting  upon  outsitting  ten  by  the 
dock.  All  salutations  were  brief  and  low. 
There  were  no  bows  or  shaking  of  hands,  no  hat 
doffings  or  even  nods.  In  their  stem  dread  of 
hypocrisy  they  ran  into  an  opposite  excess. 
But,  to  the  advantage  of  real  morality,  the 
severity  of  their  manners  was  towards  the  close 
of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  somewhat  re* 
laxed.  They  had  always  abhorred  drinking  of 
healths ;  but  now  they  drunk  healths  indirectly 
and,  as  it  were,  by  strategy :  ''Do  thou  take 
another  cup,  and  I  wiU  do  likewise,  and  let  us 
wish  each  oUier  well."  By  this  partial  unbend- 
ing of  discipline,  the  influence  of  these  two 
houses,  as  of  Puritan  society  generally,  was 
much  extended.  Thus  the  institution  of  coffee- 
houses was  of  a  double  social  benefit  with  re- 
spect to  this  sect.  The  necessities  and  at- 
tractions of  frequent  intercommunion  toned  down 
much  that  was  most  ludicrous  and  unpopular 
in  their  conduct;  and,  besides  tho  advantages 
of  organisation,  it  kept  steadily  before  the  public 
eyes  the  worth  and  number  of  the  race  that 
maintained  their  patriotism  and  life  intact  in  a 
city  that  had  lost  both  moral  and  political  sense 
of  duty.  With  the  Puritans'  Coffee-house  is 
associated  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  coffee-house  orators.  He  was 
styled  "  the  Major,"  in  compliment  to  his  having 
been  an  officer  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and 
having  served  with  Cromwell  through  the  three 
kingdoms.  "  He  spoke  well,  with  art  and  au- 
thority ;  knew  the  arguments  that  touched  men's 
opinions,  and  was  not  unprovided  with  those 
that  touched  their  interests,  and  was  not  only 
willingly  heard  but  also  much  applauded." 
This  man  played  a  concealed  but  important  part 
in  the  Popish  Plot.  He  was  taken  in  by  the 
apparent  enthusiasm  of  Dangerfield,  harboured 
him,  supplied  him  with  funds,  and  was  his  sup«- 
porter  and  encourager  throughout. 

In  contrast  equally  strong  were  the  Suburban 
and  City  coffee-houses.  The  former  were  the 
head-quarters  of  Sunday  holiday-makers — ^Moll's 
Hole,  for  instance,  where  Dame  Butterfield  had 
much  notoriety  for  her  Essex  calf  and  bacon. 
But  those  places  being  taverns,  and  too  distant 
for  the  daily  resort  of  citizens,  had  nothing  of 
the  peculiar  influence  of  these  institutionB. 
Not  so  the  Widow's  Coffee-house,  at  Islington. 
Its  proximity  to  Bagnigge- Wells  and  Mr.  Sadler's 
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new  masic-houBe  secured  it  a  tbiiving  set  of 
casaal  visitorB.  But  it  had  a  number  of  cus- 
tomers of  its  own,  the  citizens  generally  not 
caring  to  traverse  the  fields  at  dark  back  into 
the  City.  Some  elegant  broadside  writers,  whose 
haunts  were  Will's  and  the  Piazza,  have  covered 
with  slander  this  remote  and  vulgar  house, — the 
ultima  thuU  of  the  coffee-house  tribe;  but  the 
widow  probably  never  knew  her  ill-reputation, 
and  the  satires  of  course  never  reached  her 
table.  The  entrance  was  long,  low,  dark,  and 
irregular,  terminating  in  a  precipitous  ^ladder 
with  a  rope  for  a  bannister.  These  were  not 
the  kind  of  stairs  to  attract  the  coats  and 
perrukes  that  came  to  Islington  to  see  Nell 
Gwynne.  The  struggle  up  this  steep  ascent 
was  rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  a  good- 
sized  room,  sufficiently  comfortable  in  itself,  and 
decidedly  more  inviting  than  the  majority  of 
the  private  rooms  of  its  frequenters.  If  the 
floor  was  rather  broken,  it  was  well  rubbed ;  and 
if  brown  paper  was  substituted  for  a  few  window- 
panes,  the  glass  in  mm  commanded  a  green  and 
oheerfhl  prospect.  The  pint  coffee-pots  were 
always  ready  by  the  antique  and  well-filled 
grate,  and  the  famed  Islington  cakes  were 
ranged  in  astonishing  numbers  along  the  shelves; 
an  old-fashioned  clock,  in  a  crazy  case  and  of 
very  doubtful  accuracy,  stood  in  one  comer; 
some  reverend  prints  &om  the  Old  Testament 
and  abstracts  of  Acts  of  Parliament  against 
swearing  and  drinking  hung  round  the  walls. 
At  the  further  end  of  an  ample  table  sat 
the  hostess,  a  buxom  widow  in  an  elbow 
chair.  Her  Bible  lay  generally  before  her, 
on  which  she  was  wont  to  place  her  spec- 
tacles as  place-keeper  when  she  rose  to  at- 
tend her  evening  visitors.  And  these  were  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  chief  support  of  her 
house  —  they  were  the  London  Apprentices. 
The  power  of  this  body  was  such  that  all  their 
places  of  resort  were  of  importance.  After  the 
labour  of  the  day,  it  was  here,  and  at  similar 
suburban  spots,  where  was  fostered  that  spirit  of 
union  and  freemasonry  which  made  them  always 
a  suspicious,  and  often  a  formidable  body.  They 
had  acted  an  important  part  in  the  Restoration, 
and  their  frequent  tumults  and  riots  alarmed 
as  much  as  they  puzzled  the  Court.  They  were 
numerous,  vigorous,  and  daring;  chiefly  of 
respectable  birth  and  some  education.  Many 
assembled  here  had  had  comrades  executed  for 
high  treason,  and  might  themselves  have  been 
under  warrant.  Here  might  have  been  organised 
the  great  riot  of  1668,  when  the  Apprentices 
rose  in  great  numbers  to  pull  down  the  dis- 
orderly houses  of  the  City.  We  may  imagine 
them  discussing  and  dividing,  without  disturb- 
ing the  deaf  dame  over  her  **  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
upon  the  question  of  King  Charles'  advances 
towards  conciliating  their  favour,  and  on  the 
propriety  of  eating  his  present  of  a  brace  of 
backs  at  their  coming  aimual  dinner  at  Sadler's 
HiUlf    Of  a}l  th^  pecoliar  influences  that  were 


exerted  by  these  institutions,  not  the  least 
noticeable  was  that  of  the  Apprentices'  Coffee- 
house. 

The  City  coffee-houses  were  of  many  kinds. 
There  was  the  George,  in  Ironmonger-lane, 
where  corporation  politics  were  discussed, 
"  where  City  preferments  were  disposed  of,  and 
Lord  Mayors  elected  for  one  hundred  years  to 
come."  There  were  Jonathan's  and  Lloyd's, 
where  stock-jobbers  most  did  congregate — ^thc 
Jamaica  Coffee-house,  where  gentlemen  from 
beyond  the  Tweed  wanted  news  from  Port  Royal 
or  the  Scotch  Settiement  in  Demerara — houses 
of  many  varieties  of  commercial  gambling,  where 
the  Gazette  and  the  Ohservator  lay  generally  un- 
turned, where  the  lottery-lists  and  the  ticket- 
catalogue  were  alone  perused,  and  where  the 
blank  of  the  needy  man  or  the  heneJU  of  the 
wealthy  merchant  were  objects  of  more  wrath 
and  malice  than  Sunderland's  conversion  or  the 
"Hind  and  the  Panther."  There  were,  of  course, 
many  of  the  highest  commercial  standing  whose 
influence  and  conversation  is  alluded  to  in  the 
second  verse  of  the  following  extract  from  a 
broadside  on  coffee,  published  in  1667 : — 

They  know  all  that  is  good  or  hurt. 

To  damn  ye  or  to  save  ye; 
There  is  the  college,  there  the  Court, 

The  country,  camp,  and  navy. 
So  great  a  university 

I  think  there  ne'er  was  any. 
In  which  you  may  a  scholar  be 

For  spending  of  a  penny. 

A  merchant-prentice  there  shall  show 

Yon  all  and  every  thing 
That  has  been  done  or  is  to  do 

'Twixt  Holhind  and  the  king. 
What  articles  of  peace  will  be» 

He  can  precisely  show ; 
What  will  be  good  for  Them  or  Wee 

He  perfectly  doth  know. 

There  battles  and  sea-fights  are  fought. 

And  bloody  plots  displayed; 
They  know  more  things  than  e'er  were  thought. 

Or  ever  were  betrayed. 
What  Lilly  or  what  Booker  can 

By  art  not  bring  about. 
At  oofifoe-house  youll  find  a  man 

Shall  quickly  find  it  out. 

What  we  may  style  the  Antiquarians'  Coffee- 
house, was  founded  in  the  year  1695.  The 
proprietor  was  one  Mr.  Salter,  a  worthy  who 
affected  music  and  curiosities, — ''  a  sage,"  says 
the  Tatler,  ''of  a  thin  and  meagre  countenance," 
certainly  an  honest  enthusiast  who  did  much 
for  popular  science  in  his  small  way.  He  was 
originally  a  barber  who  attracted  the  public  by 
his  fiddle-playing,  the  eccentricities  of  his  con* 
duct,  and  by  furnishing  his  house  wit^  a  large 
collection  of  natural  and  other  curiositieB,  which, 
says  the  Oentlenutn'sMagaune  of  JoiiViiary  7, 1799, 
**  have  remained  until  now  in  the  coffee-house." 
His  shop  became  a  curiosity  mart,  some  time 
before  he  began  to  vend  coffee  and  mum.  Many 
great  men  fostered  his  weakness.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  contributed  to  the  collection  from  the 
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saperflnities  of  his  own  museum.  Vice- Admiral 
Kandenyand  several  officers  who  had  visited  the 
Spanish  coast,  stocked  him  with  rarities  from 
that  quarter.  Erom  this  fact  he  was  dabhed 
by  Steele,  Don  Saltero,  a  name  which  his  house 
retained  ever  after.  The  essayist  laughed  at  his 
gravity  and  the  pincushions  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
maids  of  honour.  We  believe  that  there  was 
also  here  to  be  seen  the  cap  of  Pilate's  wife's 
grandmother.  But  a  writer  of  sixty  years  since 
who  had  viewed  these  varieties,  thinks  that "  such 
coUectionSi  aided  by  those  of  Tradescant,  Ash- 
mole,  and  Thoresby,  cherished  the  infancy  of 
science,  and  should  not  be  depreciated  as  the 
playthings  of  a  boy  after  he  has  arrived  at  man- 
hood." And  certainly  the  ridiculous  portion 
of  his  show  was  by  £blt  the  smallest.  There 
have  been  published  some  fifty  editions  of  the 
catalogue  that  waa  sold  at  the  house,  with  the 
names  of  the  chief  benefactors  attached.  Among 
the  list  appears  the  name  of  one  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  a  chief  frequenter  of  the  place, 
and  which  is  enough  to  give  on  interest  to  Don 
Saltero's.  There  was  a  little  and  very  neat  old 
man,  with  a  most  placid  countenance,  the  effect 
of  his  unambitious  life,  who  was  often  to  be 
Been  among  those  gazing  on  the  exhibition,  and 
listening  to  the  proprietor  scraping  "  Eoger  de 
Canbly "  or  "  Merry  Church  Bells."  His  present 
from  his  native  county  was  what  one  catalogue 
calls  a  lignified  hog,  and  another  a  tree  root 
which  had  grown  into  that  shape.  The  cus- 
tomer and  donator  was  Bichard  Cromwell. 

The  medical  profession  had,  of  course,  special 
houses  of  reso^,  which  supplied  the  place  of 
modem  lecture-rooms,  reports  and  journals,  and 
where  the  conversation  of  the  many  eminent 
men  who  attended  was  the  chief  study  of  the 
inexperienced.  The  walls  were  hung  round  and 
the  tables  covered,  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
respectability  of  the  house,  with  puffs  and  an- 
nouncements of  popular  pills,  drops,  lozenges, 
and  denti£rices ;  private  rooms  were  assigned  for 
interviews  or  consultations.  Summonses  for 
even  the  physician  of  the  Crown  were  received 
at  these  houses.  This  gave  rise  to  what  is  now 
a  very  stale  trick  among  young  practitioners, 
and  detailed  with  great  glee  by  Ben  Allen  and 
his  Mend  in  "  Pickwick."  The  doctors,  among 
whom  Dr.  Hannes  in  his  young  life  made  him- 
self conspicuous,  were  accustomed  to  send  their 
boys  in  hot  haste  to  seek  their  masters  during 
exchange  hours  at  some  place  under  medicd 
patronage.  "  Was  Dr.  Hannes  (or  other,  as  it 
might  be)  in  attendance,  as  he  was  wanted  im- 
mediately— ^by  his  Grace  of  Such-and-such." 
Unto  wluch  demand  the  famous  and  witty  Dr. 
Badcliffe,  prototype  of  Abemethy,  was  wont  to 
rejoin : — "  That  he  was  afraid  it  was  the  Lulee 
that  was  wanted  immediately — ^by  the  Doctor." 
The  table  at  the  head  of  which,  ''  surrounded 
by  apothecaries  and  chirurgeons,"  it  was  his 
habit  to  deliver  this  repaitee  was  at  Garrawa/s, 
in  Change  Alley.    Another  occasional  house  for 


physicians  was  Child's,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
where  Dr.  Mead  was  the  first  man.  Child's 
was  also  the  meeting-place  of  Sloane,  Whiston, 
Halley,  &c.,  and  in  Addison's  time  had  been 
monopolised  by  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  young 
men  fresh  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  A  still 
more  favoured  school  of  medicine  was  the  Bull's 
Head,  in  Clare  market.  Here  Dr.  BadcMe 
waited,  among  a  conclave  of  doctors,  for  the  last 
bulletin  on  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  upon  hearing  of  his  death,  announced  his 
retirement  from  active  life ;  here  the  notorious 
quack,  Dr.  Gibbon,  flourished  through  the  satire 
of  Tom  Brown  and  the  contempt  of  his  brethren ; 
and  here  came  Surgeon  Bancroft,  who  commemo- 
rated in  a  famous  epitaph  upon  his  child's 
tombstone  in  Covent  Garden  the  physician 
whose  ignorance  caused  its  death. 

"Will's  Coffee-house,  which  through  its  con- 
nexion with  ''  Glorious  John,"  is  the  most  famed 
and  best  known  of  all  coffee-houses,  stood  at 
!Ro.  1,  Great  Eussell-street,  opposite  the  future 
site  of  the  house  that  succeeded  it  in  position, 
under  Addison's  patronage,  namely,  Button's.  It 
derived  its  name  fit)m  its  foimder,  William  TJr win. 
Dryden  first  made  it  the  resort  of  wits,  fre- 
quented it  all  his  life,  and  erected  it  into  such  an 
authority  in  the  critical  art,  that  he  himself  con- 
descended to  answer  in  his  prefaces  the  objections 
that  he  there  heard  advanced  against  his  produc- 
tions. The  wits'  room  was  up-stairs  on  the  first 
floor.  The  company  graduated  in  literary  position, 
from  the  "  crowd  of  philosophic  mutes  "  about 
the  door  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  to 
the  large  table  where  a  crowd  of  little  writers 
assembled — **  second-rate  beaux  and  wits,  who," 
says  a  contemporary  satirist,  "  were  conceited  if 
they  but  had  the  honour  to  dip  a  finger  and 
thumb  in  Mr.  Dryden's  snufT-box,"  the  attain- 
ment of  which  distinction  forms  the  only  story 
of  Halcro,  the  minstrel,  in  Scott's  "Pirate." 
These  were  chiefly  authors  of  comedies  and  fugi- 
tive pieces.  The  Spectator  tells  of  a  fop  who 
entered  Will's  on  the  strength  of  his  posic  of  a 
ring ;  and  Ned  "Ward  says  he  heard  a  Paneg3rric 
on  Orange  "Water  and  a  Satire  on  Dirty  Weather. 
Then  came  the  upper  table,  where  "three  or 
four  of  the  first  class  were  rendezvoused;"  and 
last,  the  seat  of  the  immortal  poet.  In  most  of 
the  coffee-houses  there  was  this  seat  of  honour, 
occupied  by  Badcliffe,  the  Major,  E.  Cromwell, 
&c.,  respectively.  At  a  rather  later  period  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course  by  Addison.  It 
is  notified  that  in  the  Smyrna  Coffee-house, 
Pall-mall,  "  the  seat  of  learning  is  now  removed 
from  the  comer  of  the  chimney  on  the  left  hand 
towards  the  window,  to  the  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  over  against  the  fire."  Dr. 
Johnson  says  that  when  he  was  thinking  of 
writing  a  life  of  Dryden,  Swinney  gave  him  the 
information,  "that  at  Will's  Dryden  had  a 
particular  chair  for  himself,  which  was  set  by 
the  fire  in  winter,  and  was  then  called  his  winter 
chair,  and  that  it  was  carried  out  for  him  to  the 
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balcony  in  finmmer,  and  was  then  called  hia 
Biunmer  chair."  There  were,  of  coursey  other 
houses  less  eminent  where  literature  was  the 
chief  to^io ;  among  the  rest,  Wat's,  where  ama- 
teur actmg  was  tj^e  chief  amusement,  and  the 
drama  the  subject  of  conversation.  The  scene  of 
the  "  Hind  and  the  Panther  Traversed  "  is  laid 
at  Will's,  of  which  there  is  the  following  de- 
scription : — 

As  I  remember,  said  the  sober  moose, 

I've  heard  much  talk  of  the  Wits'  coffee-house; 

Thither,  says  Brindle,  yoa  may  go  and  see 

Priests  sipping  coffee — sparks  and  poets,  tea. 

Here  mgged  mese — there  (quality  well  dress'd ; 

These  hf^ling  the  Grand  Seiffnior — those  the  test. 

Bnt,  above  lul,  what  shall  obuge  thy  sight. 

And  fill  thy  eyeballs  with  a  vast  ddight, 

Is  the  poetic  judge  of  Sacred  wit, 

Who  doth  1'  th'  darkness  of  his  glory  sit ; 

"  And  as  the  moon,  who  first  receives  the  light 

With  which  she  makes  these  nether  regions  bright. 

So  does  he  shine,  reflecting  from  afar 

The  ravs  ho  borrowed  from  a- better  star ; " 

For  rules  which  ftom  ComeiUe  and  Bapin  flow. 

Admired  by  all  the  scribbling  race  below. 

Prydcn's  snuff-box  is  thus  alluded  to: — 
**Baye%  fDrydenJ :  Pray  take  notice  of  it,  'twas 
given  me  by  a  person  of  honour  for  looking  over 
a  paper  of  verses,  and  indeed.  I  put  in  all  the 
lines  that  were  worth  anything  in  the  whole 
poem." 

Next  in  rank  to  Will's,  was  Wat's,  "where 
the?,  drama  was  the  chief  subject  of  conversa- 
tion '"  and  the  Grecian,  whose  name  B^ght  justly 
imply  it  to  have  been  the  resort  of  scholars  and 
philosophers,  though  really  derived  from  its 
founder,  Constantine,  a  Greek.  Here  resorted 
Dr.  Halley,  the  astronomer,  Dr.  Sloane,  and 
even  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  discuss  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  thus  communicate 
its  results  to  the  genem  public.  The  Grecian 
was  also  much  frequented  by  the  more  eminent 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  who  had  also 
other  houses  in  the  Squire's,  in  Fulwood's-rents, 
and  Serle's,  in  Serle-street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  parsons  also  seem  to  have  possessed  some 
houses  of  a  more  private  nature  than  those  of 
other  classes,  for  about  the  time  when  coffee- 
houses were  in  the  worst  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Government,  it  was  resolved  at  Lambeth  House 
that,  in  order  to  draw  them  away  from  the  sus- 
pected places,  ''the  chaplains  and  gentlemen 
officers  should  repair,  when  so  inclmed,  to  a 
still-room,  where  a  good  woman  should  supply 
them." 

Such  were  some  of  the  principal  coffee-houses 
during  the  reign  of  Charles.  Their  character 
and  i^uences  were  then  so  various  and  unique, 
that  their  history,  as  Disraeli  remarks,  is  that  of 
the  habits  and  morals  even  more  than  of  the 
politics  of  the  people.  Their  civil  utility  was 
more  appreciated  by  the  people  than  their  poli- 
tical power  was  dreaded  by  the  Government. 
In  the  pamphlet  war  and  the  proclamations  we 
have  referred  to,  the  attacking  party  inveighs 


against  the  danger  of  the  disoussion  of  State 
questions  there,  and  the  waste  of  time  among 
tradesmen,  admitting,  while  making  light  of, 
that  moral  example  which  is  the  most  insisted 
upon  by  the  supporting  side.  Coffee-houses, 
say  the  former,  are  but  ''lay  conventicles," 
"good-fellowship  turned  puritan,"  "thehyj)©- 
crite's  ambuscade,"  the  "  nonooiiformist's  bull- 
baiting."  But  the  defence  is  very  warm  and 
earnest.  Scientific  analyses  are  published  in 
reply — ^the  liquid  itself  being  said  to  resemble 
"  syrup  of  soot,  or  essence  of  old  shoes."  A 
pamphlet  of  1674  winds  up  the  merits  of  the 
houses  that  sell  it  by  colling  them  "  the  news- 
monger's exchanges,  the  wise  man's  recreation, 
the  citizen's  academy,  where  he  leams  more  wit 
than  ever  his  grannum  taught  him.  Here  it 
is  where  we  may  have  the  sparkling  cyder,  the 
mighty  mum,  and  the  recruiting  chocolate,  and 
here  also  that  coffee  that  can  alone  make  us 
sober  and  keep  us  so ;  so  let  all  that  shall  here- 
after presume  to  petition  against  it  bo  condemned 
to  drmk  nothing  but  Bonny  Clabber  all  their 
days."  Aubrey  commends  "  the  modem  advan- 
tage of  coffee-houses,  before  which  men  knew  not 
how  to  be  acquainted  but  with  their  own  rela* 
tions."  Another  writer  testifies  to  "  the  sage 
and  solid  reasonings  here  frequently  to  be  heard 
of  experienced  gentlemen,  judicious  lawyers, 
able  physicians,  ingenious  merchants,  and  under* 
standing  citizens  in  the  abstrusest  points  of 
reasoning,  philosophy,  law,  and  pubUo  oommerce. 
As  you  have  here  the  most  civil,  so  the  most 
intelligent  society,  the  frequenting  of  whose 
converse  and  observing  their  discourses  and 
deportment,  cannot  but  civilise  our  manners, 
enlarge  our  understandings,  refine  our  language, 
teach  us  a  generous  confidence  and  handsome 
mode  of  address,  and  brush  off  that  pudor 
9ubru8ticu8  (as  I  remember  TuUy  somewhere 
calls  it),  that  clownish  kind  of  modesty  fre- 
quently incident  to  the  best  natures."  In  a 
mmous  pamphlet  of  1673,  which  contains  de- 
signs for  the  general  amelioration  of  the  English 
social  condition  ("  Tho  Grand  Concern  of  Eng- 
land Explained"),  among  one  or  two  sensible  and 
a  host  of  impossible  restraintive  measures  (such 
as  the  universal  reduction  of  wdges,  the  checking 
of  London  building,  the  suppression  of  stage- 
coaches), it  ii  suggested  that  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late, &c.,  bo  prohibited,  for  tho  encouragement 
of  home  productiona  and  native  drunkenness, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  the  idleness  and  dis- 
cussion among  the  "  lower  orders"  which  they 
are  said  to  foster.  This  is  the  picture  which  a 
"  Lover  of  his  Country"  gives  of  them : — 

And  for  coi!^,  &c.,  I  know  no  good  tbey  do.  Only 
the  places  where  they  are  sold  are  oonvement  for  perKnii 
to  meet  in,  ut  half  a  day,  and  diacouree  with  all  com* 
pauiei  that  oome  iu  of  State  matters,  talking  of  news 
and  broaching  of  lies,  arraigning  the  judgments  and 
discretion  of  their  governors,  censoring  sol  their  actions, 
and  insinnating  into  the  ears  of  the  people  a  pr^odioe 
against  them,  extolling  and  magniiyiiiff  thdr  own  parts, 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  dairying  t^  of  their  rolen^ 
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which  if  snffiBred  too  \aDgt  may  prove  pernidoiu  and 
destractire.  Bat,  gay  then  was  nothing  of  this  in  the 
cue,  yet  have  these  coffiBe-hooMS  done  ^[reat  miiichiefs  to 
the  nation,  and  nndone  many  of  the  Bong's  subjects,  for 
they  being  very  great  enemies  to  diligence  and  industry, 
hire  been  the  min  of  many  serioos  and  hopeful  young 
gentlemen  and  tradesmen  who  before  they  frequented 
these  places  were  diligent  students  and  shopkeepers, 
extiaoidinary  husbands  of  their  own  lime  and  money ; 
bat  snoe  these  houses  have  been  set  up  under  pretence  of 
good  hosbandrv,  to  ayoid  spending  above  one  penny  or 
twopeoee  at  a  tmie,  have  got  to  these  coffee-houses,  where, 
meiAing  friends,  they  have  sat  talking  three  or  four  hours, 
9itm  which  a  fresh  acquidntanoe  appearing,  and  so  one 
after  another  all  day  long,  hath  begotten  fl^esh  discourse, 
io  that  frequently  they  have  staved  five  or  six  hours 
together  in  one  of  them,  all  of  which  time  their  shops 
have  been,  Ac,  their  business  has,  &c.,  their  servants  have, 
&C.,  their  customers,  Ac.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  proclamation  for  their  suppression,  dated 
20fh  December,  1675,  takes  the  same  tone.  It 
sets  forth  that  coffee-houses  are  the  great  resort 
of  idle  and  disaffected  persons,  that  they  have 
prodnced  very  evil  and  dangerous  consequences, 
as  well  as  that  many  tradesmen  do  there  mis- 
spend much  of  their  time  who  might  otherwise 
ib  employed  about  their  lawM  calling ;  more- 
over, that  in  them  divers  false,  malicious,  and 
scandalous  reports  are  spread  about  to  the  de- 
fiunation  of  lus  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  his  realm.  His 
Majesty  therefore  thinks  it  fit  and  necessary 
that  the  said  coffee-houses  be  put  down.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding  of  Danbys  was  the 
sabjeot  of  a  consultation  of  the  judges,  and  it 
was  decided  by  a  narrow  majority  that  ''the  sale 


of  coffee  mighi  be  an  inribcent  trade,  but  as  it 
was  used  to  nourish  sedition,  spread  lies,  and 
scandalize  great  men,  it  might  also  be  a  common 
nuisance."  The  effect  of  the  prodamation  was 
to  paralyse  all  London  social  life ;  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  King,  and  it  was  threatened  to 
carry  the  question  before  Parliament;  the  judges 
could  not  decide  that  the  proclamation  was  ac- 
cording to  law;  Sir  W.  Jones,  the  Attorney- 
General,  was  decidedly  adverse  to  it ;  so  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable — ^reserving  some  restrain- 
tive  enactments  concerning  the  license — to 
rescind  the  order  within  a  fortnight  of  its  pro- 
mulgation. 

In  later  times,  Button's,  in  Great  Russell-street; 
the  St.  James's ;  the  Grecian,  in  Devereux-street; 
White's,  in  St.  James's-strcet ;  and  others,  raised 
the  coffee-houses  to  their  height  as  places  of 
amusement;  but  they  had  by  this  time  lost 
their  national  and  most  of  their  social  power. 
They  were  superseded  by  the  essayists  and 
journalists,  by  the  organisation  of  parfy  in  Par- 
liament, and  by  the  professional  establishments 
and  scientific  societies  whose  place  they  had 
almost  alone  previously  supplied.  But  before 
the  Revolution  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
necessary  they  were  to  the  political  action  of  tho 
people,  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce,  to  the 
cultivation  of  taste  and  the  dissemination  of 
news  throughout  the  country,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  medical  practice  and  general  science,  and^ 
not  least  in  such  times,  to  the  encouragement  of 
habits  of  decorum,  regularity^  and  sobriety. 


HISTORICAL  "STUDIES"  OF  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.* 


It  is  a  property  of  great  events  to  assimilate 
all  things  unto  themselves.  They  are  painted 
windows  set  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Time. 
They  attract  all  eyes,  and  colour  all  the  light. 
The  effigies  of  the  historic  dead  take  from  them 
the  warm  hues  of  life.  The  mean,  vulgar 
figures  pacing  up  and  down  beneath  them,  are 
perforce  transfigured  by  the  radiance  which 
they  shed  from  king  and  prophet.  The  living 
man  and  the  stone  image  are  aHke  unable  to 
OKspe  the  glorifying  power  of  those  stained  and 
stoned  media  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  of 
the  books  named  at  the  foot  of  this  page  owes 


*  StoAeB  frmn  History.  Vol.  I.  Richard  I.  and  the 
Third  Cnmde.  Mohammed  II.  and  the  Fall  of  the 
Qi«ek  Empire.  By  the  Rev.lWilliam  H.  Rule,  Author 
«f  the  "Brand  of  DcMDBinic,"  "Celehrated  Jemrits,"*c. 
I'ondon:  Maaoih 

Utters  from  FdesUne,  Deeeriptive  of  a  Tonr  through 
QiBIee  laA  Jodea;  with  some  Accomit  of  the  Dead  Sea 
»d  orthe  Actual  State  of  Jenualem.  By  T.  B.  JoUiffe. 
In  Two  Vela.  A  new  Edition,  mnch  enlarged,  and  re- 
tM throughout.    London:  Ftartridge and Oakey. 


its  appearance  at  all  to  our  present  political 
relations  with  tho  races  and  the  countries  to 
which  they  principally  relate.  But  we  are  sure 
that  they  will  owe  thereto  somewhat  of  the 
interest  with  which  they  will  be  read.  Of  their 
intrinsic  merits  we  will  find  opportunity  to  speak 
before  we  have  accomplished  the  *'  study**  which 
they  suggest. 

The  subjects  of  Mr.'Rule's  volume  are  Repre- 
sentative Men.  Richard  the  First  stands  for  the 
crusading  sentiment  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries;  Mohammed  the  Second,  for  the  ag- 
gressive power  of  Islamism  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

The  first  crusade  was  undertaken  sixty  years 
before  Richard  was  bom.  A  little  before  the 
time  of  his  Norman  ancestor  William's  cross- 
ing the  straits,  the  Seljuckian  Saracens 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  set  up  in  Palestine 
a  dominion  fiercer  than  that  of  the  Arabians 
whom  they  dispossessed.  Christian  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  ha^  hitherto  gone  and  returned 
in  safety;  now,  they  were  molested,  and  even 
slain.      Shall  we  not  altogether  recover  the 
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Holy  City  from  the* hands  of  these  Infidels? 
demanded  the  instincts  of  Christendom ;  and 
the  policy  of  its  ecclesiastical  statesmen 
eagerly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Haif- 
a-million of  armed  men,  hesides  fanatic 
women  and  children,  flnng  themselves  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem— of  the  distance  whither 
they  were  as  ignorant  as  the  Russian  serf- 
soldier  who  mistakes  the  Danube  for  the 
Jordan.  And  they  snifered  not  less.  The 
pilgrims  perished  of  the  hardships  of  the 
journey,  or  returned  disheartened.  The  army 
suffered  inmiense  loss  at  Antioch.  !Niever- 
theless,  Jerusalem  was  reached,  and  recovered. 
A  numerous  host  were  rewarded  for  all  peril 
and  pain  by  the  sight  of  the  city  where  it 
would  be  joy  enough  to  die.  They  kissed  the 
stones  of  i^  streets,  and  sent  home  little  parcels 
of  its  sacred  dust.  Sut  all  their  enthusiasm  of 
reverence  did  not  prevent  their  setting  np  a 
king  over  it.  Neither  did  the  valour  and 
devotion  which  had  carried  them  thither  suffice 
to  maintain  them  there.  It  was  in  the  summer 
of  1099  that  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Jerusalem.  In  1147,  a  second 
wave  of  western  chivalry — ^more  tinged  with 
ambition  and  policy  than  the  first — ^failed  to 
break  down  the  reappearing  landmarks  of  the 
Saracen.  External  force  could  not  suffice  to 
establish  the  new  empire.  It  had  taken  less  than 
the  lifetime  of  two  generations  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  transplanted  Christendom.  The  soil 
once  so  prolific  in  heroes  and  saints  brought  forth 
now  nothing  but  the  superstition  and  sensuality 
which  are  fatal  even  to  the  military  virtues. 
Ever^r  succeeding  king  and  count  was  less  and 
less  like  the  soldier-monk  of  the  first  crusade. 
The  Saracen,  on  the  contrary,  added  the  virtues 
enjoined  by  his  religion  to  the  valour  native  to 
his  race;  and,  in  the  Sultan  Saladin,  opposed 
to  the  blind  and  leprous  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the 
eighth  King  of  Jerusalem,  a  proud  embodiment 
of  the  general  contrast.  Turbulent  and  rapacious 
vassals  of  the  latter  maltreated  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  just  as  the  Seljuckians  had  maltreated 
the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  They  even  menaced 
the  sacred  city  itself.  Saladin's  reprisals 
were  equally  remarkable  for  humanity  and 
vigour.  He  crossed  the  Jordan  at  Jacob's  Ford, 
razed  a  strong  castle  there,  defeated  De  Lusignan 
on  the  plains  of  Tiberias,  carried  him  captive 
into  his  own  capital,  dragged  the  great  cross 
through  the  dirt,  and  thus  ''covered  Islamism 
with  a  splendid  triumph." 

This  was  in  1187.  Immediately  that  the 
Pope — ^TJrban  the  Third — heard  of  even  Sala- 
din's  first  successes,  he  took  to  his  bed  and 
died.  His  successor,  Gregory  the  Eighth,  sum- 
moned all  Christ's  faithfril  to  the  rescue.  Two 
years  before,  our  English  Henry  the  Second  had 
been  visited  by  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  a  deputation  of  Templars,  bearing  the 
banner  and  keys  of  the  holy  city.  He  gave 
them  audience,  in  an  assembly  held  at  Clerken- 


well,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  Bat  neither  the 
minatory  eloquence  of  Heraclius  (unpleasantly 
resembling  that  of  Becket),  nor  the  flattering 
invitation  of  the  knights,  could  overcome  the 
imhappy  old  King's  reluctance  to  abandon  his 
dominions  to  an  unfriendly  neighbour  and  to 
parricidal  sons.  He  begged  to  be  excused  the 
great  honour  designed  him,  and  thrust  it  upon 
his  second  son  Bichard.  Him  the  Pope  named 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  presented  with  a  crown 
of  peacock's  feathers.  But  before  ejl  things 
could  be  arranged  for  his  departure,  his  elder 
brother  and  father  died,  leaving  to  him  a  better 
kingship  than  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  even 
were  the  lion-hearted  disposed  to  shrink,  it  was 
not  in  his  power.  The  tide  was  up,  and  he 
must  go  with  it.  Prelates  were  preaching  the 
crusade  even  to  the  Welsh,  who  undeistood 
nothing  but  their  gestures ;  and  the  people 
everywhere  were  singing,  after  sermon, — 

Signnm  crucis,  Signam  duds ; 

Sequitur  exercitus ; 
Quod  non  cessit,  sed  praooessit. 

In  vi  Sancti  Spiritiis ; 

which  Mr.  Bule  renders,  for  Saxon  limgs, — 

Sign  of  Jesus,  standard  predons, 

Leads  the  host  victorious ; 
It  never  ceded,  but  preceded, 

And  Heaven  made  it  glorious. 

A  Western  Alliance  was  effected.  The  kings  of 
England  and  France,  after  much  trouble  in 
settiiing  their  domestic  relations,  set  out  for  the 
East,  amid  scenes  very  similar  to  those  that  were 
witnessed  but  twelve  months  since — scenes  of 
mingled  exultation  and  sadness.  Bichard  em- 
barked from  Marseilles, — after  eight  days'  wait- 
ing for  his  fleet,—- on  the  7th  of  August,  1190  ; 
while  his  ally  followed  the  line  of  coast  to 
Genoa,  appointing  Messina  for  a  rendezvous. 
Philip*s  expedition  suffered  least, — but  Richard's 
made  at  lost  as  at  flrst,  the  bravest  show.  Various 
adventures  befell  them  during  their  stay  at 
Sicily — ^not  the  least  remarkable  of  which  was 
the  visit  of  the  learned  Abbat  Joachim,  who 
favoured  Bichard  with  an  Apocalyptic  exposition 
which  surprised  him  and  angered  his  ecclesi- 
astics. The  kernel  of  the  discourse  is  thus  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Rule : — 

" '  And  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns.'  This  dragon  signifies  the  Devil,  who  is 
well  said  to  have  seven  heads,  for  the  head  of  the  Devil 
is  every  wicked  one,  and  the  nnmber  seven  is  given,  a 
finite  for  an  infinite.  For  the  heads  of  the  DevS — that 
is  to  say,  the  persecutors  of  the  Church — are  numberless. 
Yet  the  number  seven  is  exact ;  for  there  are  seven  per- 
secutors of  the  Church,  whose  names  are  Herod,  Nero, 
Constantius,  Mohammed,  Melsemut,  Saladin,  and  Anti- 
christ. Thus,  says  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  that 
there  are  seven  Kings,  of  whom  five  are  fallen,  and  one 
is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come.  The  five  fiftUen  ones 
are  Herod,  Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed,  and  Melse- 
mut. The  one  that  is,  is  Saladin — he  that  now  oppresKS 
the  Church  of  Qod,  and  with  her  the  sepulchre  of  oar 
Lord,  and  the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  and  occupies  the  land 
that  was  trodden  by  tiie  feet  of  our  Lord ;  but  he  shall 
shortly  lose  it/* 
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This  predidioa  was  agreeable  to  the  Kins;  who  oonld 
not  refrain  from  interrupting  the  Prophet  with  a  question : 
^ When  shaU  this  be?'* 

"When  seven  years  have  past  ftom  the  day  of  the 
capture  of  Jemsalem/'  answered  he. 

*'Tby  coming/'  said  Joachim,  "is  yery  necessary, 
because  the  Lord  will  giye  thee  Tictory  over  His  enemies, 
and  will  exalt  thy  name  above  the  names  of  all  the 
Princes  of  the  earth.  But  it  foUows  that  one  of  them 
is  not  yet  oome.  This  is  Antichrist.  Aniichrist  is 
alreadtf  bom  i»  the  cUy  of  Some,  and  shaU  be  raised  on 
hi^h  in  the  ApoHolie  See.** 

Six  months  they  stayed  in  Sicily,  and  thence 
departed  for  Cyprus — ^Richard   carrying  with 
him,  as  his  betrothed,  the  beautiful  Nayarrese, 
Berengaria ;  Philip  having  at  last  consented  to 
cancel  the  previous  engagement  to  his  sister. 
The  treachery  of  the  Cypriotes  brought  down 
i]pon  them  the  Lion-hearted,  who  quickly  over- 
threw their  Greek  emperor,  celebrated  his  mar- 
riage there,  and  received  Be  Lusignan  and  other 
Jerusalem  dignitaries.      The  allies  rejoined  at 
Acre.      Nearly  two  years,  and  an  uncounted 
army,  were  consumed  in  its  siege ;  and  at  length 
it  yielded  on  terms  not  sanctioned  by  Saladin, 
who  lay  without,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Philip  deserted  the  com- 
mon cause.      Eichard,  though  indignant  and 
apprehensive,   resolved  to  push  on.      In    the 
marches  and  battles  that  followed,  his  forces 
suffered  more  from  the  climate  than  they  gained 
by  their  swords.     From  Aero  they  went  on  to 
Ascalon,  and  from  Ascalon  to  Jaffa.    From  Jaffii 
they  should  have  gone  on  to  Jerusalem ;  but  a 
council  of  war  determined  that  they  had  no 
adequate  means  either  of  siege  or  assault,  and 
they   returned    to    Ascalon,   which   they  had 
to  rebuild   before  they  coidd  inhabit — a  very 
Maklava;    the  depth  of  winter,   their    ships 
afraid  to  approach  the  shore,  and  their  numbers 
melting  away  under  sickness,    desertion,   and 
want.    With  the  spring  came  better  prospects ; 
but  they  were  overclouded  by  a  quarrel  between 
the  English  King  and  his  chief  remaining  ally, 
and  by  bad  news  from  home.     Secretly,  he  de- 
sired, and  even  determined,  to  return :    never- 
theless, he  was  induced  to  remain,  and  to  set 
out  on  another  march  to  Jerusalem.   The  French 
deserted  in  a  body,  accusing  him  of  cowardice  ! 
even  him  of  whom  the  Saracens  said,  "  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  we  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  soldier,  so  brave,  so  skilled  in  arms." 
He  prevailed  in  skirmishes,  but  he  could  under- 
take no  great  battle,  and  was  himself  prostrated 
by  sickness.     He  proposed,  therefore,  a  truce, 
and    Saladin    honourably   assented.      He  was 
now  free,  with  all  his  pilgrim-soldiers,  to  visit 
the  city  they  had  twice  set  out  to  conquer. 
Kichaid  himscK  set  off  home  in  the  garb  of  a 
Templar.     Adverse  weather  drove  him  up  the 
Adriatic.      Shipwrecked  on  the  coast   of  Ea- 
gusa,  he  was  obliged    to    ask   leave    of   the 
governor  to  pass  through  his  territory.     This 
man    was    nephew    to    that    Conrad,     Duke 
of  Montferrat,  whose  assassination  Philip  had 


caused  to  be  attributed  to  Eichard.  He  had 
disguised  himself  as  a  pilgrim,  or  palmer, — but 
the  ruby  ring  which  he  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  governor,  and  his  costly  expencOlture,  dis- 
closed his  real  name  and  rank.  He  mounted 
a  swift  horse,  and  rode  away,  with  only  a  single 
attendant,  to  a  village  near  Vienna.  Here  his 
serving-boy's  extravagance  and  ostentation  again 
discovered  him, — and  notwithstanding  the  af- 
fectionate Melity  of  one  of  his  old  Norman 
soldiers,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Duke  Leopold. 
Our  first  English  alliance  with  France  and  ex- 
pedition to  the  East,  terminated  in  an  Austrian 
prison! 

It  was  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Europe  was  again  thus  excited  by  the 
Eastern  Question.  There  were  three  cruoedes, 
subsequent  to  that  of  Richard's  and  Philip's ; 
but  they  were  not  inspired  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm, were  carried  on  mainly  by  the  Orders 
instituted  for  the  purpose,  and  resulted  in  nothing 
but  a  half-centurjr  of  Latin  domination  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  treaties  with  the  people  whom 
it  was  found  impossible  to  dispossess.  As  exer- 
tions of  military  strength  for  a  distinct  territorial 
acquisition,  the  crusades  signally  failed. 

The  Seljuckian  Empire  did,  however,  come  to 
an  end.  It  was  overthrown,  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  Tartar  Zenghis 
Khan.  But  Tartar  conquests  are  not  permanent. 
The  deluge  that  had  rolled  down  from  the  Asiatic 
steppes,  in  time  returned  thither.  There  soon 
after  appeared  in  the  soU  it  had  overflowed  what 
appeared  but  a  feeble  weed — and  yet  was  destined 
to  become  a  king  among  the  trees.  A  tribe  of 
nomads,  called  Turcomans,  had  obtained,  or 
taken,  leave  to  set  up  their  camp  in  the  territory 
oflconium.  Their  chieftain  was  named  Ertoghrul, 
which  meant  "the  Right-hearted."  His  son 
was  named  Othman,  which  meant  "the  Vulture." 
This  was  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Within  three  generations,  a  people  numbering 
in  the  first  only  four  hundred  households,  had 
its  Asiatic  capital  in  the  Greek  city  of  Brusa, 
and  a  European  capital  in  the  old  Boman  city 
of  Adrianople.  It  was  no  later  than  the  year 
1396,  when  they  first  came  into  collision  with 
the  Servians  and  Hungarians,  the  natural  and 
now  trusted  ramparts  of  Christendom  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  successors  of  Saladin.  Had  a 
tithe  of  the  force  expended  on  the  re-conquest 
of  Palestine  been  exerted  in  the  defence  of 
Belgrade  or  of  Constantinople,  there  would 
now  be  no  question  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  But 
to  so  low  an  ebb  had  simk  the  tide  which  lately 
overbore  the  reluctance  of  monarchs  and  the  fears 
of  rustics, — or  so  high  had  risen  the  party- 
walls  which  divided  Christendom  into  two 
churches,  and  therefore  into  two  civilisations, — 
the  gradual  investment  of  the  Greek  capital  by 
the  hordes  of  Islam,  was  seen  without  the 
slightest  effort  at  its  relief.  The  Emperor 
Manuel  himself  met  with  less  attention  from 
our  Henry  the  Fourth^  at   their  meeting  on 
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Blackheath,  than  Heraclius  liad  received  ftom 
Henry  the  Second ;  for  Mannel  was  unarmed  with 
letters  from  Rome,  and  Eomc  itself  had  a  rival 
at  Avignon.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  victories  of 
Amnrath  had  dissipated  the  apprchedsion  of 
Slavonic  or  Magyar  intervention,  he  devolved  on 
his  son,  Mohammed  the  Second,  the  complete 
realisation  of  that  grand  design  which  Turkish 
tradition  delights  to  discover  in  the  dream  which 
obtainedf  or  Othman  the  hride  before  refused  by 
an  ambitious  father.  Othman  dreamed — says  the 
legend — (it  may  be  read  in  Professor  Crea8y*8 
"History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  founded  on 
Von  Hanmer") — that  out  of  his  bosom  there 
sprang  a  goodly  tree,  which  grew  and  grew  un- 
tU  it  canopied  three  parts  of  the  horizon ;  and 
all  its  leaves,  scimitar-shaped,  were  turned  by  a 
strong  wind  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  city  itself,  "placed  at  the  junction  of 
two  seas  and  two  continents,  seemed  like  a 
diamond  set  between  two  sapphires  and  two 
emeralds,  to  form  the  most  precious  stone  in  a  ring 
of  universal  empire."  The  young  Sultan  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  place  this  precious  stone  in 
a  diadem  already  resplendent  with  the  rifled 
gems  of  two  empires,  was  educated  for  his 
destiny,  and  exhibited  a  remarkable  adaptation 
to  its  work.  Fierce,  choleric,  and  cunning,  as 
became  his  ambition,— he  was  also  graced  with 
accomplishments,  and  armed  with  a  self-control, 
which  became  his  success.  Kature  had  written 
his  whole  tjharacter  on  his  face — "Tartaric, 
sallow,  and  melancholy,  as  were  most  of  his  an- 
cestors, the  Ottoman  kings ;  his  look  and  coun- 
tenance stem,  with  eyes  piercing,  hollow,  and  a 
little  sunk,  as  it  were,  in  his  head ;  and  his  nose 
so  high  and  crooked  that  it  almost  touched  his 
upper  lip."  Such,  with  the  addition  that  he 
was  of  low  stature,  square-set,  and  strong- 
limbed — such  is  old  KnoUe's  picture  of  the  man 
who  closes  up  the  period  of  mediseval  history, 
and  initiates  with  his  crescent  rule  on  the 
Bosphorus,  though  all  unconsciously,  the  age  of 
the  printing  press,  of  the  Reformation,  of 
Columbus,  and  of  diplomacy. 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople — 
the  last  great  siege — the  last  of  twenty-nine 
sieges  (since  its  foundation  under  the  name  of 
Byzantium),  only  eight  of  which  have  been  suc- 
cessftil — the  story  of  this  memorable  event  is 
so  splendidly  narrated  by  Gibbon,  that  its  repe- 
tition is  a  trying  test  of  the  skill  of  any  subse- 
quent narrator.  Mr.  Rule  at  once  accepts  and 
evades  the  test.  Unlike  Professor  Creasy,  whb 
makes  a  large  comparison  of  authorities,  and 
weaves  their  testimonies  into  an  impressive,  in- 
dependent narrative, — Mr.  Rule  chooses  to  "  fol- 
low, and  almost  translate,"  that  of  "the  Chamber- 
lain Phranza,  an  active  and  patriotic  eyewitness." 
Gibbon  has  closely  followed  the  same  authority, 
— ^whether  or  not  he  has  done  better  than  "trans- 
late," the  reader  may  judge  from  the  passages 
we  are  about  to  transcribe  from  the  "  Studies." 
They  constitute  an  almost  unbroken  descrip- 


tion of  what  took  place  exaictly  four  hundred 
years  ago  (1453),  and  teas  to  have  been  repeated 
under  our  own  eyes  : — 

On  the  second  day  of  April,  Mobamned  pitched  hie 
tent  opposite  the  gate  of  Saint  Romanns,  Burrounded  by 
a  mnltitude  of  horse  and  foot  that,  rarreyed  from  the 
towers  of  Constantinople^  seemed  innttnenible.  They 
stretched  from  sea  to  sea— that  is  to  say,  from  the  shore 
of  the  Propontlti  to  that  of  the  Golden  Horn,  covering  n 
line  of  six  miles  westward  of  the  city.  On  his  right 
lay  the  army  of  the  East,  stretdiing  to  the  Golden  Gate ; 
and  on  his  left,  the  army  of  the  West,  as  far  as  the 
Wood  Gate  and  the  Golden  Horn.  The  Saltan  himself 
was  qnickly  snrromided  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  stockade, 
and  within  this  defence  the  Janizaries  and  nohlet  of  the 
Seraglio  ahK)  took  up  thdr  position.  A  kinsman  and 
friend  of  the  Saltan  sat  down  with  his  troops  on  the 
northern  side  of  Galata.  The  camp  was  intrenched 
beyond  the  lefl  wing  of  the  army,  where  the  Golden 
Horn  bends  northwax^. 

On  the  same  day,  part  of  the  new  fleet  came,  and 
dropped  anchor  before  the  city.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  triremes,  each  having  three  banks  of  oars; 
dromones  and  lighter  vessels,  with  umremes,  or  galleys 
with  one  bank,  a  hundred  and  thirty.  The  greatest  part 
of  a  circuit  of  eighteen  miles  was  thus  occupied  by  Und 
and  sea.  But  a  chain,  stretched  across  the  Golden  Horn, 
effectually  shut  out  the  enemy  from  that  side;  and  within 
the  harbour  a  few  foreign  ships,  detained  by  the  same 
chain,  were  expected  to  act  as  became  allies.  They  were 
Genoese,  Cretan,  Venetian,  and  other  merchantmen, 
about  azteen  in  all,  making  but  a  sorry  armada. 

Operations  were  begun  on  the  land  aide  by  bringing 
engines  to  play  upon  the  walls  in  fourteen  places  j  while 
the  machines  for  hurling  stones  reduced  to  ruin  the 
houses  and  palaces  that  lay  within  their  range.  The  dull, 
quivering  reverberation  of  battering-rams,  the  hisang  of 
arrows,  the  rattling  of  heavier  missiles,  the  occasional 
discharge  of  those  great  guns,  and  the  about  of  the 
besiegers,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  without  any 
interval  of  silence,  night  or  day,  UAd  the  inhabitanta 
that  at  length  the  dreadful  reality  of  war  had  penetrated 
to  their  very  hearths. 

•  •  •  «  • 
StiU  they  had  some  confidence  in  the  stupendous  for* 

tifications  of  the  dty ;  still  the  people  were  willing  to 
try  hard  for  self-preservation ;  and  every  morning  the 
Turks  were  mortified  to  find  that  the  wilUng  hands  of 
women  and  children  had  helped  the  men  to  repair  the 
breaches  made  the  day  preceding,  by  filling  in  stones  and 
rubbish. 

To  reduce  the  height  of  battlements  thus  vigorously 
defended,  Mohammed  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  ditch  at 
places  where  the  waU  was  weakest,  and  for  this  purpose 
caused  trees  to  be  thrown  in  and  covered  with  baskets  of 
earth.  Under  a  heavy  discharge  of  arrows,  which  for  a 
moment  drove  the  besieged  behind  the  breastwork  of 
the  walls,  or  swept  dear  the  terrace,  crowds  of  Turks 
would  rush  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch  to  throw  in  the 
trees  and  empty  the  baskets,  while  others,  pressing 
behind,  pushed  their  weaker  comrades  into  the  heap,  and 
there  they  were  smothered  with  the  foil  of  rubbish 
their  own  bodies  serving  to  fill  up.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Greeks  threw  masses  of  stone  on  thdr  assail* 
ants,  shot  streams  of  liquid  fire  and  showers  of  atrows. 
In  this  manner  the  contest  long  hung  donbtfril,  and  the 
besiegers  wondered  at  enoountmng  vidour  and  onduranoe 
which  they  had  never  before  seen  in  Greeka. 

#  •  •  •  * 
While  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  protracted  beyond 

the  hopes  or  fears  of  eitlier  party,  an  incident  occurred 
illustrative  of  the  folly  of  setting  mere  landsmen  to  con- 
tend with  a  maritime  people  on  the  water.  Tliree 
Genoese  ships,  and  one  Sicilian,  hove  in  nghk  upon  tlie 
Sea  of  Marmora,  steering  under  full  sail  for  Constant!- 
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nopls.  On  their  ^ipeannoe,  tho  Turks  rnndd  the  thcrt 
nionaA  with  dioots  and  the  noiie  of  drains  and  tram- 
^tk,  sore  thnt  the  four  FrankUh  Teiaels  were  theirs 
wiA  just  the  tremble  of  taking  them.  Several  of  their 
craft  immoored,  and  suled  away  to  capture  the  strangers; 
bot,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  they  were  obliged  to  pnt 
back  agam  with  great  kMs.  The  Emperor  and  his  people 
iiw  tiM  engagement  from  the  walls,  praying  for  their 
fiiends  as  it  went  on;  and  the  Sultan  gased  from  the 
beach  with  wonder  and  impatience.  At  least  a  hundred 
thousand  ▼oicee  must  have  bellowed  an  impotent  defiance 
to  those  four  ships.  Then  the  whole  fleet  moved  to 
trenge  the  disgrace,  and  an  engagement  followed.  Bat 
the  Turks  knew  not  how  to  fight  at  sea.  The  ezpe- 
liflBeed  Qenoese  did  wonders;  it  was  death  to  come  near 
them ;  the  enemy  fell  by  hundreds;  two  of  iheax  ships 
eaoght  fir^  and  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  Their  fleet 
fen  off  a  second  time^,  and  Mohammed,  mad  with 
flhame,  gnawed  his  teeth,  cursed  them,  called  them 
women—than  which  no  epithet  could  have  been  more 
opprobriooB — and,  fixgettlDg  that  he  could  not  do  an 
impossibility,  dug  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  and 
mshed  into  the  waves,  roaring  threats  and  curses. 
His  triremes,  now  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore, 
ventured  to  the  fight  again,  but  it  was  only  to  waste  life. 
Ten  thousand  Hagarenes — Leonard  of  Scio  assures  us 
that  he  heard  it  from  the  Turks  themselves — were  given 
to  the  sea  that  day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  present,  it  seemed  necessary  to  assail  the  city,  not 
only  by  land  on  the  western  side,  but  aUo  from  the  water  on 
the  two  other  aides  of  the  triangle.  The  fleet,  although  unfit 
for  action  at  sea,  might  still  annoy  the  besieged  with  pro- 
jectiles from  the  south-east;  but  the  harbour  being 
closed  efiectually  by  the  chain,  and  ships  that  guarded 
the  chain,  the  north-east  side,  facing  Gkdata,  was,  as  yet, 
inanressible.  To  conquer  this  difficulty,  he  conceived  a 
xnasteriy  aobeme  for  the  introduction,  by  land,  of  ma- 
terials for  a  floating  battery.  From  the  Bosphorus, 
somewhere  about  the  place  now  called  Dolma  Baktshe, 
strong  planks  were  laid  on  sleepers,  and  greased  with 
tallow  to  ^Bminish -Action.  On  this  platform,  pro- 
longed to  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  both  biremes  and 
triranes  were  drawn  by  ropes  and  pulleys,  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  dtiaens  and  their  allies,  launched 
tgain  into  the  harbour;  and  some  at  least  were  con- 
veyed with  powerful  traction  with  so  great  rapl^ty,  that 
the  trannt  was  completed  in  a  mngle  night.  'Hien  he 
had  a  floating-bridge  or  pontoon  constructed,  by  hiying 
planks  on  boats  and  inverted  oil-jar^  and  on  this  were 
planted  one  of  his  monster  guns  ^d  other  engines. 

•  •  •  •  • 

About  the  second  cock-crowing,  without  any  audible 
signal— so  exact  was  the  Turkish  discipline — ^the  at- 
tsdlE  began  simultaneously  on  all  sides;  but  Mohammed 
bad  sent  the  worse  fighters  first,  reserving  the  younger 
and  effective  part  of  his  army  untU  they  began  to  be 
weary,  and  then  intended  to  bring  up  the  brave,  the 
■tryog,  and  the  veterans.  The  sound  of  battle  now  rose 
like  the  roaring  of  a  furnace.  At  first,  the  Greeks 
and  thdr  friends  fought  well,  and  the  Turks  were  seen 
tomhling  off  the  walls  by  hun^eds,  as  the  scaling-ladders 
were  chopped  through ;  and  even  some  of  their  machines 
received  oonsiderabie  damage.  But  the  morning  dis- 
cioaed  a  foarfal  scene.  The  Modems,  like  a  belt,  begirt 
CottstBatinople  on  every  nde  *.  guns,  drums,  and  trumpets 
kept  up  such  a  deafening  din  that  words  of  command 
were  no  longer  audible,  and  the  senses  of  the  defenders 
began  to  fail  them  in  the  confusion.  But  for  two  hom^s 
no  command  was  needed ;  for  both  Turks  and  Christians 
fought  terribly,  and  the  latter  had  some  slight  advantage. 
The  floakiiig  battery  was  demolished,  and  many  Haga- 
ivnes  irere  cruehed  by  great  stones  hurled  down  upon 
the«L  The  sky  was  hkch  with  smoke;  and,  in  this 
strange  gloom,  the  bhmng  of  Qreek  fire,  poured  out 


upon  tiie  assailants,  prodnoed  a  honrid  gkre.  Even  the 
strongest  men  of  them  bc^gan  to  qniul  beneath  a  r»> 
sistance  for  strongcor  than  they  had  expected;  and 
the  shouts  of  Turkish  officers  beating  with  iron  rods 
those  who  receded  in  the  least,  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  on  both  sides,  added  a  new  horror  to  the  scene. 
The  Christians  dared  to  challenge  the  Turks  to  mount 
their  ladders :  the  Turks  dared  to  accept  the  diallenge, 
and  again  they  were  cut  down  by  hundreds.  Athl^io 
savages  stood  for  lighter  men  to  mount  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  others  upon  these  again;  but  the  unsteady 
piles  of  living  flesh  rolled  back  into  the  depth.  A  great 
breach  was  then  efSBoted :  in  that  breach  the  enemy  was 
met  bravely  by  Justinian;  and  Constaatine  galloped  to 
the  spot  to  give  heart  to  bis  people,  that  &ey  might 
struggle  to  the  last. 

This  is  not  an  nnfrdrly  favourable  specimen  of 
the  attractive  style  in  which  Mr.  Bole  has  exe- 
cuted a  design  which  appears  to  us  essentially 
faulty.  We  leam  from  his  preface  that  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  vmte  several  volumes  of  history  on 
"  Christian  "  principles.  A  profession  of  this 
sort  usually  introduces  either  a  truism  or  an 
impertinence.  In  this  case  we  have  botii. 
"  Christian  history  "  is  defined  to  be  "  that  ex- 
position of  events,  and  that  delineation  of  cha- 
racters, which  are  consistent  with  truth."  A 
silly  truism; -—equal  in  sUliness  to  a  definition  of 
Christian  science  as  ''  that  exposition  of  facts 
and  induction  of  piinciples  wluch  is  consistent 
with  truth."  The  obligation  of  the  historian 
to  be  truthfVil,  is  an  obligation  anterior  to,  and 
quite  Independent  of,  the  Christian  or  any  other 
religion.  The  impertinence  consists  in  the 
historian's  assumption  of  Divine  guidance — ^for 
as  such  we  must  understand  his  allusion  to  ''a 
quality  of  mind  that  cannot  be  attained  hut  hy 
application  to  a  higher  source,  nor  can  it  he  pre- 
sCTved  except  hy  daily  renovation."  What  is 
this  but  an  advertisement  of  the  author's  piety, 
and  an  oblique  censure  upon  his  less  pretentious 
fellows?  What  follows,  however,  reveals  the 
motive  to  this  sin  against  good  taste  and  self- 
respect.  The  author  further  advertises  himself 
"an  earnest  and  uncompromising  Protestant, 
every  day  increasingly  attached  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  hlessed  Eeformation,  and 
every  day  increasingly  convinced  of  the  irreme- 
diable error  of  Romanism."  This  was  certainly 
not  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  author's 
Protestantism,  since  his  volume  does  not  contain 
the  slightest  recognition  of  the  social  or  religious 
services  of  the  Church  before  the  KeformatioUp 
while  it  abounds  in  suggestions  of  imposture 
and  tyranny.  Mr.  Ride,  it  is  too  evident, 
writes  for  a  public  whose  literary  appreciation  is 
at  the  command  of  their  religious  sympathies. 
This  we  the  more  regret,  as  we  helieve  him  to 
be  as  conscientiously  impartial  as  he  is  unques- 
tionably skilful,  and  capable  of  achieving  a  high, 
independent  literary  standing.  One  at  least  of 
the  rules  that  guide  his  historical  compositions 
is  as  sound  as  conformity  to  it  is  difficult — ^that, 
namely,  of  taking  nothing  at  second-hand.  But 
his  abstinence  from  episode  and  disquisition,  we 
cannot  regard  as  a  merit.    To  relate  nothing  but 
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what  18  certaiiii  and  to  relate  without  reflection^ 
is  to  exclude  fit)m  history  at  once  its  poetry  and 
philosophy.  To  compress  the  beautiful  legend 
of  Becket's  parentage  into  a  foot-note,  and  label 
it  "a  pretty  invention"  —  to  omit  fipom 
the  story  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  captivity  the 
story  of  Blenders  minstrelsy  —  to  dismiss  a 
mediSBval  hero  with  the  regret  that  he  was  not 
educated  under  the  influence  of  "  pure  Chris- 
tianity"— ^and  to  recognise  in  the  Greek  dis- 
persion only  an  agency  of  anti-Papal  excite- 
ment,— is  to  show  how  meagre  and  unlovely  a 
thing  the  muse  of  history  may  be  made.  Mr. 
Bule's  execution  of  his  task  is,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  vastly  better  than  its  design.  He 
writes  with  a  pen  that  so  sparkles  as  it  goes 
that  the  reader  is  very  unlikely  to  perceive  the 
defects  on  which  the  critic  naturally  fastens. 
Always  terse,  and  frequently  epigrammatic,  the 
page  becomes  under  his  hand  a  picture  of  the 
man  or  the  incident  he  would  describe.  The 
arrangement  of  his  topics,  no  less  than  the  con- 


struction of  his  sentences,  is  favourable  to  ease 
and  rapidity  of  perception.  Never  startling,  he 
never  tires.  So  reliable  and  entertaining,  though 
not  satisfying,  a  guide,  we  shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  accompany  in  his  contemplated  further  excur- 
sions into  the  regions  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Jolliffe's  volumes  are  a  republication,  but 
a  merited  and  timely  one.  The  rapid  sale  of 
a  large  and  high-priced  edition  might  be  held 
sufficient  to  excuse  the  appearance  of  this.  In 
truth,  however,  the  inexhaustible  interest  of  the 
sacred  soil  is  very  fairly  represented  in  these 
Letters,  written  amidst  its  inspiring  scenes,  and 
now  corrected  by  the  reports  of  latest  obseirers. 
With  them  in  our  hand,  we  may  pass  quickly 
and  pleasantly  over  the  fields  of  Hebrew,  Chris- 
tian, and  crusading  story,  from  Tripoli  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  note  also  the  accumulating 
records  of  a  history  not  yet  complete — ^the  marks 
of  Ottoman  oppression,  of  Oriental  debasement, 
of  Western  intervention,  and,  it  may  be,  of  a 
renovating  process. 
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▲  BAD  PEACE  OB  A  W0B8E  WAE  ? 


The  presentation  of  this  grim  alternative  has 
been  the  work  of  the  mon&.  Parliament  rose 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  content  to  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers  new,  and  reluctently- 
conceded,  powers  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  It  re-assembled  on  the  23^  of  January, 
to  And  the  war  at  a  stand-still,  the  army  dis- 
solving away,  and  the  old  nest  of  diplomatists 
confabulating  in  their  old  rookery  over  the  terms 
of  peace.  Peace !  and  Sebastopol  not  only  not 
taken,  but  not  yet  attacked,  or  even  invested. 
Peace !  and  the  hopes  of  Europe  disappearing  in 
the  fumes  of  purposeless  bloodshed. 

Austria,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  named 
the  last  day  of  the  year  as  the  term  of  her 
armed  inactivity.  If  by  that  period  Bussia  had 
not  accepted  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the 
Three  Powers,  Austria  would  at  least  deliberate 
whether,  and  how,  she  should  make  war  upon 
Bussia.  Before  the  year  had  quite  run  out, 
this  menacing  ultimatum  was  presented  to  Prince 
Gortschakoff.  He  took  it  very  graciously,  and 
requested  time  to  obtain  from  his  imperial 
master  permission  to  entertain  its  propositions. 
The  request  was  of  course  granted — ^fourteen 
days  of  grace — and  lo !  the  permission  was  also 
granted.  The  Emperor  had,  in  August  last, 
rejected  these  terms,  as  fit  to  be  entertained  only 
after  a  long  and  adverse  war.  He  now  con- 
sented that  they  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
negotiations  for  peace.  He  did  not  even  avail 
himself  of  the  period  permitted  for  deliberation,  or 
for  the  transmission  of  formal  instructions.  The 


telegraph  was  not  too  summary  or  undignified 
a  courier.  The  electric  wires  were  made  to  ex- 
press, by  the  celerity  with  which  they  flashed 
the  imperial  will  into  the  brain  of  Europe, 
how  benignantly  eager  was  that  imperial  will 
for  peace.  Europe,  on  its  part,  was  not  in- 
credulous nor  ungrateful.  The  money-markets 
went  up,  and  the  corn-markets  went  down. 
Mr.  Cobden  convened  the  West  Biding  at  Leeds, 
to  hear  from  him  an  exposition  of  the  situation 
so  much  desired.  Manchester's  annual  soirie 
to  its  peace-loving  Members  was  coming  off  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  Everywhere  a  presenti- 
ment of  peace  began  to  be  visible — and  such  a 
presentiment  is  at  once  a  prediction  and  a 
potentiality.  France,  to  be  sure,  continued  to 
despatch  her  legions,  and  the  Emperor  harangued 
them  on  the  flight  of  eagles:  but  that  is  the 
manner  of  the  French.  Our  English  Ministers, 
too,  were  understood  to  continue  exertions  for 
the  reinforcement  of  Lord  Baglan's  army  up  to 
the  storming  point :  but  those  "  exertions  "  had 
been  too  long  continued  to  signify  much.  Both 
Powers,  moreover,  had  despatched  to  their 
representatives  at  Vienna  the  needed  authorisa- 
tion; and  nothing  but  the  trifling  necessity  of 
gettLng  Turkey's  assent — ^those  obstinate  Turks 
again! — stood  in  the  way  of  the  return  of 
heaven-bom  Peace  to  the  world  she  had  aban- 
doned for  awhile  to  warriors  and  woe. 

But  on  what  terms  ?  for  we  have  learned  that 
even  heaven  bom  Peace  may  be  too  exacting — 
may  require  the  sacrifice  of  interests  defended 
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by  the  lives  of  the  brave,  and  consecrated  by 
the  tears  of  the  suffering;  may  require  even 
everlasting  dishonour  and  disaster  as  the  price 
of  present  relief.  On  what  terms,  then  ?  The 
Four  Points.  But  what  is  the  "  interpretation  " 
of  the  Four  Points — as  they  say  at  Vienna; 
what  the  visible,  practical  stipulation?  The 
reduction  of  Bussian  power  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Very  good!  we  may  suppose  the  patriotic  in- 
terrogator to  reply.  For  he  thereby  under- 
stands that  Sebastopol  is  not  to  be  rebuilt,  after 
its  pounding  by  the  two  hundred  and  ninety 
odd  great  guns  that  have  looked  down  upon  it 
with  horrid  intent  this  month  past;  and  he 
concludes  that  Bussia  must  bo  very  much  hum- 
bled to  consent  to  this,  and  Turkey  quite  en- 
sured from  Bussian  menaces.  And  so  our 
patriotic  British  Public  smiles  approvingly — 
especially  on  'Change — at  the  prospect.  He 
would  have  liked  it  better,  certainly — ^much 
better — did  that  prospect  include  resuscitated 
Poland.  That  would  have  flattered  his  pride 
and  philanthropy  even  more  than  a  picture  of 
Constantinople  with  no  Sebastopol  in  the  back- 
ground. But  his  newspapers  tell  him  that  he 
must  not  give  way  to  these  sentimental  con- 
siderations— ^much  honour  as  they  do  him — in 
the  question  of  War  and  Peace :  he  really  must 
not,  for  the  sake  of  his  family.  And  thus  the 
good  Public  is  soothed  to  sleep,  with  forgetful- 
ness  for  a  pillow  and  delusion  for  a  nightcap. 

In  truth  and  justice,  however, — ^in  fidelity  to 
&ct  and  candour  to  the  national  character, — ^it 
must  be  said  that  the  costliness  of  the  war  is 
not  the  main  element  of  the  up-springing  desire 
for  peace.  The  people  are  not  impatient  of  the 
burdens  of  the  war — they  bear  them  with  a  cheer- 
ful content.  They  are  so  disgusted  with  its 
mismanagement  as  to  despair  of  its  success. 
They  perceive  now  that  in  every  department 
there  exists  an  amount  of  incapacity  fatal  to 
the  success  of  our  expeditions,  and  invincible  to 
the  efforts  of  our  Ministers.  It  has  taken  a 
longtime  to  convince  the  public  of  this  fact; 
but  the  conviction  has  come  at  last,  and  is 
avowed  with  the  bitter  candour  of  humiliation 
and  self-reproach.  The  steps  by  which  it  has 
been  reached  are  easily  gone  over. 

First,  we  despatched  to  the  Baltic  an  arma- 
ment of  unrivalled  naval  power,  under  a  com- 
mander whose  character  for  daring  was  deemed 
his  only  disquaMcatioit.  As  long  as  the  waters 
of  that  sea  were  open  to  his  ships,  he  kept  them 
clear  of  the  enemy, — but  he  did  no  more. 
He  was  sent  to  destroy  by  ships  alone  fortresses 
that  could  only  be  assailed  by  armies.  An  army 
was  sent  to  his  aid,  and  one  of  those  redoubtable 
fortresses  was  destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  and  by 
a  tenth  of  his  force.  He  looked  at  the  rest,  but 
touched  them  not.  The  want  of  gun-boats,  it  is 
alleged,  rendered  his  floating  castles  useless.  Is 
that  fierce  sea-king  grown  senile?  or  did  the 
Government  withhold  the  one  essential  to  his 
success  and  the  enemy's  severest  humiliation? 


In  cither  case,  the  "departments'*  are  convicted 
of  incompetence. 

We  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea.  It 
was  to  capture  a  Bussian  stronghold  which  was 
described  to  us  by  one  Minister  as  not  so  much 
a  fortress  as  a  vast  fortified  camp, — and  of  which 
it  was  said  by  another  Minister,  "  If  it  is  not 
taken  this  campaign,  it  will  never  be  taken." 
It  was  supposed  to  be  defended  by  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  Eighty  thousand  were  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  its  capture.  This  army  had  suffered 
much  from  sickness — "cholera  followed  it  to 
the  very  field  of  battle;"  yet  our  division  of 
that  army  had  neither  tents  nor  an  adequate 
medical  staff.  Immediately  after  its  first  en- 
gagement— ^which  opened  to  it  the  very  gates 
of  Sebastopol — this  army  was  found  inadequate 
either  to  enter  the  gates  or  to  surround  the  walls. 
The  lines  of  siege  were  therefore  laid  on  one  side 
only,  and  the  enemy  was  left  free  to  reinforce 
and  supply  himself  as  he  pleased.  This  same 
numerical  inadequacy  caused  certain  important 
lines  of  defence  to  be  left  unoccupied, — and  two 
bloody  battles,  two  disastrous  victories,  were  the 
consequence.  Beinforcements  were  demanded, 
— and  reinforcements  were  sent, — but  not  fiut 
enough  to  supply  the  waste  by  sickness.  The 
English  troops,  without  tents  for  three  weeks, 
are  without  huts  to  this  day — ^without  winter 
clothing,  without  proper  cookmg  utensils,  without 
wholesome  food,  without  enough  food  of  any  kind. 
Cold,  privation,  and  excessive  toil,  induced 
dysentery,  fever,  and  scurvy.  The  sick  were 
too  many  even  for  removal  by  the  whole.  The 
French  had  to  lend  a  hospital  train  for  their  con- 
veyance from  the  camp  to  the  harbour.  What 
remained  of  the  cavahy  horses  after  Balaklava, 
had  wasted  away  by  hunger  and  cold.  There 
were  not  four-footed  beasts  enough  in  all  the 
camp  to  carry  the  daily  rations  from  the  harbour 
to  the  tents.  The  men  had  themselves  to  toil 
through  eight  miles  of  swamp  with  bags  of  bis« 
cuit  on  their  backs.  When  the  wearier  per- 
mitted the  reconstruction  of  the  long-silenced 
batteries,  ammunition  had  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  same  way.  The  fleet,  and  even  the  French, 
had  again  to  be  asked  for  help, — and  the  sight  of 
their  sleek,  well-fed  mules  was  to  our  soldiers 
as  the  sight  of  the  com  in  Egypt  to  the  famished 
sons  of  the  patriarch. 

It  was  indeed  the  contrast  of  civilisation  and 
barbarism.  For  the  condition  of  our  camp  was 
distinguished,  amidst  its  many  features  of 
wretchedness,  by  this — ^that  every  want  endured 
there  was  an  artificial  want :  famine  at  the  side 
of  plenty.  The  Government  at  home  had  sent 
out  abundant  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  public 
had  supplemented  this  prevision  by  a  munificent 
subscription  and  shiploads  of  gifts.  Huts  had 
been  ordered  immediately  that  a  winter  cam- 
paign was  resolved  on,  at  several  points,  and 
simultaneously.  Winter  clothing  in  idmost 
ludicrous  variety  and  quantity  had  been  con- 
tracted for,  if  not  despatched.     Commissaxiit 
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.  officers  scoured  the  shores  of  two  seas  for  fircsh 
meat  and  vegetables.  Yet  nothing  arrived  at  the 
camp, — or  arrived  not  till  too  iatb.  Some  ships 
went  astray,  for  lack  of  proper  ^structions  to 
the  master-Hsome  were  packed  upside  down,  the 
lint  for  Scutari  at  bottom,  cannon-balls  for  the 
Crimea  atop — some  were  absolutely  turned  back 
from  Balaklava  with  their  holds  full  of  the 
very  stores  wanted — some  lay  with  their  cargoes 
rotting  in  the  harbour — some  emptied  tibieir 
freights  into  the  mud  on  the  beach,  to  be  spoiled 
by  the  weather,  piKered  by  the  starving  Turks, 
or  carried  off  bit  by  bit  to  the  camp.  Thus  it 
was  that  cold,  hunger,  disease,  and  death  ruled 
at  one  place,  because  at  the  other — ^not  ten  miles 
off— ruled  the  confusion  of  idiotcy,  neglect,  and 
heartlessness. 

This  is  more  than  a  summary  of  correspond- 
ence from  the  Crimea.  It  is  a  summary  of 
Cbvemmental  acts  and  apologies.  Lord  Raglan 
has  displaced  a  medical  officer,  and  censured  his 
superior,  for  an  act  of  inhumanity  in  the  one, 
implying  a  degree  of  carelessness  in  the  other, 
for  which  a  oourt-martial  might  have  justly 
awarded  a  severer  punishment.  A  commission 
of  inquiry  at  Balaklava  has  followed  the  com 
mission  already  sitting  at  Scutari.  Ministerial 
apologists  in  the  press  are  even  eager  in  their 
illustrations  of  stupidity  and  neglect  among 
Hinisterial  subordinates.  In  the  place  of  stubborn 
denials  of  mismanagement,  we  hear  now  complaints 
that  nothing  but  mismanagement  —  however 
disastrous  its  consequences — can  be  expected 
fix>m  the  present  "  system."  But  a  week  or  two 
ago,  there  was  nothing  and  no  one  to  be  blamed 
— ^in  the  prospect  of  a  Parliamentary  sitting,  and 
inquisitive  committees,  wo  have  wholesale  ac- 
cusations of  "  a  system."  Unquestionably,  the 
institutions  and  usages  thus  denominated  are 
absurdly  cumbrous — the  natural  entrenchments 
of  the  incompetent  from  responsibility  or  reform. 
Just  as  indisputable  is  it  that  peace  establish- 
ments are  inadequate  to  the  conduct  of  a 
great  war.  But  tho  question  now  is.  Why 
was  not  the  ''system"  modified,  or  even 
abolished,  when  the  war  began?  why  were 
not  the  ''establishments"  enlarged  and  re- 
modelled in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
moment  of  ttie  exigency?  Why  was  a  War 
Minister  created,  and  the  first  attribute  of  such 
a  potentate — consolidated  authority — ^withheld  ? 
Why  were  not  the  fetters  of  routine— red-tape 
fetters — snapped  in  scornful  strength,  and  the 
rabble  of  blockheads  that  simper  and  lounge  in 
the  way  of  the  State  chariot  summarily  ejected  ? 
To  these  demands  there  can  be  but  one  answer — 

M1NISTXB8   WERB  THBMSBLVBS  iKCOMPXTElTr,  and 

being  incompetent,  they  are  GuiLxr. 

That  they  will  be  convicted  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority  on  this  grave  charge — ^if, 
indeed,  they  do  not  anticipate  conviction  by  con- 
fession— ^is  almost  certain.  The  language  hold 
by  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  great  ship-owner,  and  Mr. 


Aspinall  Turner,  head  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  put  beyond  doubt  the 
feeling  of  the  public  mind.  In  harmony  with 
this  feeling,  the  opening  scene  of  the  re- 
assembled Commons  indicates  a  storm  that  will 
break  up  the  crazy  Coalition — ^perhaps  before 
these  pages  are  through  the  press.  However 
that  may  be,  we  commend  to  the  grave,  con- 
scientious consideration  of  our  readers  the 
question  of  the  hour.  Shall  we  accept  this  bad 
peace  that  is  proffered  us — ^bad,  because  so 
infinitely  below  what  we  intended,  so  in- 
ferior to  what  we  could  extort,  so  little 
likely  to  be  enduring;  or  shall  we  continue 
to  prosecute  a  war  that  is  worse,  because 
it  dishonours  us  by  the  assodationB  it  en- 
tails, by  the  disasters  which  accumulate 
along  its  path,  by  the  now  inevitable  failure 
of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  commenced? 
This  question  was  put  by  Mr.  Cobden  to  tho 
men  of  the  West  Riding.  Formally,  their 
answer  was  for  war ;  virtually,  we  believe,  it 
was  for  peace.  They  carried,  almost  unani- 
mously, a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  hostilities  till  honourable  terms 
of  pacification  could  be  obtained.  The  resolu- 
tion did  not  define  those  terms,  but  the  speakers 
(Mr.  E.  Baines  and  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P.) 
were  evidently  content  with  the  Four  Points,  as 
interpretedabove ;  and,  moreover,  strenuously  de- 
nied that  the  restoration  of  Poland  was  ever  in- 
cluded in  the  national  idea  of  the  war.  We,  who 
hold  that  unless  it  was  so  included,  the  war  was  a 
blunder  and  almost  a  crime,  can  of  course  be  no 
parties  to  its  continuance.  If  the  question 
were,  "Peace,  or  Poland?"  we  would  shout 
for  "  Poland" — though  our  Crimean  army  had 
even  perished.  But  as  the  question  is,  "  Peace 
with  Russia  on  these  paltry  terms,  or  tho 
Austrian  alliance  in  war?"  we  accept  the 
paltry  terms.  To  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
reported  adhesion  of  Sardinia  only  adds  strength. 
They  who  see  therein  an  instance  of  national 
gallantry,  are  of  the  stuff  whereon  treachery 
reckons  for  impunity.  We  pay  for  the  Sardinian 
troops  in  money — Austria  pays  for  them  with 
her  friendBhip\  Fatal  friendship  for  Charles 
Emmanuel !  Farewell  to  Ms  hereditary  ambition! 
Italy  will  yet  be  free,  but  he*  will  not  be 
its  King.  His  army  goes  to  the  Crimea — ^not 
that  ours  may  be  strengthened,  since  Aus- 
tria has  ten  times  as  many  to  spare,  but 
that  it  may  not  head  the  armies  of  independ- 
ence. Shall  we  British  people  be  consenting 
parties  to  this  conspiracy  miscalled  an  AlHanoo  r 
Better  &r  acknowledge,  that  for  the  sword  our 
arm  has  lost  its  strength  and  our  hand  its  cun* 
ning — withdraw  the  wreck  of  our  glorious  army 
from  the  Serbonian  bog  in  which  it  welters — 
and  sign,  thou^  with  averted  face,  the  proffered 
articles.  ThePeace  may  be  shameful— the  War 
is  becoming  atrocious. 
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Th6  Works  of  Douglas  Jerrold.    In  Eight  Vols. 
London :  Bradbury  and  Evans. 

SocmT  is  fdll  of  incongruities.  Under  that 
complex  of  moral  and  material  facts  called  "  re- 
spectability/' and  imder  other  disguises,  in  high 
places  and  holy  places,  things  are  found  lurking 
which  only  escape  by  conventional  favour  names 
of  condemnation  and  disgust  rightly  due  to  them. 
Tea  thoughtful  on-lookerandHstenery  a  civilized 
conununity  often  seems  a  multitudinous  lago, 
that  is  always  saying,  with  confidential  depreca- 
tion, "  I  am  not  what  I  seem.'' 

The  Amotion  of  wit  is  the  discovery  of  in- 
congruity, and  there  are  plenty  of  "  witty  men" 
in  the  world  whose  faculties  play  glancingly 
upon  the  sur&oe  of  things,  and  make  us  merry 
with  detected  absurdities  in  trifles.  But,  when 
your  witty  fellow  happens  to  have  large  powers 
of  observation  and  reflection,  and  is  possessed, 
besides,  with  an  overriding  tendency  to  see 
things  fin>ni  a  moral  point  of  view,  he  rises  in 
the  scale  of  value,  and  becomes  in  a  greater  or 
less  sphere,  the  drill-serjeant  of  society ;  and 
men  call  him  Satirist. 

A  most  important  public  functionary;  and 
certainly  the  present  age  is  not  one  in  which 
he  may  go  about  like  the  ''poor  men  from  Man- 
chester," crying  "he's  got  no  work  to  do."  The 
world  we  live  in,  that  world  which  is 

A  cnriona  sight, 


And  very  much  anliko  what  people  write, 

is  too  much  like  the  lath-and-canvas  scenery 
set  up  at  suburban  gardens,  where  Napoleon 
crosses  the  Alps^  or  London  is  set  on  fire,  or 
Vesuvius  becomes  eruptive  exactly  at  nine,  or 
Sir  Charles  Napier  storms  Rangoon  at  eleven 
precisely, — ^with  a  punctuality  people  would  be 
glad  to  see  in  the  Crimea.  Things  look  amaz- 
ingly well  tin  the  satirist  comes  by  with  his 
iQuminating  pyrotechny,  and,  with  sudden 
flashes  of  light,  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  scaf- 
folding, and  makeshifts,  and  all  the  dreary  get-up. 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  in  the 
eyes  of  this  generation  is  pre-eminently  that  of 
a  satirist,  witt,  in  most  people's  mouths,  the 
qualifying  epithet  hitter — "a  bitter  satirist." 
It  has  indeed  been  said  that  his  satire  has  over- 
laid his  philanthropy.  Not  truly  said,  we  think ; 
for  though  he  does  not  mince  or  measure  his 
language,  and  though  he  has  not  sufficient  self- 
sappresaion,  always,  for  artistic  effect, — ^yet,  if 
thm  is  one  more  obvious  characteristic  of  his 
writings  than  another,  it  is  an  abounding  human- 
ity. ^  High  over  the  crackling  of  the  wit,  and 
the  hissing  of  the  satirist's  arrow,  and  the  thun- 
derbolt of  angry  denunciation,  you  hear  a  voice, 
dear  and  irresistible,  that  says  **  a  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that."  It  is  quite  evident  that  to  Mr. 
Jerrold  the  tie  of  brotherhood  is  no  mere  phrase ; 
that  be /tf^  the  link  which  binds  together  rich 


and  poor,  old  and  young,  strong  and  weak,  wise 
and  foolish ;  that  to  him  the  image  of  God  is 
never  erased,  though  it  may  be  blotted  or  ob- 
scured. 

Some  superfluous  strength  of  language  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  talk  and  writings  of  men  who 
have  had  to  buckle  on  the  armour  and  dash  into 
the  battle  of  life  at  an  early  age.  Mr.  Jerrold's 
juvenile  experience  was  not  eauUur  de  rose.  The 
youngest  of  a  large  family,  reckoned  rather  a 
heavy,  dull  boy,  and  with  very  little  education, 
ho  went  to  sea,  if  we  remember  well,  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  had  to  enter  upon  the  struggle 
of  a  career  in  London,  at  tl^rteen.  Colouring 
theatrical  prints  for  bread,  then  becoming  a 
printer ;  producing  a  farce  at  seventeen  ;  a  very 
diligent  and  various  reader ;  wo  might  follow 
him  through  laborious  years,  and  trace  those 
dramatic  successes  which,  beginning  with 
''  Black-Eyed  Susan"  and  ending  in  high-class 
comedv,  did  so  much  to  banish  &om  the  stage 
the  old  blue-flre  and  dagger  melodrama ;  till  we 
should  meet  him  in  connexion  with  JPuwh  in 
1843.  For  years  he  had  been  a  contributor  to 
Blackwood's  and  other  magazines,  and  his  fugi- 
tive pieces  had  been  once  or  twice  collected  into 
volumes,  while  his  reputation  as  a  wit,  in  lite- 
rary circles,  was  unsurpassed;  but,  from  the 
commencement  of  Funch,  Mr.  Jerrold  became 
the  property  of  the  world.  It  was  in  the 
pages  of  Punch  that  the  "Story  of  a 
Feather"  and  the  *'  Caudle  Lectures"  first  saw 
the  light.  The  "  Story  of  a  Feather  "  is  one  of 
the  most  finished  and  pleasing  of  his  productions ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  "Caudle  Lectures" 
have  run  through  many  editions  in  various 
European  languages  besides  that  "  which 
Shakespear  spake."  The  Illuminated  Magazins 
and  the  Shilling  Magazine  will  be  remembered 
by  readers  out  of  their  teens;  it  was  in  the 
former  that  Mr.  Jerrold  gave  us  his  "Chro- 
nicles of  Clovernook,"  the  most  genial, 
thoughtful,  and  poetical  of  his  works,  containing 
more  of  the  interior  Jerrold  than  anything  else 
he  has  written ;  while  in  the  latter  we  had  the 
St.  Giles  and  St.  James,"  the  longest  of  his 
stories,  and  in  point  of  "  construction  "  perhaps 
the  best. 

Those  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Collected  Edition  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  writings,  wiU 
be  aware  how  versatile  and  voluminous  a  writer 
he  has  been.  They  will  also  have  learned  better 
than  to  dismiss  his  claims  by  treating  him 
merely  as  a  satirist  and  "  light "  author.  His 
circle  of  readers  is  .not  so  extensive  as  that  of 
Dickens  (in  whose  company  he  is  firequently 
named),  but  it  is  a  most  loving  one ;  and  we 
appeal  to  its  members,  whether  the  smiles  he 
draws  are  not  much  more  frequently  genial  than 
"  bitter  j"  whether  he  is  not  a  "  powerful 
master  oye?  the  i^eptioiuiy''  and  wbetiw,  in 
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perusisg  the  "  Sick  Giant  and  Doctor  Dwarf," 
the  "  Chronicles  of  Clovemook,"  the  **  Painter 
of  Ghent,"  or  the  "  Story  of  a  Feather,"  it  has 
not  been  a  nice  question  with  them  whether  the 
author  is  not  at  least  as  much  a  poet  as  a  wit. 

There  are  not  so  many  instances  of  metrical 
prose  in  Mr.  Jerrold's  writings  as  in  those  of 
Dickens  and  De  Quincey,  but  (saving  the  pre- 
sence, and  humbly  deprecating  the  dislike  of  the 
critic  upon  the  last -named  gentleman  in  Sep- 
tember's Dublin  University  Magazine),  we  would 
undertake  to  produce  numerous  passages  from 
Douglas  Jerrold  which  should  bear  us  out  in 
saying  that  no  man  has  extracted  sweeter  music 
from  what  Byron  called 

OUT  northern  guttural 

Which  we*re  obfiged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all. 

Notable  instances  occur  in  the  **  Sick  Giant 
and  Doctor  Dwarf," — which  is  indeed  a  poem, 
if  it  is  anything,  and  a  poem  with  a  deep  and 
beautiful  meaning,  too, — and  in  the  "Chronicles 
of  Clovemook." 

There  is  no  modem  writer  who  so  completely 
writes  himself  out  in  large  hand,  for  all  tme 
men  to  read,  as  Mr.  Jerrold.  He  has  pro- 
nounced opinions  upon  all  social  questions,  and 
direct  sympathies  with  "the  people"  proper 
(that  same  "  people "  of  whom  purblind, 
opaque  flunkeys  prate  so  glibly  without  under- 
standing them), — ^none  of  which  hejdisguises 
for  the  briefest  instant.  In  his  most  playful 
moods,  you  can  see  there  is  a  deep  reserve  of 
serious  feeling  in  the  man.  In  his  gravest, 
"bitterest"  moments,  you  cannot  help  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  a  cheerful,  gentle  spirit, 
which  not  only  consorts  with  a  strong  social 
feeling,  but  seems  as  if  it  must  every  now  and 
then  turn  'aside  and  toy  with  children  and 
dumb  pets.  He  seldom  writes  a  love-scene  of 
the  "  passionate  "  kind, — ^in  his  stories,  at  least. 
He  is  never,  for  an  instant,  forgetM  of  the 
dignity,  the  nobleness,  the  holiness  of  life.  In 
the  "bitterest"  things  he  has  "written, — in 
"Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son,"  for  example, — 
there  are  no  sentences  which  make  you  fain  to 
close  the  book  with  an  aching  heart.  "Shut 
up  the  box,  children,  for  our  game  is  played 
out!"  says  the  satmst  of  "Vanity  Fair;" 
while  frt)m  almost  every  page  of  Mr.  Jerrold' s 
rings  out  the  "  trumpet-text  of  the  Koran, — 
ThB  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  think  ye  that  we 
created  them  in  jest  ?"  Not  so  artistic  a  story- 
teller as  Mr.  Thackeray,  our  author  is  always 
an  earnest  man,  subordinating,  not  designedly, 
but  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  his  tale  to 
his  moral.  He  is  the  greatest  master  of  dialogue 
that  this  age  has  produced.  The  elder  Mat- 
thews is  said  to  have  cried  out,  over  some  MS. 
of  his,  written  in  his  youth,  "  What!  a  young 
man  do  this?  Why,  it's  like  the  writing  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  only  a  good  deal  letter  !  " 
He  seldom  deals  in  minutely-drawn  scenery, 
and  gives  you  no  landscapes  delicately  touched. 
It  is  the  "  live  stock"  of  the  scene  which  absorbs 


him,  and  he  makes  his  characters  epeck  in  a 
wondrous  way.  The  worst  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  their  talk  is,  that  it  is  too  continuously 
brilliant.  Let  any  one  who  is  disposed  to 
underrate  Mr.  Jcrrold's  special  gift  sit  down, 
pen  in  hand,  and  try  to  produce  five  pages  of 
Bath  post  fidl  of  tolerable  dialogue,  and  ho  will 
cry  peccavi  !  Our  author  is  a  picturesque  wit, 
rather  than  (like  Sydney  Smith)  a  reasoning 
one,  and  deals  much  in  comparison  and  all 
kinds  of  imaged  embodiments  of  ideas.  No 
one  has  more  consistently  served  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  real  progress,  throughout  a 
long  literary  career,  than  he.  No  one  has  more 
steadily  kept  the  side  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  Aid  many  will  say  Amen !  when  we 
write  down  our  hope  that  he  has  a  long  course 
of  public  useMness  yot  before  him,  and  that, 
at  last,  full  of  years  and  of  honours,  he  may 
quit  the  world  he  has,  imder  God's  providence, 
bettered,  with  the  blessing  of  them  that  were 
ready  to    perish  written    in    tears    upon  his 

grave! 

But,  hold !  what  mean  we,  oblivious  that 
we  are  ?  "  Full  of  years,"  did  we  say  ?  It  is 
an  impossible  consummation  for  Mr.  Jerrold. 
Twenty-five  is  his  ultimatissimimi !  listen^ 
and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it : — 


"  The  commencement  of  a  new  year" — ^as  the  pros- 
pectuses and  advertisements  of  public  societies  say — 
"  presents  a  favourable  opportunity  for  beginning  sub- 
scription to  the"  TWENTT-FTVB  Club — of  which  Doughis 
Jerrold  is  Founder  and  Describer — Inv^,  Sf  deU.  Tho 
prospectus  may  be  had,  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Clover- 
noo}L**^graH9y  if  you  have  bought  the  book.  Candidates 
for  admission  have  to  reply  to  two  questions,  we  believe : — 

"  1.  Are  you  older  thim  five-and-twenty  ? 

"  2.  Will  you  ever,  forgetM  of  what  you  owe  to  your- 
self, and  to  the  beauty,  benevolence,  and  everlasting  spirit 
of  nature, — wUl  you  ever,  wantonly,  ignobly,  and  most 
foolishly  consent  to  become  more  than  five-and-twenty, 
even  though  your  face  should  be  wrinkled  like  wind- 
blown water,  your  hair  white  as  the  nnging  sea  ?" 

These  are  the  preliminary  questions,  and  this 
is  the  adjuration  of  the  neophyte ! — 

**  You  promise,  and  especially  promise  from  this  day, — 
never  to  grow  a  day  older  than  the  days  that  make  five- 
and-twenty  years,  the  only  reasonable  time  of  life  of  man  ? 

"  This  you  promise, — ^that  your  eyes  may  still  behold 
the  same  beauty  in  the  stars?  that  your  heart  may  still 
heat  with  the  rising  sun,  and  melt  when  he  is  setting  in 
his  tent  of  glory  ? 

"  This  you  promise, — that  you  may  have  eyes  and  ears 
for  the  world  of  beauty  and  gladness  that  encompasses 
you;  no  beauty  fading,  no  sound  of  gladness  growing 
dumb? 

"  By  the  ever-springing  loveliness  of  flowers— by  the 
ever-sounding  music  of  the  hirds — hy  the  rivers  and 
fountains — ^by  harvest-time,  and  by  the  season  of  fruits 
— ^you  promise  to  remain  spiritually  fixed  at  five-and- 
twenty  ?" 

**  1  promise,"  said  the  candidate.  And  as  he  spoke, 
he  lud  his  hands  upon  tho  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
emptied  the  crystal  goblet  to  solemnise  the  compact. 

"fie  ever  stedfiist,  and  be  ever  five-and-twenty !"  said 
the  President.  **  The  eyes  fiiil ;  the  back  bows ;  the  hmr 
is  whitened;  youth  departs  from  every  jdnt  and  eveiy 
organ — ^but  the  heart,  if  the  owner  wills  it--the  heart  is 
ever  young  r 
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This  solemn  sacrament  tends  to  keep  the 
TwKNTT-FivB  Club  Very  select,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Jerrold's  intention — ^but  fresh  names 
may  be  enrolled  at  any  time. 


Tlie  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  By  James  F. 
W.  Johnston.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  II. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.     1855. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  this  most  useful  and  popular  work  in 
noticing  briefly  the  numbers  of  the  first  volume 
as  they  fell  into  our  hands.  The  work  is  now 
completed  in  two  handsome  volumes,  and  forms 
a  repertory  of  information  of  a  description  which 
few  have  at  their  command,  but  which  no  one 
can  acquire  without  being  the  wiser  and  the 
better,  as  well  as  all  the  more  comfortable  for 
the  acquisition.  The  amount  of  knowledge  con- 
tained in  these  volumes  upon  matters  of  hourly 
import  to  all  classes  of  readers,  without  excep- 
tion, is  both  novel  and  startling ;  in  them  the 
most  valuable  deductions  of  chemical  science  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  "the  things  which  round  us 
lie  in  daily  life,"  and  teach  us  to  know  them  as 
we  never  knew  them  before,  and  lead  us  to 
profit  every  day  we  live  by  a  species  of  wisdom 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  could  never  have 
gained  by  their  own  endeavours,  though  it  be  of 
a  kind  which  all  stand  in  need  of  continually. 
Of  the  character  of  the  information  here  pre- 
sented to  the  people,  we  must  afford  one  or  two 
samples.  Sp^Eiking  of  Cocuhis  indicus,  he  teUs 
us  that  as  much  of  that  vile  poison  as  2,359  cwts. 
was  imported  in  1850.  It  is  susceptible  of  the 
following  uses : — 

If  the  braised  seeds  are  digested  in  water  they  yield 
a»  atnct  which,  when  added  to  beer,  produces  the  fol- 
lowing effects :  First.  It  imparts  to  it  an  intensely  bitter 
Uste»  aud  can  thus  be  substituted  cheaply  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  usual  quantity  of  hops,  without  materially 
affecting  the  flavour  of  the  beer.  Second.  It  gives  a 
fnlneis  and  richness  in  the  month,  and  a  darkness  of 
colour  to  weak  and  inferior  liquors.  In  these  respects 
a  pound  of  Coculus  indicus  is  said  to  bo  equal  to  four 
bushels  T)f  malt.  Or,  to  a  thin  brewing  of  beer,  a  pound 
of  this  drug  will  give  an  apparent  substance  equal  to 
what  would  be  produced,  by  an  ad(titional  sack  of  malt.  I 
Third,  It  produces  upon  those  who  drink  it  some  of  the  ' 
symptoms  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  aud  thus  adds  to 
the  apparent   strength  and  inebriating  quality  of  tbe 

%««• The  use  of  it  is  forbidden  by  Act  of  Par- 

Jiameut,  under  a  penalty  of  200/.  to  the  brewer,  and  of 
50W.  to  the  druggist  who  selb  it  to  him.  But  an  ex- 
tnct  is  prepared  and  sold,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 

iiextennvdy  used By  the  dishonest  as  much  as 

one  pound  is  sometimes  added  to  the  barrel  of  fifty-four 
s^ont,  with  Calamus  aromaticus  and  orris  root  to  flavour 
it-    If  one  pound  really  save  four  bushels  of  malt,  the  , 


and  the  poor  peasant,  after  his  day's  toil,  likes  to  find  at 

the  bottom  of  his  single  pot  what  will  sensibly  affect  his 

head.    It  is  thus  chiefly  among  the  working-men  that 

the  heavy  drugged  beer  of  the  adulterator  is  rehshed 

and  consumed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  something  of  the 

I  peculiarly  beastly  forms  of  intoxication  sometimes  seen 

,  among  these  classes  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 

\  Coculus  indicus. 

This  report  is  perfectly  true.  The  brewages 
of  beer  to  suit  the  different  classes  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  London,  differ  almost  as  much 
from  one  another  as  do  the  vintages  of  the 
different  wine-countries  of  Europe.  It  is  not 
the  brewer  of  the  metropolis,  however,  who  is 
mainly  to  be  blamed,  but  the  beer-doctor,  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  (?)  who  makes  the  round 
of  his  clients,  the  publicans,  and  multiplies 
barrels  of  beer  by  the  agency  of  Coculus  indicus^ 
Thames  water,  &c.,  and  suits  his  poisonous 
liquors  to  the  prevailing  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

Speaking  of  opium,  Mr.  Johnston  tells 


)  cwts.  imported  in  1S50,  if  all  employed  for  this 
porpQse,  must  have  saved  to  the  adulterators  who  used  it 
^  enonnoas  quantity  of  1,066,000  bushels.  It  is 
duefly  the  humbler  classes  upon  whom  this  fraud  is  prac- 
^iw^  The  middle  classes  in  England  prefer  the  thin 
wioe-lika  sles  and  bitter  beers.  The  dcilled  labourer 
pTcfert  whtt  is  rich,  full,  and  substantial  in  the  month ; 


Six  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  of  opium  are  annu- 
ally bought  by  the  East  India  Company  from  the  native 
growers,  and  manufactured  into  a  marketable  condition. 
To  produce  this  quantity  will  require  upwards  of  300,000 
acres  of  land.  It  yields  a  revenue  to  the  Company  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  is  for  the  greatest 
part  exported.  China,  in  1837-8,  imported  from  India 
three  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  importation  has  pro- 
bably increased  mnce  that  time.  To  this  importation 
must  be  added  the  opium  which  China  received  by  land 
from  the  countries  which  border  it  on  the  west.  The  con* 
sumption  of  China  at  the  present  moment  is  probably  not 
less  than  four  or  five  millions  of  pounds  weight,  having  a 
market  value  of  as  many  i)ounds  sterling. 

But  for  want  of  space  we  should  quote  largely 
from  a  chapter  treating  of  the  wonderful  effects 
of  narcotics  on  the  human  system.  For  these, 
however,  and  for  a  thousand  other  items  of  in- 
formation practically  useful,  wo  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Johnston's  volumes,  which,  more 
eloquently  than  any  others  on  this  subject,  will 
speak  for  themselves. 


Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 
Edited  by  F.  Mayne  ("  Travellers'  Library," 
Part  73).    London:  Longman  and  Co.    1855. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  across  the 
Polar  Sea  has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  our 
countrymen  from  the  days  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
before,  almost  to  the  present  time.  Three  hun- 
dred years  of  enterprise  and  experiment-^involv- 
ing  hardships  and  sufferings  not  to  be  paralleled 
by  the  miseries  of  war  or  by  any  other  woes  to 
which  men  voluntarily  subject  themselves  in  the 
pursuit  either  of  glory  or  profit — ^have  sufficed 
at  last  to  solve  the  problem,  and  to  prove  that 
no  ultimate  benefit  is  derivable  to  mankind  from 
its  solution.  Now  that  a  passage  has  been 
effected  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  through 
the  icy  barr  iers  of  the  North,  we  have  learned 
to  regard  the  exploit  as  barren  of  results,  and 
instead  of  honours  to  the  BUccesBfol  voyager  we 
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think  of  regrets  for  the  lost  Franklin,  and  depre- 
cate the  lavish  expenditure  of  life  and  property 
80  recklessly  made  for  an  object  which  we  must 
have  known  to  be  worthless  ere  it  was  shown  to 
be  attainable.  That  conclusion  being  at  last 
arrived  at,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  search 
for  Franklin  shall  have  ended,  with  it  will  have 
ended  the  great  maritime  folly  of  England,  who 
will  no  longer  squander  the  lives  of  her  bravest 
sons  amid  the  snows  of  the  Arctic.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  time  when  a  popular  history 
of  all  that  has  been  effected  by  our  hardy  ma- 
riners in  the  Polar  seas  may  be  written  with  ad- 
vantage :  these  rather  desultory  chapters  by  Mr. 
If  ayne  are  all  too  brief  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
languid  curiosity  ;  but  they  have  the  merits  of 
method  and  of  correctness  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  more  complete  view  of  the 
whole  subject  will  be  welcomed  by  the  reading 
public. 


I^  London  Qmrterly  Review,  No.  VI.  Lon- 
don :  Walton  abd  Maberly.  Dublin :  J.  Ro- 
bertson.    1855. 

The  present  number  of  this  new  Quarterly  more 
than  sustains  the  character  earned  by  its  pre- 
decessors. Among  the  eight  elaborate  articles 
that  figure  in  the  table  of  contents  is  a  remarkably 
interesting  and  novel  paper  on  the  **  Valley  of 
the  Amazon."  The  vaUey  of  the  Amazon  (says 
the  writer), 

properly  cultivated,  oonld  more  than  feed  the  world. 
Its  two  millioDS  of  square  miles  of  land  is  intersected  by 
streams  jost  where  these  are  most  wanted ;  and  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  ships  can  proceed  without  any  difficulty  of 
an  insuperable  nature.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  un- 
equalled ;  and  beneath  it  lie  metals  and  minerals  wuting 
but  the  ope*  aesame  of  sdenoe,  for  the  eye  of  man  to  see, 
and  the  hand  of  labour  to  pick  up,  farter  than  ever  Alad- 
din gathered  together  the  riches  of  the  enchanted  cave. 
The  valleys,  the  hill-sides,  and  the  elevated  plains  pro- 
duce in  their  separate  ways,  but  in  dose  vicinity,  what 
is  otherwise  to  be  found  but  far  apart,  in  cold,  temperate, 
or  tropical  regions.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
country  does  not  produce  or  cannot  be  made  to  yield. 
....  And  on  these  millions  of  square  miles  of  land, 
the  dwelling-place,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  useless 
savage,  or  of  the  beast,  like  which  he  perislies,  there  is, 
excluding  the  savage  tribes,  not  above  one  inhabitant  on 
every  ten  square  miles.  Here  is  a  home  for  the  multi- 
tude, and  a  granary  for  the  globe. 

The  article  entitled  "  Professor  Maurice  and 
his  Writings ''  is  a  ratlier  merciless  onslaught 
upon  the  religious  creed  of  that  gentleman,  whom 
the  writer  discovers  to  be  a  Platonic  idealist. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  perusal  of 
this  paper,  clever  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  wiU 
have  that  effect  upon  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  especially  upon  the  more  juvenile 
class  of  them,  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  un- 
relenting critic  to  produce.  Theologians,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  have  been  busy  for  the 
last  century  or  two  in  hedging  in  the  simple  and 
therefore  generally  acceptable  Gospel  of  Christ 
"with  hard  words  and  harder  conditions,  and  the 


plain,  honest  truth-sccker  has  been  repelled  by 
bristHng  defences  where  he  should  have  been 
received  with  open-handed  welcome.  Hyper- 
Calvinism,  and  other  isms  as  exclusive  and  stub- 
bom,  have  made  more  sceptics  and  infidels  than 
all  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  infidel  party. 
Platonism  may  be  something  veiy  dreadfal,  may 
even  be  in  this  case  what  the  writer  terms  it, 
"  a  deadly  heresy,"  but  so  long  as  it  is  preached 
with  eloquence  and  fervour,  and  united  with 
liberality  of  spirit  and  a  comprehensive  charity, 
it  is  to  be  fcaied  that,  it  will  make  head  against 
the  hard,  dry,  and  bigoted  orthodoxy  that  seeks 
to  root  it  out. 

A  light,  agreeable,  yet  suggestive  and  useful, 
article  on  ''  Life  in  Lunatic  Asylums,"  affords  a 
pleasant  relief  in  this  number  to  the  burden  of 
the  more  serious  essays.  Some  amusing  samples 
of  the  literature  of  the  insane,  who  it  would 
seem  have  their  journals,  editors,  and  printing 
presses  among  them,  are  given,  one  of  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

A  POETICAIi  COVBOLSB. 
1  know  'tis  a  sin  to, 

But  I'm  bent  on  the  notion^- 
I'll  throw  myself  into 

The  deep  briny  ocean. 
Where  mud-eels  and  cat-fish 

On  my  body  shall  riot, 
And  flounders  and  flat-fish 

Select  me  for  diet. 

There  soundly  I'll  slumber 

Beneath  the  rough  billow. 
While  crabs  without  number 

Will  crawl  o'er  my  pillow ; 
But  my  spirit  shall  wander 

Through  gay  coral  bowers, 
And  firisk  with  the  mermaids,-^ 

It  shall,  by  the  powers ! 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  dt  length 
all  that  can  be  done  for  the  insane  is  done — tlmt 
the  hideous  and  revolting  cruelties  which  for- 
merly disgraced  their  management  are  now 
exploded,  and  that  the  law  of  kindness  controls 
their  destiny. 

Por  an  able  paper  on  Luther — for  another  on 
Spain  and  her  Governments — and  for  a  choice 
Review  of  the  Eeport  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Sixth  Number  of  the  Ixmdon 
Quarterly, 


The  Kirk  and  the  Manse,  By  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Feaseb,  M.A.  P.  PuUarton  and  Co.,  London, 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  1 855.  (Part  I.) 
This  large  and  handsome  quarto,  presenting 
an  ample  surface  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
comes  before  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in 
architecture  and  landscape,  and  before  Scotchmen 
especially,  with  solid  claims  to  notice.  The 
drawings,  which  are  executed  in  tintedlithograph, 
are,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  the  largest  which 
have  been  produced  out  of  London  in  this 
country,  and  are  certainly  among  the  very  best. 
The  letter-press  contains  a  concise  account  of  the 
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several  sfaractmesy  with  brief  alloaions  to  such 
historical  ereata  aa  have  rendered  them  le- 
nuu^ble.  In  regard  both  to  artistic  talent  and 
typo^phical  dail  the  work  is  £:ee  from 
blenushy  and  is  deserving  of  that  extensive 
patronage  vithont  which,  considering  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  published,  it  cannot  be  re- 
munerative to  the  projectors. 


Foetieal  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chauoer.  Edited  by 
R.  BsLL.  Vol.  II.  London:  J.  Parker  and 
Son.  1855. 
This  volume  continues  the  Canterbury  Tales,  to 
each  of  which  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  brief 
critical  introduction,  while  he  has  enriched  the 
whole  with  a  series  of  valuable  notes  illustrative 
of  the  meaning  of  his  author  as  well  as  of  the 
manners  of  his  time.  Among  these  notes  wiU 
be  found  the  remarks  and  opinions  of  most 
weight  expressed  by  preceding  commentators, 
with  occasionally  some  curious  allusions  to  his- 
torical facta  and  antique  customs.  Thus,  in  a 
note  on  "  swannes"  as  a  gastronomical  delicacy, 
we  are  told  that 

Hm  old  Norwich  Corpontion  used  to  proceed  annnally 
down  the  river  in  their  state  barges  to  Yarmoath,  awan- 
hopping — ^that  is,  catching  and  marking  the  young  birds 
— t  custom  still  followed  by  the  Corporation  of  London. 
From  this  costom  we  derive  the  tavern  sign  of  the  Swan 
wiUi  Two  Necks,  a  corruption  of  Swan  with  Two  Nicks, 
the  marks  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  swans  of  the 
Hmnes. 


Th  Scienee  of  Arithmetic :  a  Systematic  Course 
of  Numerical  Reasoning  and  Computation,  with 
f;€ry  numerous  Exercises,  By  James  Coenwbll, 
Ph.D.,  and  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M. A.  London : 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Abitidcstic,  like  language,  is  degraded  hy  the 
ordmary  practice  of  the  schools  from  a  science 
to  an  art — and  that  not  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
Boles  are  substitated  for  principles,  and  arbitrary 
division  for  a  natural  development.  The 
principals  of  the  Borough-road  Training  School 
▼onld  reform  all  this.  In  the  work  jointly 
issued  by  Dr.  Comwell  and  Mr.  Fitch,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  on  which  a  rule  of 
arithmetic  depends  always  precedes  the  state- 
ment of  the  role  itself;  and  every  process  em- 
ployed in  the  solution  of  questions  is  referred 
to  8ome  gencoral  law  or  truth  in  the  theory  of 
numbers.  They  thus  convert  what  is  usually 
an  engine  of  torture  into  an  instrument  of  men- 
tal discipline.  They  do  not  pretend  to  make  easy 
the  study  they  reclaim  to  the  sciences ;  but 
they  remove  unnecessary  difficulties  from  the 
path  of  the  tyro,  and  give  him  an  intellectual 
equivalent  for  his  intellectual  labour.  The 
vabe  ;of  the  book  to  the  schoolmaster  is  evi- 
^noed  by  the  intimation  that  "  many  of  the 
questio&s  are  seleoted  from  the  Cambridge  and 


London  examination  papers,"  and  that  the 
mastery  of  its  contents  will  qualify,  so  far  as 
arithmetic  is  concerned,  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 
To  the  commercial  student  it  offers  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  change  in  our  coinage. 
The  theory  and  rules  of  decimal  calculation  are 
made  prominent,  **  under  the  conviction  that  an 
accurate  and  ample  knowledge  of  the  decimal 
system  is  more  than  ever  important  at  this 
moment,  whether  the  degimaluation  of  our 
money,  weights,  and  measures  take  effect  imme- 
diately or  not." 


Familiar  Fables:  in  Easy  LanguagCj  suited  to 
the  Juvenile  Mind.  By  Miss  Cobner.  The 
Illustrations  by  Alfred  CrowquiU  and  James 
I^orthcote,  Esqs.     London  :  Dean  and  Son. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  Actors,  Puss  in  Boots* 
Mother  Goose,  By  Miss  Cobneb.  Illustrated 
by  Harrison  Weir. 

Miss  CoRNsa  is  certainly  the  good  fedry  of  the 
modem  nursery.  She  has  done,  probably,  more 
than  any  living  woman  to  chase  away  the  hob- 
goblins that  used  to  stare  at  little  cluldren  out 
of  Family  Bibles  and  Fox's  Martyrs;  and  instead 
thereof,  peopled  their  tiny  world  with  appari- 
tions that  never  torment,  but  generally  talk  good 
sense  with  a  laughing  face.  Here  she  is  again, 
regular  as  the  holidays — though  her  publishers 
are  a  little  behind — and  this  time  with  a  parlour 
edition  of  .^op  in  one  hand,  and  two  volumes  of 
juvenile  dramas  in  the  other.  In  easy  prose  and 
easier  verse — ^with  Crowquill  illustrations  and 
pictorial  covers — she  is  ready  to  amuse  the 
noisiost  romps,  or  even  the  dullest  mopes,  for  an 
hour  or  two.  The  "  Little  Plays"  were  first  per- 
formed at  Christmas  '53 ;  and  with  such  hearty 
applause  that  they  were  announced  for  repetition, 
with  new  scenery  and  characters — "Puss  in 
Boots  "  and  "  Mother  Goose."  Capitally  is  the 
dramatic  idea  sustained,  and  the  indispensable 
moral  brought  out.  And  capital,  too,  are  the 
stage  directions — so  cheaply  and  easily  to  be 
accomplished,  that  no  company  of  "Little  Actors" 
with  a  few  E^iUings  in  ^eir  money-box  and  a 
clever  carpenter  and  dresser  among  them,  need 
despair  of  getting  up  an  entertainment — ^in  the 
drawing-room  that  opens  into  mamma's  boudoir, 
or  the  parlour  that  bias  folding-doors — an  enter- 
tainment that  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with 
plaudits,  and  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  cake. 


The  Political  Annual  and  Reformer's    Jland- 
Book  for  1855.    London :  Freeman. 

Let  no  man  think  to  discharge  a  special  duty 
without  special  teaching.  To  be  a  "  Beformer" 
we  hold  to  be  aduty  of  citizenship ;  but  the  ohA- 
racter  can  no  more  be  sustained  without  pre- 
paration ox  continual  car0|  thau  that  of  a  but- 
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geon  or  other  professional.  But,  happily,  it  needs 
less  care  and  training  :  a  yearly  hand-book  may 
suffice,  if  well  conned.  We  know  of  no  better, 
if,  indeed,  there  be  any  other,  than  this  Politi- 
cal Annual.  We  have  been  familiar  with  it 
these  eight  or  ten  years  past,  and  do  not  remem- 
ber that  it  ever  failed  to  give  the  information  or 
direction  wanted.  This  year,  the  war  may  seem 
to  impair  its  interest ;  but,  in  truth,  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Facts  that  underlie,  and  may  pre- 
sently overtop,  the  strife  of  Governments  and 
the  disappointmenta  of  nations,  will  be  found 
here  duly  laid  down  and  indexed.   . 


ITotma  tcith  their  Fronts  Off.  By  J.  Hain  Fkis- 
WRLL.  Illustrated  by  M'Connell.  London : 
Blackwood. 

Fofi  the  title  of  this  little  book  the  author 
acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the  artist. 
He  owes  him  little  else.  We  don't  much 
admire  the  painted,  pantomimic  cover ;  and  we 
think  it  very  likely  to  repel  from  the  inside 
many  who  would  appreciate  what  is  to  be  found 
there.  Mr.  FrisweU  has  taken  a  dozen  houses 
— familiar  enough,  some  of  them,  to  the  metro- 
politan note-taker — ^and  made  them  discourse  of 
their  tenants.  And  with  real  humour,  pathos,  and 
tact  does  he  make  them  so  discourse.  It  did 
not  need  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Thackeray  to 
show  that  hore  we  have  a  student  and  disciple, 
though  not  an  imitator.  Sometimes  the  resem- 
blance to  Dickens  is  more  apparent ;  but  in  the 
abler  pieces,  as  the  ** Private  Asylum,*'  the  pupil 
of  the  greatest  living  master  is  seen.  We  could 
quote  pages,  were  not  the  price  of  the  book  so 
low  as  to  make  a  quotation  superfluous,  to  show 
that  Mr.  FrisweU  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  quaint 
and  the  touching, — a  genuine  sympathy  with 
goodness  and  with  sorrow.  Let  him  take  tnore 
care,  and  he  will  do  yet  much  better. 


HISTORY,  POLITICS,  AND  POETRY  OF  THE 
WAR. 

The  War;  or,  Voices  from  the  Hanks.  London: 
Eoutledge. 

The  Neighbours  of  Russia,  and  History  of  the 
Present  War  to  the  Siege  of  Sehastopol  By 
JoHK  Baynxxl  Moeell,  Author  of  ^'Hussia 
as  It  Is,"  &c.,  &c.     London :  T.  Nelson. 

War  Waits.  By  QcELiLD  Massey.  London: 
Bogue. 

The  Battle  of  the  Alma :  a  ^National  Ballad.  By 
JoHK  WiLLiijki  Fletcheb,  Author  of  "  Try- 
phena,  and  other  Poems,"  &c.  London:  R. 
Theobald. 

The  first  of  the  above-named  publications  is 
mainly  a  compilation  from  the  newspapers  of 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  officers  and  soldiers 
engaged  in  the  Crimea.    But  let  it  not  therefore 


be  lightly  thought  of !  It  is  an  invaluable  and 
imperishable  book.  It  is  history  written  by  the 
mfd^ers  of  history — annals  of  the  camp,  written 
on  the  drum-head  and  the  knapsack.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  such  a  volume,  or  even  a 
few  leaves  of  such  a  volume,  written  by  the 
soldiers  of  Xcnophon,  of  CsDsar,  or  of  CromweU ! 
What  a  corrective  would  it  be  to  the  Anabaids, 
the  Commentaries,  and  Clarendon!  What  an 
exhaustless  mine  for  the  historian,  the  antiquary, 
and  the  dramatist !  This,  that  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  more  than-  twelve  thousand  readers, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  read  long  generations 
hence.  Written  hg  the  people,  it  is  a  people's 
book,  and  will  go  down  to  their  children  with 
the  works  of  Bunyan  and  Defoe.  It  is  edited, 
wo  must  add,  in  so  very  skilfiil  a  fashion,  that 
the  editor  has  done  himself  an  injustice  in  with- 
holding his  name.  Ho  has  done  his  work  as 
the  soldiers  have  done  theirs — ^patriotically,  ex- 
cellently, and  with  a  modest  unconsciousness  of 
merit. 

Mr.  MoreU's  new  book  is  the  fourth  or  fifth 
he  has  produced  since  Eussia  took  possession  of 
the  PrincipaUties  and  of  our  presses.  So  indus- 
trious a  writer  can  hardly  be  expected  to  execute 
his  work  in  a  very  artistic  fashion ;  but  Mr. 
Morell  is  quite  aware,  we  believe,  of  this  hard 
condition,  and  is  patriotically  content  to  be 
effective.  Therein  he  is  certainly  successful. 
He  has  done  more  than  any  other  English  author 
to  enlighten  his  countrymen  as  to  the  real  con- 
ditions under  which  the  war  is  conducted — ^the 
essential  weakness  of  the  enemy  and  his  acci- 
dental strength ;  our  right  relation  to  Turkey, 
and  our  natural  allies.  His  works  are  not 
formally  didactic  or  declamatory ;  they  profess 
to  inform, — and  while  doing  that  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  they  cannot  but  afi!cct  the  judgment 
and  the  conscience  of  the  reader.  In  ''Ilussia 
and  her  Neighbours"  both  these  qualities  arc 
carried  to  a  high  pitch.  In  the  course  of  his 
three  hundred  closely-printed  pages,  he  goes 
over  the  whole  field  of  the  war  question — the 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose,  the  countries 
in  which  it  is  being  fought  out,  the  nations  that 
are  actually  or  proximately  engaged,  the  delays 
and  devices  of  diplomatists,  the  successes  and 
misfortimes  of  the  conmianders.  It  is  a  perfect 
repertory  of  facts,  sown  thick  with  pungent  and 
suggestive  conunents. 

Gerald  Massey  modestly  introduces  his  '*War 
Waits" as  "rough andreadywarrhymes," scarcely 
to  be  looked  upon  ''as  poetic  fruit  maturely 
ripened,  but  rather  as  windfalls  shook  down 
in  this  wild  blast  of  war,"  which  he  hastens  to 
present  "  while  they  may  yet  be  seasonable,  lest 
they  should  not  keep."  They  are,  however,  by 
no  means  crabbed,  sour,  and  diy, — but  full- 
blooded,  ruddy  fruit,  pleasant  to  the  eye  of 
poetic  taste,  sweet  and  strong  as  wine  and  milk 
to  the  patriotic  heart ; — fruit  worthy  of  the  tree 
that  but  lately  shook  down  so  glorious  a  load  of 
spring  blossoms.    We  cannot  criticise  them — ^for 
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they  have  taken  us  captive  by  their  trumpet- 
voiced  utterance  of  our  own  passionate  hopes  and 
desires;  their  soft,  plaintive  breathing  of  our 
household  griefs.  We  are  ashamed  to  quote 
from  a  shilling  book  of  rhymes, — ^but  we  must, 
if  only  that  our  readers  may  see  what  a  rare 
shilling's-worth  is  here.  Passing  over  page 
after  page  on  which  the  eye  catches  already 
familiar  lines,  we  take  first  this  noble  stanza, 
from  the  poem  "After  Alma:  in  Memory  of 
the  Dead:"— 

They  saw  the  Angel  Iris  o*ep 

Their  deluge  of  grim  fire ; 
And  with  th^  life's  last  tide  theif  lore 

The  Arh  of  Freedom  higher! 
And  grander  't  Is  1'  the  dash  of  death 

To  ride  on  Battle's  billows. 
When  Vietorffs  kisses  take  the  breath. 

Than  sink  on  balmiest  pillows ! 
Ah,  Victory!  joyfaj  Victory  ! 

Like  love,  thou  bringest  sorrow ; 
But,  O !  for  such  an  hour  with  thee, 

Who  could  not  die  to-morrow  ? 

"A  Cry  from  Exile"  is  a  monody  of  martyr 
woe  that  we  fain  would  have  work  its  way  into 
the  ear  of  England,  if  only  lest  it  go  up  to 
Heaven  an  appeal  against  her.  But  perhaps 
England  will  be  more  likely  to  hear  it  as  it 
ra^s  in  the  high  strains  ''  of  the  Battle  Charge," 
—or  as  ithymjisthe  epithalamium  of  the  Alliance, 
"Liberty's  Nuptial  Wreath," — or  as  it  laughs  in 
the  sardonic  humour  of  ''Nicholas  and  the 
Eritiah  Lion,"— or  as  it  hisses  through  these 
seething  couplets,  and  breaks  forth  in  the  traly 
bardic  aspiration  that  follows  : — 

CEBTAnr  lOKISTEBS  AND  THE  PBOPLE. 

With  faces  tum'd  from  Battle,  they  went  forth ; 

We  marcht  with  ours  set  stern  against  the  Xorth. 

They  shuffled  lest  theur  feet  might  rouse  the  dead  ; 

We  went  with  martial  triamph  in  our  tread. 

They  trembled  lest  the  world  might  come  to  blows ; 

We  quivered  for  the  tug  and  mortal  close. 

They  only  meant  a  mild  hint  for  the  Czar ; 

We  would  have  bled  him  through  a  sumptuous  war. 

WTiile  they  were  quenching  Freedom's  scattered  fires, 

We  kindled  memories  of  heroic  Sires. 

They'd  have  this  proud  old  Enghmd  cringe  and  pray, 

"  Don't  smite  me.  Kings ;  but  if  you  will,  you  may :" 

We'd  make  her  as  in  those  proud  times  of  old. 

When  Cromwell  spoke,  and  Blake's  war  thunders  roU'd. 

They  to  the  passing  powers  of  darkness  fawn ; 

With  warrior's  joy  we  greet  this  crimson  Dawn. 

To  crown'd  Bloodsuckers  they  would  bind  us  slaves ; 

We  would  be  free,  or  sleep  in  glorious  graves. 

State^ders,  Here  or  There,  weave  webs  alike ; 

These  hold  the  victims,  while  the  others  strike. 

The  Dwarfs  trail  our  great  Banner  in  the  mire ; 

We  ask  for  men  to  bear  it  high  and  higher. 

0,  itop  thar  fiddling  over  War's  grim  revel. 

And  pitch  them  from  their  dream-land  to — the  Devil. 

AUSTBIA2r  ALLIANCE. 

How  shall  I  help  thee,  Mother,  in  thy  need  ? 

I  cry,  amd  look  nuf  Ufe  out  thro*  mine  eyes, 

Across  the  smoke  of  thy  great  Sacrifice, 

Give  me  some  periloas  poet,  or  daring  deed. 

0,  might  I  breathe  in  Song  heroic  breath. 

And  strike  my  harp,  as  Lightning  smites  his  wires. 

To  hear  Qod's  message  with  celestial  fires ! 


Sing  how  the  Glory  of  our  land  hath  risen ; 
Sing  midnight  poeans  by  the  Martyrs'  graves ; 
Walk  War's  red  highways,  voyage  g^m  wide  waves 
Or  in  an  English  cheer  go  down  to  death, 
Where  the  soiU  bursts  in  wings  on  Battlers  noind! 
No!  England  waves  her  Minstrels  forth  to  find 
Our  Lion  Heart  again  in  Austria's  prison. 

After  this,  Mr.  Fletcher's  ballad  need  be  very 
"national"  to  deserve  that  title.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  sufficiently  close  description,  in 
flowing,  sounding  verse,  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  Alma.  Here  and  there  is  an  instance 
of  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  the  high  level 
chosen, — as  when  we  are  told  "  Lord  Eaglan's 
British  blood  was  up ;"  and  again — 

"  Can  two  guns,"  exclaimed  Lord  Raglan, 
Who  beheld  the  dreadful  pass, — 

"  Can  two  guns  be  placed  to  grapple 
With  that  overwhelming  mass  V* 

But  the  spirit  and  merit  of  the  whole  per- 
formance are  more  fairly  seen  are  this  closing 
stanza: — 

And  while  a  nunbow  spans  the  doud, 

A  dew-drop  gems  the  morn ; 
While  the  hills  lie  lapped  in  verdure 

And  the  valleys  laugh  with  corn ; 
While  the  west  wind  cools  the  summer  eve ; 

While  the  ocean  flings  its  foam ; 
While  the  Frenchman  owns  his  fatherland. 

And  the  Englishman  his  home ; 
Like  incense  from  a  censer, 

Shall  be  wafted  far  and  wide. 
The  story  of  the  Alma 

And  the  valiant  arms  allied : 
A  cheer  for  those  who  conquered. 

And  a  dirge  for  those  who  died. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mother  and  Son,  a  Tale  (London :  Parker),  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  volumes  of  a  popu- 
lar character,  intended,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  present  samples,  to  inculcate  honesty, 
modesty,  religious  sentiment,  and  sound  princi- 
ple among  the  readers  and  purchasers  of  cheap 
literature.  The  story  of  Wat  Markham  and  his 
mother  is  in  all  respects  unobjectionable,  hut  it 
has  the  unfortunate  demerits  of  being  tame  and 
unexciting,  and,  for  that  reason  is  not  likely, 
we  fear,  to  be  very  extensively  read  by  the 
juveniles  for  whose  edification  it  is  intended. 
The  plot  is  plainly  suggested  by  the  old  story  of 
the  son  who,  standing  on  the  gallows  ready  to 
be  turned  off,  bit  off  his  mother's  car,  and  up- 
braided her  with  his  last  breath  for  her  ruinous 
indulgence.  A  more  cheerful  class  of  fiction 
than  this  will  be  more  likely  to  effect  the  phi- 
lanthropic object,  and  to  remunerate  the  outlay 
of  the  projectors  of  the  series. — The  Hunter's 
Feast;  or.  Conversations  around  the  Camp-fire, 
by  Captain  Mayne  Reid  (Hodgson's  Parlour 
Library),  is  a  collection  of  spirit-stirring  exploits 
and  exciting  and  perilous  adventures  in  field, 
flood,  and  forest,  together  with  some  characteris- 
tic sketches  of  life  and  living  men  in  the  far 
wilderness  of  the  West.    The  book  is  fall  of 
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matter,  and  formB  a  capital  companion  for  the 
fireside^  or  a  comer-seat  in  a  railway  carriage. 
— The  lUmtrated  I/mdan  Jfagmine,  for  January, 
1855,  ia  a  decided  improyement  upon  anything 
since  the  first  two  or  three  promissory  numbers 
of  that  Journal.  The  literary  contents  are  good: 
Horace  Mayhew  has  a  pleasant  January  sketch, 
and  the  editor  furnishes  an  agreeable  paper 
on  "Southsea  Beach."  The  illustrations  of 
this  Number  are  profuse,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  excellent.  We  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  fewer  of  them  and  better  would  tell 
more  effectually  with  the  public. — Poetical  Ten- 
tativeBy  by  Lynn  Erith  (Saunders  and  Otley), 
is  a  volume  of  slight  sketches  in  Terse,  not  by 
any  means  wanting  in  poetic  feeling,  but  want- 
ing too  much  in  poetic  power.  They  are  not 
without  promise,  however,  but  strike  us  rather 
as  the  idle  and  fitful  preludings  of  a  harp  out 
of  which  good  music  is  to  be  got  when  the 
harper  shall  address  himself  to  the  task,  than  as 
performances  for  which  he  has  a  right  to  claim 
a  serious  audience.  After  reading  the  whole 
volume  we  can  fix  upon  no  passage  which  our 
readers  would  thank  us  for  quoting,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  scarcely  one  which  would 
offend  their  taste. — The  Claims  of  Capital  and 
Labour,  by  W.  Pare  (London :  Wwd  and  Lock), 
is  an  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  the  labourers  by 
one  who  employs  them  extensively.  Starting 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  xmder  the  pre- 
sent system  the  labourer  receives  but  an  inade- 
quate portion  of  his  earnings,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  injustice, 
and  then  to  point  out  the  remedies  for  it.  The 
causes  he  finds  partly  in  the  absurd  claims  of 
capitalists,  who  by  seeking  to  increase  profits  at 
the  rate  of  compound  interest,  ^efeat  their  own 
purposes  and  entail  misery  upon  the  workman 
— ^partly  from  the  discord  between  employer  and 
employed  arising  out  of  the  straggle  for  un- 
natural profits — and  partly  firom  our  restricted 
circulating  medium,  which,  govcming  the  rate 
of  production  by  controlling  the  demand,  de- 
prives the  labourer  of  work  whenever  money  is 
scarce.  The  remedies  he  suggests  for  adoption 
are,  a  reform  in  our  monetary  laws  which  shall 
give  us  a  real  "  freedom  of  exchange  " — a  uni- 
versal system  of  education — an  alteration  in 
the  laws  of  partnership — and  the  formation 
of  firee  industrial  colonies  by  funds  loaned  from 
the  State,  as  a  practical  recognition  by  society 
of  the  right  to  labour.  The  spirit  of  this  pamph- 
let, so  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  the  author  would  be  willing 
to  see  the  principles  which  he  has  mooted  car- 
ried out  to  their  fiill  extent,  seeing  that  their 
operation  would  be  to  destroy  or  displace  the 
whole  manufacturing  'ocracy  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  too,  that  he  has 
not  made  himself  intelligible  on  the  monetary 
question :  what  he  would  have  done  we  can 
indeed  form  some  approximate  notion  of,  but  as 
to  how  it  is  to  bo  accomplished,  if  he  have  any 


idea  himself,  he  does  not  condescend  to  inform 
his  readers.  War  Echoes,  by  Alfred  Knott 
(Houlston  and  Stoneman),  is  a  dozen  pegea  of 
verse  by  a  compositor,  containing  among  other 
things  a  prediction  of  the  fiill  of  Seb^topol, 
which  we  shaU  be  glad  to  see  accomplished. — 
The  Assurance  Magmine  for  January,  1855 
(London:  Layton),  contains,  besides  several 
studied  and  scientific  articles,  which  would  be 
Qreek  to  the  general  reader,  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  "  Laws  of  Mortality  and  Sickness  of  the 
Labouring  Glasses  of  Enghmd,"  and  a  paper  of 
rather  doubtful  excell^ce  on  the  ''Decimal 
Coinage,"  the  costly  and  impracticable  sugges- 
tions of  which  there  is  happily  no  danger  of  our 
seeing  carried  out  even  in  experiment  A  clever 
Jew  dealer  in  silver  would  make  a  rousing  for- 
tune by  this  scheme  before  it  had  been  a  month 
in  operation,  and  would  of  course  make  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  public. — lyaser^s  Mayoiine  for 
January  shows  a  good  bill  of  fare.  The  best 
dish  to  our  mind  is  a  second  batch  of  Danish 
Ballads,  which,  though  they  tell  of  bloody  and 
merciless  horrors  and  revenges,  are  full  of  a 
wild,  kind  nature,  not  wanting  in  true  passi<m 
and  tenderness,  and  are  capitally  done  into 
English,  not  straight-laced.  ''l!he  Soldi^'s 
View  of  the  Campaign"  is  not  at  all  like  a 
soldier's  diction;  "  words,  words,  words,"  there 
are  in  abundance,  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
information,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  is  any- 
thing but  new.  The  story  of  "  Alwyn's  First 
Wife"  is  well  conceived  and  charmingly  told, 
and  deserves  to  be  warmly  welcomed  from  month 
to  month  as  it  goes  on. — The  Traffic  in  Intoxi- 
cating Drif^ :  its  Evils  and  its  Remedy:  or,  a 
Maine  Law  the  only  Hope  for  JBnyland,  by  S. 
Couling  (London:  Tweedie),  is  a  clever  little 
book  written  in  an  earnest  spirit,  and  in  a  good, 
plain,  and  practical  style.  The  advocates  of  the 
Maine  Law  will  find  their  best  arguments  here 
arranged  in  full  force,  and  though  we  cannot 
addpt  the  whole  of  the  writer's  proposed  reforms 
without  some  modification,  we  can  heartily  wish 
him  success  in  his  mission.  This  little  volume  is 
worthy  of  a  more  deUbente  notice,  and  at  a 
future  day  we  may  call  the  reader^s  attention  to 
it  at  greater  length. — La  Fleur  et  la  FeuiOe,  par 
le  Chevalier  de  Chatelaia  (London :  W.  Jeffs), 
18  a  translation  into  French  verse  of  "The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf '^  of  Chaucer.  M.  Chatelain 
has  accomplished  his  task  with  rare  cleverness 
and  tact,  rendering  the  old  English,  almost  line 
for  line,  into  modem  French.  The  foUoVring 
may  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

The  Nightingale^  with  M  mery  a  note 

Answerid  him,  that  alle  the  wode  yrong 
So  sodainlj,  that  as  it  were  a  sote 

I  stode  aitonied,  and  was  with  the  mig 

Thocow  ravished,  that  tOl  late  and  Img 
I  ne  wist  iq  what  place  I  was  ne  where* 
Ayen  methonght  liie  song  e'en  by  mine  ere* 
The  above  is  thus  rendered : — 

Quand  11  se  tut,  soadaln  le  Rossignol 

Lni  r^pondit  do  sa  voiz  penetrante. 
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£t  touB  le  bois  s^nit  par  son  b^mol 

Beluit  son  flouffle^  eut  sa  feuille  beante ; 
£t  ne  Mvais  en  entendant  son  sol, 
Oii  moi  j'etaii ; — c'^Uut  one  merveille 
Qui  me  sembkut  cbaoter  k  mon  orcUle. 
The  difficulty  of  txanslating  such  an  author  as 
Chaucer  would  deter  most  French  litterateurs 
from  the  undertaking,  and  M.  Chatelain  deserves 
liberal  encouragement  for  the  ability  and  energy 
he  has  dbplayed. — The  Butterflies  of  Great 
£ritam.  Part  Y.  (Orr  and  Co.)  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  favourably,  and  ftiUy  maintains  the  pro- 
mise of  the  earlier  numbers. — The  Theory  and 
Praeiice  of  Landscape  Painting  in  Water-  Colours. 
By  George  Barnard.  Parts  VI.  and  VII.  are  the 
completing  portions  of  this  useM  and  excellent 
work.  The  engravings  in  chromatype  equal  the 
best  that  have  been  produced  by  niat  process, 
which  of  all  others  is  most  valuable  to  the 
student  of  water-colours.  The  text  of  these 
closing  numbers  treats  of- ''  Eocks  and  Water," 
of  "Aerial  Perspective,"  of  "Mountains  and 
Distances,"  of  "  Effects,"  of  "  Rustic  Figures," 
of  "Contrasts  of  Colour,"  of  "Style,  Manner, 
and  Execution."  All  these  departments  of  art 
are  treated  skilfully,  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  learner,  intelligibly.  The  volume 
is  now  perfected,  and  we  trust  that  by  an  exten- 


sive circulation  it  may  be  made  the  meana  of 
disseminating  just  ideas  of  art  and  facilitating 
the  practice  of  water-colour  painting. 
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JXtOAimtA  Provident  lastittttion.— At  the  nineteenth 
annual  neettng  of  the  members  of  tiie  National  Proei- 
dent  Inrtittttion,  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  20, 1854;  S.  H.  Lucas,  Esq.,  in  the  chair; 
the  secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the 
past  year,  as  follows : — 

'*  On  thk,  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  institution,  the 
DireeCors  have  mat  pleasure  in  submitting  to  their 
fellow  members  nie  fbllowing  gratifying 

BXPOBT. 

"  In  ihe  last  twelve  months  1,545  proposals  for  assur- 
anoe  have  been  made  to  the  board ;  the  number  of  policies 
Ivoed  is  1,302,  assuring  the  sum  of  583,074/. ;  the  annual 
premiums  on  wMdi  amount  to  19,624/.  8s.  8d.  The 
remMning  24S  propoeali  have  either  been  declined  or 
not  completed.  This  large  amount  of  business  during 
the  year  juat  dosed  affords  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
high  positioii  which  the  institution  has  so  Ions  held  in 
public  estimation  is  steadily  muntained,  notwithstanding 
the  eager  competition  to  whidi  all  Life  Assurance  Offices 
are  now  sabjeeCed. 

*  The  nnmber  of  deaths  this  year  has  been  139 ;  the 
clumB  arising  ftom  these,  induding  bonuses,  added  to 
the  aums  assured,  amount  to  70,051/.  14s.  4d.,  being 
6^437/.  17s.  8d.  less  than  tite  preceding  year.  The  total 
amoont  paid  and  in  course  of  payment,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution,  to  the  representatives  of 
deceased  members,  is  441,369/.  lis.  lid. 

"  The  aoeoonts  for  the  year  ending  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber last  have  been  duly  audited ;  the  balance  of  receipts 
over  the  disbmsements  in  that  period  is  117,669/.  6s., 
increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  institution  to  the  sum 
of  1/)0S^166I.  9s.  8d.,  which  is  inverted  on  mortgage  of 
real  estate,  and  on  Government  and  other  satisfactory 
sccoHtiM ;  49,372/.  being  advanced  on  loan  at  interest  to 
memben  on  security  of  thdr  respective  policies. 


"The  annual  income  arising  from  the  premiums  of 
13,175  existing  policies  (after  deducting  the  sum  of 
33,348/.  178.  2d.  for  abatement  of  premiums  at  the 
last  division)  is  177,999/.  5s.  9d.,  and  from  interest  on 
invested  capital,  4i,073/.  78.  7d.;  showing  a  total 
annual  income  of  222,072/.  13s.  4d. 

"  The  Acts  relating  to  friendly  societies,  under  which 
this  institution  was  originally  enrolled,  have  of  late 
years  undergone  repeated  alterations.  This  frequent 
change  in  the  law  was  productive  of  such  great  incon- 
venience that  the  Directors  felt  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  unite  with  certain  other  sodetit»  similarly  founded 
in  applying  to  Parliament  for  a  special  Act,  whereby 
they  might  in  fiiture  be  relieved  from  restrictions  ap- 
plicable only  to  local  societies.  This  desirable  object 
was  attained  at  the  dose  of  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, when  an  Act  (17  and  18  Vic,  c.  Ivi.)  was 
passed,  whereby  this  and  other  societies  are  hence- 
forward relieved  from  restrictions,  and  are  placed,  in 
regard  to  the  scope  and  character  of  business,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  Life  Assurance  societies." 

Then  followed  a  statement  showing  the  application  of 
the  bonuses  at  the  quinquennial  divirions  of  1842, 1847, 
and  1852;  also  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
policies  from  1835  to  1853,  amounting  to  17,494, 
and  the  amount  of  income  and  oapital.  To  this  was 
appended  a  balance-sheet,  showing  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  institution  for  the  year  en^g  No- 
vember, 1854,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  funds  and 
effects  at  the  same  date.  The  Report  was  adopted  unani- 
mously ;  and,  after  an  able  speech  from  the  chair,  and 
the  transaction  of  the  usual  business,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  voted  to  the  Chidrman,  and  to  the  Direc- 
tors, for  their  excellent  management ;  and  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 

Anchor  Assurance  Company.— The  following  are 
the  businesfl  particulars  of  the  last  annual  Report  of  the 
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Company,  gnbmitted  to  the  meeting:  ot  Bliareholdera  in 
October;  H.  T.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

"  The  preminms  received  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1854— are  Yire  premiums,  11,814^.  178.  7d. ;  Life 
premiums.  9,347/.  28.  9d. ;  Annuity  premiums,  1,585Z.  8s. 
—in  the  whole,  22,747i.  8s.  4d." 

The  following  statement  shows  the  steady  increase  in 
the  Fire  business : — 

£      s.    d. 

...      1,664    7    5 

...      8,618  19    3 

...      7,971    4    3 

...      4,924  18    6 

...      8,399  11    8 

...    11,814  17    7 

Insuring  £1,902,666 

Ditto       2,700,969 

Ditto       4,314,926 


"Firedotiesfirom  1851  to  1852 
Ditto  ditto  185S  to  1853 
Ditto       ditto  1853  to  1854 

Fire  prems.  from  1851  to  1852 
Ditto  ditto  1852  to  1853 
Ditto      ditto  1853  to  1854 

^repoUdesfrom  1851  to  1852 
Ditto  ditto  1852  to  1853 
Ditto      ditto  1853  to  1854 


"  The  Life  Department  is  still  progressing  in  the  most 
latasfactory  manner;  and  since  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Cave,  the  managing  director,  a  very  marked  activity  and 
increose  has  taken  place  in  this  important  branch  of  the 
Company*s  business. 

Tlie  losses  on  fire  dui^g  the  past  year 

amount  to         £8,491  18    5 

On  life      8,135  10    2 


£11,627    8    7 
Leaving  a  surplus  to  the  Company's 
credit  of        £11,119  19    9 

"  The  attention  of  the  Directors  has  been  given  to  the 
beat  mode  of  diminishing  the  Company's  outlay,  without 
impairing  its  efficiency.  This  important  subject  has  been 
fully  considered,  and  the  Directors  have  the  satisfaction 
to  state,  that  a  considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  ensuing  year. 

"With  respect  to  the  further  issue  of  the  unap- 
propriated stock  of  the  Company,  the  Directors  propose 
not  to  allot  shares  after  January  next,  except  at  a 
premium,  to  be  hereafter  fixed,  but  in  the  meantime  to 
issue  shares  to  a  Umited  extent  at  par  to  any  present 
shareholder,  and  on  his  introduction,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Directors,  to  any  party  who  may  be  deemed 
by  the  board  likely  to  bring  insurances  or  business 
connexions  to  the  office.  In  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject it  may  be  stated,  that  within  the  past  ^car  upwards 
of  300  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  share- 
holders, holding  upwards  of  20,000  shares. 

"  Mr.  Jehn  Robert  Dalby,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  John  Wertheimer,  three  of  the  Directors,  retiro  in 
ordinary  rotation. 

"  The  Directors,  in  conclusion,  believe  that  the  Company 
is  now  firmly  and  successfully  established:  they  look 
with  satisfaction  to  the  present,  and  hopefulness  to  the 
future.  In  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  sphero  of  the 
Company's  operations,  they  pray  in  aid  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  numerous  body  of  their  shareholders,  and 
feel  assured,  that  at  this  period  of  the  Company's 
liistory,  it  has  reached  that  stage  when  it  is  unnecessary 
to  resort  to  untried  means,  or  to  depart  from  the 
customary  usages  which  regulate  the  practice  of  estab- 
lished offices  for  procuring  business;  relying  on  the 
fact,  that  there  is  in  the  large  uninsured  moss  of  property 
and  life,  a  wide  and  profitable  field  for  fail'  and  honour- 
able competition." 

A  satisfactory  balance-sheet  was  submitted  with  the 
Report. 

City  of  IfOndon  Life  Assurance  Society. — The 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  at  the 
offices.  Royal  Exchange-buildings ;  Mr.  O.  M.  Dowdes- 
well  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  Leeks,  the  secretary,  read  the  foUowmg 


BEPOST. 

"  The  Directors  have  now,  for  the  ninth  time,  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  to  the  shareholders  the  annual  account 
of  their  steward^p.  The  past  year  has  not  only  been 
eventful  in  politicid,  but  also  finandal  and  sanitary  de- 
rangements ;  and  the  activity  of  competition  among  Life 
Assurance  Companies  has  idso  greatly  increased.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  a  stream  of  new  business,  to  bear 
a  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  preceding  years, 
has  therefore  been  much  enhan^  within^  th^kst  twelve 
months.  Tet,  notwithstlmdiug  thfse  fiiltnrbwg  causes, 
and  more  especially  sucU  ^  reitUt  frim  &  sat4  at  warfare, 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  which  is  to  subtract  from  the 
means  of  provident  investment,  the  Directors  have 
the  gratification  of  stating  that  i^  new  business  trans- 
acted in  the  year  just  elapsed  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
preceding — ^the  business  of  which  (1853)  being  g^reatly  in 
excess  of  that  completed  in  any  year  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  society's  existence.  Since  the  last  annual  meeting, 
295  policies  have  been  issued,  assuring,  in  the  whole, 
141,585/.,andyieldinginannualpremiums,4,548/.15s.lld. 
The  Directors  have  also  to  report  that  further  proposals, 
to  the  extent  of  49,950/.,  have  been  declined ;  so  that 
the  total  transactions  before  the  board  involved  i^^ca- 
tions  for  assurance  to  the  extent  of  191,5352.  Daring  the 
past  year,  12  claims  have  been  paid,  to  the  amount^  of 
3,780/.  12s.  8d. — ^being  Uas  than  the  estimated  aven^, 
particular  regard  being  had  to  the  number  of  lives  on 
risk,  the  sums  under  assurance,  and  the  dsvaatiaUiig  effect 
of  the  pestilence  which  lias  only  recently  ceasod  to  attict 
the  nation.  The  total  number  of  poh'cies  in  for«8  on  the 
31st  of  October  last,  after deductinglapses  and  discontinued 
pc^des,  is  1,297 — assuringasumof  5(H,887/.,and  yieliUng, 
in  annual  premiums,  an  income  of  15,696^.  98.  6d.  The 
balance-sheet  shows  that  the  investments  on  security  havo 
mcreased  to  9,  sum  of  83,984/.  6s.  3d.  Under  tbe  deed 
of  constitution  it  is  durected  that,  after  the  first  six  je^rs, 
a  triennial  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  society 
shall  be  made  from,  and  as  of  the  Slst  December  com- 
pleting such  term.  This  second  investigation,  to  enable 
the  Directors  to  decide  what  amount  of  bonoa  fthonld  be 
awarded  to  the  policy  and  shareholders,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  so  soon  as  the  laborious  character  of  the  opera- 
tion will  permit,  the  Directors  will  lay  before  the  share- 
holders the  result  of  the  valuation  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  society,  and  their  recommendation  con- 
sequent thereupon.  The  Directors  hare  been  indaoed, 
on  the  invitation  of  a  portion  of  the  metropoiitBB  clergy, 
to  put  forth  rates  for  industrial  Life  uUsuraoce,  under  the 
title  of  *  Savings'  Life  Assurance  for  all  Classes,'  base<l 
upon  small  weekly  contributions,  to  be  collected  tbroqgh 
the  instrumentality  of  the  clergy,  and  the  experience, 
although  limited,  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  justifies 
the  Directors  in  believing  that  great  success  will  at  no 
distant  day  crown  their  efforts  to  popularise  the  principics 
of  Life  Assurance.  A  mournful  task  now  remains 
to  the  Directors.  They  have  for  themselves,  and  the 
shareholders  of  the  society,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  brother 
director  and  shareholdei*,  Francis  Watts,  £sq.,  who  snnk 
after  a  few  hours  of  intense  suffering  under  an  attack  of 
cholera.  A  constant  attendant  at  the  deliberations  of 
the  board,  his  practical  knowledge  and  untiring  energy 
ever  directed  towards  the  expansion  and  development  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  society,  and  constantly  illustrated 
by  the  introduction  of  business  from  his  personal  con- 
nections, deserve  at  the  hands  of  your  Directors  thi^ 
record,  however  inadequate,  of  the  sense  they  entertain 
of  the  worth  of  their  departed  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer." 

The  Report  (with  the  balance-sheet)  was  unanimously 
adopted.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  61.  2s.  6d.  per  cent, 
was  declared;  the  retiring  Dicectors  and  auditors  were 
then  re-elected;  and  thanks  having  been  voted  to  the 
Chairman,  and  to  the  legal  and  other  officeri  tad  agents 
of  the  society,  the  meeting  separated. 
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ARCTIC     ENTERPRISE* 


W»  propose  in  the  following  paper  to  present 
the  reader  with  a  summary  of  the  exploits  of 
those  true  ''heroes  of  the  North''  who  have 
brared  misery  and  death  in  their  most  fearful 
forms  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  to  the 
success  of  which  mankind  have  for  centuries 
attached  a  degree  of  importance  imwarranted, 
we  think,  by  a  reasonable  estimation  of  its  value. 
yfe  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  con- 
gratulate themselves  and  the  brave  men  to  whom 
the  greatest  dangers  always  present  the  greatest 
attractions,  that  the  enthusiasm,  once  so  general, 
for  Arctic  exploration  has  died  away.  We  are 
fiw  from  desiring,  however,  that  the  record  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  still  less  of  what  has 
been  so  heroically  suffered,  amid  the  region  of 
eternal  ice  and  snow,  should  fade  from  remem- 
brance :  and  now  that  aU  that  is  worth  achiev- 
ing, so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  human  endea- 
vour, has  been  accomplished, — and  we  know  its 
real  value  as  well  as  the  exorbitant  and  ghastly 
price  we  have  paid  for  it, — ^it  seems  not  out  of 
seaaon  to  take  a  cursory  glance,  by  the  aid  of 
Ur.  Hayne's  little  book,  at  the  war  of  three 
hundred  years  waged  so  stubbornly  against  the 
elements,  and  the  triumphs  which  have  been 
won  by  it. 

The  Continent  of  Europe  was  full  of  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  success  of  Co- 
lumbus and  his  followers,  when  the  first  English 
expedition  started,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI., 
in  search  of  a  North  East  passage  to  India. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  of  the  great  navigator, 
drew  up  directions  for  their  guidance ;  and  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1553,  three  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard 
Chancelor,  sailed  from  Greenwich.  Willoughby 
parted  from  Chancelor  in  a  storm,  sailed  as  far  as 
^ova  Zembla,  thence  into  the  Northern  Ocean, — 
and  there  in  aU  probability  perished  with  the 
crews  of  two  of  the  vessels,  none  of  them  being 
ever  seen  again.  Chancelor  made  his  way  to 
the  White  ^a,  whence  he  travelled  over  land 
to  Koeoow,  where  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
with  the  Czar  Ivan  Yassilovitch  a  trade  between 


England  and  Russia,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Mus- 
covy Company,  who  soon  oiganized  a  regular 
system  of  traffic.  In  1556,  and  again  in  1580, 
the  English  renewed  the  endeavour  to  find  a 
North  East  passage :  both  expeditions  signally 
failed,  and  the  enterprise  lost  favour,  and  was 
abandoned. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  weighty  reasons  for 
finding  a  new  route  to  the  Indies,  prepared  the 
next  expedition,  which  sailed  from  the  Texel  in 
June,  1594,  and  consisted  of  four  vessels  under 
the  charge  of  William  Rarentz,  and  another. 
Like  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  this 
expedition  soon  separated  into  two  divisions. 
Rarentz's  partner  in  the  command  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  ocean  which  hounds  the  Russian  coast 
on  the  north, — and  supposing  that  he  had  only 
to  follow  the  coast  southward  to  reach  Cathay, 
did  not  press  onward  to  test  the  reality,  but 
made  all  sail  back  to  Holland  to  carry  the  joy- 
ful tidings  of  his  imaginary  discovery.  In  the 
meantime  Rarentz  pursued  his  way  as  far  as 
the  northern  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla,  but 
was  driven  back  by  floating  ice ;  and  meeting 
with  his  companions,  returned  with  them  to  the 
Texel. 

The  supposed  success  of  this  voyage  led  to 
another  expedition  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
expense  of  the  States  General,  who  furnished 
six  vessels  laden  with  aU  kinds  of  merchandise. 
The  vessels  proved  too  large  and  heavy-laden 
for  Polar  navigation,  and  had  to  return  to  Hol- 
land without  accomplishing  .  anything.  The 
following  year  the  Town  Council  of  Amsterdam 
fitted  out  two  vessels  for  discover}''  instead  of 
traffic,  confiding  one  to  the  command  of  Rarentz 
and  the  other  to  John  Comeliz  Ryp.  They  set 
sail  on  the  16th  of  May,  1596,  and,  not  agreeing 
well  together,  the  conmianders  parted  company 
after  coasting  the  eastern  shore  of  Spitzbergen. 
Ryp  returned  safely  home,  without  ejecting 
anything  of  importance;   while  Rarentz  with 
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undaunted  resolution  pursued  his  way  through 
fields  of  ice  to  the  most  northern  point  of  Koya 
Zcmhla.  Hero  ho  became^  in  spite  of  his 
utmost  efforts,  gruduaUy  frozen  up,  and  saw 
before  him  no  alternative  but  that  of  passing 
the  winter  in  that  desolate  region.  Happily 
an  abundance  of  driftwood  supplied  him  with 
the  meanA  of  building  a  house,  and  with  the  ne- 
cessary ^el.  The  task  of  erecting  a  sheltor  was 
not,  however,  accomplished  without .  immense 
labour,  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  the  carpenter, 
Avho  died  at  this  critical  moment.  The  party 
were  attacked  by  the  bears,  who  actually  scaled 
the  ship's  side  and  compelled  them  to  a  close 
£ght  for  their  lives.  They  completed  their  hut 
by  the  middle  of  October ;  and  then,  provisions 
falling  short,  had  to  put  themselves  on  allow- 
ance. The  cold  which  soon  after  set  in  terrified 
even  more  than  it  tortured  them — the  ice  was 
two  inches  thick  on  tho  walls  and  on  the  sides 
of  their  sleeping  cots ;  and  their  clothes  were 
white  with  frost  as  they  sat  by  the  fire,  burn- 
ing holes  in  their  stockings  without  wanning 
their  feet.  For  three  whole  months  they  saw 
no  sun ;  but  their  courage  never  flagged,  and 
they  made  merry  on  Twelfth-night,  as  they 
"would  have  done  in  their  own  country.  When 
the  spring  at  length  came,  and  they  looked  for 
the  means  of  return,  they  found  their  vessel  so 
jammed  in  by  drift-ice  that  her  escape  was  hope- 
less, and  they  were  obliged  to  attempt  a  voyage 
of  two  thousand  miles  in  the  two  open  boats 
which  offered  their  only  chance.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  voyage  the  boats  were  too  much  in- 
jured to  proceed,  and  had  to  be  drawn  up 
on  a  floating  piece  of  ice  for  repair.  Here,  on 
this  ice-rafit  poor  Barentz  breathed  his  last.  Ho 
died  calmly  and  bravely,  with  a  chart  of  those 
perilous  seas  spread  out  before  him,  and  his  last 
words  were  directions  as  to  the  course  which  his 
companions  had  to  steer.  By  the  end  of  August 
the  wi?eck  of  his  party  arrived  at  Kola,  where 
they  found  their  old  comrade  Ryp,  who  con- 
veyed them  to  Amsterdam. 

The  Hollanders,  now  discouraged,  discon- 
tinued their  Arctic  researches,  and  the  English,  a 
few  years  later,  again  resumed  them.  Fifty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  expedition  of  Bir 
Hugh  Willoughby,  when  the  worshipM  Com- 
pany of  London  Merchants  placed  a  vessel  under 
the  command  of  Henry  Hudson,  who  weighed 
anchor  on  the  22d  of  April,  1608.  Science  had 
made  large  advances  since  the  first  expedition 
Railed  and  failed— clear  water  was  known  to 
exist  beyond  the  icy  barrier,  and  imagination 
beheld  across  it  the  way  to  India.  Hudson, 
however,  got  no  farther  than  Fova  Zembla, 
whence  he  returned  safely  to  England  without 
effecting  anything.  A  subsequent  voyage  which 
he  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  proved  still  less  satisfactory. 
It  was  not  in  this  direction  that  the  genius  of 
Hudson  was  to  display  itself.  The  last  attempt 
at  a  North  East  passage  was  made  by  Captain 


John  Wood,  whom  the  Admiralty  introsted 
with  two  vessels.  Ho  was  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Xova  Zembla — and  taking  refuge  on  board 
anotlicr  vessel,  returned  home.  Thus  much  for 
enterprises  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

Pending  some  of  the  later  voyages  to  the 
J^^orth  East,  expeditions  having  the  same  object 
in  view  were  undertaken  with  the  ii)t«nt  to  cross 
the  Polar  seaB — and  it  was  in  these  expeditions 
that  Hudson  and  Baffin  commenced  their  career. 
These  attempts  showed  only  that  the  route  to 
India  in  that  direction  was  impracticable,  but 
they  had  an  effect  commercially  of  greater  value, 
as  it  is  to  them  that  England  owes  in  a  great 
degree  her  valuable  whale  fisheries. 

The  first  polar  voyage  (with  the  exception  of 
a  timid  cruise  in  the  "God-speed,"  by  one 
Stephen  Bennet)  was  that  of  Hudson,  \Ao  in 
1607  visited  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  frona 
thence  reached  Spitzbergen  and  sailed  to  81^ 
degrees  of  latitude.  Little  besides  some  valuable 
experience  was  gained  by  this  voyage.  The 
next  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Muscovy 
Company,  and  consisted  of  two  ships,  the 
"EHzabeth''  and  the  "Mary  Margaret,"  a 
whaler,  both  under  the  command  of  Jonas 
Poole.  It  resulted  in  a  most  lamentable  failure, 
both  the  vessels  being  wrecked  and  the  morinerB 
barely  escaping  with  their  lives. 

In  1614,  Fotherby  in  the  "  Thomasine,"  with 
Baffin  as  pilot,  accompanied  the  great  Greenland 
fleet  to  explore  the  seas  north  of  Spitzbergen. 
On  the  6tii  of  June  he  reached  Hakluyt'a 
Headland — to  the  north  of  this  the  ice  pre- 
sented an  impassable  barrier.  After  some  mdt- 
less  attempts  towards  the  west,  a  general  thaw 
enabled  him  to  push  onward  as  far  as  the  80th 
degree  of  latitude,  where  a  gigantic  bai-rier  of 
ice  stopped  his  further  progress.  He  returned 
home,  and  in  the  following  year  tried  his  fortune 
again  in  the  "Bichard"  with  the  same  ill- 
success.  These  failures  were  so  discouraging 
that  for  some  time  no  further  attempts  were 
made. 

It  was  in  a  north-westerly  direction  alone 
that  the  reputation  of  success  was  to  be  won,  as 
it  was  by  the  North  West  passage  alone  that 
the  Arctic  seas  were  to  be  crossed.  As  early  as 
the  year  1500,  eight  years  after  Columbus  had 
discovered  the  New  World,  the  first  attempt  to 
find  the  I^orth  West  passage  was  made  by 
Gaspar  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese.  He  at  first 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  finding  that  to 
be  a  river,  returned  and  visited  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  where  he  was  driven  back  by  ioebergs* 
The  year  following  he  prepared  two  vessel?,  and 
set  forth  again,  confident  of  success ;  but  his 
own  bark  foundered  in  a  storm  at  the  entrance 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Frobisher's  Strait — 
and  the  other  returned  to  Portugal.  The  loss  of 
Gaspar  Cortereal  was  followed  by  that  of  his 
brother  Miguel,  who  went  in  search  of  him,  and 
also  perished.  After  this  tragic  issue  Portugal 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  The  English  resumed 
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it  not  long  aftef,  and  have  prosecuted  it  at  in- 
ternals Up  to  the  present  day.     ' 

Of  the  earliest  expeditions  ftvm  our  own 
shores  but  little  is  known.  The  first  attempts, 
as  already  stated,  took  a  north-oasterly  direction. 
In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  Martin  Frobisher, 
throtigh  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
sailed  in  1576  with  three  small  yessels.  During 
July  and  August  they  coasted  Greenland  and 
Labrador,  and  fell  in  with  the  Esquimaux.  Little 
advuntage  resulted  from  this  voyage ;  but  Fro- 
bisher brought  home  some  brilliant  ore,  which 
beixig  mistaken  for  gold,  threw  the  country 
into  a  ferment,  and  supplied  the  means  for  a 
new  expedition,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  one 
of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Queen  herself. 
The  second  expedition  was  but  little  more  fruit- 
ful of  real  advantage  than  the  first;  but  the 
party  sucoeeded  in  collecting  two  hundred  tons 
of  the  glittering  ore,  and  as  on*  returning  no  one 
had  discovered  its  worthlessness,  the  voyage  was 
considered  eminently  successftd.  In  consequence 
a  large  squadron  was  fitted  out  in  the  summer 
of  1578,  commissioned  to  fetch  an  untold  amoimt 
of  trecisuie,  and  to  establish  a  colony.  This 
sqvatdroii  met  with  nothing  but  disasters,  and 
in  the  autumn  returned  in  a  shattered  condition. 
Frobiaher  made  no  more  voyages  of  discovery, 
and  finally  perished  in  attacking  a  French  fort. 

In  1685,  John  Davis,  being  intrusted  by  the 
men^nts  of  London  with  two  vessels,  the  "  Sun- 
shine" and  the  ^'Moonshine,"  was  sent  out  solely 
to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  He 
was  enclosed  with  icebergs  before  arriving  at 
Greenland,  and  was  glad  to  leave  the  desolate 
eoast  and  steer  through  open  water  at  the  north- 
west. In  this  direction  he  sailed  on  and  dis- 
covered the  noble  strait  that  bears  his  name. 
He  managed  to  conciliate  the  Esquimaux,  and 
Blrock  ttp  a  profitable  trade  with  them.  The 
approach  of  winter  drove  him  home,  when  he 
was  deservedly  well  received,  and  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  refitting  his  vessels  for  a  new  cruise.  In 
tiie  succeeding  spring  the  * '  Sunshine* '  and '  *  Moon- 
shine" were  joined  by  the  "Mermaid,"  and  Davis 
set  oat  anew.  He  reached  his  old  anchorage  in 
June,  1686,  and  rejoiced  his  old  friends  the 
Esqtiitnaux  by  the  distribution  of  presents, 
though  he  afterwards  got  embroiled  with  them 
owii^  to  their  thievish  propensities.  On  the 
17th  of  July  he  commenced  a  voyage  across 
the  bay,  in  tiie  centre  of  which  he  was  deceived 
by  ^e  phantom  of  a  new  country,  which  turned 
out  to  be  an  immense  range  of  mountainous  ice. 
The  fbg  and  frost  which  succeeded  this  disap- 
pointment, cowed  the  spirits  of  his  followers, 
and  induced  him  to  send  home  the  fainthearted 
in  the  "Sunshine"  and  the  "Mermaid,"  while 
he  putted  on  in  the  "  Moonshine  "  with  the 
bravest  of  the  crews.  He  reached  the  opposite 
eeast  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  coasted 
southward  in  search  of  an  opening  to  the  west, 
but  in  vain,  and  sailed  for  England  in  Septem- 
ber.    I>avi^  begged  for  another  chance,  and  ob- 


tained it,  and  the  summer  of  1587  saw  him 
again  in  the  same  seas  on  board  a  small  ^- 
nace,  and  accompanied  by  the  "  Sunshine"  and 
"  Elizabeth,"  which  were  to  occupy  their  time 
in  fishing  while  Davis  pursued  his  discovoriea. 
He  crossed  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  and 
sailed  for  two  days  up  Cumberland  Strait,  but 
rettimed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  but  a  gulf, 
and  passing  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay  with- 
out examining  it,  returned  to  the  rendezvous. 
Here,  to  his  consternation  he  found  that  the 
whalers  had  sailed  for  home,  and  left  him  to 
find  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  as  best  he 
might.  The  dangers  he  had  to  encounter  in; 
this  solitary  voyage,  with  barely  half  a  hogs- 
head of  water  on  board,  appal  the  imagination ; 
but  he  survived  them  all,  and  reached  home  in 
safety. — ^In  spite  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  geographical  science,  Davis  strove  in  vain  to 
promote  the  dispatch  of  another  expedition. 

A  pause  of  fifteen  years  intervened  ere  the 
merchants  of  London,  in  1602,  sent  out  Cap- 
tain Weymouth,  with  the  "God-speed"  and 
"Discovery."  By  the  end  of  June,  Weymouth 
had  airived  at  Davis's  Straits,  when  his  progress 
was  retarded  by  fogs  and  icebergs.  The  flrost 
invested  tl^e  rigging  of  his  ships,  so  that  the 
ropes  could  not  be  moved,  and  his  sailors,  panic- 
struck  at  ^e  cold,  fbrmed  a  conspiracy  to 
overpower  the  captain,  and  return  to  England. 
Weymouth  taxed  them  with  the  intended 
mutiny,  and  appealed  to  their  good  faith ;  but 
they  were  deaf  to  his  arguments ;  and  he,  finding 
resistance  useless,  allowed  them  to  put  the  helm 
about,  and  prosecuted  his  search  in  a  more 
southerly  direction.  Ho  spent  the  rest  of  the 
season  in  sailing  up  a  promising  inlet,  and 
nearly  forestalled  Hudson  in  his  great  discovery. 
He  encountered  a  terrible  storm  in  his  home- 
ward course,  but  reached  England  in  safety. 

In  1606,  the  Muscovy  and  East  India  mer- 
chants sent  out  John  Knight,  with  a  vessel  of 
forty  tons.  He  met  with  such  damage  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  that  on  reaching  Labrador, 
he  was  glad  to  put  in  to  the  first  sheltering  cove 
that  presented  itself,  and  drew  up  his  vessel  for 
repairs.  But  the  position  being  a  bad  one,  he 
crossed  the  inlet  in  a  boat  in  search  of  a  better. 
Leaving  the  boat's  crew  to  wait  for  him,  he, 
with  the  mato  and  another  seaman,  stepped 
ashore,  and  climbing  the  cliffs  that  lined  the 
coast,  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Keither 
of  the  three  were  ever  seen  again.  During 
the  night  that  followed,  the  ice  so  accumu- 
lated in  the  channel  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  party  he  had  left  behind  to^  go 
in  search  of  him.  They  were  now  but  eight 
in  number,  and  while  grieving  for  the  loss 
of  their  leader,  they  were  attacked  in  the  night 
by  a  large  party  of  the  natives,  whom,  however, 
they  put  to  flight  with  a  volley  of  musketty. 
This  attack  gave  them  a  clue  to  the  fate  of  poor 
Knight  and  his  companions ;  and  without  loss  of 
time  thcv  steered  for  Newfoundland,  where  they 
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repaired    their   yessel  and    then  returned   to 
London. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  April,  1610,  that 
Hudson,  who,  as  above  stated,  had  already  sig 
nalised  himself  by  his  Polar  T03rage6,  started 
nnder  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Wolstenhohne 
and  Sir  Dudley  Bigges,  to  attempt  the  !Xorth 
West  passage.  He  had  but  one  vessel,  of  fifty- 
five  tons,  manned  by  a  villanous  crew.  After 
rounding  Cape  Farewell  he  amred  by  the  end  of 
June  at  the  same  broad  channel  which  Wey- 
mouth had  partly  explored.  The  terrors  of  ice 
and  fog,  however,  daunted  his  cowardly  crew, 
and  they  began  to  mutiny.  He  spread  the  chart 
before  them — showed  them  that  they  had  out- 
stripped all  former  navigators  by  a  hundred 
leagues,  and  appealed  to  the  malcontents  them- 
selves, whether  they  would  relinquish  the  suc- 
cess within  their  reach,  and  return.  They 
voted  for  the  return,  and  Hudson,  disgusted  at 
their  pusillanimity,  resolved  to  foUow  his  own 
coTirse.  In  spite  of  their  ot)po8ition  he  persevered, 
and  discovered  the  vast  Bay  which  has  immor- 
talized his  name.  It  was  now  August,  and 
for  the  next  three  months  he  tracked  the 
coasts  of  this  inland  sea — thinking  it  the 
northern  boundary  of  America.  In  November 
he  pat  into  a  comfortable  haven  for  the 
winter,  and  his  provisions  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, managed  to  subsist  his  crew  on  game 
and  fish,  eked  out  with  frogs  and  moss.  He 
looked  forwaid  to  the  spring  to  complete  his 
triumph.  On  the  21st  of  June,  1611,  the  ship 
was  again  afloat ;  but  when  Hudson  came  from 
his  cabin  to  resume  his  command,  he  found  his 
arms  suddenly  pinioned  and  himself  a  prisoner. 
The  catpenter  alone  stood  by  him — end  he,  the 
captain,  and  the  hopelessly  sick  of  the  crew 
were  forced  into  a  boat  and  barbarously  aban- 
doned. From  that  day  no  tidings  of  the  de- 
serted commander  and  his  fellow-victims  were 
ever  heard.  The  mutineers,  in  their  passage 
home,  met  with  a  well-deserved  &te  in  a  violent 
or  lii^ering  death,  hainng  to  perform  the  voyage 
without  a  competent  l^er,  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  ftunine. 

The  report  of  the  great  sea  which  had  been 
discovered  excited  Uie  public  curiosity,  and 
several  consecutive  expeditions  were  sent  out. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  that  of  1616, 
of  which  Baffin  was  pilot,  who  has  left  a 
meagre  account  of  his  circuit  of  the  immense 
baj  now  called  by  his  name,  but  who  it  seems 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  penetrate  Lan- 
caster Sound,  which  he  must  have  passed.  Hia 
xeport  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  further 
attempts^ 

In  the  year  1619,  Jens  Munk,  a  Dane,  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  tiie  English  navigators.  But 
he  WHS  driven  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  at 
tile  month  (tf^tiie  Chesterfield  Inlet,  where  the 
Kwcvj  attacked  him^  and,  owing  to  his  ignoi^ 
«pee  of  the  pnqier  mode  of  treatment,  reduced 
his  CBBW  of  Mtyi-twor  healthy  men  to  three 


miserable  beings,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
survive  and  return  home.  This  wretched  dis- 
aster was  enough  for  King  Christian,  who  sent 
out  no  more  expeditions. 

In  1631-2,  an  expedition  under  Captains  Fox 
and  James  fiedled  entirely.  Knight  and  Barlow 
were  dispatched  in  1719,  and  never  r^^umed. 
In  1741,  Captain  Middleton  made  another  iroit- 
less  voyage.  In  1746,  Captains  Moor  and  Smith 
did  the  same;  and  in  1776-7,  the  armed  bng 
'*  lion"  went  to  meet  Captain  Cook,  in  case  he 
should  get  through  by  Behnng's  Straits;  but 
nothing  was  accomplished  by  either  of  the  com- 
manders.  * 

The  era  of  Modem  Aretic  Discovery  dates  from 
the  year  1773,  when  the  ''Baoehorse"  and  the 
"  Carcase,"  on  board  of  which  latter  vessel  was 
the  boy  Nelson  as  cockswain,  under  Captain 
Fhipps,  set  forth  with  the  intention,  if  possible^ 
to  penetrate  to  the  Pole  itself.  Both  vessels, 
however,  got  imbedded  in  the  ice  to  the  nqr^h 
of  Spitzb^gen,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned,  when  a  timely  thaw  so  fSur  r^eased 
them  as  to  enable  them  to  fight  their  way  thxough 
the  ice,  when  they  made  for  the  harbour  of 
Smeerenberg,  where  they  refitted  and  thence 
returned  to  England. 

In  1806,  Sooresby  won  the  distinction  of 
having  advanced,  in  a  whaler,  nearer  to  the  Pole 
than  any  previous  voyagers;  he  attained  the 
latitude  of  80  deg.  30  min.,  being  within  five 
hundred  geographical  miles  of  the  Pole* 

In  1818,  another  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole 
was  made  by  Captain  Buchan,  with  the  "  Dor<^- 
thea ''  and  ''  Trent.''  These  vessds  gained  kt. 
80  deg.  34  min.  The  "  Trent "  was  commanded 
by  Sir  John,  then  Lieutenant  Franklin,  whose 
loss  we  have  now  to  deplore.  The  vessels  reached 
the  lat.  80  deg.  34  min.,  but  were  obliged  to 
withdraw,  and  had  to  crush  their  way  tluou^ 
the  ice,  in  which  the  *'  Dorothea  "  suffered  so 
much  as  to  be  completely  disabled.  She  was 
repaired  at  Pairhaven,  and  both  vessels  retunsied 
home  in  company.  Five  years  later.  Captain 
Clavering,  in  the  ''  Griper  "  gun  brig,  made  a 
new  essay,  taking  out  Captain  Sabine  to  prose- 
cute his  experiments  with  the  pendulum.  Leav- 
ing Sabine  on  a  small  island  north  of  Hakluyt's 
Headland,  Clavering  stood  on  for  the  Pole.  He 
was  stopped  by  the  ice  at  80  deg.  20  min.,  and 
encountered  the  most  frightful  perils.  Betom- 
ing  to  Sabine,  he  transported  him  to  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  for  further  experiments — and 
finally  returned  in  safety  to  England. 

In  1827,  Captain  Parry,  who  had  passed  four 
winters  in  the  Aretic  Seas,  was  dispatched  in 
the  "Hecla,"  and  furnished  with  two  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  which  he  proposed  to  drag  over 
the  ice  where  it  blocked  their  passage,  and  tkus 
to  reach  the  Pole.  He  found,  unhappily,  tlie 
ice  ov^  which  he  had  to  travel  composed  of 
loose,  rugged  masses,  and  had  to  unlade  the 
boats  and  to  make  repeated  journeys  over  the 
same  ground  in  oirder  to  make  progress.    He 
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travelled  in  the  night,  and  rested  by  daj^ ;  but 
BO  ardnoTis  iras  the  work,  that  it  sometimes  took 
four  hours  to  accomplish  a  mile.  In  addition  to 
this  difficulty,  they  had  the  mortification  of  dis- 
eovering  thai;  the  ice  on  which  they  travelled, 
with  such  infinite  labour,  was  drifting  to  the 
flonth  abkiost  as  fast  as  they  advanced  upon  its 
sorfkce  to  the  north.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  was  no  alternative  hut  to  return, 
which  liiey  accordingly  did,  and  reached  home 
before  winter. 

We  naust  go  back  now  to  the  year  1818,  in 
order  to  resume  our  summary  of  the  expeditions 
to  the  North  West.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
*•  Dorothea"  and  "Trent"  were  sent  imder 
Buchan  towards  the  Pole,  two  vessels,  the 
**  Isabella."  and  "Alexander"  were  commis- 
sioned under  Commander  John  Eoss  to  seek  a 
north-west  passage  by  Baffin's  Bay.  Ross,  how- 
ever, showed  that  he  laoked  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  perseverance  for  such  a  command,  and 
rettumed  without  accomplishing  anything,  to  the 
finmense  tnortifioation  of  his  officers,  who  looked 
<s«aifidentiy  for  success.  Their  report  led  to  the 
Uttiiig-out  of  another  expedition  under  Lieu- 
te&ant  Parry,  who,  with  the  "Hecla"  and 
"Griper"  went  out  to  explore  the  Lancaster 
Bound,  which  Ross  had  neglected  to  do.  Parry 
leaehed  Lancaster  Sound  a  month  earlier  than 
Ross  bad  done,  and  sailed  along  it.  On  the  22d 
of  Angnet  he  discovered  Wefiington  Channel, 
and  soon  after  reached  110  d^rees  west  longi- 
tude, by  which  he  gained  the  bounty  of  5,000/. 
After  passing  Melville  Island  the  vessels  were 
beeet  with  ice,  and  escaping  with  difficulty, 
settled  down  in  winter  quarters,  to  do  which 
they  had  to  cut  a  canal  for  more  than  two  miles 
through  ice  seven  inches  thick.  They  passed  a 
winter  of  unexampled  severity,  during  which 
the  thermometer  was  often  at  50  degrees  below 
2ero,  in  comparative  comfort,  though  not  with- 
out severe  sidSering.  On  the  1st  of  August  the 
fihips  left  Winter  Harbour,  and  boldly  stood  for 
the  west ;  but  all  endeavours  to  get  past  the  icy 
barriers  were  ineffectual,  and  on  the  26th  they 
steered  for  home,  and  reached  London  on  the  3d 
of  November,  1820.  The  issue  of  this  voyage 
justly  nrised  Parry  to  the  highest  position  among 
Arctic  explorers. 

It  was  in  1819  that  Franklin  undertook  his 
memorable  expedition  to  the  Coppermine  Eiver. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Richardson,  George 
Back,  Robert  Hood,  two  Admiralty  midshipmen 
and  John  Hepburn,  an  English  sailor.  ^Neither 
the  sufTerings  endured  nor  the  heroism  displayed 
by  this  litde  party  were  ever  surpassed  in  any 
human  undertaking.  All  that  it  was  possible 
to  acoompUsh  they  effected,  but  at  the  cost  of 
finch  a^nnrated  misery  that  the  mind  recoils 
tram  ita  contemplation.  Famine  and  treachery 
dogged  their  steps — ^their  Canadian  attendants 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger — poor  Hood  was 
murdered,  and  Franklin  and  his  surviving  friends 
barely^^sntped  with  their  lives. 


In  1821,  Parry  again  sailed,  with  the  ^'Hee&a" 
and  "  Fury,"  to  explore  Regent's  Inlet,  through 
which  it  was  thought  a  passage  might  be  dis- 
covered. During  the  summer  months  he  ex- 
plored the  north  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  When 
winter  set  in  they  took  up  their  quarters  to  the 
south  of  Melville  Peninsula,  passing  the  gloomy 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  such  avocations  and 
healthful  amusements  as  their  means  allowed— 
in  theatrical  exhibitions— in  teaching  the'  men 
to  read  and  write,  &c.  In  February  they  were 
visited  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  returned  the  visit 
to  the  snow-dwellings  of  their  guests.  From 
these  simple  people  Parry  derived  some  impor- 
tant information,  the  truth  of  which  he  tested 
as  soon  as  the  ships  could  move  again,  which 
was  not  till  July.  The  vessels  reached  an  island 
laid  down  in  the  Esquimaux  chart  (drawn  by 
one  of  Iheir  women),  but  could  proceed  no 
further  owing  to  the  ice.  Parry  went  in  person 
to  examine  a  channd,  which,  seeing  that  it 
promised  every  prospect  of  success  for  the 
ensuing  summer,  he  named  in  anticipation  the 
Hecla  and  Fury  Strait,  and  returned  to  the 
ships  which  were  already  in  dock  for  their 
second  winter.  When  the  third  sommer  came, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  health  and  spirits 
of  the  crews  had  so  far  suffered,  that  a  farther 
stay  was  not  advisable ;  and  on  the  ships  getting 
loose,  they  steered  for  home,  where  they  airived 
safely  in  October,  1823,  by  which  time  the^whole 
nation  had  nearly  given  them  up  for  lost. 

During  the  year  1824,  Captain  Lyon  went  out 
in  the  "  Griper"  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the 
northern  course  of  America.  The  vessel  proved 
deficient  in  sailing  qualities ;  after  running  the 
most  alarming  risks,  and  escaping  more  than 
once  as  by  miracle,  she  was  found  to  be  in  such 
a  crippled  condition  that  an  immediate  return  to 
England  afforded  the  only  chance  of  safety.  The 
return,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  crew, 
was  happily  accomplished. 

In  the  same  year  Parry  again  went  out  with 
the  "Hecla"  and  "Fury,"  accompanied  by 
Captain  Hoppner  as  second  in  command.  Their 
object  was  to  explore  Prince  Regent's  Inlet. 
The  season  proved  unusually  severe,  and  it  was 
as  much  as  Parry  could  do  to  get  his  ships  safe 
into  Port  Bowen  before  the  winter  set  in.  With 
the  spring,  surveying  parties  examined  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  and  by  the  19th  of  July  the 
vessels  were  again  afloat,  and  proceeded  to  ooaat 
North  Somerset ;  but  by  the  28th  of  tiie  month 
they  were  helplessly  encompassed,  their  progress 
stopped;  the  ''Fury"  suffered  so  much  £xan 
the  pressure  of  the  ice  that  she  had  to  be 
abandoned,  while  her  companion  made  her  way 
home. 

In  1825,  Franklin,  undeterred  by  the  hozvoifs 
of  his  former  expedition,  again  undertook  the 
examination  of  the  American  shores  to  thenorfii, 
accompanied  by  his  old  companions  Richerdson 
and  Back ;  and  taught  precaution  by  suffering, 
he  made  such  preperations  as  the  exigencies  of 
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the  journey  demanded.  The  inyestigation  was 
BatiBuotorily  completed,  and  the  fact  established 
that  the  passage  was  impracticable  to  yessels  of 
large  size. 

£q  1829-33,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  by 
Eoss,  with  his  nephew,  in  the  "  Victory."  The 
nephew  discovered  a  tract  of  land  which  he 
named  Boothia  Pdix  in  compliment  to.  Mr. 
Pelix  Booth,  who  bore  the  expense  of  the 
oroise.  The  "  Victory  *'  was  absent  five  years, 
and  made  use  of  the  stores  of  the  abandoned 
**  Fury  "  to  supply  her  wants.  In  her  first  winter 
quarters  she  remained  a  whole  year,  being  set 
free  on  the  1 7th  of  September,  1 830.  On  the  23d 
of  the  same  month,  s^r  advancing  three  miles, 
ahe  was  frozen  in  again  for  eleven  months  more. 
Beleased  on  the  28th  of  August,  1831,  she  was 
again  enclosed,  having  advanced  but  four  miles, 
on  the  27th  September.  She  had  finally  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  crew  took  leave  of  her  in 
April,  1832.  They  proceeded  on  foot  as  far  as 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  North  Somerset,  where 
they  made  a  canvas  house,  and  remained  till 
the  1st  of  August,  fitting  up  their  boats,  but 
"W&e  compelled  to  return  and  spend  the  winter 
of  1832-3  on  Fury  Beach.  On  the  15th  of  the 
following  August  ^ey  commenced  their  journey, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  Kavy  Inlet,  where 
they  fell  in  with  the  ''  Isabella,"  of  Hull,  which 
bxought  them  safely  home. 

In^l836,  Commander  Back  was  sent  out  again 
in  the  "Terror,"  to  examine  Regent's  Inlet, 
Fury  and  Heck  Strait,  Back's  River,  and  Cape 
Tumagain.  But  the  "Terror"  got  knocked 
about  in  the  ice  until,  "crazed,  broken  and 
leaky,"  she  had  to  return  home,  which  was  not 
effected  without  difficulty. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  May,  1845,  that  Sir 
John  Franklin,  fumished  with  two  strong  ves- 
sels, the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror,"  provisioned 
for  three  years,  and  manned  with  140  men,  set 
forth  on  that  expedition,  whose  tragic  result  has 
oast  a  fetal  and  harrowing  gloom  on  the  closing 
years  of  Arctic  enterprise.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  attempt  the  North  West  passage,  and 
it  was  ho^d,  from  his  well-known  character 
and  expenence,  that  by  him  the  long-vexed 
question  would  be  decided.  How  this  ex- 
pectation has  been  disappointed  we  need  not 
say.  A  letter,  dated  from  Baffin's  Bay,  July 
12,  1845,  was  the  last  commimication  over 
received  from  him  in  England.  His  in- 
structions were  to  proceed  through  Barrow's 
Straits  until  he  reached  Cape  Walker,  and  then 
to  steer  S.W.  direct  for  Behring's  Straits.  The 
return  of  his  ships  was  confidently  expected  at 
the  dose  of  1847.  In  the  absence  of  all  intelli- 
gence concerning  them,  the  brig  "  Plover  "  was 
sent  in  January,  1848,  to  Behring's  Straits  to 
render  the  aid  ikej  might  require  in  case  they 
had  made  the  passage  —  a  duty  which  the 
"Plover"  unfortunately  was  not  destined  to 
frdfil.  ^  In  March  of  the  same  year,  while  vessels 
were  in  preparation  to  carry  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  to 


their  rescue,  Franklin's  old  friend  Bichardson 
and  Mr.  Rae  commenced  an  investigation  of  the 
coast  from  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Coppermine 
Rivers — a  search  which  was  extended  in  1851 
to  Wollaston  Land ;  but,  as  we  all  know,  with- 
out the  desired  success.  Sir  James  0.  Ross,  in 
the  "Enterprise"  and  "Investigator,"  sailed  in 
June,  1848.  These  ships  entered  Barrow'B 
Strait,  and  examined  it  nearly  as  far  as  "Wel- 
lington Channel,  when  they  were  driven  to 
winter  quarters.  The  explorers  established 
themselves  at  Leopold's  Island,  not  far  from  the 
quarters  occupied  by  Franklin  two  winters 
before,  though  from  some  fatcdity  they  failed  in 
discovering  them.  On  getting  dear  of  the  ioe 
in  1849,  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  prepared  to  resume  his 
route,  but  before  anything  could  be  decided  on, 
the  loose  ice  came  driving  around  them  and  set- 
tled into  a  solid  mass,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
September  the  whole  of  Barrow's  Strait  was  im- 
passable. Hardly  had  the  bold  crews  prepared 
to  settle  themselves  for  another  winter,  when 
they  discovered  to  their  dismay  that  the  ice  by 
which  they  were  fast  bound  was  drifting  to  tho 
east  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day,  with  the 
prospect  of  certain  destruction  on  the  western 
coast.  From  this  danger  they  were  saved  by 
what  appeared  a  miracle  of  Providence;  and 
they  steered  for  England,  where  their  pro- 
longed absence  had  caused  much  anxiety.  Tho 
"  North  Star,"  a  small  vessel  sent  with  provi- 
sions for  Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  had  a  similar  and 
equally  narrow  escape. 

In  1850,  the  "Enterprise"  and  "Investiga- 
tor "  were  sent  out  again  to  Behring's  Straits, 
under  Captain  Collinson  and  Commander  M'Clnre; 
and  an  efficient  force  proceeded  to  Baffin's  Bay. 
This  year  no  less  than  ten  vessels  were  engaged 
in  the  search  for  the  lost  Franklin.  They  were— • 
a  squadron  consisting  of  the  "  Resolute ;  "  the 
"Assistance,"  Captain  Ommanney;  and  two 
steam-tugs,  the  "  Intrepid  "  and  "  Picmeer,'  'oU 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Austin— the 
"Lady  Franklin"  and  the  "Sophia"  under 
Mr.  Penny— tho  "Felix"  and  the  "Mary" 
under  Sir  John  Ross — two  American  vessels,  uie 
"  Rescue  "  and  "  Advance  " — ^besides  these  was 
the  "  Prince  Albert,"  a  small  sailing  vessel,  un- 
der Commander  Forsyth. 

Captain  Austin's  squadron  reached  tho  en- 
trance to  Lancaster  Sound — Penny  keeping  pace 
with  them.  There  they  separated,  and  Omman- 
ney proceeding  in  the  "Assistance"  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  the  first  traces  of  Frank- 
lin's Expedition.  These  were  the  site  of  an 
encampment  marked  by  fi^igments  of  paper, 
bones,  empty  tins,  staves,  ends  of  navy  rope,  a 
shed,  a  forge,  a  little  garden  filled  with  moss 
and  such  flowers  as  would  grow  in  that  bleak 
air — and  the  graves  of  three  sailors,  two  from 
the  "  Erebus  "  and  one  from  the  "  Terror." 

The  winter  was  now  approaching.  Pen^ 
pushed  up  Wellington  Channel,  but  w«fl  stopped 
by  a  barrier  of  ice.    The    "Lady  Pianklirf 
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and  "Sophia"  took  up  quarters  in  Assistance 
Harbour,  where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  John 
Boas  in  the  "Felix;"  and  Austin's  squadron 
became  fixed  in  a  floe  between  Comwallis  Land 
and  Griffith's  Island.  The  "Prince  Albert" 
xetomed  home,  and  the  American  yessels  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same,  but  were  miserably 
caugbt  in  the  pack,  where  thejrwere  imprisoned 
for  eight  months,  only  reachmg  New  York  in 
the  following  October,  after  suffering  unheard-of 
hardships.  The  seyen  English  ships  passed  the 
winter  as  comfortably  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
under  such  a  sky,  busying  themselves  in  any  oc- 
cupation or  deyice  likely  to  forward  the  object 
of  their  enterprise ;  they  trapped  foxes,  and  tet 
them  loose  with  intelligence  contained  in  a  collar 
round  their  necks ;  they  sent  off  carrier  pigeons 
similarly  laden ;  and  they  eagerly  pursued  such 
sports  and  recreations  as  tended  to  preserve  their 
hiealtb  and  spirits.  With  the  advance  of  spring, 
sledging  parties  were  sent  out  in  every  direction; 
and  neither  zeal  nor  perseverance  was  lacking 
in  carrying  out  the  search.  Penny,  in  a  boat, 
penetrated  Queen's  Channel  as  fhr  as  Baring 
Island  and  Cape  Boecher,  but  was  compelled  to 
turn  back  for  want  of  equipments.  Ho  failed 
in  persuading  Captain  Austin  that  Franklin  had 
gone  by  that  route;  and  as  nothing  could  be 
done  without  that  officer's  consent,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  with  the  squadron,  which  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  enter  Smith's  and  Jones' 
Soun^,  sailed  for  England. 

The  "  Prince  Albert "  meanwhile  had  come 
home,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  fitting  her  out 
agaiui  and  placing  her  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  with  Lieutenant  Bellot,  as  second  in 
command — a  man  whose  noble  self-devotion  and 
sad  fate  have  endeared  his  memory  to  every 
Englishman.  The  object  of  this  voyage  was  to 
examine  Bent's  Inlet  and  the  coast  of  Korth 
Somerset.  The  progress  of  the  "  Prince  Albert ' ' 
was  stopped  by  a  barrier  of  ice  across  Barrow's 
Straits,  and  she  had  to  take  temporary  refuge 
in  Port  Bowen.  It  not  being  desirable  to  winter 
here,  Kennedy,  with  four  men,  crossed  to  Port 
Leopold,  to  reconnoitre.  On  attempting  to  re- 
turn, they  found  their  passage  cut  off  by  the 
ice,  which  yet  abounded  in  fissures  which  they 
could  not  pass  on  foot.  They  had  to  spend  the 
night  with  no  other  shelter  than  the  boat.  The 
next  morning  they  discovered  that  the  ship  had 
disf^peaied,  having  drifted  down  the  inlet.  For- 
tunately they  found  provisions  at  the  depot  at 
Whaler  Point,  and  they  prepared  bravely  to 
winter,  by  fitting  up  the  launch  which  had  been 
left  with  the  stores,  for  an  abode.  Por  five 
weeks  this  little  partr  of  stragglers  made  their 
home  in  the  boat,  and  had  resigned  themselves 
to  their  &te,  when  on  the  17^  of  October 
Ballot  appeared,  with  seven  of  the  crew,  who 
had  dragged  the  jolly-boat  with  them  all  the 
way  frosa  Batty  Bay  and  guided  them  back  to 
ibeahb. 

Hw  les;  winter  was  passed  with  the  usual 


routine  of  business  and  amusement,  varied  by 
the  music  of  a  barrel  organ  which  the  Prince 
consort  had  presented  to  them  on  their  depar- 
ture. On  the  25th  of  February  the  expedition 
they  had  contemplated  set  out.  It  consisted  of 
Kennedy,  Bellot  and  six  men,  with  four  sledges, 
two  of  which  were  drawn  by  Esquimaux  dogs, 
and  the  other  two  by  the  men.  With  this 
equipment  they  pursued  their  explorations  for 
ninety-seven  days,  and  performed  a  journey  of 
eleven  hundred  miles  without  illness  or  accident. 
After  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  the  "Prince 
Albert"  repaired  to  Cape  Riley,  and  thence  re- 
turned to  Aberdeen,  which  she  reached  on  the 
7th  October,  1852,  vdih  her  full  complement  of 
men. 

In  the  summer  of  1852,  Captain  Inglefield,  in 
the  small  screw  schooner  "  Isabel"  made  an  ad- 
venturous, and  in  a  geographical  point  of  view 
a  successful  cruise.  Pushing  up  Smith's  Sound, 
which  had  baffied  Captain  Austin,  ho  proved  it 
to  be  a  noble  channel  opening  in  all  probability 
into  the  Polar  Ocean — and  entered  Jones'  Sound 
far  enough  to  see  it  expand  into  a  wide  ftith, 
though  driven  back  thence  by  contrary  winds 
and  ice.  On  his  return  he  communicated  his 
intelligence  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  squadron, 
and  arrived  at  home  safely  after  an  absence  of 
four  months. 

Captain  Inglefield' s  second  cruise  in  the. 
"Phoenix"  in  1853  was  equally  successful,  but, 
as  every  one  deplores,  was  fatal  to  poor  Bellot, 
who  fell  through  a  fissure  in  the  ice,  and 
perished.  On  her  return  the  "  Phoenix'*  brought 
home  Lieutenant  Crcsswell,  the  bearer  of  Captain 
M'Clure's  despatches,  and  the  first  man  who  has 
ever  performed  the  North  West  passage,  having 
entered  the  Arctic  regions  by  Behring's  Straits, 
and  quitted  them  by  Baffin's  Bay !  Cresswell 
was  sent  home  with  the  sailors  who  had  suffered 
from  the  climate,  but  left  his  Commander  in  the 
"Investigator"  determined  to  complete  the 
passage. 

We  must  return  now,  to  track  as  briefly  as 
may  be  the  course  of  the  "  Investigator. " 
This  ship,  with  the  "Enterprise'*  it  will  be 
remembered,  went  out  in  1850  to  attempt  the 
passage  by  Behring's  Straits.  The  two  parted 
company,  and  the  "Investigator"  worked  her 
way  along  the  edge  of  the  pack.  On  the  8th  of 
August  a  party  who  landed  fell  in  with  some 
Esquimaux,  who  showed  by  their  astonishment 
at  the  sight  of  the  ship,  that  they  had  seen 
nothing  of  Franklin.  On  the  24th  they  ap- 
proached Port  Warren,  and  the  landing  party 
observed  a  man  among  the  Esquimaux  who  had 
a  brass  button  of  European  mako  suspended  at 
his  ear.  This  excited  hopes  and  led  to  an 
anxious  inquirer,  which  failed,  however,  in  esta- 
blishing the  slightest  connexion  -with  Pranklin's 
fiite.  On  the  6th  of  September  the  excitement 
was  renewed  by  the  sight  of  a  volume  of  smoke, 
and  some  white  figures  moving  about  at  a  gzeat 
ciistance*    On  examination  tlie  smoke  was  found 
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to  pcoceed  bxam  some  inilphiiric  moundB,  and  the 
white  figures  were  resolved  into  deer.  When 
winter  came  the  *'  Investigator"  found  harbour- 
age on  file  east  coast  of  Fnnce  of  Wales'  Strait, 
and  tibiere  she  remained  a  prisoner  till  the 
following  July.  Sledging  parties  went  out,  but 
found  no  trace  of  the  missing  vessels,  and  they 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  Pranklin  had 
not  penetrated  to  these  regions. 

Ilie  ice  yielded  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  '' Investigator/'  having  narrowly  escaped 
being  crushed  by  a  floe,  pursued  her  way,  sail- 
ing southward  to  round  Gape  Lambton,  and 
then  northward  along  the  western  shore  of 
Baring  laland.  On  the  20th  August  they 
were  driven  between  the  ice  and  the  beach  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Prince  Alfred's  Cape,  and 
lay  there  till  the  29th,  when  they  had  again  a 
narrow  escape  irom  utter  destruction.  For  a 
month  they  were  harassed  by  the  most  dismal 
perils^  while  coreeping  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Baring  Islaad,  where  they  anchored  at  length 
in  a  cove  which  they  appropriately  named 
"  Menoy  Bay."  Mace  they  passed  their  second 
winter,  availing  themselves  of  the  game  with 
which  the  district  aboimded.  During  April 
M'Clure,  with  a  sledge  party,  made  an  excursion 
to  Winter  Harbour,  on  Melville  Island,  where  the 
"Heola"  and  "Griper"  wintered  in  1819-20. 
The  siunmer  when  it  came  brought  them  no 
releaaa — ^the  ice  maintained  its  firm  surface,  and 
another  winter's  captivity  had  to  be  endured  on 
the  same  spot.  They  kept  their  CSiristmas  man- 
Mly,  with  venison  and  plum-puddings — but  the 
heal^  of  the  crew  began  to  fiul,  and  the  com- 
mander therefore  sent  forward  the  invalids,  while 
they  were  yet  able  to  move,  under  Lieutenant 
Cre«swell — and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  fell  in  with 
the  "  Phcenix  "  and  were  conveyed  safely  home. 

On  the  2l8t  of  April,  1852,  a  squadron  under 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  set  sail.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  distinguished  himself,  in  no  very  envi- 
able way,  by  tbe  abandcnunent  of  five  ships,  well- 
provisioned  and  in  good  condition,  was  commis- 
sioned to  prosecute  the  search  after  Franklin, 
and  to  carry  relief  to  the  long-absent  crews  of 
the  "Enterprise"  and  "Investigator."  His 
ships  were  the  "Assistance"  and  "Kesolute," 
commanded  by  himself  and  Captain  Kellett; 
two  steam-tugs,  "  Intrepid  "  and  "  Pioneer"  and 
the  "North  Star,'*  under  Commander  Pullen. 
They  reached  Beechey  Island  together,  when  Sir 
E.  Beleher  proceeded  up  WeUington  Channel 
with  the  "  Aseistanoe  "  and  "Pioneer,"  while 
Kellett,  with  the  two  other  vessels  went  to  Mel- 
ville Island  to  carry  a  supply  of  provisions  for 
Collinson's  ships.  In  September  they  had  to 
cut  their  way  into  winter  quarters;  and  even 
before  August  was  out  the  "Assistance"  and 
"  Pioneer  "  were  frozen  up  in  Northumberland 
Sound,  where  they  remained  till  the  following 
July.  The  "  Besolute  "  was  no  sooner  in  winter 
quarters,  than  Commander  M'CHntock  set  out 
to  convey  provisions  across  Melville  Island  to 


form  a  depot  ai  Heda  and  Qriper  Bay  for'  4ha 
spring  travelling  parties.    The  joimiey  oocupiedL 
nineteen  days,  though  the  distanee  did  not  eJ[« 
ceed  thirty-six  male&     At  the  same  tfane  otfaer - 
depots  were  laid  down  in  other  directions.     O^e 
party  under  lieutenant  Mediam,  on  their  return  ' 
to  the  ship,  brought  documents  from  M^nte, 
which  they  had  found   at  Wihter    Harbour, 
establishing  his  daim  to  the  discoHrery^  of  the  ■ 
North  West  passage,  and  giving  inteHigenoe  of 
the  "  Investigator." 

As  the  winter  waned,  preparations  were  made 
for  spring  journeys ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March 
Pym  started  to  the  Bay  of  Mercy  to  carry  help 
to  the  "  Investigator.''  A  month  later  three 
expeditions  set  forth  in  different  directionB  to 
prosecute  the  search  for  Franklin.  While  ihefle 
several  parties  were  absent,  however,  the  crew 
of  the  "Besolute"  who  remained  with  the 
vessel  were  startled  by  the  apparition  of  & 
wasted,  way-worn,  hazard  and  phantoms 
looking  band,  who  came  wandering  dreiuBiiy 
and  l^wildered  like  ghosta  £tom  the  hmd  a£ 
shadows.  It  was  M'^ure  and  his  heioio  otew, 
who  had  abandoned  their  ship  afiber  tiiree  ion|^ 
years  of  imprisonment — and  it  need  not  be  sad 
how  hearty,  hilarious  and  jovial  was  theikr  re- 
ception by  ^e  brother  tars  of  Old  England^ 

The  exploring  parties  returned  safe  and  wcill, 
after  the  acoomplishment  of  herculean  labours ; 
but  no  sign  nor  trace  of  the  lottg«>loBt  ezpeditron 
rewarded  their  exertions.  The  parties  wnt  out 
by  Sir  E.  Belcher,  who  shared  tiieir  peril%  iicit 
with  no  better  success.  '   ' 

The  summer  of  1853  was  kte.  The  ships  in 
Wellington  Channel  were  released  in  July,  bat 
the  "  Resolute  "  and  her  tender  were  only  freed 
on  the  18th  Angust.  Brief,  however,  waii  Ura 
relief  to  all,  as  the  whole  were  speedily  ooit« 
fined  again  for  another  winter.  NotiuHg  of 
note  now  occurred  until  April,  1854,  when  laen* 
tenant  Mecham  set  out  to  visit  Prinoe  of  Wales* 
Inlet.  Arriving  at  Princess  Boyal  Islands  on 
the  4th  May,  he  there  found  a  decument, 
stating  that  the  "Enterprise"  had  in  1851 
passed  up  the  Strait  to  Point  Peel,  had  wintered 
in  1851-2  in  lat.  70  deg.  35  min.,  long.  117 
deg.  40  min.  W.,  and  that  information  of  lier 
movements  would  be  found  upon  an  islet  in  lat. 
71  deg.  36  min.,  long.  119  deg.  W.  These 
documents  were  sought  and  found,  and  detailed 
the  track  of  the  "Enterprise;" — the  latest 
among  them,  bearing  date  27th  August,  1852, 
reported  all  on  board  in  good  health.  Mecham*s 
party  encountered  great  harddiips  'on  their  re^ 
turn,  and  many  of  them  were  afflicted  with 
snow-blindness.  On  reaching  their  quarters  on 
the  27th  of  May,  they  there  found  directions  fi)r 
them  to  go  on  to  Beechey  Island — Sir  E.  Belcher 
having  given  orders  to  ai>faidon  the  "  Besolute  " 
and  "Intrepid."  They  reached  Beechey  Island  on 
the  12th  of  June,  all  in  good  health,  but  much 
fiitigued,  having  travelled  thirteen  hundred  miles 
over  snow  and  ice  in  seventy  days.    At  Bamsay 
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IdAad'tiiajrlLadlsfE  a  oomnmnicatioa  fbr  Col- 
lifiBo^  spprisng  him  of  wliat  had  been  done, 
aad  advisiiig  him  by  ik>  means  to  proceed  east- 
ward; but  to  letiffn  by  Bebring'B  Straits. 

The  ''North Star/' which  had  been  left  at 
Beadbey  labtid  as  a  depdt  ship,  was  now  filled 
wifli  tkd 'crews  of  the  "Investigator,"  "Re- 
sohrfa."  Bhd  ^'Intrepid,*'  and  on  the  25th  of 
Aognst  Sir  £.  Beldier  gave  orders  for  the 
abRndooaneintof  the  "Assistance"  and  "Pioneer," 
which  had  been  fixed  in  the  ice  since  the  pre- 
ce£iig>  September.  Sir  Edward,  it  would  seem, 
holds  d&  equal  rank  among  Arctic  navigators  to 
that  which  Falstaff  held  among  the  captains  on 
Sbcoif Bbuxy field — ^he  led  his  ships  "where  they 
goi*  well  peppered,"  and  there  he  left  them  to 
their  fiite.  I^ve  capital  ships,  which  cost  the 
OQVBtry,  takmg  their  stores  into  account,  pro- 
baUf  some  ha&amllion  of  money,  were  doomed, 
b^rthe  comnundBr  to  whom  they  were  intrusted, 
to  rot  said  moulder  in  the  icy  solitudes  of  the 
Pol^^^Hk  daemorial,  so  long  as  they  last,  of  any- 
thing wseepi  the  do^ed  courage,  perseverance 
and/scdf-devotion  of  the  British  sailor. 

■Jh  its  gniSfyingy  however,  to  know  that  the 
"  finAerprifie"  has  not  shared  the  fiite  either  of 
the  ^'investigator"  or  ci  Belcher's  squadron. 
She  aitived  safe  in  Port  Clarence,  Behring's 
Strtdtfl^  GoUiadaon  having  probably  discovered 
the  docdiilenla  left  by  Meoham,  and  acted  upon 
thcBT  Bdvip&^-he  bst  three  of  his  crew. 

Ear  ttibe  present  the  search  for  Franklin  has 
endei  oii  owe  part  with  the  untoward  consum- 
mation of  Belcher's  expedition;  but  the  "Ad- 
vance,^ the  American  yessel  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Gnmiell  inU95Cf,  has  again  been  dispatched  by 
the-  aaaae  philanthropic  gentleman,  to  renew  the 
seasdi  by*  means  of  dog  dedges,  and  a  light  boat 
whidintijt' be- propelled  either  on  ice  or  water. 
Prosn  its  lejfort  of  Br.  Rae,  which  reached  this 
coxxntr^  in  Octdb^  last,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Httle  Mtt  disappointment  can  result  from  a 
search  in  ihe  Section  in  which  the  American 
party  ore  pfrooeeding.  Dr.  Eae's  report  is  fa- 
mi£ar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  we  need  not 
therc£ire  give  it  at  length.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  sad  intelligence  it  conveys : — 
Bae  rtates  that  he  learned  from  some  Esquimaux 
in  P«Uy  Bay,  that  a  party  of  white  men  had 
p^nhed  from  want  of  food  some  distance  to  the 
westward*  He  subsequently  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  which  places  the  fate  of  a  portion, 
if  not  all,  of  the  then  survivors  of  ErankHn's 
party  beyond  a  doubt.  He  learned  that  in  the 
Bpriag  of  1850  a  party  of  white  men  were 
vandering  about  in  search  of  food,  having 
lost  their  abips  in  the  ice — ^that  at  a  later  date 


the  bodies  of  some  thirty  were  found  at  about  a 
day's  journey  to  the  north-west  of  the  Great 
Fish  Eiver,  some  lying  in  a  tent,  others  under 
a  boat— one  was  supposed  to  be  an  officer. 
From  the  mutilated  state  of  the  corpses,  and  the 
contents  of  the  kettles,  it  was  evident  that  the 
poor  fellows  had  been  driven  to  cannibalism,  to 
prolong  existence.  Bae  purchased  of  the  Es- 
quimaux a  number  of  the  articles  found  vdth 
the  bodies  of  the  white  men — and  these  place 
the  fact  of  their  forming  a  division  of  Franklin's 
party  beyond  a  doubt.  ]S"one  of  the  Esquimaux 
with  whom  Bae  conversed  had  seen  the  bodies, 
but  had  received  their  information  and  the 
relics  which  they  bartered  from  their  country- 
men who  had. 

The  melancholy  detail  may  end  here.  It 
will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask,  What 
became  of  the  remainder  of  Franklin's  party  ? 
Dr.  Eae's  discoreiy  accounts  but  for  little  more 
than  thirty,  and  they  went  out  a  hundred  and 
forty  strong.  Did  the  mass  of  them  perish  bv 
some  such  fearful  calamity  as  the  "  Investigator  " 
miraculously  escaped  more  (iiah  once?  Were 
the  vessels  crushed  beneath  the  accumulated 
bulk  of  some  toppling  fioe?  or  nipped  in  the 
closing  ice-field  ?  or  wrecked  miserably  in  some 
desolating  tempest  ?  A  thousand  such  questions 
might  be  asked — ^but  there  is  none  to  answer 
them — ^the  secret  is  buried  in  the  dead  bosom 
of  the  North,  and  will  not  be  wrenched 
away. 

It  is  given  out  that  a  searching  party  will  be 
organized  this  spring  to  proceed  overlaud  to  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  melancholy  consummation 
described  in  Dr.  Bae's  Beport — ^and  by  this 
means  it  is  thought  that  definite  tidings  may  be 
obtained  of  Franklin's  fate.  When  that  is  satis- 
factorily accomplished,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  the  era  of  Arctic  exploration  will  have 
expired — and  that  neither  the  money  nor  the 
brave  men  of  the  nation  will  again  be  squan- 
dered on  profitless  attempts.  The  North  West 
passage  has  been  at  length  accomplished,  but 
only  by  the  crew  of  a  single  vessel,  not  by  the 
vessel  itself;  and  we  know  enough  by  this  time 
of  the  Arctic  seas  to  pronounce  definitely  that 
for  all  practically  useful  purposes  their  navi- 
gation is  hopeless.  During  the  long  series  of 
years  that  tliis  desperate  enterprise  has  been 
deluding  our  best  and  bravest  with  visionary 
hopes  of  success,  science  has  made  such  gigantic 
advances  in  all  other  directions,  that  success, 
were  it  now  achieved,  would  be  of  no  real  value ; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  well  desist  from  an 
ttttempt  by  which  nothing  but  suffering  and 
defeat  is  to  be  won. 
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MODERN  ASCETICI8H   YEBSUS  MODERN  MICTION. 


TJNI.E88  our  memory  fails  us,  it  was  Lord  Bacon 
who  said  that  **  Cl&rgymen^  of  all  that  can  read 
and  write,  take  the  worst  measure  of  human 
affairs."  We  haye  just  met  with  a  notable  illus- 
tration of  a  saying  which  is  as  true  to-day  as 
ever  it  was. 

The  nominal  teach&r  of  religion  is  too  often 
only  a  professor  and  teacher  ofpietiem,  rather 
than  of  religion  in  any  true  Cnristian  sense; 
and  his  model  man  is  a  stunted  creature  of  half- 
starved  passions,  warped  sympathies,  and  ex- 
clusive tastes.  He  is  a  thing  of  rules  and 
maxims,  rather  than  a  well- developed  human 
being.  His  Christianity  is  a  stiffening  machine 
like 

a  monitop  in  George's  days, 

rather  than  a  holy,  mellowing  influence  inter- 
penetrating his  whole  nature.  He  plucks  out  his 
right  eye  before  it  offends  him  or  his  God,  and 
cuts  off  the  right  arm  which  he  needs  for  daily 
duty.  The  "living  sacriffce''  which  he  pre- 
sents to  '^afaithM  Creator"  is  maimed  and 
blemished.  In  a  word,  the  model  man  of  your 
average  pietist  is  only  half  a  man. 

"We  remember  quite  well  the  law  of  compen- 
sation, and  know  that,  psychologically  as  well 
as  materially,  what  is  gained  in  depth  must  be 
lost  in  breadth,  when  there  are  impassable  limits 
in  the  case.     "We  believe  right  heartily,  and 
reverently  too,  in  "  the  individuality  of  the  in- 
dividual;**  and  we  honour  the  character  and 
"  mission  "  of  those  in  whom  certain  elements  of 
our  common  humanity  so  preponderate  as  to  give 
the  decided  pietistic  bent.     These  brethren  and 
sisters  of  aurs  have  a  special  work  to  perform  in 
society,   and  we  respect  both  them  and  their, 
labours.     But  they,  like  the  rest  of  us,  should 
be  on  their  guard  against  exclusiveness,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  them  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
their  peculiar  temperament — aware  that  though 
piety    be    inseparable    from  Christianity,    ti^e 
pietist  ex  jprofesso  is  ovly  one  variety  of  the 
great  race  Christian  ;  a  variety,  like  the  others, 
of  separate  utility  only  as  a  provisional  great 
fact  until  we  all  arrive  at  the  "  perfect  man," 
"the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the"   Diviae 
Ideal.    This  once  recognised,  dogmatism  would 
"  die  the  death,"  the  rule  of  culture  would  be 
"give  and  take,"  and  we  should  aU  confess  that 
Oar  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's  ejes. 
Said  the  glowworm  to  the  nightingale : — 
Did  you,  admire  my  lamp  (qnoth  he). 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  ahhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For,  'twas  the  selftame  Power  divine 
Taught  yoQ  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine, 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night. 


Let  us  not  bo  told  that  ''the  love  of  God 
should  possess  all  hearts  alike ;"  for  the  distinc- 
tion we  make  is  not  between  degrees,  but 
between  intensity  and  diffusion;  and  we  ore 
about  to  protest  in  the  name  of  a  branch  of 
literature  most  important  to  human  welfare 
under  a  Christian,  or  any  other  regime,  against 
what  we  consider  an  abuse  of  special  ffft  and 
privilege  in  a  member  of  a  olass  whose  character 
and  functions  we  respect. 

It  is  our  intention,  from  time  to  time,  to  in- 
troduce the  readers  of  these  papers  to  some  of 
the  best  novels  and  romances. — ^We  chanced  to 
find  on  a  Mend's  table,  the  other  day,  a  Dis- 
course by  a  Dissenting  Clergyman  of  standing 
and  character,  headed  "  Works  of  Fiction." 
We  read  it,  with  ever-increasing  amazement,  to 
the  end.  The  result  being  that  we  wero  led 
into  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  amount  of 
mistake  and  exclusive  pre-judgment  upon  a  vital 
topic,  which  we  had  thought  could  never  exist 
among  men  of  intelligence  and  education,  in  these 
reading,  thinking  times.  Here,  said  we  to  our- 
selves, is  a  gentleman,  whose  ''  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches,"  a  man  of  reading,  experience, 
and  influence,  discoursing,  with  the  insight  and 
logic  of  a  Chadband  (and  littie  more),  to  young 
England,  in  dispraise  of  the  imaginative  litera- 
ture of  incident ;  and  upon  reflection,  we  found 
reason  to  fear  that,  though  the  lecture  was  de- 
livered in  1847,  it  miffht  be  taken  as  an  accurate 
"presentment"  of  the  opinions  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  so-called  "religious  world"  about 
works  of  Action  in  general,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. We  may  be  doing  the  good  cause  some 
humble  service,  we  said,  if  we  introduce  one  of 
the  topics  of  tiiese  papers  by  clearing  the  way 
of  such  obstructions  as  the  cBscoune  before  us 
might  be  supposed  to  create  in  many  oandid 
minds  of  the  submissive  order.  And  assuredly 
we  shall  be  doing  modem  asceticism  no  injustice, 
if  we  deal  with  it  in  the  person  of  an  adYocate 
whose  general  talent  and  character  are  so  weU 
recognised. 

The  respected  Lecturer  (of  whom  we  would 
bespeak  pardon  at  the  outset,  for  any  freedoms 
into  which  we  may  be  betrayed)  confesses  to 
"  want  of  preparation,"  for  this  speciflc  lecture; 
but  as  he  adds  that  he  has  "  thought  somewhat 
deeply"  upon  the  whole  subject,  we  may  assume 
his  conclusions  to  be  deliberate  and  decisive. 
Under  the  titte  "  works  of  Action,"  he  does  not 
include  such  works  as  More's  "  Utopia,"  "  Gul- 
Hver's  Travels,"  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or 
"  simple  tales,  where  the  narrative"  is  merely 
a  vehicle  for  the  sentiment.  He  means  to  desig- 
nate "  the  whole  round  of  novek  and  romances, 
all  those  works  of  which  incident  constittttes 
the  staple  "  and  the  "  attraction.''    Thia  would 
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take  in  Charles  Lamb's  "Eosamund  Gray/*  Grold- 
smith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  St.  Pierre's  "Paul 
and  Vii^ginia/'  Fouque's  "TJndiae,"  Dickens' 
"Copperfield,"  Thackeray's  "Esmond,"  Wilkie 
Collins'  "Basa,"  along  with  "Jane  Eyre," 
"Ruth,"  "The  Head  of  the  Family,"  and  so 
on — 9om$  immortal,  aU  high-class,  works  of  art. 
And  the  judgment  passed  is,  "  that  in  no  ease 
are  weh  works  hmejieial;  in  moai  eases  they  are 
harmful;  and  thai  all  wise  and  considerate  men 
ufiil  do  fffeU  not  only  to  negUot,  hut  to  set  them- 
sdfses  in  opposition  to  themJ^  We  are  then  in- 
dulged with  answers  to  "those  arguments  which 
are  set  forth  in  favour  of  works  of  fiction" — 
"those  arguments"  being  either  essentially 
paenLs  and  feeble,  or  so  stated  by  the  Lecturer 
as  to  appear  so; — ^not  intentionally,  but  ap- 
parently &x)m  ignorance  that  anything  better 
was  to  be  said.  But  let  us  proceed  to  make  a 
few  comments. 

L  Our  £rst  observation  is  this :  That  though 
the  subosdination  of  incident  to  sentiment  in 
works  of  fiction  may  be  superficially  greater  or 
less,  jet  that,  fundamentally,  a  work  of  "  inci- 
dent' is  neoeasarily  a  vehicle  for  "sentiment," 
whatever  its  merits  may  be.  By  which  we 
mean,  not  merely  that  it  must  "  influence "  a 
reader's  mind  for  good  or  evil,  but  that  the 
narration  of  (so-called)  fictitious  incident  is  one 
of  the  natural  and  everlastingly  necessary  deve- 
lopments of  the  God-bestowed  gift  which  makes 
the  Teacher.  The  Bomance  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  Novel  of  to-day,  are  only  different 
forms  of  the  jHrimeval  Parable;  forms  varying 
and  underling  modification  in  accordance  with 
the  increasing  complexities  of  human  life,  and 
necessanly  dissimilar  to  the  simple  fictions  of  a 
simple  age,  when  human  intellectation  was  more 
direct,  more  concentrative,  and  more  regularly 
addressed  to  simple  moral  problems.  All  life  is 
teaching,  whether  we  wiU  or  no;  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  the  story-teller  (when  he  does 
his  work  spontahcously)  weaves  what  ho  has 
learned  into  an  imaginary  web  of  life  external 
to  himself,  parable^  romance,  or  novel;  and 
prophet,  bard,  troubadour,  or  (printing  being 
rife)  literary  man, — ^he  is  a  teacher  through  in- 
cident, which  is  thought,  or  sentiment,  or  both, 
in  action.  Apparent  remoteness  of  sentiment 
from  incident  may  he  the  consequence  of  complextti/ 
ofstructurcy  and  not  of  actuat disruption.  Is  the 
"  Bride  of  Lammermoor  "  a  "  simple  "  story  ?  Is 
its  "  staple  "  incident  or  sentiment  ?  The  Celes- 
tial artistpainted  a  chanticleer,  and  wrote  under- 
neath, "  'This  is  a  Cock."  Lucy  Ashton's  "  Tak' 
up  your  bonnie  bridegroom"  means — ^Do  not 
pLay  at  Providence ;  though  Scott  neither  wrote, 
nor  perhaps  felt,  that  he  was  going  to  point  that 
lesson,  as  a  Judean  prophet  might  have  contem- 
plated delivering  a  parable.  Is  Dickens'  "  Christ- 
mas Carol''  a  story  of  sentiment  or  incident }  Is 
DisneU's  "flybU"?  Is  "John  Drayton"? 
BxT%  not  tiDM6  proved  vehicles  of  <<  s«atim0nt " 
to  TBiy  many  thoosaads  of  minds  ?    As  eiBcient 


vehicles  as  Harriet  Martinea^'s  beautiful "  Dawn 
Island,"  where  the  parabolic  meaning  shimmers 
lustrously  through  tne  veil  of  incident  ?  "  Per- 
haps," our  lecturer  might  say,  at  the  cost  of  his 
distinction — "perhaps;  but  they  have  done 
much  harm."     We  shaU  see  by-and-bye. 

n.  We  intend  something  more  than  a  play 
upon  words,  when  we  say  that  real  fiction  is  not 
fictitious.  Grief,  and  love,  and  joy,  and  faith, 
and  falsehood,  and  crime,  are  great  facts  per- 
petually recurring.  Upon  all  that  stirs  the 
human  heart,  the  storyteUer  may  ring  the  changes 
through  thousands  of  combinations,  with  the 
help  of  Edward  and  Helen,  scene  and  circum- 
stance ;  and  he  must  be  real  in  unreality,  or  for- 
feit your  attention.  "We  all  remember,"  says 
our  Lecturer,  apparently  without  the  least  con- 
sciousness of  the  damning  character  of  the  ad- 
mission ho  makes, — 

We  all  remember  how,  in  our  earliest  dcufa,  it  was  a 
familiar  practice  to  *'  make  believe.'*  The  soul  and  essence 
of  works  of  fiction  is  to  "  make  believe  ;*'  and  he  who  does 
not,  while  readiiig  these  works,  cheat  his  intelligence 
into  the  delusion  that  the  narrative  is  real,  will  turn  away 
with  utter  disgust  from  their  study.  When  Richardson 
put  forth  the  earlier  portions  of  his  "  Pamela,"  and  while 
he  was  proceeding  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
tale,  he  received  numerous  letters  from  the  readers  of  the 
work,  entreating  him  to  bring  his  heroine  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  for  they  felt  that  their  own  happiness  depended 
upon  hers.    Poor  things !  &c.  &€.  &c. 

Sir  John  Herschel  tells  a  story  about  certain 
villagers  who  got  their  blacksmith  to  read  them 
"  Pamela  "  on  the  fine  evenings,  at  the  smithy 
door,  and  when  the  happy  wind-up  came,  went 
and  set  the  church-bells  going,  amid  tears  of 
rapture.  "  Poor  things  !  "  our  Lecturer  would 
say ;  but  we  rather  suspect  that  village  was  all 
the  better  for  "  Pamela  "  and  this  delicious  bit 
of  make-believe.  "  Let  them  anatomise  Began." 
There  must  be  a  pulse  or  two  less  in  this  man 
than  in  you  and  me !  "  Handy- dandy,  change 
places ;  which  is  the  '  poor  thing,*  and  which 

the ?  "     Docs  any  one  think  so  profoimd  a 

sympathy  with  the  "fictitious"  was  implanted 
in  universal  humanity  for  nothing — for  no  im- 
portant ends  linking  the  fictitious  with  the  real  ? 

III.  The  cool  superiority  to  obvious  deduc- 
tions with  which,  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
the  tendency  to  "  make  believe"  is  passed  ovor 
in  its  indestructible  association  with  the  sim- 
plicity, the  spontaneousness,  and  comparative 
purity  of  chil^ood,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
things  ever  known  to  us  in  our  reading.  "  Make- 
bblieve" — the  tendency  to  representation — ^to 
ra-creation — ^is  the  divinely-laid  foundation  of 
Art  in  all  its  forms,  and  could  as  soon  be  re- 
moved £rom  its  site  in  the  human  soul,  as  the 
Andes  from  their  continent.  Here  are  two 
facts : — 1st.  There  is  a  capacity  of  finding  satis- 
faction in  that  representation  of  life  which  is 
called  Fiction,  in  every  'himian  soul,  more  or 
less ;  most,  in  women  and  children  (i.e.,  in  those 
who  act  and  are  acted  upon  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree through  the  feelingSi  or  rather  those  in 
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irhom  the  liaison  between  intellect  and  feeling 
is  most  intimate,  and  character  possesses  the 
greatest  nnity).  2d.  In  every  age  of  the  world 
men  and  women  have  been  born  (and  will  be 
bom !)  possessing  special  gifts  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  capacity — gifts  varying  in  excellence 
and  associated  with  varying  degrees  of  conscien- 
tiousness. Net  results  —  writers  of  fiction  by 
hundreds ;  readers  of  fiction  by  millions.  Re- 
quired by  the  Lecturer — that  you  should  believe 
that  gift  and  g&pacitj^  were  intended  to  be 
gagged.  Rational  deduction  made  by  impcr- 
verted  common  sense — that  gift  and  capacity 
were  made  for  each  other,  and  intended  te  sub- 
serve the  culture  of  the  race,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God.  The  only  remaining 
question — which  we  leave  to  take  care  of  itself 
— ^is,  Shall  the  insolence  of  dogmatic  theology 
be  permitted  to  dispose  of  universal  tendencies 
(and  Art,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
sternest  logic),  by  lugging  in  human  depravity 
to  account  for  them  ? 

IV.  The  gentleman  whose  views  we  have 
taken  as  representing  those  of  a  large  class  of 
sincere  but  narrow-minded  and  often  self- 
esteeming  men,  has  the  most  approved  useful- 
knowledge  notions  of  the  Dryasdust  school  of 
thought,  and  treats  with  amazing  "density" 
and  superciliousness  some  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  He  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  "neither  Richardson  nor 
Fielding  possessed  any  particular  pretension  to 
hi^h  mental  power;**  thinks  he  has  crushed 
Godwin  when  he  says  that  "  he  made  but  an 
indifferent  Dissenting  minister;"  and  fencies  he 
has  disproved  Scott's  claim  to  intellectual  emi- 
nence when  he  calls  in  the  admission  that  his 
poetry  and  Life  of  Napoleon  are  third-rate.  "We 
scarcely  believe  our  eyes  as  we  read,  and  fear 
our  readers  will  think  we  are  doing  a  stroke  of 
fiction  on  our  own  account.  Said  we  rightly  or 
not,  that  our  ascetic  moralist's  logic  and  insight 
were  here  those  of  a  Chadband  ?  0,  friend !  it 
is  very  easy  work  for  you  to  depreciate  men  like 
Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Walter  Scott,  at  the 
expense  of  Newton,  Davy,  and  others ;  but  to 
our  thinking,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  He 
only,  knows  who,  of  these  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, has  been  the  greatest.  "We  profoundly 
pity  the  nearsightedness  which  could  lead  a 
teacher  of  religion  into  such  dogmatical  talk 
about  matters  out  of  his  range.  His  idea  of  the 
quarter  in  which  culture  should  begin,  of  the  most 
valuable  sort  of  education,  is  equally  trivial,  and 
of  the  conventicle,  conventicle-ish.  He  deplores 
ip  lachrymose  terms  the  ignorance  of  "some 
who  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
ot  Jeanie  Deans,  who,  perhaps,  do  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough." — Grant  us  patience,  ye  gods ! 
Jeaj? re  DjSAif s !    The*  Ditke  op  Maslbobottgh  !* 


*  He  peHbrmed  a  treaaoa,  or  a  coart-bow;  told  a 
ialMhood  m  black  as  81^;  took  a  iniitreat,  and  left 


Is  it  possible  that  in  this  era  of  grace  there 
lives  the  man  who  does  not  think  that  to  have 
read  of  Jeanie  Deans  is  a  nobler  education  for 
a  human  soul  than  to  have  read  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough?  There  are  those,  says  our 
philosopher,  with  glorious  bathos,  "who  know 
all  about  Tom  Jones ;  hut  of  the  real  Joneses y  the 
true  and  lasting  ornaments  of  the  country,  Inigo 
Jones,  or  Sir  William  Jones,  they  know  notMng 
whatever."  Well,  as  a  respected  Judge  said 
upon  the  bench,  "  some  likes  apples,  some*  likes 
inions ;"  what  we  say  is,  know  aH  about  the 
sham  Jones,  and  "  the  real  Joneses ;"  but  if  a 
choice  must  be  made,  we  would  rather  a*  child 
of  ours  should  live,  and  love,  and  laugh,  with 
Jeanie  Deans  and  Tom  Jones,  t^an  know  that 
Inigo  Jones  was  a  respectable  architect  and 
"lasting  ornament,"  or  Sir  William  Jones  a 
great  linguist  and  man  of  letters.  "  I  know  of 
no  works,"  says  our  censor,  "  which  communi- 
cate a  less  amount  of  information  than  works  of 
fiction."  Good  friend,  what  is  y^ur  idea  of 
information?  And  is  "information^*  all  that 
one  has  to  read  for  ?  Are  there  not  sympatJrics 
to  be  enlarged,  passions  to  be  (not  starved  out, 
but)  educated  into  healthy  activity,  prejudices 
of  caste  and  circumstance  to  be  corrected? 
"  The  writers  of  works  of  fiction,"  we  an  told, 
"  have  not  been  a  morally  healthy  race  of  men  ;** 
to  support  which,  we  are  reminded  {inter  alia) 
that  "  Defoe  teas  a  bankrupt,  an$  twice  in  Netc- 
gatef^  that  Sir  Walter  Scottwas  ^' placed  in  pminfid 
oircumetaneesy"  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
"  Goldsmith's  mode  of  life  and  ikonghts,  wMk 
writing  the  *  Vicar  of  Wahefieldy*  brought  him 
into  those  distresses  from  tchich  he  was  rescued  by 
Dr.  Johnson.'^  We  blush  as  we  read  these  sen- 
tences ;  our  soul  is  stirred  within  us ;  what 
shall  we  say?  For  one  thing, — we  hare  no 
doubt  poor  Goldy's  name  stands  as  well  in  the 
books  of  the  recording  angel  as  Johnson's.  For 
another, — the  Artist  (of  whatever  kind)  is 
necessarily  a  Aan  of  a  strong  emotional  nature, 
and  liable  to  all  the  errors  mostly  inseparable 
from  such  a  constitution.  And,  thougli  it 
shall  never  be  ours  to  prophesy  smooth  tilings 
to  what  is  called  "  erring  genius  " — ^may  God 
forbid !  we  utterly  repudiate  the  conven- 
tional test  of  Christian  character,  and  believe 
that  if  the  Great  Shepherd  were  to-day  to 
call  his  sheep  by  name,  multitudes  would  be 
lovingly  welcomed  to  the  fold,  whose  appearance 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord  would  now  dissolve  any 
Church  in  Christendom. — ^Incidentally,  we  may 
just  add  here  that  we  quite  agree  with  the 
author  of  this  discourse  in  his  remarks  on  Scotfs 
handling  of  the  Covenanters,  while  we  dispute 
his  inference  that "  what  is  earnest  and  spiritual 
in  religion  has  a  tendency  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  tastes,  mental  habits  and  feelings,  of 


her;  betnyed  his  beneftctor,  and  supported  htm,  or 
would  hare  murdered  him ;  as  easily  as  he  paid  a  oom- 
plimont  or  spoke  about  tho  weather,  and  with  no  more 
remorse. — ^ikACXZBAT. 
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all  works  of  fiction."  This  ia  what  lawyers 
call  coloorahle,  but  it  is  not  true. 

We  gladly  accept  from  the  Lecturer  the  often 
propos^  touchstone — ^that  things  should  be 
measured  by  their  compatibility  with  a  devo- 
tional  spirit)  or,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
upon  which  the  Divine  blessing^  cannot  be  in- 
voked ;  and  we  hope  we  may  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciouaness  of  hundreds  of  readers  whether  they 
haye  found  a  reasonable  use  of  works  of  fiction 
impede  the  habitual  "Abba,  Father"  of  the 
pious  heart,  or  the  contrary,  l^o  issue  could  be 
more  to  the  point,  we  think ;  and  diffwmt  re- 
sukt  in  tha  application  of  it  to  the  present  ques- 
iion  map  come,  not  of  any  radical  moral  differences 
in  those  who  apply  it,  hut  from  a  different  blend- 
ing of  moral  and  intellectual  elements.  We  have 
not  space  to  derelop  this  proposition,  but  we 
respectfully  beg  that  readers  who  may  disagree 
with  us  on  the  subject  of  works  of  fiction  will 
§;iye  it  their  watchful  consideration. 

For  brevity's  sake,  we  must  be  abrupt  in 
passing  "£rQm  grave  to  gay ;"  «>.,  we  are  going 
to  be  gay  \  the  Lecturer  is  serious  enough,  and 
seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  intense  bathos  of 
vhat  he  is  saying.  "The  novel  reader,"  he 
rays:— 

Hie  Bovd.  reader  becomes  disatisfied  with  the  actual 
wodd;  he  looks  upon  hinuelf  aa  a  person  greatly  to  be 
pitied,  and  he  hopes  that  some  splendid  accident  will 
throw  in  his  way  some  rich  gentleman  who  will  make  his 
fortnne  for  him  suddenly* ;  he  fancies  he  shall  shme 
«^  mob  sjAendonr  that  all  men  and  maidens  will  look 
OB  vith  oretwhelmtBg  delight  at  his  wisdom  and  glory ; 
« perhaps  aome  Bentimentol  damsel  conjures  up  bright 
TijD9D»  that  somus  Lord  So-and-So,  or  some  Duke 
So-and-So,  may  one  day  alight  from  his  carriage,  and 
<«es  (.')  speak  to  her,  and  the  most  wonderful  things 
viilenme. 

Tery  probably,  very;  and  Echo  says,  What 
of  it  ?  "  Conjuring  up  bright  visions"  is  a  part 
of  every  one's  mental  history,  aud  was  intended 
to  be  so,  for  wise  purposes.  *'  I  can  suppose," 
continues  the  discourse — 

1  GUI  suppose  the  case  of  a  youug  man  who  has  had 
ncommended  to  him  some  work  of  fiction — ^he  does  not 
eve  much  about  it — ^it  does  not  commend  itself  to  his 
mind—he-' — 

Of  course,  he  lays  it  down  in  disgust  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it— 

Se  fimthes  it.     He  has  had  one  drink  of  the  spirit ; 

be  must  have  another He  sits  up  late  to  read 

his  new  novel.  He  wakes  weary  and  unrcfreshed — 
be  trices  the  book  with  him  in  his  pocket — ^he  looks  at  it 
at  bis  meals — ^hides  it  in  corners — {fearful  depravity!) — 
goes  in  quest  <rf  it  at  every  hour  and  opportunity — 
{itvMg  forgotten  where  he  put  it  /) — ^he  goes  forth  in  the 
Doniing—takea  the  wrong  turning — (really,  does  he 
•w  Ty-comea  back — forgets  half  hu  errand — ^blunders 
«>d  iiMji  in  his  books — ^blunders  again— ^0^  in  every- 
iodjf'tiMiy^he  is  perfiMstly  helpless!  &c  &e. 


*  This  truly  heart-rending  description  wrought  us  up 
to  8Qch  a  pitch  that  we  were  compelled  instantly  to  re- 
Heve  oar  feelings  by  throwing  off  "A  Model  Story"-— 
rach  as  would  probably  be  produced  by  a  young  man  in 
^7  expectation  of  "  shining  with  such  splendour/'  &o, 
(Seepaffel4&,J 


What  a  delicious  touch  is  that  ''  getting  is^ 
every hody's  way!"  What  a  picture  it  gives 
you  of  a  young  man  ''  expecting  to  shine  with 
splendour,"  and  meanwhile  patiently  enduring 
ohloquy  and  cuffing,  hecause  he  will  follow  ma 
nose,  and  won't  mind  his  eye  and  his  neigh* 
hour's  shins ! 

O,  he  is  fiUlen  into  a  pit  of  (printer's)  ink, 
That  the  wide  sea  itself  hath  drops  too  few 
To  wash  him  dean  again ! 

"  He  is  helpless."    Flounder^seat  in  pace  ! 

The  kindest  way  in  which  we  can  at  all 
account  for  the  £act  of  a  gentleman  of  ability, 
and  education  (never  mind  Stiggins)  holding, 
views  such  as  we  have  hinted  at  by  our  quotations^ 
is,  by  supposing  that  his  ''set,"  his  studies,  ana 
his  professional  position,  have  conspired  to  keep 
a  naturally  timid  or  hard  intellect  out  gf  the 
way  of  some  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  modem  civilisation.  The  Lecturer's  novelist 
is  an  old  Bogie  whose  "  ingenuity"  he  names  in 
the  same  breath  with  that  of  writers  of  the. 
Lord's  Prayer  in  sixpence-widths  and  trainers 
of  Industrious  Pleas ;  and  whose  morals  are  no 
good  after  ''hankruptcy,"  or  "painful  circum- 
stances." His  Novel-reader  is  an  idiotic  shop- 
boy,  or  a  listless  rowe.  His  ideas  of  the  purposes 
for  which  novels  must  be  read  are,  '*  informa- 
tion," and  dogmatic  "morality,"  or  maxim- 
teaching — of  emotional  training  in  other  ways 
he  seems  to  have  no  apprehension.  His  state- 
ments about  novels  are  many  of  them  Mse, 
or  as  far  as  true,  made  in  the  dark,  e.-jr.,  that 
such  works  always  execute  melodramatic  justice ; 
that  their  characters  are  either  too  good  or  too 
bad;  and  yet  that  their  tone  is  "always  below 
the  average  standard  of  morality  in  the  com- 
munity." We  repeat  that  we  take  this. Lecture 
in  hand  for  opening  fire  upon  the  subject  of 
Works  of  Fiction  in  general,  because  we  fear  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exponent  of  the  opinions, 
of  large  numbers  of  sincere  people,  who  err 
through  timid  ignorance — as  well  as  of  larger 
numbers  who  err  through  vulgar  bigotry  and 
scK-esteem.  What  we  now  propose  to  do  is  to 
produce  passages,  illustrative  of  our  own  views, 
from  high  class  novels ;  and  set  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  libels  current  among  straitlaced 
talkers  and  writers. 

Against  the  notion  that  works  of  fiction^ 
"  whose  staple  is  incident,"  are  barren  of  in- 
struction, we  set  a  passage  from  Disraeli's 
Tancred,  or  ths  New  Crusade,  The  lesson  it 
conveys  is  worth  the  labour  of  reading  the  book 
many  times,  and  it  is  profoundly  suggestive. 
Tancred's  "practical  man,"  Baroni,  has  pro- 
cured him  access  to  the  court  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Ansarey,*  by  pretending  that  Tancred  ia 
"  one  of  us."     Tancred  explains  his  errand : — 

"  We  are  not  mere  travellers  from  curioaty,  hut  i^ei> 
who  have  a  purpose  to  execute.    The  world  that,  sinc^ 

*  There  are  two  or  three  works  relating  to  tho 
Ansarey,  Anaareh,  or  Ansayni,  to. he  oUaiaed  at  any 
large  tihrary,  such  as  Kudie's. 
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ito  cBntkm,  has  owned  the  spiritoal  sapremaey  of  Asia, 
-*-whkh  b  but  nitanil,  since  Asia  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  world  whioh  the  Ctettor  of  th«t  world  has  deigned 
to  visit,  tnd  in  which  he  tuis  oonferred  with  man, — ^is  nn< 
happily  losing  its  faith  in  those  ideas  and  convictions  that 
have  hitherto  governed  the  haman  race.  Wo  think, 
therefore,  the  time  has  arrived  when  Asia  should  make 
one  of  its  periodical  and  appointed  efforts  to  reassert  that 
sopremaoy.  Bnt  though  we  are  acting,as  we  believe^,  under 
a  divine  impulse,  it  is  our  duty  to  seleot  the  most 
fitting  human  agents  to  accomplish  a  celestial  mission. 
We  have  thought*  therefore,  that  it  should  devolve  on 
Syria  and  Arabia,  countries  in  which  our  God  has  even 
dwdlt,  and  with  which  he  has  been  from  the  earliest  days 
in  direct  and  regular  communication,  to  undertake  the 
solemn  task.  Two  races  of  men  alike  free,  one  inhabit- 
ing the  desert,  the  other  the  mountains ;  untainted  by 
any  of  the  vioes  of  the  plains,  and  the  virgin  vigour  of 
their  intelligence  not  dwarfed  by  the  conventional  super- 
stitions of  towns  and  dties;  one  prepared  at  once  to 
supply  an  unrivalled  cavalry,  the  other,  an  army,  ready 
equipped,  of  intrepid  foot^aoldiers, — appear  to  us  to  be 
indicated  as  the  natural  and  united  conquerors  of  the 
world.  We  wish  to  conquer  that  world,  with  angels  at 
our  head,  in  order  that  we  may  establi^  the  happiness 
of  man  by  a  divine  dominion,  and  crushing  the  political 
atheism  that  Is  now  desolating  existence,  utterly  ex- 
tinguish the  grovelHng  tyranny  of  self-government." 
The  Queen  of  the  Anaarey  listened  with  deep 
and  agitated  attention  to  Tancred.  When  he  had 
concluded,  she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I 
believe  also  in  the  necesnty  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
onr  Ama;  and  since  it  has  ceased,  it  seems  not  to  me 
that  man  and  man*s  life  have  been  either  as  great  or  as 
beautiful  as  heretofore.  What  you  have  said  assures  me 
that  it  is  well  you  came  hither.  But  when  you  speak  of 
Arabia,  of  what  Qod  is  it  you  speak  ?*'  "  I  speak  of  the 
o^j  Ood,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  God  who  spoke 
on  the  Arabian  Mount  Sinai,  and  expiated  our  sins  upon 
the  Syrian  Mount  Calvary."  "There  is  also  Mount 
Olympus,  which  is  in  Anatolia;  once  the  gods  dwelt 
then)."  "  The  gods  of  the  poets,"  said  Tancred.  "  No ; 
the  gods  of  the  people ;  who  loved  the  people;  and  whom 
the  people  loved."  There  was  a  pause,  broken  by  the 
Queen,  who,  looking  at  iier  Minister,  said,  "Koble 
Keferinis,*  the  thoughts  of  these  princes  are  divine,  and 
in  every  respect  becoming  oelestial  things.  Is  it  well  that 
the  gates  of  the  beautiflil  and  the  sacred  should  be  closed  P" 
"  In  every  sense,  it  is  well.  Irresistible  Queen,  that  the 
gates  of  the  beaotifnl  and  the  sacred  should  not  be  kept 
closed."  "Then,  let  them  bring  garlands.  Princes!" 
the  Queen  continued,  "  what  the  eye  of  no  stranger  has 
looked  upon,  you  shall  now  behold.    This  also  is  Asian 

and  divine." They  stopped  before  a  lofty 

portal  of  bronze,  evidently  of  ancient  art.  This  opened 
into  a  covered  and  excavated  way,  in  some  respects  similar 
to  that  which  had  led  them  directly  to  the  castle  of 
Guidarics ;  but,  although  obscure,  not  requiring  artificial 
ight, — yet  it  was  of  no  inconsiderable  length.  It  emerged 
upon  a  platform  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock ;  on  all  ndes 
were  steep  clifi,  above  them  the  bright  blue  sky.  The 
ravine  appeared  to  be  closed  on  every  side.  The  opponte 
cliff,  at  the  distance  of  sevoral  hundred  yards,  reached  by 
a  winding  path,  presented  at  first  the  appearance  of  the 
front  of  an  ancient  temple;  and  Tancred,  as  he 
approached  it,  perceived  that  the  hand  of  Art  had 
assisted  the  development  of  an  intimation  of  Nature; 
u  pediment,  a  deep  portioo,  supported  by  Ionic  columns, 
and  a  fli|pht  of  steps,  were  carved  out  of  tiie  cliff, 
and  led  into  vast  caverns,  which  Art  also  had  con- 
verted into  lofty  and  magnificent  chambers.  When  they 
joad  mounted  the  steps,  the  Queen  and  her  companions 
lifted  their  garlands  to  the  skies,  and  joined  in  a  chorus, 


*  Keferinis  is  a  sort  of  Oriental  Polonius,  drawn  with 
the  hand  of  a  master. 


solemn  and  melodious,  but  wfaSdh  did  not  sound  as  1^ 
language  of  Syrio.  Phasing  through  the  poMieo,  'Tancfred 
fbnnd  himself  apparently  in  a  vast  ifMrtmeni,  where  he 
beheld  a  strange  spectacle.  At  the  first  glance,  It  eeensed 
that,  ranged  on  blocks  of  the  surrounding  mountains  were 
a  variety  of  sculptured  figures,  of  costly  material^  and 
exquisite  beauty;  forms  of  heroio  tmjestv,  and  ideal 
grace,  and,  themselves  serene  and  unimpassuNied,  filling 
the  minds  of  the  beholders  with  awe  and  venetatlim.* 
It  was  not  until  his  eye  was  aocuetoined  to  the  atmoepbeffe, 
and  his  ndnd  had  in  some  degree  reoovered  from  the  first 
strange  surprise,  that  Tanered  gradually  reoosnised  the 
fiur  and  fiunous  images  over  which  his  youth  had  so 
long  and  so  early  pondered.  Stole  over  his  spirit  the 
oeuntenanoe  august,  with  the  flowhig  beard  and  the 
lordly  locks,  sublime  on  his  ivory  throne,  in  one  hand  the 
ready  thunderbolt,  in  the  other  the  cypress  sceptre^  at 
his  feet  the  watchful  eagle  with  expanded  wings ; — stole 
over  the  spirit  of  the  gazing  pilgrim  each  shape  of  that 
refined  and  elegant  hierardiy  made  fbr  the  worship  of 
clear  skies  and  sunny  lands;  goddess,  and  god,  genioa» 
and  nymph,  and  faun,— all  that  the  wit  and  heart  of 
man  can  devise  and  create,  to  represent  his  genius  and 
his  passion — all  that  the  myriad  devel(^ments  of  a  bean* 
tiful  nature  can  require  for  their  personification.  A 
beauHfkU  and  sometimes  flichering  light  played  over  ike 
sacred  groups  and  figures,  softening  ike  ravages  of  Hm^, 
and  invuting  them  tn'M,  as  U  were,  a  ceiesUalmotemgni, 
"  The  gods  of  the  Greeks !"  exdaimed  Tancred.  "  The 
gods  of  the  Ansarey  1"  s^d  the  Queen — "  the  gods  of  my 
others !" — *'  I  am  filled  with  a  sweet  amazement,*'  mur- 
mured Tancred.  '*  Life  is  stranger  than  I  deemed,  Jfy 
soul  is,  asUwnrv,  untpkerMl.**  **  Yet,  yon  know  them  to  be 
sods ;  and  the  Emir  of  the  Leboaon  doeswo^  know  thwmio 
be  godsP"  "I  foel  that  they  are  such,"  said  Fakredee^ 
"  How  is  this,  then  ?"  said  the  Queen.  "  How  is  this,  that 
you,  the  ohildof  a  northern  isle  — "  "  Should  reoogniso  the 
Olympian  Jove,"  said  Tancred.  "  It  seems  strange,  but 
from  my  earliest  youth,  I  learned  these  things."  "  Ah, 
then,"  murmured  the  Queen  to  herself,  and  with  an  ex* 
presnon  of  the  greatest  satisfrotion,  "Darknsh  was 
rightly  informed— he  is  one  of  us."  **  I  behold,  then,  at 
last,  the  gods  of  the  Ansarey,"  said  Fakredeen.  "  AU 
that  remidns  of  Antiocb,  noble  Emir — of  Antiooh  the 
superb,  with  its  hundred  towers,  and  its  sacred  groves, 
and  fanes  of  fiashlug  beauty."  "  Unhappy  Asia !"  ex* 
claimed  the  Emir,  "thou  hast  indeed  fallen !"  "  Wlien 
all  was  over,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  when  the  people  relbsed 
to  sacrifice,  and  the  gods,  indignant,  quitted  the  earth — 
I  hope  not  for  ever — the  faithful  few  fied  to  these  moun- 
tains with  sacred  images,  and  we  have  cherished  them. 
I  told  you  we  had  beautifVil  and  consoling  thoughts, 

and  more  than  thoughts aU 

the  traditions  we  yet  cherish  in  our  souls  which, 
in  spite  of  our  hard  lives,  preserve  us  from  being  bar- 
barians—a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  lofty,  and 
the  divine  hope  that  when  the  rapidly  oonsoramating 
degradation  of  Asia  haa  been  fblflUed,  mankind  win 
return  again  to  those  gods  who  made  the  earth  beautify 
and  happy  ;  and  that  they,  in  their  celestial  mercy,  may 
revisit  that  world  which,  without  them,  has  become  a 
howling  wilderness."  "  Lady,"  said  Tancred,  with  mudi 
emotion,  "we  must,  with  your  permission,  speak  of  theae 
things.  My  heart  is  at  present  too  fulL"  "Come 
hither,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  vdoe  of  great  softness;  and 
she  led  Tancred  away.  They  entered  a  chapel  of  much 
smaller  dimensions,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  an- 
nexed to  the  cathedral  or  pantheon  which  they  had 
quitted.  At  each  end  was  a  statue.  They  panted 
before  one.  It  was  not  larger  than  life,  of  Ivory  and 
gold ;  the  colour  purer  than  could  possibly  be  imagined. 


*  Readers  will  call  to  mind  a  couplet  in  a  lyric  of  Mr. 
Bigg's- 

"  She  was  wonderfhl  as  grottos 
Witli  strange  gods  in  every  nook." 
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UgUjT  poKdhadp  m^  96  Kttle  i^jored^  tliafc  at  a  dbbnce 
ttegMMnaaftctwMiMt  te  ibe  luart  impaiied.  ''Do 
jm  looir  lk*i  ?  '^  aiked  the  Qndm,  aa  she  lookad  afe  tiw 

atet«9r  and  tUap  abe  lotted  at  Tailored.  "  I  reoogniie 
the  god  of  poetry  and  Ught/'  said  Tancred,  "  PboBbos 
Apolla"  •*  Our  god :  the  god  of  the  sacred  groTc.  Who 
look  npoD  him  and  doubt  htt  deity  ? "  "  Is  thk  indeed  the 
iigare,"  mnrynved  Taoived,  "before  which  a  hundred 
item  haw  bled  P  before  wbtoh  Ubationa  of  hon^jed  wina 
were  poured  from  flolden  goblata  ?  that  lived  in  a  haaren 
of  ioomse?"  "ill  you  know  aU!"  "Ai^els  watch 
over  fu  !"  said  Tancred,  "or  my  brain  will  turn  !  And 
who  !•  this  ?  "  **  One  before  whom  the  pilgrims  of  the 
world  coee  kneeled.  This  Is  the  Syrian  ^deis;  the 
Teaiis  of  our  land,  but  eaUad  among  ua  by  aname  which, 
by  her  iivoor*  I  also  beaiw-ABTABTs/' 

Our  own  philosophy  is  not  Mr.  Disraeli's, 
bat  we  fear  we  ahoold  entertain  the  very  un- 
christian feeling  of  contempt  for  the  man  who 
did  not  And  valuable  teaching  in  the  aboye 
aeene,  much  as  it  suffers  by  isolation.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  books  of  ''  Tancred ''  oonstitute, 
to  us,  one  of  the  most  instruotiye  and  suggestive 
episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction.  Insen- 
sibly taming  over  in  our  mind  the  amount  of 
fsiions  preparation,  extending  over  many  years, 
that  must  have  gone  towards  producing  these 
hundred  pages  or  so,  we  are  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  &e  account  given  by  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  of  his  preparations  for  writing  hia  BatH^ 
and  we  will  venture  to  reproduce  it  here.  Even 
the  intelligent  general  reader  has  little  idea  how 
much  of  tiie  writer's  best  nature  is  put  into  a 
Bo-called  "  light  work ;"  and  we  shall  not  forgot 
ia  a  hurry  our  good  Lecturer's  allusion  to  Uie 
ladostrious  Flea  trainer : — 

la  writing  a  atoty  of  past  times,  I  had  been  obliged  to 
go  tboogh  careful  preliminary  training  for  the  taik.  In 
writing  a  itonr  of  present  timee,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
^te  myself;  before  I  began  work,  to  a  second  training, 
JQst  S9  carefol,  though  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
M.  As  the  reading  of  past  realities  in  books  gave  me 
tbe  msterials  fbr  making  Antomimat  so  the  reading  of 
pnKnt  laaUtiea  in  men  must  give  me  the  materials  for 
loaking  B<uU,  Industry  in  ooUeoting  useful  informa- 
tion, ifiHgence  in  selecting  it,  and  care  and  inteU^noo 
in  nsuig  it,  were  just  as  important  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Also,  the  difficulty  of  employing  my  knowledge 
Hvcesrfhlly,  when  I  had  sot  it,  was  tenfold  greater  in  the 
nevtsskthan  hi  the  old.  While  I  was  writing  about 
tbe  people  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  people  of  the  nine- 
teenth, many  and  many  an  error  might  be  expected  to 
psss  unnotioed;  when  I  was  writing  of  the  people  of  our 
own  Umes  to  the  people  of  our  own  times,  what  single 
cnur,  what  miaappreciation  even,  could  hope  to  escape  ? 
f  ssCag  the  diiBcultias  of  my  undertaking  thus,  I  thought 
loDg  ofcr  what  I  desired  to  do,  before  I  ventured  to  take 
pen  in  hand  j  and  on  at  length  beginning  this  book,  re- 
»lTed  (in  the  painter's  phrase)  to  "  work  from  the  living 
oo^**  not  only  in  drawing  my  characters,  but  in 
ooattrocting  my  plot  as  well.  AocOTdingly,  I  founded 
the  nudn  event  out  of  which  this  story  springs  on 
>  fact  in  real  life,  which  had  come  within  my  own 
cxMrledge ;  and  in  afterwards  shaping  the  course  of  the 
iivntive  thus  suggested,  guided  it  as  often  as  I  could 
where  I  knew  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  the  expe- 
diences inddentaUy  related  to  me  by  others,  that  it  would 
t«nch  on  something  real  and  true  in  iU  progress.  My 
idea  wsa,  that  the  more  of  the  Actual  I  could  garner  up 
•»  a  text  to  speak  from,  the  more  certain  I  might  feel  of 

the  genmneness  and  value  of  the  idwd  which  was  sure  to 

*Pnng  OQt  of  H.    Fancy  and  Imag^ation,  Grace  and 


Beauty— all  those  qualitlea  which  are  to  the  work  of 
art  what  nent  and  colour  are  to  the  flower,  can  only 
grow  towards  Heaven  by  taking  root  in  earth. 

We  know  very  well  that  producers  of  ordinary 
three-volume  stuff  do  not  thus  make  a  serious 
business  of  their  work ;  but  the  class  whom  it 
is  important  and  useful  to  address  upon  the 
subject  are  not  those  who  either  do  or 
would  read  circulating-library  trash;  and 
besides,  our  objector  starts  with  Fielding, 
Goldsmith,  and  ^tt, — ^taking  the  Industrious 
Fleas  on  his  way.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  large 
numbers  of  circulating-library  readers  are  re- 
oeiving  from,  their  staple  reading  about  as  good  a 
training  from  books  <m  they  are  capable  of  taking, 
and  are  not  employing  their  time  mote  unprofit- 
ably  to  mind  and  heart  than  an  equal  number  of 
members  of  churches  taken  at  random  from  any- 
where you  please.  We  have  often  been  virtu- 
ously wroth  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Robinson, 
for  their  frivolity  or  what-not ;  but  have  almost 
invariably  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  will  make  more  than  a  superficial  change 
in  them,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  wise  oourse 
is  just  to— let  them  alone.  Smith  says  no 
prayer  at  all,  and  pours  water  into  sieves; 
Brown  prays  sincerely  and — makes  ropes  of 
sand.  Both  will  go  on  doing  something  similar 
as  long  as  they  live.  You  oannot  help  it.  *^  You 
oannot  make  a  silken  purse,"  et  cetera. 

The  faculty  of  sympathy j  with  its  correlate, 
that  of  "  make-believe,^*  is  given  to  us  by  Go^ 
that  each  individual  may  become  a  partner  in 
the  experiences  of  others.  This  participation  or 
partnership  is  a  form  of  what  we  call  emotional 
training,  and  the  dramatist  and  the  novelist  arc 
gifted  with  the  special  faculties  required  for 
supplying  it.  To  live  is,  not  to  know,  but  to 
grow ;  and  multiplication  of  experiences  is  to 
the  heart  *'  as  the  dew  upon  the  tender  herb." 
We  are  going  to  quote  a  short,  but  overflowingly 
meaning,  passage  from  a  very  superior  novel, 
which  has  passed  the  ordeals  of  criticism  and  of 
the  circulating  library  too— 27id  Mead  of  the 
Family : — 

The  whole  tribe  had'rushed  in  Arom  their  jonmey,  with 
a  tired  forgetftilness  of  everything  but  the  relief  of 
coming  home;  and,  for  some  minutes,  the  house  was 
alive  with  voices  j  Katie,  poor  old  soul !  being  summoned 
hither  and  thither  till  it  almost  drove  her  crazy.  But 
when,  one  after  the  other,  the  young  travellers  assembled 
to  take  tea  in  the  old  familiar  room,' where  everything 
looked  the  same,  save  for  the  one  missing  presence  that 
would  be  seen  no  more — ^then  a  great  quietness  came 
over  all.  The  twins  crept  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
Christina,  ever  the  readiest  to  laugh  or  weep,  hid  her 
face  on  Lindsay's  shoulder.  But  no  one  spoke  a  word. 
— ^They  gathered  round  the  table — Lindsay  sitting  where 
she  hsd  presided  for  some  years  as  mistress  of  her  father's 
household.  Oppomte  to  her  was  that  father's  empty 
chair.  Each  glanced  that  way,  and  then  all  eyes  were 
lowered.  None  looked  up,  and  all  kept  silence  as  Mmi£n 
came  in  and  took  the  vacant  place. '  There  was  a  pause, 
as  if  each  wiuted  for  the  voice  that  would  never  be  heard 
more ;  and  then  Ninian,  in  his  low  quiet  voice,  said  the 
grace  : — "  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  these  and  all  Thy 
mercies;  and  forgive  us  our  sins,  for  Christ's  sake. 
Amen."— And  all  felt  this  to  be  the  token  whereby  their 
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bratfaar  took  upon  him  the  dntiei»  nwpowiWIitMw,  and  I 
rightf  of  eldenhip,  and  became  henceforth  the  Head  of 
the  Familj. 

We  beg  to  ask  Dryasdust  what  he  thinks  of 
the  moral  effects  of  this  "pernicious  stuff?" 
Ah!  we  thought  so — our  Mend  feels  rather 
husky  in  the  tooat— the  old,  old  story — "  One 
touch  of  nature"— But  thaf  s  a  trifle !— What  ? 
To  "make  the  whole  world  kin  ?"  We  beg  to 
disagree. 

As  no  book  of  "  infbimation"  oonceming  the 
Ansareh  could  supply  what  is  held  in  solution  in 
the  chapter  from  "Tancred,"  so  no  historical 
leading  could  put  you  in  possession  of  as  much 
as  tiie  following  scene  from  Bulwer's  Pilgrims 
of  the  Shine: — 

TBS  TOKB  PF  X  7ATHXB  OF  MAKX  CHILDBEK. 

The  feast  being  now  ended,  gs  well  as  the  story,  the 
ftuiies  wound  their  way  homeward  by  a  Afferent  path» 
till  at  length  a  red,  steady  Usht  stowed  throogh  the  long 
basaltic  arches  npoa  them,  luce  the  Demon  Hmiter's  fires 
in  the  FoMst  of  Fiassi  The  Plinoe  sobered  in  his 
pace.  *<  Yon  approach,"  said  he^  in  a  grave  tone^  <'  the 
greatest  of  oar  temples;  yon  wiU  witness  the  tomb 
of  a  mighty  fimnder  of  onr  race!"  An  awe  crept 
over  the  Qoeen,  in  spite  of  herself.  Traddng  the 
fires  in  idlenoe,  Chey  came  to  a  vast  spaoe^  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  lone,  grey  blodc  of  stone,  soch 
as  the  trsTeUer  finds  amidst  the  dread  silence  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes.  And  on  this  stone  lay  the  gigantic  figure 
of  a  man,— 4ead,  but  not  deathlike;  for  invisible  spells 
had  preserved  the  flesh  and  the  long  hair  for  nntdd 
ages;  and  beside  him  lay  a  rode  instrnment  of  mnsic, 
and  at  hia  feet  were  a  sword  and  a  hunter's  spear;  and 
Apve^  the  rock  wovnd,  hollowed  and  roofless,  to  the 
npper  air,  and  daylight  came  through,  sicklied  and 
pale,  beneath  red  fires,  that  burnt  everlastingly  around 
him,  on  such  simple  altars  as  belong  to  a  savage  race. 
But  the  place' was  not  solitary,  fbr  many  motionleaB»  but 
not  lifelees,  shapes  sat  on  large  Uocks  of  stone  beside  the 
tomb.  There  was  the  wisard,  wrapped  in  his  long 
black  mantle^  and  his  face  covered  with  his  hands — 
there  was  the  uncouth  and  deformed  dwarf,  gibbering  to 
himself— there  sat  the  household  elf— there,  glowered 
from  a  gloomy  rent  in  the  wall,  with  gtittering  eyes  and 
shining  scale,  the  enormous  dngon  Si  the  North.  An 
aged  crone  in  ran,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  gaxing  malig- 
nantly on  the  visitors,  with  bleared  and  fiery  eyes,  stood 
opposite  the  tomb  of  the  gigantic  dead.  And  now,  the 
fiiiries  themselves  completed  the  group !  But  all  was  dumb 
and  unutterably  silent;  the  silence  that  fioats  over  some 
antique  city  of  the  desert,  when,  for  the  first  time  fbr  a 
hundhred  centuries,  a  living  foot  enters  its  desolate 
remainai  the  silence  that  Iwkmgs  to  the  dust  of  old — 
deep^  solemn,  palpable,  and  unking  into  the  heart  with  a 
leaden  and  deathlike  weight.  Even  the  English  fkiiy 
spoke  not;  she  held  her  breath,  and,  gazing  on  the  tomb, 
ihe  saw,  in  rude  vast  characters, 

THE  TBXTTON. 

"  We  are  all  that  remain  of  his  religion  1"  iM  the 
TaitTf)  prince,  as  they  turned  from  the  dread  temple. 


Bulwer's  plan  precluded  his  doing  here  ferihe 
fiaith  of  the  Teuton  what  Disraeli  has  done  in 
the  scene  in  Tanered  for  that  of  the  Greek ;  but 
both  passages  are  highly  idealised  and  flnikhed, 
and  well  deserve  to  be  remembered  together. 
Something  in  Bulwer's  has  made  us  take  down 
from  the  shelf  Victor  Hugo^s  Triloba  of  Lh 
Buiyravee,  But  our  space  is  more  *  than  ex- 
hausted,  and  we  can  quote  no  inMe.  * 

We  crave  pardon  for  adding  u  ^rd  tn  tiro 
which  is  personal,  but  which  may  lend  somo 
little  weight  to  what  we  have  written.  !nie 
ri^ime  of  our  boyhood  was  that  efth^  <'sio6t 
straitcst  sect "  of  the  Calvinists.  -  "W\ft  wete  riot 
allowed  to  read  Milton's  Sammm  ^Afomei^,  be- 
cause it  was  cast  in  the  dramatic  ibtm.  The 
first  work  of  fiction  we  ever  read  was  Charles 
Lamb's  Rosamund  Gray,  which  we  obtained  and 
devoured  surreptitiously  witix  giMt  ddi|ht  and 
comfort,  in  an  illness  caused  by  a'flefillid^s 
frantic  resolutian  to  get  liiroiigh  lAftie'tt  laon 
Primer  in  less  time  than  Henry  KirkeWttte. 
Our  surprise  at  the  character  of  ike  iM^  WM  ex- 
treme, and  we  immediately  conc^vMli  eentempt 
for  the  opudons  of  those  who  •*  disapproved" 
of  works  of  fiction,  which  we  oinlM  abotft  in 
secret ;  a  heavy  buxden,  and  one  that  did  vsmi 
moral  injury.  For  years  we  asbatailied  iOiiibet 
entirely  from  novel  reading,  upon  thb  |»riMple, 
"Offend  not  him  with  thy  meAt  ftr' whein 
Christ  died ; "  but  the  time  came  wheh  a  higher 
law  intervened  to  set  us  free  from  oAe  of  «tfy 
Christian  expediency ^  and  we  constdted  dar  in- 
stincts more  liberally  in  the  chdoe -bf 'bdokl 
since  when  a  good  novel  has  been  with  us  k 
superflu  chose  si  necessaire  /  It  will  be  perceived 
that  our  experience  is  rather  peculiar,  and  we  state 
it  to  give  what  force  it  may  to  this  deliberate  re- 
cord of  opinion — that  from  our  ahstinenci  frm 
works  of  fiction  we  suffered  irreparable  injury j  and 
that  injury  must  result  in  every  instance  ofahsti- 
nence,  where  the  understanding  and  niorai  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  are  respectable.  Unless 
in  cases  made  exceptional  by  mischievous  pre- 
dispositions, no  parent  or  guardian  has  a  right 
— so  we  think — to  deprive  a  child  of  this  specific 
means  of  culture,  any  more  than  he  has  a  right 
to  shut  him  up  like  Kasper  Hauser,  and  send 
him  out  into  life  only  able  to  say,  "  Vom  !  voss  /" 
There  is  much  suffering  for  such  an  one  before 
he  can  find  his  path  of  usefulness,  when  he  has 
at  last  discovered  that  he  has  been  spiritually 
molly-coddled,  and  that  "God's  facts"  cannot 
be  put  down  by  saying  —  "  Black  man's  a- 
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**  To  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  op  to  KAtore."— SHAXflPKBE. 


.     .      CHAPTER  L 

Iv  ^g^lat0;.w  a.|>eaiiliful  Buminer  eyening  about 

the  middle  of  the  present  centiuy,   when  a 

I>ftiiyligVfar,..beaiipg  on  his  ahoulder  that  dis- 

tiinetifrfi  fradge  of  h^B  oraft  familiarly  known  as  a 

Jadder,:  ai^  in  bis  hand  a  lanthom  of  simple  but 

-e£&^nn^(capvtraetion,  tiuned  the  comer  of  a 

stzW  le^d^ig  out  of  the  Commercial  Eoad,  at 

tbe  JB«^  eud  of  the  great  metropolis  of  tiiat 

.gceat  <yymneroial,  Qountry,  whose  fleets  sweep 

ihf^  )Bea» ,  of  the.  world,  and  whose  downfal, 

•t^pigfc  anticipated  by  Ledru  EoUin,  and  the 

;a9th^.:Qf  file  w^known  work  on  prophetic 

i«ti;rp|}9li|ition9  entitled  ''A  Warning  Voice  to 

j3ntBWf>MQritbe  Coming  Crash,''  is  still  post- 

■  Xh^  ](4j[9|)lighter  tnqied  the  comer. 
),  I  A^  jbe'tomdi  b^  paused :  a  shade  of  reflection 
Btd^A^piqm^hiB  baodsome,  and  even  aristocratic 
.•i3iVtvii^;i'tbQP>  curling  his  manly  lip  with  an 
•gsgftpBW^  ^  ilieffablo  scorn,  he  proceeded  on 
jhuiipay,  b1pln^ng  ^  air. 
., '  t^  Att^entive  listener  might  have  observed  that 
.thi|-#ir',ii[a».&oin  Beethoven. 
•  •  ^Ib%{'iv9^u&  question  was  one  of  the  humblest 
,vt^fy  Xi.  did  not  consist  of  residences  inhabited 
l^jitl^loyA'WhQm    the   callous   and  Calvinistic 
Q)«9ev.)ia8  called 

'  ^n  *'  t  tenanta  of  life's  middlo  state, 

Seedrely  pUced  betwixt  the  small  and  great, 
but  br»^ifices  one  story  high,  the  maximum 
nninlMr  of  apartments  being  four,  the  minimum 
number  of  family  establishments  in  each  house 
beiiu^  two.  Slatternly  females  conversing  in 
pa^s/  at  street-doors  about  "  my  old  man," 
"  that  Bitt,"  "  ttiat  Bob,"  "  my  Mary  Anne," 
and  jiecent  occurrences  before  *'  the  Beak ; " 
rival  pot-boys,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  way, 
shouting .  the  nine  o'clock  beer  without  any 
amicable  adjustment  of  respective  time  or 
tune :  children  and  adolescent  lads  in  ragged 
proa&res,  and  shirt- sleeves,  playing,  whoop- 
mg,  plunging,  starting,  and  swearing;  the 
fierce  Lascar,  swart  child  of  the  sun;  the 
nasal  Israelite;  and  the  ever -with -rhubarb - 
perambulating  Moslem;  the  inebriated  athlete 
challenging  to  pugilistic  combat  some  brother  of 
feebler  mould  belonging  to  the  same  workshop, 
and  equally  inebriated ;  the  loud-voiced  daughter 
of  misfortune,  with  reddened  nose,  obtrusive 
shoulder,  and  hair  unkempt ;  all,  all  were  here — 
only  Uie  policeman  was  absent ! 

Blame  nim  not,  for  he  was  human !  In  other 
neighbourhoods,  where  were  areas,  hoosemaids, 
and  possible  1^  of  mutton,  he  whiled  away  the 
tedious  minutes. 

In  this  street,  then,  where  wives  were  smashed 
nightly,  and  policemen  came  not  until  the  smash- 


ing was  over  and  done, — ^in  this  street,  finm  open 
windows  issued  sounds  and  scents  illustrative  of 
the  household  economy  of  the  inhabitaidis.  Out>* 
side  was  noise,  was  confusion;  inside,  was 
supper!  The  savoury,  but  suspected  sausage ; 
the  tasteful,  toothsome  tripe ;  the  juicy^  neve?- 
palling  steak,  with  its  ganush  of  odorous  onion ; 
the  lean  liver  of  the  lamb,  and  the  pinguiferous 
slice  from  the  salted  swine — ^were  all  undergoixig 
necessary  culinary  processes  in  hot  and  smoky 
rooms  in  the  street  of  which  we  write. 

And  over  the  simmering  of  the  tripe,  and"  the 
hissing  of  the  sausage,  and  the  breatiiing  of  the 
onion,  came  out  the  everlasting  stars,  calmly-^ 
oh,  so  calmly ! 

With  equal  (if  not  superior)  calmness,  thidh 
Lamplights  pursued  his  illummatiiLg  way. 

He  was  followed  by  a  youfli. 

Poeta  nascitur,  nan  Jit. 

The  youth  was  a  poet.  His  hair  was  long, 
and  his  collar  turned  down.  His  gait  was  slow, 
and  his  air  was  abstracted.  As  he  went  along 
he  was  assailed  by  opprobrious  epiftiets  from  the 
ribald  denizens  of  the  place. 

Martyrdom  is  ever  the  lot  of  Genius, 

Ask  not,  Sneezer,  what  Genius  wanted  down 
a  back  street  in  the  Commerdal  Boed !  Genius 
is  at  home  everywhere ;  it  hath  a  latdi-key  to 
every  door ;  a  microscope  for  the  small ;  a  tele- 
scope for  the  distant ;  an  alchemy  for  meanness 
in  back  streets.  This  youthful  poet's  errand 
was  the  study  of  the  human  heart  Judge  by 
the  sequel  if  his  errand  was  a  sueceflsful  one ! 

Before  a  house  near  the  farther  end  of  the 
street,  a  house  which  presented  nothing  exter- 
nally remarkable,  the  Lamplighter  and  the 
youthful  poet  paused  simultaneously ;  both,  as 
it  would  seem,  entranced  and  speU-boimd  by  a 
strain  of  melody  which,  mingled  with  the  soft 
tinkling  of  a  piano  evidently  fitted  up  with  the 
latest  improvements,  regardless  of  expense, 
came  warbled  forth  fr^  an  inexpressiblv 
rich  female  voice,  sing^g  "Ah/  nangivnye. 
The  window  was  opened  at  the  top,  and  there 
were  dwarf  Venetian  blinds. 

The  Lamplighter,  who  had  steod  with  raised 
eyes  and  clasped  hands,  suddenly  turned,  and 
saw  the  youth  in  an  attitude  of  delighted 
wonder.    He  eyed  him  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"  Man !"  said  the  youth. 

"  Sir?"  said  the  Lamplighter,  while  the  mant- 
ling colour  flushed  his  lordly  face. 

''Lamplighter!  Being!  What  would  you? 
Individual!  a  silver  shilling  te  climb  yon 
ladder,  and  light  the  lamp  opposite  that 
window !"  ' 


♦  See  page  141. 
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"  A  shilling,  youth  ?  Ha,  ha !"— The  Lamp- 
lighter laughed  in  scorn. 

"Half-a-crown — ^half-a-sovereign — ^my  earthly 
stock  and  store — all,  all,  all— only  let  me  sec 
that  face !''  The  youth  drew  out  a  purse,  and 
exposed  a  five-pound  note,  and  some  gold  and 
silya*  coins. 

''Seep,  keep  thy  gold,  youth!  See  here! 
Kount  tiiie  ladder  heedfully — so — so — ^take  the 
lanthom — ^now !" 

With  suspended  breath,  the  young  poet  stood, 
at  that  dizzy  height,  and  looking  into  the  room 
"^th  one  eye,  and  at  his  ostensible  task  with  the 
other,  he  succeeded  in  lighting  the  lamp,  at  the 
cost  of  smashing  one  side  of  glass.  A  mob  was 
speedily  gathered  around  the  lamp-post,  but  the 
youth  heeded  neither  their  laughter  nor  their 
execrations.  He  saw—oh,  pity ! — what  saw  he 
uot? 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  excessively 
nean,  but  on  one  side  stood  a  cottage  piano  of 
gorgeous  workmanship,  before  which  sat  a 
maiden  of  perfect  beauty — ^the  beauty  of  rich 
golden  hair,  pearl-white  skin  of  softest  vermeil 
shade,  eyes  of  dewy  violet,  and  form  of  gazelle- 
like  lightness.     Oh,  but  she  was  lovely  ! 

At  the  sound  of  the  smashed  glass  she 
naturally  turned  roimd  and  looked  up. 

A  youth  with  long  hair,  turn-down  collar, 
and  poetic  eye,  at  the  top  of  a  lamplighter's 
ladder,  is  not  an  ordinary  object.  Isabel  gazed 
wonderingly.  An  elderly  female,  of  ms^estic 
port,  entereid  the  room. 

"  Look  there,  ehire  mamanf  "  said  Isabel. 

''Wh&t,  ma  cheref" 

But  before  another  word  was  spoken,  the 
youthM  bard  rapidly 'retraced  his  steps  down 
the  ladder,  and  clasped  the  arm  of  the  Mendly 
Lamplighter  in  a  half-swoon  of  delicious  emotion. 
There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

"  Friend ! "  said  the  Lamplighter,  '*  If  thy 
look  betray  me  not,  thou  art  noble — ^thou  art 
gifted" 

"  I  write  for  the  '  Hearthrug  Sxcruciator^'  *' 
ipiurmured  the  youth  with  ill-concealed  pride. 

**  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  Enough.  Would 
you  know  the  maiden — sit  at  her  side — ^speak  to 
lier — ^press  her  hand  " 

"  Oh  heaven !  "  interrupted  the  young  poet. 

"Speak!" 

"I  would!" 

"  No  more ! — ^We  meet  again — give  me  your 
card — good — farewell !  " 

The  Lamplighter  disappeared  hastily  round  the 
corner.  Uncertain  whether  he  was  awake  or 
dreaming,  Edward  (for  his  name  was  Edward) 
stood 

like  one  that  hath  been  stunned. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn, 

tpl  the  taunts  of  tho  hustling  mob  around  him 
suggested  his  moving  on. 

Still,  the  lamps  shone,  and  the  stars  twinkled, 
while  the  rattle  of  an  engine  and  the  cry  of  fire 
in  the  main  street  diverted  the  crowd. 


When  they  were  gone,  Edward  returned  and 
lingered  by  the  charmed  spot.  The  voice  was 
silent,  but  it  was  now  late,  and  there  was  a  light 
in  the  front-room  upstairs. 

"  All !"  said  he.  "  she  sleeps !" 

He  was  mistaken.  It  was  the  room  of  a 
lodger  who  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
"  'Rojal  Pavilion  Theatre."  Isabel  slept  i|i  the 
back  parlour,  with  her  mother. 

Still,  the  stars  and  lamps  shope  on ! 

CHAPTER  n. 

Joy  comes  and  goes. 

The  next  morning,  as  Edward  was  bewailing 
his  empty  purse — for  his  pocket  had.  been  ruth- 
lessly picked  on  the  previous  evening — a  letter 
arrived  for  him.  It  was  in  a  disguised  hand, 
and  contained  these  words : — 

*'  Bo  there  at  eight  to-night,  and  ask  for  Isabel. 
Be  bold,  and  fear  not !  Your  destiny  is  in  your 
own  hands.  "  The  Laxflightbe.*' 

How  the  youthM  poet  passed  through  that 
day ;  how  he  performed  its  dreary,  monotonous 
duties ;  how  he  endured  his  agony  of  suspense ; 
how  he  found  his  way  to  the  Commercial  Bead 
in  the  evening — are  all  among  the  things  that 
may  not  be  written ;  save  tbat,  with  respect  to 
the  last  point,  it  is  definitely  known  that  he 
went  in  a  fourpenny  omnibus,  having  borrowed 
a  small  sum  of  his  landlady. 

♦  «  «  « 

A  mist  swam  before  his  eyes.    He  said,  faintly, 

"  Isabel  ?    I  was  told  to  ask  for  Isabel*' 

"Edward?"  said  the  beautiful  maiden,  ad- 
vancing, with  a  smile  and  a  blush. 

"All  right?"  enquired  Edward. 

"  Quite,"  said  Isabel,  meaningly. 

There  was  a  sweet,  soft  moan  of  tender 
unrest,  and  she  flung  herself  upop.  bis  bosom. 

The  old  lady  looked  smilingly  on,  having  just 
slipped  in  unperccived,  after  witnessing  the  scene 
through  a  crack  in  the  door.  For  the  house  was 
in  bad  condition,  thougb  the  rent  was  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  without  taxes. 

"  Bless  you,  my  children !"  said  she,  when  the 
youthful  poet  and  the  enamoured  maiden  took 
breath,  after  their  embrace — '*  Blqss  you  1 " 

Witliout,  the  stars  boked  down  (as  before !) 

Isabel  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  aud  again 
warbled  forth  strains  of  unearthly  sweetness. 

"  Do  you  like  music,  Edward  ?"  said  she. 

Edward  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

''  0,  I'm  BO  glad !  Ma  and  I  sometimes  go  to 
the  Effingham  Saloon  in  the  Whitechapel  Boad ; 
Ma's  fond  of  music  too— »*«^-fl*  pae,  Jfi?tn4»-^ 
We  should  be  so  glad,  you  know,  if  you  would 
take  us,  m}W  and  then — ii^a  threepence  to  the 
boxes.  Ma  and  I  never  venture  anywheps  else. 
The  singing  is  eo  good !" 

At  this  moment,  Edward  heard  a  slight  clicking 
noise  outside,  and  turning  his  head,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  LampHghter,  at  his  nightly  occu- 
pation !  .  .  .  Was  there  not  something  Satanic 
in  his  half-suppressed  smib?  .  .  .  <  Gracious 
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powerB!     Could  it  be  that  he  was 

No,  no  I  The  thoiight  was  too  wild.  But,  in 
spite  of  himself,  a  tremor  seized  his  limbs,  a 
cold  sweat .  bedewed  his  brow,  his  hair  stood 

almost  on  end He  was  roused  by  the 

clatter  of  plates  on  the  little  round  table. 

Supp^ !  The  cloth  was  laid,  and  the  humble 
and  circular  cheese  of  Holland,  bread,  salt,  and 
mustard,  with  three  delf  mugs,  knives,  and  one 
fork,  were  all  the  furniture  of  the  entertaiimient 
— except  a  single  finger-glass.  Isabel  saw  Edward 
glance  at  it  with  some  curiosity. 

**  My  ma  always  has  a  ^ger-glass  at  meals," 
said  she,  with  a  quiet  smile.  ''  She  always  has 
a  savaloy  hi  supper,  and  I'm  going  to  fetch  it, 
and  the  beer." 

''  Let  me  accompany  you,"  said  Edward. 

The  matron  watched  their  retreating  figures 
with  a  pride  which  illumined  her  graceful  coun- 
tenance as  with  a  sunbeam.  Beautiful  it  was  to 
see  that  youth  and  maiden  returning,  Edward 
"bearing  tiie  foaming  jug  of  threepenny  ale, 
Isabel,  a  small  German.  So  potent  is  female 
loveliness,  that  the  rudest  natures,  they  who 
had  hooted  the  young  poet  only  the  evening  be- 
fore, because,  fiursootb,  his  collar  lay  down,  and 
his  hair  grew  free,  were  silent  and  reverenti  as 
he  walked  arm-in-arm  with  the  golden-tressed 
creature  who  now  carried  the  savaloy  for  her 
mother  in  a  piece  of  old  newspaper ! 

0  Beauty !  0  Life !  0  Love !  Many  and 
many  an  evening  did  that  youthful  couple  meet 
and  mingle  caresses  and  loving  words,  and  sigh, 
and  snp,  and  go  to  the  £ffingbam  Saloon  along 
with  the  old  lady,  and  bring  in  the  savaloy  and 
the  beer ;  and  so  their  lives  swept  on  together, 
two  currents  meeting  in  one  sixeam  of  bUss  and 
beauty! 

Once  only  did  Edward  name  the  Lamplighter, 
and  ask  if  Isabel  knew  him. 

"  We'know  no  one  about  here,"  was  Isabel's 
i^ly>  given  with  a  countenance  of  amused  sur- 
prise. Edward  did  not  dare  to  press  the  question 
fiuther;  and  the  more  he  reflected  upon  that 
mysterious  being's  influence  in  bringing  about 
his  present  position,  the  more  he  didn't  under- 
stand it.  But  what  matti^?  Jn  the  love  of 
Isabel,  he  was  too  supremely  blpst  to  oare  finr 
aught  beside;  and  so,  in  tenderest  intercourse, 
the  sweet,  long  sunmier  passed  away,  and  still, 
still — Edward  and  Isabel  were  happy ! 

When  Edward  received  his  quarter's  salary 
at  the  end  of  September,  he  found  a  good  deal 
of  it  pre-mortgaged  to  pay  for  fourpenny  rides 
to  the  Commerci^  Boad,  inA  admissions  to  the 
Effingham  Salocm. 

C5APTER  m. 

Autumn — ^yellow,  mellow  Autumn.  There 
were  vegetable  marrows  in  the  greengrocers' 
windows  in  the  Commercial  Boad,  and»  as  the 
air  grew  chiller  m'i  damper.  Old  Tom  and  Cream 
of  the  YaUey  were  in  increasing  request. 

^ut  oo  i^hill  came  upon  the  love  of  the  poet 


and  the  maiden^  For  them  it  was  DOOiMMllg 
Summer. 

One  ev^ing,  when  they  bad  been  sitting 
silently  locked  i]i  each  other's  arms  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  the  gqqd  matron  had  fallen  asle^ 
in  her  chair  with  her  gold  spectacles  (she  always 
wore  gold  spectacles)  toppling  down  upon  her 
i^ose,  Edward  broke  the  stiUness  ter  whisperingr— 

'' Isabel  P' 

'^Tes,Edwapd?" 

"  Isabel — do  we  love  one  another  J  -' 

"Ob,  Edward!" 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  passionate  wnbrace. 

"  Do  we  understand  one  aOAther  ?  " 

"Oh,  Edward!" 

And  the  loyers'  glances  wi  in  a  flash  af 
mutual  ittteJligence;^-Ttlte  enicpimter  of  looks 
struck  fire — celestial  fire ! 

"  Isabel,  why  should  sonls  like  ours  heed  tb^ 
conventional  forms  of  society  }  "Wo  have  wooed 
and  loved  for  three  long  months ;  we  love — we 
understand  ope  another — we  know  bow  to  be 
happy ; — ^let  me  put  up  the  banns  at  lifliebnuae 
Church!" 

"  Oh,  Edward,  i^ftre  me  !'- 

The  blushing  maid  hid  her  ftce  ii^  her  himds. 

"  Hy  means  are  pmall^but  my  salary  is  to 
be  raised  next  January  to  eighty  pounds  a 
yiW" — - 

"Eighty  pounds !"  said  Isabel,  loofciiig  mp 
with  a  smile, 

"Eighty  poimds!  and  my  contriboti^is  to 
the  'Se^hrug  ExcruoiiltQr '  must  speedily 
bring  me  into  notioQ  which  will  yield  bodi  bxap 
and  profit." 

"  Ah,  Edward  J  your  genius  I  know  fiUl  well 
— I  am  proud  of  it,  Edward  1 " 

''  I'll  toast  you  W^lsh  rabWte  ''-r-rrrr 

'f  Dearest  I" 

"I'll  fetch  you  b^j^  J" 

*' Angel!" 

'a'llropktiw5  cradle  J'^ 

"Dh,  Edward!" 

"You  mwt  he  mii^ !''  As  Edward  spoke,  he 
priessed  her  to  his  side  with  mxh  fervour  as 
to  provoke  a  slight  scream  firom  Isabel,  which 
dis^bed  her  inotber>  who  fose  hastily,  to  ask 
what  was  the  matjber. 

"  Edward  has  asked  me  to  let  him  put  up  the 
banns,  Ka,  and  savs  he's  to  have  eighfy  pounds 
a  year  in  January, 

"Pless  the  boy!"  cried  the  matron,  with  a 
sndden  astonishment  of  manner;  but,  quicUy 
correcting  herself,  she  said,  "Yes,  ma  ehkrs; 
yes ;   bless  you,  bless  yon  boHi  I" 

Without,  the  stars  wees  hx^dng  down,  aad 
the  gas-lamps  twinkling  (as  on  the  previous 
ocpasion). 

Then  a  great  calm  of  joy  deluged  the  e^mt 
of  unrest  in  the  bosom  of  the  youtl^  poet'  He 
had  asked  Isabel — Isabel  had  asked  her  mother 
— and  her  mother  had  blest  them.  It  was 
enough-r-almpst  too  n>ujch  I 

That  flight,  the  evening  meal  ^aa  fmi^gad, 
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and  Edward  went  three  times  for  ale.  It  was 
near  midnight  when  he  left  the  himible  roof 
where  he  had  wooed  and  won  his  Isabel,  and  as 
he  turned  into  the  Commercial  Eoad  he  heard 
the  chtirch  clocks  strike  twelve. 

A  hand  was  laid  npon  his  arm. 

He  was  thinking  diat  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  Isabel  and  her  mother,  he  had  never, 
never,  heard  their  name  !  He  murmured  aloud, 
"How  can  I  put  up  the  banns,  without  know- 
ing her  name  r" 

"  Impossible ! "  said  a  voice  at  his  ear. 

It  was  the  Lamplighter.  His  countenance 
wore  a  strange  smile. 

"  /will  teU  you  her  name — ^all  in  good  time," 
said  the  LampHffhter.  "  But,  in  the  meantime, 
step  under  that  lamp,  and  sign  your  name — and 
address — ^to  this  paper.  I  require  it,  as  the 
price  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  you ! " 

"  But  "—gasped  Edward. 

"  No  hesitation !  Sign,— or  renounce  Isabel !" 

"  There's  no  ink,"  said  the  youthful  betrothed, 
with  agitation. 

"Pencil  will  do,"  replied  the  Lamplighter. 

"  I  haven't  got  one,"  suggested  Edward. 

"  I  have,"  was  the  Being^s  reply.     "  Sign ! " 

Thus  urged,  Edward  signed — ^name  and  ad- 
dress in  full 

"  Enough ! "  said  the  Lamplighter.  "  Isabel 
is  yours." 

So  saying,  he  disappeared,  like  an  arrow  lost 
in  the  clouds. 

"  Fiend ! "  said  Edward,  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  as  a  mocking  ha-ha  reached  his  ears  upon 
the  cool  night- wind. 

"  At  least,  I  will  not  sell  my  soul  in  vain- 
Let  me  make  all  sure ! " 

He  strode  hastily  and  gloomily  through  several 
turnings,  until  he  stopped  before  the  residence 
of  the  Clerk  of  Limehouse  parish.  All  was 
dark  and  silent.  He  knocked  and  rang  several 
times.  At  last,  a  head,  enveloped  in  the  con- 
ventional cap  of  night,  appeared  from  an  upper 
window,  and  presumed  that  the  house  was  onfire  ? 

The  youthful  and  ardent  lover  explained 
that  his  business  was  merely  to  announce  his 
intention  of  calling  to-morrow  to  get  the  clerk 
to  register  the  banns  for  himself  and  his  aifianced 
bride. 

The  head  was  speedily  withdrawn,  after  ut- 
tering an  unclerkly  execration. 

Walking  moodily  away,  Edward  reflected 
that,  after  all,  the  Lamplighter  had  not  told 
him  Isabel's  name. 

"  Ten  thousand  curses  I  But  I  can  call  to- 
morrow morning  on  my  way,  and  ask  her." 

Once  more,  that  mocking  laugh !  His  steps 
were  dogged  then :  he  turned — there  was  only 
silence  and  the  black  night. 

The  hinps  shone  as  usual,  but  not  the  stars. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 

Wittter,  winter  everywhere;  and  winter  in 
the  youthful  poef  s  bosom,— cold,  joyless,  frozen 


winter!  On  calling  at  Isabel's  the  next 
morning,  he  found  she  was  gone  away,  with  her 
mother,  and  no  tidings  of  them  could  bo  gained. 
Dumb,  crushed,  heart-numbed,  he  staggered 
forth.  His  dream  was  over.  Gone,  gone,  gone ! 
And  the  Lamplighter,  and  the  signed  paper? 
....  0,  powers  of  mercy  1  for  ichat  had  he 
sold  himself  to  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  .  .  . 

A  ray  of  hope  flashed  across  his  mind — could 
a  lamplighter  be  considered  a  power  of  dark- 
ness? .  .  . 

His  only  consolation  was  in  song.  He  ate 
his  bread  in  sadness,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, he  dipped  his  captain's  biscuit  in  weak 
brandy  and  water,  and  poured  out  his  sorrows, 
once  a  week,  in  the  "  Hearthrug  Excruciator." 
On  such  a  restricted  diet,  and  with  such  small 
means  of  comfort,  no  wonder  Edward  grew  pale 
and  thin.    His  youth  was  blighted  ! 

«  «  *  «  « 

What  could  the  Earl  of  Braddyffe  want  to 
say  to  him  ?  There  was  the  invitation  as  large 
as  life — "  The  Earl  of  Bradclyffe  requests  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Green's  company  at  dinner  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  Earl  oi 
Bradclyffe  has  an  important  communication  to 
make."  "Well ;  life  was  all  a  mockery  to  a  torn 
and  bleeding  heart,  and  he  would  go. 

Eeader,  he  went.  As  his  humble  cab, — ^the 
humble  cab  he  had  engaged  to  convey  him  to 
Eaton  Place,— drew  up  before  the  door,  he  was 
abashed  at  the  string  of  magnificent  equipages 
in  waiting,  and  found  his  way  to  the  presence  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Bradclyffe,  more  dead  than  alive, 
and  the  shadow  of  what  he  was.  He  fancied  he 
had  an  instantaneous  recollection  of  his  Lord- 
ship's face,  and  a  still  stronger  one  of  her  Lady- 
ship's— 
is  that  }' 


-but, — ^help ! — ^he  swoons  !    who,  who 


"Isabel!" 

When  he  came  to,  Isabel  was  bathing  his 

forehead  with  Eau-de-Cologne. 

#  ♦  «  «  • 

"My  dear  Edward,"  said  the  Eai-l,  "  Isahel  is 
yours !  she  has  been  yours  from  the  hour  when  I 
allowed  you  to  mount  my  ladder.  Know,  my  dear 
boy,  that  I  love  my  species.  As  a  man,  as  a  senator 
and  hereditary  legislator  of  this  great  realm,  I 
longed  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  people — of  their 
daily  toils  and  trials,  in  fact,  of  their  lives.  I 
thought  it  behoved  me  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge, and  feigning  a  journey  to  Italy,  and 
bribing  my  servants  to  keep  my  secret,  I  became 
a  humble  lampUghtcr  at  the  East  end  of  London, 
— and  in  that  vocation  I  came  to  know  the 
people  of  England!  Yes,  Edward,  and  more 
than  that.  I  determined  that  Lady  Bradclyffe, 
and  this  dear  girl  too,  should  partake  my  know- 
ledge, and  they  heroically  shared  my  lot.  You 
yourself  have  seen  them  eat  Dutch  cheese — 
drink  threepenny  ale — ^and  you  have  accom- 
panied Isabel  when  she  has  gone  out  for  her 
mamma's  evening  savaloy.  You  know  it  all. 
But  the  dear  old  lady  would  have  her  finger- 
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glass  at  meals,  and  retain  the  gold  spectacles, 
and  Isabel  pleaded  hard  for  a  cottage-piano.  In 
the  sphere  in  which  we  move,  she  was  snr- 
rounded  by  "hollow  hearts  which  wore  a 
mask,"  if  I  may  nse  the  language  of  a  popular 
poet,  but  I  know  that  in  you  I  have  found  a 
companion  for  her,  whose  lieart  is  true  and  fond 
— ^true,  I  say,  fcr  have  I  not  tried  it  ?" 

"  The  paper  that  I  sigacd  in  the  street  ?" 
said  Edward,  interrogatlvdy. 

"0,  ah !  I  had  mislaid  your  card,  and  for- 
gotten yoor  address,  and  determined  to  amuse 
myself  at  your  expense." 

"  Cruel  papa!"  murmured  Isabel,  as  she  hung 
fondly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  bard. 

**  Isabel,  my  beloved,  my  own !  This  mo- 
ment repays  me  for  all !" 

As .  he  imprinted  a  rapturous  kiss  upon  her 
brow,  amid  loud  applause  from  the  assembled 
elite  of  our  venerable  aristocracy,  a  richly-capa- 
Tisoned  servitor  of  almost  Titamc  stature,  but 
moulded  like  an  Apollo,  entered,  and,  in  a  voice 
of  thrilling  music,  said, 

"  Biimer  is  ready,  my  Lord !" 

The  E^l  of  Bradclyffe  winked  at  our  poor 
Edward.  Was  he  aware  of  his  restricted  diet- 
table  during  the  last  few  months  ?     Perhaps. 

CHAPTER  V. 

This  will  be  a  brief  chapter ! 


When  is  pleasure  long  ?  .  .  .  . 

Early  in  the  spring,  Isabel  and  Edward  were 
united  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  by  the 
Bishop  of ,  assisted  by  the  venerable  In- 
cumbent of  £radclyffe-cum-Toadinthehole,  who 
was  brought  to  town,  carriage  paid,  by  the 
excited  and  elegant-minded  Earl. 

Wedding-cards  were  sent    to   the  clerk  of' 
Limehouse  parish,  as  some  atonement  for  hi. 
being  rung  up  in  the  night  by  the  impetuous 
Edward.     The  good  old  man  wept  when  he 
received  them. 

Edward  continues  to  court  the  Muses  with 
brilliant  success. 

He  and  his  bride  immediately  purchased  the 
house  in  the  turning  out  of  the  Commercial 
Bead,  and  the  Earl  bargained  with  the  lamp- 
lighter of  the  district  to  be  permitted  to  light 
the  lamps  of  the  street  once  a  year.  On  that 
night,  there  is  annually  a  family  party  of  the 
Greens  and  Bradclyffes  at  the  old  house,  and 
the  beauteous  Isabel  and  the  handsome  Edward 
may  be  seen  arm-in-arm  turning  the  comer,  at 
about  nine  o'clock  p.m. ;  she  with  a  savaloy,  he. 
with  a  can  of  threepenny  ale.  After  supper, 
Isabel  invariably  sings  *' Ah,  non  giunge!^* 
The  Earl  of  Bradclyffe  always  takes  the  side  of 
the  people  in  the  peers*  assembly,  and  never 
forgets  the  lessons  he  learned  when  he  was 
The  Lampughxeb. 


THE    COPPEB-WOEKS    OP    SWANSEA* 


Tarrk  exist  in  Great  Britain  eighteen  works 
where  the  process  of  copper-smelting  is  carried 
on.  Of  these,  two  are  situated  at  St.  Helens, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool ;  one  in  the  island 
of  Anglesey,  and  one  in  Staffordshire ;  the  four 
being  of  the  most  inconsiderable  dimensions. 
The  remaining  fourteen  lie  in  the  district  of 
Swansea,  which  thus  boasts  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  creating,  and  centering  in  its  own 
atmosphere,  '*  nine-tenths "  of  the  copper- 
smuokc  evolved  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  or 
"one-half ' *  of  that  set  free  in  the  whole  world ! — 
a  pre-eminence,  however,  which,  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  with  distinction  which  obtains  on  a 
higher,  because  a  truer,  basis  than  that  of 
antique  and  hereditary  claim  (for  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  scarce  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  Swansea  slept  in  the  ''  inglorious 
ease  "  of  a  petty  bathing-place),  has  excited  no 
alight  amount  of  perturbation  and  ill-will.  To 
these  feelings,  however,  and  to  the  murmurs 
which  they  produced,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
issuing,  by  the  late  General  Board  of  Health,  of 
the  CoDDunission  which  has  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  above-named  "Report,"  ema- 
nating from  Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  whose 
appointment  to  the  task  of  investigating  the 
pathological  influences  of  the  smoke,  and  the 


industrial  diseases  prevalently  affecting  the  men 
employed  in  copper-smelting,  we  are  informed  in 
his  preface.  Appearing  in  happy  time  to  meet 
the  awakened  attention  which  has  been  recently 
directed  to  the  whole  question  of  the  sanitary 
or  injurious  effects  of  individual  employments, 
this  Eeport  embraces  an  almost  unstudied,  and 
highly  interesting  branch  of  the  subject ;  while 
it  contains,  in  addition  to  able,  vigorous,  and 
carefril  analyses  of  the  objectionable  smoke,  an 
animated  picture  of  the  habits,  diseases,  and 
actual  daily  life  of  the  coppermen :  at  the  same 
time  distmguishing,  with  definite  clearness, 
between  those  local  and  physical  causes  which 
are  nowhere  without  their  actual  and  stated — 
even  though  unmarked — effects  on  the  general 
health,  and  those  circumstantial  influences  which 
characterise  the  prevalence  of  copper-smoke 
wherever  it  may  occur. 

The  Swansea  district — the  district,  j?ar  emi- 
nence,  of  copper- smoke — includes  within  its  pre- 
cincts the  works  of  Neath,  Loughor,  Llanelly, 
and  Pembrey;  the  whole  centering  commer- 
cially in  Swansea,  and  employing,  at  the  present 
time,  3,430  men;  of  which  number  2,100  belong 

*  Report  on  the  Copper  Smoke,  ito  Isflueooe  on  the 
Pablic  Health,  and  the  Indnatrial  Diaeaaes  of  Ck>ppermeD. 
By  Thomas  Williams,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c 
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to  those  BOTen  works  which  lie  in  the  volley  at 
thelndllth  of  which  Swansea  is  situated.  In 
this  disirietf  iih  We  hate  iQr^ady  remarked,  the 
first  eopper-Work§  Were  established  little  inofe 
than  a  ceiittdfjr  ago ;  and  were  only  placed  on  A 
footing  which  gave  any  promise  of  future  suc- 
cess when  a  calainity  which  made  desolate  the 
homte  of  thousaiids  of  our  countrymen  was  the 
cftuae  6f  their  passing  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
grenter  eapital,  though  not  perhaps  of  greater 
^ergyi  than  were  their  perseyering  founders — 
when  the  bursting  of  the  *'  Southsea  Bubble" 
induced^  to  Sf.  Williams  iiiforms  us,  their 
transfer  to  the  three  "  able  merchants/'  Edward 
QibboUi  the>  grand&ther  of  the  historian; 
Itobett  Morris,  thd  grand&thet  of  the  present 
baronet  of  thclt  name;  tod  Mr.  Lockwood. 
Bdtne  idea  of  th^  tatid  of  increase  in  the  opera- 
tiohs  ekrried  OH  in  the  co|>per  irade  of  this  palrt 
Of  the  kingdom  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
kg  tabl^ )  the  first  of  which  is  giten  by  the 
^uthdr  from  these  of  Mr.  PolMnghome ;  while 
W^  bofhiw  the  seeond  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
J^ingei'  Bjrmons  on  "The  Industrial  Capacities 
of  South  WdlW* 

!rhe  ttt^rage  yaliie  Of  ore  told  at  th^ ''  ticket^ 
kg«/'  ot  <*  ifi(mthly  Kales/'  for  the  fite  years 

From  1819  to  1844  Wtts  .        .    £38,713 
„     IMS  „  1880  82,798 

,,      1831  „  1836  .     163,785 

„     1837  „  1842  .     628,652 

„      1843  „  1848  .     750,408 

While,  in  the  year  1820,  the  quantity  of  ore 
sold  at  Swansea  amounted  to  9,697  tons;  in 
1830,  to  13,221  tons;  in  1840,  to  22,431  tons; 
and  in  1850.  to  no  less  than  24,374  tons.  It 
inay  be  lidded,  that  the  last  sales  occurring 
twfefe  the  date  of  the  feresent  article,  namely, 
those  of  ianuaxy  16tii,  1855,  Realised  the  sum 
df  24,024J.  9s.,  or  an  average  of  288,^293/.  8s. 
per  afihiim ;  Whicli,  if  it  were  permitted  to  lis  to 
Indidg^  in  so  arbithffy  a  mode  of  computing, 
would  pfeseht  a  stiln  total  for  the  five  years 
ending  1859,  ot  1,441,467^.,  br  691,064/.  orer 
that  avetaged  ih  the  five  yeaiB  ending  1848  ! 

These  "ticketings,^*  dr  **  monthly  sales,"  were 
established  in  the  yeat  1819,  and  derive  their 
haihe  from  tile  ctLstomary  mode  of  transacting 
busihess  on  siich  occasions.  The  sale  is  d  species 
of  auction,  at  which  the  bidders,  after  clamin- 
ing  samples  of  the  different  "  parcels'*  of  ores, 
Write  on  a  slip  of  Jiaper  (ticket^  their  offer  fot 
each  individual  **  Ibt.*^  These  tickets  at-e  hatided 
to  the  chairman,  who  is  usually  ah  agent  of  one 
of  the  works,  and  by  hiih  read  aloud;  the 
highest  bidders  bec6ming  the  purchasers. 

The  oteS  which  thus  change  hands  are  ga- 
^ered  firOin  th^  Chilian,  Cuban,  Australian, 
South  AfHtan,  German,  Irish,  Gomish,  Welsh, 
and  other  mines ;  a  feature  of  immense  import- 
ance ih  thfe  <;hemifcal  history  of  copper- smelting, 
ai  will  be- hereafter  pointed  out'-^e  ores  of 
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different  countries  appearing  under  different 
combinations — a  circumstance  which  is  very 
distinctly  marked  in  those  of  Chili  and  of 
Australia.  The  former  occUr  chiefiy  as  py- 
riteSi  ot  diftulphiirets,  thfe  glunes  {Scmartteri) 
of  miners ;  which  are  so  well  known  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Chilian  smelters^ — un- 
acquainted with  their  peculiar  value — ^possessing 
not  the  knowledge  that  their  sulphurous  matter 
might  be  driven  off  by  simple  roasting,  leaving 
a  precious  residium  —  and  actually  believing 
them  to  contain  no  copper, — sold  t^eir  richest 
mines  to  the  English  for  the  most  inconsiderable 
prices ;  amounting,  in  one  instance,  to  a  single 
ounce  of  gold,  while  they  sneered  at  the  credu- 
lity which  considered  them  worth  purchasing  at 
all !  The  latter  ores — those  of  Australia — on  the 
contrary,  abound  in  the  carbonates  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  under  the  popular  name  of 
malaehite  {EupfergrUn).  £ach  of  these  ores  is 
deficient  in  arsenic,  a  shbstance  which  plentifiilly 
occurs  in  the  Cmnish  and  other  ores,  tliese 
examples  of  the  differences  existing  in  the  ores, 
will  enable  the  readeir  to  understand  what  is 
implied  by  the  technical  "working  mixture," 
t.«.,  a  mixtiire,  ^*  in  ascertained  proportions,^'  of 
such  ores  as  shall  prove  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  for  the  process  of  smelting;  which, 
though  simple,  is  tedious  on  account  of  the 
various  repetitions  of  roasting  and  smelting 
which  are  necessary.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  working  mixture  consists  of  sulphurets 
of  copper,  iron,  certain  earthy  bases  and  other 
extraneous  matters. 

The  ore,  then,  is  first  "roasted" — ^that  is, 
calcined  in  huge  reverberatory  furnaces,  in  order 
to  dissipate  the  sulphur  and  arsenic.  It  is  then 
fhsed — a  process  in  which  the  earthy  bases  sepa- 
rate, under  a  heat  of  1,500  deg.  Fahr.,  and  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  molten  mass,  from  whence 
they  are  periodically  "skimmed"  off.  This 
refuse  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  slag,"  and 
forniB  those  vast  dark  hills  yclept  "  cinder  tips'' 
which  hem  in  the  works  on  every  side.  A  por- 
tion df  it  is  cAst,  While  in  its  molten  state^  into 
moulds,  as  a  substitute  for  bricks,  wall-copings, 
ftc.  At  intervals  the  metal  is  "  cubbed  "—that 
is,  drawn  off  into  appointed  pools  of  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  "  granulating  "  it.  This  process 
is  jrepeat^d,  and  frequently  re-repeated  several 
times,  as  each  repetition  removes  an  additional 
pottion  of  the  impurities;  the  general  rule  ap- 
pearing to  be  that  it  should  be  melted  and  granu- 
lated imtil  entirely  fr^ed  from  the  admixture  of 
iron.  It  is  then  usual  to  subject  the  copper  to 
the  action  of  an  atmospheric  current  while  in 
its  incandescent  state ;  after  which  it  is  cast  into 
those  bars  known  as  "pigs;"  whidi  pigs  are 
"  roasted,"  and  at  length  passed  on  to  the  ''re- 
fining ftimace,**  where  they  are  finally  fused 
with  charcoal.  During  tlds  last  fusing,  the 
metal  is  stirred  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  pole 
of  grem  amdt  which  t^uses  h  most  remsrkable 
"boiling "  up  of  the  metal,  mi  has  the  e^t 
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of  gteatly  incte&sing  its  dnotility  and  mallea- 
bflity.  Thii  procefls  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy, 
and  requireB  unerring  Bkill^  as,  if  carried  on 
beyond  a  certain  tJdint,  it  reproduces  that  rery 
brittleness  which  it  at  first  overcame.  From  the 
furnace,  "assays"  are  frequently  taken  out, 
and  the  ore  is  finally  drawn  off  when  its  frae- 
tore  is  ascertained.  Upon  cooling,  to  be  ''  silky 
and  polished,'*  instead  of  being,  as  was  the  case 
preyiouflly  to  the  "poling,"  "crystalline  and 
granular."  The  copper  is  now  cast  into  blocks 
of  about  eighteen  by  twelve  inches  square; 
rolled  into  sheets;  shaped  into  small  ingots; 
highly  oxydised  by  being  thrown  into  water,  in 
order  to  give  it  that  reddish  hue  seen  in  what 
is  technically  known  as  "japan  copper"  (an 
article  intended  for  the  Indian  markets);  or 
otherwiso  shaped  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  it  is  destined.  The  smelting  process  is 
then  complete,  and  the  copper  is  ready  fbr  sale 
ahd  delivery. 

We  now  turn  to  the  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
ooppermen,  as  presented  to  Us  by  Dr.  "Williams; 
premising  that  it  is  one  whose  vividness  and 
reality  of  colouring  proVe  that  the  writer — 
hitherto  principally  known  to  the  public  as  aU 
anatomist  and  physiologist  whose  writings  have 
been  mostly  addressed  to  scientific  and  medical 
leaders — ^is  one  not  only  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  but  deeply  and  earnestly  in- 
terested in  that  which  he  lays  before  the  world; 
that  he  is  one  personally  known  to,  and  be- 
loved by,  the  men  whose  labours  and  whose 
eondition  he  details. 

The  coppermen — whose  wages  range  from 
158.  to  408.  a- week,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  individual  employment,  or  from  8s.  to 
10s.  for  boys  of  fix)ni  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age— work  night  and  day ;  the  relays  being 
changed  every  twelve  hours,  namely,  at  six  o'clock 
a.m.  and  p.m.  These  hours  of  labour,  hours 
broken,  however,  by  the  intervals  of  "breatliing 
time" — the  periodical  ten  minutes  granted  for 
the  absolute  necessity  of  recovering  firom  the 
previous  ershoustion  produced  by  the  routine  of 
'^diarging,  discharging  and  skimming,  &c.,  of 
the  furnace,"  as  weU  as  for  the  no  less  necessary 
purposes  of  "  drinking,  wiping  and  cooling" — 
Repassed  in  iargebuJUfdings,  "sheds,"  as  they 
are  locally  termed,  which  each  contain  from  six 
to  eight  furnaces,*  and  the  general  temperature 
of  which,  in  situations  not  within  the  actual 
focus  of  ttie  rays  emanating  from  the  frimaces, 
"▼erages  from  60  to  70  deg.  Fahr.  in  the  summer; 
snd  seldom  rises  above  60  deg.f  in  the  winter. 
Very  different,  however,  is  the  temperature  in 
which  the  men  actually  work.  The  mean  heat 
^  that  space  before  tiie  fomaoe  to  which  each 
man  is  coofined  during  the  hours  of  toil,  is  100 
deg.    During  the   two  consecutite  hours  be- 
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tween  eaoh  "breathing  interval*'  he  is  engaged 
in  intense — ^we  had  almost  said  excessive — ^mus- 
cular labour.  The  fusing  point  of  eoppef  is 
1,500  deg.  During  the  process  of  fusing  and 
calcining,  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  closed ;  but 
ever  and  anon  it  is  opened  in  order  to  permit  of 
the  ladling,  skimming,  raking,  &c.,  of  the  molten 
mass  of  "  white  and  liquid  copper  and  scori».'* 
And  then  this  muscular  exertion  is  pursued  in  a 
"dusty,  sulphurous  atmosphere,"  under  tho 
direct  rays  of  a  heat  which,  radiating  from  the 
fiised  metal,  will  rise  to  150  or  even  200  deg.  at 
the  spot  where  the  men  work ;  so  that  it  may  bo 
generally  stated,  that  the  refiner  is  exposed  for 
six  hours  of  the  working  day  to  a  temperature  of 
150  deg.,  and  for  the  remaining  six,  to  one  of 
65  or  70  deg.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
a  hot-air  batti  cannot,  at  any  rate  in  a  cliniato 
so  moisture-laden  as  ours,  be  endured  at  a  tem- 
perature of  95  or  loo  deg.  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  ft  time ;  that 
the  mean  heat  of  the  equatorial  ItJgions  only 
averages  Bl  deg.,  and  that  in  Cairo  and  Calcutta 
it  never  rises  above  112  deg. — the  hiehest  r^- 
corded  natural  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  though,  it 
may  be,  not  actually  the  utmost  extreme  to 
which  it  has  attained.  The  least  imaginative 
among  us  will  readily  picture  to  himself  the 
actual  physical  impossibility  of  sustaining  in 
these  regions  of  the  sun,  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  toil  carried  on  from  day  to  day  by  the  cop- 
permen at  so  much  higher  a  temperature. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  toil,  the  copperman, 
with  his  "chest  heaving  to  and  fi^  in  strained 
respiration" — his  "  skin  pouring  forth  floods  of 
water" — ^his  pulse  beating  at  120 — ^retires  to 
satisfy  his  craving  thirst  and  to  re-diluto 
the  blood  thickened  by  excessive  sweating, 
by  consuming,  at  a  draught,  perhaps  a 
quart  of  the  coldest  water !  (the  only  beverage 
used,  or  allowed,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  copper-works).  The  draught 
thus  taken  instantaneously  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture to  that  extent,  that  the  thermometer  which, 
when  previously  placed  in  the  mouth,  stood  at 
90  or  100  deg.,  falls  to  perhaps  70  or  75 
deg.  on  being  re-inserted.  As  calculated  by 
Dr.  Williams,  from  repeated  examinations  of  the 
subject,  each  man  thus  consumes  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  annually ; 
thereby  compensating  for  the  waste  resulting 
from  an  average  perspiration  of  "  sii  hundred 
gjJlons  of  sweat  in  the  year  !"  The  breathing 
intervals,  occurring  every  two  hours,  are  passed 
by  the  copperman,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
situations  where  draughts  of  cold  air  impinge, 
from  every  direction,  through  the  well-pierced 
wallB  and  roofs  of  thie  shed,  upon  the  heated 
body,  from  Which  he  passes  the  time  in  wiping 
the  extreme  moisture. 

During  tho  working  hours  the  food  taken  by 
the  copperman  consLsts  of  broth  and  potatoes^ 
bread  and  cheese,  o* — ^more  frequently,  ^  we 
l)Q]2eve— weak  tea  and  bread  and  butteir ;  this  ia 
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consamed  in  the  sheds.  His  principal  and  sub- 
stantial meal  is  taken  on  Ms  return  i&om  work, 
whether  at  six  in  the  morning,  or  the  evening. 
To  all  these  circumstances,  and  their  influences, 
we  shall  return ;  meanwhile,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  author,  following  the  homeward  path  of 
the  workman,  as  he  goes  forth  in  his  ordinary 
clothing  from  the  heated  shed  into  the  outer  air, 
whether  in  the  mild  fragrance  of  the  summer's 
eve,  or  the  raw  chill  of  the  scarce  dawned 
winter's  mom. 

Hitherto,  he  has  heen  exempt,  at  the  furnace 
mouth,  from  the  influence  of  the  smoke  which 
wreaths  so  densely  around  the  works,  if 
we  except  the  time  of  the  brief  operations 
of  effecting  certain  processes — such  as  "cub- 
bing," which  evolves  in  the  building  a  thick, 
stifling,  sulphurous  vapour;  or  when  some  sud- 
den gust  of  wind,  blowing  directly  on  the 
chimney,  overcomes  for,  at  the  utmost,  a  few 
hours,  the  persistent  tendency  of  a  smoke  which 
leaves  ihe  chimney's  mouth  at  a  temperature  of 
about  200  deg.,  and  consequently  almost  uniformly 
aecende  in  an  atmosphere  than  tohtch  its  specific 
gravity  is  considerably  greater.  Now,  he  pro- 
ceeds homewards  to  take  his  periodical  rest,  and 
moves  through  a  district  of  which  the  author 
gives  the  following  graphic  description : — In  "  the 
dark  sulphurous  depths  beneath  his  view,  a 
small,  dirty,  muddy  river,  capriciously  appear- 
ing and  disappearing,  as  it  may  plunge  into,  or 
emerge  from,'  the  rolling  masses  of  smoke  creep- 
ing along  its  '  slag' -embanked  channel;  sooty 
chimneys  painted  with  *  sublimated'  sulphur  of 
wondrously  pure  yellow;  half  black  and  half 
white  angry  mountains  of  smoke,  tumbling 
with  frightM  rapidity  one  over  the  other,  now 
exploding  into  a  dazzling  scene  of  unearthly 
luminosity,  and  now  extinguished  into  darkness 
more  dark  than  rhetoric  can  depict;"  through 
the  district  where,  as  he  further  pursues,  "  the 
hawtiiom  dries  to  a  leafless  skeleton ;  the  ever- 
green dies;  the  apple,  and  the  pear,  and  the 
plum,  the  ash  and  even  the  pachydermatous 
oak,  shrink  into  saplessness."  Where  the  whole 
surface  appears  to  have  been  literally  burnt; 
where  the  black  mountains  of  scorisB  alternate 
with  fields  and  meadovrs  which,  "barer,  stony,  red, 
clayey,  and  fellow  .  .  .  exhibit  a  barren,  road- 
like Burftwe.'*  Where  "  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass 
vivifies  the  soene ,-"  and  where  it  is  "  only  at  spe- 
cial paints  in  cavities,  in  low  meadows  along  the 
rivor,  in  nooks  and  crevices  sheltered  and  defended 
from  the  smoke-bearing  winds,  on  heaps  of  house 
ashes  and  matiure,  that  the  surface  is  chequered 
by  an  occasional  daisy,  or  a  sickly  blade  of 
grasa."  '  Aiid  so  f^e  copperman  gains  his  home, 
to  pas^  the  houhi  of  repose  in  situations  exposed 
to'tttfe  fiiUest  'known  influence  of  whatever 
noockte  ot<-inj[urious  principles  the  smoke  may 
pooi^si )»  whei^  Ms  tnfe  and  "children  pass  both 
day  dftd^xfiglit?;;  forming  therefore  the  truest, 
the^wdfttti^,'  teste  of  what  the  effects  of  those 
prioHkiipM^  ^^lly  arfr^thejr*  beinj^^  of  course, 


independent  of  such  peculiar  .fliysio4  aotipiii«(b 
proceeding  from  the  actual  empjloyment  o£  <<y^ 
per-smelting,  is  experienced  ^y  the  vp^ifix,  hilar 
self.  If  the  stranger  inquire,  what  ttv^ete  .priib- 
ciples  effect?  what  are  the  injuricK^  th^ 
produce?  he  will  be,  perhapsi  appalled. tiy  the 
silent  pointing  out  of  some  quadruped,  0C04* 
sionally  a  horse,  more  seldom  &  shqep,  mtost 
usually  a  cow  or  ox,  afflicted  with  that  pepuf 
liar  complaint  known  by  the  Welsh  name  of 
Effryddod,  or  the  smoke  diaeas^^a  speoie^  «« 
the  B^port  indicates,  oi  periostitis^  in.,  which 
"nodules  of  thickezied  bone,  as  in  emsiosis" 
rise  usually,  though  not  always,  ia  the  vioimtf 
of  the  joints.  Or  synovitis  displays  itself,  the 
joints  swelling  with  a  dropsical  flold ;  aad  thus 
the  poor  animal  with  difficulty  drags  its  dis- 
figured limbs  along,  its  joints  crackling  at  eveiy 
step;  its  bones  becoming,  as  the  fevers :d^ 
clare,  brittle  in  their  ^bstaace ;  its  teetb  loosen^ 
ing,  so  that  it  finally  refuses  to  feed;  and  Hs 
whole  appearance  presenting  the  uiunistakable 
aspect  of  an  unhealthy  and  diseaa^  isamt 
— circumstances,  however,  which  ha  isJbappilf 
not  doomed  to  find  repeated  in  the  aspeot  of  th^ 
human  beings  who  swarm  in  these  smoky 
districts.  I 

Such  is  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  ,]^ctaj«^ 
as  presented  to  us  by  the  author;  hut  he.  doe$: 
not  rest  here.  The  above  is  the  ^feviewwhieh 
presents  itself  to  the  swiftly  passing  ^t^an^r,^ 
who,  seeing  not  beneath  thesurfaci^^  *9,b^  ^^' 
genuine  pity  in  his  breast,  e8ciq)ea  Snm  ^e;;to 
him,  oppressive  scenci  with,  it  may  be,;  what  il< 
here  characterised  as  ^'as  muck  ihapseiy  S0 
cheered  the  heart  of  Horace  in  takiii^^ightfroni; 
the  pestilence  of  Terracina !".  .  Far  ^ttfereit^ 
however,  is  the  picture  of  sober  reality-given  by 
Dr.  Williams,  wno  has  studied  the  sut^eet  with 
the  observant  eye  of  a  philosopheir,  tho  fsyJB^V^* 
thetic  large-heartedness  of  a  philantbn^wt,  fuA 
the  awakened  mind  of  one  whose  work  at:  his 
desk  is  but  the  result  of  that  which  he  has  seen 
and  studied  in  the  living  presence  of  his  subjeot 
— that  which  he  has  personally  leaxned  in  ac- 
tually going  forth,  with  open  heart  and  sympa^ 
thising  mind,  into  the  daily  life  of  his  brother- 
men.  Such  testimony,  over  and  above  the 
superiority  of  its  actual  statistical  worth,  6vef 
comes  to  us  with  a  peculiar  and  self-aaBertuig 
value ;  and  we  believe  that  he  will  meet  with 
few  indifferent  or  careless  readers,  even  amongst 
those  to  whom  subjects  such  as  he  presentfrto 
our  view  are  unfainiliar,  unoared  for,  or  eveo^ 
alas !  that  it  should  be  sor-repulsive-  Hitherto 
we  have  given  but  a  one-sided  glimpse  of  the 
life  which  he  reveals  to  us;  we  will  now  fdloir 
him  in  that  brighter  aspect  to  whi(^  he  directs 
the  attention  both  of  the  comprehensive  lover  of 
his  kind  and  the  mere  student  of  huvm  phyn* 
ology.  When  he  says,  "Asa  rule,  oopj^em^ 
are  spare,  erect,  and  muscular  in  pesBoafll  b^ 
ing.  .     .     ttackt  Iw  h^wwa^;   w* 

carriage  is  cfis^^Ut^aU  mainly  and  i^iW*^*"  ^® 
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ttat^^^^  \H%  tyiHH  andhhfi^t  dep!'  Sec.,  he 
elcpr^aseif 'iii  brief  phrase  idiat  volumes  coiild 
BMUT3^'itt)dre  ehicidate.  So  potent  is  the  sway 
of  the  pi^]^e^  Over  the  mental  powers,  -which,  in 
Qieir  tiotl j  ^  gorera  the  unstndied  movements  of 
th^  bddr,  tkul!  it  needK  ho  phyBio^omist's  skill  to 
deokure-tidAt  'HOsck  a  carriage,  such  a  gait,  belong 
ttof'to'fiie  laboui'er  whoso  toil,  nnnaturally  and 
hopdeflfeiiy  wearing  down  the  frame  by  its  ex- 
hwnrti^/idr  aetuedly  injurions  demands,  its  de- 
privaftiv^  eiitnunstances,  eventuates  in  also — 
savB '  in  -  some  rare  and  almost  superhnmanly 
eongfcitTited  minds — grinding  down  the  soul  even 
tb  the  very  dust.  To  such  men,  alas !  belong  no 
'^oharm  of  fearless  manliness,"  such  as  he  pour- 
trayis  att  characterising  the  coppermen. 

JxL  itLqti^smg  farther,  why  these  things  are 
ao^?  avEt  Oughts  first  revert  to  the  extreme 
teAiperatttr^  at  which  the  coppermau  works,  and 
wl^h  w^iild  appear  to  make  his,  indeed,  aweary 
lot.  Disease,  and  even  death,  constantly  ensues 
tb  tlie  MtiVe  of  a  temperate  clime,  from  too 
leftgAened  a  nojoum  in  situations  less  exacting 
ttiail  flki  in'  Which  the  coppermau  works  so 
hiatd,i'dtirfakg  twelve  out  of  each  twenty-four 
htytii«)'for  B'  period  extending,  at  an  average,  over 
perhaps  thirty,  forty, or  even  ffty years!  Closely 
ooOfi^t^  with  this  question  is  the  subject  of 
the  isnottn^tts  quantities  of  cold  water  received 
idt^^thi^Bjr^tem  when  it  is  heated  to  the  utter- 
motfl^'  ii^^  ck^tcmstaxzce  which  is  well  known  to 
hiVd  eMwhere  caused  many  a  sudden  death,  as 
w^Unfaf  Ifi^e  lesser  infliction  of  many  an  attack 
(^  |MiAttipS'fatal^  inflammation  of  the  stomach, — 
cotts^neiioe^  which  have  never  yet  been  known 
t0  <M6tiP  in  tiie  case  of  the  copperman.  The  one 
caliM'  ikomot  be  estimated  separately  from  the 
otber. ' ' Thfef  meii  themselves  declare,  "that  so 
lokg  ma'th^  are  mvedting  profusely,  they  do  not 
camhcrw  muoh  water  fiiey  drink/'  Cause  and 
^a^df^  i'iHtet  on  each  other— the  instantaneous 
result  of  thtis  "saturating"  the  heated  frame 
wi^  wflieT;  ♦*  the  pouring  forth  from  every 
por0  ihoee  **  riven  of  perspiration "  which 
alone  '*enlibl&  them  to  support  the  circum- 
stanoM'  6t  temperature  in  which  they  are 
pteed.  Again  cause  and  effect  re-act  on  each 
other -^  the  grateful  draughts  of  fluid  which 
si^iy  this  wa^,  this  actual  loss  of  six  hun- 
dteA  gftUens  per  annum  of  substance  from  the 
body,"  Mndaently  supply  the  place  of  that  of 
whsdi  the  ?>ody  is  thus  deprived.  By  no  other 
meABs  0ouiA  this  actual  waste  be  supplied ;  by 
naotiier'nieans  oould  exist  the  &ct  that  from 
year  to  jiaar— ^her  considerations  being  equal 
—the  copperman  does  not,  amidst  his  exhaustive 
lalKmr,  lose  weight.  So  much  of  the  fluid  as  is 
required  to  retain  the  balance,  is  assimilated  to 
aadnt  in  ihe  necessary  nutrition  of  the  system ; 
the  ttm^Jttdftr,  simultaneously  with  its  introduc- 
tion, wAi»  to  tlie  smtface,  from  whence  it  dis- 
appear^ h^ttt^  most  cooling  process  known — 
evtp&raiiiit.  llrei^  then,  the  theoretic  teachings 
by  Whidi  Mi«ild(^^WO(ad^ecfor€r  the  temperature 


of  200  dog.  to  be  rendered  endurable,  are  p3»- 
cisely  those  which  the  actual  practice  of  ex- 
perience has  found  to  be  alone  cmcient. 

Bearing,^moreover,  on  the  same  point,  is  the 
influence  of  the  cold  currents,  the  varyiog 
climates,  to  which  the  furnace-man  is  exposed. 
The  sheds  are  lofty,  their  sides  perforated  by 
large  holes,  through  which  flows  in  a  constant 
stream  of  air,  and  in  the  hotter  weather  the 
tiling  is  partly  removed  from  the  roo^  nay,  eve» 
in  winter,  we  are  told  that  the  "rain^dpops 
crackle  on  the  incandescent  scoriae,  fresh  from 
the  furnace  beneath;"  so  that,  continues  Dn 
Williams,  ''the  bane  and  antidote  are  co-prasent. 
Hot  beams  traverse  refreshing  draughts  of  air," 
while,  per  contra,  those  draixghts  of  air  are,  of 
course,  traversed  by  the  hot  beamsj  while,  in  con^ 
nexion  with  the  subject,  it  is  further  te  be 
observed,  that  the  whole  of  the  body  is  rardly 
exposed  te  the  temperature  indicated.  The  man 
seldom  turns  his  front  from  the  furnace,  and 
while  a  thermometer  depending  on  the  chest 
stands  at  100  or  120  deg.,  another  slung  over 
the  back  will  indicate  only  60  or  70  deg.  To 
similar  causes  must  be  attributed  the  impunity 
with  which  heated  air  in  the  shed  is  exchanged 
for  the  outer  atmosphere,  or  the  cottage  home, 
on  leaving  work. 

Another  material  consideration,  as  regards  the 
extreme  temperature,  is  the  radiant,  da-y  (charac- 
ter of  the  heat  evolved,  its  consequent  ranfloar 
ticn,  and  the  fiivourable  circumstances  which  it 
thus  offers  for  evaporation,  and  therefore  per- 
spiration. 

Thus,  while,  as  the  author  observes,  "the 
man  in  a  hot-air  bath"  of  95  or  100  deg., 
''  is  distressed  by  feelings  of  frdness  in  the  head, 
terrifying  palpitations,  excited  breathing,  and 
general  oppression,  the  copperman  varies  toil 
with  jokes,  as  he  tesses  about  the  dazzling  mdten 
copper,"  and  ''  merrily  whistles  as  he  alternately 
sweats  and  shivers ; "  while  tho  "  breathing  in* 
tervals  "  almost  uniformly  present  those  "  bright 
scenes  of  merriment "  which,  by  cheerii^  the 
heart,  infuse,  as  the  author  axiomatically  ob** 
serves,  ''vigour  into  the  whole  bodily  frame." 
Time  was,  when  these  moments  of  respite  were 
spent  in  drinking  bad  beer,  and  when  Uie  whole 
of  the  hours  of  work  were  frequently  passed  in 
a  state  of  semi-intoxication  and  insenaibiiKty ! 
We  ziQnot  m  all  things  so  degenerated  as  the 
narrow-minded  and  the  cold-hearted,  who  are 
"  one  flesh,"  would  have  us  believe  1 

For  frirther  explanations  of  the  readineas^  or 
otherwise,  with  which  the  human  frame  accom^' 
modates  itself  to  extremes  of  temperature,  with 
all  the  complexities  belonging  to  the  subject,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itsalfj  Has- 
tening on  to  the  consideration  of  the  atmoi^herft 
of  smoke  breathed  during  twelve  honrt  o£  the  . 
day  by  the  workmen— nay,  breathedi  Wilhout 
interruption,  by  their  wives,  and  childeenw-we. 
.first  disposQ  of  the  terrifieJ^g;yAMr;  it^s  dseeAML 
only  to  the  unixifonned.    Aether  or  not  it  he 
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a  Specific  smoke  disease,  unknown  beyond  tbo 
reach  of  the  coppery  influences — and,  despite 
conflicting  assertions,  we  believe  that  there  is 
good  reason,  in  the  absence  of  ahaolute  proof,  to 
consider  it  as  such — it  is  at  least  certain  that  it 
exists  only  in  such  animals  as  graze,  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  and,  amongst  the  feathered  tribes, 
geese.  The  fnere  inhalation  of  the  smoke,  at  its 
densest,  ha9  never  produced  the  shadow  of  eimilar 
effects.  Stall-fed  animals,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  works,  if  supplied  with  fodder 
grown  elsewhere,  are  exempt  from  it.  We 
^erefore  dismiss  it  as  a  question  deserving  of 
earnest  physiological  study,  but  as  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 
the  smoke  on  such  human  beings  as  do  not 
follow  the  example  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  able  analyses  of  the  smoke  presented  to 
us,  we  must  here  refer  to  only  in  the  briefest 
and  most  general  manner.  Its  peculiar  compo- 
nent parts  are  thus  enumerated : — 

Copper  and  its  compounds,  (  in  minnte  pro- 
Arsenic  and  its  oomponnds, )       portions. 
Solphnric  Acid — ^Vapour, 
Salphnroos  Add. 
Sublimated  Sulphur. 
Hydro.fluoric|  j^^ 
Fluo-silicic      j 
Cool  Smoke. 

Yolatilised  in  fusing,  a  **  metallic  and  oxidised 
dust"  of  copper  is  carried  up  the  chimneys  by 
the  powerful  draught  traversing  the  furnace; 
and  this  in  a  quantity  amounting  to  half  per 
cent.,  as  shown  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Nevill,  where 
this  sediment  is  actually  deposited  (and  extracted 
annually  for  re- working)  in  the  water-chambers 
through  which  the  volume  of  smoke  is  forced. 
The  occurrence  of  this  substance  in  the  smoke  is 
solely  due  to  mechanical^  not  chemical  causes, 
which  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that  the  vola- 
tilisation of  the  copper  does  not  subject  the  men 
at  the  furnace  mouth  to  the  evils  of  "cupric 
poisoning."  The  particles  are  carried  by  the 
draught  up  the  chimney.  This  mechanical  force 
does  not  exist  in  the  space  before  the  furnace 
into  which  the  rod-hot  **  slag "  and  molten 
copper  are  "  drawn  off,"  and  therefore  the  metal 
is  not  placed  in  circumstances  to  encourage  or 
develope  its  volatile  tendencies.  Were  tibiese 
particles  disseminated  from  the  chimney's  mouth, 
they  might  prove  more  formidable  agents  in  the 
injury  of  the  health  of  the  surroun^g  districts 
than  even  the  "  arsenical  fames,"  of  which  so 
great  an  apprehension  exists.  Happily,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case.  By  ingeniously  contrived, 
and  laboriously  carried  out  experiments,  Dr. 
Williams  succeeded  in  detecting  their  presence 
in  the  thickest  smoke  on  the  "slag* banks"  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chimneys,  but  at 
the  distance  of  "a  few  yards"  not  a  trace  of  them 
could  be  discovered.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
inhaled  by  any  human  beings,  except  in  the 
minutest  pottions,  and  at  accidental  intervals, 
by  the  men  thunselves  who  «re  engaged  xk  the 


Sulphuric  acid  vapour  is  formed  in  aU  the 
furnaces,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  calciner's. 
It  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  for 
e^ery  fifteen  parts  of  sulphurous  acid,  which 
last  is  estimated  to  form  "  about  one-fifth  of  the 
aggregate  volume  of  the  copper-smoke  as  it  leaves 
the  furnace  stack.'*  Much  of  these  two  component 
parts  is  probably  absorbed  in  the  stagnant  pools  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  works  (which  are  thus  rendered 
devoid  of  animalcuUe  md  eonfervoid  growths). 
From  the  solubility  of  these  acids  in  water, 
every  falling  shower  increases  the  banefiil  in- 
fluence which  they  exercise  on  vegetation,  and 
which  is  experienced  at  astonishing  distances 
from  the  works.  A  question,  however,  of  most 
considerable  practical  interest  in  the  physiology 
and  chemical  affinities  of  the  vegetable  Hngdom, 
is  raised  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
barren  and  unfertile  aspect  of  the  land  which 
surrounds  the  works,  potatoes,  dahlias,  chrysan- 
themums, and  several  other  plants  thrive  per- 
fectly — ^the  first-mentioned  in  a  happy,  though 
not  entire,  freedom  from  the  disease — in  tho 
gardens  of  the  workmen.*  To  tho  inhalation 
of  the  above  ingredients  in  the  cojjper  fumes, 
but  more  especially  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  sulphurous  acid  is  breathed  in  a 
hot  state,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attri- 
buted the  bronchial  and  asthmatic  complaints 
which — rarely  occurring  in  the  acute  form— ^ 
assume  a  chronic  aspect ;  so  that  chronic  bron- 
chitis, as  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  testifies,  is  the  disease,  pre-eminently, 
of  the  ooppermon.  Boys,  on  entering  on  the 
workmen's  life,  usually  experience  a  temporary 
loss  of  voice ;  the  symptom  rapidly  disappears, 
however,  and  it  is  only  in  slow  and  insidions 
forms  that  these  diseases  creep  silently  on,  only 
fully  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  old.  Distinct, 
in  some  respects,  from  these,  are  those  causative 
agents  which  are  supposed  to  moke  prevalent 
amongst  the  coppermen  lung  diseases ;  such  arc 
these  (which  also  make  rheumatism,  in  all  its 


*  The  effects  of  copper  smoke  on  vegetation  would 
appear  to  be  greatly  a  question  of  timOt  yet  not  all 
plants  which  are  annually  renewed  will  flourish  in  its 
fumes.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Williams,  venf  nnvh  de- 
pends on  the  conditions  of  soils  a  plfintifuf  supply  of 
manure  appearing  to  exercise  a  correcnve  inflaence  orer 
the  properties  of  the  above-named  acids.  CMtatio^ 
also,  in  other  ways^  influences  or  protracts  the  dissppear- 
ance  of  Terdura.  There  is  one  native,  and  oertsiulj 
neglected,  plant,  the  purple  melic  grass  {Melica  caruUa), 
so  well  known  by  the  employment  of  its  "  culms'*  bj  the 
Skye  fishermen,  fbr  the  purpose  of  manufkctnrlsg  ropes 
for  their  nets,  &o.,  which,  according  to  Davis  (see  las 
"  Welsh  JBotanology"),  "has  perfectly  withstood  the  sul- 
phureous fumes  of  the  copper  works  at  Amlwch  (in  Angle- 
sey), where  every  other  vegetable,  within  a  certsin 
distance,  even  the  crustaoeous  lichens,  have  been  de- 
stroyed;" while  the  wild  chamomile  {Matricaria  cha- 
mondlla),  as  pointed  out  in  the  Beport,  '*  laughs  at  tbe 
smoke^"  and  on  every  dnnghiU,  every  ash-heap,  even  oa 
the  **  black  slae-bank/'  opens  its  star-like  form*  its 

"  Golden  peail  within  a  silver  cfOwA," 
towards  the  Heavefii  that  shines  even  abore  the  smoke- 
wNath  that  ihxtmds  the  coppM-amdter'a  fllkl 
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phases/  the  s^oondafy  lifercdliiig  odm|ilaint)^ 
the  ''rapid  yicissitud^s  of  heat  and  cold;  a 
sudden  distentioti  of  the  stomach  with  cold 
water,  several  times  in  the  daj;  streams  of 
perspiration  alternating  with  a  dry  skin/'  &c.; 
&c.;  amidst  the  persistence  Of  which,  however, 
consumption  "  is  far  less  common  amotig  these 
m^  than  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Swansea, 
or  amongst  the  mining  population  scattered 
throughoat  the  valleys  of  this  ^art  of  South 
Wales,"  urith  whom  "tubercular  ahd  scrofulous 
diseases  are  frightfully  prevalent"  For  the 
cause  of  this  apparently  contradictory  exemp- 
tion, we  must  turn  to  Ihe  Beport.  Before  the 
establiflhmetit  of  the  Swansea  copper-works,  the 
district  in  which  they  stand  was  a  tidal  morass, 
on  which,  while  ague  fearfidly  prevailed,  the 
actual  conditions  were  precisely  those  favourable 
to  these  tubercular  and  scrofulous  diseases.  This 
morass  is  hoir  "  obliterated.*'  Pulverulent 
mountains  of  scoriee  coVer  its  surface,  and  ''absorb 
all  surface  moisture."  The  stagnant  marsh-pools 
no  longer  find  space  or  footing.  The  pervading 
"slag"  hills  leave  nothing,  no  inoisture,  nogaseous 
products,  to  exhale  to  the  air;  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  taken  from  it  as  it  rushes  over 
this  desert-like  tract;  no  moisture  thus  imbibed 
is  returned,  whether  by  evaporation  or  radiation. 
The  foimdtion  of  dew  cannot,  therefore,  there 
occur.  With  this,  nioisturo,  an  "essential 
alike  to  putrescent  chemical  action,  to  fermenta- 
tive  ag^cy,"  is  absent;  so  that,  "dew-less, 
wood-less,  grass-less,  this  smoky  desert  is  there- 
fore poisonless."  [These  negations  bear  essen- 
tially on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  cholera 
to  the  copper  districts,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently refer.]  There  are  other  causes  than 
pathological  ones^  other  points  than  purely 
medical  ones,  affecting^  as  every  enlightened 
physician  but  too  sorrowfully  knows,  a  question 
such  as  this.  There  is  food  for  long  and  painful 
reflection,  not  unmixed,  it  may  be,  with  self- 
reproach,  in  the  following  remarks  of  the 
author: — "In  the  smoke  district  of  Swansea, 
•  .  .  .  the  land  is  parched ;  there  is  no  sur- 
face ezhaLation;  no  organic  deoomposing  sub- 
stances; file  soil  is  neither  clayey  nor  peaty, 
but  gravelly ;  Wages  are  liberal ;  the  workman's 
cott^  smiles  ^th  every  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. Aro  such  circumstances  explanatory? 
Bo  they  not  pakni  in  the  inu^^ination  pictures  of 
happiness  ?  Ara  they  not  eloquent  emmteradkei 
0/  thoM  iisMsa  of  poverty ^  and  privation,  and 
if^pondeney^  ef  wM^h  scrofula  awd  consumption 
m  ths  direst  representatives  ?  " 

Of  the  ptttB  sublimated  sulphur  which  reaches 
the  outer  air  1^  its  inetallic  state  through  the 
mechanical  force  of  the  flue  draught,  it  may 
probably  be  concluded  that  it  is  precipitated  too 
eady  after  its  issue  from  the  chimney  to  exercise 
<^y  iniii^jto)  -whether  as  an  iBJorious,  a  reme- 
dial«  (St  apiWi^tite  agent.  Its  presence  is  made 
patent  to  the  cai^lebs  oibserrer  {&  the  outer 


coating  of  the  chimney-tops,  as  weU  as  in  the 
vivid  lemon  hue  of  the  newly  issuing  smoke. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  the  copper-smeltingj 
fluor  spar  was  lal^y  used  as  a  flux,  Mrhen  it 
was  indicated  in  an  objectional  manner  by  itd 
rery  injuriotis  effects  on  the  glass  windows 
of  houses  many  miles  away ;  corroding  the  very 
substance  of  their  glass,  and  of  course  inter- 
cepting, to  a  most  sensible  amount,  the  passage 
of  light.  The  marked  improvements,  however, 
in  the  chemistr)'  of  smelting  which  the  march  of 
science  has  induced,  have  almost  done  away 
with  the  nuisance,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
fluoride  of  Ume  as  a  flux,  or,  indeed,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  any  flux,  each  addition  of  which 
results  in  a  waste,  or  rather  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  copper  yielded.  The  end  is  now 
attained,  and  the  outlay  economised,  by  the 
admixture  of  ores,  presenting  different  chemical 
combinations,  to  which  we  before  referred  under 
the  term  of  the  "  working  mixture." 

The  last  constituent  part  which  remains  to  be 
discussed,  and,  in  general  estimation,  the  most 
important  item,  is  arsenic — ^to  the  agency  of 
which  there  exists  a  strong  local  disposition  to 
assign  whatever  of  evil  is  attributable,  or  ha^ 
been  attribtlted,  to  the  copper  smoke;  and  td 
which  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  was 
especially  directed — in  accordance  with  the 
prevalent  belief — by  the  instructions  of  the 
late  General  Board  of  Health.  It  would,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  alarm  was  a  needless  one ; 
that  the  so-called  "  arsenical  fumes  **  bote 
vicariously  the  blame  due,  as  already  shown,  to 
the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  adds.  Arsenious 
acid  (the  white  arsenic,  or  white  oxide  of 
arsenic  of  commerce),  which  is  the  product  of 
the  combustion  of  this  metal,  and  is  formed  in 
various  "  metallurgical  processes,"  is  fourteen 
times  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  It  is,  more- 
over, to  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  acid,  combining  with  baseS)  assumes 
the  form  of  the  arsenites;  or,  in  the  form  of 
arsenic  acid,  unites  with  the  metallic  ojddes,  re- 
sulting in  the  arseniatss,  in  each  of  which  con- 
ditions large  proportions  of  it  are  "  skimmed  off 
with  the  scoriae  at  the  various  stages  of  tho 
process  of  smelting."  Of  the  remainder,  as 
opined  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Napier,  in 
his  paper  "On  Copper-smelting,"*  the  greater 
part  must  be  precipitated  before  reaching  the 
top  of  the  chinmey,  as  is  actually  shown  by  an 
examination  of  the  accumulation  of  soot,  &c., 
from  the  interior  of  the  stacks ;  while  such  as 
is  spared  to  reach  the  atmosphere  must  "  flJl 
prone  to  earth  "  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
chimneys  by  the  force  of  its  own  exceeding  weight. 
Thus,  then,  while  Dr.  Williams  entertains  a 
hope,  as  he  informs  us,  of  obtaining  further  and 
more  exact  results  firom  a  fhture  use  of  such  an 
apparatus  as  that  contrived  by  M.  Isodore 
Keire,  for  exhibiting  the  presence  of  anmionia 
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in  tho  atmosphere,  it  may  be  inf&rentiaUy  de- 
clared that  ''if  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  smelter's  furnace  'arsenious  fumes* 
exist  at  all  in  the  atmosphere,  it  can  only  be  in 
an  inconceivably  minute  proportion."  In  fact, 
it  must  necessarily,  as  he  observes,  occur,  that 
the  amount  of  arsenic  in  tho  smoke  is  "in- 
versely as  tho  square  of  the  distance  to  which  it 
may  have  travelled  from  theposition  of  the  works." 
That  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  the  smoke  ''  at 
a  point  close  to  the  furnace  "  is  considerable,  is 
proved  by  its  occurrence  in  the  water-chambers 
at  Llanelly,  before  mentioned ;  but  in  a  pool  of 
water  almost  directly  under  the  Hafod  works, 
and  in  smoke  collected  at  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  chimneys,  as  well  as  in 
bunches  of  stunted  grass  collected  at  short  dis- 
tances, and  tested  for  arsenic,  it  is  vainly  sought  : 
negative  results,  which  are  farther  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  coppermen,  in  no  case  is  it  possible 
to  detect  dixeot  or  indirect  influences  of  arsenic, 
whether  in  an  injurious  or  remedial  point  of 
view-  For,  to  attribute  to  a  substance  precipi- 
tated so  soon  after  its  issue  from  the  chimney  a 
share  in  the  remarkable  immunity  from  skin 
diseases  enjoyed  by  the  coppermen,  would  be,  at 
best,  but  a  fanciful  conclusion.  This  immunity 
is  cleaxly  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  skin^  though  rendered  most  pervious  to 
disease  by  its  constant  and  undue  excitement,  is 
literally  "  immersed  in  certain  parasiticidal 
fumes,"  which  destroy  the  germs  of  all  those 
epiphytal  diseases  which  are  now  known  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  growth,  under  the  scales  of  the 
skin,  of  certain  low  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life.  To  these,  sulphurous  acid  and  the  compounds 
of  copper  are  absolutely  inimical,  and  are  the 
cause  of  an  exemption  whioh  is  the  more  re- 
markable from  the  circumstance  that  while  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  copperman  is  rendered 
sensitively  liable  to  disease  from  the  circum- 
stance of  over-labour  which  devolves  on  it,  it 
receives  no  compensatory  influence  in  that  daily 
and  thorough  washing  with  soap  and  hot  water 
which  the  copperman  would  do  well  to  imitate 
from  the  unvarying  practice  of  his  neighbour — 
and  one  whose  position  in  life  is  far  below  his — 
the  coUier,  who  nev^r  sleeps  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  his  day's  toil  impeding  the  due 
action  of  his  skin.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  our  pages  are  read,  even  amongst  the 
working  coppermen,  and  at  the  risk  of  some- 
what presumptuously  re-echoing  that  which  we 
trjost  tlie  volume  before  us  will  best  cflect  by  its 
own  earnest  appeal  to  the  men  tiiemselves  on 
this  subject^  we  would  urge  on  their  attention 
ttie  passage : — ''  Cleanliness  must  be  thrice  godly 
in  the  person  of  the  furnace-man.  Sis  safety 
lies  in/reeand  copious  perspiration.  Nothing  should 
be  jfie^ected  which  is  calculated  to  favour  this 
iiKiportant  function;  thorough  washing  and 
soaping,  after  the  excellent  example  of  the  col- 
lier, is  tp  the  ooppennani  uniouhtetUy,  amongst 


the  greatest  auxiliaries''  to  health."  And  wo 
would  speak  a  word  to  the  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  of  the  workmen,  of  whom  the  g^uthor 
complains  that  they  tell  him  that  they  "  could 
not  think  of  permitting "  the  men  whose 
health  and  happiness  has  been  committed  to 
their  care  to  indulge  in  the  necessity  of  thorough 
and  complete  daily  ablution.  "When,  as  is  mpst 
usual,  their  cottages — unlike  those  of  tho  coUiors 
— are  not  single-roomed,  ali  ttle  careful  contrivance, 
such  as  may  be  commanded  by  any  woman 
whose  heart  is  in  her  duty,  will  enable  her  to 
arrange  a  perfect  privacy  for  the  short  lime 
during  which  it  is  needed ;  or,  if  she  be  not  so 
happily  circumstanced  with  regard  to  house- 
room,  we  con  only  add,  that  her  duty  towards 
the  objects  of  her  care  remains  the  same,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  rightly  give  way  to  any  minor 
considerations  of  what  she  would  prefer.  That, 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  *'  diUetanti  decency 
is  lost  in  the  literal  and  beautiful  Recency  of 
sluicing  frx)m  the  surface  of  the  weary  man  "  a 
coating  which  cannot  but  be  seriously  piejudicial 
to  his  general  health.  As  a  body,  the  wives  of 
the  coppermen  are  distinguished  fpr  the  thrifty 
and  active  care  they  exercise  in  their  homes 
that»  unlike  those  of  so  many  manu^E^turers,  am 
not  all  day  long  deserted  by  them  on  account  of  tho 
stem  necessity  which  requires  that  they  should 
take  a  part  in  the  daily  toil  demanded  to  supply 
at  once  their  need  and  the  wants  of  clvilisatitm. 
It  is  not  surely,  then,  too  much,  even  if  at  th« 
cost  of  some  personal  inconvenience  or  disooai^- 
fort,  they  aid  and  further,  each  in  her  oiyn  hoQie- 
hold,  any  arrangement  which  will  secure  to  those 
who  toil  for  them  the  health-giving  decency  of 
accommodation  for  complete  ablution. 

The  drinking-water  at  all  the  works  is  care- 
fully selected  on  account  of  its  purity ;  yet  it 
must,  of  course,  contain  a  surplus  of  solids  such 
as  cannot  be  either  digested  or  determined  to  the 
sur&ce  of  the  skin.  On  the  kidneys,  therefore, 
must  devolve  the  labour  of  removix^g  such  from 
the  system,  which  is  deluged  to  such  an  unnatural 
extent  with  liquid.  The  point  is,  however,  too 
complex  to  bef  urther  referred  to  in  our  necessarily 
restricted  space;  and  therefore  the  last  questLoa 
on  which  we  shall  enter  is  that  of  the  influence 
which  must  be  exercised  by  the^  same  cause  on 
another  most  important  organ,  namely,  the  hver. 
No  liquid  can  pass  from  the  stomach  to  the  skin 
without  traversing  the  liver,  which  must  be 
injured  by  any  liquid  taken  in  excess,  except 
water.  TJnder,  therefore,  the  present  system  of 
drinking  water  while  at  work  (the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  men  also  professing  tee-total 
principles),  the  liver  endures  the  extraordinary 
temperatures  which  are  indicated  in  the  Beport, 
without  in  any  way  increasing  its  Habilit}'  to 
disease.  How  far  this  exemption  existed,  or 
could  exist,  in  the  days  of  working  in  a  state  of 
semi-intoxication,  is  not  shown,  but  it  is  reason- 
able  to  suppose  that  disease  of  the  liver  may  have 
been  of  but  too  frequent  and  painfril  oocunence. 
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One  remarkable  exemption  experienced  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  works  must  not  remain 
mimentioned.  li  these,  true  typhus  fever  does 
not  occur  ;  while  it  forms,  year  by  year,  in  its 
most  malignant  type,  the  very  scourge  of  the, 
to  all  appearance,  healthy  and  wholesome  vil- 
lages which,  again,  surround  this  district  with- 
out receiving  the  full  influence  of  the  smoke. 
Dr.  Williams  records,  without  comment,  con- 
jecture, or  hypothesis,  the  remarkable  fact  that, 
in  1832,  1849,  and  1854,  in  the  villages  of 
Foxhole,  Bonymaen,  Landore,  and  Viviantown, 
— ^all  strongholds  of  copper — scarce  a  case  of 
cholera  occurred;  while  in  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  it  raged,  during  the  flrst-named 


years,  in  a  most  virulent  manner.*  This  branch 
of  the  subject,  as  yet  unelucidated,  is  of  the 
extremest  interest. 

From  it,  however,  we  must  now  turn,  and  in 
taking  leave  of  the  question,  must  bid  the  author 
of  the  Report  an  earnest  and  kindly  "God 
speed"  in  the  inquiries  which  he  informs  us  in 
his  preface  he  is  further  making  with  regard  to 
the  other  industrial  employments  of  the  mineral 
districts  of  South  Wales,  together  with  their 
influences  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  masses 
employed. 


*  During  the  past  jeur,  1854^  Swansea  haabeeu  spared 
the  visitation  of  cholera,  which  has  raged  in  Uie  other 
manufactoring  towns  of  Glamorganshire. 
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Teb  garden  e^eteries,  which  in  the  coming 
sprii^  'Win  become  the  principal  burial-places 
fbr  liondon,  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  growing  refinement  of  the  age. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  only  a  step, 
although  a  great  one,  in  advance — ^that  we  have 
not  aa-yet  arrived  at  a  true  conception  of  their 
uses  aid  capabilities.  The  world  would  seem, 
for  man^  gendrations  past,  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally ridfting  their  homage  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,' firom  the  individual  to  the  femily;  and 
Hk  dhnvdur,  l^erefbre,  on  the  subject  of  economy y 
wMeh  took  place  some  time  ago  on  the  death  of 
a  high  pfersonage,  would  lead  naturally  to  an 
inqniryas  to  the  real  nature  and  objects  of  the 
oeremonies  of  sepulture. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  funereal  pomp 
of  forxBetages,  and  of  living  nations  in  a  lower 
stage  of  civQijBatxon  than  ours,  appears  to  be 
veneration  towards  the  dead,  leading  to  a  spirit 
of  self-saerifice.  Hie  dead  seem  to  have  been 
wor^pjped  in  the  old  time,  as  they  actually  are 
in  China,  like  gods ;  and  oblations  of  all  kinds 
were  lavished  on  their  altars.  The  treasure  re- 
cently buried  with  an  African  prince,  and  which 
were  the  subject  of  much  speculation  in  the  news- 
papers, was  far  outbalanced  by  the  millions  of 
money  deposited  in  the  grave  of  King  David  by  his 
son  Solomon .  C^turies  after,  3000  talents  (about 
1,072,500^.)  were  drawn  from  his  tomb  by  the 
high-priest  Arcanus ;  and  long  after  him  Herod 
snatched  another  large  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
dead.  In  every  country  where  the  belief  in  a 
future  state  of  existence  prevailed  we  find  the 
same  custom,  modified  by  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  people.  In  America  the  deceased  was 
sapplied  with  everything  he  had  foimd  useful 
or  agreeable  during  life ;  and  not  only  were  some 
of  the  wires  and  edaves  of  a  chief  sent  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  other  world,  but  many  of  his 
retainers  gave  themselves  a  voluntary  death  to 
share  in  tiie  duty.  In  India  the  flames  of  the 
sati  are  even  now  only  partially  extinguished ; 
in  'Sigf^t  and'Struria  we  are  able  to  read 


the  history  of  an  antique  civilisation  in  the 
objects  which  the  dead  carried  with  them  to 
the  grave;  and  in  China,  where  the  ground 
is  valuable,  and  the  tombs,  therefore,  are  in 
general  only  spacious  enough  to  hold  their 
inhabitants,  a  similar  profusion  is  practised*-** 
though  only  in  gilt  paper,  cut  out  in  the  forms 
of  clothing,  frirniture,  and  coin,  and  burnt  to 
the  manes.  But  this  nnsubstantial  pomp  wad 
not  always  the  fashion.  Long  before  the  Ohris^ 
tian  era,  one  of  the  imperial  tombs  was  500  feet 
high,  and  half  a  league  in  circumference.  In 
the  interior  was  the  bier  surrounded  by  lamps  or 
torches  fed  with  human  fat,  with  a  tank  of 
water  on  one  side,  in  which  swam  birds  of 
hollow  gold  and  silver,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
magnificent  collection  of  furniture,  arms,  and 
jewels. 

In  some  countries  the  dead  are  embalmed,  or, 
as  in  modem  Egypt,  washed  with  lime,  salt, 
camphor,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  preparations; 
but  in  China  (as  among  the  ancient  Greeks) 
they  are  dressed  in  the  warmest  and  most  ex^ 
pensive  clothing  the  family  can  afford,  and  are 
kept  in  the  house  for  months  in  a  coffin  of  thick 
and  costly  wood  hermetically  sealed.  During 
this  time  a  dutiful  son  sleeps  by  its  side  on  a 
coarse  mat,  wearing  a  dress  of  white  sackcloth, 
with  his  hair  dishevelled,  and  a  rope  round  hia 
waist.  At  the  grave  he  crawls  on  hands  and  - 
knees  round  it;  mixing  rice  and  coihs  in  a 
bowl,  he  mingles  both  with  the  earth;  and' 
building  a  shed  close  by,  he  takes  up  his  abode' 
there  for  several  days,  exclaiming,  as  he  does  atf' 
many  following  anniversaries,  **  My  sins  hate ' 
occasioned  the  death  of  my  parent  r*  •  »  . 

The  curious  custom  of  hiring  monitors  to ' 
lament  aloud  is  of  great  antiquity.  This  how!  ■ 
of  the  mourning  women  wto  heard,  'there  iS' 
every  reason  to  believe,  at  the  public  f\ineral  of 
Jacob;  and  when  Joseph  went  •  to  buty  "hi« ' 
father,  with  a  nnmerouB  comf^^y;  'tftt^- 
"  mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore^farii^ntft^ 
tion."    In  the  bool  of  Hie  ][)n^lietk^  herdsman  - 
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Amos  (800  years  before  Christ),  we  read — 
''  Wailuig  sball  be  in  all  streets ;  aofl  they  shall 
say  in  all  the  highways,  Alas !  alas !  and  they 
sball  call  the  husbaodman  to  mourning,  and  such 
as  are  skilM  of  lamentation  to  wailing."  But 
more  substantial  demonstrations  of  grief  were 
equally  common,  ^(oses  distinctly  forbade  the 
Isr^elite^  to  ''cut  themselves,  or  make  any  bald- 
ness between  their  eyes,  for  the  dead;"  but 
tearing  the  hair,  reading  the  garments,  and 
beating  the  breasts,  are  practised  not  only 
by  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  but  by  the 
Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Persians.  The  Egyptians, 
like  the  Chinese  women,  call  franticly  on  the 
name  of  the  dead.  They  trample,  in  their 
despair,  on  their  sex's  rules  of  decorum — agoing 
about  with  naked  feet  and  bare  head.  ''  They 
tear  their  hair,"  says  Yates,  "put  ashes  on 
their  head,  rub  their  face  with  onions,  and  not 
unfrequently  cover  their  whole  form  with  a  long 
black  shawl;  and  after  a  mortal  paroxysm  of 
grief,  squat  down  suddenly  in  a  comer,  and  there 
sit  for  hours  in  sullen  sUence,  disconsolate  for 
the  Loss  ihey  have  sustained,  refusing  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proflbred 
sympathy  of  their  Mends."  In  the  distant 
pfDvinee  of  Kordofon  the  custom  is  ihe  same ; 
and  Pallme  saw  the  women  frequently  on  such 
oceaaions  "  writhing  as  if  beside  themselves  in 
the  sand,  biting  tiieir  arms  until  the  blood 
flowed,  in  sincere  grief,  and  not  for  outward 
show." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
honour  and  wellbeing  of  the  dead  are  the  main 
thing  studied.  The  pomp  oi  the  funeral  may 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  fomily,  but  propor- 
tionate sacrifices  are  made  by  its  living  members. 
The  corpse  may  repose  in  a  gorgeous  tomb,  or 
be  clothed  in  rich  and  warm  habiliments,  or  be 
embalmed  and  wrapped  in  innumerable  folds  of 
flue  linen,  or  be  anointed  with  rich  spices  and 
perfumes,  ix  be  burned  on  a  funeral  pile,  and 
its  ashes  preserved  as  sainted  reliques :  but  the 
mourners  the  while  are  covered  with  sackclolh 
and  ashes ;  they  cut  their  flesh,  rend  their  gar- 
ments, fast,  pray,  mingle  their  voices  with  the 
yells  of  hirelings,  and  bite  the  dust  in  the 
agonies  of  their  grief.  The  expense  of  the 
ceremonial  is  a  true  sacrifice,  for  it  is  all  laid 
out  upon  the  dead.  Treasure,  objects  of  utility 
and  luxury,  living  wives  and  bondmen — all  are 
engulfed  in  the  grave;  or  purer  honours  are 
paid  in  the  death-dole  distributed  to  the  poor  at 
the  funeral,  or  in  the  certificates  of  manunussicHi 
waved  on  long  wands  (as  in  our  own  day  in 
Egypt)  by  liberated  slaves. 

All  these  observances,  it  is  customary  to  say, 
are  either  useless  or  absurd,  childish  or  bar- 
barous, frantic  or  abominable ;  and  ours,  which 
are  derived  from  them,  partaking  of  their  extra- 
vagance, are  in  a  similar,  though  less,  degree 
reprehensible.  Here  we  are  at  issue  with  the 
critics  end  satirists.  Our  observances  have  too 
Uttte  instead  of  too  much  relation  with  those  of 


earlier  times,  and  of  less  reflped  nations.^  They 
want  in  a  great  measure  the  essential  prmciplsB 
of  veneration  and  self-sacrifice.  Our  '*  custom- 
ary suits  of  solen^l  black"  cost  money,  it  is 
true,  and  are  therefore,  so  far  as  they  go,  an 
oblation  to  the  dead;  but  they  add  at  tbe 
same  time  to  tbe  comfort  and  respectaliility 
of  the  living.  They  give  rise,  llesideg,  1» 
anomalies  which  detract  from  th^  sacredness  of 
the  ceremonial.  In  families  of  moderate  mecms, 
people  cannot  very  well  afford  to  die  at  such  an 
expense ;  hence  arises  a  couipetition  of  cheap 
mourning  establishments  and  cheap  ^eral  per- 
formances, enough  to  make  one  laugh  if  he  could 
hold  from  weeping.  The  competition  of  garden 
cemeteries,  intended  to  draw  us  out  of  the  foul 
charnel-houses  of  the  town,  is  beneficial,  although 
occasionally  ludicrous  in  its  expression ;  bat  lie 
cheap  ''undertakings,"  and  one-horse  hearaes 
with  which  we  are  so  blandly  tempted,  though 
very  convenient  resources  sometimes  for  &e 
survivors,  disturb  the  solemn  current  of  our 
thoughts. 

All  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  evils  incidental 
to  our  present  form  of  civilisation;  but  if  so, 
tiiere  is  the  more  necessify  for  counterbalancing 
tiiem,  by  having  reeourse  to  such  additional  ob- 
servances as  may  lead  back  our  ^irits  to  their 
former  relationship  with  (he  dead.  Te  embalm 
the  body,  to  bury  treasures  in  the  grave,  to  offiar 
viands  to  the  manes,  are  as  inconsistent  with 
our  status  in  dvilisatiim  ^s  it  would  be  to  cut 
our  flesh,  rend  our  garments,  cover  eurhead 
with  ashes,  and  howl  forth  our  lamentatbns 
with  a  crowd  of  hireling  mourners.  Bjit  the 
spirit  of  these  observ^ces  shpuld  not  be  lost 
with  their  material  form:  it  should  be  assimi- 
lated with  our  changed  manners,  §nd  live  and 
breathe  in  our  new  refinement. 

We  leave  the  foshion  and  the  stufi?  of  mourning 
dresses  to  the  taste  and  means  of  tiie  fiunil?; 
and  tiie  manner  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the 
grave  will  continue,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
to  be  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  individual 
while  living.  Interforence  with  such  national 
customs  would  be  useless,  even  if  desirable. 
Extravagant  and  unreasonable  displays  of  pomp 
in  this,  as  in  everjrthing  else,  are  fit  subjects  for 
satire ;  but  we  are  not  to  overturn  old  customs 
merely  because  they  are  occasionally  abused. 
What  we  contend  for  is,  that  we  do  not  shoir 
enough  of  respect  for,  or  pay  enough  of  personal 
attendance  upon,  the  departed;  that  we  have 
abrogated  the  old  ceremonial  without  introducing 
anything  in  its  stead;  and  that  our  present 
death  observances,  where  everything  ends  the 
moment  the  body  is  shovelled  into  the  earth,  are, 
somparatively  botii  with  the  old  usages  and  the 
laws  of  natural  feeling,  a  cold  and  empty  form. 

The  garden-cemetery,  the  peculiar  ofepring  of 
the  el^ant  spirit  of  the  age,  would  appear  to 
present  a  congenial  field  for  the  mourning  of  the 
heart.  Let  the  rich  pile  marble  there,  uid  the 
poor  plant  fiowers,  over  the  hdoved  dust.    L^t 
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ii»  Bot  grange  the  cost  we  caa  afford,  for  the 
mon^y  will  be  ^d  out  iu  a  wholesome  and  pro- 
fitaUe  miller.  We  no  longer  require  to  submit 
to  hardships  and  deprivations;  we  can  no  longer, 
like  the  heir  of  St.  Louis,  take  our  father's  body 
on  our  back,  and  carry  it  through  ranks  of 
kneeling  spectators  to  Uie  grave;  but  we  can 
Tisit  frequently  our  family  nook  in  the  beautiful 
City  of  the  SHent,  our  children  carrying  little 
baskets  of  flowers  for  the  vases  that  adorn  it, 
and  all  of  us  ready  to  give  our  services  in 
cleaning,  and  dressing,  and  gardening  the  spot, 
and  removing  intruding  pebbles. 

And  weeds  that  have  no  bosinan  there. 
Let  no  hireling  hand  perform  such  labours  of 
love.  They  are  a  rest  from  the  labours  of  the 
world,  and  every  such  visit  will  be  a  Sabbath 
to  oar  souls.  Would  even  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Chinese  be  an  idle  observance  ?  Our  offer- 
ings to  the  manes  Would  be  low,  soft  talk  about 
the  dead ;  the  meeting,  by  its  drawing  friends 
from  a  distanoe,  would  be  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  living  members  of  the  family;  and  the  mourn- 


ful recoUactLQiui,  and  joyfiil  hopes,  assooiated 
with  the  time  and  place,  would  surround  us  like 
an  atmosphere,  rising  even  to  Heaven  itself,  and 
uniting  the  two  worlds,  visible  and  invisible. 
We  are  too  frivolous,  too  prosaic,  too  hard 
and  eold  in  our  everyday  lifs.  Let  us  not 
rely  upon  the  mere  weeds  of  fashion,  that  are 
ofben  a  mockery  of  woe,  but  take  to  something 
in  addition  that  will  warm  and  elevate  our  souls, 
and  enable  us  to  bring  home  the  lessons  of 
death,  not  to  our  pockets,  but  to  our  hearts. 
The  plan  we  propose — which  is  already  partially 
followed  in  individual  instances  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent-^is  reasonable, 
because  it  extends  the  cerenumial  of  death  be<- 
yond  the  pale  of  fashion  and  transmitted  custom, 
ani  throws  it  upon  the  means  and  feelings  of 
the  Borvivors ;  but  it  is  likewise  wholesome  and 
ennobling,  inasmuch  as  it  lifts  us  above  the  dull 
routine  of  everyday  existence,  and  renderfi  ob- 
vious and  sensible  to  the  soul  ifxe  eternal 
relation  between  Religion  and  her  inspired  hand*- 
maid.  Poetry. 


J^IFE    OF    JAMES    MONTGOMEET.* 


JiKE9  MoHTOOK£BT,  the  Christian  Poet,  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  an  Englishman  by  educa- 
tion and  residence,  and,  as  he  used  to  say,  was 
very  near  being  an  Irishman.  His  father  was 
John  Montgomery,  of  the  village  of  Bally- 
kennedy,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  who,  like 
his  &ther,  was  first  engaged  "  in  humble,  but 
useful  industry,"  but  afterwards  became  a 
Moravian  minister.  James  Montgomery  was 
bom  in  "  the  land  of  Bums,"  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1771,  at  the  village  of  Irvine,  Ayr- 
shire, while  his  father  was  the  pastor  of  a  small 
Moravian  congregation  there;  and  he  was  the 
second  of  four  children,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  latter  died  in  childhood,  before 
the  others  were  born. 

Montgomery's  first  schoolmaster  was  one 
Jemmy  M'Cassery,  the  dominie  of  the  village. 
Before  he  had  reached  his  seventh  year,  his 
iatiiep  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies, 
leaving  Bobert  and  his  two  little  brothers  at 
the  Moravian  school  of  Eulneck,  near  Leeds. 
Neither  father  nor  mother  ever  returned;  but 
the  kindly  brethren  at  the  head  of  the  esta- 
blishment affectionately  watched  over  the 
children.  James  was  a  red -headed  boy, 
with  bad  sight,  owing  to  convexity  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  a  scorbutic  taint  in  his 
blood;  and  he  was  morbidly  sensitive  in  dis- 
position. H^  was  intended  for  the  ministry, 
and  wftB  duly  driven  like  a  coal-ass  through 
the  Latin  and  Qreek  grammar;  but  he  was  am- 
bitious of  being  a  poet ;  and  his  defective  sight 
prny  have  strengthened  the  bent  of  his  mind,  as 
it  cut  him  off  from  the  sports  of  his  school- 


fellows, and  earlv  created  the  habit  of  self-com- 
munion. Certam  it  is,  that  while  the  other 
boys  were  stretched  on  the  turf  beside  hm 
asleep,  he  preferred  to  gather  instruction,  if  not 
inspiration,  from  field,  wood  and  river,  hill  and 
valley,  bird,  bee  and  butterfly,  from  cloud  and 
sky,  and  from  Him  who  has  made  them  all.  On 
one  occasion,  a  teacher  who  had  taken  the  boys 
out  upon  the  rude  moor,  which  then  adjoined 
the  school,  gathered  them  round  him  under  a 
hedge,  and  read  to  them  Blair's  fine  poem,  "The 
Grave."  Montgomery  and  his  "chum,"  Joe 
Binns,  it  should  be  stated,  having  read  the 
story  of  Sir  Edward  Seaward' s  shipwreck,  had 
been  guilty — for  even  the  reading  of  fiction  was 
forbidden  at  Fulneck — of  an  imitation,  in  which, 
more  fertile  in  resources  than  their  example, 
they  cast  ashore  a  bran  new  race  of  people  and 
a  dynasty  of  sovereigns.  Montgomery  was  now 
captivated  by  the  rumbling  majesty  of  the 
poetry,  as  he  had  been  by  the  charming  style  of 
the  prose,  and  he  determined  to  become  a  poet 
if  he  could,  and  write  like  Blair.  His  idea  was 
to  compose  poetry  on  geometrical  principles  when 
he  grew  to  be  a  man.  "  I  resolved,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  write  a  round  poem ;  this  notion  was 
perpetuallv  in  my  head ;  an  idea  of  round  being 
my  idea  of  perfection."  He  used  to  illustrate 
this  by  a  glass  globe;  it  was  round  and  entire; 
while  nothing  added  to  its  sixe  would  make  it 
more  perfectly  round,  anything  taken  from  it 
might  destroy  its  roundness,  and  thus  far  its 
perfection. 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writingi  of  JamM  Montr 
gou^ery.    Sy  John  HoIUn4  ^^  James  Everett. 
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LIFE  OF  JAMES  KONTGOMBBT. 


Montgomery's  first  poetic  efforts  were  in  imi- 
tation  of  the  hymns  of  the  old  choir-book  of  the 
Moravian  brethren,  which  has  long  been  put 
aside  on  account  of  its  ludicrous  metaphors  and 
offensive  style.  A  strange  beginning  for  the 
first  hymn- writer  of  his  age;  but  it  is  the 
property  of  genius  to  transform  the  rude  into 
the  beautiM,  just  as  the  sea  smooths  the 
rough  pebble.  In  truth,  the  boy  could  get  no 
better  models.  At  Fulneck  nothing  was  ad- 
mitted except  on  business ;  and  the  business  of 
the  place  was  holy  life  and  death.  Eeligion 
there  was  what  law  and  custom  are  elsewhere ; 
and  every  act  of  the  inmates,  whether  at  work 
or  play,  was  regulated  by  the  fEdth  which  was 
in  them.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
gates  which  could  inspire  mirth,  or  kindle  imagi- 
nation. Even  the  poems  of  Milton,  Thomson, 
and  Young  were  pruned  of  their  **  unprofitable 
passages,"  by  cutting  thep  ages  out  before  they 
were  suffered  to  reach  the  hands  of  the  boys 
immured  in  this  Protestant  cloister.  Daring 
the  ten  years  Montgomery  was  a  scholar  at 
Eulneck,  he  never  conversed  for  ten  minutes 
with  any  person  whatever,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Moravians,  masters,  visitors,  or  boys. 
These  things  could  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  tike  mind  of  a  boy  so 
sensitively  organised  as  he  was. 

But  the  phm  of  the  simple-n\inded  brethren, 
so  far  from  extinguishing  the  appetite  for  the 
forbidden  firuits  of  poetry,  only  sharpened  it. 
Men,  after  all,  have  quite  as  strong  an  inclination 
as  the  pigs  for  going  the  contrary  way.  And 
so  it  was  at  Fulneck.  Nature,  accident,  and 
cunning  conspired  to  sow  the  tares  of  imagina- 
tion amongst  the  wheat  of  faith.  The  budding 
poet  contrived  to  borrow  books  &om  the  outer 
world,  and  he  read  them  by  stealth.  Cowper 
was  the  first  whole  poet  that  he  devoured ;  nor 
did  he  relish  him.  "  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  I 
could  write  better  verses  myself."  An  extract 
from  Edmlet,  in  £nfield's  ''Speaker,"  kindled 
such  a  longing  in  the  boy,  that  he  never  rested 
until  he  had  read,  surreptitiously  of  course, 
the  whole  of  the  play.  He  even  got  a  sight  of 
two  or  three  of  Bums'  warm  and  glowing  songs, 
which  had  slipped  into  the  school  in  the  corner 
of  a  newspaper.  But,  let  it  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  brethren,  though  tiiey  discouraged  we  poets 
without,  they  encouraged  poetry  within.  The 
boys  were  incited  to  compose  verses  on  particular 
occasions,  such  as  the  birthday  of  a  favourite 
scholar.  Then  was  James  Montgomery  in  his 
glory ;  and  some  of  his  schoolboy  tributes  to  his 
brotiier,  though  deficient  in  mere  mechanism, 
declare  a  simple,  touching  affection  in  the  very 
spirit  of  heaven.  But  &e  poetic  spark  was,  of 
course,  accompanied  by  the  poet's  listiessness. 
On  one  occasion,  Montgomery  bought  a  copy 
of  some  verses  from  a  boy  who  had  a  large 
stock  of  ready-made  trifles,  and  handed  it  in  as 
his  own  to  the  bishop,  who  was  wont  to  '*  im- 
prove the  occasion"  to  the  spiritual  advantage 


of  the  bo3rB.  But,  unluckily,  another  boy  had 
done  exactiy  the  same ;  there  were  two  copies 
of  one  poem !  Montgomery  was  bitterly  morti- 
fied by  the  detection  of  his  idleness  and  of  the 
cheat  by  which  he  had  attempted  to  conceal  it ; 
but  having  retired,  he  struck  out  something  at 
heat,  and  this  was  pronounced  better  than  all 
the  rest.  Lord  Monboddo,  famous  for  the 
theoiy  of  the  h4)fno  eaudaius,  strove  to  stimu- 
late him  in  a  rougher  way.  During  a  visit 
which  the  eccentric  judge  made  to  Fulneck, 
Montgomery  was  pointed  out  as  the  only  boy 
in  the  school  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 
The  noble  lord,  at  the  mention  of  Scotland, 
started  from  a  brown  study,  as  a  war-horse 
snorts  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  brandish- 
ing his  stick  over  the  boy's  head,  exclaimed, 
''  I  hope  you  will  take  care  that  your  country 
will  never  be  ashamed  of  you."  Montgomery 
said  that  this  did  him  good :  the  advocates  of 
corporal  punishment  may  think  that  a  few 
thwacks  of  the  cudgel  would  have  ''made  a 
TTfiftTi  of  him." 

At  ten  years  of  age,  Montgomery  had  written 
a  littie  volume  of  rhymes.  At  the  mature  age 
of  eleven,  he  commenced  a  stupendous  poem, 
in  which  he  had  resolved  to  out-do  Jk^lton. 
It  was  to  be  called  "The  World;"  and  to 
describe,  first,  the  Almighty  alone  and  in 
the  solitude  of  Eternity;  tiien  the  thought 
of  Creation,  and  everything  that  followed. 
But  he  had  great  diffici^ty  in  deciding 
how  Satan  should  be  vanquished,  and  'many 
a  night  he  vainly  took  counsel  of  his  pillow 
— ^for  it  was  in  bed  that  he  composed — ^but  at 
last  he  determined  that  Michael  should  strike 
off  one  of  Satan's  wings,  and  thus  he  should  be 
tumbled  down  from  Heaven.  At  twelve  years 
old,  his  littie  volume  of  rhymes  had  grown  to 
a  couple  of  large  volumes.  At  thirteen,  he  had 
composed  a  mock-heroic  poem,  1»000  lines  long, 
in  imitation  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  of  Homer ; 
and  he  had  also  imitated  Yirgil.  At  fifteen,  he 
sketched  out  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  wars  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  which  was  to  unite  all  the 
magnificence  and  sublimity  of  the  epic  with  the 
boldness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  ode ;  and  two 
books  of  it,  out  of  twenty,  were  soon  finished. 
At  sixteen,  he  roughed  out  a  poem,  called  "  The 
Castle  of  Ignorance,"  in  English  hexameters, 
but  failed  in  accomplishing  it, — ^according  to  his 
own  account,  not  from  want  of  power,  but  be- 
cause "  the  English  language,  at  least  my  com- 
mand of  it,  was  incapable  of  successful  adapta- 
tion to  the  ancient  metre."  The  boy  was,  in 
truth,  afliicted  with  that  most  inveterate  of 
distempers,  cacoethes  scrtbendi,  in  its  most  in- 
veterate form,  —  wild  with  a  raging  rhyming 
fever, — ^haunted  by  the  foul  fiend  of  verse,— 
"poetry  mad!"  He  was  determined  to  rival, 
nay,  outshine,  every  bard  of  ancient  and  modem 
times;  though  he  shed  many  a  tear  over  the 
sublimest  passages  of  our  poets  because  he  could 
not  equal  tiiem. 
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Bat  this  intellectaal  vagabondism  was  rank 
heresy  in  the  eyes  of  the  brethren.  They 
grieved  greatly,  because  he  was  no  common  boy. 
Their  notion  of  life  was  not  a  saunter  amongst 
flowers,  but  a  toilsome  journey.  Their  mission 
was  to  make  soldiers  who  would  fight  for  the 
faith  to  the  death ;  not  to  gild,  illumine,  and 
refine  society.  The  abstraction  of  the  poet  was, 
in  their  estimation,  want  of  diligence  in  the 
scholar.  They  abandoned  the  idea  of  training 
him  for  the  ministry ;  in  truth,  the  lad's  shallow 
reading  had  made  him  sceptical — they  saw  it 
would  be  idle  to  make  him  a  teacher  in  the 
school,  which  they  had  imagined  was  the  next 
best  thing;  but  they  never  despaired  of  re- 
claiming him  to  plodding  dulness.  Reproofs, 
indeed,  signally  failed  to  do  him  good,  or  in  re- 
reality  harm ;  but  the  brethren  were  fertile,  as 
well  as  original,  in  resources.  To  use  the  sen- 
tence recorded  in  the  school  diary,  on  July  3, 
1786,  "As  J.  M.,  notwithstanding  repeated 
admonitions,  has  not  been  more  attentive,  it 
was  resolved  to  put  him  to  a  business,  at  least 
for  a  time."  Behold,  then,  the  fixture  poet 
apprenticed  to  a  fine-bread  baker,  aptly  called 
Lockwood,  and  still  in  the  custody  of  a  brother, 
at  Miifield,  a  village  near  Fulneck.  He  had 
Uttle  to  do,  and  still  less  inclination  to  do  it. 
His  soul  was  not  to  be  nailed  to  a  counter, 
hke  a  bad  shilling.  There  he  worked  at  his 
"  Alfred."  He  also  composed  songs,  and,  as  he 
himself  said,  "  became  music  mad,  and  used  to 
blow  out  my  brains  with  the  hautboy"  at  viUage 
concerts,  of  which  he  was  leader.  But  he  was 
discontented  with  his  lot;  and  after  enduring 
it  as  well  as  he  could  for  a  year  and  a  half,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1789,  one  bright  Sabbath 
morning,  while  his  master  was  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  a  brother  from  the  school,  Mont- 
gomery packed  up  his  traps  in  a  handkerchief, 
not  forgetting  his  beloved  poetry,  and  ran  away. 
"  You  will  smile  and  wonder  too,"  he  said,  in 
his  years  of  discretion,  "  when  I  inform  you  that 
I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  run  away  from  my  master 
with  the  clothes  on  my  back,  a  single  change  of 
linen,  and  three-and-sixpence  in  my  pocket.  I 
had  just  got  a  new  suit  of  clothes;  but  as  I 
had  only  been  a  short  time  .  with  my  -  good 
master,  I  did  not  think  my  little  services  had 
earned  them.  I,  therefore,  left  him  in  my  old 
ones;  and  thus,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  set  out 
James  Montgomery  to  begin  the  world." 

Whither  was  he  bound  ?  He  had  only  the 
vague  aim  of  "  going  south."  At  Wakefield  he 
took  the  west  road,  and  at  night  reached  Don- 
caster  ;  his  kind-hearted  master,  in  close  pursuit, 
took  the  east  road,  and  found  himself  at  fault  at 
Sheffield.  The  next  evening  Montgomery 
reached  the  village  of  Wentworth,  near  Earl 
Fitzwilliam*s  noble  seat,  and  at  the  humble 
pablic- house  called  for  a  pint  of  beer.  Another 
boy,  named  Hunt,  soon  atWwards  entered  with 
a  message,  and,  as  boys  will,  wormed  out  the 
secret  that  the  traveller  wanted  a  place  in  a 


shop.  Young  Hunt  turned  out  to  be  the  friend 
in  need  whom  Providence  always  sends  when 
wanted  most :  his  father  required  an  assistant, 
and,  to  make  short  work  of  the  story,  Mont- 
gomery's services  were  accepted,  provided  he 
could  get  a  character.  This,  let  us  add  here, 
the  good  brethren  agreed  to  give  the  boy  if  he 
refrised  to  come  back;  and  it  required  aU  his 
resolution  to  resist  their  kind  persuasions  to  re- 
turn. But  he  did  resist,  and  thus  one  step  in 
the  ladder  of  life  was  gained. 

Mr.  Hunt  kept  a  store  in  the  village  of 
Wath,  and  sold  flour,  cloth,  shoes,  groceries, 
and  other  articles  of  hard  and  soft  ware.  Had 
not  Montgomery,  then,  Mien  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire  in  exchanging  the  fine-bread 
baker  for  the  general  dealer?  No.  He  was 
ft«e.  It  was  the  first  bough  on  which  the  bird 
had  lighted  on  escaping  from  its  cage.  Then, 
the  village — "  the  Queen  of  Villages,"  as  the 
denizens  proudly  called  it — ^had  a  maypole,  and 
had  its  legends,  and  was  sequestered  from  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  was,  in  fact,  the  very 
home  of  that  *'  haunter  of  green  depths,"  the 
poet.  To  crown  all,  there  was  a  bookseller's 
shop  adjacent ;  but  this  was  fatal  to  the  rest  of 
Montgomery ;  for  the  bookseller,  thinking  him 
no  vulgar  boy,  forwarded  his  poetry  to  his 
London  agent-— a  varied  collection,  by  the  way, 
of  elegies  on  peace,  and  odes  on  Christmas  and 
other  days  and  things,  squibs  on  bad  organ- 
players,  and  saintly  hymns,  weighted  by  a  pro- 
digious effort,  *'  The  Whiskeriad,"  narrating,  in 
several  thousand  lines,  a  fierce  struggle  between 
some  cats  and  rats.  Need  we  add  that  the  poet 
was  soon  afterwards  on  his  way  to  London  also  ? 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Paternoster-row,  to  whom 
the  poetry  was  consigned,  declined  to  give  it  to 
the  world ;  but  he  gave  the  poet  a  situation  in 
his  shop.  Montgomery  was  next  advised  to 
abandon  poetry  for  prose ;  and«  greatly  again^ 
the  grain,  set  to  work.  His  first  effort  was 
entitled  "Simple  Sammy;  or,  the  Lilliputian 
Quixote,"  and  it  was  intended  to  be  sold  for 
sixpence.  He  offered  it  to  one  Marshall,  who 
sold  "  books  bound  and  gilt  for  one  halfpenny." 
Marshall  pronounced  the  writer  "more  fit  to 
write  for  men  than  children,"  and  declined  the 
venture.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  editor  of 
an  Edinburgh  publication — The  Bee — sought  to 
enrich  his  pages,  by  offering  five  guineas  for 
the  best  contribution.  Montgomery  furbished 
up  his  first  prose  work ;  and  though  it  did  not 
get  the  prize — ^it  is  seldom  that  any  communi- 
cation does — ^he  won  the  editor's  praise,  and  the 
tale  was  published  in  The  Bee  of  November 
1791.  This  was  Montgomery's  first  appearance 
in  print ;  and,  of  course,  to  write  and  publish 
henceforth  became  the  condition  of  his  existence. 
He  set  to  work  upon  a  novel,  in  imitation  of 
Fielding,  and  in  due  time  it  was  carried  to  a 
publisher.  It  was  too  close  an  imitation ;  for 
Montgomery,  who  had  never  sworn  an  oath  in 
his  Me,  was  petrified  by  being  told:    "You 
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swear  bo  Bhockingly,  Uiat  I  dare  not  publish  the 
book  as  it  is."  &e  had  made  his  characters 
swear,  because  Fielding  did ;  and  never  felt  the 
impropriety  until  it  was  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  the  rejection  of  the  book.  The  next  result  of 
the  divine  afflatus  was  an  Eastern  tale,  and 
again  Montgomery  sought  a  publisher.  This 
literary  Ehadamahthus  was  a  genius  akin  to 
the  gentleman  who  bought  books  for  his  library 
by  the  yard;  he  coolly  counted  the  pages 
of  the  manuscript,  then  the  lines  in  each; 
and  after  a  brief  pause,  spent,  as  the  author 
supposed,  in  a  state  of  mental  arithmetic, 
he  handed  it  back,  saying,  "  Sir,  your  manu- 
script is  too  small — ^it  won't  do  for  me ;  take  it 

to  ,  he  publishes  these  kind  of  things." 

But,  driven  from  poetry  to  prose,  and  rebuffed 
at  all  points  of  the  literary  compass,  Montgomery 
had  no  heart  for  more  publishers.  Moreover, 
he  and  his  master  fell  out ;  and  this  last  strain 
broke  the  back  of  his  hopes.  He  quitted 
London  for  Wath  by  the  heavy  coach,  though 
not  with  a  heavy  heart;  for  no  sooner  was  he 
installed  in  his  old  situation  by  Mr.  Hunt,  than 
he  wrote  a  "  History  of  What  Did  Not  Happen 
in  a  Journey  from  London,"  in  which  the  annals 
of  an  ant-hill  destroyed  by  the  wheel  of  the 
eoaoh  were  given,  and  the  battles  of  a  tough 
game-cock  on  which  he  had  dined  by  the  way 
duly  celebrated. 

Here  Montgomery  remained  for  a  year,  cogi- 
tating poetry;  and,  as  he  himself  confessed, 
casting  sheep' s-eyes,  in  the  excess  of  his  London 
**  brass,"  at  the  village  belles  at  church.  Here, 
too,  he  met  with  Hannah,  immortalised  by  some 
exquisite  lines ;  but  whether  they  were  a  poetic 
inspiration,  or  the  voice  of  even  a  tenderer  feel- 
ing, is  a  secret  buried  in  the  grave  with  the 
aged  bachelor.  In  March,  1792,  when  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a  derk  in  the  Sheffield  Regwter, 
Montgomery  offered  himself,  and  in  order  to 
display  his  handwriting  the  better,  concluded 
bis  letter  with  the  words,  ''God  Save  the 
King !"  written  in  flourishing  characters.  Mr. 
Gales,  the  proprietor  of  the  Register,  who  was 
the  advertiser,  laughed  as  he  read  the  loyal 
effusion,  and,  though  no  admirer  of  the  king- 
craft of  that  time,  accepted  the  writer's  service. 
Montgomery's  new  master  was  an  auctioneer  as 
well  as  printer  and  bookseller,  and  the  new 
clerk's  first  employment  was  in  handing  up 
books  at  a  sale.  He  often  used  to  speak  of  the 
pangs  with  which  he  saw  Parson  Bidlock's 
old  £olio8  pass  through  his  hands,  without 
being  able  to  read  more  of  them  than  their 
titles. 

The  Sheffield  Register  advocated  popular  rights 
and  Parliamentary  Beform;  and  Montgomery 
seconded  Gale's  fervour  by  contributing  rhymes 
and  essays,  which  in  his  elder  years  he  bemoaned 
and  wept  over  as  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Amongst 
others^  there  was  a  hymn  sung  at  a  meeting 
whj0h..'<the  friends  of  Peace  and  Beform"  at 


Sheffield  held  in  1794,  to  celebrate,  in  their 
way,  the  General  Fast.  This  effusion,  un- 
luckily, found  its  way  into  "  Billy  Pitt's  green 
bag,"  and  was  afterwards  recited  with  much 
unction  by  Vicary  Gibbs,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
the  trial  of  Hardy.  Montgomery  had,  indeed, 
fallen  into  what  his  biographers  call  a  '*  Pande- 
monium of  party,"  and,  according  to  his  own 
accoimt,  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  conflict  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Poor  Gales  even  fell  a  victim  to  the  enemy. 
An  unfortunate  letter  which  he  wrote — or,  what 
was  quite  as  fatal  in  those  days,  which  he  was 
suspected  of  writing — to  Citizen  Hardy,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  he  sought 
safety  by  a  precipitate  flight  to  America. 

The  Sheffield  Register  stopped  incontinently. 
But  Mr.  !Naylor,  a  Unitarian  minister,  having 
bought  Gale's  "plant,"  it  was  succeeded  in  the 
following  week  by  a  new  venture,  under  the 
poetical  titie  of  the  Iris,  the  proprietors  being 
"  James  Montgomery  and  Co.  The  Iris  was, 
in  fact,  an  old  friend,  with  a  shining  face,  with 
this  difference,  that  politics  were  eschewed. 
Naylor  did  not  like  high-spiced  politics ;  he  dis- 
liked even  Montgomery's  pabulum,  though  it 
was  seasoned  by  nothing  beyond  the  salt.  What 
the  Iris  lacked  in  public  spirit,  however,  was 
amply  compensated  by  literary  merit.  Indeed, 
if  there  was  anything  which  Montgomery  ulti- 
mately detested  himself,  it  was  politics — an  or- 
dinary phenomenon,  by  the  way,  amongst  those 
chained  to  the  oar  of  a  newspaper;  and  continu- 
ally mounted  on  his  Pegasus,  he  felt,  as  he  used 
to  tell  his  friends,  when  the  Iris  had  become 
political,  "  as  if  he  were  dragging  a  dung-cart 
at  his  heels." 

Montgomery,  unfortunately  for  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Iris,  had  written  several  hymns  for 
the  Keform  meetings;  his  workmen  put  the  cap 
of  liberty  over  the  crown  of  his  presses ;  his 
office  was  the  gossip-shop  of  the  Beformers; 
and  the  anti-Beformers  transferred  their  resent- 
ment from  Gales  to  him.  He  very  soon  fell 
into  trouble ;  in  fact,  he  inherited  it.  **  One 
month,  one  littie  month,"  after  the  Iris  bad 
made  its  first  appearance,  came  also  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  Liberalism.  A  ballad-singer 
named  Jordan,  requested  Montgomery  to  print 
for  him  ten  quires  of  a  song  entitied  '^  A  Patnotic 
Song,  by  a  Clergyman  of  Belfast" — a  copy  of 
which  he  produced.  Montgomery  declined  the 
job,  saying  that  he  had  much  better  employment 
for  his  presses.  Jordan,  however,  said  that  the 
song  was  already  in  type  in  his  office ;  and  this 
turned  out  to  be  the  case.  Gales  having  previously 
printed  the  song.  Montgomery,  therefore,  had 
the  ten  quires  printed,  receiving  eighteen-penoe 
for  the  trouble.  Jordan  immediately  commenced 
selling  the  songs  in  the  streets ;  or  rather,  he 
sold  straws,  and  presented  a  copy  of  the  song 
to  the  buyer  as  a  wrapper.  Amongst  the  buyers 
was  the  parish  constable,  who  discovered  amongst 
other  verses  the  following : — 
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Korope's  6ite  on  the  cQiiiefi'«  dedaon  depends ; 

!!tf  Qst  importaut  its  issue  will  be ; ' 
For  shotxld  Prance  be  subdued,  Europe's  liberty  ends. 

If  the  triumphs,  the  world  will  be  free. 

This  was  rank  treason  in  1794,  whatever  it 
might  have  been  three  years  earlier,  or  may  now 
he  sixty  years  afterwards.    Jordan  was  appre- 
hended; and,  of  course,  confessed  the  printer. 
Montgomery's    association   with    the    fugitive 
Gales  had  already  rendered  him  a  '*  suspicious 
character  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  and 
Beadledom  was  privately  instructed  from  above 
to  put  him  down,  by  taking  him  up  as  a  sedi- 
tious printer.     The  object  of  the  Government — 
as  their  victim  discovered  by  a  curious  accident 
thirty  years  afterwards — ^was  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  associated  meetings  which  were  held  at  that 
time.      Montgomery  was  indicted  at  Doncaster 
Quarter  Sessions,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1796, 
with  all  the  usual  legal  jargon,  for  having  stirred 
up  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  oppose  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  carrying  on  his  Majesty's  war, 
by  printing  a  song.     Montgomery  gave  proof 
that    the  song  reaUy  was  a    patriotic    song; 
that  it  had  been  composed  to  celebrate  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile  in  1791,  long  before  the 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  France; 
that  it  referred  solely  to  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian invasion  of  France  in  1792;  and  that  it 
could  only  be  applied  to  the  war  of  1793  in  com- 
mon with  other  passages  of  history.     It  was  in 
vain :  the  Government  wanted  a  victim ;  and 
just  as  the  Jews  are  kept  out  of  Parliament  by 
an  oath  levelled  against  Eoman  Catholics,  so 
patriotic  words  were  made  to  do  duty  as  sedition. 
The  unlucky  printer  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  York 
Castle.     Behold  Montgomery,  then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty- three,  a  "gaol  bird ; "  and  did  he  not 
sing  sweetly  in  prose  and  verse  ?  and  did  he  not 
muse  pleasantly,  overlooking  a  fair  prospect,  as 
it  ripened  into  spring,  and  falling  in  love  with 
an  old  windmill  which  seemed  to  stretch  out  its 
arms  welcomingly  ? 

Soon  after  Montgomery's  release  from  prison, 
his  partner,  Mr.  Naylor,  proposed  to  marry ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  young  lady  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  match  that  he  should  cut  his  connexion 
with  the  Iris,  Montgomery  now  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  paper ;  and  either  its  tone  rose, 
or  the  times  were  unlucky.  A  riot  took  place 
in  the  streets  of  Sheffield  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1795.  Montgomery,  in  giving  an  account  of  it 
in  the  Iris  on  the  following  day,  said  : — "  R.  A. 
Athorpe,  Esq.,  Colonel  of  the  Volunteers,  who 
had  been  previously  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  now  appeared  at  their  head,  and  in 
a  peremptory  tone  commanded  the  people  in- 
stfuitly  to  disperse;  which  not  being  imme- 
diately complied  with,  a  person  who  shall  he 
nameUss  plunged  with  his  horse  among  the  un- 
armed, defenceless  people,  and  wounded  with 
his  sword  men,  women,  and  children  promis- 
cuously."     The   report  was    obviously  toned 


down  to  keep  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law,  be- 
cause at  that  time  a  libel  was  anything  which  a 
Court  chose  to  consider  a  libel,  not  even  ex- 
cepting truth  itself.  But  this  caution  was 
unavailing.  Colonel  Athorpe  was  not  to  be  "  put 
in  the  paper"  with  impunity,  and  he  instituted 
a  prosecution  against  Montgomery  for  a  libel  on 
him  in  his  capacity  as  a  magistrate.  Mont- 
gomery again  appeared  at  the  bar  at  Doncaster, 
just  a  year,  wanting  a  day,  after  his  first  ap- 
pearance there ;  and  Athorpe  swore  that  he  was 
the  nameless  person,  probably  because  the  cap 
fitted.  In  the  then  state  of  the  law,  the  truth 
could  not  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  an  action  for 
libel ;  the  prosecutor's  oath  was  therefore 
allowed  to  ignore  scars  and  the  testimony  of 
the  persons  who  had  received  them  from  his 
hand.  Montgomery  was  found  guilty,  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment,  fined  30/., 
and  required  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. 
But  as  Lovelace,  at  "Westminster,  sung — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 

Minds  Innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage. 

Montgomery's  conscience  aoquitted  him  of  the 
malicious  intention  which  tlie  sentence  im- 
puted to  him,  and  he  resigned  himself  to 
circumstances  as  to  a  misfortune.  He  was 
allowed  a  room  to  himself;  and  he  sang  his 
sorrow  till,  he  has  said,  it  became  fiamiliar 
to  his  mind,  and  delightful.  He  read  and 
wrote,  and  amongst  other  things  re-wrote 
the  swearing  novel,  only,  however,  to  consign 
it  to  the  flames  at  a  later  period  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  also  a  series  of  papers  under  the  title 
of  ''  Prison  Amusements,''  just  as  Voltaire  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  at  Potsdam,  by  conju- 
gating the  verb  sennuyer.  He  had  even  some 
pleasant  companions  in  gaol — eight  Quakers 
imprisoned  for  reftising  to  pay  tithes  in  money, 
though  they  were  willing  to  pay,  as  the  Friends 
now  save  their  consciences,  in  goods,  but  at 
that  time  the  law  did  not^uthorise  a  distraint; 
with  these  he  chatted,  walked,  and  smoked.  As 
for  the  7m,  it  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  young 
friend,  John  Pye  Smith,  who  has  also  made  a 
name  for  himself.  Montgomery,  on  being  aet 
at  liberty,  found  that  whatever  he  had  suffered 
in  purse  and  person,  he  had  lost  nothing  ia  tiie 
respect  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  The  modefa- 
tion  and  manliness  with  whidi  he  had  borne 
himself,  indeed,  increased  the  number  of  his 
friends,  and  mollified  his  foes — even  Cokmel 
Athorpe,  who  one  day  startled  the  sensitive 
poet  not  a  little  by  offering  him  his  hand  in 
the  street,  and  having  become  a  patron  of  the 
Irisy  he  took  an  opportunity  of  pabUcly  inviting 
Montgomery  to  sit  beside  him  on  the  magistetial 
bench  while  he  wrote  an  ladvertisement  for  it. 
The  purgations  which  Montgomery  had  under- 
gone, however,  sickened  him  of  politios  nntQ 
better  times  came ;  and  the  Iris,  having  ceased 
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to  have  a  mind  of  its  own,  became,  as  Mont- 
gomery said,  "  an  excellent,  admirable,  consti- 
tutional paper,  amongst  the  powdered  pates  of 
Sheffield/' 

For  several  years  Montgomery  continued  to 
sail  successMly  between  the  winds  of  one 
party  and  the  waves  of  the  other,  profiting 
by  both.  Thenceforward  he  was  a  rising  and 
prosperous  man.  Obliged  to  be  dull  in  prose 
to  be  safe,  he  threw  heart  and  soul  into 
poetic  compositions  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
These  he  tiiought  might  just  glitter  and  die 
like  sparks  in  ashes.  On  the  slightest  hint  he 
spoke ;  and  thus  his  popular  little  poem,  "  The 
Grave,"  was  suggested  by  the  death  of  a 
favourite  bullfinch,  and  was  written  to  be 
buried  with  the  bird;  in  fact,  a  copy  of  it 
actually  formed  its  shroud.  Montgomery's 
poetry,  it  would  seem,  was  not  "hit  off  at 
heat,"  but  was  composed  in  a  business-like  way ; 
for  in  a  letter  to  a  Mend,  he  says,  "I  never 
write  for  the  public  in  a  hurry  (except  in  my 
newspaper,  when  I  am  flogged  to  it  regularly 
every  Wednesday),  because  I  make  it  a  rule 
always  to  do  my  very  best,  whatever  be  the 
subject."  He  was  equally  prosaic  in  the  locale 
of  his  lucubrations.  It  was  a  back  room  at  the 
printing-office,  without  any  prospect  but  "a 
confined  yard,  where  there  are  some  miserable 
old  walls  which  present  to  the  eye  neither 
beauty,  variety,  nor  anything  else  calculated  to 
inspire  a  single  thought,  except  concerning  the 
rough  surface  of  the  bricks,  the  comers  of  which 
have  either  been  chipped  off  by  violence  or 
fretted  away  by  the  weather."  In  such  a  den 
as  this  were  some  of  his  happiest  pieces  pro- 
duced ;  and  on  this  fact  Montgomery  built  the 
general  rule,  that  *'  whatever  of  poetry  is  to  be 
derived  from  scenery  must  be  secured  before  we 
sit  down  to  compose — ^the  impressions  must  be 
made  already,  and  the  mind  must  be  abstracted 
from  surrounding  objects."  He  is  right;  fine 
tools  will  not  make  fine  writing,  as  some  people 
think — ^there  must  be  the  right  stuff  in  the 
mind,  and  that  will  out  in  spite  of  a  garret. 

In  1801,  Montgomery  wrote  the  tender 
verses,  "  Subscribed  to  her  who  is  dear  to  me," 
supposed  to  be  the  viUage  flame  of  Wath 
already  mentioned.  In  1803,  Bonaparte's 
tjrranny  towards  Switzerland  suggested  a  ballad 
which  afkerwaids  expanded  into  the  poem, 
"The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland;"  but  it  was 
not  published  until  three  years  afterwards ;  for 
Montgomery  never  printed  for  himself  while  he 
could  get  work  from  other  people  to  keep  his 
presses  going.  This  furnishes  a  new  reading  of 
the  adage  about  the  shoemaker's  wife.  In 
1802,  he  became  a  contributor,  anonymously,  to 
Dr.  Aikin's  Poetical  Register j  and  in  1804  an 
imitation  of  some  Tuscan  sonnets  won  for  him 
the  friendship  of  Roscoe.  In  1806,  "The  Wan- 
derer" was  published,  and  laid  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  his  fame.  He  became  a  favourite  with 
the  critics,  except  those  of  the  Edinburgh,  the 


sworn  foes  of  all  poets.  Montgomery  complained 
that  the  reviewer  was  a  cowardly  foe,  who  spat 
in  his  face  in  the  dark.  Yet  at  thiiB  time  he 
was  a  reviewer  himself,  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  in  the  EcUctie  Review  ;  and  before  he 
resigned  the  critic's  pen,  he  had  passed  judg- 
ment on  all  his  contemporaries,  except  Byron. 
In  1808,  he  made  his  debut  in  London  as  a  Hon, 
and  amongst  others  encountered  Dr.  Parr,  of 
course  pipe  in  hand ;  and  this  raised  the  ques- 
tion in  his  mind,  though  a  smoker  himself,  "  Is 
Dr.  Parr  really  so  great  a  man  that  it  is  imma- 
terial whoever  else  is  annoyed,  so  that  his  com- 
fort is  secured;  or  ia  he  so  Uttle  a  man  that  he 
cannot,  even  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
forego  his  indulgence  in  smoking? "  In  1809, 
Montgomerj-'s  poem  of  "  The  West  Indies," 
which  had  been  written  to  order,  was  published, 
or  rather  buried  five  guineas  deep,  in  Bowyer's 
work  in  celebration  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  Prom  that  time  until  1812,  at 
which  period  Montgomery's  biographers  take 
leave  of  us  for  the  present,  the  tenor  of  his  way 
was  even  enough.  He  had  certainly  troubles 
amidst  his  successes,  as  was  necessary  to  his 
happiness,  since  they  sweeten  life.  A  Quaker 
got  him  in  danger  of  a  Gevemment  prosecution 
by  inducing  him  to  print  a  handbill  pronouncing 
''  A  Soldier  no  Christian;"  and  his  zeal  carried 
him  beyond  discretion  in  imputing  Maok*s  sur- 
render of  Ubn  to  treachery.  Occasionally,  too, 
he  got  into  a  newspaper  squabble,  which  is 
always  annoying  enough.  But,  cm  the  whole,  his 
lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  For  the 
rest  of  his  ills,  they  were  imaginary;  although, 
as  he  truly  said,  these  **  are  the  most  real,  be- 
cause of  all  others  they  are  the  jRost  inveterate 
and  incurable."  He  was  also  sceptical  on 
religious  matters,  or  rather,  he  only  "  believed 
that  he  believed,"  as  Coleridge  describes  a  weak 
fiiith;  but  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  poet 
rather  than  the  Christian,  we  will  merely  add 
here  that,  after  some  years  of  melancholy,  he 
found  that  peace  ''which  passeth  nnderstanthng." 
As  Bonaparte  thought  his  desire  of  Hfe  had  faded 
at  twenty-nine,  so  Mooatgomery  thought  he  had 
outlived  his  hopes  at  thirty-two. 

We  have  intentionally  confined  ourselves 
mainly  to  the  hci»  of  Montgomery's  early  Ufe. 
''A  poet  who  has  genius  enough  to  awaken 
curiosity  concerning  himself,"  he  has  himself 
said,  "  never  charms  his  readers  more  than 
when  he  affords  them  a  glimpse  of  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  personal  history." 
Acting  upon  this  view,  we  have  left  ourselves 
small  space  to  mention  the  faults  of  the  two 
volumes  before  us,  which,  it  would  appear,  are 
only  a  small  instalment  of  these  memoirs.  An 
obvious  one  is  boohimking.  We  have  a  sage 
disquisition  on  the  great  Montgomeries  of  old 
times,  ending  with  the  anti-climax  that  the  poet 
was  none  of  their  offspring ;  a  history  of  the 
Moravian  Church;  a  narrative  of  the  elder 
Montgomery's  mission;  and,  because  the  poet 
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lired  in  the  em  of  tlie  French  Eevolution,  we 
hare  iiie  whole  story,  aa  if  it  belonged  to  the 
life  of  any  individual,  much  more  of  a  poet. 
These,  and  much  recondite  information,  with 
many  wise  saws  and  several  curious  coinci- 


dences, serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  swell  one 
volume  into  two.  If  the  screw  thus  put  upon 
the  book-buying  public  should  be  succes&iul, 
Montgomery's  simple  story  is  likely  to  be 
smothered  in  verbiage. 


NATURE'S    YOICES. 

BY  IIABIE  J.  EWEN. 


Bat,  oh,  then  lonely  Dreamer !  are  the  sunlit  banners  furled  ? 
Art  thou  weary,  tempest-tost,  *mid  the  clashing  of  the  world  ? 
Oh,  why  that  cheek  so  pale  and  sad,  and  why  that  drooping  brow  ^ 
For  never  did  the  bright  skies  smile  more  cheerily  than  now. 

Go  forth  into  the  open  fields,  and  there  thy  soul  will  find 
Befreshment  for  the  inner  life,  and  solace  for  the  mind ; 
And  thou  shalt  hear  a  spirit- voice  from  where  the  violets  grow, 
The  stars  of  eve  shall  sing  to  thee  in  accents  soft  and  low. 

Oh,  lovest  thou  the  silver  lute,  the  mighty  organ  swell, 

The  singer's  sweet  and  liquid  tones  ? — ^My  friend,  thou  doest  well : 

But,  wander  by  the  rock-girt  shore,  and  tell  me  if  there  be 

A  music  that  can  e'er  excel  the  Anthem  of  the  Sea. 

What  earthly  hues  can  ever  match  the  rainbow's  lovely  dye — 
That  bridge  of  light  for  Angel  steps  to  traverse  from  the  sky  ? 
And  when  the  Autumn  shades  are  cast  o'er  wood  and  dale  and  down, 
What  picture-tintings  can  exceed  the  forest  gold  and  brown  ? 

There  is  a  joy  in  balmy  Spring,  when  early  flowers  laugh  out, — 
In  the  rushing  of  the  hill-stream,  and  Childhood's  merry  shout. 
Oh,  lovely  World !  thou'rt  fair  or  grand  in  eVry  varied  form : 
There's  glory  in  the  setting  sun,  and  rapture  in  the  storm. 

There  is  a  whisper,  soft  and  low,  that  flutters  in  the  tree — 
A  lyric  in  the  rippling  rill,  an  epic  in  the  sea ; 
There  is  a  charm  in  Summer  prime,  when  evening  shadows  fall ; 
There  is  a  hush  in  midnight  ddes,  more  beautiful  than  all. 

Kature  hath  tones  of  magic  deep,  and  colours  Ins-bright^ 
And  murmurs  frdl  of  earnest  truth,  and  visions  of  delight. 
'Tis  said,  '*  the  heart  that  trusts  in  her  was  never  yet  begmled ;" 
But  meek  and  lowly  thou  must  be,  and  docile  as  a  child. 

Then  study  her  with  reVrence  deep,  and  she  will  give  the  key. 
Bo  shalt  thou  learn  to  comprehend  the  **  secret  of  the  sea ;'' 
The  sermons  fraught  with  meaning  grand,  the  eloquence  that  lies 
Wrapt  in  the  gushing  song  of  bird,  or  light  of  summer  skies. 

Oh,  Nature !  on  the  spirit-ear  how  soft  thy  teachings  fall ! 

Oh,  Beauty  breathing  everywhere ;  and  Gon,  that  filleth  all ! 

Pour  over  me  the  music  wild, — the  melody  that  springs. 

In  gladness,  from  the  seraph- tuned, — the  harp  of  thousand  strings ! 
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**  I  WEBP  for  Adonais,  he  is  dead !" — That  is, 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  got  the  garter,  and  is  Premier 
no  more :  the  ooach  has  been  upset,  and  it  has 
been  upset  in  the  vain  attempt  of  Lord  Little 
John  to  handle  the  ribbands  himself — though 
one  would  have  thought  by  this  time  Lord 
Little  John  might  have  found  out  that  driving 
was  not  his  forte  :  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  Whig  Phaeton  might  have  got  discretion  with 
his  years.  But  a  truce  to  thinking ;  when  you 
begin  thinking,  you  never  know  when  to  leave 
off.  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  memorable 
night  which  ended  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  a 
Cabinet  at  one  time  united  and  strong. 

Paris  has  its  three  days  of  July ;  England,  her 
three  nights  of  January.  Aooomplished  rheto- 
ricians tell  us  that  a  speech  ^ould  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  was  so  in 
the  late  parliamentary  crisis.  It  began  on  the 
Thursday,  it  was  continued  on  the  Friday,  and 
Monday  saw  the  last  hours  of  the  departing 
Cabinet,  Thursday  was  the  day  long  looked 
forward  to— when  the  motion  which  every  one 
but  Lord  John  expected  was  to  be  made — ^when 
it  was  to  be  seen  whether  England  would  suffer 
her  braves  to  die  not  glorious  deaths  on  the 
battle-field,  but  from  official  neglect.  Already 
the  question  had  been  indignantly  answered  in 
^very  home  and  wherever  man  met  man,  but 
ehe  senate  had  made  no  sign.  What  would  it 
do?  Mr.  Boebuck's  motion  was  the  answer, 
and  on  Thursday  the  25th  of  January  the 
answer  was  given. 

Never  did  the  ^*  oldest  inhabitant,"  nor  the 
Irish  female  ^Aat  deals  in  oranges,  nor  the 
plethoric  doorkeeper,  nor  the  staid  police,  see  a 
lobby  more  fiiU — ^getting  in  was  out  of  the 
question.  ''You  have  got  a  member's  order, 
have  you  ?  A  deal  of  good  thai  xrill  do  you. 
But  yon  know  a  member,  and  he  will  get 
you  under  the  Speaker's  Gallery.  Will  he? 
Not  a  bit  He  could  not  get  in  himself,  if  he 
were  so  inclined.  You  see  that  tough  old  boy. 
with  a  blue  pilot-coat,  who  has  been  kicking 
his  heels  this  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  That 
18  old  Chariey  Napier ;  and  he  can  no  more  get 
in  than  he  can  for  Marylebone.  But  you  may 
amuse  yourself  by  seeing  the  members  go  in.'' 
What  is  that  the  officials  are  calling  out? 
<<Make  way  for  the  Speaker."  Of  course  we 
will;  and  as  we  do  so,  immediately  sweeps  by 
US  a  gentleman  in  full-dress,  with  black  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  shoes  and  buckles,  and  a  light 
Court  sword.  la  that  the  Speaker,  one  asks? 
Oh,  no ;  he  is  merely  Serjeant-at-Arms — ^he  is  i 
the  man  who  bears  the  macei  and  sits  in  a 
chair  of  state  below  the  bar,  and  is  terrible  in 
the  eyes  of  refiractory,  chiefly  Irish,  M  P.'s,  and 
for  all  which  duties,  though  he  is  of  the  noble 
fiunily  of  the  House  of  Bedford^  and  is  brother 
to  Lord  John  Bussell,  he  condescends  to  receive 


1,200/.  a  jrear.  Altogether,  considering  his  con- 
nexion, perhaps  it  is  very  handsome  of  him  that 
he  does  not  take  more — if  he  wished  it,  of  course 
he  could  have  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  lord. 
A  peer  in  this  great  democratic  country  is  cheap 
at  any  price.  And,  as  a  rule,  to  him  that 
has  much,  much  shall  be  given.  We  pay  our 
officials  well.  That  little,  red-faced,  plump,  silver- 
haired  doorkeeper  has  600/.  a  year,  and  he  of 
course  belongs  to  the  House  of  Bedford,  for  he 
was  formerly  footman  in  that  respectable  family, 
and  still,  I  believe,  has  the  aristocratic  airs  and 
habits  of  your  genuine  *'  Jeames."  The  Eussdl 
influence  is  strong  in  the  House.  It  is  calcu- 
lated three-quarters  of  the  establishment  come 
from  Bedford,  or  Wobum,  or  places  not  for  re- 
moved. But  I  am  digressing.  Well,  next  to 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  comes  a  portly  man  with 
a  handsome  face  and  a  commanding  mien ;  for 
that  is  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  Speaker — the  man 
whose  eye  aspiring  orators  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  catch.  Mr.  Speaker  has  a  judicious  eye, 
and  is  wary  as  a  bcUe  of  the  season  of  her 
glances.  Mr.  Speaker  is  in  full-dress ;  for  ho 
wears  a  flowing  gown  and  a  full-bottomed  wig, 
and  in  his  hand  he  carries  a  three-cocked  hat ; 
his  train  is  borne  by  a  train-bearer;  behind  him 
comes  the  Chaplain,  and  in  this  order  they  ad- 
vance to  the  bar,  and  then  to  the  table,  where 
the  Chaplain  reads  prayers  prior  to  the  formatioii 
of  a  House. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  present  ourselves  to  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  Speaker's  Gallery. 

"Your  name,  Sir?"  demands  that  acute  official. 

"  Nicks." 

•'Bricks,  Sir?    I  see  no  such  name  here." 

"  Oh,  you  must  be  mistaken — ^look  again." 

"  No,  Sir,  indeed  there  is  no  such  name.  I 
can't  allow  you  to  pass  up." 

"  What!  not  Nicks?"  wc  repeat,  indignantly. 

"  Nicks,  did  you  say,  Sir  ?" 

**Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  that  name;  but  you  said 
Bricks." 

"  No  I  did  not,"  growl  we. 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  suppose  it  is  aU  right ;  but  if 
Mr.  Nicks  comes,  you  must  come  out." 

"  Of  course,"  we  reply,  ironically,  as  we  push 
the  curtain  on  one  aide,  and  up  we  go. 

While  Mr.  Brotherton,  like  an  old  retriever, 
fetches  and  carries  private  bills,  let  us  look 
round  the  House.  We  might  say  with  Cowper, 
slightly  altered, 

"  Time  hath  past 
Bat  roughly  with  it  nnce  we  saw  it  last" 
Many  an  old  familiar  face  is  gone.  On  his  sick  bed 
lies  for  away  that  Nestor  of  Eoform  and  real  friend 
of  the  people,  prosy  but  time-honoured  Joseph 
Hume.  It  may  be  that  his  mission  is  accomplished; 
but  never  shall  a  more  unsullied  patriot  sit  on 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  again.  Wemissthc 
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stooping  fignie  and  care-worn  countenance  of 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart;  but  that  matters  not,  bo 
vthat  Maiylebone  has  another  lord  to  occupy  his 
vacant  seat.  Neatly  dressed,  rosy-cheeked,  or- 
thodox Sir  Harry  IngHs  has  declined  his  post, 
and  no  more  represents  Oxford  prejudice  and 
party.  More  than  one  gallant  senator  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  death  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  never  more  to  join  the  parliamentary 
cheer— never  m(we  to  fill  the  yaoant  seat — ^never 
more  to  be  caught  by  the  button  and  dragged 
bodily  into  Ihe  House  by  zealous  parliamentary 
whippers'in.  But  Troy  stands  where  it  did;  and 
in  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  Present,  the  Past, 
with  its  loved  and  nourished,  are  forgot,  and  the 
talking  members — to  the  consternation  of  the 
Speaker  and  reporters — are  fluent  as  of  old— • 
**And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone, 
That  tnnefol  peal  win  still  ran  on." 

Bat  who  is  that  upon  his  legs,  speaking  from  the 
Treasury  benches  r  A  stout,  square-built  man, 
with  sharpish  features,  and  yet  a  good-natured 
iace  ?  Know  him  you  not  ?  It  is  Mr.  Hayter, 
Mmisterial  Whipper-in — one  of  those  whose 
duty,  as  Canning  humorously  put  it,  is 
'*to  make  a  House,  to  keep  a  House,  and 
cheer  the  Minister."  He  is  saying  that 
Lord  John  Bussell  has  resigned :  an  announce- 
ment which  has  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  as  it 
was  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
ntek — ^but  it  puts  a  stop  to  business  for  the 
night.  Mr.  Roebuck  adjourns ;  and  we  do  the 
same,  and  return  to  the  bosom  of  our  family 
some  eight  or  nine  hours  before,  under  other 
circumstances,  that  pleasing  little  event  would 
liave  come  off. 

Determined  to  hear  Mr.  Boebuck,  we  came 
down  again  on  Friday.  There  is  the  same 
popular  excitement — ^the  same  crowd  round  the 
doors — ^the  same  squeezing  and  waiting,  which 
make  getting  into  the  House  almost  as  great  a 
bore  as  being  in  it.  Half-past  four  comes ;  but 
the  debate  has  not  commenced,  though  the  House 
is  well  filled,  and  every  part  where  strangers 
can  gather  togethei*  is  crowded.  Lord  John 
Bossell  has  an  explanation  to  make,  and  the 
Speaker  names  him.  Immediately  his  Lordship 
rifies — ^if  possible,  looking  smaller  than  usual, 
and  evidently  in  a  position  which  he  does  not 
enjoy.  He  does  not  speak  from  the  spot  where 
in  times  past  it  has  been  his  **  the  applause  of 
listening  senates  to  command,"  but  from  three 
benches  higher  up,  whereon  do  congregate  what 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  accustomed  to  term 
"pure  old  Whigs."  There  Sir  George  Grey, 
through  two  dreary  sessions,  mourned  his  ab- 
sence from  office — tiiere  Lord  Seymour  mourns 
it  still.  The  House  is  silent  and  attentive: 
even  Sir  "W.  Molesworth  for  once  is  wide  awake, 
and  Sir  C.  Wood  has  a  serious  air,  ill  in  keep- 
ing with  his  usual  flippant  style.  Of  Lord  John 
himself,  I  feel  inclined  to  say,  with  Tennyson, 
that  his  "  cheek  is  paler  than  should  be  in  one 
10  young,"  and  that  he  hems  and  haws,  and 


drawls  and  hesitates,  a  little  more  than  is  his  wont. 
He  is  dressed  in  black.  One  scarcely  knows 
which  spreads  most,  his  arms  or  his  sentences. 
It  is  very  clear,  that  if  Lord  John  ever 
took  lessons  of  an  elocution  master,  the  money 
was  thrown  away,  and  few  pert  youths  in  our 
discussion  classes  and  debating  dubs  could  clothe 
their  ideas  in  a  more  slovenly  manner.  At  any 
rate,  so  far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned,  com* 
pared  with  them  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Whigs  would  be  nowhere ;  yet  for  many  a  stir- 
ring year  that  feeble  little  man  has  led  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House — ^has  been  England's 
Premier,  and  has  ruled  the  destinies  of  the 
world :  and  now,  is  he  not  making  another  bid 
for  office,  leaving  the  sinking  ship  with  a  view 
to  a  better  berth  elsewhere  ?  Evidently  the 
House  thinks  so ;  and  the  Opposition,  when  he 
sits  down,  at  any  rate,  cheer  him  with  a  will. 
Palmerston — erect  and  vigorous  as  if  he  had 
never  known  the  wear  and  tear  of  seventy  sum- 
mers— rises  and  replies.  Of  course,  the  House 
laughs.  Palmerston  is  supposed  to  be  jocose; 
and  the  House  is  always  supposed  to  see  the  joke« 
I  question  wheiiier  it  does.  But  he  must  say 
something,  and  he  does  it.  And  then,  soaping 
Lord  John,  as  men  who  despise  each  other  in 
private  do  in  public,  he  sits  down,  and  the 
debate  begins. 

Yes,  it  is  begun,  though  we  hardly  know  it. 
The  great  debate,  which  is  to  upset  the  Cabinet 
— which  keeps  all  England  in  suspense-^which 
Europe  has  looked  forward  to— the  result  of 
which  the  telegraphic  wires  are  waiting  to 
convey  to  the  anxious  Courts  of  Paris,  of 
Vienna,  of  Berlin,  of  Petersburg,  is  going 
on;  the  Ministerial  crisis  has  commenced, 
though  nothing  seems  to  promise  less  than  the 
commencement  of  the  debate.  Look  down  the 
gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side ; — ^there,  close 
by  Henry  Drummond,  stands  a  little  man  with 
a  hooked  nose,  and  a  jface  indicative  of  wefikness 
and  premature  decay.  The  tones  of  his  voice  are 
faint  and  sickly;  his  action  is  feeble ;  he  forgets 
himself  in  a  manner  painful  to  witness.  He 
rubs  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  tries  to 
catch  the  missing  train  of  thought:  but  in 
vain — ^it  has  gone  from  him,  for  ever.  The 
House  listens  kindly — ^but  in  vain.  There  he 
stands,  the  man  whose  winged  words  were 
stronger  than  arrows ;  whose  imperious  tones-^ 
his  hand  pointing  all  the  while,  as  if  to  say 
"  Thou  art  the  man  " — drove  conscience  home  to 
the  most  careless,  and  made  the  most  phlegmatic 
and  callous  writhe;  who  seemed  to  scalp  bis 
victims,  as  it  were,  and  the  fear  of  whom  was 
a  principle  in  many  a  heart ; — there  he  stands, 
with  opportunity,  the  grand  thing  he  had  been 
panting  for  all  his  ambitious  lifb,  at  last  his 
own.  The  time  at  length  come  for  which  he 
had  prayed  since  earliest  youth, — a  grand  drama, 
and  a  grand  part  to  act  in  it  for  himself ;  and 
oh,  tlie  mockery  of  Ufe !  the  power  gone,  and  the 
golden  moments  lost  for  ever !    The  sight  was 
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a  ead  and  an  affecting  one;  and  when  poor 
Boebuck  sat  down,  the  House,  for  a  wonder,  for 
once  was  subdued,  and  hushed,  and  still.  For 
a  wonder,  pity  for  the  speaker  rendered  the 
House  obliyiouB  of  the  matter.  It  seemed  as  if 
no  one  cared  to  revive  it, — as  if  the  spectacle  of 
a  popular  politician  in  decay,  was  as  sad  as 
that  of  an  army,  owing  to  administrative 
imbecility,  mouldering  fast  away.  The  de- 
bate seemed  nipped  in  the  bud  —  the  crisis 
over  ere  it  had  begun.  No  one  cared  to  speak ; 
and,  anxious  for  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  " 
— ^that  is,  for  dinner  and  cigars — ^the  benches 
thinned,  and  indignant  patriots  left  Mr.  Roebuck 
and  his  motion  to  their  fete.  Sidney  Herbert 
rises  to  show  everything  was  done  that  could  be 
done — that  no  blame  attached  to  Government ; 
indeed,  that  there  was  no  blame  anywhere.  And 
a  House  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  stay  to  listen,  and 
those  fifteen  or  sixteen  would  not  have  stayed 
did  they  not  think  that  so  doing  they  would 
catch  Mr.  Speaker's  eye,  and  thus  in  turn  bore 
others  as  others  bored  them.  The  House  might 
have  been  counted  out  many  times,  had  any 
honourable  member  cared  to  do  it.  Hayter  was 
in  the  lobby  reckoning  up  his  men — so  was 
Bateson,  thiuking  that  if  Cobden  and  Bright 
would  come  over,  there  would  be  a  majority  of 
thirty  or  forty  against  Government;  at  any  rate, 
feeling  certain  that  "by  G — ,  Sir,  they'd  be 
deucedly  licked;"  though  even,  at  a  later  period 
of  the  evening,  some  of  the  party,  such  as  that 
Bertram,  Marquis  of  Granby,  who  if  he  had 
not  been  a  lord  would  have  been  a  ploughboy, 
and  a  very  stupid  one  too,  were  undecided  as  to 
the  chances  of  turning  out  the  Coalition ;  and 
Disraeli  was  already  shadowing  out  in  his 
own  fertile  brain  the  probable  outline  of  a 
Budget  never  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.  In  the 
meanwhile,  austere,  sanctimonious  -  looking, 
crotchetty  Mr.  Brummond  rises  to  speak.  He 
is  what  all  Englishmen  like — rich  and  odd,  and 
he  haa  the  good  sense  never  to  bore  you,  and 
never  to  be  long.  There  are  several  men  who  at- 
tempt wit  in  the  sense  Lord  Palmerston  does ; 
but  his  is  sheer  flippancy,  and  would  be  insuffer- 
able in  a  man  who  was  not  on  the  pedestal, 
but  had  a  position  to  make.  Sibthorpe  does ; 
but  his  is  that  of  the  buffoon.  One  of  the 
Lennox's  does — ^the  stout  one,  not  the  thin  one 
that  is  merry  eorypheeus  to  Disraeli  when  he  is 
doing  the  orator  on  an  extensive  scale :  but  his  is 
the  tragic  mirth  of  a  gay  man-about-town,  and 
has  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  celebrated  peer 
of  whom  Tom  Moore  sang,  that  when 

"The  House  looks  nnnsnaUy  gmve, 
Toi  nay  always  ba  sure  tkac  Lord  Lauderdale's  joking." 
Then,  there  is  that  of  the  cynic  of  the  Dean 
Swift  school ;  but  slightly  altered  and  improved, 
with  all  the  improper  passages  left  out — scho- 
larly, gentlemanly — with  a  dash  of  bitterness, 
gathered  from  the  fairest  regions  of  theological 
controversy;  that  is  the  wit  of  Drummond, 
uttered  in  the  mildest  maimer  and  with  the 


smallest  of  possible  voices,  almost  inaudible  in 
the  gallery ;  so  that  the  House  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  soul-harrowing  quiet  and  suspense, 
till  he  gets  to  the  end  of  a  sentence,  when  it 
occurs  to  every  one  that  Mr.  Drummond  has 
been  funny,  and  the  House  relieves  itself 
with  a  hearty  laugh  —  a  laugh  perhaps  he- 
ralded by  a  few  preliminary  explosions  from 
the  more  impulsive  mwnbers,  as  the  orchestra 
tunes  up  previous  to  a  grand  overture,  or  as  a  few 
random  shots  may  be  heard  ere  rank  and  file 
begin  their  murderous  fire.  What  can  we  say 
of  the  remainder  of  the  evening's  debate,  save 
that  it  was  not  up  to  the  mark — ^that  it  was  not 
worthy  of  the  occasion — that  most  of  the  men 
who  figured  in  it  were  of  no  account,  and  that 
when  the  House  adjourned,  a  little  before  twelve, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  affair  would  end  in 
smoke  ?  as  it  would  have  done  had  Lord  John 
Russell  not  deserted  his  colleagues  in  the  eleveath 
hour,  and  set  an  example  which  many  were  not 
unwilling  to  follow. 

Monday  came,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  doom 
of  the  Coalition  had  been  sealed ;  the  Opposition 
had  whipped  up,  and  exulted  in  the  prospect  of 
office  chance  revealed  to  them  once  more.  Ail 
about  the  House  stood  anxious  groups — for  people 
believed  the  motion  was  hmafide;  that  the  result 
would  be  the  downfall  of  a  sham,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  reality,  as  an  administration,  in 
its  place;  and  those  who  did  not  understand  Lord 
Palmerston — who  pinned  their  faith  to  the  lettere 
signed  "  One  of  the  People,"  "  Junius  Bruta«>" 
"An  Englishman,"  wMch  from  time  to  time 
appear  in  a  Morning  paper  rather  celebn'ted  for 
mare's  nests,  believed  that — ^his  lordship  Premier 
— everything  would  be  set  right — ^mcrit  would 
have  its  fitting  place  in  Parliament,  and  a  stop 
be  put  to  nepotism  and  patronage  and  the 
influence  of  aristocratic  b'rth.  Fierce  democrats 
from  Marylebone  and  Finsbury,  prowled  round 
the  House,  and  blessed  themselves  in  the 
certainty  of  England' s  being  saved  at  last.  Other 
men  were  there  who  knew  better — ^but  when  is 
the  public  wise  ? 

Mr.  Augustus  Stafford  began  the  adjourned 
debate.  What  Mr.  Augustus  Stafford  is,  the 
public  knows  well-^what  he  did  in  the  time  of 
the  Derby  Cabinet,  is  it  not  written  in  Hansard 
and  published  to  the  world?  Though  a  somewhat 
unscrupulous  partisan-— though  with  hands  not  of 
the  cleanest  he  is  a  man  of  some  intellect  aad 
oratorical  power — gentlemanly — great  in  private 
theatricals,  and  a  iiavourite  with  his  party.  On 
this  occasion  he  has  the  additional  advan^ 
tage  of  speaking  from  actual  experience  of 
official  mismanagement.  His  speech  is  a 
damaging  one,  and  so  it  would  have  been  in 
more  unskilful  hands  than  his  own.  The  Ber^ 
tram's  follow — Henley,  thick  and  prosy,  and 
confidential,  so  that  no  one  hears  him,  as  the 
poor  gentleman  appeals  in  solemn  tones  to  his 
waistcoat — ^Beresfonl,  notorious  as  Aogustua 
Stafford-— and  others  equally  oammon-place  and 
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dsfl,  ettoseed.  •  Deep  caUeth^  unto  dfiep.  You  i 
grotir  weary — you  wish  liiat  it  were  over,  or  at ' 
any  rate  that  you  were  comfortably  at  supper 
whh  the  wife  of  your  bosom  at  home ;  or,  if  a 
bachelor,  that  you  were  having  a  quiet  cigar 
with  a  Mend.  At  length,  there  rises  from  the 
seoond  bench  of  the  Opposition — the  bench  on 
which  the  Newdegates  aod  Spooners  and  country 
Cdoserrativea  sit — the  bench  from  which  the 
deepest  lamentadons  arise  over  grants  to  May- 
noothy  and  where  the  fate  of  the  ruined  farmer 
yet  excites  a  tear — a  man.  All  at  once  the  House 
beeoraes  attentive;  all  eyes  are  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Speaker.  As  a  dramatist, 
tha  man  before  you  has  more  fitting  fame. 
Ab  a  novellist^  the  world  is  familiar  with 
his  name;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  in 
vain  the  author  of  '*  the  Caxtons''  rises  to  catch 
the  Speaker's  eye.  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  does  not 
speak  often  in  the  House :  when  he  does,  his 
speeehos  are  carefully  prepared,  and  hare  the 
questionable  reputation  of  reading  well;  but  he 
is  artificial  throughout.  His  voice,  which  is 
weak,  is  studiously  modulated;  his  action,  which 
is  exuberant,  is  the  same ;  his  moustache  and 
dress  and  deportment  have  an  equally  elaborate 
air.  All  that  art  and  knowledge  can  do,  he  can  j 
achieve;  bat  he  lacks  the  true  secret  of  oratorical  i 
8iMces*-*4he  genius  for  speaking — which  nothing 
can  buy,  for  the  absence  of  which  nothing  can 
compensate,  and  the  pcesence  of  which  makes 
low-born,  illitemte  men,  like  Gough  or  Vincent, 
prioeipaliliea  and  powers  in  their  native  land. 
You  see  at  once  the  orator  is  on  stilts;  but 
he  has  a  name,  his  composition  is  perfect, 
aod  he  is  besides  immensely  rich :  so  cheer 
ailcr  oheer  grccte  him  as  he  delivers  studied 
points,  which  nevertheless,  indeed,  he  speaks 
so  well,  that  Disraeli  thinks  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  give  the  quondam  Liberal — for  Sir 
Edward  was  liberal  when  he  represented  Lin- 
coln, and  tin  he  became  a  baronet  and  a  county 
member — a  seat  in  the  new  Cabinet,  should 
Lord  Derby  form  one ;  and  Sir  Edward  knows 
this,  and  speaks  accordingly.  He  would  be  a 
Etatesman,  as  weU  as  a  novellist — ^he  would  act 
a  part,  as  well  as  imagine  one — ^he  would  live  in 
Bowning-street,  as  well  as  in  Paternoster-row — 
and  so  the  tall  and  once  handsome  baronet  be- 
lieves himself  in  earnest,  and  tries  to  impose 
upon  the  House.  Still,  you  are  not  sorry  when 
GLidBtone  rises  to  reply.  Gladstone  is  a  master 
of  debate.  He  has  no  match  in  St.  Stephen's. 
His  acuteness  never  fails  him — his  language  is 
never  at  fault — ^his  voice  is  always  gooil.  He 
makes  an  animated  defence — ^it  is  the  speech  of 
the  night,  so  far  as  Government  is  concerned; 
and  youtdmost  think  that  Government  is  right, 
and  that  Mr.  Hoebuck  is  very  wrong.  It  is 
now  getting  late^  and  it  haa  been  agreed  that 
the  discussion  closes  to-night.  Naturally  you 
look  to  tlie  Opposition  side  of  the  House ;  from 
the  front  bench  of  which  slowly  rises  a  man  of 
middle  age  and  aiste,  with  dark  hair  yet  curUsig 


over  a  somewhat  for^gn  face.  A  glance  at  the 
man — carefully  got  up,  with  glistening  vest  and 
faultless  curls — tolls  you  that  the  great  advocate 
of  the  Caucasian  race  is  on  his  legs.  You 
have  seen  that  face  in  Funch — you  have  ima- 
gined Vivian  Grey  looking  just  as  cool, 
or  Coningsby  just  as  attentively  listened  to. 
Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  speak  long.  He  feels  that 
he  need  make  no  efforts — that  the  business  is 
done  already,  and  therefore  he  is  short,  sharp, 
and  to  the  point.  A  parenthesis  then  occurs. 
Lord  John  Eussell  has  an  explanation  to  make, 
and  the  House  hears  him ;  and  then  comes  Lord 
Falmerston,  to  speak  more  as  a  matter  of  form, 
than  with  a  view  to  save  the  Government. 
Indeed,  he  has  no  object  in  doing  so — the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel  may  place  him  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Why,  then,  should  he^  plead  the  cause 
of  **  antiquated  imbecility,''  under  whom  he 
has  condescended  to  serve.  If  you  have  this 
pot-house  idea  of  Lord  Falmerston,  you  are  dis- 
appointed— ^if  you  have  not,  you  will  think  the 
noble  lord  speaks  neither  worse  nor  better  than 
usual.  The  hauteur  and  fiippancy  of  his  lord- 
ship does  40t  forsake  him,  Uiough  his  Cabinet 
is  going  down  headforemost  in  the  storm.  He 
implies  as  much,  as  he  hastily  concludes.  Then 
comes  a  scene.  Mr.  Hoisman  tries  to  speak, 
but  the  House  won't  hear  him.  ''  I "  is  all 
you  can  gather  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  ad« 
dress.  Every  time  he  opens  his  mouth,  every 
other  member  does  the  same,  and  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's voice  is  perfectly  inaudible.  This  lasts  ■ 
a  few  minutes — to  the  amusement  of  the  strangers 
in  the  gallery — till  the  hon.  gentlenum  sits 
down.  Even  then  the  division  does  not  take 
place.  A  big  burly  man,  bearded  like  the  pard, 
rises  just  above  Mr.  Horsman — near  where  the 
Manchester  School  sit,  "  Thati8Muntz,"you  say. 
Of  course  it  is ;  no  one  can  mistake  him.  When 
he  is  down,  even  then  the  House  does  not  divide. 
On  the  Ministerial  benches  a  gentlemanly,  de- 
cayed, yet  dashing-looking  senator  is  on  his 
legs:  that  must  be  Tom  Duncombe — ^you  can 
tell  that  by  his  hollow  cheek  and  voice,  and  by 
the  fact  that  though  the  House  is  hot  and  eager 
for  a  division,  it  listens  with  good-humoui,  for 
Tom  is  a  bit  of  a  favourite — though  a  Badieal, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  to  have 
sown  a  very  respectable  gentlemanly  quantity 
of  wild  oats  in  his  time,  and  he  has  good  sense 
enough  never  to  speak  long.  Then  comes  the 
reply  from  Roebuck — as  pitiable  an  exhibition 
as  the  commencement  of  the  debate  :  and  then 
the  deep,  rich  voice  of  the  Speaker  calls  on 
strangers  to  withdraw — an  order  however  which 
does  not  refer  to  strangers  in  the  gallery,  as  that ; 
is  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  house.  And  then , 
comes  thie  question^  and  the  order  is  cheerfully 
obeyed,  "  Ayes  to  the  right — How  to  the  left ;" 
and  the  division,  for  which  the  country  and  the 
House  have  been  impatient  so  long. 

Out  they  troop,  one  by  one,  along  the  gangway  . 
below  the.bar.i.Wbigi*  Tori^,ProtoctioiMBts>and,. 
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Free-traders — all  eager  to  march  down  a  Cabinet 
already  in  extremes.  The  Noes  were  soon  told 
off,  bnt  still  the  stream  of  Ayes  poured  out.  It 
seems  as  if  it  had  never  done.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Ayes  an  at  least  two  to  one — that  the  majo- 
rity is  greater  than  even  the  most  sanguine  have 
anticipated.  At  length  the  House  is  empty,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Speaker  and  the  clerks  and 
the  tellers.  Presently,  members  come  rushing 
in ;  soon  the  House  is  filled,  and  the  murmur  of 
many  voices  again  is  heard.  At  length,  the  last 
vote  has  been  taken,  and  the  lists  cast  up  by  the 
tellers,  two  from  each  side  of  the  House,  and,  the 
numbers  fixed,* the  tellers  retire  to  the  bar:  they 
then  march  in  order  to  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  deliver  the  numbers  to  the  clerk,  who  reads 
them  out.  The  tellers  are  four,  and  those  of 
the  winning  party  are  formed  outside.  In  tbis 
order  they  go  to  the  table ;  and  as  they  march 
up,  the  tellers  of  the  victorious  party  are  gene- 
rally cheered  as  only  English  senators  can  cheer 
when  they  have  got  a  victory.  For  a  wonder, 
on  the  present  occasion,  not  a  cheer  is  heard. 
There  was  silence,  amazement,  wonder  every- 
where ;  and  then  a  short,  derisive,  Opposition 
laugh;  and  well  may  they  laugh,  as  they 
see  the  vaunted  Coalition  melt  into  thin  air. 
Well,  also,  may  they  be  silent  and  amazed. 
Of  this  victory,  who  is  to  reap  the  fruits  ?  Are 
the  Derbyites  again  to  be  placed  in  power — again 
to  canvass  the  county  as  Protectionists,  and  the 
towns  as  Freetraders? — again  unblushingly  to 
employ  Government  influence  in  election  mat- 
ters? Are  we  to  be  spared  that  degradation 
merely  to  bear  another  ?  Is  the  Great  Britain 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  mother  of  colo- 
nies, compared  with  which  those  of  Imperial 
Borne  were  pigmies — ^the  asylum  of  Liberty,  de- 


nied elsewhere  a  home — to  be  the  appanage  of 
the  House  of  Bedford — ^ruled  by  a  family  clique 
— ^for  its  many  sins,  handed  over  to  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Sir  Charles  Wood — or  is  there  to 
be  but  a  shuffle  of  the  cards  ?  Palmerston  Pre- 
mier in  the  place  of  Lord  Aberdeen — Lord  Pan- 
mure  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — 
the  old  faces  again  oome  back  to  us — ^the  old 
fearful  system  of  imbecile  administration  again 
continued — the  old  hideous  weight  of  aristocracy 
again,  like  a  nightmare,  pressing  on  the  land  ?  Is 
there  no  hope  of  a  better  state  of  things — no  faint 
attempt  to  put  the  man  of  the  people  in  the 
service  of  the  people — no  gleam  of  common 
sense  elicited  by  this  destruction  of  a  Cabinet 
once  trusted  and  strong  ?  Well,  there  was  then 
silence ;  for  who  was  to  cheer  ?  Is  it  matter  of 
congratulation  to  either  party  that  sits  in  the 
House,  to  have  another  lease  of  office — another 
chance  of  exhibiting  on  a  tremendous  scale  the 
worst  administrative  system  the  world  ever  eaw— 
another  chance  of  postxK)ning  the  day  of  reckon* 
ing,  that,  sooner  or  later,  must  come  ?  In  the 
meanwhile,  nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  hour 
of  England's  decline  and  &11.  Her  soldiers 
rotting  of  disease  —  her  leaders  sinking  into 
dotage — her  people  careless  of  political  prin- 
ciple and  dead  to  right,  except  upon  rare  oces^ 
sions,  when  they  become  as  mischievously  active 
as  before  they  were  criminally  supine — we  might 
well  despair  of  our  future,  did  we  not  believe 
that  a  Free  Press,  even  more  than  a  Free  Parlia- 
ment, can  yet  save  the  land ;  and  that,  if  the 
people  learn  but  to  trust  in  themselves  rather 
than  in  Cabinets,  England  again,  in  the  language 
of  Milton,  may  like  an  eagle  "  mew  her  mighty 
youth." 


HUNGABY'S     PBESENT     STATE    DESCRIBED    BY    A 

HUNGARIAN.* 


Thk  stormy  years  1848-9 'buried  a  free  nation, 
and  brought  forth  a  new  absolute  empire.  That 
free  nation  was  the  Magyars — the  new  absolute 
empire  is  Austria,  conjoined  to  Hungary  by 
Russian  bayonets, 

Hungary  had  been  free  for  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years*  Its  constitutional  freedom  was 
established  by  the  dynasty  of  Arpud,  in  the 
year  1222.  The  document  called  "Aurea 
Bulla"  confirms,  in  thirty  articles,  all  the  cus- 
toms, rights,  and  privileges  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  country,  without  any  restriction  of 
religion  or  nationality,  defines  the  obligations 
of  &e  people  to  their  rulers,  and  sets  a  limit  to 
the  power  of  the  ruler  over  against  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

For  the  aeovity  of  that  national  compact;,  we 


find  in  the  last  article,  paragraph  ii.,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*'  Quod  si  vero  nos,  vel  aliquis  succesaomm 
nostrorum,  aliquo  unquam  tempore,  huic  dis- 
positioni  nostro  contrarie  voluerit,  liberam 
habeant,  harum  authoritate  sine  nota  alicujus 
infidelitatis,  tam  Episcopi,  quam  alii  Jaba- 
giones,   ac  nobiles  Regni  imiversi,  et  singuli, 


*  The  author  of  the  following  article  i«  M.  Joseph  de 
Szeredj,  one  of  the  Hnnganan  Emigration — ^formerijr  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  Austrian  Qovemment,  hut  faith* 
fill  to  bis  country  in  her  hour  of  need.  He  has  employed 
and  solaced  his  exile  hy  the  composition  of  a  History  of 
Hungary,  a  specimen  of  which  we  have  seen,  and  the 
publication  of  wlrich  will,  we  hope,  not  long  be  delayed. 
It  has  received  the  warm  commendations  of  the  Istc 
lamented  Casimir  Hatthyani,  and  of  the  equally  lamented 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart.— iitU  o/TAXr. 
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presentes  etfuturi,  posteriqne,  resistendi,  etcon- 
tradicendi,  nobis,  et  nostris  successoribuB,  in  per- 
petuom  facultatem." 

According  to  this  document  was  Hungary 
rnled  firom  the  time  of  its  settlement  in  the  year 
884  tin  the  year  1301,  when  the  dynasty  of  the 
founders  of  the  country  became  extinct.  The 
kings  were  elected  from  various  houses  till 
1527,  at  which  time  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Haps- 
burg  succeeded  in  gaining  the  election  by  a  small 
party  at  Presburg.  He  made  oaths  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  constitutional  charter.  But  from 
the  moment  of  his  election  the  intentions  of  his 
house  were  directed  to  the  destruction  of  Hun- 
garian free  institutions,  which  they  regarded  as 
obstructive  and  injurious  to  the  absolute  system 
by  which  the  non-Hungarian  provinces  of 
Austria  were  governed. 

Joseph  the  Second  omitted  from  his  oaths  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution,  in  1687,  the  above- 
mentioned  paragraph  ii. ;  and  Charles  the 
Third  virtually  abolished  the  whole  by  the  so- 
called  Pragmatic  sanction,  in  the  year  1712 — ac- 
cording to  which  the  crown  was  made  hereditary 
in  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg.  Five  times  before 
the  final  attack  of  1848  was  the  destruction  of 
the  constitution  attempted;  but  all  in  vain. 
Even  in  the  Turks  did  the  Hungarians  find  sup- 
porters of  the  national  cause ;  and  in  1848  they 
ahowed  the  same  disposition,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  English  Government. 

Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  at  his  coronation  in 
1835,  toot  the  prescribed  oaths.  He  was  de- 
posed by  a  court  intrigue  in  1 848,  and  he  was 
the  last  legitimate  King  of  Hungary.  The  same 
Ferdinand  sanctioned  the  demands  of  the  Diet 
of  1847 — ^namely,  that  Hungary  be  governed 
in  the  spirit  of  her  ancient  laws,  by  a 
national  ministry,  and  not  by  Germans  from 
Vienna.  Hungary's  rejoicing  was  great;  a 
new  fature  was  hoped  for, — for  science  and 
industry ;  a  golden  age  was  expected.  But  the 
Btormy  months  that  followed  were  favourable  for 
the  old  views  of  Austria.  She  took  part  with 
the  non-Magyar  population ;  and  agitated  them 
against  the  new  Government.  They  took  up 
anns,  and  madly  fought  against  their  own  free- 
dom and  privileges,  Francis-Joseph  took  then 
the  absolute  rule  of  Hungary  j  no  more  as  its 
lawful  king,  but  as  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  foreign  conquest  of 
that  country,  with  all  the  atrocious  cruelties  and 
crimes  which  followed,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
corrupted  diplomatists  of  Europe.  May  God 
remunerate  them  for  it ! 

We  will  endeavour  now  to  exhibit  the  present 
state  of  our  unfortunate  country,  in  parallel,  as 
it  were,  with  its  previous  circumstances ;  which 
we  have  thus  related,  because  we  know  that  in 
England  are  very  few  who  see  in  Hungary's  pre- 
ttnt  fate  the  full  contrast  to  her  former  high 
condition. 

ro:PtTT.ATI01T. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  country  is  calculated 


to  be  125,028  Enghsh  square  miles;  the  most 
fertile  country  in  Europe,  rich  in  all  the 
treasures  of  nature.  The  inhabitants  are  as 
follow : — 

ACCOBniKO  TO  NATIONALITY. 

Magyars 5,701,000 

Shivonic  Races :  — * 

Skwaks 2,000,000 

Poles 13,000 

Busniaks 508,000 

Illyrians— Croats      .        .         .  2,500,000 

Dacians 2,600,000 

Germans 1,403,000 

Jews 45,000 

Various 30,000 

Total         ....  15,000,000 

ACC03U>INa  TO  SXXIGION. 

Catholics 6,937,700 

Greeks 1,447,400 

Armenians 5,000 

Oriental  Greeks    ....  2,452,300 

Protestants— La  therans        .        .  1,338,200 

„             Calvinbts         .         .  2,524,000 

ITnitarians 50,000 

Jews 245,000 

Total     .        ,        .        .  15,000,000 
THE  MAOTAR  KATIONAUTY. 

The  character,  like  the  language,  of  the 
Magyars,  is  a  most  peculiar  one.  Not  only  is 
the  Hungarian  good-hearted,  humane,  and  hoEh 
pitable — proud  to  put  forth  his  strengtii  in  sup- 
port of  his  weaker  fellow-man,  and  ambitious  of 
a  good  name  among  the  nations — ^but  an  extra- 
ordinary love  of  freedom  is  his  most  eminent 
feature.  In  this  case  there  are  no  such  similar- 
minded  peoi^le  as  the  English  and  the  Magyars  j 
and  therefore,  during  their  struggle,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  English  was  predominant  aboye  all 
other  peoples*.  But  the  nature  of  the  Magyar 
was  never  inclined  to  a  republic;  we  do  not 
find  a  passage  in  his  history  of  a  repub- 
lican tendency — much  less  a  communistic  idea. 
He  is  a  free- spirited  patriot.  At  home  or 
in  exile,  he  is  amalgamated  with  the  soil  of 
his  fatherland.  Therefore,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, Austria  endeavours  to  extirpate 
that  characteristic.  The  language  is  the  first 
obstacle — for  the  language  of  every  nation 
represents  and  perpetuates  all  its  peculiarities. 
In  consequence,  in  all  the  schools  is  now  intro- 
duced the  German  language.  In  the  churches 
it  must  be  preached ;  on  the  Exchange  it  must 
be  spoken.  All  the  Courts'  proceedings  are 
written  in  German ;  and  by  this  means,  too,  all 
these  documents  are  brought  under  taxation, 
which  before  were  free. 

Press  laws  do  not  exist ;  therefore  it  would 
seem  there  could  be  no  interference  with  the 
publication  of  Hungarian  works.  Nevertheless, 
if  a  work  has  been  printed,  the  sheets  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  German  censor,  before 
it  may  be  offered  for  public  sale.  If  the  work 
contains  any  liberal  idea — any  breathing  of 
patriotism — ^any  expression  of  dissatiflftidtidn— 
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even  though  only  in  a  single  word— or  if  the 
censor  happens  to  he  in  a  bad  humour — he  will 
prohibit  the  publication  of  that  already  printed 
work ;  and  if  the  author  himself  preserve  copies 
for  his  own  use,  and  they  be  detected,  he  is 
liable  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years'  imprison- 
ment. Of  course,  therefore,  the  presses  are 
stopped.  Hundreds  of  manuscripts,  containing 
valuable  works,  cannot  be  now  published,  because 
of  their  liberal  or  patriotic  spirit — the  muse,  as 
the  people,  watching  in  mourning  and  in  hope, 
the  coming  day  of  recompense. 

POLICE. 

Before  1848,  the  grounds,  houses,  and  every 
other  property  of  a  Magyar,  were  sacred  property. 
No  police,  nor  even  the  king,  had  the  right  to 
take  a  footstep  therein  without  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor.  For  every  man's  house  and 
garden  was  protected  by  the  constitution, — and 
he  was  himself  a  king,  bowing  his  head  before 
the  laws  which  had  been  constituted  with  his 
consent  and  sanction,  but  his  person  in  the 
highest  degree  free,  untouched.  Now,  the  police 
have  full  liberty  to  go  into  anybody's  house, — 
to  ask  for  the  keys  of  every  closet  and  drawer, — 
and  to  take  away  whatever  they  think  proper. 
They  have  special  instructions  to  watch  the 
better-known  patriots, — all  their  doings,  family, 
and  friends, — and  to  take  possession  of  aU  na- 
tional pictures  and  prints,  or  even  articles  of 
dress,  that  may  display  the  national  colours. 
The  house  that  once  was  so  sacred  from  intru- 
sion must  not  now  resound  with  a  national, 
much  less  a  patriotic,  song,  or  strain  of  music. 
For  the  possession  of  any  emblem,  or  for  the 
slightest  expression  of  national  feeling,  the  per- 
secuted patriot  may  find  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  gendarme — ^the  faithful  servant  of  the  new 
absolutism — and  be  immured  in  a  prison  for  two 
or  three  months,  even  before  he  is  put  under 
inquest.  In  Hungary,  therefore,  so  long  the 
land  of  liberty,  there  is  now  indeed  equality,  but 
no  liberty — no  privileges,  personality,  dignity, 
or  preponderance — ^but  all  are  equally  under  the 
conqueror's  iron  sceptre. 

nUTIES  AKD   TAXES. 

Before  1848,  all  the  wants  of  the  state  were 
laid  before  the  Diet  by  the  legitimate  ruler,  and 
their  supply  provided  for.  No  other  tax  was 
ever  known  since  Hungary  was  first  called  by 
that  name.  Noblemen,  bishops,  priests,  artists, 
were  free  from  any  kind  of  duty  or  payment. 
Except  in  the  case  of  war,  they  paid  only  by  free 
will— that  is,  the  subsidia,  which  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Diet.  The  farmers  had  several 
obligations.  They  paid  a  small  sum  of  money 
for  their  land,  and  rendered  hand-labour  (robot) 
twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
days  in  the  year,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
farms.  But,  by  the  last  National  Assembly,  all 
these  obligations  were  given  up  by  the  nobles, 
without  any  com,pensation. 

1f!h^  twwtion  jpiai^  hj  the   whole  country, 


before  1848|  was  under  fifteen  nuUic^ift  of 
florins.  The  support  of  the  army — twelve  r^- 
ments  of  hussars  and  fifteen  regiments  of  the  line 
—cost  less  than  ten  millions  of  florins ;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  home  government,  including  the 
comitatus  of  the  shiresy  were  under  five  miOions 
and  a  half.  The  revenues  of  the  Crown,  fromt 
its  gold,  silver  and  salt  mines,  landed  estates^ 
and  import  duties,  amounted  to  14,940,730 
fiorins.  Now,  all  is  diflerent.  The  same  formy 
of  taxation  prevail  as  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
— taxes  on  paper,  books,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco, 
etc.,  none  of  which  were  known  before.  The 
proceeds  of  this  exhausting  system  may  be 
calculated  as  follows: — ^Direct  taxation,  tlurty- 
eight  millions;  duties  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion, thirty-five  millions — and  all  this  in  addi- 
tion to  Uie  revenues  raised  before;  so  that 
Hungary  pays  in  all,  under  diflerent  forms,  the 
yearly  sum  of  163  milUons  of  florins.  As 
Austrian  paper  money  is  in  circulation  in  Hun- 
gary to  the  amount  of  pretty  nearly  fiity-five 
millions,  it  follows  that  every  florin  must  be  re- 
paid to  the  Government  three  times  in  a  year. 
It  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  well  understood, 
that  the  money  is  taken  from  the  eaurUryt  and 
never  returned  to  it  again. 

There  is  no  option  now,  in  the  amount  or 
choice  of  taxation.  A  simple  decree,  written  by 
a  German  Minister's  clerk  in  Vienna,  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  Act  of  the  National  Parliament ! 

The  same  absolute  prerogative  is  exerted  in 
raising  an  army.  Heretofore,  the  ruler  was 
obliged  to  lay  before  the  Parliament  tne  number 
of  men  needed  to  recruit  the  ranks,  and  the 
soldiers  were  supplied  by  baUot.  Now,  a  simple 
decree  is  of  sufficient  authority  to  bring  every 
man  in  the  country  under  the  Imperial  flag — 
and  that  for  the  protection,  or  even  extension, 
of  the  limits  of  absolute  Austria. 

In  the  former  time,  in  every  case  of  need,  the 
free  men  of  Hungary  cheerfully  took  the  field. 
Maria  Theresa's  German  dominions  were  saved 
by  the  arms  of  the  faithful  Magyars ;  Francis 
the  Second  was  supported  against  Napoleon  by 
the  sabres  of  Hungary ;  and  without  the  same 
loyal  service,  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs  night 
have  been  demolished  in  the  storms  of  a  com- 
plicated policy.  But  now,  with  what  hope  of 
success  can  Austria  look  for  protection  to  the 
freewill  of  Hungary  ?  We  know  not — but  this 
we  know,  that  if  the  defeated  cause  of  Hun- 
garian independence  call  again  for  the  arms  of 
its  children,  every  man  will  be  ready  to  devote 
to  it  life  and  property.  The  country  that  once 
resounded  with  the  shout,  "  Moriamur  pro  rege 
nostro  r  will  not  resound  with  the  cry  "  Monu- 
mur  pro  usurpatore  noatro  P'  The  murmurs  of 
discontent  and  indignation  that  are  now  beard 
advise  us  of  the  events  that  must  follow.  That 
the  national  spirit  is  not  dead,  butonly  suppressed, 
is  witnessed  by  the  immense  mass  of  gendarmes, 
spies,  and  soldiers — ^the  only  pillars  of  an  abso- 
lute government — which  are  maintained,   l^ever, 
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even  when  Htmgary  was  threatened  with  foreign 
conquest,  had  she  such  a  grandiose  army  as  now 
— eO0,000  soldiers,  besides  150,000  police. 

This  crashing  weight  of  expense  must  itself 
pToduce  banlmiptcy,  if  the  weight  of  oppression 
do  not  first  provoke  a  revolutionary  eruption. 
In  either  case,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  will  not 
find  the  support  on  which  it  has  hitherto 
reckoned  from  those  deceived  nationalities,  the 
Croats,  the  Serbs,  or  the  Wallachs.  The  same 
iron  hand  has  pressed  on  all,  and  provoked  all. 
Their  clergy  humiliated,  by  having  taken  from 
them  the  management  of  the  schools,  lest  they 
should  disseminate  political  ideas;  the  nobles 
deprived  of  their  property,  name,  and  respect ; 
the  traders  and  peasantry  ground  by  taxation ; 
— ^Magyar  and  non-Magyar,  all  are  now  united  as 
brethren,  and  ready  to  fight  under  the  red-with- 
green  banner.* 

*  A  very  remarkable  circumstanoe  is  mentioned  by 
a  writer  of  evidently  superior  information  in  the  current 
number  of  the  North  British  Meview,  in  proof  of  the 
mipopularit^  of  Austria  among  her  new  subjects.  "  On 
the  occasion  of  a  census  of  Hungnry,  in  which  the  popu- 
Jutkift  was  elassified  according  to  the  races  to  which  each 
p«non  professed  to  belong,  more  than  eleven  millions 
retnmed  themselves  as  Magyars.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  the  real  Magyars  do  not  amount  to  six  millions,  the 
remaining  five  miUions  must  have  usurped  the  title :  an 
usurpation  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their 


Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  considered 
favourable  to  the  permanence  of  a  European 
peace.  In  the  existence  of  Austrian  absolutism, 
there  is  no  guarantee  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Russian  despot.  It  can  be  found  only 
in  the  restoration  of  Poland  and  Hungary  to 
independence.  Then,  there  will  be  a  first  and 
second  wall  between  Germany,  Turkey,  and 
Russia.  As  it  is,  there  can  be  only  an  armed 
peace.  Mcholas,  though  homaged  as  the  great 
conservator  of  order,  sanctions  the  perpetual 
spirit  of  revolution,  that  he  may  put  in  motion 
his  faithful  Sclaves — slaves  by  nature  as  in 
name — upon  Constantinople.  If  France  had 
not  settled  her  affairs,  England,  absorbed  in  her 
maritime  and  commercial  interests,  might  not 
have  interfered ;  and  now  will  attempt  nothing 
for  the  races  that  alone  can  give  her  security 
against  the  ambition  or  the  weakness  of  abso- 
lutism. 

But  the  fate  of  these  countries  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  negctciators.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
mysterious  destiny — in  the  sacred  hands  of  that 
God  who  guides  all  events,  and  pities  the  op- 
pressed. We  pray,  with  all  sufferers,  for  the 
manifestation  of  His  goodness ! 


antipathy  to  Austria,  and  thdr  desire  to  disclaim,  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner,  all  eonnexion  with  her/' 


MEN    AND    MOVEMENTS    OF    OUR    TIMES. 

in. — ^LORB    JOHN   BtrSSSLL    AKD    THS    £ABL    OP   DEBBT. 


Thb  ideal  of  a  British  statesman  has  been  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master  among  British  essayists. 
When  John  Foster,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  sat 
down  to  review  a  work  of  English  history 
written  by  an  English  Minister,  he  first  de- 
picted the  author  as  he  was,  and  as  he  might 
have  been,  in  the  higher  capacity  of  statesman. 
We  have  not  refreshed  our  recollection  of  the 
picture  since  first  we  perused  its  striking  linea- 
ments, on  the  republication  of  "  Foster's  Contri* 
bntiotts ; "  but  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recall  the 
principal  features.  A  man  of  lofty  birth,  and 
of  lofty  nature — ^linked  with  the  aristocracy  by 
aeeident,  one  with  the  people  by  instinct — bom 
to  the  privilege  of  rule,  but  repudiating  that 
prrrilege  by  the  assertion  of  personal  and  po- 
ptdar  ri^ht,  the  right  of  the  ablest  and  the 
most  trusted— enabled  by  native  position  to 
share  in  tiie  government  of  men,  qualified  by 
tiative  fitness  to  conmiand  their  love  even  more 
thsn  their  admiration — educated  in  that  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  use  of  words  which  make 
a  parliamentary  success — a  member  of  the 
aeittte  almost  from  the  moment  of  leaving  school, 
the  rest  of  his  pnbiie  liib  divided  between  office 
alidopfKNlitio& ;  and  soareely  less  powerful  in  the 


latter  than  in  the  former — ^the  force  of  his  intel- 
lect and  social  influence  exerted,  without  factious- 
ness or  low  ambition,  in  resistance  to  wrong  or 
in  the  accomplishment  of  actual  good— ^adorning 
and  blessing  his  country,  extending  its  power, 
and  benefitting  by  it  the  world — religiously  re- 
luctant to  draw  the  sword,  but  heroically  vigo- 
rous in  its  use — the  faithful  guardian  of  esta- 
blished rights,  and  the  bold  pioneer  of  improve- 
mients — the  companion  of  princes,  philosophers, 
and  poets,  the  idol  of  home,  and  the  friend  of 
the  poor— liable  to  error,  but  guiltless  of  crime 
— submitting,  at  last,  with  pious  resignation  to 
the  common  fate  of  mortals,  but  proudly  secure 
of  a  place  in  the  memory  of  even  distant  poste- 
rity ; — such,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  the  charac-' 
teristics  of  a  British  statesman,  the  best  that 
our  conditions  can  produce. 

It  needed  not  the  circumstances  that  Charles 
James  Fox  was  recently  deceased,  and  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  work  under  review,  to 
suggest  him  as  the  original  of  this  splendid 
portraiture ; — the  more  suggestive  of  its  original 
from  the  deductions  that  had  to  be  made  from 
its  fidelity — the  admission  of  grievous  mistal^es 
and  fidlures;    the  censure    df  private   vices, 
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diminiBhing  the  capacity  of  public  Bcrvice,  end 
bedimning  the  lustre  of  public  virtue.  Onlj  the 
older  Pitt  and  the  younger  Fox,  of  all  the  states- 
men since  the  Eevolution,  even  approximated  to 
the  ideal  thus  sketched.  But  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  later,  there  were  two  young 
statesmen  of  whose  characteristics  it  might 
seem  but  a  copy,  and  of  their  career  a  prophecy. 
While  the  leaden  rule  of  Liverpool,  energised 
by  the  timid  ferocity  of  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth, 
yet  pressed  upon  the  brain  of  the  nation  that 
had  exhausted  £uropein  fight,  there  was  observed 
haunting  Holland  House,  and  supporting  Tierney 
in  the  Commons,  a  youth  of  small  stature, 
slender  limbs,  pale  face,  and  hesitating  speech, 
known  as  Lord  John  EusseU,— observed,  in  the 
first  place,  because  a  son  of  one  of  the  oldest, 
richest,  and  most  illustrious  of  ducal  families ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  his  head  was 
by  no  means  of  the  shape  usually  seen  under 
<x)r0nets,  his  tongue  of  a  sharpness  to  cut  its 
-way  through  the  scabbard  of  physical  defect,  his 
pallor  that  of  the  student,  and  his  associations 
«uch  as  did  honour  to  a  ducal  suckUng  even 
when  it  was  a  fashion  with  half  the  aristocracy 
i;o  affect  literary  friendships.  A  few  years 
later,  there  was  revealed  to  the  public  eye  another 
young  man, — plain  Mr.  Stanley,  but  heir  to 
a  name  and  fortune  only  less  noble  than 
the  Eusseirs;  a  handsome,  dashing,  fervid 
youth — without  the  scholarly  look  and  reputa- 
tion of  his  senior  contemporary,  but  excelling 
him  in  the  gift  and  art  of  speech,  and  in  every 
quality  that  catches  the  popular  heart.  The 
two  seemed  bom  for  life-long  rivalry  or  fra- 
ternal friendship.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
of  the  two  would  first  realise  the  power  and 
fame  of  Fox, — ^whose  opinions  the  one  had  in- 
herited and  the  other  cudopted.  They  even  ex- 
oeeded  him  in  the  advantages  of  a  good  starting 
place  and  an  inspiring  pedigree.  He  was  but 
by  one  step  removed  from  the  common  and  ob- 
scure. His  father,  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  was  a  political  adventurer  and  a  par- 
venu peer,  had  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of 
alternate  factions,  had  sacrificed  whatever  of 
character  he  at  any  time  had  to  the  necessities  of 
office,  and  had  gained  a  title  too  late  in  life  to 
ennoble  his  children  except  by  anticipation. 
These  young  men,  on  the  contrary,  sprang  from 
the  Bedford  and  Derby  families.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  an  adventurer,  or  worse,  at  the  root 
of  the  stock — but  the  root  was  too  deeply 
buried  under  accretions  of  graveyard  dust 
and  the  descent  of  royal  honours,  for  the  dis« 
comment  of  vulgar  eyes.  The  father  of  the 
one  was  a  duke — the  father  of  the  other,  an 
earl;  and  either,  with  votes,  church-livings,  and 
fruitful  acres,  at  his  oommand,  could  give  his 
son,  without  an  effort,  that  fair  start  in  society 
and  the  House,  which  poor  Fox  had  toiled 
through  life  to  be  able  to  bequeath  his  darling 
boy;  his  paternal  ambition  and  tenderness 
abnoflt  alone,  xedeeming  his  BAm^  frqm  jbrget- 


fulneas  and  dishonour.  Tbeyi  too,  oould  walk 
at  will  up  and  down  a  gallery  of  fiunily  portraits 
— ^beginning  with  gentlemen  in  coat  of  steel  or 
Tudor  ruffs — ^portraits  that  had  kept  their  places 
through  changes  of  dynasty,  and  had  been 
copied,  some  of  them,  into  histories  of  England 
— here  the  Stanley  that  chaiged  at  Flodden, 
there  the  Bussell  that  died  on  the  scaffold. 
Young  men  so  positioned,  so  stimulated,  and 
clever  withal, — that  is,  capable  of  unproving 
the  position  and  imbibing  tiie  stimulus — ambi- 
tious, accomplished,  rhetorical — might  sorely 
achieve  as  much  as  that  poor,  unthrifty  Charlie 
Fox,  whom  they  were  content  to  call  the  late 
head  of  their  common  party. 

La  this  estimate  we  may  be  thought  to  over- 
rate the  advantages  of  aristocratic  position  and 
pedigree.  If  it  be  so,  we  are  wrong  in  our  phi- 
losophy of  British  institutions  and  of  human 
motives.  Those  institutions  we  take  to  be  essen- 
tially oligarchical — among  those  motives  we 
assign  a  high  place  to  die  love  and  pride  of 
fame.  We  were  taught  at  school  that  it  was 
the  distinction  and  glory  of  the  free  states  of 
antiquity  that  their  highest  offices  were  open  to 
the  ablest,  wisest  citizens,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  lowly.  The  British  constitution  is  certmnly 
not  of  that  character — albeit  we  have  Hved  to 
hear  the  resemblance  announced  by  the  noble 
chairmen  of  public  meetings.  No  doubt,  a 
tradesman's  son  may  come  to  be  Lord  Chancellor 
— ^but  of  our  Premiers  how  many  have  not  been 
bred  to  the  place  ?  The  great  Commoner  inhe- 
rited a  rotten  borough — Peers  father  was  a  mil- 
lionaire— and  because  Canning's  mother  was  an 
actress,  an  aristocratic  cabal  would  have  excluded 
him  from  the  post  to  which  the  whole  nation 
called  him,  but  for  the  angry  resolution  of 
George  the  Fourth  to  ^  a  £ing  for  once.  It 
takes  a  man's  lifetime  to  get  within  sight  of 
office,  if  he  start  from  the  democratic  floor;  and 
he  would  die  at  the  door  of  the  Cabinet  were  it 
not  less  trouble  to  let  him  in  than  to  do  without 
him.  The  aristocracy  rule,  but  they  do  not 
usually  govem — that  is  too  laborious  ,*  they  em« 
ploy  country  gentlemen,  retired  mer^ants,  and 
successful  lawyers,  to  do  the  work  and  bear  the 
odium.  Plebian  aspirants  to  political  power 
may  hope  anything  for  their  sons, — ^but  let 
them  beware  of  hoping  aught  for  themselves. 
The  elder  Peels,  DisraeUs,  and  Gladstones, 
are  like  the  founders  of  a  colony — they  are 
hewers  of  timber  and  dmdges  at  the  plough, 
that  the  next  generation  may  'squire  it  Hast 
thou  brains,  and  ambition?  Go  into  business, 
sell  yourself  to  fifty  years'  non-existence  for 
a  fortune,  then  buy  a  borough  and  a  baro- 
netcy— ^and  the  son  who  inherits  your  brains, 
having  been  to  Eton  or  Oxford^  may  live  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Woe  unto  thee 
if  thou  hopest,  by  journalism  or  stump  oratory, 
to  assault  the  Treasury  bench!  Worse  than 
disappointment  awaits  thee — ^wasted  energies, 
bitter  bomiliationsj  a  poispned  xamfacj,  and  a 
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broken  heart !  "Be  warned  by  the  hte  of  poor 
Gharlee  Buller, — aad  be  'wise  in  time.  Men  are 
bom  daily,  where  thou  canst  only  hope  to  die. 
The  coronetted  cradle  is  a  pedestal  firmer  and 
higher  than  genius  can  carve.  The  large-brained 
baby  of  a  lordly  house  bears  equally  with  others 
the  stamp  of  *'  that  higher  nobility  which  God 
impresses  on  the  forehead  of  all  men  of  talent/' 
—and  is  therefore  gladly  pre-destined  to  the 
fiunily  Tavistock.  Meanwhile,  the  ancestral 
portrait  gallery  does  for  him  that  which  a  gene- 
roas  impatience  of  obscurity  does  for  other  men. 
To  maintain  and  enlarge  the  renown  of  his  house, 
is  inculcated  as  a  duty  und  fostered  as  a  passion. 
Whatever  poetry  there  may  be  in  his  composi- 
tion naturally  takes  this  channel.  His  historic 
studies — ^the  only  studies  necessary  to  a  states- 
man, ante  Adam  Smith — ^feed  at  once  his  vanity 
and  ambition.  He  can  hardly  help  becoming 
intensely  ^otistic, — ^thus  screened  &om  compe- 
tition with  the  crowd,  and  shut  up  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  reflected  self;  but  he  must  per- 
force become  jealous  of  distinction,  eager  for 
larger  draughts  of  t^e  god-like  indulgence,  fame 
—file  only  liquor  that  inebriates  without  de- 
grading. The  heir  to  centuries  of  accumulated 
admiration — ^the  idol  of  contemporary  devotion  : 
vhat  more  fascinating  combination  of  human 
feHcities  can  be  conceived  ? 

Lord  John  Bussell, — of  whom  we  shall  exdu- 
sirely  speak  for  the  next  four  or  five  pages, — 
is  certainly  an  instance  to  the  truth  of  our  theory. 
What  does  he  not  owe  to  the  accident  of  birth  ? 
What  single  principle  of  action  has  he  shown  so 
strongly  as  the  love  of  approbation  ?  We  have 
aheady  acknowledged  Ms  mental  superiority, 
and  ^nll  presently  enlarge  the  acknowledgment 
—but  we  challenge  a  reply  to  the  question, 
What  would  he  have  been  if  not  a  Eussell  ? — a 
reply,  that  is,  which  would  not  enormously 
disparage  his  reputation  for  intellect.  We  have 
often  pondered  the  question  as  we  have  finished 
—or  desisted  from — the  perusal  of  some  book  or 
speech  of  his.  Take  his  career,  and  lay  your 
finger  upon  the  performance  which  would  have 
gained  celebrity,  independent  of  the  performer. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  l)ugald  Stewart, — he  con- 
sorted with  the  literati  of  Edinburgh  when  the 
Bdinhur^h  Review  men  were  in  their  prime. 
What  better  introduction  to  the  world  of  letters 
could  have  been  desired  ?  But  where  are  his 
youthful  "contributions?"  Who  reads  now 
his  "History  of  the  British  Constitution?" 
Who  ever  witnessed  the  performance  of  his 
"  Don  Carlos  ?"  These  were  not,  be  it  observed, 
youthful  follies — they  were  literary  failures, 
mnelieved  by  folly  and  unbrightened  by  promise. 
They  lacked  just  those  qualities  which  usually 
tt«  the  peril  of  the  aspirant,  but  are  essential  to 
his  success.  They  were  not  the  hasty  efforts  of 
nntrained  genius,  but  the  laboured  productions 
of  a  hopeless  mediocrity.  No  newspaper  or 
review  would  have  given  bread  and  salt  for  the 
entire  devotacoi  of  the  mbtlity  there  displayed. 


The  biography  of  Fox  and  editorship  of 
"  Moore's  Memoirs  "  have  confirmed  the  verdict 
of  impartial  judges  upon  those  early  essays ;-— * 
the  Times  review  justly  characterising  them  as 
the  daring  adventures  of  a  noble  author  upon 
the  toleration  of  critics  and  readers.  But  the 
author  of  a  heavy  octavo,  of  a  damned  tragedy, 
and  of  slovenly  biographies,  may  have  in  him 
the  stuff  of  Parliamentary  success — and  in  the 
House  Lord  John  did  succeed.  He  displayed 
little  of  the  fire  of  native  oratory — the  fire  tiiat 
plays  and  bums  in  jets  more  graceful  than  art 
can  devise ;  nor  had  he  then  ^e  readiness  and 
elegance  which  art  can  give.  But  he  had  some- 
thing to  say — and  he  said  it.  He  felt  his  posi- 
tion— ^and  asserted  it.  As  Tieme/s  wit  paled 
with  age,  and  Ponsonby's  leadership  tended  to 
the  grave,  there  was  no  rhetorical  rival  on  the 
Whig  benches  whom  Lord  John  need  fear — the 
brilliant  leaders  of  opposition  sitting  muck 
lower  down.  Nevertheless,  we  say,  the  posi- 
tion he  took  in  the  public  eye  at  the  age  at 
which  Napoleon  conquered  Italy,  was  simply 
an  hereditary  position.  He  was  bom  Member 
for  Tavistock,  —  at  nineteen,  he  succeeded 
to  the  post,  and  he  had  hiudly  the  ability 
to  distinguish  himself  in  it ;  how  muck 
less,  then,  to  have  achieved  it  ?  His  speedMS 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  as  speeches,  were  re- 
markable only  as  being  spoken  by  the  son  of  a 
duke— his  speeches  on  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  were  able, 
certainly,  but,  as  specimens  of  oratory,  will  not 
repay  the  trouble  of  looking  up.  There  were 
more  eloquent  men,  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
debating  these  questions,  who  were  yet  glad 
enough  to  resign  them  to  his  hands.  He  had 
been  put  in  a  position  of  prominence  and  in- 
fluence,— and  he  had  sense  enough  to  feel  it. 
The  consciousness  acted  upon  his  intellect  more 
strongly  than  upon  his  passions.  He  gave  him- 
self no  airs  of  arrogance  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  the  peerage, — ^but  lost  no  chance 
of  asserting  his  relationship  to  the  martyred 
Lord  William  Eussell,  and  his  propinquity  ta 
"  the  late  eminent  Mr.  Fox."  He  formed 
thus  early  that  habit  of  historic  allusion  which 
has  become  the  caricature-feature  of  his  ora- 
tory. The  "great  Charter"  and  "the  great 
Lord  Somers  "  not  only  fortify  his  arguments, 
but  kindle  his  eloquence.  It  seems  as  though 
the  pronunciation  of  a  great  name  reminded 
him — could  he  ever  forget  it — that  hin  is  such  a 
name,  and  that  he  has  to  bequeath  it  with 
another  ring  of  glory  to  his  little  son.  In- 
stantly,— how  oftCTi  have  we  observed  it  with  a 
smile  ! — ^he  assumes  the  statuesque  attitude  and 
the  lofty  tone.  His  arms  crossed  upon  his  loosely- 
vested  chest,  his  head  thrown  up,  his  scattered 
hairs  falling  back  from  the  forehead  thaft  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  coronet  could  crush  inti> 
insignificance,  his  voice  full  and  strong, — ^it  is 
then  he  utters  those  electric  sentences  which 
stir  the  House  fiK)m  side  to  eidei  teaoh  ^le 
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popular  hearti  and  wrest  from  ub,  in  a  moment  j 
of  credulity,  the  ungrudging  confession,  "By 
Jove,  he's  a  great  man,  Sir ! "  He  is  at  any  j 
rate  ambitious  of  being  great — and  that  is  a  good , 
deal  towards  it.  "  The  last  infirmity  of  noble  , 
minds  "  is  very  strong  upon  him.  It  is  a  weak- 
ness so  notorious  that  Disraeli  never  fails  to 
touch  it  when  he  would  vex  the  little  lord, — 
and  yet  a  wea^ess  so  respectable,  so  akin  to 
nobility,  that  we  believe  it  is  the  one 
point  on  which  Disraeli  would  acknowledge 
a  fellow-feeling.  If  ever  the  Tory  ** Press*' 
praised  with  sincerity  or  philosophised  with 
truth,  it  was  in  an  article  (which  we 
regret  we  have  not  the  means  of  quoting) 
written  to  stimulate  the  opposition  to  his  last 
Eeform  Bill.  The  writer  truly  and  wisely 
enough  urged,  that  a  man  inspired  by  the 
love  of  fame  is  only  less  in  earnest  than  the 
man  inspired  by  a  principle, — that  it  was  Lord 
John's  evident  and  ruling  resolve  to  write  his 
name  high  on  the  pillar  of  British  worthies  and 
popular  heroes ;  and  hence  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  incur  present  displeasure,  or  even  to 
destroy  his  party,  for  the  certain  applause  of 
posterity.  This  difference  should  have  been 
pointed  out — that  whereas  the  one  motive 
usually  clarifies  the  intellect,  the  other  as  often 
bewilders  it.  If  Lord  John  were  that  devotee 
of  "  civil  and  religious  liberty  "  which  he  has 
deluded  himself  into  believing,  and  which  the 
people  long  believed,  we  could  only  account  for 
the  smallness  of  his  services  by  a  supposed  de- 
ficiency of  sense ;  but  as  that  hypothesis  is  de- 
l)arred  by  facts,  we  accept  the  other,  to  which 
no  deed  or  utterance  of  his  is  unfriendly ;  and 
conclude  that  it  is  in  his  anxiety  to  stand  well 
with  the  coming  generations,  he  has  dealt  so 
very  unwisely  and  unjustly  by  his  own  gene- 
ration. 

Tlie  reader  will  observe  that  we  assume  the 
smallness  of  Lord  John's  services  to  his  chosen 
creed.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  in  the  pages 
of  Tait,  to  argue  the  point.  In  our  political  ca- 
pacity, as  a  chronicle  and  commentary,  when 
have  we  had  the  pleasure  of  recording  any  per- 
formance of  Lord  John  Russell's  which  we  had 
not  also  to  censure  as  defective,  if  not  as  false  ? 
His  starting  point  was  a  retrogression.  He  did 
not  take  up  Liberalism  where  it  was  left  by  his 
great  authority,  Mr.  Fox.  He  did  not  place 
himself  under  the  pennon  of  the  veteran  Earl 
Grey.  He  set  up  on  his  own  account, — and  he  set 
np  as  a  reactionary.  It  was  rather  as  a  deserter 
than  an  ally  that  he  made  a  first  appearance  in 
the  field  of  Parliamentary  reform.  When  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  brought  forward,  in  1819,  his 
eighteenth  motion  on  the  subject,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Lamb,  Alderman  Waithman,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  fifty-four  other  Liberals :  Lord  John 
not  only  dissented,  but  opposed, — not  only  op- 
posed, but  reviled.  He  would  not  "  throw  a 
slur  upon  the  representation  of  the  country," 
— and  hfi  lidioiikd  the  venerable  Major  Cart- 


wright,  in  whom  Fox  iMould  have  aoknow' 
ledged  a  friend,  as  "a  Nestor  in  nstiiing 
but  age."  His  own  first  attempts  at  rel^noing 
the  institution  he  declined  to  reproach,  frea^  ludi- 
crously little,  and  still  more  ludi(»x>ualy  futile. 
He  carried  in  the  Commons  a  bill  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  Grampound,  Penryn,  Camel* 
ford,  and  Barnstaple ;  lost  it  in  the  Lords,  and 
next  session  confined  his  bill  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Grampound.  This  he  carried  through 
both  Houses — but  the  Lords  conferred  upon  the 
county  of  York  the  two  members  he  had  given 
to  unrepresented  Leeds.  Lord  John  not  only 
acquiesced,  but  calmed  the  resentment  of  the 
Commons.  The  Beform  BiU  which  he  intro- 
duced in  1831,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Cabinet, 
though  not  one  of  its  members,  owed  to  him  as 
little  as  did  the  popular  enthusiasm  by  which  it 
was  supported.  The  ai^uments  by  whick  he 
commended  it  to  the  Opposition  might  have 
warned  the  sanguine  of  its  essential  defects,  of 
the  coming  Chandos  clause,  and  of  inevitable 
disappointment.  It  was  to  re-adjust  the  balance 
of  the  constitution — ^it  gave  a  preponderance  to 
the  landed  interest — and  it  excluded  the  gua- 
rantees of  independent  voting.  We  aU  admit, 
now  that  we  can  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  6jq>e- 
rience,  that  such  a  measure  was  infamously 
inadequate  to  the  hopes  and  claims  of  the 
people.  But,  justly  to  estimate  Lord  John's 
share  in  the  transaction,  we  should  be  sure 
whether  or  not  he  knew  its  inadequacy — had 
calculated  its  operation — and  had  but  timed  his 
adhesion.  If  we  look  at  his  career,  side  by  side 
with  the  operation  of  his  bill,  we  may  obtain  a 
disagreeable  certitude  on  these  points.  He  has 
never  professed  disappointment  at  its  results — 
he  professes  only  to  repair  the  deficiencies  occa- 
sioned, by  time.  This,  and  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  however,  are  the  sum  of  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  His  warmest  ad- 
mirers  can  claim  for  him  nothing  more  und^ 
that  head.  It  is  as  the  early  and  unswerving 
champion  of  religious  freedom  he  is  more  gene- 
rally praised  and  trusted.  But  here,  too,  his 
merits  sadly  diminish  when  closely  observed. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
lacks  the  singular  credit  which  is  often  claimed 
for  it — that  of  admitting  Dissenters  to  Parlia- 
ment and  to  municipal  offices;  seeing  that  an 
I  annual  act  of  indemnity  had  been  passed  ever 
since  the  time  of  Walpole.  The  opposition  to 
the  proposal  was  little  more  than  verbal,  and  Sir 
I  Bobert  Peel  settled  the  question  without  effort 
!  A  cheaper  acquisition  of  title  to  the  bound- 
less  gratitude  and  confidence  of  Dissenters  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  title  was  certainly 
I  strengthened  by  the  Marriage  and  Eegistra- 
j  tion  Acts,  which  he  carried  when  in  oiiice; 
but,  as  here  again  Sir  Eobert  was  before- 
I  hand  with  him,  the  merit  does  not  seem  im- 
mense. And  what  a  large  set-off  was  there ! 
1  Tithes,  church  rates,  university  tests,  Irish 
;  Chureh, — which  of  these  great  questions  of  leli- 
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gittiift  VLhfKt^  has  Lord  John  dealt  with,  bat  to 
mnettle  and  irritate  !  Of  hia  education  schemes 
and  Boeleaiastical  Titles  Bill  we  will  not  speak, 
nnder  tfiia  head, — except  to  say  tiiiat  the  fint  of 
the  formor  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Churchy 
all  the  Teat  have  been  destroyed  by  the  chapels. 
In  the  year  of  the  famous  episcopal  remon- 
atranoe,  Lord  John  took  fright  at  a  bishop,  and 
has  ever  since  revenged  himself  by  insulting 
Dissenters. 

In  the  matters  of  colonial  and  foreign  policy, 
the  deacendant  of  that  Eussell  who  negodiated 
the  most  hateful  of  alliances — ^Mary's  matrimo- 
nial aUianoe  with  Phillip  of  Spain — and  of  that 
more  illustrious  Russell  who  sullied  his  patriot- 
ism with  a  French  pension,  has,  we  grieve  to 
say  ity  not  improved  upon  the  character  of  his 
House.  Lord  John  entered  Parliament  at  a 
moment  when  the  exultation  of  victory  was 
stxonger  than  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
uses  of  victory.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
amendment  to  the  Address  in  1816  declared  the 
"unexampled  domMtie  embarrassment  of  the 
country;''  and  it  is  significant  of  his  sympathies 
that  he  was  silent  when  Grey  and  Holland,  in 
the  one  House, — ^Brougham,  Romilly,  Homer  and 
Kacintosh  in  the  other, — denounced  the  crimes  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  or  appealed  against  our  own 
desertion  of  the  Sicilians.  The  independence  of 
Greece  was  the  first  topic,  not  strictly  ''do- 
mestic," in  which  Lord  John  displayed  a  Liberal 
interest ;  and  he  appears  to  have  relapsed  into 
indifTerence  even  before  the  "  untoward  affair" 
of  Kavarino.  Our  own  recollections  of  his 
European  views  are  by  no  means  exhilarating. 
He  described  the  Hungarians'  defence  of  their 
constitution  as  a  rebellion,  and  denounced  as 
**  ribald "  the  newspapers  that  denounced 
Napoleon's  eoup  d'etat.  Ho  accepted  the  credit 
of  restraining  Palmerston's  affected  republi- 
canism, and  certificated  his  patriotism  when 
only  an  excess  of  EngUsh-ism  was  imputed.  Ho 
interpolated  the  Secret  Correspondence  with  a 
gratuitous  testimonial  of  EngUsh  satisfaction 
with  the  policy  of  Russia — which  not  long  after 
he  painted  in  colours  that  made  war  inevitable. 
If^  from  these  intimations  of  indecision  or  incon- 
sistency, we  conclude  that  Lord  John,  like  Lord 
Palmerston,  has  really  no  foreign  policy,  we 
shall  probably  be  just ;  but  we  must,  upon  the 
same  evidence,  conclude  that  his  sympathies 
arc  all  wrong.  And  tho  same  unwelcome 
belief  is  forced  upon  us  by  reminiscences 
of  his  colonial  administrations.  Tho  Whigs 
hare  ever  dealt  with  the  colonies  as  tho 
Tories  with  Ireland.  Canada  they  tortured 
into  rebellion;  Jamaica  they  "protected"  to  its 
ruin ;  to  Ceylon  they  sent  a  Toningtou,  and 
to  tbe  Ionian  Isles  Sir  Henry  "Ward ;  Australia 
they  gave  up  to  land-jobbers  and  convicts ;  the 
Cape  they  treated  as  a  purchased  territory.  No 
doubt,  in  these,  as  in  the  before-mentioned 
blanches  of  government  and  legislation^  he  has 
done  as  well  as  any  of  his  order,  and  better 
than  some— ho  kept  in  sight  well-ostablished 


precedent,  and  consented  to  irresistible  innova- 
tions :  but  it  is  the  ideal  of  a  British  statesman 
that  he  was  expected  to  fill  up — ^that  he  hadevery 
requisite  outward  fSewility  for  realising — and  in 
that  ideal,  sympathies  wide  as  human  wrongs, 
and  the  defence  of  rights  colonial  as  well  as 
domestic,  were  prominent  features. 

Is  it  not  an  instance  of  that  comparative  in- 
difference to  the  opinion  of  contemporaries  (save 
as  an  instrument  of  power)  which  we  have  im- 
puted to  Lord  John,  that  he  prints,  with  such 
charming  frankness,  in  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
Moore,"  that  ill-used  poet's  opinion  of  his  old 
travelling  Mend?  "Mild  and  sensible,"  is  the 
phrase  in  which  Moore  in  one  place  characterises 
the  man  on  whose  reputation  for  genius  and 
daring  the  "Whig  party  has  subsisted  for 
twenty  years — "  undecided  and  vacillating,"  is 
the  gentle  censure  he  elsewhere  pronoimces  on 
a  statesman,  in  whom  these  infirmities  arc  scarce 
less  criminal  than  in  a  general.  Lord  John's 
Parliamentary  performances  may  prove  him 
something  more  than  "  mild  and  sensible ;" — ^his 
official  acts  confirm,  in  its  utmost  severity,  the 
censure,  "irresolute  and  vacillating."  He  has 
never  failed  to  catch  at  an  opportunity,  but 
seldom  mado  the  attempt  tiU  too  late,  and  as 
seldom  held  it  when  caught.  Carlyle  compares 
opportunity  to  a  steed  of  the  sun,  galloping 
riderless  by — and  makes  his  heroes  mount  and 
ride  the  fire-breathing  charger.  Lord  John 
having  once  been  in  the  saddle,  would  fain 
be  there  again, — ^but,  not  prompt  at  seizing 
the  mane,  usually  gets  knocked  down  and  lefi 
in  the  dust.  He  has  an  ear  for  the  ring 
of  those  earth-spuming  hoofs,  and  an  eye  for 
the  glory  of  world- witching  horsemanship ;  but 
his  hand  is  not  quick  nor  strong  enough.  What 
a  chance  was  his  in  1833 !  The  most  popular 
Minister  of  a  "  patriot  King," — ^virtual  head  of 
his  party  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, — 
an  immense  majority  at  his  back,  and  a  personal 
following  out  of  doors  exceeded  only  by  0*Con- 
neU's, — the  Peers  effectually  intimidated  and 
Toryism  temporarily  defunct ; — ^he  should  have 
died  at  that  moment,  or  have  made  life  a  suc- 
cession of  immortal  deeds !  And  what  deeds 
awaited  the  hour  and  the  man !  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  poor-law  system  and  tho  emancipa- 
tion of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  the  redress  of 
Bissenters'  grievances  and  the  pacification  of 
Ireland,  were  only  the  most  urgent  necessities 
of  the  time.  The  two  former  were  taken  in 
hand  by  Lord  Brougham, — and  accomplished,  so 
far  as  by  one  man  they  could  be  accomplished. 
The  third  and  fourth  fell  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. It  was  to  him  the  country  looked  for 
the  reduction  of  those  Church  privileges  and 
abuses  which  kept  the  one  island  in  a  state 
of  acute  irritation  and  the  other  of  raging 
fever.  In  both  cases,  expectation  was  not  only 
disappointed,  but  insulted.  Lord  John  was  not 
content  to  let  the  matter  alone,  but  he  struck  at 
it,  and  overthrew  himself  instead  of  it.  He  pro- 
posed to  relievo  Dissenters  from  the  painful  com- 
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pulston  of  celebrating  marriages  and  baptisms  at 
the  pariah  church,  and  brought  in  a  bill  at  which 
every  congregation  revolted.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  fetched  from  Eome,  in  the  very  inability  of 
the  Whigs  to  carry  on  the  Government.  Lord 
John  made  a  bold  essay  at  the  attainment  of  high 
office  for  himself  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  power 
tor  his  party.  He  overthrew  Sir  Robert  in  the 
name  of  Irish  Church  Reform,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Commons.  Bo  far,  he  had  improved  the 
opportunity,  but  only  the  more  miserably  to  mis- 
use it  in  the  sequel.  It  was  a  long  session  that 
followed;  but  Irish  Church  Reform  was  not 
effected :  the  next  was  occupied  in  a  degrading 
struggle  with  the  Lords  j  in  the  next,  nothing 
was  done ;  in  the  next,  the  Whigs  again  broke 
down,  and  recovered  themselves  only  to 
effect  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have 
effected  four  years  before.  Irresolute  and 
vacillating,  indeed  !  Either  the  principle  which 
Lord  John  called  upon  the  House  in  1834 
to  affirm,  and  which  was  affirmed  by  a  trium- 
phant majority  as  often  as  presented — surely  this 
principle  was  worth  the  easy  risk  of  a  collision 
with  the  Lords,  humbled  by  the  discovery  of 
treasonable  conspiracy  in  their  midst,  and  hated 
by  the  people ;  or  it  was  not  woriih  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  ministry  otherwise  so  unimpeachable 
as  that  twice  constructed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
In  his  dealings  with  the  colonies,  Lord  John 
evinced  bs  little  decision  as  Liberalism.  Wc  do 
not  now  complain  that  the  coercion  bills  with 
which  he  scourged  Canada  and  Jamaica  were 
unjustifiable — ^but  that  they  were  either  super- 
fluous or  inefficient.  It  was  of  this  policy  of 
purposeless  provocation  that  Lord  Brougham  said, 
"  Tyranny  and  oppression  here  appear  stripped 
of  their  instinctive  apprehension  and  habitual 
precaution.  Compared  with  the  conduct  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  contemplate,  the  most  va- 
cillating and  imbecile,  the  most  inconsistent  and 
impotent  rulers  conmiand  respect — ^King  John, 
and  Richard  Cromwell  himself,  become  wise, 

glitic,  and  vigorous  princes."  But  that  the 
iglidi  people  can  never  be  brought  to  appre- 
ciate their  own  importance,  we  would  say  the 
same  of  Whig  dealings  with  questions  of  domestic 
discontent.  Chartism  might  have  been  disarmed 
at  its  rise  by  a  relaxation  of  the  Poor-law,  and 
a  fixed  duty  would  have  been  accepted  by  an 
enlarged  constituency.  Lord  John  evoked  the 
National  Petition  by  a  declaration  of  finality,  and 
was  overthrown  on  the  com  and  sugar  ques- 
tions by  the  county  and  venal  voters — ^a  result 
of  which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  every  elec- 
tion under  the  Reform  Act.  He  resisted  total 
repeal  till  his  old  rival  made  it  a  Cabinet  ques- 
tion— and  scarcely  gained  credit  for  sincerity,  in 
the  studied  suddenness  of  a  conversion  that  con- 
trasted with  Sir  Robert's  progressive  confessions. 
So  trifling  yet  valuable  a  concession  as  Mr.  Locke 
King's  20/.  j&^mchisc,  he  resisted  one  year,  to 
encourage  it  the  next,  and  be  defeated  on  it  the 
third.  He  undertook,  seven  years  since,  to  intro- 


duce Mr.  Rothschfld  into  the  Commons;  and 
still  the  Hebrew  waits  in  the  lobby — ^because 
his  colleague  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  let 
him  in  by  a  side-door.  The  settlement  of  the 
Canadian  Clergy  Reserves  question,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  were 
enviably  easy  opportunities  of  achieving  the 
distinction  he  covets ;  but  he  hesitated,  resisted, 
and  was  ignominiously  overthrown.  From  No- 
vember to  January  last  he  had  the  option  of 
mastership  in  the  Cabinet  or  mastership  m  Oppo- 
sition— ^but  again  he  hesitated,  was  silenced, 
disgraced. 

To  this  opinion  of  Tom  Moore's,  supjwrted 
though  it  be  by  this  formidable  array  of  instances, 
may  bo  opposed  the  opinion  of  Sidney  Smith, 
expressed  in  the  best-quoted  sentence  of  modem 
political  literature.  According  to  the  witty 
canon,  Lord  John  would  undertake  anything,  at 
any  notice — ^to  rebuild  Bt.  Paul's,  operate  for  the 
stone,  or  command  the  Channel  fleet.  The  con- 
tradiction, however,  is  but  seeming.  Lord 
John  has  himself  supplied  us  with  a  phrase  that 
reconciles  the  two.  "Craven  courage"  was 
the  singular  expression  by  which  he  described 
the  spirit  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  interference 
with  the  Protective  system.  It  was  an  act  of 
felicitous  self-description.  It  includes  the  te- 
merity which  alarmed  the  Churchman,  and  the 
timidity  rebuked  by  the  poet.  Lord  John  is 
audaciously  courageous,  because  intensely  ego- 
tistic ;  despicably  vacillating,  because  of  fallow 
convictions.  He  can  do  anything — ^in  prospect ; 
it  is  not  till  he  has  attempted  it  that  he  quails. 
More  ^quently  than  any  living  statesman,  has 
he  incurred  the  hostili^  of  the  three  great 
powers  of  English  politics — the  aristocratic,  the 
landed,  and  the  religious ;  and  as  invariably  de- 
sisted from  his  design.  Hence  his  enormous 
list  of  fodlures.  Every  ministry  in  which  he  has 
had  a  place  has  retired  heavily  laden  with  his 
withdiuwn  or  rejected  projects  ; — like  Beau 
Brummers  valet,  who  was  met  with  an  armful 
of  cravats,  spoiled  in  the  attempt  to  tie  them  to 
perfection.  The  catalogue  of  his  essays  at 
the  prevention  of  bribery  at  elections  would 
fill  one  of  these  columns  ;  and  the  titles 
of  his  educational  schemes,  another.  All  of 
these  have  either  broken  down  at  an  early 
stage,  or  required  supplementing  from  the 
omissions  into  which  their  author  had  been  inti- 
midated. It  is  not  so  much  the  fear  of  Parlia- 
mentary defeat  that  prevails  with  him — ^in  truth, 
he  seems  more  frequently  afraid  of  success.  It 
is  some  mysterious  danger  to  the  constitution, 
or  the  national  character,  or  the  ''cause  of 
order,"  that  affiights  him, — ^not  from  project- 
ing, but  from  accomplishing.  We  have  some- 
times thought  he  must  be  liable  to  spectral 
visitations — ^now  fit)m  Wobum,  now  from  Lam- 
beth, now  from  St.  Petersburg — visitations  in 
themselves  appalling,  and  unkindly  mistimed. 
The  anti-papal-prelate's  agitation  was  only  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  thif,  because  an 
illustration  on  the  laigest  scale.    The  Durham 
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Letter  was  an  act  of  temerity  miequklled  in  tbe 
aomals  of  Btatesmanjship — a  tottering^  ministry 
inrecorerably  estranging  its  only  faitMdl  allies, 
for  the  chance  of  a  temporary  popularity !  The 
subsequent  legislation  was  a  dishonour  to  the 
Sovereign  and  a  degradation  of  Parliament, 
because  intentionally  impotent  The  Jews 
hare  fared  at  his  hands  even  worse  than 
the  Protestants.  To  accept  the  Baron  for  a 
colleague,  was  a  swelling  prologue — ^to  aban- 
don him  to  the  obstinacy  of  a  few  old  peers, 
the  yAy  puerility  of  constitutional  pedautry. 
In  both  cases,  any  amount  of\  power  was  at  lus 
call — ^there  could  be  no  excuse  for  failure  but 
ID  the  dread  of  transgressing  unseen  limits.  And 
it  is  just  herein  lies  the  proof  of  his  defective 
perception,  or  feeble  grasp,  of  principle.  He 
seems  ever  to  be  uncertain  where  he  is  treading 
or  how  far  he  may  go.  He  objects  to  the 
balloty  that  it  may  endanger  the  throne, — and 
to  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  that  it  may  be 
the  ruin  of  religion ;  objections  that  imply  a  piti- 
able misunderstanding  of  the  constitution  of  man, 
as  well  as  of  the  working  of  institutions.  Had 
he  Mth  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people — ^in  the 
sacredness  of  individud  rights — in  the  existence 
of  an  absolute  standard  of  political  morality, 
above  or  below  the  will  of  a  Parliamentary  ma- 
jority— ^in  short,  were  he  either  Tory  or  Eadical, 
and  consistently  either — ^his  reputation  would 
now  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  well-defined  doc- 
trine turned  into  accomplished  fact ;  instead  of 
being  gradually  buried,  like  an  Egyptian  sphinx, 
under  the  drifting  sand  of  imperfect  intentions 
more  imperfectly  fulfilled. 

"We  do  but  disparage, — it  may  be  said, — ^his 
intellectual  proportions; — ^the  morality  of  the 
statesman  is  unimpeachable :  he  never  preferred 
the  cause  of  his  party  to  the  cause  of  England, 
and  never  preferred  his  own  advancement  to  the 
general  good.  The  reputation  of  its  great  men  is 
the  conmion  property  of  their  country  j — far  be  it 
£rom  us,  therefore,  wantonly  to  detract  from  the 
reputation  of  Lord  John  Russell  for  patriotism 
and  honour.  But  the  truth  must  be  told,  even 
though  the  consequent  deductions  from  our  esti- 
mate of  a  national  celebrity  are  considerable 
England  can  better  afford  to  know  the  worst  of 
her  demi-gods  than  to  worship  the  unworthy. 
And  Utie  truth  is  here  again  sadly  diminutive  of 
admiration.  The  latest  event  of  Lord  John's  long 
career,  casts  back  upon  it  a  light  that  does  not 
glorify.  He  has  appealed  to  his  character, — and 
the  verdict  has  gone  against  him.  Disclaiming 
factiousness  as  a  sin  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  he 
reminds  men  who  would  gladly  have  forgotten 
it,  that  not  once  only,  nor  twice,  but  thrice,  has 
he  obstructed  when  he  should  have  aided,  and 
was  joined  with  men  he  should  have  shunned. 
The  appropriation-clause  affair  was  the  first  of 
its  kind-— and  it  made  a  deeply  painful  impres- 
sion on  all  candid  minds.  A  Minister  who 
wielded  all  the  Conservative  powers  of  the  State, 
was  idUing  to  wield  them  for  objects  large  and 


Liberal  as  Lord  John  BuBsell  professed  to  d^dre 
but  Lord  John  took  up  with  a  yet  larger  Libe- 
ralism,— ^was  borne  into  office  by  it,  and  stealthily 
abandoned  it.  Ten  or  twelve  years  later,  the 
same  great  Minister  accomplished  a  commercial 
reform,  to  which  Lord  John  gave  no  aid  till  aid 
was  superfluous; — ^then  allied  himself  with  the 
malignant  opponents  of  the  reform,  to  compass 
his  overthrow.  And  yet  again, — Lord  John,  as 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  having  alarmed  the 
country  into  the  apprehension  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, proposed  measures  of  defence,  and  aban- 
doned office  in  the  mortification  of  accidental 
defeat,  obstructed  the  enactment  of  a  &r  mord 
efficient  measure  by  the  ministry  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  without  fault  of  their  own.  With 
these  uncomely  events  in  our  recollection,  we 
cannot  regard  the  "Whig  chief  either  as  impec- 
cable in  his  motives  or  fastidious  in  his  choice  of 
means.  Unconscious,  ho  doubtless  is,  of  moral 
offence  in  this  respect ;  for  if  he  share  the  morbid 
horror  of  a  Tory  government  with  which  his  fol- 
lowers industriously  inoculate  the  public  mind 
whenever  that  pestilential  visitation  is  in  near 
prospect,  he  may  perhaps  innocently  descend  to 
any  meanness  that  may  avert  it.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  extend  even  this  ignominious  indulgence 
to  his  personal  peccabilities.  When  he  pledged 
himself  to  a  Chesham-place  caucus,  in  the  dread 
hour  of  Derby  ascendancy,  that  his  next  Ministry 
should  be  formed  on  a  oroad  basis,  and  include 
in  its  programme  more  Liberal  measures,  he 
surely  contracted  as  real  an  obligation  as 
the  frightened  savage  who,  in  the  terror 
of  an  eclipse,  pawns  a  year's  sacrifices  to 
save  the  expiring  day.  The  Coalition  Cabinet 
and  the  minority-principle  Reform  Bill,  were 
such  equivocal  methods  of  redeeming  that  pledge, 
that  his  unsimulated  distress  and  painful  restless- 
ness, we  have  always  ascribed  as  much  to  re- 
morse as  to  fear.  In  the  reconstitution  of  a 
Liberal  Government  of  Whigs  and  Conservatives 
exclusively  (for  Sir  William  Molesworth,  as 
an  odd  unit,  counted  for  nothing),  he  must 
have  been  conscious  of  practising  a  cheat  upon 
those  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Badical 
party  without  whose  aid  his  eternal  exclu- 
sion from  power  was  certain;  and  in  the 
concoction  of  the  bill  literally  sacrificed  with 
tears,  there  must  have  been  present  ^  ^^s  mind 
the  impossibility  of  its  acceptance.  When,  some 
twelvemonth  later,  he  disordered  the  Cabinet 
to  find  himself  a  seat,  men  trusted  that  he  was 
intent  only  upon  the  enforcement  in  council  of 
the  sentimentis  he  had  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  How  just,  then,  were  their  indig- 
nation and  regret  at  discovering,  that  he  had 
exerted  himself  only  to  the  extent  of  a  brief 
correspondence  from  his  sea-side  lodgings,  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  the  Minister  whose  inade- 
quacy to  the  conduct  of  the  war  he  early  dis- 
covered,— ^lent  the  supi>ort  of  his  name  to  a  chief 
in  whose  pacific  temperament  and  persusisions  he 
saw  the  cause  of  inevitable  disaster, — and  only 
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abandoned  this  componnd  of  the  incapable  and 
the  indifferent,  at  tike  moment  when  sospicion 
of  his  motives  must  of  necessity  lessen  his  ability 
to  retrieve  the  calamities  his  inaction  had  gene- 
rated? It  is,  in  this  case,  not  charity,  but 
simplicity,  to  doubt  that  Lord  John  had  calcu- 
lated on  succeeding,  at  the  right  moment,  to  the 
office  which  Lord  Aberdeen  would  bo  compelled 
to  vacate, — and  that  his  apparently  impromptu 
resignation  was  dictated  ralher  by  ambition  of 
high  office  than  by  a  refined  conscientiousness  iu 
the  conduct  of  debate.  Nor  is  the  supposition 
of  a  modest  consciousness  that  he  alone  could 
hold  the  helm  in  this  sea  of  troubles,  a  relief 
to  the  gloom  of  this  dark  intrigue ; — ^for  he  is 
careful  to  assure  the  country  that  neither  its 
Premier  nor  its  "War  Minister  was  separately 
to  blame,  though  the  two  together  could  work 
out  only  a  catastrophe.  In  the  calculating 
adulation  of  his  parting  words,  his  lordship 
reveals  either  the  worthlessness  of  his  judgment 
or  the  impurity  of  his  designs. 

But  not  thus  would  we  part  with  Lord  John 
BuBseU.  From  a  feeling  similar  to  that  which 
prompts  the  clever  young  gentlemen  of  the  gal- 
lery, whbse  pencils  wait  derisively  on  his  stut- 
tering, and  who  lampoon  him  in  the  country 
papers,  to  pull  off  their  hats  as  he  gets  into  his 
coach  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall — from  a 
feeling  of  deep  reverence  for  a  man  who,  if  not 
himself  great,  is  greatest  of  the  men  about  him, 
— ^from  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  able  de- 
bater, and  of  sympathy  with  the  sensitive  heart 
that  beats  beneath  that  haughty,  impassible  ex- 
terior— fix)m  a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude  for  what 
he  has  achieved,  and  of  anger  only  at  the  influ- 
ences which  have  made  those  achievements  so 
small, — ^we  watch  his  probable  retirement  from 
the  scenes  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  as- 
sociated. In  his  new  character  of  diplomatist, 
we  can  expect  from  him  nothing  better  than  we 
have  got  from  him  as  Minister  or  leader. 
His  share  of  our  national  characteristics  as 
an  Englishman,  is  so  unadulterated  by  the  idio- 
syncracies  of  the  Bedford — his  passion  for 
distinguishing  himself,  so  likely  to  impel  him 
to  the  doing  of  some  great  folly — ^his  sympathy 
with  the  dynasties  of  the  Continent,  so  mucn 
stronger  than  his  63inpathies  with  their  subjects, 
— that  we  deem  the  best  thing  he  can  do  will  be 
the  least.  Let  him  make  never  so  indeterminate 
a  peace,  it  will  not  be  more  disgraceful  or  dis- 
astrous than  the  war  for  which  he,  of  all  our 
statesmen,  is  chiefly  responsible.  Nor  wiU  it 
disentitle  him  to  that  lofty  seat  among  the  Peers 
to  which  popular  pre-sentiment,  kinder  than 
nature,  has  long  since  elected  him.  An  earldom, 
with  its  amplitude  of  lettered  leisure,  would 
gracefully  dose  the  career  of  the  statesman  who, 
once  deemed  a  genius  and  democrat  by  nature, 
though  a  lord  by  birth,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
aa  only  a  clever  lord,  strayed  into  the  company 
of  democrats  and  men  of  talent  for  their  restraint 
and  refinement.    The  aristocracy  lent  him  to  the 


people, — ^let  him,  ever  theirs  in  heart,  be  one  of 
them  in  dignity. 

Of  the  &rl  of  Derby  we  have  little  more  to 
say  than  we  have  just  said  of  the  noble  lord  with 
whom  he  claims  to  be  associated  as  at  once  an 
accompaniment  and  antithesis.  The  aristocracy 
lent  lum  to  the  people — ^but  quickly  reclaimed 
him,  alarmed  at  the  earnestness  of  his  artistic 
devotion.  That  is  all  we  have  to  say  of  him ; 
and  for  this  significant  reason,  that  we  know 
nothing  more.  That  is  in  itself  a  reason  why 
he  should  be  set  down  here  for  portraiture.  He 
has  more  than  twenty  years  been  a  Minister  or 
Parliamentary  leader — once.  Premier;  and  may,  at 
any  hour,  be  Premier  again.  Yet  an  experienced 
journalist  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  knows 
next  to  nothing  of  Lord  Derby!  nothing,  that 
is,  important  to  the  people  to  know.  Lord 
Derby  is  a  handsome  man,  comparatively  a 
young  man,  a  betting  man,  and  a  clever  man : 
that  is  all.  Macaulay  says  of  him, — ^he  is  the 
only  man  of  two  or  three  generations  with  whom 
success  in  debate  came  without  practice;  and 
the  tradition  is,  that  besides  delivering  from  the 
table  at  Brookes',  in  the  revolutionary  crisis  of 
the  Eeform  agitation,  an  harangue  that  terrified 
the  waverers  into  decision, — ^he  alone  could  cope 
with  O'Connell  in  fiery  invective  and  facUe 
ridicule.  "We  can  recognise  now  the  orator  by 
instinct ;  but  the  Mirabeau  is  transformed  into 
the  likeness  of  Dame  Partington.  His  talent 
for  declamation  is  superb ;  and  we  have  so  low 
an  opinion  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  world 
is  governed,  that  we  don't  distrust  his  ability  to 
keep  a  Ml  exchequer  and  peacefol  streets — 
which  is  sufficient,  if  statesmanship  be  only  an 
affair  of  taxes  and  police.  Of  his  principles  we 
sincerely  profess  our  ignorance.  Our  impression 
is  that  he  has  none, — and  that  his  imptdses 
are  naturally  to  the  right.  At  any  rate, 
we  quite  disbelieve  that  he  has  any  serious 
objection  to  manhood-suffrage  or  to  Church 
reform;  and  should  not  be  astonished  if  he 
permitted  his  solidly  Democratic  son,  and  his 
romantically  Conservative  lieutenant,  to  realise 
the  suggestion  imparted  to  Walpolo  in  a  joke. 
Seriously, — the  object  of  the  survey  we  have 
now  taken  of  the  Bussell  career  and  character, 
is,  to  conduct  our  Radical  readers  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  fear  of  a  Derby  Cabinet  in  competition 
with  a  Eussell  Cabinet,  is  the  mistake  of  tiiie  man 
who  magnified  his  mist- enveloped  friend  into  a 
monster.  If  in  neither  party  we  can  find  that 
purity  of  patriotism,  preponderance  of  talent, 
and  decision  of  principle,  which  should  make 
us  prefer  this  to  that, — ^why  not  work  the  one 
against  the  other,  till  a  wholesome  result  be 
ground  out  ?  Ix  any  man  attempt  to  alarm  us 
fix)m  a  vote  on  the  ballot  or  a  vote  on  the  vrar, 
with  a  panegyric  of  Lord  John  and  a  shudder  at 
Lord  Derby, — though  the  alarmist  subscribe  to 
all  the  points  of  our  Charter,  we  shall  reply  with 
Johnson,  "  Sir,  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  vile 
Whig!" 
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Specuiations  based  upon  calculationB  of  human 
motivesy  are  sometimes  baffled,  or  but  partially 
confirmed,  without  discredit  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  speculator ;  for  it  is  no  cause  of  shame  not 
to  have  reckoned  on  the  shame  of  others.  We 
have  Gurselyes  been  glad  to  take  consolation  from 
this  thought  through  the  unexampled  vicissitudes 
of  the  past  month.  We  wrote  our  last  Political 
Eegister  under  the  shadow  of  impending  events. 
That  wo  did  not  more  accurately  discern  the 
proportions  of  that  shadow  we  do  not  regret. 
We  anticipated  Ministerial  defeat  in  resistance 
to  Parliamentary  inquiry — but  not  a  defeat  acce- 
lerated by  desertion,  and  to  be  followed  by 
changes  that  seem  to  portend  a  revolution. 

"  Desertion,"  it  is  now  universally  admitted, 
is  the  epithet  that  justly  describes  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  John  Bussell.  At  its  first  announce- 
ment, every  one  regarded  the  event  as  the  issue 
of  long-standing  dissension — a  dignified  retire- 
ment £x>m  an  unavailing  struggle ;  and  every 
one  was  ready  with  his  tribute  of  applause  to 
Lord  John's  conscientiousness  and  patriotism. 
His  own  first  explanatory  statement,  however, 
was  rather  a  coifession  than  a  vindication — a 
confession  of  error  in  having  so  long  consociated 
with,  a  Minister  under  whose  rule  "heart-rend- 
ing'* calamities  had  ensued  from  "inexplicable" 
causes ;  and  a  confession  of  the  obdurately  ugly 
fact,  that  only  when  inquiry  was  threatened  and 
punishment  was  inmiinent,  did  ho  resolvo  to 
throw  off  responsibility  and  power  together. 
The  successive  statements  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
added  this  material  circumstance — that  Lord 
John  had  but  faintly  and  transiently  urged 
the  removal  of  the  War  Minister;  had  for- 
mally abandoned  that  invidious  proposition, 
and  substituted  for  it  plans  of  administra- 
tive improvement,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
he  was  engaged  with  his  colleagues  up  to  almost 
the  last  hour  of  their  connexion.  Lord  John's 
rejoinder  contained  but  one  important  point, 
anid  that  he  should  have  rather  suppressed; 
namely,  that  he  regarded  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle as  inadequate  to  his  work,  mainly  because 
the  Prime  Minister,  whoso  "  persuasions  and 
pursuits"  were  aU  averse  from  war,  gave  him 
no  aid  and  no  encouragement.  So  that  we  have 
it  on  his  Lordship's  own  authority,  that  dis- 
trust at  once  of  the  head  and  hand  of  a  govern- 
ment engaged  in  conducting  a  great  military 
strangle,  did  not,  in  his  view,  require  him  to 
warn  th©  country  of  its  danger,  or  his  sovereign 
of  her  ill-service. 

But  before  an  exposure  so  damaging  to  the 
public  character  of  our  most  honoured  public 
men  could  be  completed,  the  House  of  Commons 
bad  pronounced  upon  their  joint  culpability  a 


censure  of  overwhelming  weight.  After  listen- 
ing to  arguments,  warnings,  promises  and  ap- 
peals, conceived  and  delivered  with  unsurpassed 
ability,  the  House  adopted  Mr.  Eoebuck's  motion 
for  inquiry  by  the  tremendous  majority  of  157 
(305  against  148).  Of  course,  the  resignation 
of  the  whole  Ministry  followed  the  next  day, 
and  was  as  necessarily  accepted  by  the  Queen. 
Her  Majesty,  following  the  usage  which  is  de- 
nominated constitutional,  but  which  is  in  truth  a 
usage  degrading  te  the  sovereign  and  therefore  in- 
imical to  the  constitution,  sent — ^not  for  the  distin- 
guished Commoner  whose  motion  had  been  thus 
triumphantly  accepted,  but  for  the  only  noble- 
men unconnected  with  the  late  Government  who 
had  before  held  high  office.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
honoured  with  the  commission  te  form  a  Cabinet^ 
beteok  himself  at  once  te  Lord  Palmerston.  In 
this,  the  Conservative  chieftain  did  but  obey  the 
voice  of  a  pubUc  sentiment  almost  as  unanimous 
as  that  which  had  banished  his  pr^ecessor. 
Although  a  member  of  the  condemned  and  de- 
stroyed administration, — although  one  of  the 
spesJ^ers  who  protested  against  inquiry  as  uncon- 
stitutional, unjust,  and  perilous, — ^Lord  Palmer- 
ston enjoyed  a  mysterious  exemption  from 
popular  ooium  and  the  parliamentary  interdict- 
It  was  he  whom  Lord  John  BusseU  would  have 
substituted  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, — end 
whom  the  newspapers,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, pronounced  the  C^tham  of  thu  nineteenth 
century.  The  wily  diplomatist  saw  the  game  in 
his  hands,  and  played  for  the  highest  prize — 
played  too  cunningly,  indeed,  for  permanent 
possession  of  a  prize  which  Providence  does 
not  long  permit  to  tricksters.  According 
to  subsequent  revelations, — ^made  repeatedly  in 
his  presence,  and  uncontradicted, — he  tacitly 
assented  te  Lord  Derby's  offer,  stipulating  only 
for  the  presence  of  two  other  members  of  the 
late  Government,  whom  he  should  name.  Ha 
was  authorised  to  conduct  the  negociation,  and 
so  managed  it  as  to  deter  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  from  accepting  the  propo- 
sals of  which  he  was  bearer.  Lord  Derby, 
feeling  that  a  "  strong  government," — a  govern- 
ment that  would  be  strong  in  popular  sympathies 
as  well  as  in  parliamentuy  divisions, — was  tho 
paramount  necessity, — submitted  to  the  Queen 
the  propriety  of  trying  other  combinations 
before  accepting  a  simple  Conservative  Minis- 
try. Lord  Palmerston — for  what  reason  it 
is  easy  to  conjecture — was  not  sent  for  till 
even  Lord  John  Bussell  had  proved  the  depth  of 
his  fall  in  his  utter  incompetency  to  rally  "  the 
old  Whig  party,"  whose  ctivision  of  power  with 
the  Peelites  he  had  but  the  other  day  vaunted 
as  a  sacrifice.  Not  till  tiie  seventh  day  of  the 
interregnum  was  the  ixientable  Y isoount  allowed 
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to  grasp  those  glittering  seals  of  office  for  which 
he  had  so  long  waited  and  so  ably  worked — ^in 
whose  pnrsuit,  perhaps,  he  had  silenced  yoioes 
that  bade  biwi  be  the  liberator  of  Europe,  and 
the  firiend  of  posterity — and  to  which  certainly 
his  abilities  entitled  him  no  less  twenty  years 
before  than  on  that  day.  There  was  something 
humiliating  in  the  fact  &at  seventy-two  years  of  a 
Ufe  so  crowded  with  events  and  adomea  by  suc- 
cesses, should  have  lapsed  without  the  legitimate 
goal  of  a  statesman's  ambition  having  been  once 
approached.  The  most  distrustful  of  his  princi- 
ples might  indulge  a  momentary  sympathy  with 
his  position.  But  sympathy  coula  scarcely  sur- 
vive the  announcements  that  presently  followed, 
and  the  most  ardent  admiration  must  have  been 
staggered.  It  is  a  mark  of  genius  to^^assimilato 
its  materials  to  itself, — ^to  detect  the  spirit  of 
new  conditions ;  and  to  appropriate  it.  Lord 
Palinerston's  appointments  were  not  of  men  in 
his  own  likeness,  or  in  the  likeness  of  his  image 
in  the  public  eye.  Lord  Panmure,  an  elderly 
man  in  ill-healUi,  appeared  no  great  advance  on 
the  unimpeachably  industrious  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Peel  lacked  all  the 
known  qualifications  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
for  the  subordinate  office  of  the  war  de- 
partment. The  country  might  be  glad  enough 
to  secure  a  continuance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
financial  resources,  and  might  consent  to 
Sir  James  Graham's  abiding  at  the  Admiralty. 
But  from  what  perversity  of  vision  had  the 
Premier  been  unable  to  see  in  Boebuck,  Layard, 
and  their  neighbours,  critics  whom  it  would  be 
well  to  silence,  if  not  coadjutors  it  would  be 
atiU  better  to  secure  ?  Besides,  the  very  fact 
that  nearljf  the  entire  of  the  new  Cabinet  had 
had  seats  in  the  old,  seemed  an  insult  to  the 
judgment  and  emotion  of  the  country, — ^a  defi- 
ance of  the  will  of  the  Souse  of  Commons. 
When,  to  all  these  boding  preliminaries,  was 
added  a  request  that  the  House  would  forbear 
from  inquiry — a  request  conveyed  by  an  ab- 
surdjymaladroit  allusion  to  King  Eicnard  and 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  announcement  of  measures 
that  bore  no  more  proportion  to  the  great  emer- 
gency than  a  vial  of  oil  to  a  raging  sea — the 
collapse  of  Palmerstonian  popularity  was  oom- 
jplete.  From  that  day— iriday,  the  IGth — ^to 
this  on  which  we  write,  Saturday,  the  24th — the 
existence  of  the  Minisliy  has  been  doubtful  from 
hour  to  h,our.  The  military  and  naval  esti- 
mates were  granted  without  complaint  of  their 
amount  (mucb  more  than  double  that  of  ordi- 
nary years),  but  amidst  a  running  fire  of  angry 
criticism  from  all  sides,  and  an  onslaught  from 
Mr.  liayard  upon  our  whole  governmental  sys- 
te]n«  Opposition  to  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  would  have  provoked  a  second  ex- 
pression of  indignation  and  resolve — of  less 
numeriQal  force,  perhaps,  but  of  even  more 
qruflhing  effect,  than  the  first  The  Premier, 
therefore,  privately  proposed  an  accommodation 
— conaeuting  to  the  appointment,  but  nominat- 


ing a  proportion  of  the  members.  Listantly, 
his  three  ablest  colleagues  sent  in  their  resigna* 
tions.  A  re-oast  was  attempted — ^but  Mr.  Card- 
well  and  Yiscount  Canning  choosing  to  follow 
their  friends,  the  attempt  was  frustrated.  The 
House  had  adjourned  to  Friday,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Premier, — ^but  not  without  expree- 
sions  of  impatience  at  these  repeated  delays. 
On  Friday,  tiie  ex-Ministers  made  thdr  defence 
— and  it  was  received  with  applause;  but  the 
effect  of  their  arguments,  thou^  enforced  by  all 
the  weight  of  official  experience,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  a  now  unequalled  orator,  no  one 
would  test  by  a  division.  Through  all^  that 
storm  of  hostile,  or  at  least  unfriendly,  opinion, 
the  Treasury  bench  was  scarcely  defended. 
In  the  eleventh  month  of  the  financial  year, 
in  the  agonising  suspense  of  a  most  disastrous 
campaign,  amid  thickening  murmurs  of  com- 
mercial depression  and  absolute  distress,  with- 
out a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  a  Home  Secretary, 
the  veteran,  indomitable  Palmerston  might  well 
seem,  at  last,  subdued  in  spirit.  In  silence 
he  endured  the  taunting  inquiries  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, whether  there  were  really  a  government 
in  existence, — ^and  with  feeble brevityreplied  to 
a  debate  of  eight  hours'  duration.  While  these 
pages  are  issuing  from  the  press,  the  painful 
suspense  must  have  terminated  —  either  a 
Government  of  Whigs,  mtnua  Lord  John  Bussell ; 
or  the  restored  government  of  Lord  Derby, 
plus  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Minus  Lord  John — ^not  because'  a  reconcilia- 
tion, or  rather  re- junction,  of  the  distinguished 
statesmen  who  are  supposed  to  hate  each  other  as 
only  statesmen  can»hate,  is  a  political  difficulty, 
but  simply  a  physical  one.  Lord  John  has  been 
sent  to  Vienna, — ^taking  Paris  and  Berlin  in  his 
way, — as  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  chained  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen — ^the 
only  stipulation  into  which  the  Premier  and  his 
colleagues  seem  to  have  entered — and  to  seek,  in 
good  faith,  the  conclusion  of  peace  upon  the 
basis  of  the  four  points,  with  the  interpretation 
to  which  Eussia  has  assented.  We  see  no  reason 
to  despair  of  his  success, — and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  The 
negotiators  do  not,  it  appears,  propose  an  ar- 
mistice between  the  combatants.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  a  variation  in  the  long  equi- 
poised fortunes  of  the  war,  may  raise  or 
depress  the  terms  proffered  on  either  aide. 
But  the  tenor  of  intelligence  from  the  Crimea 
presents  no  such  probability.  Often  as  the  bom- 
bardment has  been  announced  to  recommence, 
and  the  day  of  assault  been  named,  the  be- 
siegers are  still  the  besieged,  and  will  have  need 
of  all  their  valour  to  hold  their  own  in  th^field. 
Lord  Eaglan's  despatches,  chiefly  bulletina  of 
the  weatiier;  and  not  without  reason,  since 
Generals  January  and  February  are  said  to  be 
ihe  Czar's  best  allies, — ^represent  neither  the 
soldiers  nor  the  soil  as  fit  for  action.    Our  atm  j. 
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-*it  cannot,  alag!  be  doubted, — ^has  dwindled  | 
to  a  fourth  or  fifth,  of  its  proper  proportions ;  ' 
sickness  still  prevails,  and  the  oamp  is  still  iU- 
supplied  either  with  the  munitions  of  war  or  j 
the  necessaries  of  the  tent  and  the  hospital.     In  j 
spite  of  commissions,  and  two  or  three  changes 
in  the  command,  we  have  nothing  between  the 
glories  of  Alma  and  tlie  degradation  of  utter 
defeat,  but  *'  the  thin  red  line/'  which  neither 
battle  nor  plague  has  been  able  to  destroy. 

No  wonder  that,  with  the  spectacle  of  such 
appalling  losses  before  our  eyes,  and  the  proofs  of 
intolerable  heartiessness  and  stupidity  in  our 
hands,  the  House  of  Commons  should  nave  im- 
moveably  set  its  heart  upon  inquiry,  and  the 
nation  have  been  seized  with  a  passion  for 
change.  Not  sinoo  the  climax  of  tiie  Beform 
Bill  agitation,  has  there  been  seen  such  an  effusion 
of  democratic  sentiment  over  the  daily  and 
weekly  broadsheets  as  now.  The  Times  demands, 
day  after  day,  finding  for  each  demand  a  ^esh 
text,  the  setting  aside  of  our  "old  nobilitie" 
for  that  **  higher  nobility  "  which  we  Radicals 
have  always  set  up  over  against  the  former,  and 
insisted  ou  discovering  through  a  fair  and  free 
representation  of  the  commonalty.  Great 
meetings  in  all  the  great  towns  petition  for 
the  abolition  of  aristocratic  predominance  in 
the  services.  Mr.  Layard  boldly  points  out  to 
senators  the  storm  that  is  gathering  over  insti- 
tutions while  they  are  disputing  alwut  "men." 
And  an  aristocrat  of  no  leas  dignity  than  the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury,  condescends  to  reckon  up  the 
proportion  of  his  order  among  military  officers. 
If  the  wax  proceeds,  these  changes  cannot  be 
averted  but  at  the  risk  of  changes  even  much 
greater.  The  wisdom  of  concession  is  the  only 
wisdom  that  grows  with  age, — and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  peerage  will  not  stake  its  existence 
on  the  defence  of  its  pettiest  privileges. 

Come  war  or  come  peace — come  reform  or 
come  revolution — we  reckon  the  Paln^erston 
Administration  must  go.  It  was  the  necessity 
of  the  hour — but  it  has  none  of  the  attributes 
of  stability.     It  seems  destined  to  inaugurate 


a  new  era;  and  if  it  playa  gn^^efuUy  the  part 
of  usher  to  the  coming  man,  its  head  may  not 
begrudge  to  his  predecessor  the  blue  riband 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  rewards  distin- 
guished merit — ^in  the  eyes  of  others,  concludes 
an  ignominious  career.  Since  the  above  was  in 
type,  one  more  turn  has  been  given  to  the 
kaleidscope.  Lord  John  accepts  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  may  be  recalled  from  Yienna. 


IN  MEMOKLUI. 

We  have  noticed  in  that  lively  sketch  of  the 
''Great  Debate''  which  may  serve  for  more 
than  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  the  ab- 
sence from  his  long-accustomed  seat  of  the 
venerable  Joseph  Hume.  The  place  that  knew 
him  will  now  know  him  no  more.  On  Tuesday, 
the  20th  ult.,  at  Burnley  Hall,  Norfolk,  he  closed 
in  death  the  eyes  that  first  opened  on  the  world 
in  Montrose,  1777.  His  character  was  a  com- 
pound of  many  and  rare  virtues, — a  compound 
from  which  nothing  good  was  totally  omitted.  His 
career  was  an  illustration  of  every  lesson  which  it 
becomes  the  citizen  of  a  free  country  to  study,  and 
which  the  poorest  of  its  citizens  may  emulate. 
We  do  not  now  attempt  the  enumeration  of  even 
its  epochs.  Still  less  will  we  essay  to  sum  up 
in  this  short  space  his  public  services.  We  be- 
lieve that  through  forty  jears  of  his  political  life, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  leaving  the  record, 
in  Hansard  or  more  private  memoranda,  of  some 
act  of  faithful  patriotism.  Never  was  man, 
more  laborious — never  more  disinterested — 
never  more  successful.  With  wealth,  talents, 
and  energy  that  might  have  gained  for  him  the 
highest  or  the  most  luxurious  seats  of  oriental 
or  western  civilisation,  he  was  contented  to  plod 
on,  incessantly,  in  the  path  of  duty  he  had 
marked  out — unhonoured  and  imrewarded,  save 
by  the  respect  even  of  the  great  who  reviled 
him,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  lowly  who  yet 
never  knew  the  sum  of  their  obligations.  The 
Ufe  of  Joseph  Hume  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English 
Princesses.  By  Agkes  Strickxaxb.  Vol.  V. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.  1854. 
Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  four  volumes 
of  this  interesting  work  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  determination  of  the  fair  authoress  (which  is 
more  evident  in  this  volume  than  in  either  of 
those)  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  at  whatever  cost  of  pains  and  research, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us  at  least,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  that  impartiality  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  tile  historian  is  bound  to  reverence.  In 
pemring  this  fifth  volume,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recog^riBe  ttie  laborious  industry  of  the  writer  j 
wit  it  is  impossible  also  not  to  feel  that  her 


energies  have  been  directed  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  exclusive  object,  viz.,  the  spot- 
less innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Mary;  and 
that  having  this  end  solely  in  view,  she  has  not 
been  over-scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means  to 
bring  it  about,  or  over-anxious  in  the  collection 
of  evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
The  portion  of  Mary's  biography  contained  in 
this  volume  comprises  the  period  dating  from 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  son  up  to  her  con- 
finement in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven  and  her 
forced  abdication.  It  narrates,  therefore,  fk^ 
most  stirring  and  fateful  events  of  her  life — 
those  which  decided  her  future  sad  destiny,  and 
which  from  the  confaaed,  conflicting,  and  com- 
plex mass  of  evidence  relating  to  them,  have 
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rendered  her  history  a  mystery  to  the  world,  and 
herself  the  object  of  more  extended  sympathy 
and  more  fierce  and  unsparing  obloquy,  than 
any  other  woman  who  ever  occupied  a  throne. 
The  assassination  of  Bizzio,  the  murder  of 
Damlev,  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  Miss 
StrickjLttnd  informs  us,  were  but  preliminary 
steps  towards  wresting  the  government  from 
Mary,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  regency 
under  whom  the  conspirators  might  retain  their 
ill-derived  wealth,  wliich  was  endangered  by 
her  continued  reign. 

The  birth  of  her  son,  so  far  from  strengtheiiing  the 
royal  mother's  throne,  was  the  signal  for  an  extensive 
conspiracy  among  the  nobles  for  Imnging  her  reign  to  a 
close  before  the  completion  of  her  twenty-fifth  year — ^the 
age  at  which  the  sovereigns  of  Scotland  were  privileged 
to  revoke  all  Crown  grants,  whether  conceded  by  their 
Regents  or  therasdves  previously  to  that  period.  The 
grants  made  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelheranlt  and  the  late 
Queen  Regent  had  been  enormous,  and  those  of  Mary 
herself,  in  her  youthftil  inexperience,  so  lavish  that  the 
regal  revenues  were  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  proper 
value.  The  resumption  of  this  property  became,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  defence  of  the  realm.  But  the 
prospect  of  such  a  measure,  however  constitutional,  was 
so  little  agreeable  to  the  parties  in  possesaon  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  were  ready  to  welcome  any  expedient 
whcrehy  the  evil  day  of  restitution  might  be  postponed 
for  a  new  term  of  upwards  of  four-and-twenty  years, 
involving,  withal,  the  not  improbable  contingency  of 
retaining  the  property  in  perpetuity.  The  wealth  and 
power  of  a  sdfish  oligarchy  had  increased  so  greatly 
during  six  successive  resal  minorities  in  Scotland,  that  a 
seventh  was  eagerly  desired,  and  the  earliest  opportunity 
for  producing  it  was  boldly  seized. 

This  passage  affords  a  key  to  the  actions,  be- 
cause it  points  clearly  to  the  motives  of  the 
whole  gang  of  mercenary  ruffians  and  sanguinary 
nobles  by  whom  the  Queen  was  surrounded ; 
but  that  they  were  atrociousljr  guiliy  is  no  proof 
that  Mary  was  innocent.  Miss  Strickland  has 
used  unsparing  endeavours,  and  shows  a  devo- 
tion almost  chivalrous,  in  her  long  and  elabo- 
rate attempt  to  clear  the  Queen  of  all  knowledge 
of,  or  complicity  in,  the  design  of  Damley's 
murder.  To  us  it  appears  that  not  a  few  of  the 
facts  adduced  for  this  purpose  might  with  even 
less  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the.  advocate  be 
cited  in  support  of  an  opposite  conclusion.  "We 
are  indebted,  however,  to  our  author  for  the 
most  complete  and  circumstantial  account  of  that 
detestable  tragedy,  with  all  its  antecedents,  con- 
comitants, and  sequences  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared. From  this  account  it  is  sufficiently  plain 
that  Damley,  though  cunningly  juggled  into  the 
house  which  was  trfterwards  blown  up,  was  not 
himself  blown  up.  The  explosion  took  place 
between  one  and  two  in  me  morning, — the 
whole  &bric  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  to 
the  very  foundation-stones,  and  of  all  who  were 
in  it  only  one  escaped  being  crushed  to  death. 
Dandey  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wreck,  and 
it  was  five  o'clock  ere  his  body  was  discovered 
in  an  orehaid,  lying  under  a  tree  at  the  distance 
of  eighty  yirds  from  the  ruins.    He  had  nothing 


on  but  his  nightHshirt»  and  near  him  was  the 
body  of  his  servant.  Neither  of  them  had  t^e 
slightest  bruise  or  firactnre  on  liieir  persons,  nor 
was  the  hair  of  their  heads  singed.  It  was 
plain  that  Damley  had  taken  the  alarm,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  and  had  fled  for  his  life, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  assassins,  and,  tt^ther 
with  his  attendant,  put  to  death  by  strangling — 
the  bodies  being  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  &ey 
were  found,  to  encourage  the  supposition  that 
they  had  been  blown  thither  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion. 

But  while  the  manner  of  Darnley's  death  remiuDed  an 
inscrutable  mystery  to  all  honest  men  in  Scotland,  the 
particulars  of  his  last  moments  were  known  to  the  Ens* 
lish  Marshal,  at  Berwick.  "The  King,'*  writes  ^ 
William  Drury  to  Cecil,  **  was  long  of  d^ng,  and  to  his 
strength  made  debate  for  his  life."  How,  it  may  be 
a^ed,  did  Drury  come  by  this  information?  for  with 
the  single  exception  of  Nelson,  who,  an  hour  after  the 
Queen's  departure  to  Holvzood,  w«nt  to  bed,  "  and  never 
knew  of  anything  tiU  wakened  by  the  fidl  of  the  boose,'' 
no  living  creature  within  those  walls  survived  to  tell  ihm 
tale.  The  report  of  the  princely  victim's  courageooa 
deportment  in  his  unequal  struggle  with  his  murderers, 
must,  therefore,  have  proceeded  either  from  the  assasmns 
themselves,  or  the  conspinttors  by  whom  they  had  been 
employed,  sinoe  the  tonffuei  of  all  other  wUnsMtet  of  that 
scene  were  hushed  m  the  long  silence  of  the  grmee  1 1 

Damley  out  of  the  way,  and  his  principal 
assassin,  BothweU,  acquitted  by  a  sham  trial  of 
the  charge  of  his  mm^er,  that  headlong  ruffian 
proceeded  to  mature  his  plans  for  marrying  the 
Queen  himself,  to  get  the  sovereignty  in  his 
hands.  The  f^t  of  his  being  alr^y  married 
seems  to  have  been  in  his  estimation  a  trifle,  not 
amounting  to  an  obstacle  of  any  importance. 
He  procured  a  bond  from  Mary's  peers  and 
privy  councillors,  in  which  they  shamefully 
pledged  themselves  to  acoomplish  a  maniage 
between  her  and  him,  before  he  thought  of 
obtaining  a  divorce  from  his  own  wife;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  had  carried  off  f^e  Queen 
m  0t  armts  in  open  day,  and  borne  her  a  prisoner 
to  his  impregnable  castle  at  Dnnbar,  and  there 
immured  her  in  solitude,  that  he  thought  of 
hurrying  forward  the  process  of  divorce  between 
himself  and  his  count^.  It  was  without  doubt 
Mary's  marriage  with  BothweU  within  three 
months  of  the  murder  of  Damley,  that  alienated 
from  her  the  love  of  her  subjects  and  heaped 
opprobrium  upon  her  name.  There  is  but  one 
way  for  a  thorough*going  advocate  to  rescue  her 
character  from  the  disgrace  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing— and  Miss  Strickland  boldly  tidces  this  way, 
maugre  any  considerations  of  delicacy.  She 
tells  us  that 

the  lawless  ruffian  sempled  not  to  inflict  on  his  royal 
captive  the  greatest  outrage  that  can  be  oflSered  to  woouin. 
The  fact  continues  to  be  matter  of  controrerBy  among  IiUm 
torians,  yet  no  circumstance  in  history  was  ever  verified 
by  so  important  a  weight  of  evidence;  for  it  wi»  atterted 
in  bonds  of  association,  both  private  and  public,  in  re* 
oords  of  Council,  and,  above  aU,  certified  by  the  voice  ot 
the  Three  Estates  of  Scotland  assembled  in  Wrliamcnt — 
not  by  Mary,  bat  the  shagieless  inUarswho  deprived  her 
of  her  throne  and  tib^ty,  under  the  flimqr  freteooo  that 
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the  w«  the  inaUgator  of  Botbwell'fl  crimes.  Tet  the 
doeamttiiii  tint  oootein  her  ftQl  acquittal  were  framed  by 
thnwheiiB  kngnage  the  meet  poaiUTe  and  explidt*  and 
were  pnhbahed,  with  aoond  of  tnunpeta*  by  the  heralda 
it  the  Harket  Gross  of  Edinbargh  from  time  to  time^ 
within  the  first  seven  months  after  the  offences  were 
porpetnbed  by  BothweH,  and  while  the  Acts  were  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men.  All  the  vitaperatiTe  dedamations 
that  were  ftdmiaated  against  her  from  the  pnlpit,  all 
the  forgeries  and  fictions  that  were  sabeeqoently  devised 
far  the  purpose  of  defaming  her,  cannot  oblitwate  frtmi 
the  Acts  of  the  first  Parliament  of  James  VI.  the  de- 
dantion  that  Qoeen  Mary's  abduction  by  Bothwell 
was  forcible,  her  imprisonment  and  mlBanly  treatment 
bj  him  at  Danbor  Castle  real,  and  her  marriage  to  him 
compulsory.  Sir  James  Melville,  who  was  at  Dunbar 
CaiUe  at  the  same  time,  declares  "  that  the  Queen  could 
not  but  marry  Bothwell  after  what  had  occurred  agunat 
her  will,*  using  words  too  explicit  to  be  repeated  here, 
plsinly  indicating  that  it  was  among  the  erroneous  no- 
tioDs  of  that  age,  that  injuries  of  that  nature  might  be 
repaired  by  marriage. 

This  is  all  very  plaumble,  and  soimds  well,  but 
really  tells  reiy  little  in  favour  of  Mary,  upon 
examination.  In  the  firstplacc,  there  is  little  or  no 
eridenee  of  her  determined  resistance  of  Both- 
well'sviolent  abduction;  andaa  for  the  attestations 
certifying  the  guilt  of  that  ruffian,  they  testify 
rather  to  the  policy  of  ''  the  shameless  traitors 
who  deprived  her  of  her  throne  and  liberty  " 
than  to  the  innocence  of  the  Queen.  Having 
CQDspired  with  Bothwell  to  bring  about  the 
mankgei  it  was  but  playing  the  next  card  in 
their  hands  to  heap  od^um  and  guilt  upon  the 
head  of  their  blundering  tool ;  they  might  have 
put  him  to  death  had  they  chosen  so  to  do,  but  it 
served  their  purpose  better  to  drive  him  into 
exile.  Aa  for  the  declarations  appearing  in  the 
Acts  of  the  first  Parliament  of  James,  they  may 
&iriy  be  attributed  to  a  very  natural  caution  on 
the  part  of  legislators  who  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  might  be  in  a  position  to  suffer  the 
resentment  of  the  King,  had  they  put  upon  the 
iBoord  statements  de&matory  of  his  mother. 

Though  we  cannot  accept  Miss  Strickland's 
portraiture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  as  anything 
a^UDaching  to  a  moral  vera  effigiesy  we  are  botmd 
to  admit  that  from  a  candid  perusal  of  the  nu- 
merous testimonies  here  cited  on  her  behalf,  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  blame  her  feminine  fickle- 
ness, weakness,  and  want  of  wisdom,  than  to 
seek  in  more  shamefiil  and  hateful  vices  of  oha- 
nK^ter  the  source  of  the  miseries  she  brought 
Qp<m  herself  and  her  subjects.  Her  present 
biographer  has  raised  serious  doubts  as  to  her 
oomplScity  in  the  worst  acts  that  disgraced  her 
leiga ;  and  we  are,  as  we  suppose  will  be  most 
of  the  readers  of  these  volumes,  inclined  to  give 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Uai/s  imprisonment  in  Lochleven  Castle,  her 
nuimer  of  1&  there,  and  her  forced  abdication, 
•w  given  in  a  style  at  once  circumstantial  and 
coadse.  No  sooner  was  the  unfortunate  Queen 
wfely  barred  in  with  the  old  strumpet  mother 
of  Moray,  than  Knox  returned  to  Edinbnigh, 
ad  with  the  chivalry  peouliar  to  religious  bigots 
It  aU  tb&at,  «id  with  the  rabid  and  bloodthirsty 


intolerance  that  marked  the  fanatics  of  his  day, 
began  pouring  out  his  maledictions  ''cannon- 
hot  "  against  the  defenceless  woman,  branding 
her  openly  from  the  pulpit  as  a  murderess,  using 
the  coarsest  terms  of  vituperation,  and  de- 
nouncing **  the  great  plagues  of  God  to  Scotland 
if  she  were  spiied."  His  popularity,  beyond 
question,  made  him  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Queen's  enemies,  and  by  his  fulminations  he 
forwarded  the  forced  abdication  which  separated 
her  from  her  people.  When  Mary  was  pressed 
to  sign  the  suicidal  document — 

"  \yhnt !  '*  she  exclaimed,  '*  shall  I  set  my  hand  to  a 
delibemte  fiedaehood,  and  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  my 
noblea  relinqtiish  the  oflSce  God  has  ^ven  to  me,  to  my 
acm,  an  infant,  little  more  than  a  year  old,  incapable  of 
goreming  the  realm,  that  my  brother  Moray  nuy  reion 
in  hia  name  P  "  She  waa  proceeding  to  demonatntte  & 
mireaaonableneaB  of  what  waa  required  of  her,  but  Lindsay 
oontemptuoosly  interrupted  her  with  scomM  laughter ; 
then,  scowling  ferodouslv  upon  her,  he  swore  with  a  deep 
oath,  *'  that  if  she  would  not  sign  those  instruments,  he 
wonld  do  it  with  her  heart*a  blood,  and  cast  her  into  the 
hike  to  feed  the  fishes."  ....  Her  heart  was  too 
fuU  to  continue  the  unequal  contest.  "  I  am  not  vet 
flye-and -twenty,"  she  pftthetically  observed — somewbat 
more  she  wotdd  have  said,  but  her  utterance  failed  her, 
and  she  began  to  weep  with  hysterical  emotion.  Sir 
Robert  Melville,  affecting  an  air  of  the  deepest  concern, 
whiroered  in  her  ear  an  earnest  entreaty  for  her  ''to  save 
her  fife  by  signing  the  papers,"  reiterating,  "that  what- 
ever she  did  would  be  invidid,  because  extorted  by  force." 
Mary's  tears  continued  to  flow,  but  sign  she  would  not, 
till  Lindsay,  infuriated  by  her  resolute  resistance,  swore 
"that,  having  begun  the  matter,  he  would  finish  it  then 
and  there,"  forced  the  pen  into  her  reluctant  hand,  and, 
according  to  the  popular  scene  of  this  lawless  violence, 
grafted  her  arm  ui  the  struggle  so  rudely,  as  to  leave 
&e  prints  of  his  mul-clad  fingers  visibly  impressed.  In 
an  access  of  pain  and  terror,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
arerted  head,  she  affixed  her  resal  signature  to  the  three 
deeds  without  once  looking  at  them. 

The  fifth  volume  closes  with  this  act  of  Mary's 
life ;  the  next  will  probably  record  the  termina- 
tion of  her  sorrowful  career. 


Dirt  and  Ptctureg  Separated,  in  the  WorJcs  of  the 
Old  Masters,  By  Henky  Hebeitt.  London : 
Holyoake  and  Co.  1 854. 
When  a  "picture-worm,"  as  Mr.  Merritt  de- 
sig:nate8  the  amateur  collector,  purchases  an  old 
painting,  the  first  question  which  arises  in  his 
mind  is.  How  much  on  the  face  of  this  canvas  is 
picture  and  how  much  is  dirt  ?  Amateur  col- 
lectors are  generally  quite  as  much  impelled  by 
the  spirit  of  discovery  as  by  a  love  of  art,  and 
by  gentlemen  of  this  class  whole  acres  of  canvas 
are  purchased  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  London, 
simply  because  they  are  "  dirty  acres,"  which 
would  not  be  bought  at  all  were  they  cleansed 
from  their  dirt.  The  filth  which  a  century  or 
two  has  accumulated  upon  a  dilapidated  canvas 
or  panel  has  more  charms  for  the  majority  of 
stall-hunting  connoisseurs  than  has  the  highest 
artistic  merit,  because  it  imparts  a  speculative 
character  to  the  purchase  of  it ;  and  the  more  it 
is  incrusted  with  filth  of  all  kinds,  the  moro 
speculative  &id  the  more  acceptable  it  is.  When 
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some  purblind  old  fogey  has  got  possession  of  a 
bargain  of  this  kind,  ho  lugs  it  home,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  sets  to  work  cleaning  it  him- 
self. If  it  will  "  friction,"  as  the  tenn  is — 
that  is,  if  he  can  raise  the  vamish  by  rubbiqg 
with  finger  or  thumb,  he  accounts  himself 
happy;  and,  laying  it  flat  on  his  dining-table, 
he  fiictions  away  till  his  hands  are  tender  and 
blistered,  the  house  filled  with  the  vile  odour 
of  stale  mastic,  and  the  picture  covered  ancle 
deep  in  the  dust  of  dry  vamish  which  he  has 
rubbed  up.  Then  down-stairs  he  rushes  with  it 
to  the  pump,  gives  it  a  liberal  sluicing,  to  wash 
off  the  dust,  and  triumphantly  examines  the 
progress  he  has  made,  If  it  is  a  landscape  he 
does  not  see  that  he  has  rasped  off  half  the 
thin  final  touches  which  gave  character  to  the 
foliage,  and  scrubbed  away  the  outline  of  the 
distfmt  mountain  and  merged  it  into  the  sky  j 
or,  if  it  is  a  portrait,  that  he  has  got  rid  of  the 
carnations  and  half  the  delicate  grays  along 
with  them.  But  he  does  see  that  certain  parts  of 
the  picture  stubbornly  resist  his  rubbing,  and 
remain  yet  lustrous  and  shiny,  while  all  the  rest 
is  opaque  as  a  plastered  wall.  So  he  attacks 
tho  stubborn  parts  once  more,  and  nothing 
daunted  at  perceiving  that  the  dust  which  he 
raises  the  second  time,  comes  up  of  a  brown,  a 
saffron,  or  of  a  purple  colour,  labours  away  till 
the  whole  of  the  lustrous  surface  is  ground  off, 
when  he  conceives  that  his  mission  is  acoom- 
plished, — as  it  is  effectually — ^the  picture  being 
irretrievably  ruined.  We  have  seen  this  process 
performed  a  hundred  times  at  least,  and  always 
to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  the  operator,  who 
invariably  conceives  that  by  its  performance  he 
adds  a  thousand  per  cent,  or  so  to  the  value  of 
his  purchase. 

"Wlien  a  gentleman  amateur  gets  beyond 
friction  and  dabbles  in  **  the  doctor"  and  all 
manner  of  solvents,  the  result,  if  possible,  is  still 
worse — the  picture  in  that  case  being  not  only 
skinned,  but  frequently  disappearing  so  far  as 
to  render  the  question  whether  it  was  originally 
a- landscape  or  a  portrait  a  matter  not  easy  of 
decision.  "We  are  not  joking,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  observe ;  we  have  heard  the  case  in 
point  seriously  disciissed  more  than  once ;  and 
we  adduce  these  facts  in  the  present  instance  to 
show  that  Mr.  Herritt  is  perfectly  right  in  attri- 
buting the  destruction  of  works  of  art,  not  to 
the  professed  restorers,  who  devote  their  lives  to 
an  important  work,  but  to  the  ignorance  of  idle 
amateurs,  who  have  a  fancy  for  pictures  and 
picture-buying. 

Of  all  undertakings  relating  to  the  arts,  that 
of  cleaning  a  picture  of  any  value  requires  the 
most  caution,  the  most  delicacy  of  handling,  and 
the  most  certainty  of  knowlec^e.  Of  this  fact 
the  best  of  our  artists  are  perfectly  aware. 
Turner  would  not  attempt  to  restore  his  own 
pictures  when  they  needed  it.  Etty  ruiaed  one 
of  his  own  by  failing  in  the  endeavour  to  repair 
it — conunittuig  the  same  blunder  which  is  siaU- 


dously  charged  upon  tho  restorers.  The  diffi- 
culty of  cleaning  a  picture  arises  from  the  fact 
that  no  two  painters  pursue  precisely  ihe  same 
process  in  paintuig.  One  man,  like  Rubens  or 
Salvator  Rosa,  or  like  Miiller  in  some  of  his 
latter  works,  will  build  up  his  picture  with 
masses  of  colour  thrown  on  tho  canvas  with  a 
large  brush  and  in  almost  a  dry  state;  and  wiU 
finish  his  work  without  recourse  to  after  glazings 
and  washings  or  thin  colourings  of  any  kind,  by- 
whatever  technical  term  they  maybe  designated. 
The  man  who  thus  paints  is  the  true  painter, 
whose  every  touch  is  an  inspiration  of  genius. 
His  works,  thus  solidly  constructed,  have  the 
elements  of  durability  in  themselves;  they 
rarely  need  restoring,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term,  and  are  not  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  cleaning  that  they  will  occa- 
sionally demand.  Another  pursues  a  con- 
trary method.  He  works  with  a  small  tool 
and  with  thin  colours,  and  covers  a  sqiuire  foot 
of  canvas  with  less  amount  of  pigment  than 
the  former  will  lay  on  a  square  inch.  His 
approaches  to  truth  are  gradual  and  never  more 
than  approximative — ^he  may  astonish  by  minute- 
ness and  fidelity  in  detail,  but  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses are  generally  in  tho  transcript  of  the  most 
trivial  objects — such  as  a  birdcage,  a  ohandeUer, 
or  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs.  His  picture  is  a  work 
of  industry  more  than  it  is  of  art — a  mirado  of 
perseverance  and  accurate  imitation,  but  no  more 
a  work  of  genius  than  is  a  photograph  view-  To 
hannoniso  the  work  of  separate  sittings  extend- 
ing perhaps  over  many  weeks,  a  third  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  glazings,  washings,  scumb- 
Ungs,  scrapings,  and  all  sorts  of  mechanical 
contrivances.  His  work  when  finished,  owes 
its  durability  to  the  protecting  shield  of  hard 
vamish  with  which  he  is  prudent  enough  to 
cover  it,  or  to  mix  in  sufficient  quantity  with 
his  vehicle  in  the  course  of  working.  Thus  it 
is  that  painters  adapt  their  materials  to  their 
own  necessities — the  vehicles  made  use  of  by 
different  artists  are  as  various  almost  as  are 
their  several  modes  of  handling — and  against 
this  everlasting  variety  the  restorer  has  to  be 
upon  his  guard ;  he  knows  by  experience  that  a 
solvent  wliich  wiU  scarcely  touch  tho  work 
of  one  painter  will  obliterate  that  of  another  of 
the  same  era ;  and  he  has  to  contend  with  the 
exigencies  of  either  case.  Many  of  the  worst 
pictures  to  clean  are  thoso  of  the  English  masteis. 
Sir  Joshua  painted  most  of  his  in  a  dishonest, 
positively  unprincipled  maimer,  plastering  on* 
the  vilest  and  cheapest  material  in  the  preparatory 
processes,  from  sheer  stinginess,  and  lavishing 
his  unrivalled  colour  upon  this  beggarly  ground. 
Partly  to  this  cause,  and  partly  to  the  exe- 
crable vehicle  he  used,  it  is  owing  that  his 
pictures  have  cracked  into  such  awful  chasms — 
that  their  colouring  is  but  the  shadow  <rf  what 
it  once  was,  and  Uieir  restoratioii,  even  by  the 
cleverest  hand,  Ib  an  impossibility.  The  general 
use  of  m^gilp^  wMch  ail  Bsg^  tirlists  nse 
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more  or  less,  is,  and  will  coQidnue  to  be,  more 
deetructiye  to  works  of  art  than  all  the  atrocities 
of  amateur  coUeotors  or  soi-dUant  restorers.  Its 
portabilitj,  its  ready  drying  quality,  and  its 
temporary  brilliaacy,  renaer  it  a  convenience  to 
the  painter;  but  its  effects  are  always  bad,  and 
vhen  it  is  used  in  large  quantities,  are  fatal  to 
tlie  peimaneiice  of  his  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  the  substitutes  for  megilp  wluch 
have  been  lately  invented  may  have  the  effect 
of  ousting  it  &om  the  favour  it  has  so  long  en- 
joyed. An  artist  is  morally  bound  to  use  dur- 
able materials  in  his  work ;  and  since  he  paints 
for  money,  which  seems  the  sole  impulse  to  art 
among  us  in  the  present  day,  to  give  the  pur- 
chaser an  article  as  durable  as  he  can  make  it. 

The  virulent  cry  raised  some  time  back  against 
the  London  restorers,  who  are  incomparably  the 
most  skilful  in  Europe,  was,  we  presume,  the 
moving  cause  to  Mr.  Merritt's  advocacy.  Whe- 
ther he  be  personally  interested  in  their  vindi- 
cation, is  a  question  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do;  but  ho  has  performed  the  task  temper- 
ately and  well,  and  with  more  modesty  by  far 
than  those  who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side. 
He  might  have  afBrmed  with  perfect  truth  that 
there  are  now  in  existence  in  this  country  miles 
of  galleries  of  excellent  pictures  (not,  of  course, 
works  of  the  highest  art,  but  works  of  fine 
talent)  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  and 
doing  the  work  of  educating  the  popular  eye 
and  forming  the  popular  taste,  which,  but  for 
the  eff(His  of  the  restorers,  would  have  been  at 
this  moment  rotting  in  some  dark  limbo  or 
damp  cellar^  or  lost  irrecoverably  to  the  world. 
He  might  have  said  that  of  the  really  practical 
knowl^ge  regarding  the  modes  of  working  pur- 
sned  by  th&  old  painters,  nine-tenths  at  least 
have  originated  with  the  restorers,  as  the  fruit 
of  experiments  they  were  led  to  make  in  the 
eonrse  of  their  profession;  and  that  to  them 
the  practice  of  art  among  ourselves  is  largely 
indebted,  owing  to  this  mechanical  knowledge 
which  they  have  diffased.  He  might  have 
shown  what  a  flood  of  light  the  removal  of  dirt 
fifom  pictures  has  thrown  upon  art  in  general, 
and  asked  ''  an  Artist"  whether  the  glazing 
system  itself  did  not  spring  to  life  anew  from 
Ac  restorer's  researches?  or  whether  an  acci- 
dental coat  of  dirt  did  not  suggest  the  myste- 
rioQs  process  of  scumbling  over  lights  ?  He 
aa^t  have  asked  whether,  when  any  mortal 
mischief  has  really  been  done  upon  the  national 
pictuxes,  that  mischief  was  the  work  of  a  pro- 
fessional restorer,  or  that  of  some  pretentious 
Italian  quack  imported  by  Government  for  the 
purpose ;  or  of  some  conceited  B. A.,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  business  he  condescended  to 
undertake?  And,  lastly,  he  might  have  in- 
quired who  it  was  that  first  discovered  the  hoaxes 
perpetrated  upon  the  Committee  by  the  sale  of 
sham  originals,  by  which,  owing  to  the  buU- 
Wded  obtuBoaess  of  Boyal  AcademicianB,  the 
pohlic  were  pfamdered  of  tiheir  money?    That 


he  did  not  make  these  assertions,  or  ask  these 
questions,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Merritt  is  a  restorer  himself, 
and  too  modest  to  speak  out. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  suggestive  volume, 
we  must  advert  briefly  to  Chapter  IX.,  which  is 
headed  "An  Ideal  Process  of  Pamting."  The 
idea,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  one  that  could 
never  be  carried  successftdly  into  practice. 
The  author  recommends  the  painter  of  a  flower- 
piece,  or,  as  it  would  appear,  of  any  other 
subject,  to  draw  first  his  outline  on  paper 
— ^to  trace  it  on  a  perfectly  white  ground 
on  a  panel — then  to  make  out  the  entire 
details  to  a  state  of  perfect  finish  in  lamp- 
black and  white-lead,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete 
representation  of  the  flowers  if  instead  of  grow- 
ing in  the  garden  they  had  been  moulded  in 
driven  snow.  The  picture  being  thus  finished 
and  dried,  he  proposes  that  the  colouring  should 
be  completely  effected  by  thin  transparent 
washes ;  and  he  appears  to  think  that  a  produc« 
tion  equal  to  a  flower-piece  by  Van  Huysum 
would  be  thus  obtained.  "We  wiU  t^ke  the 
liberty  to  inform  him  what  would  be  the  actual 
results.  Could  he  obtain  a  purely  crystalline 
medium  for  the  dilution  of  his  transparent* 
colours,  and  one  which  would  dry,  as  spring- 
water  does,  without  a  stain,  he  would  achieve 
something  almost  approaching  to  the  perfection 
of  a  coloured  print.  But  inasmuch  as  ho  would 
have  to  use  oil  for  diluting  the  colour,  and  as 
that  would  dry  more  or  less  yellow,  he  would 
fall  so  much  short  of  the  water-coloured  print. 
A  rose-leaf  produced  by  glazing  on  white  would 
show  very  like  a  fac-simile  of  one  cut  out  of 
blotting-paper.  What  does  Eubens  say,  "the 
lights  may  be  loaded  as  much  as  you  think 
proper ;"  and  they  mttst  in  fact  possess  a  certain 
solidity,  or,  in  oil-painting,  they  wiU  not  be 
lights  at  all,  though  the  subject  be  the  flimsiest 
blossom  or  the  web  of  the  gossamer.  The  idea 
will  never  do.  To  paint  in  black  and  white  is  a 
very  common  practice,  and  in  former  times  was 
more  followed  than  it  is  now — ^it  is  not  a  bad 
ground  to  work  upon,  and  we  know  portrait- 
painters  who  adopt  that  plan  invariably,  though 
it  is  accompanied,  we  think,  with  an  imneccssary 
waste  of  time ;  but  we  never  heard  till  now  of 
completing  the  picture  by  transparent  washes. 

A  short  chapter  on  Picture  Destroyers  ad- 
ministers merited  reproof  to  those  gentry  who, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  restorer  as 
the  Methuselah  pill-man  does  to  the  M.B.C.S., 
plimder  the  publio  under  false  pretences. 

ChmwdU:  its  Mines  and  Miners,  With  Sketches 
of  Scenery.  (TraveUers'  Library).  London  : 
Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
We  travel  far  and  wide  over  the  earth's  surface, 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  in  scenery  and  in 
character,  and  of  wonders  in  nature  and  art| 
and  we  neglect  the  marvels  that  lie  within  reach 
at  home,  and  which  we  might  visit  at  any  time 
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at  the  cost  of  a  few  hours*  railway  traycUing. 
How  many  are  there  who  have  ranaacked 
Switzerland,  yawned  in  the  Vatican,  climbed 
the  Pyramids,  and  chiboukcd  it  in  Constanti- 
nople, who  have  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  bestow  a  glance  upon  Cornwall — ^never  sus- 
pecting that  a  tour  in  that  direction  would  bet- 
ter repay  them  for  their  time  and  trouble.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  publication  of  this 
little  work,  by  directing  a  new  stream  of  travel- 
lers towards  the  Land's  End,  will  open  a  &esh 
source  of  interest  to  the  migratory  multitude. 
The  author,  who  reports  everything  from  per- 
sonal investigation,  exhibits  the  entire  Cornish 
world,  both  above  ground  and  below  —  its 
fisheries,  its  mines  of  tin,  copper  and  lead,  its 
hardy  miners  and  their  families,  with  their 
occupations  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  their 
peculiar  characteristics,  personal,  social  and  re- 
ligious, their  past  history  and  their  present  con- 
dition. Ho  sketches  the  wild  surface  of  the 
mining  country  and  the  waste  and  craggy 
scenery  of  the  coasts,  with  their  grotesque  air- 
balanced  masses — the  barren  wildernesses  of  the 
moors,  and  the  antiquated  ruins  of  a  former 
day — with  a  picturesque  pen  in  words  that  are 
veritable  tints  and  colours.  Utility,  however,  is 
the  main  purpose  of  his  work,  and  sound  practical 
information,  available  to  the  statistician  or  the 
man  of  commerce,  is  the  staple  of  his  pages.  The 
whole  economyof  mines  and  mining — the  dif&cul- 
ties,  dangers  and  speculative  nature  of  the  pursuit, 
are  here  laid  open  without  extenuation  on  the 
one  hand,  or  exaggeration  on  the  other.  Facts 
are  the  data  from  which  he  draws  his  conclu- 
sions, and  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  the  argu- 
ments he  makes  use  of,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  Passages  both 
pathetic  and  humorous  relieve  the  current  of  the 
narrative ;  and  had  we  room  we  should  extract 
a  most  comic  account  of  the  exploits  of  Messrs. 
Teague  and  Sneaguo,  Mining  Agents  in  Copper- 
court — for  which,  however,  we  must  send  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself. 

Tit  for  Tat ;  or,  American  Fixings  of  English 
ifumaniti/.  By  a  L.U)T.  London:  Clarke 
and  Beeton.  1855. 
A  Last  is  a  very  smart  writer,  who  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  revenged  upon  the  English 
people  for  the  various  demonstrations  they  have 
made  against  American  Slavery.  With  this  end 
in  view,  she  concocts  a  storj'  in  which  every 
instance  of  inhumanity  to  be  raked  together 
from  newspaper  reports  and  Parliamentary  re- 
cords is  worked  in  as  an  incident.  A  child  stolen 
J&om  his  parents  and  brought  up  as  a  chimney- 
sweep is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  which  is  rather  of 
the  stock  kind,  and  offers  nothing  very  new 
either  in  construction  or  character.  All  the 
i^minable  cruelties  of  which  the  vilest  Eng- 
lishmen have  of  late  years  been  guilty  and 
punished  for,  ore  lugged  in  and  arranged  as  so 
many  proofs  of  the  brutaUty  of  the  national 


character.  "A  Lady"  does  not  choose  to  see  that 
abuses,  however  numerous  and  deplorable,  which 
arise  incidentally  from  individual  disregard  of 
the  moral  law,  kick  the  beam  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  systematised  and  legalised 
robbery  and  wrong:  and  not  seeing  this,  or 
being  impenetrable  to  the  truth  and  logic  of  it, 
the  force  of  her  argument,  like  a  shot  that 
misses  its  mark,  is  thrown  away.  Moreover,  the 
fact  of  our  guilt,  if  it  were  proved,  would  not 
palliate*  the  guilt  of  the  man-stealer.  We  arc 
doing  our  best  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
masses  immersed  in  ignorance  which  begets 
cruelty,  and  to  win  them  over  to  the  side  of 
humanity  and  kindness.  If  America  will  enter- 
tain a  Hndred  view  with  regard  to  her  slaves, 
first  instructing  and  then  manumitting  them, 
she  will  have  a  more  valid  right  to  teach  us  our 

duty.  

Report  of  a  Public  Discussion  (on  Secularism  J  be- 
tween the  Rev,  Brewin  Grant,  B.A.,  and  George 
Jacob  Kolyoake,  Esq,,  held  in  the  City  HM^ 
Glasgow,  London :  Hall  and  Virtue.  Glas- 
gow :  R.  Stark. 
This  is  a  painful  instance  of ''  the  demoralisation 
of  public  advocacy"  by  the  substitution  of  debate 
for  discussion.  The  phrase  is  Mr.  Grant's.  The 
fault  is  also  his.  He  had  to  meet,  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  the  advocate  of  a  system  all  whoso 
little  strength  is  drawn  from  the  unchristiaii 
spirit  of  Christians, — and,  instead]  of  confining 
him  to  the  high  ground  of  general  principles  and 
historical  examples,  he  insists  on  dragging  him. 
through  a  dirty  "  pool  of  personalities."  As  a 
combatant,  Mr.  Grant  may  have  found  ''  his  ad- 
vantage in  this ;  for  no  man,  the  last  series  of 
whose  publications  extend  to  seventeen  volumes, 
affording  "  five  hundred  quotations,"  and  whose 
public  Ufe  runs  over  twenty  years  of  conflict 
and  change,  can  afford,  without  dialectic  lose, 
the  exhibition  of  his  inconsistencies,  whether  of 
opinion  or  of  temper.  But  though  Mr.  Grant 
may  gain,  we  are  certain  that  Christianity 
suffers. 

We  have  many  readers  in  Glasgow ;  and  some 
of  them  may  remember,  with  a  very  different 
feeling,  the  six  nights  in  the  City  Hall,  antici- 
pated by  Dr.  Anderson  as  "  a  display  of  intellec- 
tual gladiatorship."  We  beg  of  such  to  compare 
with  tliis  Discussion  the  report  of  that  carried 
on  between  the  Bev.  Mr.  Townley  and  Mr. 
Holyoake,  some  two  years  since.  It  imparted 
to  our  minds  a  heightened  estimate  of  the 
mental  powers  of  both  those  gentlem^ — an 
almost  «&ectionate  reverence  for  the  one,  a  re- 
spectful compassion  for  the  other — a  deepened 
conviction  of  the  value  of  ChristLanity — a  pro- 
founder  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  Secularism  to 
its  own  ends ;  an  almost  diudiering  sense  of  its 
deficiency  in  contrast  with  the  system  it  would 
displace.  We  very  much  regretted  that  certain 
parties,  infiuential  among  Gongregationalists, 
were  not  content  to  let  well  alone.  Desiderating 
"  more  of  the  boa  constrictor"  than  good  Mr. 
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Townley  would  afEbrd  them,  they  seat  forth  Mr. 
Battlesnake  Grant.  This  ;s  his  second  en- 
ooimter  with  Mr.  Holyoake,  and  it  is  as 
much  below  the  £rst,  as  the  first  was 
below  the  former,  in  all  by  which  ''truth, 
morals,  and  religion"  can  gain.  Through 
these  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  smalL 
print,  we  find  not  twenty  pages  of  aigument, 
and  scarce  a  sentence  of  eloquent  or  even  fervid 
rhetoric.  Instead  of  appeal  and  counter-appeal 
to  the  understanding  and  moral  sense  of  the 
audience,  we  have  Mr.  Grant  trying  to  prove 
Mr.  Holyoake  a  hypocrite  and  a  Uar, — ^and  Mr. 
Holyoake  retorting  that  Mr.  Grant  makes 
Christianity  eminently  "  disagreeable."  Tho 
one  excels  in  witty  insolence — the  other,  in 
bitter  epigram.  "In  everything  he  is  un- 
truthful," says  Mr.  Grant  of  his  opponent.  "He 
is  the  helot  inebriated  with  epithets,"  returns 
Mr.  Holyoake.  The  ungentlcmanly  runs  even 
to  the  disgusting ;  Mr.  Grant  pushing  his  accu- 
sations of  Mr.  Holyoake  to  that  of  complicity 
with  imparity,  and  the  vindication  involving 
references  that  should  not  soil  these  pages.  It 
is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  three  thousand 
people  who  for  six  nights  attended  this  edifying 
spectacle,  at  a  cost  of  eighteenpence  each,  that 
they  rarely  suffered  a  disturbing  expression  of 
feeling  to  escape  them.  There  is  enough  of  the 
inevitably  painful  in  these  oral  controversies — 
where  sacred  names  and  things  are  sure  to  be 
roughly  handled;  the  systematic  irritation  of 
personal  and  partisan  feeling  is  a  trial  which  no 
English  audience  would  endure. 

Chnmiclen  of  Wblf&rtU  Roost,  and  other  Papers. 

By  WAsmNGxoK  Ibtutq.    Author's  Edition. 

Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co. 
A  ToLmcE  from  the  pen  of  the  American  Oliver 
Goldsmith — a  pen  that  "  adorns  whatever  it 
touches'* — ^is  always  welcome  :  the  more  so 
when  marked  "Author's  edition,"  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  it  without  compunction.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  of  this  is  absolutely  new, — ^but 
it  is  all  weU  worth  preserving.  The  opening, 
and  principal,  paper  is  a  supplemental  chapter  of 
the  immortal  Knickerbocker  History : — 

Aboot  five-and-twenty  miles  from  the  ancient  and  re- 
nowned diy  of  Manhattan,  formerly  called  New  Amster- 
dam, and  vulgarly  called  New  York,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  that  expansion  of  the  Hudson,  known  among  Dntch 
mariners  of  yore  as  the  Tappan  Zee,  being  in  fact  the 
great  Mediterranean  Sea  of  the  New  Netherlands,  stands 
a  little  old-fiufai<med  stone  mansion,  all  made  np  of  gable- 
cods,  and  as  fall  of  angles  and  comers  as  an  old  cocked 
hat.  It  is  said,  in  fact,  to  have  been  modelled  after  the 
cocked  bat  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  as  the  Escurial  was 
modelled  after  the  gri<£ron  of  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence. 
Though  bat  of  small  ^mensions,  yet,  like  many  small 
people;  it  is  of  mighty  spirit,  and  values  itself  greatly  on 
tts  antiquiU,  being  one  of  the  oldest  edifices^  for  its  size, 
in  the  whole  country. 

Such  was  Wolfert's  Boost.  Now  for  Volfert, 
its  builder — ^and  its  origin : — 

He  was  a  worthy  bat  iU-starred  man,  whose  aim  through 
Ule  had  been  to  Hve  in  peace  and  quiet.    For  this  he 


had  migrated  from  Holland*  dnven  abroad  by  family 
fends  and  wrangline  neighbours.  He  had  warred  for 
quiet  throagh  the  fidgeting  reign  of  T^Uiam  the  Testy, 
and  the  fighting  reign  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  sharing 
in  every  brawl  and  ribroasting,  in  his  eagerness  to  keep 
the  peace  and  promote  public  tranquillity.  It  was  his 
doom,  in  fact,  to  meet  a  head-wind  at  every  turn,  and  be 
kept  in  a  constant  fume  and  fret  by  the  perverseness  of 
mankind.  Had  he  served  on  a  modem  jury,  he  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  eleven  unreasonable  men  opposed 
to  him. 

At  the  time  when  the  province  of  the  New  Netherlands 
was  wrested  from  the  domination  of  their  High  Mighti. 
nesses  by  the  combined  forces  of  dd  and  New  England, 
Wolfert  retired  in  high  dudgeon  to  this  fastness  in  the 
wilderness,  with  the  Inttir  determination  to  bury  him- 
self fri>m  the  world,  and  live  here  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  quiet.  In  token  of  that  fixed  purpose,  he  in- 
scribed over  his  door — ^his  teeth  denched  at  the  time — 
his  favourite  Dutch  motto,  "Lust  in  Bust"  (pleasure  in 
quiet).  The  manmon  was  thence  called  "Wolferfs 
Rust"  (Wolfieri's  Best);  but  by  the  uneducated,  who 
did  not  understand  Dutch,  Wolferfs  Boost;  probably 
from  its  qufunt  cock-loft  look,  and  from  its  having  a 
weathercock  perched  on  every  gable. 

A  shrewish  wife,  and  Yankee  witchcraft, 
allowed  poor  "Wolfert  but  little  enjoyment  of 
his  Boost ; — his  ghost  spoiled  it  for  his  succes- 
sors ; — and  in  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was  suc- 
cessively a  great  annoyance  and  an  easy  capture 
to  the  loyaHsts.  Bebmlt,  it  was  in  due  time 
visited  by  the  antiquarian  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker; and  it  was  there  he  learned,  among 
other  now  world-famous  legends,  that  of  Sleepy 
Hollow : — 

The  church  itself  was  a  monument  of  by-gone  days. 
It  had  been  built  in  the  early  times  of  the  province.  A 
tablet  over  the  portal  bore  the  names  of  its  founders. 
Frederick  Fillipson,  a  mighty  man  of  yore,  patron  of 
Conkers,  and  his  wife,  Katrine  Van  Courtland,  of  the 
Van  GoorUands  of  Croton;  a  powerful  family  connec- 
tion, with  one  foot  resting  on  Spiting  Devil  Creek,  and 
the  other  on  tho  Croton  Kiver. 

Two  weathercocks,  with  the  initial  of  these  illustrious 
personages,  graced  each  end  of  the  church ;  one  perched 
over  the  belfW,  the  other  over  the  chancel*  As  osaal 
with  ecclesiastical  weathercocks,  each  pointed  a  different 
way ;  and  there  was  a  perpetual  contradiction  between 
them  on  all  points  of  windy  doctrine;  emblematic,  alas! 
of  the  Christian  propensity  to  schism  and  controversy. 

In  the  burying-ground  a^aoent  to  the  church  reposed 
the  earliest  fathers  of  a  wide  rural  neighbourhood.  Here 
fimiilies  were  garnered  together,  side  by  side,  in  long 
platoons,  in  this  Inst  gatlicring  place  of  kindred.  With 
pious  hand  would  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  turn  down 
the  weeds  and  brambles  which  had  overgrown  the  tomb- 
stones, to  decipher  inscriptions  in  Dnteh  and  English, 
of  the  names  and  virtues  of  succeeding  generations  of 
Van  Tassels,  Van  Warts,  and  other  historical  worthies, 
with  their  portraitures  faithfully  carved,  all  bearing  tho 
family  likeness  to  cherubs. 

The  congregation  in  those  days  was  of  a  truly  nirnl 
character.  City  fashions  had  not  as  yet  stolen  up  to 
Sleepy  Hollow.  Dutch  sun-bonnets  and  honest  homespun 
bUII  prevailed.  £verything  was  in  primitive  style,  even 
to  the  bucket  of  water  and  tin  cup  near  the  door  in 
summer,  to  assuage  the  thirst  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather  or  by  the  drouth  of  the  sermon. 

We  could  not  resist  copying  this  exquisite  bit 
of  description,  dashed  witii  good-natured  satire 
— ^but  the  indulgence  costs  us  the  omission  of  a 
page  or  two  from  the  interesting  history  of  Mr. 
"Boblincon;"  an  American  bird  of  Spring,  rival- 
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ling  our  lark  in  the  spiritud  of  his  early  song, 
but  exceeding  the  lark  in  subsequent  groasness, 
and  coming,  like  it,  to — ^the  spit!  A  story 
containing  a  moral,  says  Geoffirey  Crayon, 
''worthy  the  attention  of  all  little  birds  and 
little  boys;  warning  them  to  keep  to  those 
refined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  which  raised 
him  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  popularity  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career ;  but  to  eschew  all  ten- 
dency to  that  gross  and  dissipated  indulgence 
which  brought  this  mistaken  little  bird  to  an 
untimely  end." 

Among  the  "other  pafers"  are  sketches  of 
the  Tuileries, — ^Recollections  of  the  Alhambra, 
— Tales  Sentimental  and  Spectral, — Tales  of  the 
Seminoles — and  "the  Early  Experiences  of  Mr. 
Ealph  Eingwood/'  •  These  last  have  a  substan- 
tial value,  as  the  actual  adventures  of  the  Gro- 
vemor  Duval,  of  Florida;  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  men  who  find  their  way  to  Ame- 
rica's high,  places,  and  of  the  road  they  take. 

A  Word  in  Season ;  or,  Comforting  ITioiigMs  to 
the  Relatives  of  the  Fallen  Brave,  By  Rev.  J. 
CxjMmNo,  D.D.,  r.R.S.E.  London:  J.  F. 
Shaw.  1855. 
This  little  volume  contains  the  substance  of  four 
religious  discourses  delivered  before  a  congre- 
gation containing  among  its  members  a  number 
of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  soldiers  wounded 
or  slain  in  the  battles  of  the  Crimea.  The  object 
of  the  preacher  was  to  supply  consolation  to  the 
bereaved.  "Words  that  comforted  them,"  he 
observes,  "  may  comfort  others.  With  this  view 
they  are  printed."  There  will  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  excellence  and  appositeness  of  these 
addresses.  They  meet  the  want  of  the  hour, 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  surviving 
relatives  of  the  fallen.  An  Appendix  supplies 
some  touching  particulars  concerning  poor  An- 
struthcr  of  the  23d  Fusiliers,  who  fell  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma. 


a    Family    Journal.      By  Emile 
London:  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
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SOUVESTBE. 

1855. 

SouvESTBE  is  a  very  simple  and  agreeable  writer, 
already  favourably  known  to  the  English  by  his 
"  Confessions  of  a  Working-man."  The  present 
is  a  much  larger  work,  written  in  the  same 
simple  style,  with  the  same  fidelity  to  nature, 
the  same  wholesome  Christian  philosophy.  It 
details  the  history  of  a  French  middle-class 
family,  from  the  marriage  of  the  parents  up  to 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  only  son.  Two  admirable  characters, 
the  old  father,  a  retired  militaire,  and  Aunt 
Roubert,  a  most  amusing  sample  of  the  good 
household  manager,  exclusively  French,  are  in- 
troduced; and  both  play  a  good  part  in  the  story. 
The  revelations  which  tins  volume  afibrds  of 
domestic  life  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
will  strike  most  readers  with  their  novelty — and 
they  will  do  so  because  they  are  pictures  of  wbat 


actually  exists,  and  are  therefore  rather  start- 
lingly  unlike  the  stereotyped  representations  of 
our  own  fictionists.  We  need  hardly  add  that 
the  tendency  of  the  book  is  to  promote  the  love 
of  all  that  is  beautiM  and  true. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Among  the  books  received  which  must  be  classed 
under  this  head  comes  first,  Hie  History  of  the 
Chartist  Movement,  by  R.  G.  Gammage,  Part 
m.,  of  which  we  must  forbear  all  criticism 
until  the  complete  volume  comes  to  hand. — ^We 
must  say  the  same  of  the  first  number  oi Poland; 
its  History,  Constitution,  &c.,  by  Count  Kra- 
sinski  (Chapman  and  Hall). — An  Inquiry  Re- 
specting the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  plain,  but 
earnest  appeal  to  all  Christians  in  behalf  of  the 
simple  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
author,  T.  H.  Milner,  reasons  soundly  and  per- 
suasively on  an  important  subject,  and  we  hope 
will  obtain  what  Ms  sincerity  entitles  him  to, 
an  impartial  hearing. — Observations  on  the  Dis- 
cipline  and  Management  of  Convicts,  By  J. 
Field,  M.A.  (Longman),  is  a  practical  essay  by 
the  chaplain  of  Berkshire  Gkol,  upon  a  subject 
with  wluch  ho  has  been  long  familiar,  and  has 
studied  deeply.  He  advocates  the  continuance 
of  the  twelve  months'  solitary  confinement, 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  to  nine 
months.  He  would  do  away  with  the  gratui- 
ties, or  so-called  earnings  given  to  prisoners  on 
their  discharge,  or  at  any  rate  provide  for  their 
proper  application  if  they  are  to  be  continued. 
He  would  abolish  the  Ticket-of-Leave  system 
as  leading  to  collusion  and  fruud  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners'  friends;  and  he  would  promote 
the  emigration  of  discharged  prisoners,  as  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  mode  of  leading  them  to 
pursue  an  honest  fife.  The  writer's  opinions 
are  evidently  of  considerable  weight,  and,  it 
seems  to  us,  cannot  be  safely  lost  sight  of  in  any 
future  legislation  on  this  troublesome  question. 
— A  Scripture  Gasetteer,  by  B.  H.  Cbwper 
(London:  J.  Snow),  is  a  very  minute  booklet, 
containing  brief  notices  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  useful  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  wants  a  map  of  Syria,  and  wants, 
too,  many  interesting  details  which  will  be  found 
in  other  works  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Cowper  should 
have  taken  "Mansford's  Scripture  Gazetteer" 
for  a  model,  a  work  which  we  should  like  to 
see  reprinted  in  a  popular  form. — The  Northern 
IHhune  for  February  cotmts  a  score  of  artieles  on 
its  wrapper,  among  which  there  appears  to  be 
more  of  Eugene  Sue  than  is  good  for  an  English 
stomach.  Maccall's  paper  on  the  Czar  is  worth 
a  whole  bushel  of  that  sort ;  and  the  portrait  of 
Mazzini,  which  is  such  a  head  as  Bembrandt 
might  have  etched,  atones,  and  more,  for  pre- 
vious failures  in  that  department. — The  Step- 
mother, by  G.  P.  R.  James  ("  Parlour  Library," 
Hodgson),  is  a  cheap  reprint  of  a  story  ftdl  of  in- 
cident of  a  pleasing  as  weU  as  of  a  painfull  sort, 
describing  the  career  of  axi  unprincipled  scoundrel 
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and  the  machinations  of  an  iBtiigoing  woman, 
with,  as  usual,  the  current  of  love  and  courtship 
ruiming  to  a  happy  conclusion. — IVase/s  Ma^a- 
wie  for  Fehruary  has  ten  articles,  good,  as 
usual.  Among  them  is  a  paper  on  Bamum, 
containing,  besides  some  smart  and  well-merited 
strictures  on  that  boastful  swindler,  conmients 
not  over-complimentary  to  Jenny  Lind.  The 
tale  of  Alwyn's  First  Wife  is  brought  to  a  con- 
duaion  which  might  have  been  agreeably  de- 
ferred to  a  few  months  later ;  and  another  story 
is  commenced  under  the  title  of  Hinchbrook,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  form  a  judgment. 
A  paper  on  the  verse  books  of  1854  deals  out 
sorry  encouragement  to  a  small  band  of  would- 
be  poets.  The  concluding  article  on  the  War 
and  the  Government  is  to  the  purpose,  and 
winds  up  with  some  bitter  reflections  on  Lord 
John. — The  Commercial  JEJnterprise  of  the  Ancient 
RoiMm  (Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter)  is 
a  pamphlet  translation  of  a  portion  of  Mingotti's 
Prize  Essay.  The  review  which  the  Italian 
takes  of  the  commercial  history  of  his  warlike 
aacestors  is  the  reverse  of  flattering.  They 
derived  their  wealth  from  plundering  their 
weaker  neighbours,  imtil,  by  a  prolonged  course 
of  rapine,  they  had  grown  inordinately  rich ; 
and  then  they  spent  their  ill-gotten  gains  in 
riotous  living,  which  when  it  came  to  an  end 
kft  them  not  only  poor  but  efleminate,  and  a 
prey  to  the  barbarous  hordes  whom  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  resist. — Dijjlomatic  Revelations 
sni  Popular  Credulity  (London :  Harrison)  is  a 
pamphlet  professing  to  show  by  documentary 
evidence,  drawn  from  Blue  Books  and  other 
sources,  that  the  English  people  have  been 
piled  into  a  sta^e  of  enthusiasm  for  a  disas- 
trous war,  by  the  dishonesty  of  their  statesmen 
and  their  own  want  of  discrimination.  The 
author  repudiates  the  alliance  with  Napoleon, 
and  quotes  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  John 
Bright  in  proof  that  Russia  has  been  driven 
into  a  war  by  duplicity  and  false  pretexts. — The 
EUtorical  Focket  Annual  for  1855  ;  containing  a 
chronological  sunmiary  of  the  events  of  1854, 
with  abstracts  of  important  State  papers,  an 
account  of  the  war,  an  obituary  of  notable 
persons,  and  remarkable  disasters.  By  Dr. 
Bergel.    London :  Triibner.     A  shilling  book. 


sufficiently  described  in  the  title  we  have  tran- 
scribed at  ^U,  and  sufficiently  reconunended  bj 
its  self-description. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED.— NOTICES  DEFERRED. 

TheSabhath  Question  in  relation  to  the  Cahmen^s  Strikes. 
By  G.  Gordon.    London :  T.  Whitfield.    1855. 

The  National  Temperance  Chronicle  for  JanuBry 
1855.    London :  W.  Tweedie. 

jRamaic  and  Modem  Chreeh  Compared,  By  James 
Gyde,  M.A.     Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox.    1856. 

Echoes  of  the  War.  By  H.  S.  Stokes.  London: 
Longman  and  Co.     1855. 

A  Sermon  on  Teace.  By  Rev.  J.  A  Emerton,  D.D. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.     1855. 

Orammatical  Exercises  on  the  Moods,  Tenses,  and 
Sifniax  of  Attic  Oreek.  By  James  Fergusson,  M.D. 
Edinburgh :  OUver  and  Boyd.     1855. 

Curiosities  of  London  :  Exhibiting  the  most  Rare  and 
Remarkable  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis  &c. 
By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.    London :  David  Bogue.     1855. 

Russian  Life  in  the  Interior,  By  Ivan  Tourghenieff. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

Russia  and  Her  Czars,  By  E.  J.  Brabazon.  London : 
R.  Theobald. 

Julainerk;  a  Tale  of  the  Nestorians.  By  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Webb.     London:  Clarke  and Be^n. 

Zenon,  the  Roman  Martyr,  London :  Clarke  and 
Beeton. 

Free  Trade  in  Land,  By  James  Beal.  London: 
John  Chapman. 

Manual  ofJPolitical  Science,  By  E,  R.  Humphreys, 
LL.D.    Loudon  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Gidde  to  Grecian  Mistory,  By  Dr.  Brewer.  London : 
Jarrold. 

One  Thousand  Questions  on  the  Old  Testament,  By 
a  Teacher.    London  :  Jarrold. 

The  Bulgarian,  the  Turk,  and  i/te  German,  By  A. 
A.  Paton.     London :  Lonraian. 

God  and  his  Works.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Roberts.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

The  Conflict  and  the  Triumph ;  or,  the  Things  that 
are  Coming  on  the  Barth.  By  the  Rev,  N.  S.  Godfrey, 
D.C.D.    London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Burghershi  or,  the  Pleasures  of  a  Country  I4fe. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Wanderings  in  Corsica;  its  Sistory  and  its  P[eroes. 
By  Ferdinand  Gregorovins.  Edinbnrgh :  Constable 
and  Co. 

Jffildred;  the  Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Newton  Crossland, 
Author  of  "  Lydia,"  "  Memorable  Women,"  &c.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Gilbert.    London :  Routledgc. 

Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson.  Edited  by  Robert 
Bell.    Vol.  I.    London  :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.     1855. 

Slave  Life  in  Georgia  ;  the  Narrative  of  John  Brown, 
a  Fugitive  Slaive,  Edited  by  L.  A.  Cfaainerovidw. 
London :  27,  New  Bond-street. 
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ICedieai,  InTalid,  and  General  Life  Aflsaronce 
8oetetj.->Th«  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of 
tills  Society,  show  tho  amount  of  business  done  during 
the  last  year.  "  The  Directors  are  happy  to  be  enabled 
to  present  to  the  proprietors  a  very  satisfactory  state- 
ment of  the  progress,  present  condition,  and  prospects  of 
the  Society*  la  their  last  annual  Report  they  informed 
^  proprietors  that  the  number  of  policies  then  in  force 
was  3,434^  insuring  1^37,500/.,  and  yielding  an  income 
of  55,207/.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  official 
yesr. 

The  number  of  polides  in  force  is  5,248 

^  £        8.  d. 

The  axDonnt  iniured  18 2^98,027    8  2,  and 

The  income  from  premiums  is...  100,510    9  1 


''This  very  large  increase  is  owing  partly  to  a  general 
accession  of  business,  and  partly  to  the  transfer  to  this 
Company  of  the  business  of  the  Netc  Oriental  Company, 
which  included  1,011  policies,  insuring  538,532/.,  with  a 
revenue  of  27,351/. 
The  whole  of  the  new  assurances  effected  daring  the 

year  amount  to  1,119 

£  8.  d. 

Assuring  534,188    3     1 

Yielding  an  income  of 22,758    0    0 

Showing  an  exdess  over  tho  new  business 

of  last  year  of  197  policies,  assuring  . . .  132,012    0    0 

*'The  next  point  which  the  Directors  would  lay  before 
the  proprietors  is  the  difference  between  its  present 
financial  condition  and  that  of  last  year.    From  the 
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Anditon*  Bepori  and  the  Ulinoe^lMMi  sobmitted  to  the  I 
meeting  lart  year,  it  will  be  found  that  | 

The  aaeti  then  amounted  to £91,912  10k  4d. 

Whereaf  at  the  preient  time  they 

amount  to £135,557  lOi.  9d. 

The  accumulated  ea{ntal,  therefore, 
has  increased,    during    the  last 

financial  year,  by      £43,645    Os.  5d. 

**  The  whole  of  these  funds  is  invested  in  Qovemment 
real  and  oAer  securities.  In  no  previous  year  have  the 
Sodety's  funds  increased  so  rapidly  as  in  that  just  passed. 
It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  business  of  this  office,  that 
the  amount  of  discontinued  pdicies  is  extremely  large. 
For  example,  had  there  been  no  lapses,  the  income  fix>m 
premiums  on  the  30th  of  September  of  last  year  would 
have  been  86,3952.,  instead  of  55,207/.— a  deduction  of 
36  per  cent !  Thii  is  an  important  fact,  and  forms  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  the  business  hitherto  transacted 
by  this  Society,  and  places  its  a^airs  in  a  position  quite 
different  from  that  of  other  Assurance  Institutions.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  tins  result  with  that  of  other 
companies,  to  show  how  marked  is  the  difference.  Thus, 
in  fifteen  of  the  leading  metropolitan  companies,  esta- 
blished for  an  average  period  of  29  years,  the  rate  of  the 
discontinuance  of  policies  was  27'5  per  cent. 
Ifi  the  Ootha  (when  established  21  years),  16  per  cent. 
In  the  Medical  and  ImvaUd  (when  established  12  years), 

32  per  cent. 

"  l&s  rapid  rate  of  ^scontijiuanoe  of  policies  mnst  ne- 
ceenrily  check  the  accumulation  of  capital,  inasmuch  as  it 
reduces  very  largely  the  average  duration  of  each  policy. 
Hie  Directors  have  thought  it  important  to  obtain  a  very 
careful  and  complete  amJyns  of  the  cases  on  which  in- 
creased premiums  have  been  paid ;  the  assurance  of  dis- 
eased lives  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Office.  The  oondusion  to  be  drawn  firom 
thii  analysis  is,  that  the  business  derived  from  the  assu- 
rance of  ^seased  lives  is  as  steady  and  as  free  from  fluctu- 
ation as  that  of  ordinary  lives,  but  that  it  does  not  lead 
to  exorbitant  profits.  The  number  of  deaths  which  have 
occurred  during  the  year  amount  to  72,  and  the  sum 
assnzed  to  35,796Z.  16s.  2d.,  while  in  the  same  time  the 
recdpts  from  premiums  amount  to  92,7602.  9fl.  5d.  The 
proprietors  mhII  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  business  in  India 
has  been  very  succeBfhL  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  two  leading  Offices 
of  In^a,  and  by  this  Company,  in  the  year  ending  June, 
1854^  and  the  half-year  ending  the  same  time : — 

Year  ending  Half-Tear  ending 

Jane  30,  I8M.  Jane  30, 1854. 

Laudable 90 £51,450  42 £24,050 

Universal    180 140,580  90 70,290 

Medical 491 276,241         888 218»877 

**  From  the  report  just  received  from  the  Local  Board 
in  India,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
that  public  support  hitherto  so  freely  accorded  to  this 
Society  in  In^" 

Defender  Fire  and  Life  Inatinuioe  Cknnpaiiy.— 
The  following  balance-sheet  of  this  Society  for  the  last 
year  has  been  published. — Dated  Jan.  15, 1855 : — 

Db.  Bbceipts.  £      s.    d. 

Cash  received  on  account  of  shares      ...     31,787  17    3 
Interest  due  to  shareholders  to  Michacl- 

ma%1854      

Amount  of  dniv  owing  to  Government  on 

account  of  Fire  Insurance  to  Michad- 

mas,  1854       

Liabilities  for  ground-rent,  rates,  taxes, 

salaries,  tradesmen's  bills,  &c. 


Cb.  SJVUIDiTUll. 

Cash  invested  on  mortgages  and  bonds 

Interest  due  thereon 

Balance  at  bankers        

Bahmceofcashinhand  

Debts  due  by  agents  and  others  on  ac- 
count of  insurances  unpaid    

Ditto  on  account  of  French  insurances 

Allowance  by  Qovemment  on  collection 
of  duty  on  fire  insurance       

Estimated  value  of  house  and  fixtures. 
No.  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Bkck- 
friars 

Poli^  stamps  in  hand 


£ 

s« 

d. 

34372    4   2 

741    8    5 

2,896    2    7 

93  16  10 

4»377  19 
3,054    0 

1 
0 

93 

1 

5 

1,776 
22 

0 
9 

0 
6 

B47,828 

2 

0 

Balance 


..£12,647    6    5 


Prince  of  Wales  Life  and  Bduoational  Assurance 
Company.— In  the  Report  read  at  the  tMrd  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  share  and  policy  holders  of  this  Company  the 
Directors  state.  That  they  have  to  report  838  proposah 
for  assurance  of  life,  to  the  amount  of  £227,852  6a.  8d., 
received  during  the  past  year,  and  593  polides  issued, 
assuring  169,220Z.  13s.  4d.,  produdng  premiums  amount- 
ing to  5,6352.  2s.  Id.  The  progress  of  the  Company 
then  stands  thus : — 

£ 


951    4    6 


2,020  18    7 


420  15 
12,647    6 


£47,828    2    0 


1852,  New  Burincss        3,014  14 

1853  „         „  4,317    2 

1854  „         „  6,635    2 

*'  From  tins  statement  it  will  be  evident  at  once 
those  who  are  interested  in  life  assurance^  that  this 
Society  has  transacted  a  more  than  average  amount  of 
new  business,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  greater 
than  that  which  usually  obtains.  The  indnstnal  and 
richness  branch,  to  which  they  have  devoted  great  atten- 
tion, has  steadily  progressed ;  and  has  already  been  the 
means  of  much  practical  good.  The  receipta  of  this  year 
are  greatly  imaiamd,  and  the  outlay  on  the  other  hand 
diminished,  but  much  of  the  new  business  of  this  year  is 
due  to  the  judicious  expenditure  of  last.  In  the  coone 
of  the  last  year  148  new  agenta  have  been  appointed, 
and  the  expense  of  providing  them  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary even  to  commence  an  agency  amounta  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  a  conaderable  sum,  uid  yet  the  whole  of  thb  is 
included  in  '  annual  expenditure.'  The  loans  of  the  past 
year  have  been  5612.  lis.  5d.,  which  amount  is  fhr  bdow 
that  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  high 
mortality  which  prevailed.  On  the  sulject  of  dividend 
the  Directors  enter  into  explanations.  It  has  become 
usual  among  modem  Assurance  Companies,  as  their 
business  advances,  to  pay  6,  and  even  7,  per  cent,  to  their 
shareholders ;  this  plan,  although  it  may  have  the  effect 
of  raising  the  shares  in  the  market,  does  not  seem  to  the 
Directors  so  sound  as  the  bonus  principle,  by  which  the 
funded  value  of  the  share  is  absolutely  increaiBed,  and  the 
dividend,  although  still  at  the  rata  of  5  per  cent.,  pro- 
portionately rais«i.  In  two  years'  tune  a  divinon  of  proftta 
will  take  place,  20  per  cent,  of  which  will  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  a  comparison  of  the  reserve  at  present  with 
the  amount  of  capital  paid  up,  enoourages  the  hope  that 
both  the  sbareholderB  and  policy-holders  will  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangemento  of  the  Directors. 

The  Chairman,  in  an  able  speech,  vindicated  the  past 
management,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Four  Directors 
were  then  elected  by  ballot,  and  the  prooeedings  termi- 
nated with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managersi  ofBoenk  and 
agenta  of  the  Company. 
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THE  DIGGINGS  AND  DIGGEES  OF  THE  WEST  COUNTRY* 


Thk  map  of  England  has  been  compared  to 
the  figure  of  a  little  old  woman  sqnatted  on  her 
hams,  warming  her  fingers  and  toes  at  an 
imaginary  fire,  represented  by  once  inflam- 
matory Ireland.  The  toes  of  this  **  little  body 
with  a  mighty  heart"  are  formed  by  a  homed 
promontory  which  thrusts  itself  out  eighty  miles 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  it  is  cut  off  firom  the 
rest  of  England  by  a  crooked  black  line,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  maps,  denotes  a  river. 
This  tract  of  land  was  known  in  the  reign  of 
glorions  Queen  Sess,  not  exactly  as  English 
ground,  but  as  ''a  country  next  England,  on 
that  side  nearest  Spain;"  it  is  even  now 
familiarly  spoken  of  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
only  land  it  touches,  as  "  West  Barbary ;"  but  to 
ears  polite,  it  is  the  Eoyal  County  of  Cornwall. 

A  noble  river  is  the  Tamar,  which  separates 
Cornwall  from  ^*  Lovely  Devonia  1  land  of 
flowen  and  song,"  though  it  is  little  known  out 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Bising  in  the  bleak, 
dark-blue  moors  in  the  north-east  point  of  Com- 
wall,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
it  fiowB  southward,  full  of  folds,  like  a  surging 
make,  for  sixty  miles.  Eor  the  first  thirty  it 
ronains  a  moorland  stream,  bursting  through 
huge  rocks  in  many  a  cascade,  and  spreading 
out  in  a  sheet  of  shining  silver  over  many  a 
gTBTeUy  bed;  it  sweeps  round  the  swelling  hill 
of  ancient  Lannoeston,  castle-crowned ;  and 
through  the  lawns  of  Warrington,  famous  in 
Saxon  times ;  and  then  leaping  with  a  musical 
roar  over  the  flushing  Weir,  unites  with  the 
ocean  tides  beneath  the  Harwell  Eocks  which, 
sfMiiikled  with  flowers,  and  bearing  waving 
phimeB  of  verdure,  rush  up — majestic  and  sub- 
lime. And  now,  the  Tamar,  sinking  deep  be- 
tween high  banks,  steals  round  the  peninsula  on 
which  stcK>d  Harewood,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
of  Athelwold  and  Elfirida;  and  then  reaches 
anciflnt»  proud  Cotele,  seated  amongst  chestnuts 
sQch  as  that  on  which  Salvator  Eosa  has  hung 
CBdipos,  and  sweeps  solemnly  beneath  the  chapel 
on  the  rock,  where  Sir  Bichard  Edgcimibe,  flying 
from  the  partisans  of  the  crooked-back  tyrant, 
*'  plunged  for  life  and  won  it."  On,  on,  runs  the 
stream  by  breezy  hiUs,  and  warm  valleys,  by 


hamlets  on  the  shore,  and  cottages  nestling  half* 
way  up  the  wooded  bank,  and  again  describes  a 
gig^tic  curve,  above  which  sits  Pentillie,  like  a 
mediaeval  crown  on  a  noble  brow — and  there, 
too,  in  a  stone  temple  which  ornaments  the  land- 
scape, sat  TiUic,  once  owner  of  the  domain, 
waiting  for  the  Day  of  Judgment.  '*  Mr.  Tillie," 
says  Gilpin,  "  was  a  celebrated  atheist  of  the 
last  century,  and  he  compelled  his  executors  to 
build  a  tower,  on  a  knoll,  locally  called  Mount 
Ararat,  and  place  in  it  his  corpse,  arrayed  in  his 
usual  garb  and  seated  in  his  arm-chair  at  a  table 
laid  with  bottles,  glasses,  pipes,  and  tobacco : 
in  this  way,  he  said,  he  would  await  the  day  of 
resurrection."  From  beneath  Pentillie  the 
widening  stream  rolls  on  by  Bere  Alston,  with 
its  ugly  mine- works,  once  a  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  rotten  borough ;  and  past  Landulph, 
which  holds  the  ashes  of  a  Confetantine-Theo- 
dore,  the  "  second  brother  of  Constantine  Paleo- 
logus,"  the  eighth  of  "  yt  line" — ^the  inscription 
on  his  tomb  thus  runs— **yt  rayned  in  Constan- 
tinople until  subdued  by  the  Turks."  He  mar- 
ried an  English  lady,  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  lowly  churchyard  of  this  little,  sequestered, 
out-of-the-way  church,  standing  on  the  point 
of  a  promontorj',  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
Tamar.  And  now  the  Tamar  spreads  wider  its 
arms,  extending  far  into  Devon  through  the 
moutti  of  the  Tavy,  and  into  Cornwall  by  a  deep 
creek.  The  land  is  thus  converted  into  bold 
promontories,  and  the  river  assumes  the  look  of 
a  circular  lake.  The  main  stream,  marked  by 
many  a  flowing  sail  and  labouring  oar,  finds  an 
outlet,  unseen  until  it  is  reached  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Saltash,  which  rushes  out  as  if  to 
bar  its  progress.  Through  deep  banks  it  pours 
on,  and  soon  is  joined  by  the  Lynher,  which  has 
skirted  picturesque  St.  Germans  and  Trematon, 
one  of  the  noblest  Norman  castles  of  our  land, 
and  yields  up  its  existence  at  Beggar's  Island, 
haunt  of  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  lying  close  to 
luxuriant  Antony,  like  the  black  mole  on  the 
cheek  of  the  girl  of  Shiraz.     Tamar  and  Lynher 


*  Comw«II :  its  ICines,  Miners,  and  Scenery.  London : 
Longman  and  Co. 
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nnitingy  form  tlie  noble  Hamoase,  one  of  tiie 
cradles  of  onr  men-o'-war.  Here  the  stapen- 
dooa  masses  float — 

MareieUf  u  in  the  sleepr  sunny  air, 
Bests  the  meek  swan  in  her  own  quiet  world. 
Some  of  them  are  mere  relics  of  the  battle  and 
breeze,  whose  work  being  done,  are  qipetly 
rotting  hi  old  a^;  whik  o^ers,  ''now  re- 
posing on  their  own  shadows  in  perfect  stillness," 
as  Canning  eloquently  described  them,  ''are 
ready  to  assume  the  likeness  of  animated  beings, 
instinct  with  life  and  motion — to  ruffle^  as  it 
were,  their  swelling  plumage,  to  quickly  put 
forth  all  their  beauty  and  bravery,  collect  their 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  their 
dormant  thunders."  On  the  western  bank  is 
the  town  ol  Torpoint,  the  chi^  gate  of  Corn- 
wall; on  the  eastern,  the  great  steam-factory 
and  dockyard. 

There  Science  lays 
tthe  solid  keel,  and  on  it  rears  a  frame 
Sndnri]^  fair,  magnificent !    The  woods 
Of  Sorope,  Asia,  Africa,  devote 
Their  m^htiest  foliage  to  raise  the  vast — 
The  thunder-bearing  structore  :  till  at  last. 
By  Genius  nobly  formed,  the  finished  ship 
Is  ready  for  the  impressive  launch.    The  day 
Arrives;  the  Atlantic  tide  is  swelling  high 
To  place  her  on  its  bosom.    0*er  her  decks 
The  streamers  wave  all-gaUantly;  around 
Bnlivening  mnsic  floats,  while  myriads  crowd 
Where  the  bold  vessel  on  her  rapid  plane 
8its  proudly.    Hark  I  the  intrepid  artisans 
Bemove  her  last  supports ;— a  breathless  pause 
Holds  the  vast  multitude ;  a  moment  she 
Bematns  upon  her  slope, — then  starts, — and  now 
Rushing  sublimely  to  the  flushing  deep, 
Amidst  the  shouts  ol  thousands  dbe  descends; 
Then  rising  buoyantiv,  a  gracefrd  pile. 
To  float  supinely  on  tne  blue  Hamoaze, 
Till  England  the  winged  miracle  shall  send 
To  bear  her  drei4^  banner  round  the  globe. 

StiU,  another  bend  the  Tamar  makes,  and 
then  another,  round  magnificent  Mount  £dg- 
cumbe,  the  coyeted  spoil  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Spanish  Armada;  and  at  length  Uie  moor- 
land stream  loses  itself  in  the  silvery  expanse  of 
Plymouth  Sound,  amidst  a  panorama  which 
makes  even  the  matter-of-fact  Hurray  poetical, 
andalways  drives  poets  to  enthusiastic  numbers. 

The  Tamar  isolates  Cornwall  from  the  rest 
of  England,  as  the  moat  the  fortress ;  and  there 
are  only  two  entrances  to  the  county  on  the 
land  side— that  is,  on  the  east,  from  whence, 
according  to  Cornish  people  by  the  way,  the 
wise  men  do  not  come.  One  i&  in  the  north, 
across  Poulston-bridge ;  and  a  few  yeans  ago  the 
celebrated  "  Quicksilver"  Mail  might  be  seen  in 
the  dimness  of  the  second  evening  after  it  had 
left  the  Greneral  Post-office,  rushuig  down  the 
hill,  or  galloping  along  on  the  opposite  side, 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  towards  Launceston. 
But  since  the  formation  of  the  railway  to  Ply- 
mouth, nearly  all  the  Cornish  traffic  has  been 
diverted,  and  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar 
at  Devonport. 

In  the  busiest  part  of  the  Hamoaze,  amidst 
the  floating  castles  of  war,  some  dismasted,  dis- 


armed, and  even  roofed  over,  others  displaying 
all  the  delicate  tracery  of  rigging,  bristling  with 
one,  two,  and  even  three  rows  of  "  teeth,"  and 
buzting  with  the  hum  of  a  thousand  gallant 
men — across  beautiful  bows  and  under  magni- 
ficent stems — a  floating  house,  and  its  smoky 
chimney,  is  constantly  moved  to  and  fro  by 
clanking  chains,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 


symmetrical  forms  around  it.  It  is  the  steam 
bridge,  propelled  by  an  engine  taming  a  drum, 
round  which  is  coiled  chains  stretching  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom  at  both 
ends  of  the  vessel.  On  each  side  of  the  engine- 
house  is  a  roadway,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual 
to  see  the  mail-coach  and  four  horses  driven  on 
board,  and  with  two  or  three  other  vehicles, 
and  a  hundred  passengers,  conveyed  through 
the  fleet 

Torpoint,  on  the  western  shore,  is  the  great 
point  of  departure  on  entering  and  quitting 
Cornwall ;  and  here  the  traveller  "  gobg  down 
along,"  as  they  say,  encounters  the  oonveysDoe 
pecidiar  to  the  county. 

This  is  the  van;  but  it  is  sin  frnma;  it  is 
unlike  all  other  vans  which  other  people  use. 
You  will  have  a  notion  of  it,  if  you  nney  a 
four-wheel  waggon,  a  little  sweated  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wheds,  covered  with  a  hi^, 
square,  flat  roof,  not  a  tilt,  but  regularly  bmlt 
up,  tiie  sides  projecting  over  the  wheels  snifi- 
ciently  to  form  a  shelf  within.  Tea  can  always 
tell  when  a  van  is  about  to  start  by  the  paek- 
ages  which  accumulate  about  the  doors,  in  sneh 
numbers  generally  that  you  wonder  what  vo- 
hicle  cai)  contain  them  all.  The  axrangeaDent 
is,  in  truth,  somethmg  like  putting  a  quart  of 
liquid  into  a  pint  bottle.  First,  packages  an 
piled  on  the  roof,  until  you  are  quite  suva&at  the 
van  will  turn  over  from  top-heaviness  as  soon 
as  it  moves.  So  it  would ;  but  then,  just  when 
all  but  the  last  straw  has  been  piled  up*  the 
packer  ties  half  a  score  of  boxes,  hampers, 
and  other  convenient  things,  under  the 
floor  of  the  van,  between  the  wheek;  and 
these,  as  they  swing  freely,  always  preserve  the 
centre  of  gravity.  But  half  the  load  is  still 
strewed  in  the  street^  and  then  the  man  lets 
down  a  sort  of  rack  at  the  bade  of  the  van,  and 
piles  a  little  load  upon  that  Then,  a  lot  of 
light  thing9,  which  won't  pack  well,  or  wonH 
b^  squeezing,  axe  hung  round  the  outside; 
wlule  anything  that  still  remains  is  popped  into 
the  inside,  to  serve  as  seats  for  the  passengsis ; 
and  you  may  often  deposit  your  dignity  on  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  or  a  carboy  of  vitriol  The 
driver,  who  is  sometimes  a  wonum,  often  a  boy, 
occupies  the  only  permanent  seat — a  nanow 
board  across  the  front— which  he  wiU  shave 
with  a  ftmiliar  friend,  or  the  last  passenger  who 
cannot  get  further  into  the  boweb  of  the 
leviathan  on  wheels.  The  propeUing  power  is 
a  single  horse ;  and  generally  so  woe-begone,  firom 
little  food  and  much  work,  that  you  feel  quite 
as  much  ashamed  to  ride  aa  the  ^  man  lamoas 
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in  the  fiftble  of  the  aas.  The  wonder  is,  how  the 
animal  gets  on  at  all;  bat  it  ^m  get  on,  because, 
gomg  down  hill,  the  heayier  the  load  is,  the 
fester  the  yan  rolls ;  while,  going  up  hill,  the 
passei^ra  get  out  and  push,  and  the  more  there 
are  the  lighter  is  the  work.  There  is  scarcely  a 
mile  of  level  road  in  all  Cornwall — all  up  one 
hill  and  down  another;  and  thus  alternately 
pushing  and  rolling,  the  yan  adyances  at  the 
speed  of  almost  three  miles  an  hour ! 

Cornwall  is  as  yet  a  region  beyond  the  reach 
of  railways,  if  one  excepts  a  couple  of  decrepit 
local  lines,  one  of  which  is  restricted,  in  the 
tenderness  or  wisdom  of  Parliament,  to  a  maxi< 
mum  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  county 
has  come  to  the  ground  between  two  stools ;  for 
while  its  magnates  were  settling  whether  they 
would  have  a  direct  line  to  Exeter  over  the  de- 
flolate  moors,  or  one  skirting  the  south  coast 
along  the  line  of  traffic,  the  Bailway  crush  came, 
and  away  went  the  ways  and  means.  They  are 
now  makixig  up  for  lost  time,  but  pulling  against 
tide  with  a  terrible  tug.  But  though  the  Corn- 
wall Bailway  will  be  one  of  the  last  constructed, 
it  will  be  distinguished  by,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  railway  engineers.  The  Tamar  has 
always  been  a  "  lion  in  the  way"  of  Ccomwall ; 
and  Bruned  has  resolved  to  throw  a  stupendous 
bridge  across  it  which  will  even  ''take  the 
shine  out''  of  Stephenson's  noble  structure  at 
Kenai  Straits.  Saltasb  is,  however,  the  strangest 
place  imaginable  to  be  associated  with  a  charao- 
teriBtic  monument  of  modem  genius.  Standing  on 
a  bold  promontory,  its  lanes — ^for  it  would  be 
fulsome  flattery  to  eaU  them  streets — struggle 
down  the  slopes,  gradually  breaking  into  bits, 
and  seeming  as  if  they  are  making  a  race  for  the 
beach,  while  some  of  the  outsiders  are  taking 
their  own  line.  The  population  is  composed 
entirely  of  boatmen  and  cocklewomen;  the 
latter  nautical  Amasons,  adepts  in  steering  a 
boat,  pulling  an  oar,  and  imposing  on  a  fare, 
while  in  bullying  a  rusty  customer  they  are  un- 
approached  and  irresistible.  Tet  Saltash — ^mean, 
duty,  decayed  as  it  is — ^has  ''dome  the  State 
some  service,"  good  or  iU;  and  it  hath  had 
''losses,  go  to" — it  has,  for  instance,  lost  the  right 
of  returning  members  to  Parliament.  It  still 
has  a  mayor  and  corporation;  and  "His  Worship," 
who  is  either  the  parson  of  the  parish,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  and  on  some  rare  occasions  a  stray 
half-pay  naval  man,  gives  an  inaugural  feast,  in  a 
dingy  old  town-hall,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the 
guests  suddenly  throw  up  the  windows,  and  pelt 
^  people  in  the  street  with  apples  and  Saltash 
biscuits,  the  latter  a  kind  of  hard  pastry,  not  to 
be  got  lor  love  or  money  anywhere  else,  not 
even  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  Then  it 
has  a  court  of  quiurter-sesaiona  and  a  recorder ; 
and  before  now  it  has  been  solemnly  debated 
whstiuDT  the  culprit  should  be  imprisoned  or 
transported,  and  transportation  awarded,  because 
the  boioag^  thereby  threw  the  culprit's  keep 
from   its   own  shoulders  upon  those    of  the 


oounky.  Then  this  anoieiit,  and  fiah-like>  aad 
notoriously  rotten  borough,  has  oompLete  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  of  the  waters  withm  Iha 
port  of  Plymouth ;  and  once  a  year  the  muni- 
cipal Neptune  and  his  tritons  snub  the  three 
great  towns  which  have  grown  up  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tamar,  by  sailing  along  their  quays  in 
procession,  headed  by  a  brass  band,  which,  in 
symbol  of  their  authority,  strikes  up  the  in- 
sulting strain,  "  Britannia  "  —  (that  means 
Saltash)—"  rules  the  waves !"  Finally,  Saltash 
possesses  the  power  of  "  the  silver  oar,"  a  pro- 
cess of  law  peculiarly  its  own.  Does  a  man, 
firom  a  sense  of  obligation,  or  in  sheer  oblivious- 
ness of  it,  betake  himself  suddenly  to  one  of  the 
ships  which  daily  leave  Pl3nnouth  Sound  fbr 
ports  beyond  the  reach  of  the  courts  at  West^ 
minster,  the  creditor  hies  him  to  Saltash,  and 
finds  his  remedy  there.  The  debtor  is,  perhaps, 
standing  on  deck,  casting  a  lingering  look 
behind,  when  he  beholds  the  Bumble  of 
Saltash  in  a  boat  alongside,  exhibiting  for  hit 
inspection  a  mimic  silver  oar,  and  that  glance 
makes  him  a  lawful  prisoner  without  a  writ. 
But  if  the  debtor  cannot  see  the  emblem,  why 
the  functionary  simply  exhibits  the  imperfeotioin 
of  this  sharp  practice,  in  common  with  other 
sublunary  things ;  so  that  this  mode  of  capture, 
after  all,  is  something  like  putting  salt  on  a 
bird's  tail. 

Cornwall  is  the  antipodes  of  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land in  more  respects  than  on&  Its  harvests 
are  reaped,  not  above  ground,  but  below  it,  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Its  products  are  not 
so  much  com,  beef,  and  mutton,  as  fish,  tin,  and 
copper.  Its  exports  are  mining  scrip,  and  its 
imports  hard  cash  or  goods,  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  everything,  from  penny  whistles 
to  Greek  Testaments,  for  which  scrip  has  been 
trucked  away.  Then,  in  what  other  country 
is  the  soil  manured  with  sea-sand,  and  the 
crops  top-dressed  with  fish  ?  A  peeuliar  peoiple 
also  are  the  Cornish : — 

*'  By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 
You  shall  know  the  Comiahmen." 

Those  who  have  dealings  with  them,  say  they 
are  "West  Country  Scotch;"  and  certain  it  is, 
that  one  must  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  catch  a  Comiahman  napping.  Indeed,  he  takes 
to  earth  as  naturally  as  a  fox  when  in  a  state  of 
indebtedness.  Why  the  Cornish  are  sharp, 
shrewd,  and  "wide-awake,"  may  be  shown, 
perhaps,  by  sketching  them  at  their  ordinary 
avocations. 

Does  the  reader  know  what  a  pilchard  is? 
The  Italian  anchovy  of  Italy  is  better  known  in 
England  than  the  pilchard  of  Cornwall;  just 
as,  by  the  same  rule  of  contrary,  the  pilchard 
is  better  known  in  Italy  than  the  anchovy. 
Pilchards,  which  are  a  sort  of  ooame  hdriag, 
come  no  one  knows  whenee,  and  go  no  one 
knows  whither,  except  when  the  Comishmen 
catch  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  gypseys  of 
the  sea.  Every  July,  shoals  of  pilchards,  miles  of 
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them,  appear  offthcScillylslands,  and  in  August  I  to  the  granite  moors,  which  ran  like  a  farood 
they  advance  to  the  shores  of  Cornwall,  hover '  ridge  through  the  country,  sloping  down  to  the 


about  for  a  month  and  more,  and  then  disappear, 
to  come  again  in  the  next   year.       A  man 
with  delicate  olfactories,  who  knows  not  the  fish, 
had  better  not  venture  into  a  fishing  town  while 
the  pilchards  are  in,  or  he  will  nose  them  most 
unpleasantly.      "  From  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  town,"  says  an  unhappy  victim  of  ignorance 
who  had  wandered  to  St.  Ives,  **  in  every  comer, 
cottage,  lane,  loft,  room,  inn,  chapel,  and  church 
thereof,  there  is  but  one  odour,  and  that  is  the 
reeking  odour  of  pilchards !  We  retreated  into 
Stephens's  hotel,  as  the  most  promising;  but 
alas !    the  pilchards   followed    us  with    their 
perpetual  and  penetrating  odour.     We  ordered 
roast  beef,  but  fancied  we  dined  off  pilchards ; 
we  ordered   brandy-and-water,   but    the    pil- 
chards had  polluted  the  brandy;  we  went  to 
bed  at  nine  to  avoid  the  pilchsurds,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  under  and  over  the  bed,  in  the 
walls,  in  the  bed-curtains,  in  the  cupboards,  and 
in  the  pillows !     I  thought  of  a  tenderly-beloved 
individual,  in  order  to  forget  the  pilchards ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  she  suddenly  became  a  mer- 
maid, the  lower  half  of  her  person  being  the 
lower  half  of  an  enormous  pilchard !    I  tried  to 
get  out  to  her  (in  imagination),  and  hearing  the 
booming  of  the  ocean  in  the  bay,  I  descended ; 
but  no  sooner  had  I  launched,  than  I  found  my 
boat  surrounded  by  a  shoal  of  pilchards,  some 
of  whom  leaped  over  the  gunwale,  and  others 
into  my  lap ;  and  I  believe  I  should  have  gone 
mad  under  the  gathering,  leaping  and  loading 
of  pilchards,  if  the  Boots  had  not  just  then 
knocked  at  my  door,  saying,   'Seven  o'clock. 
Sir,  if  you  please  1 '  "  ♦ 

It  is  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  commerce, 
that  a  parcel  of  Cornish  Methodists  should  get 
fat  in  purse  and  person  upon  the  fasts  of  tiie 
Boman  Catholics ;  yet  it  is  not  strange,  remem- 
bering what  men  are,  that  the  favourite  toast 
amongst  these  heretics  is,  ''Long  life  to  the 
Pope,  and  death  to  thousands !"  A  Comishman 
always  keeps  a  pot  of  pilchards  in  his  house,  but 
he  rarely  eats  them  until  he  can  get  nothing 
else.  A  notion  prevails  in  Scinde  that  a  fish 
diet  prostrates  the  understanding ;  and  to  say  a 
man  is  a  fish-cater,  is  a  roundabout  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  is  an  ass.  Tried  by  this  test,  a  Cor- 
nishman  is  as  innocent  of  fish  as  Jews  of  pork, 
for  he  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  In  fact,  he  looks 
upon  pilchards  as  Isaac  did  upon  razors — as  only 
meant  "  to  sell."  The  Cornish,  it  is  often  said, 
"put  cream  upon  pilchards ;"  but  this  is  meant 
to  illustrate  their  extravagance  and  solecisms. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  wonders  of  the  liquid 
deep,  to  the  wonders  of  the  solid  deep ;  let  us  in- 
troduce the  miner,  the  chief  character  in  which  the 
Comishman  appears,  and  one  in  which  he  shines 
— ^in  the  dark.     We  transport  the  reader,  then, 

♦  For  a  graphic  account  of  the  Pilchard  Fishery,  sec 
Tait's  Magazine  for  May,  1854— -under  the  head  •*  A 
Kettle  of  Fish.** 


bold  sea-coast  on  either  side,  indented  with  the 
bays  into  which  the  fish  come  to  be  caught.  Let 
us  post  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  Caen  Biea,  in 
the  Gwennap  mining  district,  the  greatest  in  C(»n- 
waU,  and  gaze  on  its  scene  of  desolation.  Scarcely 
a  tree,  scarcely  a  field,  to  be  seen ;  the  fisormer 
has  been  banished  by  the  miner;  and  the liehest 
portion  of  England  resembles  a  hideous  waste. 
Great  blocks  of  granite  are  strewed  about,  as  if 
giants  had  been  playing  chuokstone  in  this,  the 
Jew's  eye  of  the  realm.  Great  mounds  of  slate, 
and  mbble,  the  dead  of  the  mines,  thrown  out 
in  excavation,  suggest  the  idea  of  gigantic 
graves.  Here  and  tiiere,  alsp,  the  eye  lights  on 
what  may  seem  the  skdeton  of  a  leviathan — 
the  huge  machinery  of  a  mine.  Iron  chains  are 
dragged  painfully  high  in  the  air  over  iron 
pulleys';  and  great  wheels  turn  slowly  and 
solemnly ;  and  stupendous  steam-engines,  lifting 
huge  pump-rods,  some  of  them  1,800  feet  long, 
and  weighing  350  tons,  and  pumping  1,700 
gallons  of  water  every  minute,  puff  and  gasp, 
and  groan,  and  throw  about  their  great  black 
arms,  as  if  in  despair. 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  men,  women, 
boys,  and  maidens,  begin  to  creep  out  of  the 
low  stone  cottages  which  are  scattered  irregu- 
larly over  the  district.  The  maidens,  let  us 
say  here,  generally  wear  bonnets  not  unlike 
those  which  still  linger  in  Normandy:  they 
are  made  of  a  square  piece  of  pasteboard, 
covered  with  a  gay-coloured  cotton,  which 
hangs  down  in  a  flap  below  the  pasteboard, 
and  forms  a  poll  and  sides  effectually  defying 
the  sun,  the  wind,  and  perhaps  the  rain.  They 
swaddle  their  ancles  in  winter  to  keep  them 
warm,  while  sitting  on  their  hams  at  work,  and 
wrap  a  handkerchief  round  the  throat  in 
sTunmer,  to  prswrve  the  tohiteness  of  the  skin. 
Gradually  the  people  collect  in  separate  streams, 
and  pour  into  the  different  mine-works.  The 
men  disappear  in  a  house,  and  put  on  their  under- 
ground garb— ^  loose  woollen  frock,  thick  shoes 
worn  without  stockings,  and  a  strong  and  heavy 
hat,  capable  of  beanng  a  hard  knock.  The 
women,  girls,  and  boys,  go  into  sheds,  and  set  to 
work  dressing  ore  wludi  has  already  been  raised 
from  the  mine,  breaking  it  into  lumps  if  copper, 
and  into  powder  if  tin.  This  is  done  with 
hammers,  the  use  of  which  gives  to  the  maidens, 
who  are  generally  good-looking,  a  development 
of  the  bust  "  plump  as  stalled  theology."  For 
eight  hours  they  go  on  smashing  the  ore, 
separating  the  live  metal  firom  the  dead 
stone,  lightening  their  labour  every  now  and 
then  with  a  song,  and  resting  an  hour  for 
dinner,  which  usually  consiBts  of  a  pasty— -a 
mass  of  chopped  potatoes  or  Swede  tnnuqps, 
baked  in  an  envelope  of  crust.  The  gourwumds 
put  out  a  morsel  of  bacon  in  the  comers,  to 
make  the  mess  rich.  It  may  he  mentioned  that 
the  Cornish   cooks  convert   leeks,  fish,   fowl* 
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everyttdngf  into  pies  and  pasties;  and  it  is  a 
proverb  amongst  their  sarcastic  neighbours  over 
the  Taxnar,  that  if  they  could  catch  the  Deyil, 
who  is  the  hero  of  nearly  all  the  Cornish  legends, 
they  would  put  him  into  a  pie  also ! 

As  for  the  men,  they  descend  into  the  mine, 
one  bj  one,  by  a  long  succession  of  long  ladders ; 
and  some  of  them  go  so  deep  as  to  reach  a  tem- 
perature thirty  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
sur&ce.  Striking  off  from  the  shaft,  they 
crawl,  creep,  crouch,  and  stumble  to  their 
''pitches,"  as  the  places  of  work  are  called, 
along  gaJleiies  like  ovei^irown  rat-holes,  the 
place  for  a  creditor  to  make  a  debtor  not 
indeed  stand — ^for  that  is  impossible — but 
deliver;  and  sometimes  the  men  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  The  Consolidated  Mines, 
for  instance,  have  sixty-three  miles  of  galle- 
ries. Wherever  the  vein  leads  in  its  eccen- 
tiio  course,  the  miner  follows ;  and  so  Batallack 
mine  runs  480  feet  straight  out  under  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  you  scuffle  aloi^  its 
oozy  drains,  wondering,  perhaps,  to  think  that 
ships  may  be  sailing  over  you,  startied,  perhaps, 
by  the  &ct  that  there  is  only  six  feet  of  rock 
between  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  top  of 
yonr  head — aye,  that  the  wooden  plug  which 
your  guide  points  out,  stops  a  hole  where  the 
rock  is  only  four  feet  thick — ^you  hear  the 
grating  of  the  pebbles,  as  the  waves  roll  them 
to  and  fro,  and  the  booming  of  the  surf  dashed 
to  snow  against  the  rocks.  In  a  storm,  the 
water  spirts  through  the  thin  roof,  and  the 
thundering  billows,  striking  the  ground  heavily, 
threaten  to  beat  it  in.  The  miners  have 
firm  fidth  in  their  rocky  shield,  however, 
and  some  of  them,  by  the  way,  have  faith 
in  something  better.  Two  men,  deep  down 
bbsting  in  a  shaft,  accidentally  kindled  a  faae, 
which  was  too  short  to  give  them  time  to  escape. 
The  man  at  the  windlass  above  could  only  lift 
them  in  the  basket  one  at  a  time.  **  Here  was 
a  moment  for  poor  miner  Jack,  and  poor  miner 
Will,''  as  Carlyle  says.  **  Instant,  horrible  death 
hangs  over  both,  when  Will  generously  resigns 
himself.  '  Go  aloft,  Jack,  and  sit  down ;  away ! 
in  one  minute  I  shall  be  in  Heaven ! '  Jack 
boonds  aloft,  the  explosion  instantiy  follows, 
braises  his  face  as  he  looks  over — he  is  safe 
above  ground;  and  poor  Will?  Descending 
eag^ly,  they  find  poor  Will  too,  as  if  by  miracle, 
buried  under  rocks  which  had  arched  themselves 
over  him,  and  littie  injured.  .  .  .  Will,  an 
honest,  ignorant,  good  man,  entirely  given  up  to 
Methodism,  had  been  perfect  in  the  *  faith  of  assu- 
rance,' certain  that  he  should  go  to  Heaven  if  he 
died,  certain  that  Jack  would  not,  which  had  been 
the  ground  of  his  decision  in  that  great  moment." 

Beep  down  below,  the  miners  work  away, 
blasting  and  breaking,  sometimes  cutting  a  few 
inches  in  a  day,  a  foot  in  a  week,  so  hard  is  the 
lock  which  the  silver  cords  of  tiie  mineral  pierce; 
and  BometimeB  sending  up  copper,  to  be  turned 


kettles,  statues,  sheathing  for  ships'  bottoms, 
and  a  multitude  of  oth^r  things;  digging  an 
under-ground  town,  fashioning  a  monument  of 
human  industry  beneath  the  earth,  vaster  than 
the  greatest  pyramid  above  it.  And  though 
darkness,  made  visible  by  a  solitary  candle,  reigns, 
yet,  the  miner's  spirit  is  lightened  with  hope. 
He  does  not  toil  tor  wages ;  but,  before  setting 
to  work,  he  has  been  down  the  mine,  and  judged 
for  himself  whether  the  lode  is  likely  to  turn 
out  well ;  he  undertakes  to  bring  the  ore  out 
for  a  share, — which  is  large  if  the  lode  is  poor, 
small,  if  it  is  rich ;  and  he  dreams — as  we  are 
all  apt  to  do  in  the  dark — of  finding  a  great 
himch  of  metal,  even  of  silver,  which  will 
make  him  rich  for  life,  in  a  day ;  though  the 
sad  reality  is,  that  he  goes  slaving  in  water  and 
mud,  and  breathing  a  hot,  damp,  sickly  vapour, 
which  poisons  the  springs  of  life,  on  an  average, 
before  he  is  thirty-one  years  old — for  fifteen 
shillings  a  week. 

Then,  after  eight  hours'  work,  he  begins  to 
mount  his  pyramid,  or  "  goes  to  grass,"  as  he 
poetically  calls  it.  But  going  home  is  going  a 
journey.  After  traversing  the  long  galleries,  he 
has  to  mount,  in  Tresevean,  1,666  feet,  nearly 
five  times  as  high  as  the  highest  Egyptian 
pyramid;  in  the  Consolidated,  1,800  feet,  five 
times  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  in 
Dalcoath,  1,920  feet,  almost  five  times  as  high 
as  St  Peter's  at  Borne !  To  mount  1,560  feet, 
is  equal  to  raising  4,160  pounds  one  foot,  one 
one-eighth  of  a  horse  power ;  and  the  miner,  it 
is  estimated,  expends  one-fifth  of  his  muscular 
power  in  carrying  himself  up  the  shaft.  In 
some  mines,  a  contrivance,  equally  simple  and 
ingenious,  called  a  "  man-engine,"  is  used,  and 
the  miner  not  only  saves  his  labour,  but  a  couple 
of  shillings  a-week  in  time.  During  the  day,  the 
country  around  the  mines  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
sweptwithadrag-net.  Diogenes  would  havefound 
it  difficult,  not  merely  to  find  an  honest  man,  but 
any  man  at  all.  But  towards  evening  the  miners 
swarm  up  the  ladders  of  the  shafts,  the  young 
men  with  a  rush,  eager  to  get  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air;  the  veterans  more  slowly,  showing 
what  the  boys  will  come  to ;  and  fldl  reaching 
grass  with  hearts  beating  feebly  and  irregu- 
larly, jaded  and  dirty.  The  men  now  put  on 
their  every-day  clothes,  the  boys  and  maidens 
wash  their  feuics,  and  groups  of  families  go  home 
in  company,  the  laids  wrestling  and  prac- 
tising the  ''Cornish  hug,"  the  girls  giggling, 
mothers  sometimes  scolding,  fati^ers  generally 
silent — ^for  miners,  like  sailors,  are  taciturn,  and 
rarely  laugh.  The  miner^s  cottage  is  generally 
built  by  his  own  hands,  with  stones  from  the 
moor,  which  also  supplies  him  with  taeL  and  tuif ; 
and  it  stands  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he 
holds  at  a  nominal  rent  for  three  lives.  In 
cultivating  potatoes,  and  they  grow  famously  in 
the  light  soil  of  Cornwall,  or  in  nursing  the 
childr^ — a  lode  which  randy  fails — the  miner 


^to  gold,  in  the  shape  of  tea  urns,  engravings,  |  employs  his  evenings  at  home. 
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HiiiB,  the  minen  go  on  working  continually 
iA  gangs,  day  and  night,  np  and  down,  £rom 
Monday  moniing  to  Saturday  night — ^but  never, 
on  any  teoount,  on  Sunday.  And  then,  behold 
another  people.  In  Cornwall,  on  Sunday,  you 
meet  none  but  men  in  black  coata  and  silk  hats, 
and  brightly-polished  shoes,  whose  wan,  sad 
fuses  alone  tell  that  they  are  the  people  who  see 
little  of  daylight  and  still  less  of  sunshine.  The 
young  women  are  eyen  more  smartly  dressed, 
jfor  gills  will  be  girls  in  Cornwall,  even  though 
they  are  Methodists  to  boot;  and  although 
gmbs  all  the  week,  they  are  butterflies  on  Sun- 
day. Heavy  soles  and  swaddling  are  super- 
seded by  thm  stockings  and  shoes ;  the  inside 
lining  is  often  neglected  to  deck  the  outside.  In- 
deed, the  doctors  say  that  much  disease  is  created 
amongst  them  by  too  much  dressing,  and  its 
consequence— too  little  eating.  As  for  ''  father 
and  motiier,"  they  are  generally  religious  cha- 
racters. Cornwall  is  the  stronghold  of  Method- 
ism ;  and  many  an  honest  Mlow  who  spends 
his  week  smiting  the  rock,  may  be  heard  on 
Sunday  smiting  the  harder  ears,  if  not  hearts. 
Before  Whitftdd  and  Wesley  descended  upon 
Hie  miners,  they  were  equally  strong  Church- 
men. Thus,  when  James  sent  Trelawny  and 
the  other  Bishops  to  the  Tower,  for  refusing  to 
atnotion  the  declaration  of  indulgences  to  Dis- 
senters, there  arose  a  shout  in  Cornwall — 

"  Shall  Trelawny  die,  and  shall  Trelawny  die  ? 
Then  Arty  thouffuid  Cbmishmen  shall  know  the  reSson 
why." 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  the  Knight  of  Ne- 
therby  borrowed  his  famous  refrain  horn,  the 
West.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Cornish,  like  all 
^ Celts,  are  impulsive;  and  hence  we  find  them 
'equally  strong  against  Charles's  son,  and  in 
ikvour  of  Charles  himself.  To  this  hour,  the 
Cornish  churches  contain,  printed  in  gilt  letters, 
and  occupying  a  place  second  only  to  that  of 
the  Decalogue,  a  copy  of  Charles's  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  loyal  and  valiant  Comishmen. 
Sunday,  ilidedd,  is  observed  in  Cornwall  in  a 
way  whieh  would  have  done  Sir  Andrew 
AgtieVs  heart  good — almost  superstitiously. 
There,  Sabbath-breaking  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  terrible  crime.  Near  liskeard 
tiiere  are  three  huge  circles  of  stones,  called 
**the  Hurlers;"  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
im^  formerly  men  turned  to  stone  fbr  hurl- 
ing on  Sunday.  Near  the  Land's-£nd,  there 
is  another  great  circle,  called  "  the  Merry 
Maidens."  These  w^e  maidens  similarlypuniBhed 
he  a  sirnUte  offence.  Next  to  the  fbar  of 
breaking  tiie  Sabbath,  may  be  ranged  the 
Oomiihman's  fbar  of  the  Devil;  who  plays  a 
pfincipal  part  in  the  landscapes  and  legends  of 
the  country.  Thus,  thete  is  the  DmVn  Jump^ 
in  the  Hannon  valley ;  a  sort  of  Cornish  Yalley 
of  Bocks,  with  a  stream  brawling  through  it  in 
a  serisB  <^  cascades;  There  is  the  2^?s  Frying 
F^;  a  eurious  hallow  near  Cayewitfa.  There 
is  also  the  DeviF*  MMbwe,  near  the  lisard ;  a 


chasm  in  which  the  air,  disengaged  by  the 
waves,  is  compressed,  and  forced  out  throu^  a 
hole  called  the  DeviTa  Foit  Office,    A  current  of 
air  will  suddenly  tear  a  letter  £rom  an  out- 
stretched hand;  and,  unless  the  correspondent 
runs  away  like  a  runaway-knock,  he  will  have 
an  answer  dashed  in  his  teeth,  which  he  will 
remember  as  long  as  he  may  have  to  munch 
a  crust.     Then,   at  Helston,    they    will   tell 
you    that    the    Devil     once   set  out  for  an 
excursion  in  Cornwall,  and  traversed  the  land, 
playing  with  a  stone ;  but  unluckily  for  him  he 
met  St.  Michael,  who  gave  him  such  a  sound 
beating,  that  the  Devil  absconded,  dropping  the 
stone  in  his  flight,  and  the  town  got  its  name 
from  having  been  built    on  this   foundation. 
Then  it  is  said,  that  the  DeviL  once  came  across 
from  France,  to  build  a  bridge  for  the  smugglers ; 
but  just  as  he  reached  the  cliff  near  Kynance, 
the  string  of  his  apron  broke,  the  stones  with 
which  it  was  filled  tumbled  out,  and  the  Devil 
fled  in  despair.     The  country  people  point  out 
the  stones  to  this  day.    The  Devil,  in  foot, 
always  figures  imder  comical  circumstances  in 
Cornwall.     Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  in 
Cornwall  a  wicked  giant  called  Tre§eagU ;  and 
for  his  iniquity,  his  mansion  was  suddenly  en- 
gulfed in  Dogmary  Pool — a  lake  890  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  a  mile  round — ^while  his  park  was 
transformed    into    the    Bodmin    Moors.      The 
Devil,  it  would  seem,  however,  has  no  fellow- 
feeling  for  workers  of  iniquity;  for,  it  is  said, 
Tregeagle  is  condemned  to  dip  out  tiie  lake 
with  a  limpet-shell,   and  make  a  rope  with 
sand.     Sometimes  the  Devil  amuses  himself  by 
hunting  Tregeagle ;  but  he  has  hitherto  always 
contrived  to  escape  by  superior  fleetness  of  heel, 
and  by  thrusting  his  head  into  the  window  of 
the  church  at  St.  Boche,  fifteen  miles  off!     The 
people  will  tell  you  that  they  have  heard  Tre- 
geagle muttering,  '*  'Tis  broke  again,"  as  his  rope 
of  sand  has  Mien  to  pieces ;  and  been  startled 
by  the  noise  of  wheels  and  the  cracking  of  whips, 
as  Tregeagle  has  ridden  in  his  carriage  at  tiie 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  that  they  have  e^en 
seen  him  pass  by  in  a  flame  of  fire.     In  Corn- 
wall they  believe  as  devoutly  in  the  iniquities  of 
Tregeagle,  as  they  do  in  the  virtues  of  fish,  tin, 
and  copper. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  more  money  is  lost 
than  won  in  Cornish  mining.  More  money  is 
put  into  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  labour,  tim- 
ber, and  machinery,  than  is  got  out  of  it  in  tin 
and  copper.  The  mines  of  Cornwall,  we  r^>eaty 
are  a  losing  speculation  taken  in  the  lump.  Bat, 
then,  there  are  great  prizes  amongst  the  general 
losses ;  and  people  are  not  so  eac^y  warned  by 
loss  as  tempted  by  gain.  What  if  Thomas 
Saunders  Cave  did  lose  192,000?.  in  the  Mara- 
ision  Mines,  did  not  Joshua  Bo  we  make  168,000^. 
out  of  Old  Orinnis  ?  Did  he  not  do  this  after 
all  the  other  shareholders  had  abandoned  Jbr 
(for  a  mine  18  a  lady  in  Cbmish  vemaoular)— as 
"  not  woriJi  a  pipe  ai  tobacco  ?"    Aye,  was  he 
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not  ahle,  into  ibe  bal^ain,  to  spend  20,000/.  in 
beating  off  the  fellows  who  wanted  to  share  his 
Inek  ?  Vfe  oonelYes  onoe  refused  to  accept  as 
a  gift  two  shares  in  a  Devon  mine,  from  a  Mend 
who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  liability :  another 
iHend,  who,  more  venturesome,  accepted  the 
risk,  teHs  us  that  he  is  now  receiving  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3,500  per  cent,  on  the  two  pounds 
sterling  paid ;  and  on  looking  into  the  Mining 
List,  with  a  sigh  for  a  little  fortane  litendly 
thrown  away,  we  find  them  quoted  at  446/.  We 
name  no  names ;  but  "  this  is  authentic,"  as  the 
Teli^;raph  says,  when  telling  something  astound- 
ing. Who,  that  has  it,  would  not  ri^  a  pound 
or  five,  or  even  a  hundred,  for  the  barest  chance 
of  winning  a  prize  like  this  ?  And  so,  when 
simple  clergymen  buried  in  the  country,  and 
foolish  old  maids  living  in  Bath,  hear  of  such 
things,  they  rush  into  Wheal  Fortune,  not  per- 
sonally, indeed,  but  by  their  golden  representa- 
tives. It  never  occurs  to  them  that  if  the  lode 
were  really  so  rich  as  it  seems  from  the  glittering 
**  eyes  of  ike  mine" — ^the  £Eilse,  wrecker's  light — 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  selling  shares  at 
all ;  for  to  dig  good  ore  is  to  dig  coined  money; 
they  never  suspect  that  the  sharp  Cornish 
Copper  Captain  nmy  just  want  money  enough  to 
see  if  there  is  anything  good  in  the  mine — ^to 
determine  whether  he  shall  sell  or  buy  shares. 
A  Comishman  seldom  invests  much  iu  a  speou- 
Istion  except  his  time.  The  owner  of  the  soil 
invests  by  granting  a  sett,  at  a  rent :  if  the  mine 
turns  out  well,  he  has  a  reyalty — ^if  ill,  compen- 
sation for  the  Ul-usage  of  lus  land.  The  Captain 
gets  his  salary,  even  if  he  gets  no  ore  for  those 
who  pay  it.  If  a  Comishman  really  invests 
money  in  a  speculation  affidr,  in  nine  oases  out 
of  ten,  it  is  to  be  made  purser — an  office  for 
which  he  is  highly  fitted,  of  eoune,  being  always 
on  the  spot;  and  though  he  loses  a  little  on  lus 
shares,  he  wiU  gain  a  great  deal  from  the  drop- 
pings of  the  thirty  tons  of  candles  burnt — from 
the  shavings  of  the  thousand  loads  of  timber  used 
—from  the  dost  of  the  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  gunpowder  blown  away — horn  the  coal,  rope, 
iron,  oil,  leather j  and  other  things  which  go  down 
to  the  mine.  The  advontureis  being  generally 
men  with  more  money  than  wit,  and  the  miners 
certainly  having  more  wit  than  money,  they 
Boiteach  other  exactly.  The  Cornish  have  a 
fisyiag  amongst  Uiemselves,  that  ''there  are 
only  two  claeaoB  of  people  in  the  country — 
Lunnuners  and  Comishmen:"  ttie  former  find 
money,  and  the  latter  spend  it.  The  Cornish- 
man's  mine  is  elsewhere  than  in  Cornwall — ^in 
iaet,  in  the  ci^italist's  pocket.  He  knows, 
fKm  experience,  that  it  is  easier  to  put  "  tin'' 
into  a  mine^  than  get  tin  out  of  it ;  and,  there- 
for^ timogh  he  is  always  ready  to  sink  a  shaft, 
he  is  never  willing  to  sink  anything  else,  except 
truth;  and  this  he  does,  though  constantly 
<^i0wing  one  of  the  fow  morsels  of  his  langiuige 
whifdi  time  has  not  devoured  &a  him — Gufir  yt^ 
<»riyft  If  Jjri-4nth  against  ail  the  world ; 


What  Brittany  is  to  France,  Cornwall  is  to 
England — almost  a  foreign  country.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
fbatures  of  the  two  districts,  and  also  between 
the  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  Though  the 
Cornish  have  lost  their  language,  inet  the  few 
words  which  remain  are  BimHar  to  Welsh ;  and 
the  Welsh  and  the  Bretons  can  understand  each 
other.  Cornwall  is  the  undiscovered  county  of 
England ;  and  the  few  travellers  who  wander  so 
far  west,  are  invariably  put  down  as  buyers  or 
sellers  of  mining  shares,  or,  it  may  be,  by  a 
stretch  of  imagination,  for  quack-doctors.  The 
people  cannot  comprehend  travelling  for  pleasure 
any  more  than  the  Arabs.  Yet,  taken  all  in  all, 
England  does  not  contain  a  more  interesting  dis- 
trict than  Cornwall  within  her  world  of  beauty. 
Mountain,  river,  lake,  coast,  moor,  landscapes  of 
touching  beauty,  are  found  mingled  together; 
and  then  there  are  the  stupendous  works  of  the 
mines,  and  that  richer  mine  still,  a  primitive 
people — ''diamonds  in  the  rough."  For  the 
lover  of  scenery,  there  are  beautiful  rivers,  the 
Tamar,  the  Foweyj  and  Loo-pool,  Brown  Willy, 
and  Bough  Tar,  and  the  solemn  granite-strewed 
moors,  painted,  here  and  there,  with  the  yeUow 
furze  Inrake,  so  bleak,  desolate,  and  awful,  that 
fow  can  be  tempted  to  inhabit  them  bven  by  a 
gift  of  land;  and  again,  the  Land's  End,  all 
England  behind,  all  the  world  before  you — not 
merely  a  sea  view,  but  the  view  of  a  sea  in  its 
magnmcent  immensity.  For  the  geologist,  the 
mines  and  the  remains  of  incalculable  antiquity 
— of  the  world  before  the  Flood,  the  Cheese- 
wring,  the  Giant's  Punch-Bowl,  and  Kitchen,  and 
more  than  one  great  Logan  —  the  wondrous 
works  of  the  unseen  elements,  not  of  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  Tolmen,  a  Cornish  pebble,  weigh- 
ing only  750  tons.  For  the  archseologist,  l!in- 
tagel  Castle,  the  birthplace  of  King  Arthur, 
round  which  many  a  tradition  still  lingers;  and 
Bestormel,  seat  of  the  proud  and  potent  Earl 
of  Cornwall ;  and  the  lost  church  of  Perranza- 
buloe ;  and  noble  churches  richly  adorned  with 
glowing  windows  and  delicate  tracery,  which, 
buried  in  this  distant  spot,  escaped  the  reach  of 
iconoclastic  hands,  ^d  then,  for  the  brain- 
sick man,  there  is  St.  Michael's  Hount,  replete 
with  strange  memories,  now  fomous  for  picnics ; 
and  quaint  towns,  with  lanes  intertwining  like 
a  pot  of  eels,  and  dear  to  the  admirers  of  pictu- 
rejsque  filth  and  rudeness ;  and  magnificent  sea- 
clifb  and  deep  bays,  i^om  whence  a  hundred 
red-sailed  fishing-vessels  put  to  sea  in  the  golden 
sunset,  returning  with  the  fireshhess  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  velvet  sands  innocent  of  a  fashionable 
bonnet  or  a  bathing-machine.  Here  may  the 
poor  pilgrim  of  life,  fainting  with  constimp- 
tion,  breathe  an  air  mild  as  that  of  the  south  and 
purer,  beneath  skies  as  briUiant  yet  not  so 
fierce,  and  re^esh  his  sunken  eye  with  the 
myrtie  and  other  tender  flowers  blttotning  put 
Of  doors.  Here,  too,  may  the  slont  hoUday 
Gilpins  trainp  along  the  high-road,  frcfe  from  the 
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sneers  of  the  over-dressed  gmt,  who  drives  his 
team  past ;  nor  will  he  be  turned  away  from  the 
hotel,  because  he  is  dusty  and  may  be  poor.  To 
be  snre,  when  the  wind  blows  in  Cornwall,  it 
(fowblow;  no  Favonian  gales.  As  anold  Salt  once 
said  to  us,  "Every  man  then  requires  two 
men  to  hold  his  hair  on  his  head."  You  must 
also  look  out  for  showers,  as  well  as  for  squalls ; 
but  you  will  soon  discover  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  that  "  a  Comishman  can  bear  a  shower 
every  day  and  two  on  Sunday ;"  it  is  easy  come, 


and  go.  And  then,  you  are  sore  of  a  friendly 
greeting  from  every  one  voir  meet  in  lonely 
places ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  visitors  are  scarce. 
Whoever  you  are,  your  fellow-creature  will  look 
kindly  in  your  face,  and,  with  the  familiarity 
of  a  Mend,  say,  or  rather  sing,  "Wheare  be 
gaing,  stranger  ?"  And  then,  if  you  aie  in  the 
vein,  prepare  for  an  outpour  about — that  which, 
like  hake  pie,  liad  better  bo  enjoyed  in  the 
country. 
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A   KOVELLETE — BY   THE   AVTHOA  OF    "THE  LOVES  OP    US  AFOTHECART.' 


CHAPTER  I. 

UMBRELLAS  TO  XEKD. 

The  rain  was  most  uncompromising.  It  deli- 
vered itself  in  close,  continuous  and  penetrating 
threads,  woven  across  and  across  by  gusts  from 
the  east  and  puffs  from  the  north;  and  people 
hurried  about  like  mice  in  a  dreadful  trap  of 
wire  gauze.  Long  before  the  dull  grey  night 
had  withdrawn  a  shade  or  two,  and  become  dull 
grey  morning,  the  pitiless  drizzle  began;  and 
when  the  day  darkened  into  evening,  still  fell 
the  rain,  ever  so  dense  and  ever  so  cold.  Cur- 
tains through  which  streamed  comfortable  light 
and  warmth  were  drawn  aside;  and  Emily, 
looking  with  hopeless  glances  from  the  dun  sky 
to  the  dark  earth,  remembered  her  mercies,  and 
thanked  Heaven  that  Frederick  could  come  in  a 
hackney-coach.  While  as  for  poor  little  Mary- 
threading  her  needle  for  the  thousand-and-second 
time  that  day,  she  pricked  her  fingers  as  she 
remembered  that  John  had  absolutely  no  um- 
brella—as she  remembered  the  pains  she  had 
been  at  to  get  up  the  old  frock,  and  all  that  she 
might  look  nice  when  shejwent  out  with  him 
the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday.  Tradespeople 
put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and  told  their 
wives  that  if  that  sort  of  thing  went  on  many 
more  Saturdays,  they  would  apply  for  parochial 
relief.  Passengers  shivered  under  their  um- 
brellas, as,  with  swift  short  paces,  they  flitted  like 
forlorn  ghosts  along  the  pavements,  while  the 
pavements  themselves,  flooded  as  they  were, 
seemed  to  shiver  in  the  light  that  struggled 
from  street-lamp  and  shop. 

But  nobody — perhaps  nothing — shivered  with 
such  complete  success  as  a'certain  thin  and  small 
old  man,  who,  so  far  as  age  went,  was  not  so 
old  as  he  looked  by  nearly  a  third ;  and,  as  far 
as  umbrellas  went,  laboured  under  a  superfluity 
of  them.  With  five  or  six  of  various  colours 
and  sizes  upon  the  ground  at  his  feet,  he  stood 
at  the  comer  of  Whitefiiars  Bridge,  and  sent 
forth  his  thin  old  voice  upon  the  night  like  the 
v«iy  spirit  of  the  drizzle.  His  incantations  were 
those:  "Strongum'rellafor a shillin!"ttid*'A 


shillin  for  a  strong  silk  umrella!''  alternately 
repeated^  But  of  what  avail  were  his  enchant- 
ments ?  They  were  lost,  and  of  no  avail.  Thp 
charmer  was  very  feeble,  very  tired,  and,  to 
tell  one  of  those  truths  which  ought  to  be  kept 
strictly  m  families  rather  hungry.  He  would 
have  said,  peckish:  hungry  is  a  word  which 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Wolf 
seldom  admit.  Our  umbrella  man's  voice,  there- 
fore, was  not  strong ;  it  reached  few  ears ;  and 
even  they  were  heedless  of  the  &ct  that  strong 
silk  umbrellas  were  going  for  a  shilling.  Still 
he  chants  the  announcement.  A  shelterless 
figure  beats  up  the  road,  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
— apparently  that  he  might  steer  better  with 
his  elbows,  and  his  head  thrust  forward  as  if  to 
bore  his  way  through.  ''  Strong  um'rella  for  a 
shillin,"  falters  the  vendor.  The  head  continaes 
its  course;  tacking  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  and  heedless  of  all  distress 
signals,  it  beats  steadily  through  the  storm 
under  a  press  of  coa^co]iar :  and  the  voice  of 
Old  Umbrellas  goes  down  the  cold  wind,  and 
gets  woven  in  with  the  melancholy  rain.  And 
so  on. 

Chureh  clocks  sulkily  told  the  hour.  They 
declared  it  to  be  ten  o'dock,  and  ten  o'clock  it 
was.  But  the  old  man,  to  keep  his  heart  up, 
said  to  himself  that  tbere  was  an  excellent 
chance  yet  of  disposing  of  a  strong  silk  um- 
brella ;  for  it  was  early,  and  the  multitude  of 
passengers  had  scarcely  decreased.  And,  in  fiict, 
at  that  moment  another  unsheltered  head,  thrust 
out  exactly  like  the  former,  bore  down  towards 
him,  evidently  with  intentions.  ''Only  a  shillin 
for  a  strong  um'rella.  Buy  one,  Sir?"  con- 
tinued the  anxious  old  man — thinking  he  had 
detected  a  purchaser.  ''  Cuss  your  umberellaa ! " 
replied  the  undeviating  head. 

The  umbrellas  had  been  cursed  befixre.  The 
old  man  himself  had  been  damned  a  great  num- 
ber of  times:  and  he  accepted  that  sort  of  thing 
with  his  profession.  He  was  used  to  it>  indeed, 
when  to  the  world  he  was  Harper  and  Co., 
ooachmakers,  of  Long-acie.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion he  retreated  ail  abashed  and  ashamed  of 
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himadf.  For  several  minutes  after  that,  the  old 
man  suffered  the  people  of  Babylon  to  pour 
themselves  away,  without  asserting  his  mission, 
fie  was  not  a  man  of  hardened  heart,  or  of  par- 
ticularly stiff  neck ;  and  he  felt  the  rebuke. 
It  fell,  indeed,  with  a  numbing  effect  on  his 
weary  old  nerves ;  he  began  to  fed  that  perhaps 
the  head  was  right,  and  that  he  had  no  business 
to  keep  bawling  out  there  in  a  manner  certainly 
not  respectable,  when  it  was  clear  nobody 
wanted  him  to  do  so ;  and  that  it  might  be  much 
more  to  his  credit  to  go  home.  He  even  began 
to  flct  upon  this  feeling ;  and  had  stooped  to 
gather  up  precisely  the  same  number  of  articles 
he  had  laid  down  four  hours  before,  when  a  very 
small  woman  with  an  exceedingly  large  market 
basket  before  her,  and  (proportionately  speaking) 
n  still  lazger  husband  behind  her,  stopped  before 
him. 

"Well!  How  much?"  inquired  the  little 
woman,  rallying  all  her  forces  round  the  um- 
brella man  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"  One  shilling,  ma'am ! "  feebly  responded  the 
enemy. 

'^Oh!  Bediclus!  Qive  you  sebmpence!" 
She  perceived,  with  the  glance  of  a  practised 
matron  and  housekeeper,  the  exact  disadvantages 
of  her  opponent,  and  accordingly  brought  all 
her  forces  into  the  field  at  once.  "  Gome,  now ! 
Give  you  sebmpence ! " 

"KeaUy,  ma'am!"  repUed  Old  Umbrellas, 
endeavouring  to  gain  time,  and  retreating  behind 
Ills  trenches,  "that's  too  low.  It  cost  me  six- 
pence 'fore  ever  I  touched  it  with  a  tool.  Did, 
indeed,  ma'am.     Say  t^ ! " 

"'  Ccone  on.  Bill !  "  said  the  small  woman  with 
disgust,  addressiDg  her  ponderous  husband,  and 
b^n  to  withdraw.  But  it  was  a  mere  feint  to 
alarm  the  foe. 

^'  iSay  nine,  then !  "  taken  off  his  guard. 

'Shan't  say  a  &rd'n  more'n  sebm."  It  was 
the  final  charge. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  huge  husband, 
▼ho,  with  a  leg  of  pork  dependent  over  his 
shoulder  and  an  unwonted  cigar  excoriating  his 
tongue,  had  hitherto  employed  himself  as  a 
corps  of  observation,  brought  himself  into  the 
field.  '<  You  take  it,  guv'nor !  "  cried  he,  heavily 
nodding  and  winking  in  rear  of  his  intrepid  ally. 
"You  take  it»  guv'nor!" 

Old  Umbrellas  was  overpowered  by  the  nod- 
<^g  and  winking,  and  gave  in. 

"Here,  Mrier!"  added  William,  as  he  took 
pMsesnon  of  tibie  umbrella,  "I  got  the  hapence." 
He  had  been  looking  on  while  ihe  affair  lasted 
tt  attmtivelj  as  he  could,  for  we  must  consider 
a  Luge  portion  of  his  thoughts  was  occupied  in 
anaoging  cunes  on  the  cigar  he  still  inosted 
on  smokmg — taid  he  had  discerned  in  the  um- 
brdla  man  what  the  poor  are  usxudly  quick  to 
detect  and  never  slow  to  appreciate,  the  signs  of 
"  better  days."  It  was  on  this  account  that  he 
jad  taken  upon  hmself  to  conclude  his  wife's 
bargain. 


But  that  piquant  little  woman  was  not  to  be 
deceived.  **  Now,  you  Bill !"  remonstrated  she 
in  a  comp6und  tone,  ''you've  been  and  give 
more'n  sebm !" 

The  traitor  took  a  step  forward  and  blushed. 
"Never  mind,  Mrier,"  faltered  the  unhappy  man, 
"  I've  been  a  noticin  of  our  little  boy  lately;  and 
I  think  it  werry  likely  he'll  be  a  ole  umberella 
man.     So  you  take  it  out  of  h$ .'" 

And,  in  fact,  on  counting  the  pieces,  old  Harper 
found  that  they  amounted  to  tenpence-half- 
penny :  the  exact  amount  of  change  our  lux- 
urious stonecutter  had  received  fix)m  the  lovely 
and  fucinating  young  creature  in  blue  who 
keeps  the  cigar  shop  round  the  corner. 

The  cloc^  now  struck  eleven ;  upon  which 
Harper  glanced  once  more  at  the  proceeds  of  the 
evening,  dropped  it  with  extraordinary  care- 
lessness into  his  pocket,  and  prepared  to  return 
home.  It  suddenly  seemed  to  Mm  that,  good- 
fortune  or  ill,  it  was  all  of  no  consequence. 
Whatever  the  cause,  for  the  first  time  he  looked 
upon  tenpence-halfpenny  without  an  emotion. 
Por  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  the  bright, 
unselfish  days  of  youth  had  passed  away,  he  felt 
that  money  really  teas  dross.  As  he  tried  to  urge 
his  tired  feet  into  a  trot,  and  failed,  a  certain 
sore  and  ominous  sickness  flooded  his  heart  with 
this  old  conviction;  you  cannot  carry  money 
with  you  to  the  grave.  Not  even  so  littie  as 
tenpence.  You  cannot  carry  money  with  you 
to  tiie  grave.     ^ 

The  sentiment  is  trite  enough.  We  are  all  in 
the  habit  of  using  it,  with  particular  and  unc- 
tuous application  to  such  of  our  friends  as  are 
not  good  lenders.  Poor  old  Harper  had  often  used 
it, — thus,  and  in  reference  to  his  own  indivi- 
dual case  and  capability;  but  hitherto  there 
seemed  this  comfort  to  rereward — as  now  with 
you,  0  reader !  that  in  all  probability  he  had  a 
long  way  to  carry  it  before  he  came  to  the  grave. 
How  happened  it,  then,  that  now  this  comfort 
seemed  to  be  taken  away?  He  knew  well  enough, 
ordinarily,  what  rain  and  cold  were ;  he  had 
made  his  bread  in  them  and  by  them  several  long 
years ;  then  what  was  there  in  the  chill  drizzle 
of  that  April  night  to  wash  away  the  dim  and 
shadowy  bulwarks  which  life  ever  advances  to- 
wards Death?  And  the  tramping  of  horses* 
hoofs,  and  the  dripping  of  the  shower — ^where 
did  thet/  learn  the  laws  of  harmony,  that  they 
should  set  that  trite  piece  of  morals  to  music, 
and  chant  with  a  melancholy  fall  into  his  ears, 
continually,  continually,  that  you  cannot  carry 
money  to  the  grave?  Or  of  all  the  angels  that 
whisper  from  the  verge  of  Heaven,  who  so 
quaint  as  to  point  the  moral  of  Dives  with  the 
small  sum  of  tenpence  ? 

These  thoughts  trespassed  upon  the  man's 
mind  as  slowly  he  went  home ;  and  with  the 
spirit  of  childhood  retuming  upon  him,  he  cau- 
tiously drew  the  coins  out  of  his  pocket,  ghmc- 
ing  at  them  as  he  passed  under  a  lamp>  to  see 
what  he  could  make  out  of  it  that  way.    No- 
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thing,  however,  was  to  be  made  out  of  it  that 
way,  nor  any  way ;  except  that  he  was  weary, 
and  wet,  and  cold,  and  hungry,  and  feeble,  and 
in  spirit  altogether  broken  down — ^now  with  a 
siclmess  within  him,  like  fire  choked  in  its  own 
great  smoke.  And  further,  this  was  to  be  made 
of  it :  if  he  could  i^ot  carry  the  price  of  a  strong 
silk  umbrella  to  the  grave,  he  could  leave  it  on 
the  shelf  for  Charlie. 

Old  Umbrellas  neither  slackened  nor  hastened 
his  pace  as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  and 
dwelt  upon  it.  How  long  this  conclusion  had 
been  coming  to  him — ^how  often  the  meanings 
it  meant  had  gathered  their  clouds  under  his 
shabby  old  hat,  can  only  be  estimated,  perhaps, 
by  the  number  of  penniless  days  he  had  lately 
sickened  through.  At  any  rate,  he  seemed 
reconciled  to  them  at  presentation,  with  all 
their  vagueiiess  and  strangeness, — jogging  home 
at  a  sad  mechanical  pace,  as  if  his  legs  were 
worked  by  a  crank  a-pieco,  in  default  of  knees. 

His  course  was  shaped  to  what  is  called  in 
the  metropolis  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water. 
Speedily  quitting  the  main  thoroughfare,  the 
old  man  bore  down  one  dark  street  and  up 
another  quite  as  dingy,  when  he  arrived  at 
home.  It  was  a  tall,  commodious  house,  and 
had  been  important  in  the  days  when  the  prim 
and  spindled  railings — ^reminding  one  of  all  his 
aunts  of  that  generation — were  new,  and  the 
great  extinguishers  on  each  side  the  doorway 
had  uses  for  society.  At  this  time,  however, 
not  even  the  doorway  had  any  uses  for  Um- 
brellas. He  resided  exclusively  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  his  way  thereto  was  in  at  the  area-gate  and 
down  the  steps  of  the  area.  Arrived  at  the 
house,  he  returned  the  polite  "  good  evening*'  of 
his  landlord,  Mr.  Kiddie,  (who  stood  at  the  door 
listening  with  irrepressible  emotion  to  the  re- 
treating sound  of  "Beer,  oh!")  the  cranks 
worked  him  down  the  ladder,  and  lifting  the 
latch,  old  Harper  was  at  home. 

No  matter  that  the  carpet  was  of  sand,  and 
the  hearthrug  very  like  a  sack.  No  matter  that 
the  chairs  had  suffered  indiscriminaite  amputa- 
tion, or  that  the  cat  had  turned  her  back  upon  a 
fire  it  was  not  worth  her  while  to  wink  at. 
Nevertheless,  here  was  home.  A  candle  burning 
on  the  table,  cast  dim  and  melancholy  looks  on 
the  departing  fire,  like  a  widow — sad  in  weeds 
of  wick  and  abandoned  in  tallowy  tears.  There 
was  also  a  boy  asleep  by  the  hearth.  Harper 
observed  these  things  as  he  entered ;  and  ere  he 
deposited  his  unsold  wares  in  their  accustomed 
corner,  addressed  himself  to  the  dip  with  a  com- 
fortable application  of  the  snuffers ;  whereupon 
the  poor  thing  revived,  and  evidently  felt  much 
better.  He  then  returned  to  mend  the  fi»e,  and 
sat  dovm  and  looked  at  it. 

At  that  same  time,  but  miles  and  miles  away 
among  the  coal  fields  of  the  north,  a  miner  sat 
and  looked  at  the  fire  too.  Like  old  Harper, 
he  saw  faces  in  it.  In  the  dim  perspective  of 
the  fire,  in  its  dull  re4  heart,  he  ^ied  lua  brbther 


Mark's  face,  and  the  faces  of  Abnn  and  Joe; 
nearer  and  brighter,  he  saw  the  six-year  old  face 
of  his  own  little  girl  Martha ;  and  the  light 
flickered  over  all  these  faces  and  made  them 
alive.  A  ruddy  glow  breathed  over  tiiem, 
making  them  look  bright ;  and  the  miner  thought 
of  the  time  when  he  and  all  who  were  known 
by  those  faces  (and  it  was  all  hs  knew  them  by] 
played  together  among  the  saharas  of  ashes 
which  surrounded  the  pif  s  mouth.  A  shadow 
disfigured  the  countenance  of  one  of  them,  and 
the  miner  recognised  the  identical  black  eye  he 
had  branded  Abrm  with,  when  he  fit  him  with 
one  hand.  But  the  smile  elicited  by  this  appa- 
rition— a  smile  certainly  not  so  melancholy  as  a 
moral  man  might  desire — scarce  darkened  upon 
the  miner's  lips  when  the  fiatces  in  the  fire  grew 
older;  and  suddenly  they  all — Mark's,  and 
Joe's,  and  Abrm's,  and  that  of  his  own  dear 
littie  girl,  were  swept  with  a  swift  agony,  be- 
came grey  as  ashes,  then  dark  as  death.  The 
miner's  heart  also  seemed  to  crumble  to  ashes  as 
he  remembered  how  thus  they  were  all  blasted 
together  in  the  cruel  caverns  of  the  pit.  Well 
might  he  start  and  shiver — ^though  of  course 
there  was  no  occasion  to  swear ;  for  were  not 
these  the  ghosts  of  the  foregone,  imprisoned  in 
the  coal,  and  now  first  released  ?  At  any  rate, 
who  could  know  that  story  better,  or  what 
mocking  devil  tell  it  better,  than  the  coal  fiie  ? 

Well,  that  was  sad  enough;  yet  Harper, 
though  neither  starting  nor  trembling,  but  keep- 
ing his  eyes  calmly  fixed  upon  the  embers,  saw 
sadder  things  than  the  miner.  Pleasant  things, 
too,  some  of  them  were,  bearing  fragrance  in 
their  memory ;  but  fhigrance  sickens  to  the  sick 
sense.  So  when  he  saw  the  littie  old  pilrsonage, 
opposite  the  littie  old  church,  both  of  which 
— because  they  had  so  often  seen  the  budding 
and  the  fallmg  leaves — ^because  they  had  so 
often  seen  out  the  old  play  of ''  Cradle  and  Orave" 
— ^because  they  had  had  so  many  beautiful  bright 
faces  look  through  their  casements,  and  not  one 
that  did  not  grow  old,  and  pinched,  and  brown, 
and  fade  altogether  away^— because  they  were 
tired  of  the  throbbing  of  so  many  hearts  that 
throbbed  all  alike,  and  ever  the  same — ^because, 
in  short,  they  were  so  old  and  none  would 
bury  them) — ^had  set  about  burying  themselves, 
and  were  already  sunk  a  few  feet  into  their  big 
graves — when  he  saw  these,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  it  was  altogether  a  delightftd  pictoie. 
Not  he.  And  then  his  mother,  with  her  fair 
hair  and  soft  mouth,  oame  into  the  porch  of 
the  parsonage,  where  reposed  the  shadow  of  the 
church  weathercock  on  summer  afternoons :  she 
came  into  the  porch  of  the  parsonage,  looking 
for  her  children,  who  came  home  from  tiie  fields 
by  the  churchyard  path,  as  by  the  chnrehyard 
path  we  all  ^o  Home.  But  timt  did  not  enliven 
the  scene  tor  the  old  FmbrcUa^raan.  Pic- 
turesque as  it  was  even  in  the  ooals— pic- 
turesque as  it  must  haTa  been  to  any  one 
looking  down  from  the  neighbouring  hiU^  to 
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see  her  ofaildrfin  run  acioss  the  road  to  the 
happy  mother,  it  was  quite  another  thing  to 
old  Harper,  gazing  down  into  the  past — ^that 
sad  Taliey  of  shadows.  Perhaps  for  this  reason. 
—He  was  once  one  of  the  children :  one  of  the 
little  ones  who  caught  sight  of  mother  as  they 
tamed  the  comer  of  the  ohurch,  and  ran  to  her, 
and, not  more  truly  went  down  into  the  house 
than  down  into  her  hosom :  and  now,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  he  was  nothing  but  an  old  umbrella- 
man. 

CHAPTER  II. 

VENDED. 

Between  the  kitchen,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
water,  where,  in  cold  and  gloom,  old  Harper  sat, 
to  the  sunny  Tillage  and  the  summer  day,  and 
litde  Tom  Harper  going  home  with  field-spoils, 
the  vista  was  long  and  dark :  with  patches  of 
light,  indeed,  and  places  of  rest,  and  breaks  of 
golden  glade, — but  long  and  dark  neyertheless. 
Philosophers  and  county  poets  delight  in  cutting 
short  their  existence.  How  do  they  uplift  their 
eyes,  and  inqtdre  What  is  Life  ?  And  answer, 
that  it  is  swifb  as  a  meteor,  passing  as  a  cloud ; 
evanescent  as  a  snow-flake  on  the  wing ;  a  rain- 
drop falling  to  the  ocean;  by  the  boldest  re- 
stricted to  a  moment's  space,  by  the  more  cheer- 
ful allowed  the  Umits  of  an  April  day.  But 
then  they  measure  Time  by  Sleep.  They  know 
how  soon  their  score  of  years  may  be  slumbered 
away,  and  their  watches  do  run  rapidly  down 
between  the  evening  and  the  morning.  But, 
alas !  not  eyery  suburban  philosopher,  or  poet,  is 
gifted  with  that  divinity  to  which,  if  a  thousand 
years  is  as  one  day,  a  day  is  equally  as  a  thou- 
sand years.  . 

The  miner  of  whom  something  has  been  said 
hved  his  threescore  years,  good  Calendar  measure, 
not  more  nor  less.  He  lived  for  himself;  did 
his  own  daUy  duty ;  worked  as  long  as  possible ; 
slept  as  little  as  possible,  earned  as  much,  and 
duied  as  well,  and  drank  beer  as  often,  as  his 
neighbours ;  took  as  much  recreation  as  he  cared 
for,  and  died  his  own  way.  Umbrellas  had 
existed  twice  as  long,  end  bore  the  proofs  of  it. 
Had  he  not,  every  week  of  his  chilcfiiood,  whole 
months  of  love  and  care  bestowed  upon  him — ^to 
»y  nothing  of  toys  ?  Did  not  the  Day  linger 
long  in  the  beautiful  calm  of  his  mother's  home 
T-stealing  many  an  hour  from  the  vicious,  the 
idle,  and  those  who  cared  not  for  them,  or 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them,  to  add  to 
the  spring  morning,  or  summer  afternoon,  or 
antomnal  dusk,  or  winter  evening,  at  the  pious 
old  parsonage  ?  For  him,  he  had  laboured,  and 
Bnflbred,  and  consorted  with  suffering ;  he  had 
his  bitter  secrets,  and  not  a  fbw  of  other  people's 
--secrets  almost  as  hard  to  bear  as  an  unquiet 
conscience,  and  which  imposed  upon  him,  as  it 
^ere,  a  second  and  separate  existence,  apart 
frwn  his  own. 

Old  Haipef-Hihabby  old  Harper ! — he  even 
W  had  his  lofve-aiair— a  regular  affidr  too,  in 
^^Udi  all  his  young  he«rt  was  enga^d  when 


they  were  children  in  the  happy  village,  and  she 
wore  poking  white  sun-bonnets  to  school,  and 
walked  ashiuned  of  the  length  of  her  legs — she 
was  so  tall  of  growth :  a  love-affair  which  be- 
came very  serious,  involved  his  happiness,  his 
fortunes,  wrecked  him,  buffeted  his  old  hull 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  cast  him  at  length  upon 
a  dismal  shore  of  old  umbrellas.  We  shall  see. 
In  the  course  of  all  this,  he  had  found  his  way 
into  many  hearts,  good  and  bad ;  and,  more  than 
all,  over  and  over  again  had  been  thrown  back 
upon  his  childhood — ^now  retreating  upon  it,  in 
sheer  affiight,  now  for  succour ;  and  tien  whon 
circumstance  seemed  tired  of  baffling  him,  and 
a  hope  appeared  that  he  might  "  try  again." 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  county  poets 
know  what  that  is?  Whether,  having  come 
through  the  sloughs  of  some  big  sin,  or  some 
fiery  furnace  of  sorrow,  Laura  or  the  Directors 
of  the  Polytechnic  Institution  ever  sat  down  for 
rest  on  the  hither  side,  and  beheld  the  innocent 
days  reposing  in  their  own  golden  atmosphere 
beyond,  rose,  and  wrestled  with  their  angels  till 
they  got  taken  back  again  } — ^woke  one  morning 
to  find  themselves  there — (so  told  them  the  con- 
tent of  their  hearts) — and  travelled  joyfully  all 
that  day  and  the  next  in  the  begin-again  path ; 
and  the  next  morning  despaired  to  find  them- 
selves already  strayed  as  far  away  as  ever  ?  like 
old  John  Bunyan. 

But  the  poking  sun-bonnet.  Let  us  say  no 
more  of  the  church,  or  the  parsonage  over  the 
way.  The  weathercock  of  the  one  shall  still 
steal  its  shadow  into  the  porch  of  the  other  of  a 
summer  afternoon ;  but  what  then  may  be  the 
subject  of  gossip  between  them — even  whether 
it  be  of  the  sweet-mouthed  mother  whom  we 
know — ^this  shall  we  not  guess.  Nor  how  the 
sacred  stories  that  might  be  related  by  the  house 
sanctified  to  Heaven  might  compare  with  the 
human  stories  that  have  been  done  in  the  other 
house,  sanctified  by  household  fires  and  the 
coming  and  departing  breath  of  Life.  Perhaps 
those  who  see  the  old  building  puUed  down  wUi 
realise  how  great  such  a  sanctity  may  be ;  and 
bow  in  reverence  before  that  majesfy  of  Life 
which  even  leaves  a  presence  on  the  barren  walls. 

Crump,  a  thick-skinned  soul,  paused  before  a 
demolition  for  City  improvements  and  eligible 
building  materials.  The  outer  veil,  the  front 
wall  of  the  house  was  down;  he  could  only 
guess  where  the  windows  had  been ;  and  there 
were  the  chambers  of  the  house  open  and  bared 
to  oonmion  gaze.  Nay,  ceilings  and  partitions 
were  also  gone;  they  were  already  bom  anew  as 
materials;  and  all  that  remained  to  denote  the 
rooms  were  certain  patches  of  papered  plaster, 
strongly  defined  by  lines  of  bare  brick,  with 
here  and  there  a  flight  of  stairs  desperately 
clinging  to  the  walls.  At  the  first  glance  Crump 
stopped,  and  immediately  felt  a  tickling  sensa- 
tion in  his  ears,  as  if  he  were  peeping  through  a 
key-hole ;  or  as  if  he  had  come  prying  while 
A  coarse  in^idsitors  were  tearing  away  the  raiment 
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from  a  woman's  bosom,  to  reveal  her  secrets  and 
to  make  her  ashamed.  The  thick-skinned  soul 
felt  a  kind  of  consciousneBS  of  having  taken  off 
its  hat — ^awkwardly,  a  lout  of  a  soul — ^as  Crump 
looked  upon  the  desperate  stairs.  He  first  be- 
gan to  sec,  as  they  hung  there  naked  and  embar- 
rassed, that  if  he  wanted  to  behold  the  natural 
mind  of  men  or  women  on  their  faces,  he  should 
meet  them  unperceived  upon  the  stairs;  that 
children  sing  upon  the  stairs ;  and  maidens  sigh 
upon  the  stairs ;  and  stem  men  frown  upon  the 
stairs ;  and  that  happy  young  wives  let  loose  the 
light  of  their  joy,  otherwhere  so  well  contained, 
as  they  ascend  or  descend  in  the  shadow  of  these 
narrow  walls.  Then  straightway  did  Crump 
perceive  the  stair  of  the  ruin  he  was  blushing  at 
tremble,  as  with  consciousness  of  giving  up  the 
secrets  of  the  shamefiiced  girl  Avhose  mask 
of  innocence  di'opped  every  evening  to  the 
threshold  of  the  parlour  below,  where  her  happy 
old  £ither  had  not  quite  smoked  his  pipe 
out, — agoing  wearily  up  with  her  fallen  face, 
with  tbe  heaviness  of  age  added  to  each  little 
slipper,  and  shivering  in  the  cold  secrets  she 
drew  closer  about  her  breast.  Of  the  mother 
coming  down  with  her  sacred  grief  after  a  little 
white  coflin.  Of  the  grey-haired  old  wife 
coming  down  after  a  bigger  one  and  a  black  one, 
containing  her  grey-haired  old  husband, — looking 
at  it  with  her  eyes,  and  with  her  heart  seeing  a 
bold,  strong  youth,  in  curly  brown  locks,  who 
was  never  ashamed  of  bringing  her  funny  little 
birdcages  in  broad  daylight,  or  of  producing 
from  his  pockets  for  her,  in  presence  of  all  the 
company,  pi-etty  ridiculous  skeins  of  wool  to 
make  slippers  of.  Of  slow  City  men  going  up 
in  dreadful-beautiful  confusion  to  see  the  baby 
that  nurse  had  just  told  them  about.  Of  poor 
fathers  going  to  see  if  there  was  not  something 
to  sell  to  buy  little  Dick  some  breakfast  before 
he  went  to  work  next  morning.  Of  pretty 
mothers  going  to  see  if  the  cat  (which  was  no- 
where else  to  be  found)  had  not  poked  its  head 
right  into  the  baby's  mouth,  after  the  manner 
of  cats  where  there  are  young  mothers  and  an 
old  wife's  talc.  Secrets  of  guUt,  of  gladness,  of 
shame,  of  remorse,  of  love,  of  poverty,  of 
sorrow :  all  these  came  struggling  unwillingly 
from  out  the  footmarks  on  a  single  stairway, 
when  the  walls  were  down  and  darkness  lay  on 
them  no  longer.  Crump  could  not  stand  it. 
Did  he  not  feel  that  it  was  all  too  sacred  for  him 
to  pry  into  or  deliberate  ?  Was  it  fail  to  inquire 
into  things  which,  by  compromise  with  Death, 
it  was  understood  on  all  hands  ought  to  be 
buried  and  forgotten  ?  But  for  all  thai  Crump 
oould  not  avoid  turning  his  attention  to  the 
square  patches  of  paperhanging  (so  little  they 
looked)  pondering  the  patterns  as  if  they  were 
the  hieroglyphs  of  a  dead  language,  and  won« 
dering  what  mysteries  they  would  unfold  if  any 
one  oould  decipher  them. 

These  impressions  Crump  pathetically  related 
to  his  wife  that  evening,  when  he  got  home. 


''Ah!"  repUed  the  excellent  woman,  ''I 
thought  you  had  boen  in  the  muck  and  dirt 
somewhere !    Really,  your  linen " 

Says  the  Editor,  '*  Weave  a  little  more  fan 
into  your  stories,  if  you  please,  young  fellow ; 
and  a  little  less  philosophising. '  Says  the 
Editor's  lady,  **  You  are  such  a  dull  man."  So 
the  poking  sun-bonnet. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  comical  in  it; 
not  that  Charlotte  Weirdon  was  a  oomical  child — 
with  her  soft  dark  eyes  and  beautiful  kindly 
forehead,  and  heavy  hair;  or  that  it  was  the 
fun  of  the  thing  which  older  people  laughed 
over,  when  tiiey  observed  the  queer,  wise,  quiet 
affection  which  subsisted  between  her  and  httle 
Tom  Harper.  It  was  not  quite  so  comical  as 
people  did  think,  to  see  how  they  used  to  make 
ridiculous  little  presents  to  eaoh  other ;  and  how 
they  used  to  steal  away  together  to  the  quietest 
lane,  to  the  widest  common,  to  the  most  leafy 
copse,  and  find  big  nuts  for  eaoh  other  or  the 
ripest  berry. .  Joskin,  gentleman  farmer,  hee- 
haw'd  at  a  tremendous  rate  when  he  came  upon 
the  children  one  warm  July  evening,  as  they  sat 
in  that  same  deep  copse  with  the  brook  running 
through  it;  and  saw  the  parson's  son  going 
softly  to  the  brook  with  a  dockleaf,  and  coming 
back  yet  more  softly  with  the  leaf  full  of  water; 
and  how  Charlotte  sat  still  with  wide  lap,  like 
a  sultan's  daughter,  put  her  hands  behind  her, 
and  threw  back  her  hair,  and  uplifted  her 
mouth  while  young  Tom  reverently  held  the 
water  to  her  lips ;  and  how  she  looked  in  his 
face  all  the  while,  and  so  very  beautifully  said, 
*'  Thank  you,  dear  Tom."  "  Lord  !"  cried  the 
gentleman  farmer  with  his  nose  through  the 
bushes,  ''lookee  here!  They're  sweetheartun, 
to  be  sure!  Why  Master  Tunmias!  Why, 
Charlotte  Weird'n  !  what  be  ye  do-un  here  just 
so  sloy  as  a  rabbut !"  And  Lord !  what  fun  it 
was  to  sec  them  start,  and  turn  so  red,  and 
slink  away!  But  it  was  not  so  comical  as 
Joskin  said  it  was,  when  he  went  homo  and  told 
the  dairymaids. 

It  may  be  averred  with  equal  truth  that  the 
ladies  of  the  village  saw  no  fiin  in  Charlotte's 
growing  so  beautiful,  as  day  by  day  she  did ;  in 
the  grace  of  her  figure;  in  the  proud  air  which 
was  the  natural  adjunct  of  her  person  and  not 
of  pride ;  in  the  fact  that  she  grew  as  much 
in  goodness  as  in  grace,  and  was  innocent,  and 
merry,  and  wise,  and  was  already  loved  at  the 
parsonage  as  a  daughter.  And  how  she  left  the 
villi^,  and  why  she  left  the  village,  and  what 
came  of  the  journey — there  was  nothiog  very 
comical  in  that  either,  was  there,  UmfareUas? 
Eh  ?    We  poke  him  in  the  ribs. 

Why  how  much  swifter  is  the  old  man's 
memory  than  our  storytelling  ?  While  we  have 
only  seen  Charlotte  out  of  sinmUoity  and  sun- 
bonnets,  into  what  has  not  old  Harper  seen  her? 
While  we  have  only  seen  her  emeige  from  child- 
hood, to  take  Tom^B  place  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  and  from  thenoe  among  the  poppies 
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scattered  at  the  gate  of  the  downward  path — 
the  itwy  path ! — ^that  never  had  a  turning,  the 
ambrella  man  has  travelled  through  every  stage 
of  the  story.  Not  an  hour  has  passed  since  he 
began,  and  yet  it  is  plain  from  die  travel  marks 
on  his  &ce  that  he  has  already  traversed  every 
step  of  a  hard  path  now  more  than  twenty  years 
long.  To  him,  then,  upon  emergency,  a  day 
maybe  as  a  thousand  years;  and  though  life 
may  ride  out  the  tempest  years  by  the  score,  in 
one  hour  her  anchors  may  all  come  home. 

The  fire  is  nearly  out ;  and  the  play,  there- 
forp,  nearly  over.  Only  in  one  comer  of  the 
grate  the  embers  burned  fiercely;  but  how  in 
that  one  comer  must  the  figures  conjured  up  by 
the  old  man's  fevered  fancy  congregate,  to  cause 
him  to  stare  so  eamestly,  as  if  in  the  coals  glowed 
the  last  scintillation  of  his  last  hope.  Alas,  to 
look  at  him,  his  fire  also  is  nearly  out.  Only 
in  one  comer  of  him— only  in  his  eyes,  the  fire 
stiU  bnms  fiercely.  In  fact,  and  in  short,  the 
burden  of  his  troubles  and  trials,  of  many  days 
of  cold  and  wet,  of  humility  and  hunger,  is 
finally  down  upon  him.  With  a  little  more 
p^etration  indeed,  or  a  little  more  fever  in  his 
veins,  that  is  what  he  would  have  discovered, 
when  he  tried  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
tenpence-halfpenny  under  the  gas-lamp. 

"Why,  fether!"  cries  little  Charlie,  who, 
roused  by  the  falling  of  a  very  cold  hand  on  his 
head,  is  wide  awake,  and  has  been  looking  at 
his  father  rather  anxiously  for  five  minutes  or 
so,  "what  is  the  matter?" 

The  fierce  spark  in  the  old  man's  eyes  flashes 
back  into  his  heart,  softening  and  warming  as  it 
goes.  "Matter,  Charlie?"  says  he — "matter, 
Charlie  ? — ^why,  things  are  awM  bad, — I  don't 
know  what  the  poor'll  do  this  winter.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  a  patent  for  making  bread  out  of 
sawdust  r" 

The  question  is  quite  ridiculous;  but  here 
^igain  was  something  not  quite  so  comical  as 
Joskin  might  have  said  it  was.  The  low,  absent 
tone— the  eager  yet  faltering,  searching  yet 
i^eserved  expression  of  the  poor  old  sinner's  gaze 
as  he  asks  the  ridiculous  question,  what  do 
yoo  make  of  that  ?  Neither  does  Charlie  look 
qnite  to  the  purpose  or  less  diplomatic,  as  he 
answers — 

"  No.     I  wonder  whether  the  little  French 
princess  who  wanted  the  people  to  eat  buns,  ever 
heaidofit?" 
The  question  then  dropped.  | 

''  Where's  Crop  ?"  asked  Harper  after  a  long  j 
paoae,  dming  which  ho  looked  like  a  soldier 
with  his  last  chance  gone,  desperately  hurrying 
nnmd  hia  heart  all  his  fortitude  and  his  strength. 
''There  he  is,"  replied  Charlie;  "curled  up 
on  the  umbrellas."  Crop,  we  perceive,  is  a  dog, 
80  called  firom  having  lost  his  tail,  by  small  in- 
stalments, to  relieve  him  in  fits  brought  on  by 
teething.  But  that  was  in  his  infancy ;  and  he 
has  been  reconciled  to  the  abbreviations  of  his 
lot  for  yean.    As  Charlie  referred  to  the  stock- 


in-trade,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  counting 
how  many  were  left  after  the  business  of  the 
day.  Only  one  gone!  Little  Charlie  gave  a 
glance  at  the  Kiddle  rent-book, — that  red  and 
tremendous  tome,  inexorable  as  the  most  reve- 
rend parchment  in  Lincoln's  Lin — as  it  blinked 
on  him  with  the  eye  of  a  man  in  possession  from 
the  half- opened  cupboard.  Then,  said  he, 
aloud,  **  I  daresay  you  hav'ht  had  very  good 
luck,  to-night,  father ;  but  there,  it's  no  matter. 
Don't  you  say  it  never  rains  but  it  pours  ?  Well, 
it's  begun  to  rain.  They've  raised  my  wages, 
and  I've  found  something  that'll  buy  us  as  big  a 
piece  of  beef  as  Mrs.  Kiddle's  got  for  dinner.  / 
saw  it!  They  left  the  door  open  a-purpose. 
Thejr're  always  having  beef." 

Charlie  was  disgusted.  His  father,  however, 
seemed  to  pay  little  attention ;  he  had  something 
else  to  think  of,  and  did  not  even  notice  what 
Charlie  was  patiently  endeavouring  to  get  out  of 
his  pocket,  embarrassed  as  he  was  by  a  coil  of 
string,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  knife  with  a  bit  of 
handle,  a  bad  halfpenny,  and  the  materials  for 
the  constraction  of  a  Dutch  clock  :  timber,  cord, 
and  wire,  which  should  ultimately  result  in 
something  with  pendulum,  and  weights,  and 
hands ;  and  all  warranted  to  go.  But  spy  the 
cord  the  old  man  did;  and  taking  it  from 
Charlie's  hand,  he  tottered  across  the  room 
toward  the  comer  where  the  dog  lay  coiled. 

That  short  journey  across  the  kitchen  proved 
that  the  cranks  had  got  sadly  out  of  order. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  from  that  cause  that  old 
Harper  paused  in  {he  middle  of  the  room  I 
cannot  say ;  but  stop  he  did,  whether  he  thought 
that  by  staring  so  hard  at  the  little  dumb  bmte 
he  would  stand  firmer,  as  drunken  men  gaze 
desperately  at  lamp-posts  to  re-inforoe  their  legs, 
need  not  be  said ;  but  stare  he  did — desperately, 
and,  as  it  were,  appealingly :  Charlie  looking  on 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  sat  half  tumed  upon  his 
stool.  At  the  approach  of  his  master.  Crop 
looked  too ;  and,  the  moment  he  looked,  rose  to 
his  paws.  He  was  an  old  dog,  and  old  dogs 
have  strange  ideas.  He  eyed  the  cord,  cocked 
his  ears,  tumed  his  head  to  one  side  and  eyed 
his  master.  The  remainder  of  his  tail  became 
visibly  dejected ;  his  hind  legs  drooped  to  the 
ground ;  and  he  crawled  to  his  master's  feet  with 
his  nose  on  the  fioor,  in  great  perturbation  of 
mind,  and  a  real  tear  in  the  comer  of  each  eye. 
The  tears  in  Harper's  eyes  were  real  too,  for 
that  matter. 

"Crop,"  said  he,  mildly  —  and  there  he 
stopped.  "Crop,"  said  he,  beginning  more  mildly 
still,  but,  growing  stronger  as  he  proceeded, 
"  you  arc  a  burden  to  yourself — ^you  know  you 
are !     You  poor  old  devil,  you  know  you  are !  " 

Crop  wriggled  dissent.  He  really  wasn't 
aware  of  it ! 

"  You're  too  old ;  and  you're  no  good  to  any- 
body. You  haven't  got  a  tooth  in  your  head, 
and  paunch  w  precious  tough,  and  how  can  / 
afford  catsmeat  ? " 
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The  dog  jumped  up,  placed  his  fore-paws 
against  his  master's  kiiees,  and  plainly  depre- 
cated his  too  delicate  consideration.  He  was 
well  off  with  paunch ;  he  preferred  paunch ;  hut 
he  would  sooner  do  without  even  that  than  go 
to  another  master  and  lire  on  the  fat  of  the 
land. 

"But  the  fact  is,"  replied  the  old  man,  "I 
couldn't  leave  you,  old  fellow,  after  eighteen 
years  of  it, — since  you  were  a  pup !  No,  I  mean 
to  do  it  myself,  rather  than  you  should  go 
hogging  to  some  hrute's  door,  and  he  kicked  out 
to  dOie;  and  he  run  over  hy  all  sorts  of  carts 
and  waggons — ^think  of  that!  And,  another 
thing:  Charlie  '11  have  quite  enough  to  do 
without  huying  paunch." 

The  dog  lay  flat  on  the  floor,  and,  shivering, 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  cord  with  an  expression  on 
his  hrute  face  far  too  human  to  be  misunder- 
stood.    Charlie  started  up  in  terror. 

"  0  father !"  cried  the  poor  boy,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Here,  wait  a  bit  1  "Where's  my  hat  ? 
I'll  go  for  a  doctor  !" 

Charlie  seized  his  cap,  and  in  another  moment 
would  have  been  gone ;  but  his  father  stopped 
him,  by  snatching  the  boy's  cap  from  his  head, 
and  bidding  him  be  seated.  Charlie  imwillingly 
retreated  to  the  fireplace ;  and  then  tJmbrellas, 
looking  down  on  poor  Crop,  feebly  said,  "  Come, 
I  want  you !"  and  went  out  into  the  yard  be- 
hind. Crop — no  thief  touched  on  the  shoulder 
by  a  Detective  knew  better  what  he  was 
**  wanted"  for ;  yet  there  was  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  his  dog  mind  about  decently  fol- 
lowing his  master, — to  be  killed.  "Whatever  his 
own  private  notions  may  have  been,  they  were 
sacrificed.  There  was  the  cord,  and  there  were 
his  orders.  Crop  would  have  made  a  beautiful 
British  soldier.  There  was  plenty  of  "raw 
material"  in  the  animal. 

The  old  man  and  the  old  dog  went  out — ^the 
one  to  hang  the  other.  They  had  been  friends 
and  companions  for  eighteen  years ;  and  loved 
each  other,  and  understood  each  other,  well  and 
perfectly.  Harper  had  literally  shared  his  crust 
with  Crop  many  a  morning ;  and  many  an  even- 
ing had  the  dog  gone  snacks  in  the  porridge ; 
and  he  requited  this  kindness  with  so  much 
intelligent  and  faithful  sympathy,  that  his 
master  used  to  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  if  he  were  ever  to  become  a  blind 
man,  he  would  not  have  to  seek  far  for  a  blind 
man's  dog.  But  within  the  last  three  hours 
Umbrellas  had  from  fearing  come  to  believe  that 
their  partnership  was  fast  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, by  the  decease  of  one  of  the  parties. 
"Which  of  the  parties  this  might  be  he  guessed 
jfrom  the  fire  within  him — the  fire  choked  in  its 
own  great  smoke ;  a  fire  which  he  felt  was  be- 
yond the  efficacy  of  his  panacea  (the  sly  rogue ! 
he  knew  it  was  food  as  well  as  medicine) — 
gruel.  By-the-bye,  it  was  this,  perhaps,  and 
not  alone  the  travel-stains  of  a  retrospective 
journey  through  memory,  which  made  so  great 


la  change  in  the  old  man's  eountenanoe  and 
manner.  And  because  he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  leaving  Crop  to  the  mercies  of  an 
aggregate  mankind ;  and  because,  by  the  sad 
fractional  arithmetic  of  poverty,  he  compttted 
that  Charlie  might  not  always  be  able  to  afford 
a  penny  for  dogsme&t — ^Umbrellas  resolved  to 
hang  the  dog. 

"When,  liowever,  he  opened  the  back-door,  and 
looked  up  at  the  night,  he  changed  his  intention 
— ^to  hang  the  animal  in  such  vile  weathe^-and 
took  him  into  the  coal-cellar  in  the  back-kitchen; 
whence  he  presentiy  emerged,  paler,  tearMer, 
and  more  broken  down  than  ever.  Trembling 
and  fidgetting  he  sat  down  by  the  fire  again, 
poked  it  up,  but  said  nought,  while  Charlie  was 
equally  dumb  from  bewilderment. 

At  length  said  the  sire,  after  a  few  moments, 
during  which  Crop  never  ceased  to  scratch  and 
whine,  "  Charlie,  1  feel  very  ill !  Do  you  re- 
member your  mother  ?" 

"  Why,  I  never  saw  her,  you  know,  &iher," 
answered  poor  Charlie,  more  bewildered  than 
ever,  and  numbed  by  the  increasing  strangeness 
of  his  father's  manner. 

'*  And  you  don't  even  know  what  she  is  like, 
then.  You  wouldn't  know  her  if  she  were 
to  walk  into  the  place  to-night,  would  yon, 
Charlie?" 

"Walk  here  to-night?  Don't  father !  She  s 
dead,  long  ago,— of  course  she  is." 

*'  I  don't  know  about  that.  JSe'd  know  her/' 
said  the  old  man,  feeble,  fidgetty,  abstracted,  and 
pointing  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  kitchen 
door.  Whereupon  came  a  renewed  howl  from 
that  direction  by  no  means  like  that  of  a  dog  a 
good  deal  hanged.  The  old  man  atarted,  turned 
a  shade  paler,  or  rather  a  shade  came  o?er  bis 
pallor,  and  then  he  continued — 

"  He'd  know  her.  He  saw  her  first— when 
she  was  youi^,  and  good  and  beautiful,  and 
tall  as— " 

"Mrs.  Kiddle ?"  suggested  Charlie,  with  an 
instinct  that  a  little  lively  conversation  might 
bring  things  right  again. 

"Mrs.  Kiddle!"  said  the  dd  man,  with  an 
energetic  air  of  contempt  he  certainly  did  not 
look  capable  of.  "  Mrs.  Kiddle !  She  was  more 
like  the  beautifullest  innocent  picture  you  ever 
saw  in  the  shops,  my  boy !" 

""What!  and  had  such  precious  big  eyes?" 
inquired  Charlie,  in  pursuance  of  his  idea. 

"  Ah  !  and  dressed  like  a  daisy.  Oh,  her 
eyes  were  big  enough,  Charlie;  though  the  next 
time  we  saw  her,  a  long  while  after  then,  thev 
weren't  so  big.  Before,  they  were  broad  open, 
for  everybody  to  look  into ;  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  peace  in  'em  that  always  seemed  at  fall 
tide,  and  going  to  flow  over.  But  the  next 
time  "  (with  lus  hand  placed  suddenly  over  his 
heart),  "now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  they  were 
not  so  large.  They  had  got  jealous  of' what 
was  in  them,  and  were  banked,  and  dosed  in, 
and  guarded." 
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ITmlveUas  began  to  thxx>w  off  the  vulgarities 
of  speech  which  he  had  fallen  into  lately  from 
asaoeiatiioii,  and  to  talk  more  like  the  gentleman 
ha  was  bom  to  be.  Charlie  did  not  fail  to 
notice  this  change  of  tone,  and  it  gave  him  in- 
creased uneasiness. 

''Norwi^i  she  dressed  like  a  daisy;  but  in 
silk  and  lace,  in  bracelets  and  all  the  finery  of 
the  world.  But  Crop  knew  her — ^he  ^d  not  see 
80  much  difference.' ' 

Again  as  Harper  paused,  and  often  while  he 
was  talking,  the  dc^  gare  a  whine ;  but  these 
app^  began  to  grow  softer  now,  and  the  softer 
they  got,  tho  more  his  master  fidgetted  and 
listened.  Spite  of  the  momentous  subject  he 
was  speaking  of^  he  seemed  to  keep  at  least  one 
ear  aiid  half  his  attention  towards  the  coal- 
cellar. 

''And  then,''  continued  he,  ''years  after 
that" — (how  he  talked  of  years  who  was  him- 
self broken  and  worn  out  at  forty) — "  when  we 
saw  her  again — ^when  I  barely  recognised  her, 
80  changed  as  she  was^^so  poor,  so  proud,  so 
fierce  that  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  her— Crop 
knew  her  then." 

"  Oh,  he'd  know  anybody,"  said  Charlie,  with 
a  gulp,  unwilling  to  swallow  his  idea,  doubtful 
as  its  practicabiLty  seemed.  '/ 1  daresay  he'd 
know  you  now,  if  you  were  to  go  to  him." 

"Well!  why  shouldn't  he?"  exclaimed 
Harper  smartly.  '*  That's  ridiculous.  I've 
)>een  a  good  master  to  him.  I've  always  been — a 
good  master  to  him  !"  A  faint  scratching 
aoswaied  from  the  cellar.  *'  If  it  was  not  right, 
I  shouldn't  hare  done  it.  I  did  not  ioant  to  do 
it !"  Another  little  scratch  from  the  cellar,  and 
the  old  man,  hunted  and  hounded  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  flew  off  into— 

''  I  was  talking  about  your  mother,  Charlie. 
It  is  not  much  I  have  talked  to  you  about  her, 
my  boy — ^perhaps  you'll  know  why  when  you 
grow  up  to  k)e  a  man.  Nor  should  I  say  any- 
thing alput  it  now — (the  hand  again  placed 
saddealy  over  his  heart) — if  I  were  not  so  ill. 
Eat  then,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  me,  it 
wouldn't  be  right  for  you  not  to  know  that  per- 
luips  you  haye  got  a  mother — somewhere,  aHve. 
I  don't  know  !  I  don't  know  wh^e  she  is ;  if 
1  did,  it  would  be  easier  for  me  now." 

''  Oh !"  sobbed  Charlie  to  himself,  '*  what  aMl 
I  do?" 

"  It's  the  same  with  the  dog.  I  don't  want 
to  leave  them — (I  havn't  heard  him  lately; 
have  you,  Charlie  ?) — ^Heaven  knows  where,  and 
Heaven  knows  how.  He's  very  quiet !  I  am 
really  afraid,"  said  the  poor  old  fellow,  with 
quite  a  childish  air  of  mystery  and  terror,  **  it's 
«11  over !  I'll  just  peep  and  see  how  he's  get- 
ting on." 

At  the  third  attempt  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
took  the  candle,  and  again,  but  with  increased 
sln^iahness,  the  cranks  worked  him  across  the 
room.  He  opened  the  cellar,  and  there  was 
^p>  certainly  not  so  dead  as  might  have  been 


expected;  for  he  had  managed  to  place  one  paw 
on  a  batten  of  the  docur.  Crop  looked  at  hia 
master,  and  gave  a  little  whuie.  Umbrellas 
looked  at  the  dog,  and  straightway  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears.*  ''  0  Charlie  I"  he  cried,  "  I 
can't — ^I  can't  stand  it !  Lord !  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer!  Bring  mc  a  knife,  do!"  And 
trembling  and  weeping  like  a  child,  Harper  cut 
down  the  sandy  old  ruffian,  went  forthwith  to 
the  cupboard,  tore  a  huge  comer  off  a  beautiful 
little  French  loaf  which  Charlie  had  brought  in 
for  Sunday's  tea,  cast  it  to  the  recovering,  wrig- 
ling,  r^oicing  Crop,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
bed  in  an  agony  of  sobs. 

Charlie  was  at  his  wit's  end.  ''  Oh,  let  me 
go  and  call  Mrs.  Kiddle !"  he  cried. 

'*  Stay  where  you  are.  Sir !"  said  his  father ; 
''  disturbing  people  at  this  time  of  night  1    You. 
can  take  my  boots  off,  though,  if  you  like !" 

So  Charlie  pulled  off  wet  boots  from  feet  as 
white  and  snudl  as  a  lady's,  slipped  a  button 
here  and  there,  and  thus  helped  his  father  into 
bed.  "  Now  I'm  comfortable,"  said  he,  turning 
hia  face  to  the  wall.  **  You  go  and  sit  down  for 
just  a  little  while,  and  then  it  will  be  all  right, 
my  boy." 

But  the  boy  was  resolved  to  disobey  his 
father ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  when  he  saw  him 
begin  to  dose,  he  crept  to  the  door  and  up  the 
stairs  to  arouse  Mrs.  Kiddie.  He  was  up  like  a 
shadow,  and  he  rapped  at  the  Kiddle  bed-room 
just  a  leetle  louder  ^an  a  shadow  might  be  sup- 
posed to  knock.  To  Charlie's  excited  senses  it 
was  very  loud  indeed ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  only 
a  little  tap. 

And  the  Kiddles  were  drowned  full  fathom 
five  in  delicious  slumber.  The  paat  evening 
had  been  to  them  an  evening  of  unwonted 
luxury,  not  to  say  of  dissipation.  They  had 
been  to  the  Surrey  Theatre ;  they  had  been  in 
time ;  they  had  tBkea  with  them,  as  was'  their 
wont,  especially  when  any  little  Kiddle  accom- 
panied them,  a  beautiM  meat  pie  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  and  some  gin-and-water  artfully 
disguised  in  a  soda-water  bottle.  The  play  was 
The  Stranger.  The  conjugal  relations  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kiddle  were  of  the  tenderest  character 
at  all  times ;  but  on  such  occasions  as  these  they 
were,  so  to  speak,  tender  to  a  jelly.  There  was 
romance  in  the  yearning  with  which  they 
yearned  to  each  other  over  the  pie  between  the 
acts ;  it  glowed  on  Mrs.  Kiddle's  countenance  as 
she  handed  him  the  soda-water  bottle  or  lent  him 
her  pocket-handkerchief,  which,  please  observe, 
was  white.  At  all  times  she  loved  her  gentle 
Kiddle,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  in  the  festive  scene 
their  hearts  melted,  and  then  the  hymeneal 
torch  glowed  bright  indeed — ^yct  with  how  soft 
a  fire! 

At  the  doee  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  b  stiU, 
And  mortalB  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent 

*  The  reader  will  excuse  this,  perhaps,  in  consideration 
of  his  weaknea. 
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But  that  is  nought  to  the  purpose.  The 
Kiddles  had  wept  at  the  play;  they  had  eaten 
all  the  pie ;  and  like  Gorydon  and  PhiUis  had 
they  wandered  home — ^truly  in  a  path  of  roses. 
And  when,  despairing  of  the  return  of  the  beer- 
man,  Kiddle  returned  in,  he  found  his  wife  had 
already  produced  the  medicinal  quartern  of 
brandy  which  was  always  kept  ready  for  mid- 
night emergency!  She  braved  emergency  for 
her  Kiddle,  and  there  was  the  brandy !  After 
the  excitement  of  such  an  evening,  was  it  won- 
derful they  should  sle^  sound  ? 

Charlie  waited  awhile,  but  receiving  no  an- 
swer, he  had  not  the  courage  to  knock  again. 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  went  higher  up 
the  stairs — ^up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
tapped  at  the  door  of  a  little  closet  redeemed 
from  the  cock-loft  there.  This  time  his  senses 
deceived  him  in  the  other  extreme,  and  he 
knocked  very  loud. 

"  Who's  tiiere?"  responded  a  good  little  wo- 
manly voice  from  within. 

"  It's  me — Charlie ! "  said  the  boy ;  and  with- 
out further  parley,  lifted  the  latch  and  stepped 
in. 

''My  goodness  me!  what's  the  matter, 
Charlie  ? "  said  the  womanly  little  voice. 
*  House  ain't  a-fire  ?  " 

''  No,"  said  the  boy,  beginning  to  sob ;  **  but 
my  fjEither's  to  ill,  Mary !  I  wish  you'd  come 
lown.    I  think  he's  going  to  die ! " 

"  Die !  "  repeated  the  voice,  with  a  quaver. 
'Oh,  no;  you  on'y  think  so.  Go  and  tell 
Missis!" 

"I've  been.  They  won't  answer.  I  wish 
vou'd  come  down." 

"  I'll  come.  You  sit  on  the  bed  while  I  put 
on  my  fiwjk." 

So  Charlie  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  while  the 
little  woman  dressed  herself,  and  then  they  softly 
came  down-stairs  together.  ^  Mary  suffered, 
however,  by  being  brought  into  the  light ;  for 
then  it  was  perceived  that  she  was  only  a  child 
too,  and  not  a  bit  taUer  than  Charlie. 

"  There !  I  told  you  so.  He's  gone  to  sleep, 
you  see,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

"  So  he  is,"  whispered  Charlie.  And  so  in- 
deed he  was. 

"  Now  you've  woke  me  up  for  nothing,  you 
naughty  boy,"  said  Mary,  quite  complacently,  as 
she  went  softly  and  sat  down  by  the  Are  with 
him.  "  I  shall  oversleep  myself  now,  and  then 
Missis  'U  blow  up.  And  Mr.  Kiddle  too,  most 
likely,  being  Sunday." 


"I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  help  it 
could  I?" 

"No,  you  could'nt  help  it,  Charlie.  Now 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Oh !  lef  s  make  some  tea 
for  him  when  he  wakes." 

"  That's  it,"  responded  the  boy ;  and  forth- 
with produced  a  canister  not  altogether  destitute 
of  japan,  while  Mary  transferred  the  ketde  from 
the  hob  to  the  fire,  gave  the  embers  a  stir  wbieh 
only  an  experienced  hand  could  emulate,  and 
began  to  bustle  about  with  a  dainty  cheerf^olness 
pleasant  to  see.  Even  Charlie,  his  alarm  some- 
what subsided,  could  not  help  saying,  "  What  a 
nice  little  girl  you  are  to  be  sure,  Mary!" 
"Am  I?  "  said  she — smiling  a  little  from  her 
own  simplicity  and  a  little  at  his,  as  she  slipped 
exactly  a  spoonfol  and  a-half  of  tea  into  the  tea- 
pot So  she  was;  and  a  good  little  girl;  and 
her  history  up  to  this  period  deserves  to  be 
written  in  words  of  one  syllable. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sight  for  Laura  or  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  The  curtain 
is  about  to  fall.  Now  is  their  time.  Let  them 
walk  up.  Let  them  walk  up  and  see  two  little 
animals  commonly  found  among  the  lower 
classes,  with  chilcUiood  in  their  hearts,  and  in 
their  heads  years  of  discretion  and  thonghtfiil 
sympathy,  quietly  bustling  about  to  make  tea 
for  Ups  that  will  open  never  no  more.  Here 
you  see  them  discussing  the  question  of  thin 
bread-and-butter.  The  female  child  thinks  it 
unnecessary ;  the  male  is  astonished  to  hear  the 
notion  advanced  that  tea  can  posnhfy  be  of  any 
use  without  bread-and-butter :  the  only  question 
in  his  mind  is — ^Should  it  be  thin  .^ 

I  wonder  what  they  will  say  when  they  find 
their  careful  brewing  all  for  nought ! 

I  wonder  who  that  woman  is — ^looking  in,  in 
that  strange  way,  l^m  the  steps  of  the  area  out- 
side! with  her  haggard  face,  with  the  living 
masses  of  brown  hair  clinging  to  her  cheeks  from 
the  rain,  with  her  wild  eyes  softening,  and  some 
old  lost  beauty  struggling  back  to  her  fbce 
by  the  chaimel  of  tears  long  dry.  Since  it 
cannot  be  for  comprehension  of  all  the  meaning 
of  this  humble  little  kitchen  scene,  what  does 
she  want  to  stand  there  for,  like  some  new  Lot's 
wife,  or  to  stare  like  Fate  at  those  unconscious 
children,  and  the  stUl  more  unconscious  man — 
Old  Umbrellas,  whose  slumber  Death  has  im- 
proved— who  is  now  at  length  well  mended. 

CTo  be  coiUinued,J 
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A    UXIiriSCENCX    OF    AK    OLD     PKEBTCH    MILITAIBB. — IN    TWO    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTBR  L 

I  AX  an  old  man  now,  an  old  soldier;  in  my 
time  I  have  seen  and  suffered  mnch,  and  done  a 
little  too,  which  woold  entitle  me  to  be  as  gar- 
raloos  as  old  i^e  has  generally  the  credit  of 
being,  if  I  were  disposed  that  way.  Bat  to  my 
this^ng,  garrulity  in  old  age  is  one  of  those 
oontndictiona  which  ought  to  be  put  down,  for 
a  leason  obvious  enough :  when  a  man  has  so 
Mttle  time  to  Hye  that  he  cannot  in  possibility 
have  much  time  to  talk — ^it  stands  to  reason  that 
be  should  practise  brevity  and  conciseness — just 
tt  a  correspondent  who  has  but  a  few  inches  of 
paper  left  on  his  sheet,  craqns  and  abbreviates 
his  final  remarks  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  space  left  him.  Therefore  I  shall  be  as 
brief  as  I  can,  consistently  with  the  duty  of  a 
atory-teUer,  in  detailing  the  events  which  I 
am  about  to  narrate. 

I  am  the  only  son  of  a  French  notary  who 
pncttsed  in  a  small  town  on  the  southern  limits 
of  Normandy.  The  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution in  1789  ruined  his  practice,  and,  ere 
long,  plunged  him  in  poverty,  which  he  strug- 
^  with  bravely.  I  had  been  brought  up  to 
l^e  same  profession,  and  was  then  but  a  mere 
Isd.  I  came  of  age  a  few  years  later,  and  had 
almost  immediately  the  luck,  which  I  did  not 
eovet,  of  being  drawn  in  the  conscription,  and 
Beat,  after  a  slender  taste  of  the  drill,  to  serve 
against  the  Piedmontese.  It  is  not  of  my  mili- 
tfffj  life  that  I  am  going  to  speak,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  pass  over  my  two  years  of 
service  against  the  foreign  invader.  It  chanced 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  regi- 
ment to  which  I  belonged  was  drafted  off 
in  separate  detachments  to  join  the  Bepublican 

a  in  Vendee,  where  the  rebellion  was  making 
At  this  time  I  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  with  a  companion  of  the  same 
grade  had  charge  of  one  of  the  detachments  of 
OQT  regiment  then  crossing  the  country  by 
different  routes.  Though  not  in  an  enemy's 
country,  it  firequently  happened  that  we  were 
not  always  reg^ed  in  tiie  light  of  Mends, 
judging  at  least  from  the  complexion  of  the  hos- 
pitdity  shown  us.  From  necessity  we  were 
billeted  upon  the  inhabitants  wherever  we  eame, 
and  as  the  honourable  Bepublic  forgot  the  cere- 
mony of  paying  us  our  arrears,  we  had  seldom 
aaytiiing  better  than  &anks  to  give  in  return  for 
any  oonsideraticm  we  received.  Wherever  we 
stopped  for  the  night,  my  comrade  and  I  applied 
to  the  magistrate  or  syndic  of  the  place  for  our 
billets,  and  though  of  course  we  chose  what  we 
considered  the  most  eligiUe  for  our  two  selves, 
it  happened  again  and  again  that  the  quarters 
n£o«ted  werenotto  be  had,  and  we  were  driven 


to  seek  further  afield.  Buch  a  life  was  not  much 
calculated  to  improve  a  man's  temper,  and  it  ia 
no  marvel  if  we  bore  ourselves  sometimes  rather 
imperatively,  and  played  the  tyrant  oftener  than 
we  should  have  done  had  we  encountered  less 
discourtesy  on  our  route. 

One  night,  having  arrived  at  Fayence  after  a 
long  day's  march,  my  comrade  Maubert  and  I  set 
forward  to  a  lonely  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  upon  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  Monsieur 
Notande,  we  had  received  a  billet.  The  house, 
an  old  edifice  of  brick  with  a  cone-shaped  roof, 
denoted  something  of  style  in  the  inmates^  and, 
already  calculating  the  number  of  its  snug 
chambers  and  downy  beds,  we  looked  forward  to 
good  entertainment  and  luxurious  repose  after  it. 

Fighting  and  good  living  being  the  only  ac- 
complishments in  which  Maubert  excelled,  were 
the  only  two  things  in  life  for  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  care  a  straw ;  and  at  first  sight  of  our 
night's  quarters  he  extemporised  a  soliloquy 
expressive  of  certain  presentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wine-cellar,  and,  anxious  to  realise 
them,  quickened  his  pace,  and  leaping  up  the 
steps  to  the  main  entrance,  began  a  sonorous 
appeal  at  the  door  with  the  pummel  of  his  sword. 
People  in  those  days  were  never  in  any  violent 
hurry  to  open  to  strangers,  and  we  were  too 
much  used  to  waiting  on  such  occasions  to  feel 
any  surprise  at  a  little  delay — feeling  confident 
that  our  hosts  that  were  to  be  were  examining 
us  minutely  through  some  convenient  crevice, 
and  that  when  they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity, 
they  would  let  us  in.  But  we  were  surprised  to 
hear  while  waiting  admittance,  sounds  denoting 
alarm  and  confrision  within — ^and  as  these  con- 
tinued, while  nobody  responded  to  our  first 
knocking,  we  renewed  the  application  with  less 
ceremony,  adding  our  voices  to  the  heavy  blows 
we  thundered  at  the  door.  At  length,  a  woman 
past  the  middle  age,  in  the  garb  of  upper  servant 
or  housekeeper,  dowly  withdrew  the  bolts  and 
gave  us  entrance.  Though  evidently  in  a  state 
of  trepidation,  she  made  vigorous  efforts  to  con- 
strain her  fears — and  having  understood  our 
business,  civilly  invited  us  into  the  lobby,  and 
motioning  us  to  be  seated,  withdrew  with  the 
document  which  I  handed  her,  to  report  our 
arrival,  as  she  said,  to  M.  Notande,  who  was  at 
home. 

Kannette,  for  thus  she  was  named  by  a  ser- 
vant who  spoke  to  her  in  our  hearing,  was  gone 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  on  her  return  brought 
us  a  polite  message  from  her  master,  to  the 
^ect  that  he  was  exceedingly  indisposed — ^that 
though  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Ilepublio,  he 
was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  entertain  their 
servajits  as  they  deserved,  owing  to  his  infirm- 
ities which  demanded  repose — ^but  that  he  was 
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Teady  to  defray  the  expenses  of  our  entertain- 
ment at  the  inn  at  Fayence,  rather  than  fail  in 
his  duty  to  the  defenders  of  the  country.  Nan- 
nette  at  the  same  time  produced  a  purse,  and 
requested  to  know  what  sum  she  should  dishurse 
for  our  use.  Though  secretly  resenting  this 
proposition,  which  placed  us  in  the  light  of  a 
nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of  at  any  expense,  I  would 
have  withdrawn  to  the  inn,  rather  than  have 
given  rise  to  a  scene,  or  have  endangered  the 
health  of  the  invalid.  But  Kaubert,  who  was 
fatigued  with  his  march  and  his  subsequent 
mile's  walk  from  the  town,  and  who  was  more- 
over hungry  and  thirsty  to  the  point  of  savage- 
ness,  would'nt  hear  of  it.  He  swore  a  round 
oath  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  stir  a 
step  further  that  night — that  he  was  billeted 
upon  M.  N'otande — that  gentleman's  guest  he 
would  be,  and  none  other's. 

Kannette  grew  pale  as  marble  at  his  vehemence, 
and  prayed  him  submissively  to  moderate  his 
voice  for  the  sake  of  her  master ;  but  she  saw 
herself  compelled  to  yield  to  his  firm  deter- 
mination. Telling  Marcelle,  the  other  servant, 
to  carry  candles  to  the  library,  as  to  the  room 
most  remote  from  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man, 
and  seeing  her  orders  executed,  she  bade  us 
follow  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  The  library 
was  situated  in  a  wing  of  the  house  sufficiently 
retired  from  the  retreat  of  the  invalid — and  here, 
with  very  little  delay,  an  excellent  supper  was 
set  before  us,  to  which  Maubert  did  that 
exemplary  justice  which  marked  his  character. 
The  wine  of  M.  Notande*s  cellar  proved  even 
far  more  excellent  than  he  had  anticipated,  and 
as  a  consequence,  a  more  than  ordinary  quan- 
tity was  found  necessary  to  allay  his  thirst. 

We  were  both  weary  with  the  labours  of  the 
day,  and  having  at  length  satisfied  our  appetites 
to  the  fall,  were  desirous  of  retiring  early  to 
rest.  Maubert  pulled  the  bell,  and  Nannette, 
who  had  allowed  no  one  else  to  attend  upon  us, 
immediately  appeared. 

" Madame,'  said  Maubert,  "we  are  reason- 
able people,  you  see,  and  having  taken  our 
supper,  wish  to  retire  to  rest — unless  you  should 
have  another  bottle  of  that  Burgundy  at  hand, 
you  may  tell  Marcelle  to  bring  candles  and  show 
us  to  our  chamber." 

"  Really,  gentlemen,'*  said  Nannette,  "  I 
trust,  since  you  have  taken  refreshment  and  rest, 
you  will  comply  with  my  request,  and  return  to 
sleep  at  the  inn,  where  you  can  charge  your  ac- 
commodation to  the  account  of  my  master.'* 

"  Positively  no,"  said  Maubert;  "your  fare 
is  so  excellent  that  I  feel  confident  your  sleeping 
accommodation  is  correspondingly  good;  my 
presentiments  never  deceive  me :  I  shall  sleep 
to-night  like  a  prince  in  a  bed  of  down,  and 
square  accounts  with  my  shoulders  for  the  bare 
boards  of  yesterday.'* 

"I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,**  was  the 
reply,  "  but  you  will  be  disappointed  if  you  stay 
here.    We  have  but  one  guest's  room  in  the 


house,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  x^ason  enough  why 
you  should  not  desire  to  sleep  there.'* 

"  And  pray  what  may  that  reason  be  ?"  I  in- 
quired, feeling  my  curiosity  piqued. 

" Do  not  ask  me,"  she  said,  " I  pray  you;  it 
is  not  a  subject  to  be  spoken  of." 

"But,"  cried  Maubert,  upon  whom  the  good 
wine  had  taken  a  certain  effect^  "  I  insist  upon 
knowing ;  it  is  no  credit  to  your  hospitality  to 
refuse  us  the  unoccupied  chamber  upen  grounds 
which  you  do  not  choose  to  explain.  Tell  us 
the  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  wa.y»  and  wo 
shall  know  how  to  act." 

l^annette  continued  to  pxess  her  objectioiw, 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  the  urgenoy  and 
the  sarcasms  of  my  companion,  would  make  no 
disclosure.  As  time  drew  on,  however,  and 
Maubert  obstinately  refused  to  budge  witkoat  a 
valid  reason,  she  was  obliged  to  be  oommuniear 
tive.  The  reason  which  she  considered  conclu- 
sive against  the  ocouponoy  of  the  only  vacant 
chamber,  and  which  she  disdosed  at  length 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  was,  as  I  had  already 
half  suspected,  that  the  chamber  in  question 
was  haunted. 

"A  Ghost!"  cried  Maubert,  as  soon  aa  the 
words  had  escaped  her  lips :  "  A  Ghost ! — that  is 
the  very  thing.  Mygoodlady,theaffidrisaettled. 
Let  my  conu^e  sleep  where  he  will,  /  sleep 
with  the  Ghost.  I  have  never  seen  a  ghost  in  my 
life,  and  am  under  a  vow  to  cultivate  the  ao» 
quaintance  of  the  first  that  shall  afford  me  the 
opportunity.  It  is  a  point  of  honour,  you  see ; 
I  must  perform  the  promise  I  have  made  to  my- 
self. The  haunted  chambw  is  mine  for  to-night 
— c^est  une  affaire  d^cidie" 

Nannette  turned  to  me  with  a  beeeeching 
look ;  but  the  whim  seized  me  to  test  my  com- 
panion's courage  on  the  score  of  the  superna- 
tural, and  I  met  her  gaze  with  a  blank  ezpresBbn 
and  a  shrug  of  the  Moulders. 

"If  the  Lieutenant,"  said  I,  "is  under  an 
obligation  to  make  friends  with  the  first  ghost 
that  comes  in  his  way,  of  course  he  will  carry 
out  his  resolution.  Por  my  own  part,  I  pretend 
to  no  such  vow,  and  shall  certainly  decline  a 
share  of  the  adventure.  But  as  it  is  too  late  now 
to  return  to  the  inn,  and  I  am  too  weary  to 
ti'avel  farther  to-day,  you  must  find  me  a  crib 
somewhere,  if  it  be  only  a  shake*down  on  a 
sofa  in  this  room." 

While  speakiog,  I  watohed  Nannette  cloaeiy, 
expecting  that  she  would  be  further  embar- 
rassed by  my  countenancing  the  i^urdity  of 
Maubert  She  was  evidently  not  pleased  at  the 
conclusion  we  had  come  to,  yet  I  fancied  a  sub- 
stratum of  something  like  satisfaction  beneath 
the  rather  indignant  eiq^ression  of  disappoint- 
ment that  overspread  her  countenanoe. 

"Come,"  said  Maubert,  "the  matter  is  set- 
tled; but  since  I  am  to  sleep  alone,  and  it 
would  be  ill-manners  in  me  to  go  to  aleep  before 
midnight,  which  you  know  is  t^  Ghoat's  recep« 
tion-hour,  you  must  bring  me  a  magmtm  of  your 
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delieioiifl  nine,  jtwt  to  keep  me  awake  till  tiie 
clock  has  stniok." 

Nannette  did  not  think  fit  to  refuse  this 
modest  teqaest,  and  departed  to  fetch  the  wine. 
When  she  was  gone,  my  comrade  rallied  me 
upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  my  super- 
stitious fears. 

''And  so  you  permit  your  imagination  to 
]^y  you  tricks,  comrade;  yon  are  afraid  of 
ghosts.  Well,  you  ore  not  the  first  man  I  have 
known  who  would  face  the  cannon  or  the 
bayonet)  and  yet  shrink  from  a  shadow." 

I  allowed  lum  to  flatter  himself  on  his  supe- 
riority in  this  respect,  being  desirous  of  seeing 
how  the  adventure  would  terminate. 

''Come,"  said  he,  **1  shaU  make  bold  to^ 
borrow  a  book  from  the  library  to  pass  away 
the  time."  He  took  a  volume  from  the  shelf  as 
he  spoke.  Nannette  re-appeared  with  a  bottle 
and  glass  on  a  tray,  and,  lighting  a  small 
lamp,  bade  him  follow  her  to  the  chamber,  as  it 
was  past  ten,  and  her  master  had  already  retired. 
Manbert,  wishing  me  good-night,  instantly  com- 
plied, and  for  some  minutes  I  heard  his  regular 
marching  steps  promenading  the  long  galleries 
above.  Soon  tufter  these  sounds  had  ceased, 
Nannette  returned  with  some  blankets  and  a 
ooYorlet  for  my  own  use,  and  as  she  was  arrang- 
ing them  on  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  she  asked 
me  in  a  careless  tone  if  my  comrade  was 
really  so  oourageous  a  man  as  his  conduct  im- 
plied. I  assured  her  that  the  courage  of  Maubert 
had  been  too  well  proved  to  admit  of  a  doubt, 
so  far  at  least  as  any  mortal  enemy  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  that  I  would  not  answer  for  it  in  case 
of  his  encountering  a  spirit  from  the  other  world. 
Again,  ajs  I  said  this,  an  air  of  satisfiAction 
seemed  to  steal  over  the  stolid  features  of  this 
strange  woman;  but  she  made  no  remark,  and 
having  quietly  prepared  my  couch,  and  wished 
me  a  good  night's  rest,  disappeared.  Any  spe- 
culfltions  I  may  have  indulged  in  after  her  de- 
partore,  either  as  to  the  suspicions  her  manner 
had  excited  or  regarding  the  obstinacy  of  Mau- 
bert, and  its  possible  consequences,  were  speedily 
put  to  flight  by  the  drowsiness  which  now  over 
came  me.  I  threw  myself  but  partly  undressed 
on  the  couch,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  as  sound  a  slumber  as  the  weariest 
veteran  could  desire. 

I  suppose  that  I  may  have  slept  about  three 
houra,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  report 
which  rang  tiirough  every  chamber  of  the  house, 
and  was  followed  a  moment  after  by  the  shrieks 
of  women  and  cries  of  terror.  Fortunately,  I 
had  left  my  lamp  burning  on  the  stove.  I  lost 
not  a  moment  in  resuming  my  garments,  and 
seizing  my  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  lamp  in 
the  oUier,  sallied  forth  in  the  direction  whence 
the  soands  proceeded.  Passing  quickly  along  a 
gallery  which  appeared  deserted,  I  was  startled 
by  tiie  sadden  opening  of  a  door  and  the  appari- 
tion of  a  livid  fiice,  haggard  with  horror  and 
afii|^  upon  Whish  Mi  ^ts»  light  of  a  lamp 


clutched  convulsively  by  skeleton-like  fingers. 
Such  an  awftil  expression  of  abject  fear  I  had 
never  beheld — and  I  paused  mechanically  as  thb 
protruding  eye-balls  glared  fixedly  at  my  ap- 
proach— ^another  momout,  and  the  vision  was 
shut  from  my  gaze  by  the  violent  closing  of  the 
door.  Then  the  thought  struck  me  that  the 
figure  I  had  seen  must  be  the  invalid  proprietor 
of  the  house,  whom  the  noise  had  disturbed. 
I  hastened  forward,  and  on  turning  a  comer 
of  the  gallery,  encountered  Nannette  and  Mar- 
celle,  both  half-dressed  and  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension.  They  seized  me  in  their  arms, 
as  though  their  lives  depended  on  my  protection, 
and  besought  me  at  one  moment  to  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  my  comrade,  and  at  another,  not,  for 
the  love  of  Heaven,  to  venture  near  the  chamber 
of  the  Ghost.  It  was  a  long  time  ere  I  could 
free  myself  from  their  grasp,  and  longer  yet  ere 
I  could  induce  them  to  point  out  the  room  where 
my  comrade  lay.  Knocking  furiously  at  the 
door,  I  called  aloud  upon  Maubert  to  open,  but 
there  was  no  response  from  within.  At  the 
ominous  silence  which  alone  answered  my  ap- 
peal, the  women  broke  out  into  fresh  alarm,  and 
prayed  me  to  come  away. 

Open,  within  there  !"  I  shouted  angrily,  "or 
I  will  break  down  the  door !" 

*•  Still  there  was  no  reply.  Furious  at  this 
mystery,  and  resolved  to  get  at  Maubert  at  all 
risks,  I  commenced  battering  the  panel  of  the 
door  with  my  sword-hilt.  Already  the  stout 
oak  began  to  split  beneath  my  strokes,  when 
MarceUe  arrested  my  arm.  "  Stop,"  said  she, 
"  I  hear  a  voice  within." 

I  listened.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  comrade 
in  accents  faint  and  feeble,  and  addressed  to 
myself.  "  Stop,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  '*  I 
am  dazed  and  tottering — I  will  open  the  door 
the  moment  I  have  strength  to  do  it."  Then  we 
heard  him  staggering  unsteadily  about  and  tum- 
bHng  against  the  furniture.  At  length,  he  reached 
the  door,  and  after  fumbling  in  vain  for  some 
minutes,  succeeded  in  drawing  back  the  bolts 
that  secured  it  within. 

The  scared  and  horrified  aspect  of  Maubert 
alarmed  me.  His  face  was  pale  as  death — ^his 
hair  stood  on  end — drops  of  cold  moisture 
exuded  from  his  brow,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembled  and  shivered  involuntarily.  The  room 
was  in  the  utmost  disorder,  the  wine-bottle  in 
fragments  on  the  floor,  the  chairs  upset,  the 
mirror  over  the  toilet- table  dashed  to  atoms,  and 
the  whole  apartment  filled  with  smoke  and 
stifling  with  sulphurous  exhalations.  I  was 
obliged  to  throw  open  the  window  to  admit  air 
to  enable  us  to  breathe. 

"What  in  the  fiend's  name  is  the  matter?" 
I  asked;  "  and  what  has  reduced  you,  Maubert, 
to  such  a  condition  ?  Let  us  have  an  explana- 
tion." As  I  spoke,  I  was  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  figure  whose  appearance  had  alarmed  me 
in  my  progress  along  the  gallery.  I  motioned 
towards  him  with  my  hand  as  he  stood  near  the 
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door,  bending  forward  eagerly  like  one  niged 
by  an  uncontrollable  curiosity,  while  trembling 
aftd  speechless  with  apprehension. 

"It  is  M.  Notande,"  said  Marcelle;  "the 
alarm  has  disturbed  him." 

The  figure  retreated  at  the  same  moment,  fol- 
lowed by  Nannette,  whom  I  overheasd,  as  she 
led  him  back  to  his  chamber,  giving  vent  to  her 
pent-up  feelings  of  horror  and  dismay,  with,  as  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  but  little  regard  to  the 
shattered  nerves  of  the  sick  and  terror-stricken 
master. 

Maubert  seemed  now  to  have  recovered  some- 
what of  his  usual  self-possession,  and  again  I 
urged  him  for  an  explanation  of  Uie  mystery  of 
the  night. 

"  Not  here,  my  fiiend,  not  here,"  he  said ; 
"  it  is  too  horrible — ^lead  me  from  iMs  accursed 
place.  Let  us  return  to  the  library ;  this  is  no 
place  for  me;  I  will  never  enter  it  again." 
While  speaking,  he  seized  my  arm,  and  leaning 
heavily  upon  it,  walked  like  one  uncertain  of 
his  footing  with  slow  and  faltering  steps,  back  to 
the  place  which  but  a  few  hours  before  he  had 
quitted  in  such  bravado. 

On  re- entering  the  library,  we  found  Nannette 
aad  M.  Notande  already  in  possession,  the  latter 
in  a  dressing-gown,  and  bolstered  up  in  an  easy 
chair.  The  sight  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
only  aggravated  the  mystery  in  which  I  felt 
myself  involved.  There  was  something  at  once 
BO  merciless  yet  so  abjectly  timid  in  his  ghastly 
front,  that  I  could  not  help  connecting  in  my 
mind  the  phantom  whidi  had  struck  terror  to  the 
heart  of  my  comrade  with  the  secret,  whatever 
it  might  be-— and  I  felt  assured  it  was  no  trifle — 
whic^  placed  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion  on  a 
level  with  the  meanest  thing  that  crawls. 

"Your  master  is  very  ill,"  I  whispered  to 
Nannette ;  "  why  is  he  here  at  such  an  hour  ?  " 

But  M.  Notande,  whose  faculties  must  have 
been  intensely  excited,  overheard  my  question, 
and  answered  it  himself.  ' 

"  I  am  here.  Sir  officer,  because  it  is  my  duty, 
as  master  of  the  house,  to  hear  what  explanation 
your  comrade  has  to  give  of  the  alarm  which  has 
disturbed  my  household  and  robbed  me  of  my 
rest" 

He  would  have  proceeded,  but  the  words 
stuck  in  his  throat — a  mortal  dread  seemed  to 
shake  his  whole  frame,  and  as  I  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  him,  he  shrank  from  my  gaze,  and  hid 
his  face  behind  his  quivering  fingers. 

"  You  shall  hear.  Sir— you  shall  hear,"  cried 
Maubert,  in  a  stem  yet  agitated  voice ;  and  he 
sat  down,  confronting  M.  Notande,  upon  whom 
he  appeared  to  me,  as  the  light  from  the  single 
lamp  fell  fitfully  upon  his  fiice,  to  cast  repeated 
glances  of  loatlung  and  defiance. 

"Gome,  Lieutenant,"  said  I,  "let  us  have 
the  explanation  at  once; — it  cannot  be  worse 
than  the  suspense  we  are  all  enduring  at  this 
moment. 
Kaubert  called  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  hav- 1 


ing  moistened  his  lips,  thus  unburdened  him- 
self : — "  I  had  seated  myself  at  the  table,  upon 
which,  together  with  the  wine-bottle  and  glass, 
I  had  laid  my  loaded  carbine  and  drawn  sword 
— ^for  though  I  had.  Heaven  forgive  me !  (and 
here  Maubert  devoutly  crossed  himself)  an  utter 
contempt  for  ghosts,  I  thought  it  not  impossible 
that  some  practical  joker  might  attempt  to  make 
me  the  subject  of  his  scurvy  jest ;  and  I  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to  attack  and  expose  the  im- 
postor at  idl  risks.  I  drank  a  few  glasses  of 
wine,  and,  to  pass  the  time  away,  commenced 
reading  the  volume  I  had  taken  from  the 
library.  The  story  arrested  my  attention,  and 
the  time  flew  rapidly.  At  length,  I  heard  the 
midnight  bell  warning,  and  a  moment  after  the 
clock  in  the  turret  oveivhead  began  to  strike 
twelve.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour,  I 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  as  the  last 
stroke  sounded,  I  lifted  it  to  my  Ups  and  sneer- 
ingly  cried,  "Here's  to  the  health  of  the  Qhoet!" 
What  was  my  horror  to  hear  a  sepulchral  voice 
reply,  in  tones  that  sent  an  icy  shiver  through 
my  veins,  "  Who  is  he  that  talks  of  health  to 
the  dead?"  I  rose  and  looked  around — there 
was  nothing  visible  in  the  chamber.  Aa>i»infl<i 
at  the  alarm  I  had  manifested,  I  grew  angry, 
and  abused  the  phantom  as  an  impostor  and  a 
cheat.  "  If  you  are  anything  better,"  I  cried, 
come  forth  and  show  yourself;  I  am  not  to  be 
cowed  by  a  mere  voice  and  nothing  else." 
"  Behold  me !"  said  the  same  terrible  acoents^ 
which  now  sounded  from  the  part  of  the  room 
which  I  had  left  to  prosecute  a  rigid  search, 
taking  my  weapons  in  either  hand.  I  turned, 
and  there,  seated  in  the  very  chair  which  I  had 
left  but  a  moment  before,  sat  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"  What— who— what— what  was  he  like?" 
cried  or  rather  shrieked  out  M.  Notande ;  re- 
vealing a  face  writhing  with  secret  torture. 

"Silence,"  thundered  Maubert  "Wretoh, 
without  humanity !  you  will  know  too  soon!" 
And,  as  M.  Notande  again  shrunk  from  view, 
while  the  terror-stricken  women  crouched  to- 
gether on  the  floor,  he  continued  his  relation. 

"  The  figure  seated  in  the  chair  appeared  like 
a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age :  his  costume,  which 
was  that  of  a  country  gentleman,  was  disordered 
and  soiled  with  dust,  like  that  of  one  just 
arrived  from  a  long  journey.  His  oountenanoe, 
melancholy  and  pale,  spoke  of  sorrow  and  sufiBer- 
ing  and  dignified  fortitude;  he  wore  a  giizaled 
moustache  and  untrimmed  beard ;  his  massy  eye- 
brows almost  met  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead; 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  lefb  cheek,  from  the 
temple  to  the  chm,  was  scarred  witii  an  un- 
seemly gash." 

"  Merciful  Heaven!"  cried  Nannette,  at  these 
words,  "it  was  my  master,  my  dear  deceased 
master."  At  the  same  moment^  the  wretehed 
invalid  groaned  aloud  and  writhed  like  a  victim 
suddenly  stung. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  master,"  oontiiuied 
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Manbert ;  ''  be  Bilent,  if  you  please.  I  now  felt 
sure  that  I  had  the  impostor  in  my  power :  I 
had  no  doubt  that  the  aspect  he  bore  was 
assumed  to  excite  my  reverence ;  but  resolving 
not  to  be  outwitted,  I  sat  down  in  front  of  him, 
cocked  my  carbine,  presented  it  to  his  breast, 
and  said :  '  Man  of  the  invisible  world,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  shoot  you  dead,  unless  you 
immediately  beg  for  quarter,  which  I  shall  grant 
only  on  the  condition  tiiiat  you  explain  your  motive 
for  playing  the  ghost.  I  shall  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing— ^if  by  the  time  I  have  numbered  three,  you 
are  not  upon  your  knees,  begging  your  life,  you 
are  a  dead  man,  and  your  blood  be  upon  your 
own  head.  Now  then — ^beware!  I  begin.  One 
....  Two  ....  Be  sure  that  I  shall  not  fail 
to  keep  my  word,  I  added,  as  the  figure  sat  im- 
movable, fixing  its  calm  eyes  upon  me  .  .  . 
Three  !  The  strange  guest  showed  no  sign  of 
motion,  and  I  fired.  Horror !  I  saw  the  flash 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  pass  clean 
through  the  body  of  the  stranger.  I  heard  the 
ball  steike  against  a  mirror  upon  the  table  behind 
him,  yet  there  he  sat  unhurt,  the  same  calm,  un- 
mffljed  expression  upon  his  features.  The  spec- 
tacle made  me  mad.  The  next  instant,  I  had 
seized  my  sword,  and  with  the  point  directed  to 
hia  heart,  made  a  desperate  lunge  to  slay  him. 
More  horrible  still — ^the  force  with  which  I 
rushed  against  him  encountered  no  resistance, 
while  my  own  savage  impetuosity  carried  me 
through  tiie  unsubstantial  body  of  the  phantom, 
and  Btretched  me  prostrate  and  bruised  upon  the 
floor.  As  I  looked  up  in  confusion,  I  saw  the 
eyes  of  the  figure  fixed  upon  me.  At  the  same 
moment,  though  the  lips  of  the  apparition  moved 
not,  the  voice  said  to  me  'Mortal,  be  wise; 
resist  not  a  power  which  it  is  not  given  you  to 
withstand — Glisten  to  me ! '  I  still  contemplated 
reaiatanoe,  and  was  preparing  for  a  personal 
grapple,  when,  as  if  reading  my  thoughts,  the 
phantom  said, '  Abandon  your  senseless  purpose ; 
accept  what  is  decreed,  and  listen  to  me.'  I  felt 
myeelf  at  these  words  under  the  control  of  an 
irreaiBtible  power — '  I  will  obey,'  I  answered, 
'what  are  your  commands?'  'The  justice  of 
Heav^i,'  said  the  phantom,  *  never  slumbers — 
man,  proud  in  his  guilt,  and  confident  in  the 
success  of  hia  crimes,  deems  that  no  eye  beholds, 
no  retributive  arm  is  upraised  to  avenge  his 
inhumanity.  The  world  is  not  misgoverned  thus 
— ^there  is  One  that  holds  a  righteous  balance, 
and  weighs  the  deserts  of  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Vengeance  is  his — not  mine,  nor  yours,  who  are 
but  his  instruments.  I  have  been  foully  slain  by 
the  hand  that  should  have  guarded  my  life,  and 
I  am  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  not  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  which  never  fails  to  fall  on 
the  murderer,  but  to  save  the  innocent  from 
suffering.  My  wife  and  children  are  starving 
in  exile.  Upon  you,  soldier,  devolves  the 
duty  and  th»  obligation  of  rescuing  them 
from  misery.  Swear  to  obey  my  behest ! ' 
What  oould  I  reply  ?      I  swore  to  do  as  he 


commanded,  and  I  shall  keep  my  oath.  '  Go 
you,'  continued  the  poor  Ghost,  *to  the  head  of 
this  house,  and  demand  of  him  the  thousand 
louis  d'ors  which  are  in  the  secret  drawer  of  the 
scrutoire  in  the  wainscotted  room,  and  remit 
them  to  the  Berlin  Bank,  to  the  credit  of  Marie 
Notande,  my  wife,  that  she  and  her  children 
may  have  bread  to  eat  in  a  strange  land.'  '  But 
what  if  he  should  refuse  ?'  I  asked.  *  He  may 
consider  me  an  impostor  and  a  robber.'  *  If  he 
should  refuse,'  said  the  Ghost,  'tell  him  you 
will  publish  to  the  whole  world  the  name  of 
the  unnatural  monster  who  poured  the  deadly 
poison  in  the  cup  of  his  guest !'  '  And  that 
name?'  said  I.  'That  name,'  answered  the 
phantom,  'is — * 

"Stop!"  shrieked  M.  Notande  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  an  agony  of  terror ;  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  convulsive  effort  he  threw  himself  upon 
my  comrade,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
mouth. 

"Away,  miscreant!"  cried  Maubert,  hurling 
him  scornfully  to  the  ground ;  "  your  touch  is 
profanation  1" 

I  saw  by  the  movement  of  his  lips  that  the 
invalid  attempted  a  reply,  but  no  articulate 
sound  escaped  him.  As  he  staggered  to  a  seat, 
I  made  a  movement  to  assist  him  ;  but  Mauberl 
restrained  me.  "  Leave  him,  my  friend,"  said 
he,  "  to  the  pangs  of  remorse :  there  are  crimes 
which  nothing  short  of  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God  can  pardon ;  your  compassion  is  an  outrage 
to  humanity." 

"  Of  what  then  is  he  guilty  ?"  said  I. 

"Mercy,  mercy!"  screamed  the  wretched 
man;  "betray  me  not.  I  will  obey."  He 
beckoned  Nannette  with  his  hand,,  and  as  she 
approached  him,  said,  "  Take  the  key  from  my 
girdle,  open  the  scrutoire,  and  bring  the  belt  of 
gold  which  is  in  the  second  drawer." 

Nannette  went  out,  and  soon  returned  bear- 
ing a  heavy  leather  belt,  stiff  with  coin,  which 
she  handed  to  Maubert. 

M.  Notande  looked  on  with  the  livid  and 
haggard  aspect  of  a  corpse — ^his  limbs  appeared 
to  refuse  their  office — ^his  eyes,  starting  from 
their  sockets,  were  riveted  to  my  comrade's 
face — ^blood  trickled  from  his  clenched  hands— 
his  muscles  became  rigid ;  he  gasped  fearfully 
for  breath,  and  fell  in  a  swoon  to  the  g^und. 

Lifting  him  up,  by  the  aid  of  the  women,  I 
bore  him  to  his  chamber,  and  laid  him  on.  the 
bed. 

Before  returning  to  Maubert  in  the  library,  I 
took  a  solitary  turn  or  two  in  the  gallery,  to 
collect  my  thoughts  and  to  frame,  if  possible, 
some  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  night  I  knew 
my  comrade's  honesty  and  his  courage,  and  this 
knowledge  only  served  to  increase  my  perplexity. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  he  had  been  acting  a 
part  in  the  presence  of  our  host ;  and  it  was 
evident,  too,  that  he  knew  I  was  aware  that  ho 
was  acting ;  because  several  times,  while  osten- 
sibly smoothing  his  moustache,  as  if  from  an 
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unconsciooB  habit,  he  had  placed  a  finger  on  his 
lips,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  look. 
But^  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  plain,  that  he 
was  all  along  the  subject  of  painful  and  profound 
emotion — that  he  had  nerveii  himself  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  difficult,  perhaps  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, and  that  he  had  tasked  the  whole  energies 
of  bodj  and  mind  to  its  accomplishment.  From 
my  kuowledge  of  his  character,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  plsn  would  be  to 
leave  him  to  his  own  resources,  and  not  to 
interfere. 

On  returning  to  the  library,  where  the  belt 
of  gold  lay  on  the  table,  I  a^d  him  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  all  that  money. 

**  Restore  it  to  the  right  owner,"  said  he. 
"  And  now,  comrade,  be  so  good  as  to  ask  me  no 
more  questions  till  we  get  out  of  this  house.'l 
Saying  this,  he  took  up  the  belt,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  I  asked. 

**  To  bed,  to  be  sure,"  said  he. 

"  What!  along  with  that  terrible  Ghost  ?" 


''  Oh,"  said  he,  *^  the  Ghost  is  my  very  good 
friend ;  we  shall  not  quarrel,  I  assure  you.  But 
adieu  for  to-night — you  forget  that  I  have  had 
no  sleep." 

He  withdrew,  meeting  Nannette  at  the  door, 
and  I  fancied  I  heard  a  kind  of  confidential 
whispering  as  they  ascended  the  stairs  together. 
I  was  about  to  lie  down  once  more  to  rest,  when 
Marcelle  tapped  at  the  door,  and  requested  me 
to  wait  up  until  she  should  return  with  the 
doctor,  whom  she  was  going  to  summon  to  the 
assistance  of  M.  Notande,  who  as  yet  had  not 
recovered  the  use  of  his  speech.  She  was  absent 
about  half-an-hour,  when  she  returned,  bringing 
the  ^sculapius  with  her.  I  was  on  the  watch  for 
them,  and  let  them  in,  and  then  threw  myself 
once  more  on  the  couch,  and  in  spite  ot  my 
perplexed  imagination,  fdil  into  a  deep  which 
was  not  disturbed  until  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  streaming  into  the  room  roused  me  from 
slumber. 

(^Concluded  m  omr  next.) 
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It  is  a  question  whether  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  any  man  living  who  has  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  what  London  is  in  the  aggregate. 
The  researches  of  a  long  life,  however  £ligently 
employed,  would  not  suffice  to  put  the  keenest 
observer  in  possession  of  information  upon  the 
multitudinous  array  of  subjects  which  London 
presents  for  study,  sufficient  to  justify  the  boast 
of  such  knowledge.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  ten  individuals  among  the 
two  and  a-half  millions  who  form  the  population 
of  to-day,  who  have  ever  personally  explored 
the  entire  area  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
the  modem  metropolis,  and  for  whom  there  does 
not  exist  some  terra  incognita  yet  to  be  discovered. 
If  the  fact  be  so,  how  much  less  probable  is  it 
that  a  single  mind  could  grasp  the  compre- 
hensive whole  in  all  its  varied  aspects.  As  well 
may  a  student  of  the  schools  attempt  to  master- 
all  the  sciences,  as  the  student  of  men  and 
manners  hope  to  read  the  secret  heart  of  London 
and  fathom  all  its  hidden  mysteries.  This,  in 
truth,  is  what  no  writer  attempts  to  perform. 
The  more  it  is  investigated,  the  more  clearly  is 
the  subject  seen  to  be  inexhaustible  ;  and  each 
writer,  following  the  dictates  of  inclination, 
education,  or  temperament,  fixes  upon  some 
separate  section  of  the  vast  picture,  or  viewing 
the  whole  at  a  distance  from  some  peculiar 
stand-point,  gives  us  his  minute  details,  or  his 
vague  philosophies,  according  to  the  spirit  that 
is  in  him.  The  World  of  London,  a  conglo- 
merate of  microcosms,  holds  a  crowd  of  worlds 
within  it.  Here  is  the  world  of  art,  of  science, 
of  literature,  of  commerce — of  learning,  of  wit,  i 
of   fancy,   of   imagination — of    eloquence,    of 


politics,  of  statesmanship — of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, of  intrigue  and  corruption — of  reckless 
ambition  and  of  despair  as  reckless — of  capricious 
fashion  and  tattered  poverty— of  life  in  its 
most  exciting  and  intoxicating  phases,  and  of 
miserable  death  amid  the  surroundings  of  fllth. 
squalor,  and  neglect. 

To  the  **  mighty  heart"  of  London  flow,  as 
by  a  natural  law,  the  riches  of  either  hemisphere 
— ^from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  through  a 
thousand  channels,  comes  whatever  of  rich  and 
rare,  of  useful  or  luxurious,  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  furnish,  or  his  necessities  demand — to 
be  there  consumed  or  thence  distributed  for  con- 
sumption in  our  own  or  other  lands.  And  with 
the  material  wealth  of  the  globe  comes  also,  as 
inevitably,  the  intellectual — with  the  triumphs  of 
enterprise  come  the  triumphs  of  thought ;  and 
where  the  great  heart  of  the  world  throbs,  there 
the  great  soul  of  the  world  is  concentrated. 

The  London  that  exists  in  books,  then,  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  and  admirable  as  some  of 
them  are,  can  never  be  more  than  a  fragmentary 
representation  of  living  London  itself.  Now  it 
is  a  dry  topography,  serving  the  purpose  of  an 
ubiquitous  sign-post,  by  which  the  stranger  may 
steer  an  undeviating  course  through  the  puzzling 
mazes  of  the  streets,  snatching  a  passing  glance 
at  the  noteworthy  objects  in  bis  way.  Now  it 
is  a  catalogue  of  the  public  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions, with  technical  descriptions  of  their 
styles  of  architecture,  perhapd  enlivened  (?)  with 

*  Curiosities  of  London :  eihibiting  the  most  rare  snd 
remarkable  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis;  witik 
nearly  fifty  years*  Personal  Recollections.  By  Johii 
Timbs,  F.SA.    London :  B<^e.    18&5. 
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ft  ooliiiim  or  two  of  statistieal  accounts.  Now 
it  16  a  Miies  of  pedestrian  excursions  in  which 
the  author  accompanies  you  as  a  guide,  pointing 
out  what  he  thinks  worthy  of  remark,  but  which 
are  merely  surBace  matters,  and  omitting  all 
mention  of  what  is  historical  or  suggestive. 
Now  it  is  a  furlong  or  two  of  house-fronts,  with 
but  a  page  or  so  of  letterpress,  as  though  London 
were  nothing  else  but  brick  walls  and  windows. 
Now  it  is  a  biographical  survey,  in  which  the 
wiae  and  witty,  the  great  and  noble,  the  cele- 
brated and  the  good,  and  the  notoripusly  vile  and 
infamous,  re-people  the  old  localities  in  which 
they  once  flourished.  Now  it  is  a  historical  one, 
in  which  tho  locale  of  certain  interesting  events 
is  definitely  fixed  and  established — ^and  now  it 
ift  an  eodesiastical  one,  interesting  mainly  to 
Mother  Church  and  her  favoured  children  in 
cassock  and  band.  But  anon  comes  a  difEerent 
clasB  of  writers,  who,  decreeing  with  some 
justice  that  brick  and  mortar  London,  after 
all,  is  but  the  mere  husk  and  shell  of  London 
proper,  leave  all  that  hard  and  dusty  ma- 
terial to  the  antiquaries  and  archaeologists, 
and  attack,  as  they  conceive,  the  veritable 
kernel  of  the  subject  by  exhibiting  the  world  of 
London  in  the  Londoner  himself,  under  the  in- 
numerable shapes  and  seemings  which  folly  and 
fiishion,  or  circumstance  and  necessity,  urge  him 
to  assume.  The  present  time  is  rich  in  writings 
of  this  latter  class,  and  their  general  popularity 
may  be  assumed  from  their  increased  multipli- 
eatioa.  But  a  true  picture  of  London,  so  far  as 
the  production  of  such  a  work  is  possible,  while 
it  should  be  isometrical  rather  than  perspective, 
should  comprehend  as  many  of  the  myriad  parts 
of  the  great  whole  as  it  is  possible  to  represent. 
He  who  desczibes  London  must  recollect  that  to 
L)ndon  he  addresses  himself — ^that  he  has  an 
andienoe  who  will  judge  him  fk-om  every  point 
of  view.  He  must  write  historically,  archaeolo- 
gically,  and  topographically ;  he  must  have  the 
patience  to  touch  upon  the  plainest  matters  of 
twA  as  well  as  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
details — and  industry  and  perseverance  enough 
to  consume  the  years  of  his  Hfe  in  researches  into 
the  past  and  observations  on  the  present — ex- 
cising a  constant  watchfulness  upon  the 
changes  going  on  under  his  eye.  If  to  these 
capabilities  he  add  a  certain  class  of  perceptions 
which  lead  him  to  fasten  instinctively  upon 
what  is  odd,  grotesque,  or  curious,  either  in 
form,  or  essence,  or  action — ^if  his  human  sym- 
pathies do  not  grow  old  and  deadened  in  the 
ooQiBe  of  his  labours — ^if  he  have  an  educated 
eye,  as  well  as  an  educated  mind,  discerning 
the  picturesque  wherever  it  exists,  in  nature,  in 
character,  and  in  literature,  and  be  well  read  in 
all  three — then,  with  such  a  subject,  he  will 
assuredly  produce  a  striking  and  suggestive 
book — one  which  we  shall  take  up  with  plea- 
snre,  lay  down  with  reluctance,  and  refer  to 
again  and  again. 
It  is  because  Mr.  Timbs  possesses  these  quali- 


fications for  the  work  in  a  high  degree  that  the 
*'  Curiosities  of  London"  appears  to  us  entitled 
to  assert  for  itself  a  claim  to  general  acceptance. 
Of  all  modem  works  on  London,  it  is  beyond 
question  the  most  complete  and  thorough-going, 
&e  most  inquisitive,  curious,  and  comprehensive. 
London,  old  and  new,  past  and  present,  rich  and 
poor,  lofty  and  mean,  is  characteristically  dis- 
played ui  its  pages — ^while  a  *^  Biographia  Lon- 
dinensis"  could  hardly  supply  more  interesting 
facts  relating  to  celebrated  men  than  the  reader 
will  meet  with  in  rambling  pleasantly  among 
the  yet  existing  memorials  of  their  day.  By 
way  of  citing  a  sample  of  one  kind  of  informa* 
tion  with  which  the  volume  abounds,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  a  stroll  with  Mr.  Timbs  for  a 
few  minutes  along  the  neighbouriiood  of  the 
Strand. 

Starting  from  Northumberland  House,  we 
learn  that  upon  the  site  of  No.  1,  Strand,  stood 
the  official  re^dence  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
where  lived  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  elder,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  In  Northumberland-oourt, 
formerly  known  as  "Lieutenants'  Lodgings," 
once  lodged  Nelson.  In  Northumberland-street, 
with  his  step-father,  a  bricklayer,  lived  Ben 
Jonson  when  he  went  to  a  private  school  in  St. 
Martin's  Church,  where  Camden  was  then 
junior  master.  In  Craven-street,  at  No.  7, 
lived  Br.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1771 ;  and  at 
No.  27,  died,  in  1839,  James  Smith,  one  of  the 
authors  of  ''Rejected  Addresses."  At  No.  18, 
Strand,  was  born,  in  1776,  Charles  Mathews, 
whose  father  there  kept  a  bookseller's  shop,  to 
which  Rowland  Hill  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  used 
to  resort.  In  York  House,  a  part  of  whose  site 
is  occupied  by  No.  31,  Strand,  lived  Lord  Bacon 
when  a  boy.  Here  the  great  seal  was  taken 
from  him ;  and  here  he  wished  to  die,  but  was 
forbidden  after  his  release  from  the  Tower  to 
come  within  the  vei^e  of  the  Court.  The  house 
was  afterwards  obtained  by  Buckingham  by 
grant  from  James  I.  Cromwell  gave  it  to 
Fairfax,  whose  daughter  marrying  the  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  was  re-conveyed  to  the 
Villiers  family.  In  York-buildings  a  bubble 
Water  company  erected  a  steam-engine  as  early 
as  the  year  1720.  In  Buckingham-street,  at 
the  last  house  on  the  west  side  (since  rebuilt), 
lived  Samuel  Pepys  from  1684  to  1700;  and 
No.  15,  on  the  east  side,  was  hired  for  Peter  tho 
Great  in  1698.  At  No.  14,  in  the  top  chambers, 
lived  William  Etty,  R.A.,  from  1826  to  1849. 
John-street  occupies  the  site  of  Durham  House, 
which  extended  from  the  river  to  the  Strand. 
It  was  built  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  It  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Dudley,  Eari  of 
Northumberland;  here  his  son  married  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  who,  on  assuming  the  crown,  was 
escorted  hence  to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth  gave 
Durham-place  to  Raleigh,  who  kept  it  for 
twenty  years,  surrendering  it  in  1603  to  the  then 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Aubrey  well  remembered 
i  Raleigh's  study,  which  was  on  a  little  turret 
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that  looked  oTor  the  Thames.  Beattfortrbnild- 
ings  stand  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  wrote  his  "  Century 
of  Inventions."  Lord  Clarendon  once  lived  in 
it,  and  it  was  there  that  Anne  Hyde,  his 
danghter,  was  maiiied  to  the  Duke  of  York.  In 
a  house  on  this  site  was  bom  Aaron  Hill,  1685. 
At  the  east  comer,  upon  the  site  of  l^o.  96, 
Strand,  lived  Charles  Lillie,  a  tobacconist,  who 
took  in  letters  for  the  Spectator,  Toiler,  &c., 
directed  to  him  by  the  desire  of  Steele.  In 
Cecil-street,  and  at  the  ** Globe"  in  Salis- 
bury-street, lived  Partridge,  cobbler,  astronomer, 
and  almanack-maker,  whom  Swift  humorously 
killed  in  170£L  though  he  actually  lived  till 
1715.  In  Fountain-oourt  is  the  "  Coal-Hole," 
a  tavern  haunt  of  Edmund  Eean.  At  Ko.  3, 
in  this  court,  died,  in  1827,  Blake,  the  painter, 
and  the  author  of  some  strange  poems  full  of 
fire  and  fiiry  or  of  the  gentlest  tenderness.  On 
the  site  of  No.  141,  Strand,  dwelt  Jacob  Tonson, 
bookseller.  No.  142  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Turk's  Head  CofPee-house,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
encouraged,  *'  for  the  mistress  of  it  is  a  good, 
civil  woman,  and  has  not  much  business.''  In 
Norfolk-street,  in  a  house  near  the  water-side, 
lodged  Peter  the  Great  in  1698.  At  the  south- 
west comer  lived  William  Penn,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  same  house.  Dr.  Birch,  historian  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  At  No.  8,  lived  Samuel  Ire- 
land, whose  son,  William  Henry,  then  eighteen, 
failed  the  "  Shakspeare  Papers"  in  1795  :  here 
Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Warton  fell  on  their  knees 
and  kissed  the  MS.,  ''great  and  impudent 
forgery,"  as  Parr  subsequently  called  it.  In 
this  street  also  lived  Mountfort  the  player ;  and 
in  Howard-street  lodged  Mrs.  Bracegudle  the 
actress,  on  whose  accoimt  Mountfort  fought  a 
bloody  duel  with  Lord  Mohun,  and  was  killed. 
No.  191,  Strand,  was  the  shop  of  William  God- 
win,  bookseller,  and  author  of  **  Caleb  Williams." 
In  Essex-street  was  held  the  Eobin  Hood  So- 
ciety— ^a  debating  club,  the  scene  of  Burke's 
earliest  eloquence,  and  'of  which  Goldsmith  was 
a  member. 

The  above  are  some  gleanings  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  picked  up  in  a  walk  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Strand.  For  the  fail  harvest  the 
reader  must  refer  to  the  book,  which  will  lead 
him  back  again  by  the  north  side,  improving  the 
time  by  the  same  sort  of  entertainment.  It  wiU 
lead  him,  further,  whithersoever  he  chooses  to 
go  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  metropolis,  re- 
viving the  associations  of  the  past  by  the  detail 
of  actions  and  events  sometimes  curiously  illus- 
larative  of  personal  character  as  well  as  of  the 
B^iit  and  manners  of  the  times. 

In  the  selection  of  extracts  from  this  volume 
we  feel  somewhat  puzzled.  The  embarrat  ie 
rifhsise  is  in  this  case  too  perplexing:  the 
amount  of  curious  matter  bearing  upon  an 
infinite  variety  of  subjects  is  so  vast,  that, 
ehoose  what  we  will,  we  feel  pretty  sure  of 
leaving  the  best  things  unchosen.    A    single 


day's  reading  of  the  book,  and  it  contnnB  madd- 
ing for  a  week,   shows  a  hundred  passages^ 
at    least,    marked  with    the  pencil,   any  one 
of  which   would   be   amusing  or  interesting 
to  the  reader.    If  contrast  were  desirable,  we 
might  quote  in  one  column  a  page  of  descriptioa 
from  the  mansions  or  club-houses  of  the  West 
End  or  the  guilds  of  the  City  corporations,  and 
in  another  &e  details  of  the  old  Rookery  of  St. 
Giles,  or  of  Clare  Market,  or  Seven  Dials.   Were 
we  disposed  to  be  exdusively  antiquarian  we 
might  transfer  to  our  pages  the  account  here 
given  of  Boman  London,  and  couple  that  with 
memorials  gathered  from  the  chronicles  of  old 
Stow  and  Strype,  and  with  the  author's  own 
researches  into  the  ancient  crypts  of  Lcttdon, 
upon  which  there  is  a  chapter  of  unusual  inte* 
rest.      Were  we  to  indulge  only  our  artistie 
tendencies,  we  might  revert  to  the  magmfioent 
galleries  in  private  mansions,  which  are  the 
shrines  of  the  -  noblest  works  of  art  that  the 
several  schools  have  produced :  we  mig^t  point 
to  the  Eaphaels,  B^mbrandts,  Titians,  and  Hob^ 
bemas  at  Bridgewater  House ;  to  the  wondrooe 
Flemish  and  Dutch  collection  at  Lord  Ashbur* 
ton's;  to  the  << Liber  Yeritatis"  of  Claude  at 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's;  and  so  on  through 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  the  museams 
of  the  realm,  and  through  such  a  catalogue  of 
rarities  and  gems  of  art  as  no  other  nation  can 
boast.    Were  commerce  our  hobby,  we  might 
turn  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Docka^  the 
shipping,  and  the  Port  of  London;  to  the  Bank 
witii  its  bullion,  the  Exchange  with  its  bulla 
and  bears,  and  the  Markets  with  their  inexhaust- 
ible stores,      yieie  amusement  our  object,  we 
might  wander  from  garden  to  theatre— from 
Almacks  old  to  YauxhaQ  new — ^from  panoramae 
to  tea-gardens — ^from  fairs  to  firewotkB^-^and 
through  an  endless  variety  of  recreations  of 
every  stamp  for  every  grade  of  society.     Did 
we  seek  instruction,  we  are  here  shown  where 
to  find  it,  whatever  the  species  of  knowledge 
that  is  desiderated.    In  short,  of  whatever  Lon- 
don is  and  has  been— of  all  the  materials   it 
contains    for    observation  and   reflection,    thia 
volume  affords  us  the  completest  and,  we  think, 
the  best-arranged  collection  extant.      As  our 
space  for  extract  is  limited,  and  as  we  cator  for 
the  general  reader,  our  quotations  must  be  brief 
and  such  as  are  of  general  interest. 

Concerning  "  London  Stone,"  Mr.  Timbs  in* 
forms  us  that  it  is 

a  fragment  of  the  Lapie  MUliarii  oiihe  Uaamm^  "a 
pillar  set  np  by  them  in  the  centre  of  the  Ibram  of  Agri* 
co]a*B  station,  tbe^oma,or  mmtHlicw  eatitri  Lomdimetuig,'* 
Stow  describes  it  on  the  Mtmtk  side  of  the  street^  near  the 
channel  of  Walbrook,  "  pitched  upright,  a  great  stone, 
called  lijndon  Stone,  fixed  in  the  ground  very  deep, 
fastened  with  bars  of  iron,  and  so  strongly  set  tiwt  if 
oarts  do  ran  against  it  tfarongh  negligeaee,  the  wheels  be 
broken  and  the  stone  itself  be  unshaksn."  There  is  evi- 
dence to  the  belief  that  it  was  placed  here  a  thoossnd 
years  ago ;  and  Camden  considers  it  to  have  been  th« 
great  central  milestone  from  which  the  British  high- 
roads radiated,  and  the  disksnoes  on  tiiem^frara  nekoned 
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ibmltf  to  that  In  tlie  farwn  at  Borne.  London  St<me  is 
Kferrad  to  ai  a  local  mark  of  immemorial  antaqnity  in 
Su<m  qharten.  Stow  found  it  mentioned  as  a  landmark 
in  a  list  of  rents  belonging  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
at  the  end  of  "a  fair-written  Gospel  book,**  given  to  that 
feondition  by  the  West  Saxon  King,  Atbelstane,  who 

reigned  ftwn  925  to  941 Henry  i^tz-Alwyn, 

"the  Dnper  of  London  Stone,"  waa  the  firrt  Mayor  of 
London,  1189.  .  •  •  .  .  Holinahed  mentiona  the  Stone 
in  describhig  the  insarrection  of  Jack  Cade,  who,  when 
be  had  forced  his  way  into  the  capital,  struck  his  sword 
upon  London  Stone,  exclaiming,  *'Now  is  Mortimer  lord 
ofthisdty."    Sbakspeare  has  introduced  this  dramatie 

meident  in  the  Seoond  Fart  of  JSTemy  IV. 

Lnther'i  "Table Talk"  waa  firat  •* printed  by  William 
Do  Qard,  dwelling  in  Suffolk-lane,  near  London  Stone." 
Watling-street^  of  which  Cannon-street  is  a  continuation, 
is  rappased  to  have  been  the  principal  street  of  Roman 
London ;  but  it  may  have  been  a  British  road  before  the 
amvil  of  the  Romans,  to  which  earlier  period  Strype 
lefen  the  London  Stone.  After  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
the  groond  in  Cannon-street  was  much  disturbed,  and 
the  "laige  foundations"  of  London  Stone  led  Wren  to 
conader  it  to  have  been  some  more  considerable 
moniiment  than  even  the  Roman  milliarium;  for  ad- 
joiniag  "  were  diaoorered  some  teeselated  pavements, 
and  other  extensive  remaina  of  Roman  workman- 
iUp  and  buildings.  Probably,  this  might  in  some 
degree  have  imitated  the  Milliarium  Aurem  at  Con- 
•tantinopl^  which  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  pilhir 
SB  at  Rome,  bnt  an  eminent  building"  containing 
nany  statues.  The  Stone,  before  the  Great  Fire,  was 
^niich  worn  away,  and  as  it  were  bnt  a  stnmp  le- 
vsuttDg."  It  waa  then  cased  over  by  Wren,  with  a  new 
ftone^  handsomely  wrought  and  cut  hollow,  something 
fike  a  Roman  altar  or  pedestal,  admitting  the  ancient 
fragment, "  now  not  much  larger  than  a  bomb-shell," 
to  be  seen  throngh  a  large  aperture  near  the  top.  Tlie 
Stone,  in  its  old  position  on  the  aauik  side  of  the  street, 
being  oomplatned  of  as  a  nuisance,  was  removed  to  the 
aortt  aide  in  1742,  close  to  the  kerb;  hese  again  it  proved 
an  obatmctionj  and  in  1798,  when  the  church  was 
about  to  be  repaired,  the  venerable  Stone  was  by  some  of 
tbe  parishionerB  doomed  to  destruction ;  but  Mr.  Thomas 
Ibidfln,  of  Sherbome-lane,  printer,  prevailed  on  the 
psiidi  officers  to  have  it  placed  against  the  south  wall  of 
the  churdi  where  it  now  remains. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  Mr.  Timbs' 
acooontof 

DOXXBSAT  BOOK. 

The  Register  of  the  lands  of  England,  framed  by  order 
of  Williun  the  Conqueror,  the  earliest  existing  record, 
and  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  beyond  dispute  the 
most  noble  monument  of  the  whole  of  Britain."  It  is 
tbe  great  treasure  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  it  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  its  pristine 
frnhBOB*  fair  and  l^ble  as  when  first  written.  It  is 
comprised  in  two  volumes,  one  a  large  folio,  the  other  a 
qoarto.  The  first  is  written  on  382  double  pages  of 
Tellnm,  in  one  and  the  same  hand,  in  a  small  but  plain 
<^i>nicter,  each  page  having  a  double  column.  Some  of 
the  capital  letters  and  principal  passages  are  touched 
vith  red  ink.  The  seoond  volume  in  quarto  is  written 
n  450  pagea  of  vellum,  but  in  a  single  column,  and  in  a 
jvge  fiur  character.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
■  tbe  following  memorial  in  capital  letters,  of  the  time 
of  its  completion :  *•  Anno  Millesimo  Octogesimo  Sexto 
ab  Incarnatione  Domini,  vigesimo  vero  regni  Willielmi, 
&cta  est  lata  Description  non  solum  per  hos  tree  Comi- 
tati%  led  etiam  per  alioa."  From  intcornal  evidence,  the 
nmeyear,  1086,  is  assignable  as  the  date  of  the  first 
^I^Attsa%.  Although  in  early  times,  Domesday,  precious  as 
it  was  always  deemed,  occasionally  travelled,  like  other 
f«cords,  to  distant  parts,  till  1696  it  was  usually 
cspt  with    tbe    King**    seal    at    Westnunster,    by 


tbe   side   of  the  TaUy    Coort    In    the    Eioheqiier. 

In  1696  it  was  depoeited  among  other 

valuable  records  in  the  Chapter  House,  where  it 
still  remains.  It  is  kept  "  in  the  vaulted  porch  never 
warmed  by  fire.  From  the  first  deposit  of  Domesday 
volume  in  the  Treasury  at  Winchester,  in  the  reign  ii 
the  Conqueror,  U  cetiairnhf  n^cer  feU  or  sow  a  fire 
(says  Sir  F.  Palgrave),  yet  every  page  of  the  vellum  is 
bright,  sound  and  perfect."  In  making  searches  or 
transcripts  you  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  text ;  a  rule 
which  lus  been  kept  firom  time  immemorial,  and  to  which 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  record  may  be  partly 
ascribed.  It  is  remarkable  that  Domesday  Book,  whi^ 
is  usually  so  minute  in  regard  to  our  princnpal  towns  and 
cities,  is  deficient  in  respect  to  London.  It  only  men- 
tions a  vineyard  in  Holbom,  belonging^  to  the  Crown ; 
and  ten  acres  of  land  near  Bishopsgate,  belonging  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  j  yet,  ocrtainly,  obeerves 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  introduction  to  Domesday,  no 
mutilation  of  the  manuscript  has  taken  place;  since  the 
account  of  Middlesex  is  entire,  and  is  exactly  ooincident 
with  the  abridged  copy  of  the  survey  taken  at  the  time, 
and  now  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  King's  Remembrancer 
of  the  Exchequer.  Still  a  ^Ustinct  and  independent  sur- 
vey of  the  City  might  itself  have  been  made  at  the  time 
of  the  general  survey,  although  now  lost  or  destroyed, 
if  not  remaining  among  the  unexplored  archives  ol  tha 
Crown. 

From  "Domesday  Book"  to  "Brooks's"  is  a 
long  leap ;  but  we  have  taken  a  longer  before 
to-day  in  the  turning  of  a  leaf;  and  we  must 
quote  our  author's  account  of  the  old  Whig  Club- 
House,  if  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  multum  in 
parvo,  and  his  tact  in  the  condensation  of  intel- 
ligence:— 

Brooks's,  the  Whig  Club-house,  at  60,  west  side  of  St 
JamesVstreet^  waa  designed  by  Holland,  and  opened  in 
1778 ;  but  was  originally  established  in  Pall  Mall,  in 
1764,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  C.  J.  Fox,  and  others. 
It  was  formerly  a  gaming  club  kept  by  Almack,  and 
then  by  Brooks,  a  wine-merchant  and  money-lender,  who 
left  the  club  soon  after  the  present  house  was  buUt,  and 
died  in  poverty  about  1782.  Among  the  early  members 
were  C.  J.  Fox,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
Horace  Walpole,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Sheridan.  When 
Wilberforce  was  young  and  gay  he  played  here  at  faro; 
but  his  usual  resort  was  at  Goosetree's  in  Pall  Mall, 
where  he  one  night  kept  the  bank  and  won  6002. ;  but 
this  weaned  him  from  gaming.  On  March  2^1,  1772, 
Mr.  Tfaynne  retired  from  Brooks's  in  disgust,  because  he 
had  won  only  12,000  guineas  in  two  months.  The  Club 
was  famous  for  wagers ;  and  the  old  betting-book  is  an 
oddity. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don by  all  writers  who  have  taken  the  capital 
for  their  subject;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  so 
much  has  ever  been  said  in  so  small  a  compass 
as  in  the  sixteen  pages  which  Mr.  Timbs  allots 
for  curiosities  under  this  head.  "We  shall  quote 
but  a  single  paragraph : — 

Locking  up  the  tower  is  an  andent,  curious,  and 
stately  ceremony.  A  few  minutes  before  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour  of  eleven — on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
twelve — the  Head  Warder  (Yeoman  Porter),  clothed  in 
a  long  red  doak,  bearing  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  and  at- 
tended by  a  brother  warder  carrying  a  lantern,  appears 
in  front  of  the  main  guard-house,  and  loudly  calls  out 
**  Escort  keys  V  The  sergeant  of  the  guard,  with  five  or 
six  men,  then  turns  out  and  follows  him  to  the  "  Spur,** 
or  outer  gate ;  each  sentry  challenging  as  they  pass  the 
post,  "  Who  goes  there  ?"  -  Keys."  The  gates  being 
carefully  locked  and  barred,  the  prooeoion  retwns,  tha 
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BentrioB  exacting  the  same  explanation,  and  reoaving  the 
lame  answer  as  before.  Arrived  once  more  in  front  of  the 
main  guard-house,  the  sentry  there  gives  a  loud  stamp 
with  his  foot,  and  asks,  "  Who  goes  there  ?"— "  Keys." 
"  Whose  keys  ?**— "Queen  Victorians  keys."—"  Advance 
Queen  Victoria's  keys,  and  all's  well."  The  Teoman 
Porter  then  excOainu,  *<  Qod  bleas  Queen  Victoria !"  The 
main  guard  respond  "  Amen."  The  officer  on  duty  g^ves 
the  word,  "Present  arms!"  The  firelocks  rattle;  the 
officer  kisses  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  the  escort  fall  in 
among  their  companions ;  and  the  Yeoman  Pbrter  marches 
across  the  parade  alone  to  deposit  the  keys  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant's lodgings.  The  oercmony  over,  not  only  is  all 
ingress  and  egress  totally  precluded,  but  eren  within  the 
walls  no  one  can  stir  without  being  furnished  with  a 
countersign. 

The  above  few  examples,  though  they  will 
afford  the  reader  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  author's  researches,  any 
more  than  a  few  isolated  bricks  would  declare 
the  altitude  of  a  building,  may  yet  serve  to  show 
the  kind  of  grit  of  which  the  vast  mass  of  the 
matter  is  composed.  The  style  of  the  writer  is 
throughout  the  severest  antithesiB  to  paragraph- 
making  and  penny-a-lining,  and  we  might  point 
out  some  specimens  which  are  themselves  real 
curiosities  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  been  just  as  prodigal  of  his  labours  as  he 


has  been  sparing  of  his  words.  Dr.  Johnson, 
thus  admonished  Bos  well — "  If  you  wish  to  have 
a  just  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  this  city,  you 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets 
and  squares,  but  must  survey  the  innumerable 
little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in  the  showy 
evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in  the  multiplicity 
of  human  habitations  which  are  crowded  to- 
gether, that  the  wonderful  immensity  of  London 
consists."  But  the  London  of  Johnson  was  a 
trifie  in  comparison  with  the  London  of  to-day ; 
and  yet  the  Doctor  spoke  only  of  magnitude. 
Had  the  author  of  this  work  had  nothing  but 
mere  magnitude  to  deal  with,  he  might  hare 
found  his  materials  ready  prepared  to  his  hands, 
and  have  spared  himself  the  labours  which  ha?d 
occupied  the  years  almost  of  an  average  genera- 
tion. The  **  wonderful  immensity*'  of  London, 
however,  consists  in  some  things  else  than  its 
courts  and  alleys  and  human  habitations  crowded 
together.  What  these  things  be,  as  we  hare 
hinted  above,  no  man  knows,  and  no  man  ever 
will  know  completely;  let  him  who  would 
arrive  at  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  whole 
truth,  avail  himself,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
inquiries,  of  the  ''  Curiosities  of  London.'' 
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AvEBiCA,  is  determined  to  keep  us  amused. 
We  are  never  left  for  long  together  without  a 
"startling  novelty"  from  the  "almighty  re- 
public." "  Keep  your  eye  fixed" — said  one  of 
her  *'  newspaperial"  bards — 

"Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  American  Eagle, 
YHiom  we  as  the  proud  bird  of  destiny  hail ; 

For  that  wise  fowl  you  can  never  inveigle, 
By  depositing  salt  on  his  venerable  tail  !'* 

But  the  advice  was  hardly  necessary.  What 
with  the  Great  Sea^Serpent,  and  Spirit-rapping, 
and  **  Uncle  Tom,"  and  Bamum,  we  are  kept, 
twlens  volenSy  at  the  full  stare ;  and,  as  for  *'  in- 
veigling that  wise  fowl,"  why,  really,  we 
haven't  the  leisure  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  so 
long  as  the  divine  (or,  as  we  ought  to  say,  Jupi- 
tenal)  animal  keeps  us  on  the  defensive.  Let 
him  turn  tail  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  give  our 
celebrated  Lion  time  to  find  his  salt-box,  and 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  But  we  can*t 
promise  him  a  Bamum — we  haven't  the  article 
in  stock,  and  don't  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Faihty  Fern,  and  un- 
fortunate for  the  interests  of  literature  and  just 
criticism,  that  her  "Ruth  Hall"  should  have 
appeared  contemporaneously  with  the  auto- 
biography of  the  Big  Showman.  It  is  also,  we 
think,  other  questions  apart,  an  ill-advised,  as 
well  as  an  ill-timed  publication.  But,  in  what 
we  are  going  to  say  of  this  lady  and  her  book, 
we  shall  separate  her  and  the  volume  from 
**  Bookselling    Dodges"    which  have  provoked 


the  just  indignation  of  our  contemporaries^  and 
endeavour  to  speak  conscientiously  and  ad- 
visedly rather  than  "  slashingly."  We  must, 
indeed,  be  occasionally  severe,  but  we  would  be 
kind  and  thoughtful  too.  If  the  lady  should 
see  these  pages,  she  will  find  we  think  she  has  s 
"  mission,"  if  she  will  only  condescend  to  accept 
it,  and  "subdue  the  vivid  shapings"  which 
deform  her  natural  proportions.  We  take  it 
that  she  is  a  person  who  will  not  be  driven^  but 
who  tnay  be  led ;  and,  considering  the  mingled 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  respect  with  which 
American  authors,  and  of  course  American 
female  authors  in  particular,  look  to  English 
criticism,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  our 
notions  of  duty  to  write  a  "  smart" — and  irri- 
tating— paper,  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  anything  but  defiance,  and  an  intenrifi- 
cation  of  the  faults  of  the  criticised.  If  a  re- 
viewer cannot  afford  to  be  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, when  he  has  pen  in  hand,  his  is  indeed  a 
pitiful  trade. 

The  publication  of  "  Ruth  Hall "  is  ill-timed, 
not  only  in  a  business  point  of  view,  but  because 
our  critics  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  irri- 
tation which  Mr.  Bamum's  book  has  caused 
them,  and  have  the  word  "  humbug"  yet  linger- 
ing on  the  tips  of  their  pens ;  add  to  this,  that 
the  frequent  extravagances,  affectations,  and 
vulgarisms  of  Fanny  Fern's  style,  with  her 
true  Yankee  ostcntatiousness  of  sentiment,  make 
out  a  strong  primd  facie  ease  against  her,  and 
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Uiat  it  u  not  erery  reyiewer  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  read  a  book  two  or  three  times  to  moke 
sure  of  a  basis  of  talent  and  good-feeling  in  its 
aaUior.  Fanny  Fern's  reputation  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  of  a  gipsy  character,  and  of 
moflhroom  growth ;  and  a  work  which  has,  to  a 
hasty  reader,  so  much  the  air  of  an  auto- 
biography written  in  the  third  person,  could 
scarcely  have  done  worse  for  itself  and  its  author 
than  by  appearing  in  the  wake  of  Bamum. 

For  ''Euth  Hall"  has,  most  unluckily,  an 
autobiographical  air ;  and  it  is,  we  repeat,  a  very 
iU-advised  publication,  as  well  as  an  iU-timed 
one.  In  America,  it  has  raised  clouds  of  scandal 
around  itself  and  its  writer;  and  over  here,  it 
has  been  strongly  condemned.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
be  regretted  that  any  portion  of  our  press  should 
hare  taken  it  for  granted,  upon  no  better  foun- 
dation than  literary  gossip,  that  the  book  is  a 
revengeful  "  show-up"  of  Fanny's  connections, 
and  proceeded  to  deal  with  it  as  a  richauffi  of  her 
own  life,  served  up  with  ingratitude,  ''malice, 
and  aU  uncharitableness,"  for  sauce.  We  would 
iiin  hope  that  the  approaching  publication  of 
<he  lady's  real  life-story  will  make  some  who 
hare  written  in  haste  repent  at  leisure;  and  that 
one  writer  at  least,  who  has  wound  up  his 
article  with  an  ambiguous  statement  which  will 
be  read  by  many  as  an  insinuation  against  her 
personal  purity,  will  not  hesitate  to  come  for- 
ward in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  when  he  has  dis- 
ooTered  his  mistake,  and  do  public  penance  for 
his  malice  or  carelessness. 

Our  own  idea  is,  that  wherever  "  Ruth  Hall " 
has  been  taken  for  an  autobiography,  there  can 
be  little  critical  discrimination.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  old  saying,  that  a  woman's  story 
may  generally  be  known  by  the  superior  black- 
ness of  her  ^ollains ;  and  we  should  never  have 
doubted  that  the  worst  characters  in  ''Euth 
Hall"  were  fsincy  portraits  to  which  a  talent 
for  minute  observation  had  given  a  life-like  air. 
With  respect  to  the  general  structure  of  the 
story,  we  should  have  supposed  its  author  had 
taken  actual  experiences  for  starting  points,  and 
worked  them  out  into  incidents  as  she  pleased ; 
a  hazardous  process,  but  not  necessarily  a  wrong 
one.  We  have  no  doubt  this  wiU  prove  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  case :  the  alternative  is, 
that  Fanny  Fern  is  a  worthless  woman,  without 
one  spark  of  that  magnanimity  of  soul  wanting 
which  no  two-legged  creature  is  other  than 
contemptible.  One  strong  reason  for  rejecting 
this  alternative  is,  that  Fanny  Fern  has  entirely 
passed  over  in  her  narrative  a  topic  in  her 
liistory  which  offered  peculiar  temptations  to  a 
malicious  and  daring  woman.  This  should  have 
occurred  to  her  critics,  as  it  will  do  to  ordinary 
readers  who  know  anything  of  her  life.  We, 
personally,  decline  mentioning  names  and  in- 
cidents which  are  no  one's  business.  If  the 
lady  publishes  her  true  biography,  as  we  hear 
she  is  going  to  do,  it  will  be  her  own  act,  and 
we  shall  then  feel  that  we  need  not  respect  the 


privacy  she    has  broken,  and  shall  make  our 
own  comments. 

We  have  called  the  process  we  have  assumed 
for  the  construction  of  "  Buth  Hall"  a  hazardous 
one,  and  the  personal  feelings  that  'Mo  so 
easUy  beset  us,"  among  which  vanity  is  not 
the  least,  must  make  it  so  in  any  case. 
But  self-glorification,  and  oblique  deprecia- 
tion of  others,  were  the  least  of  the  dangers 
to  which  Fanny  Fern  exposed  herself  in  pro- 
ducing this  book,  as  she  must  now  be  con- 
vinced. A  scandal-loving  public  insist  on 
finding  the  original  of  every  portrait,  and  darken 
counsel  with  "  that's  her  own  father;"  **  that's 
her  own  brother;"  and  "that's  a  gentleman  T^ho 
&c."  We  think  we  can  find  an  excuse 


for  the  unhappy  blunders  she  has  been  guilty 
of.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  possessing  even 
more  than  the  ordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  sex 
to  public  opinion,  she  might  be  much  annoyed 
by  passages  of  gossip  continually  in  circulation 
about  her ;  and  that  she  might  take  inaccurate 
measure  of  the  general  curiosity  and  the  general 
sentiment.  Then,  she  would  work  up  into  a 
story  such  of  her  own  experiences  as  would  suf- 
fice to  give  the  world  an  approximatively  wra 
effigies  of  Fanny  Fern,  and  silence  the  speculators; 
but  she  would  introduce  characters  and  features 
which  should  leave  her  own  portrait,  and  her 
literary  history  the  only  absolutely  true  portions 
of  the  book ;  no  one  (she  would  say  to  herself)  can 
suspect  me  of  intending  to  vilify  my  own  father ; 
but  Euth  must  have  passionate  antecedents  in  her 
childhood,  and  I  must  introduce  such  and  such 
scenes.  Add  to  this,  that  Fanny  has  evidently 
studied  Jane  Eyre  with  devoted  admiration,  and 
has,  unconsciously  perhaps,  made  it  a  model  for 
such  imitation  as  her  own  special  gift  would  per* 
mit  her  to  achieve.  Now,  it  takes  no  conjuror  to 
tell  us  that  a  would-be  artist  sitting  down  to 
write  a  story  with  one  eye  on  her  work,  and 
one  on  herself  and  Jane  Eyre,  and  both  on 
the  mob  (if  such  an  impossible  figure  of  ^eech 
may  be  permitted),  is  safe  for  producing  a  dis- 
tortion which  should  fail  of  every  object  she  had 
in  view,  in  lieu  of  conciliating  them  all.  Call 
this,  if  you  will,  the  mistake  of  a  vain,  spoiled 
woman;  say  it  is  the  aberration  of  a  morbidly 
excited  nature,  brooding  over  a  painful  history ; 
and  you  will  probably  be  right — but  it  involves 
nothing  that  would  justily  a  reviewer  in  trying 
to  write  an  authoress  down.  At  least,  it  shows 
that  she  has  grasped  (obscurely  and  clumsily) . 
the  true  secret  of  book  writing,  i.e.,  that  you  can 
only  write  well  what  you  have  lived ;  that  tlie 
backbone  of  a  story  must  be  something  which  is 
real  to  you,  or  it  will  not  prove  so  to  the  reader. 
As  for  the  individuals  who  complain  of  being 
caricatured  in  **  Euth  Hall,"  they  should  have 
remembered  the  stulte  nudabit  conscientiam 
animi,  and  held  their  peace ;  for  if  it  is  Fanny 
Fern's  revenge,  why — Fanny  is  a  mean,  bad 
woman, — but  then,  you  know,  a  revenge  is  a 
revenge,  after  all,  ».«.,  injury  given  /or  injury. 
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The  pictures  given  of  American  able-editors, 
and  the  struggles  of  a  literary  neophyte,  are  not, 
we  believe,  in  the  least  overcharged,  but  the 
contrary;  still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
press-men  over  there,  or  over  here,  for  that 
matter,  would  like  to  be  shown  up,  or  would  fail 
to  give  tit-for-tat  in  reviewing  the  book. 

We  proceed  to  say  a  brief  word  of  Fanny 
Pern's  writings,  apart  from  the  scandalous 
questions  raised  by  the  publication  of  this  story, 
and  shall  have  a  word  to  say  besides  on  the 
position  of  the  literary  man,  by  way  of  close. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  general  reader, 
scrambling  among  periodicals  and  country  papers 
at  odd  moments,  began  to  notice  short  paragraphs 
signed  "Fanny  Fern."  They  were  so  thoroughly, 
obtrusively,  American  in  tone  and  style  that  it 
did  not  require  casual  allusions  to  dollars  and 
dimes,  or  woman's  mission,  or  "  upper-ten-dom," 
to  make  yon  exclaim,  "why  here's  a  kind  of 
female  Sam  Slick!"  For  the  new  vision  evi- 
dently had  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and  had  seen 
life.  But  it  immediately  occurred  to  you  that 
she  had  seen  it  from  an  unusual  point  of  view, 
and  had  probably  acquired  the  painful  portion  of 
her  experience  at  a  late  period — that  her  dis- 
belief in  the  rose-colour  was  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  Sometimes,  she  made  you  laugh: 
sometimes,  you  may  perhaps  not  be  ashamed  to 
confess,  she  made  the  tears  start.  Often  she  was 
hoydenish ;  often  coarse;  occasionally,  you  said, 
"  immodest," — ^but  then,  she  was  an  American, 
and  an  American  lady's  mode  of  life  is  peculiar, 
and  calculated  to  develope  playful  rempishness 
into  boldness ;  if  Fanny  Eemble  might  be  par- 
doned for  riding  about  in  pants  et  id  genus  omne, 
Fanny  Fern  might  be  excused  for  an  occasional 
sseapade.  When  you  came  to  see  her  scraps  col- 
lected, when  you  got  hold  of  the  first  and  second 
series  of  "  Fern  Leaves,"  you  found  that  they 
were  not  always  correct  in  either  grammar  or 
taste,  and  not  always  free  from  the  insincerity 
whicl\.  results  fit)m  being  obliged  to  write  up  to  a 
certain  mark  in  the  "  sentimental"  Hue.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  upholstery  and  millinery- work 
in  the  language;  there  were  too  much  "awe,"  and 
"hush,"  and  "trembling,"  and  "tears;"  the 
"  dimpled  shoulders,"  and  "  round  arms,"  and 
**  large  blue  eyes,"  and  "  wealth  of  curis,"  and 
"slender  foot,"  and  " bird-like  carolling," 
"came  over  again  too  fast" — as  lazy  Paley 
naively  said  of  his  stock  of  sermons,  when  he 
changed  to  Stanwix.  There  was  a  palpable 
lack  of  training,  and  an  original  and  not  un- 
pleasing  discursiveness  often  ran  riot  into  wild- 
ness.  But  Fanny  undoubtedly  sketched  a  scene 
well,  and  knew  what  points  to  seize  and  what 
to  let  alone ;  she  could  write  quietly  and  natu- 
rally; and,  on  the  whole,  she  looked  at  life 
with  a  generous  and  discriminating  eye.  You 
thought  she  had  also  much  moral  courage,  and 
might  grow  into  a  usefril  and  influential  writer, 
if  she  were  neither  worried  nor  flattered. 

But,  unhappily  for  her,  and  perhaps  for  the 


world,  she  has  been  both  worried  and  flattered, 
and  restlessness  and  egotism  at  fever-heat  have 
forced  into  a  partnership  of  mischief  a  really 
respectable  talent,  and  thrown  off  "  Ruth  Hall." 
Looking  at  this  book  abstractedly,  we  should 
say  that  it  contains  pleiitifyil  illustrationB  of  her 
best  and  her  worst  qualities.  Her  best,  for  it 
has  touches  of  nature  and  real  pathos,  with 
what  to  pathos  of  right  belongs  as  next  of  kin — 
real  humour ;  her  worst,  for  it  too  frequently 
sickens  you  with  cant,  and  stilted  sentiment. 
A  story  it  is  not ;  it  is  a  series  of  sketches,  with 
a  slight  connecting-thread  of  individual  history ; 
rart  de  confer,  the  authoress  has  yet  to  learn,  if 
she  thinks  it  worth  her  while.  Her  English 
is  not  always  correct,  for  she  uses  such 
phrases  as  **  whom  he  considered  «7M,"  &c.  ; 
and  requires  to  be  told  that  there  is 
no  such  word  as  "feminity,"  though  femi- 
ninity does  exist.  Fanny  cannot  dislike 
conventionality  of  language  more  than  we,  but 
she  should  not  be  eccentric  for  no  purpose  what- 
ever, and  should  renounce  that  abominable 
affectation  of  closing  chapters  of  the  "  thrilling" 
order  with  short  sentences.  Probably  she  thinks 
they  are  like  "  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of 
assemblies,"  but  they  are  more  like  doll's  pins 
fastened  by  a  smirking  mistress  of  frippery. 
The  length  of  a  chapter  may  probably  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  taste,  but  Fanny  really 
ought  not  to  give  us  ninety  to  about  two  hun- 
dred pages;  which,  if  we  know  anything  of 
Cocker,  makes  an  average  of  two  pages  per 
chapter.  The  fact  is,  she  is  deficient  in  con- 
centration, and  Mnts  rather  than  developes,  so 
that  she  finds  it  expedient  to  "  skip  "  now  and 
then,  and  dart  from  scene  to  scene  without  cere- 
mony. Well ;  we  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon 
her,  and  oerixdnly,  we  do  not  wish  liiat  she 
should  try  to  be  anything  but  what  she  is 
naturally.  But  if  she  wants  to  produce  a  re- 
spectable work  of  art,  she  must  watch  her 
moods,  and  take  pains  not  to  appear  unneces- 
sarily wilful.  We  only  hope  our  advice  does 
not  come  too  late — that  she  has  not  assumed  for 
good  and  all  a  false  standard  for  her  guidance. 
We  had  very  nearly  omitted  to  mention  that 
EngltBh  taste  will  certainly  not  tolerate  any  such 
freedom  of  allusion  as  she  is  guilty  of  in  enume- 
rating the  books  of  Mrs.  Hall  Senior.  We  can- 
not specify — and  we  keep  silence,  "more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  writer  who  counts 
her  readers  by  millions  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  must  have  good  qualities  of  some  sort. 
In  truth,  she  has  vivacity,  poetical  feeling, 
ready  insight  into  character,  good  descriptive 
powers,  a  quick  sympathy  with  suffering;  much 
moral  courage,  and  an  unusual  talent  for  ad- 
dressing children.  Well,  these  should  go  for 
something — ^we  have  said  enough  of  her  faults, 
and  will  say  no  more.  It  strikes  us  that  if  this 
lady  will  devote  herself  with  chastened  energy, 
and  the  womanly  address  she  has  at  command, 
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to  i2i6  sabject  of  the  social  podtion  of  her  own 
sex,  and  the  education  of  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  she  may  yet  do  a  work  for  which  the 
world  unborn  shall  thank  her.  £nough — we 
hope  yet  to  see  her  well  quit  of  the  egotism 
which  is  acting  like  a  consuming  fire  upon  her 
better  sel^  and  to  be  able  to  bid  her  God  speed 
in  a  career  of  steady  usefulness. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 
analyse  or  extract  from  a  shilling  book,  but 
readers  who  please  may  turn,  for  specimens  of 
the  author's  happiest  manner,  to  "  Ruth  Hall/' 
at  chapters  18,  80,  51,  72,  75,  76  (the  phreno- 
logical document  is  evidently  genuine,  and  we 
refer  to  it  as  a  curiosity),  77,  78,  and  86.  We 
indicate  very  few  instaoices  of  pathos,  because 
that  is  generally  overdone — ^the  humour  seldom 
is.  We  should  perhaps  add,  that  the  book  con- 
tains one  undoubted  portrait,  which  will  be 
leoogn^ped  by  every  literary  man,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  our  information,  we  decline  con- 
demning its  introduction. 

A  few  sentences  on  that  ever-recurring  subject, 
the  claims  of  literature  upon  Society  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view.  We  have  scarcely  disinissed 
Mr.  FuUom'a  **  Great  Highway,"  before  we  have 
in  "£uth  Hall"  another  tale  of  literary 
fitm^las,  another  expoti  of  literary  backgrounds, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Eeally,  the 
topic  is  a  Tery  painful  one.  We  have  not  a 
moment's  doubt  that  in  the  bitter  winter  just 
IMist  there  have  been  literary  men,  and  literary 
women  too,  in  this  London  of  ours,  who  have 
written  meritozious  things  by  fireless  hearths, 
with  no  better  suppers  to  look  forward  to  than 
Eath's  bowl  of  milk, — ^men  and  women,  we 
mean,  not  improvident  or  intemperate,  but  in  all 
respects  quiet,  regular,  conscientious  people. 
Such  cases  are,  no  doubt,  exceptional ;  but  the 
£tct  that  they  do  exist,  suggests  the  very  obvious 
remark  that  there  is  somethmg  wrong  somewhere. 
ImperHsctiy  rewarded  industry  of  any  kind  is 
•hocking  to  contemplate ;  but,  sophisticate  as  we 
will,  thoe  wiU  always  be  something  peculiarly 
shocking  in  the  spectacle  of  neglected,  and  half- 
starved  inteUedual  labour.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  lachrymose  or  to  deal  in  clap-trap  of  any 
kind;  but  there  are  considerations  which  convince 
lis  that  the  relation  of  the  honest  worker  in 
thought  and  feeling  to  society  at  large  should 
not  be  dealt  with  on  ordinary  conunercial  prin- 
ciples. Our  honest  instincts  say  No !  And  all  the 
worid  have,  till  they  stifle  it,  something  of  the 
£deling  of  the  Irish  peasant  for  ''the  boy  that's 
got  the  laming  in  him,"  and  the  Spaniard  for  the 
travelling  scholar  with  the  spoon  in  his  sombrero. 
And  this  fact  has  its  correlate  in  the  feeling  of 
delicacy  which  is  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career  painfully  strong,  and  which  never  leaves 
him  altogether, — ^the  feeling  of  delicacy  about  ac- 
cepting mon$y  for  his  labour,  which  torments 
e?ery  high-minded  Hterary  man ;  and  we  should 
Buppose  in  some  degree  every  konMt  preacher, 
teacher,  and  lecturer.    It  is  not  pride,  but  a 


sense  of  incongruity  upon  receiving  ''vile 
drachmas"  for  spinning  out  one's  <kar  soul 
into  words.  We  do  not  beHeve  any  man  who  is 
horn  to  teach,  any  literary  man  or  preacher  who 
is  not  an  interloper,  can  receive  money  distinctly 
Fon  teaching,  i.e.,  for  influencing  human  souls 
for  good,  without  a  feeling  of  degradation, 
which,  often  repeated,  becomes  demoralising, 
and  leads  to  hoUow,  insincere  work.  We  say 
this  most  deliberately  and  emphatically;  in  a 
word,  we  mean  it.  The  solution  of  the  d^culty 
which  arises  is  to  be  found  in  the  words — ^per- 
fect liberty  of  vocation  for  every  man  and 
woman.  Society  must  make  such  arrangements 
that  the  question — ^How  shall  I  win  the  daily 
bread?  shdil  never  come  into  collision  with  the 
question — ^How  shall  I  do  the  work  my  Father 
has  given  me  to  do  ? — arrangements  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man  shall  not  find  himself  baffled 
when,  as  £merson  puts  it,  he  tries  to  fling 
himself  into  the  charmed  circle  in  which  the 


young  ravens  are  fed  when  they  cry, — ^to  live, 
instead  of  grovelling.  We  are  looking  a  long 
way  a-head,  we  know;  we  are  supposing  an 
abolition  of  social  distinctions, — ^which  every 
honest  heart  sickens  at  and  knows  to  be  rotten ; 
a  revision  of  that  "great  shell  system"  (see 
Disraeli's  "  PopaniUa,")  which  every  man  who 
thinks,  when  he  changes  a  five-pound  note  and 
pays  his  butcher,  knows  to  be  false ;  and — ^in  fact, 
we  are  over-leaping  half  a  millennium!  But 
there  is  no  progress  without  anticipating,  and 
the  absolute  test  is  only  to  be  realised  by  an 
approximating  series  of  next-bests. 

It  is  a  step  in  advance  that  the  days  of  noble 
patronage,  and  the  patronage  of  the  salon  are  at 
an  end,  though  there  is  no  doubt  sufficient 
"magic  in  the  web"  of  literary  cliqueism  at  this 
moment  to  puzzle  your  raw  beginner.  But  we 
expect  it  will  always  be  true  that  the  peculiar 
organisation  which  fits  a  man  to  be  a  teacher  of 
his  fellows,  will  unfit  him,  more  or  less,  for 
getting  his  bread  upon  ordinary  commercial 
principles.  The  mere  existence  of  a  publishing 
class,  a  class  of  "mediums"  between  the  pen 
and  the  press,  is  a  confession  of  the  fact  tiiat 
there  is  a  felt  discrepancy.  The  capacity  to 
"  make  money," — which  is  the  monstrous  equi<^ 
valent  of  modem  civilisation  for  living, — does 
not  depend  upon  "prudence"  and  all  that, 
though  prudence  is  an  auxiliary,  but  upon  a 
certain  instinct  of  acquisition,  which  is  strong 
in  most  men,  and  almost  entirely  lacking  in  some, 
especially  in  those  who  do  the  thinking  for 
the  rest.  Nothing  remains  from  all  this,  bnt 
that :  I.  The  necessity  to  earn  one's  bread  bt 
the  pen  is  one  which  could  only  arise  in  a  detest- 
ably artificial,  and  transitionary  period,  and  that 
every  man  who  is  under  that  necessity  is  in  a 
false  position,  from  which  both  he  and  society 
must  suffer.  II.  That  society  must  even  put  up 
with  it  and  not  grumble,  if  she  is  told  now  and 
then  that  she  ought  to  see  if  some  combination 
cannot  be  devis^  by  which  those  whom  she 
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Mights  to  honour  might  be  placed  in  an  approxi- 1  get  half  00  mnch  woA  out  of  ttie  acrOibler^  if 
mation  to  their  noraal  position,  which  is  that  of  the  spur  were  withdrawn ;  and  she  is  right.  But 


Teachers  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  teach,  and 
with  no  feeling  of  obligation  existing  on  either 
iide.  Society  would  hare  thought  it  a  good  joke 
to  be  asked  to  put  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the 
hands    of   prudent    trustees    for    Goldsmith's 

benefit;  but  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  would  have    ^ 

been  cheap  at  a  million.  Society, — ^the  knowing ;  adopt  for  mutual  benefit, 
jade,  80  'cute,  you  see !  fancies  she  would  not  I 


she  should  make  the  reflection  also,  that  rite 
would  be  better  without  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  that  is  produced  under  the  spur,  and  that 
the  "unrestricted  competition"  which  comes  out 
of  the  muddle  is  actually  more  expensive  to  her 
than  any  liberal  scheme  of  conceit  she  might 
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Our  very  earliest  literary  recoUecticHi  is  that  of 
calling  the  attention  of  our  seniors  to  the  laud- 
able accuracy  of  an  itinerant  dealer  in  peri- 
winkles, who  pronounced  the  word  with  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  regular  rights  of  the  r. 
Our  next,  that  of  bursting  into  tears  of  insulted 
dignity,  when  a  kind  old  prig,  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  our  stupendous  attainments,  offered  us 
the  ignominious  sum  of  sixpence  if  we  would 
spell  Christmas, — we,  who  were  fully  equal  to 
transubstantiation,  metempsychosis,  Aldiboron- 
tiphoscophormio,  and  Chronoohotonthologos ! 
Our  next,  that  of  producing  a  duodecimo 
volume  in  pothooks  and  hangers,  prefixing  a  full- 
length  sketch  of  ourself  triumphantly  waving 
a  "  grey  goosequill,"  and  writing  under- 
neath— "  The  Author  of  this  Book."  But 
somehow,  spreading  over  this  "  first  garden 
of  our  simpleness,"  there  are  dim  remembrances 
of  the  raw,  red  babyhood  of  the  Penny  Press. 
Kot  that  the  penny  press  seems  to  have  had 
any  connection  with  our  own  literary  status  at 
the  time,  or  to  do  anything  more  than  overhang 
other  recollections.  For  the  "  Penny  Magazine'' 
appears  distinctly  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  rather  than  with 
our  own  individual  concerns.  When  we  call  to 
mind  being  carried  through  the  crowded  streets 
to  see  the  illuminations, — when  the  illumina- 
tions themselves  rise  up  before  us, — a  row  of 
Bishops  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  all  hanging 
by  the  neck,  and  an  engraving  (with  two  candles 
behind)  of  Michael  the  Archangel,  with  firizzly 
hair  and  agitated  eyebrows,  ferociously  flourish- 
ing a  monster  door-key  over  a  handcuffed 
**  Satan  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thou- 
sand years," — ^then,  we  think  of  the  "Penny 
Magazine,"  with  a  cut  of  the  Cave  of  Elephanta, 
or  of  the  Teazle,  or  of  James  Watt,  or  of  the 
Statue  of  Peter  the  Great  (we  now  prefer  to  call 
that  individual  Peter  the  Detestable) ;  or  of  the 
"  Christian's  Penny  Magazine,"  execrably 
printed ;  or  of  "  Chambers'  Journal"  in  quarto ; 
or  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  on  the  front  page 
of  "The  Mirror."  And  the  popular  song  of 
the  period — 


He  is  much  disrespected  wherever  he  goes. 
With  his  cast-iron  windows  and  Waterloo  no9e, 
He*s  orten  trod  hard  on  poor  Johnny  Ball's  toes,"*  ftc, 
is  jumbled  with  a  poem  of  Wordsworth's — 
It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March, 

Each  minute  sweeter  than  before. 
The  redbreast  nngs  from  the  tall  larali 
That  sUnds  before  our  door," — 
which  we  must  have  seen  in  the  Fmmjf  Maga- 
zine. In  all  this  there  is  probably  some  con- 
fusion of  dates,  for  it  seems  every  bit  simulta- 
neous with  the  case  of  Norton  v,  Melboume,  £d- 
mimd  £ean*s  death,  some  horrid  murder  or 
other,  our  fl^rst  jacket  and  waistcoat,  and  a  soli- 
tary expedition  among  suburban  squares^  with 
a  home-made  bow  and  arrow,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  Cupid  bodily.  But  we  have  always 
felt  a  pleasure  in  talking  or  writing  ever  so 
cursorily  about  the  Penny  Press,  just  for  suld 
lang  syne,  and  we  mean  to  indulge  oundves  on 
this  occasion. 

First  and  foremost  in  our  young  sffectionji, 
and  in  their  /^  sunny  memories,"  stands  the 
''Penny  Magazine;"  and  we  felt  ourselTes  in 
Mr.  Charies  Knight's  oonfidenoe,  when  he  with- 
drew that  pioneer  of  true  progress,  with  a  dig- 
nified, but  not  angry,  disclaimer  of  soy  desire 
to  keep  it  before  the  public  longer  than  the 
public  liked.  ''It  shall  not  be  said,"  wrote 
Mr.  Knight,  when  that  neat  new  Series  fiiiled, 
"superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage," 
and,  for  ourselves,  we  grew  quite  maudlin,  as  he 
disappeared  behind  the  curtain.  Through  his 
kind  and  painstaking  instrumentality  (the 
Magazine  was  always  well  written),  we  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  names  and  spirit  of 
the  best  writers  of  our  country;  with  the  forms 
and  history  of  public  edifices  all  over  the  world; 
with  the  names  and  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  painting  and  sculpture ;  with  the  £noes  and 
histories  of  good  and  great  men  and  women; 
with  old  travellers — ^Maroo  Polo,  Busbequis,  and 
Robert  Knox,  especially  the  last ;  and  with  what 
we  cared  more  for  than  all  this,  the  spirit  ef  the 
time.  And  when  we  read  those  papers  ni 
Dr.  Kitto  (who  has  so  lately  closed  his  nsefal 
I  life),  entitled  "  A  Poor  Student's  LiiflBaiy  Ways 
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and  Mesna/'  and  ''  A  Poor  Student's  Literary  I 
Expeaditure,"  we  comprehended  the  extent  of 
oar  indebtedness  to  our  Mentor.  Most  doleful 
was  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  sort  of  reading 
tiiat  was  p<^ular  ^*  in  numbers''  when  he  was  a 
boj;  and  we  remember  he  gave  a  table  which 
diowed  that  for  the  sum  which  it  would  have  cost 
him  to  buy  a  part  of  some  "  History  of  the 
Frencsh  Revolution,"  an  aggravating,  thin, 
stingy  "  number^'  hawked  about  by  a  traveller, 
he  could  at  the  time  h6  wrote  buy  the  "Mirror," 
"Chambers,"  "Penny  Magazine,"  "Weekly 
Visitor"  (which  last,  if  we  understand  the 
transmigrations  of  periodicals,  lives  again  in  the 
<< Leisure  Hour,")  and  ever  so  many  more  which 
ve  do  not  now  remember.  "  *  The  Mirror,'  " 
laid  Dr.  Kitto,  "  is  the  fathet  of  this  class  of 
periodicals ;"  it  has  gone  on  improving  from  year 
to  year." 

But  we  seldom  saw  the  "  Mirror."  The  only 
Eumber  which  ever  fell  into  our  hands,  con- 
tained extracts  from  James  Sheridan  Knowles's 
play  of  "  The  Wife,"  and  it  is  somewhere  in 
our  lumber-room  at  this  moment.  We  used  to 
think  it  resembled  the  "Apollo  Magazine." 
The  Apollo  Magazsine!  you  say, — ^what  on  earth 
▼as  thit  ?  Beader,  it  was  a  sixpenny  monthly 
which  finished  its  race  before  we  began  ours, 
unless  we  are  mistaken.  We  obtained  an  odd 
number  from  a  playmate,  in  exchange  for  three 
sour  apples  and  fourteen  black-hcadcd  nails, 
because  we  saw  it  had  poetry  in  it.  It  had.  It 
eontained  a  little  poem  headed  "  Two  Doves  in 
a  Grove,*'  beginning 

Jnne  bloom  and  foliage  were  upon  the  trees, 
And  glimpses  of  a  blue  and  sunny  light 
Came  through  the  hawthorn  canopy, 
and  flwding 

O  Love,  thy  home 
Is  not  in  this  rude  world!  O,  gold  and  care 
Are  thy  death-sickness. 
While,   below   it    were  the  magical    cyphers 
L.E.L.,— cyphers  of  which  we  did  not  ^A^know 
the  import.      Probably   this  was  one  of  her 
earliest  poems.     It  also  contained  an  account  of 
a  "  Child  of  Song"  in  the  shape  of  a  Scotch 
Street-singer,   who  had  been  heard  by  some 
sentimental  traveller  to  add  extempore  verues  to 
a  ballad  of  Burns ;  and  also  some  lines  by  a 
'*  young  man  whose  poetry  was  universally  ad- 
nured  at  Whittlesea,"  running  thus : — 

'Twas  evening  when  Cuth-Inor  rose, 
Where  the  lovely  Loch  Long  flows. 
By  the  pale  moon's  glimmering  ray. 
To  pursue  his  silent  way. 
And  enjoy  the  beauteous  sheen. 
Shed  on  the  romantic  scene  ~&c.,  &c 
We  have  long  ago  had  "  The  Apollo  Magazine" 
tMaa  from  us,  but  we  remember  enough  of  its 
Baaby-pamiby  contents  to  show  that  the  cheapest 
penny  magazine  of  to-day  is  better  in  substance, 
though  less  pretentious  in  tone.     This  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  oblique  reflection  upon  the  excel- 
knt  old  *•  MiiTor,"  with  which  we  compared  it 
—Iff  o^Mrwise :  all  we  meant  was,  that  both 


were  more  literary  in  character, — gave  more 
gossip, — than  the  "  Penny  Magazine."  It  was 
our  juvenile  impression,  probably  not  wrong  too, 
that  the  "  Mirror"  circulated  a  good  deal  among 
theatrical  folk,  and  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate 
— ^it  presupposed  a  better  culture  in  its  readers 
than  did  the  "  Penny  Magazine,"  and  charged  a 
hal^enny  more. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  Mr.  Knight's 
immortal  serial,  that  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers 
began  its  career ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
has  not  done  a  ten-fold  more  important  work  than 
the  former.     It  addressed  itself  to  the  middle 
classes  of  the  country,  whose  growing  impor- 
tance as  a  part  of  the  body  politic  was  no  doubt 
discerned  by  the  sagacious  projectors.     In  a 
playftd  and  unmagisterial  spirit,   it  took   up 
social  questions  almost  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
"  loom  in  the  distance,"  and  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  advanced  guard  of  civilisation,  while 
the    "Penny    Magazine"     was   teaching    the 
million  prudence,  self-denial  and  the  duty  of 
self-training.      Mr.  Robert  Chambers  studied, 
we    suppose,    the    Population     Returns,    and 
grasped  the  great  fact  that  we  were  every  day 
becoming    more  and  more    truly  a    domestic 
people ;  for  he  issued  on  the  front  page  of  the 
"Edinburgh    Journal"    a    series    of   happily 
humorous  articles  which   came   home   to    the 
bosoms   and  firesides  of  the  comfortable   and 
respectable  classes,  and  gave  it  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter which  it  has  never  changed.     He  went 
and  chatted  ad  Ithitum,   a  modernised    Spec- 
tator, upon  the  hearthrug  of  Brown  about  things 
that  Brown  loved ;  he  wrote  out  for  Jones,  in  a 
funny  way  which  Jones  could  do  no  other  than 
relish,  the  very  observations  Jones  had  made  for 
himself,  but  did  not  know  how  to  word ;  and 
while  he  bantered  the  superlatively  respectable 
Robinson  about  some  penl  of  his  personal  dig- 
nity, some  every-day,  street-comer  mishap  or 
other,  he  took  care  to  insinuate  a  kind  word 
for  Robinson's  servant  or  poor  relative,  or  a 
pregnant  suggestion  upon  some  point  of  social 
economics.     The  Journal  never  frowned  down 
anything  because  it  was  new,  and  there  was  a 
noticeable  leaning  towards  Phrenology  in  nume- 
rous leading  articles ;  indeed  the  prirenological 
terminology  was  fearlessly  adopted,  and  thousands 
of  unsuspicious  Great  Britons  who  would  have 
shaken  their  heads  at  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  took 
in  without  scruple,  from  their  Chambers,  trains 
of  thought  and  observation  over  which  M  r.  George 
Combe  must  have  clapped  his  hands  in  private. 
The  summary  given  in  the  "  Information  for  the 
People"  remains,  up  to  this  moment,  the  very 
best,  as  it  is,  of  course,  the  cheapest,  rudimen- 
tary work  on  Phrenology  ever  published.  With 
consummate  adroitness,  political  questions  were 
laid  open  "  to  the  meanest  capacity,"  in  such  a 
way  that  a  political  drift  was  not  suspected  by 
the  "  gentle  reader ;"  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
never  have  been  carried  so  early  as  1846,  if  it 
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had  not  been  for  the  Journal.  While  pioneering 
middle-class  progress,  and  discussing  social  eco- 
nomics in  a  playful  manner,  but  still  with  a 
steady — should  we  say  aUm  f — ^regard  to  utility, 
this  serial  would  seem  to  have  had  a  ''  weather- 
eye''  for  the  wants  of  that  large,  and  lately  much- 
increasing  class,  who  wiU  be  appealed  to  through 
the  emotions,  who  prefer  incidental  to  didactic 
teaching;  and  little  stories,  and  a  Children's 
Column  were  frequently  introduced.  And  the 
public  taste  justified  in  this  respect  the  Messrs. 
Chambers,  who  have  conscientiously  perse- 
vered in  the  course  they  originally  marked  out 
for  themselves,  and  maintained,  amidst  a  hot 
competition,  the  distinctive  character  of  their 
Journal,  for  solidity  and  instnictiveness. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in 
modem  "  developments,"  that  the  readers  and 
writers  of  Fiction  have,  of  late  ^eais,  increased 
beyond  calculation  and  proportion.  All  ranks 
of  publishers,  and  all  secretaries  of  Free  Libra- 
ries, know  perfectiy  well  that  from  the  released 
factory  girl  to  the  merchant  or  lawyer  "at 
home"  for  the  evening,  the  thing  that  is  wanted 
for  the  odd  hour  is  "  a  nice  story."  We  could 
not  give  any  short  prieii  of  our  views  upon 
this  topic,  without  running  risk  of  offending 
prejudices,  for  lack  of  explanation,  so  we  will 
say  barely  a  word  or  two.  Of  course,  it  might 
be  insisted  that  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  read,  or  to  value  books,  has 
grown  more  rapidly  than  the  necessary  training 
in  the  business  of  discriminating  what  is  heat  to 
be  read  could  be  supplied.  Of  course,  too,  it  is 
obvious  to  say  that  tiie  wear  and  tear  of  these 
struggling  times  has  a  reaction,  in  a  craving  for 
amusement  which,  with  the  intensified  in-door 
habits  of  the  people,  takes  the  form  of  story- 
reading.  But  then,  with  regard  to  both  these 
observations,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
writers  of  fiction  are  now  a  very  superior  class 
of  men,  and  throw  off  matter  which,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  it,  could  not  be  acceptable  to 
inferior  tastes.  And  that  though  the  strictiy  lights 
the  fiinny,  story-book  supplies  the  "amusement" 
for  which  the  jaded  brain  hankers,  the  good  novel 
of  the  "Dombey"  and  "Esmond"  stamp,  probes, 
disturbs,  sets-a-thinking,  urges  to  action,  while 
it  excites  and  interests.  Even  the  "  thrilling" 
stories  which  circulate  among  the  lowest  classes, 
— ^we  would  prefer  to  say,  the  humblest  classes, 
— are  not  so  bad  as  has  been  represented  by 
clap-trap  writers  and  talkers,  and  have  done  by 
no  means  unmixed  mischief.  We  incline  to 
think  the  dogmatic  influences  of  the  Eeformation 
are  wearing  away,  and  that  since  the  Lakers 
began  their  work,  more  especially  since  Cole- 
ridge did  his, — a  tide  of  reaction  has  been 
ga&ering  strength ;  evidently,  there  has  grown 
up  a  tendency  to  recur  to  our  intuitions  and  our 
instincts,  for  counsel  upon  points  of  Eeligion, 
Morals,  and  Politics.  There  is  a  thread  of  con- 
nection between  Young  Englandism,  Puseyism, 
Spiritualism,  and  Monnonismi  and  the  prevalent 


style  of  moral  teaching  which  begins  with  tha 
emotions.  Instead  therefore  of  saying  that  the 
love  of  works  of  fiction  for  staple  reading  indi* 
cates  among  the  million  of  to-day  a  low  degree 
of  mental  culture,  we  would  rather  say  it  points 
to  a  peculiar  stage  of  human  progress,  which 
might  have  been  low  in  the  individual  novel- 
devourer  of  a  respectable  rank  in  society  fifty 
years  ago. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  between  1830  and  1840, 
there  was  a  paying  circulation  for  cheap  weekly 
periodicals,  devoted  to  fiction,  such  aa  the 
"  Parterre,"  the  "  Romancist,"  and  the  "  Novel 
Newspaper,"  which  mostly  gave  a  complete 
work  in  each  number — sometimes  two  or  three 
short  tales.  "Tales  of  the  Wars,"  "Tales  of 
Horror,"  ''The  Newgate  Calendar,"  and" God's 
Bevenge  against  Murder,"  we  also  remember  in 
shop-windows  during  those  ten  years.  There 
was  besides  a  work,  the  exact  name  of  which 
we  forget,  but  which  confined  itself  to  tradi- 
tionary Scottish  stories,  and  enjoyed  (such  is  our 
recollection)  a  very  respectable  reputation.  But 
the  success  of  the  "Pick^ck  Papers"  gave 
small  publishers  a  new  idea,  and  the  town  was 
forthwith  flooded  with  stories  continued  from 
week  to  week  in  penny  numbers,  with  inde- 
scribably, unutterably,  almost  inconceivably,  vile 
illustrations  on  wood,  of  which  we  have  some 
specimens,  collected  by  us  for  the  fan  of  the 
thing.  "Bertrand  the  Brutal;  or,  the  Bloody 
Bandit  of  the  Black  Forest,"  with  which  are  given 
away  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  of  '  Selina  the  San- 
guinary; or.  Love  and  Devotion.'  "Harold 
the  Dauntless ;  or,  the  Foundling  of  the  Qlen, 
and  the  Mysterious  Stranger  of  the  Three- 
pair  Back,"  with  which  are  presented,  gratis  (!), 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  of  'The  String  of  Pearls ;  oav 
the  Fatal  Secret,'  by  the  author  of  'The  Miser 
of  Cow-cross ;  or,  Gold  and  Madness.* "  "  Man- 
fired  the  Malevolent ;  or,  the  Witch  of  the  Alps,** 
by  the  author  of  '  The  Spectre  of  the  Castle  on 
the  Crag,*  with  which  is  given  away  a  splendid 
engraving  of  Hogarth's  '  March  to  Finchley,'  and 
No.  1  of  'Dutiful  Dora;  or,  a  Father's  Curse 
and  a  Husband's  Love,'  "  are  tities  not  particu- 
larly unlike  such  as  we  can  call  to  mind  as 
belonging  to  these  penny  serials,  and  we  believe 
some  of  these  have  yet  a  good  sale.  But  they 
were  stricken  firom  their  pride  of  place  by  new- 
comers, intended  by  their  projectors  to  conciliate 
the  two  objects  of  interesting  those  who  loved 
excitement,  and  edifying  such  as  loved  "  useful 
knowledge." 

The  £^t  success  in  this  direction  was,  we 
believe,  the  "Family  Herald:"  the  "London 
Journal,"  which  at  first  lagged  behind  in  oirca- 
lation,  speedily  pulled  up,  and  wait  a-heed, — 
thanks  to  Gilb^'s  pencil,  which  usoally  em* 
bodied  some  startling  incident  on  the  first  page, 
— until  it  came  to  enjoy  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  periodical  tiiat  ever  existed.  The 
"Family  Herald"  has  always  been  remaricable  fisr 
three  things, — ^the  abundance  of  its  nfiiflfnllii^ 
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neous  matter ;  the  very  peculiar  talent  displayed 
in  its  leading  articles ;  and  its  correspondence 
colunms.  Its  stories  have,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, heen  very  feeble  indeed — certainly,  it 
has  not,  to  our  thinking,  contained  anything  so 
good  as  Mr.  Thomas  Miller's  "  Godfrey  Mal- 
vern," &c.,  &c.,  which  appeared  in  the  "  London 
Journa]."  But  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Leigh  Hunt  observed  in  an  early  number  of  his 
"Journal"  (last  issue),  that  the  "Family  Herald" 
had  been  the  only  regular  visitor  at  his  hearth, 
until  it  was  joined  by  ''Household  Words ;"  and 
assoredly,  no  man,  whatever  his  intellectual 
status,  need  be  ashamed  to  say  ho  reads 
the  "Herald";  for  the  weekly  papers  upon 
historical  or  current  topics  by  the  Editor  are 
unique  in  character  and  full  of  suggestion; 
always  showing  reading  and  thought;  sometimes 
profound;  though  occasionally  tantalising  you 
by  conclusions  in  which  notlung  is  concluded. 
In  the  middle  of  the  queerest  omnium  gatherum 
of  literature  that  ever  was,  you  find  every  week 
about  two  pages  of  original  writing,  discussing 
serious,  often  abstruse,  topics,  in  a  metaphysical 
new,  and  in  a  style  so  peculiar  as  to  defy 
imitation,  we  should  think.  Familiar  words 
disposed  in  short,  sharp  sentences,  and  heaps  of 
anal(^cal  illustration  to  every  thing,  with 
nothing  like  a  syllogism  from  beginning  to  end, 
make  these  articles  very  piquant  rea£ng,  and 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  them  out 
for  re-perusal  at  leisure.  They  deal  much  with 
theological  and  religious  questions,  and  we  have 
before  us  at  this  moment  two  essays  on  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises,  which  take  the  fairest  and 
most  comprehensive  possible  view  of  tliem;  and 
many  on  Boman  Catholicism,  which  should 
satisfy  the  most  zealous  Protestants,  as  they 
certainly  do  much  honour  to  their  author's  head 
and  heffft.  Yet  we  believe  clergymen  in  general 
do  not  like  the  "Family  Herald,"  and  it  is  in 
hot  water  with  some  of  the  cloth  in  almost  every 
number.  In  the  Correspondence  columns  you 
▼ill  see  frequent  passages  like  this : — 

Clsricus  and  A  Tbue  Pbotestant  both  criticise 
our  remarks  on  St.  Peter,  as  being  the  first  to  convert 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  Christianity,  and  therefore 
BietaphoricaUy  called  the  rock  or  type  of  the  rock. 
Neither  of  them  seems  to  be  aware  that  this  is  the  usnal 
Ptoiestant  interpretation  of  the  passa<;e.  It  is  the  inter- 
pretation given  in  D'Oy/cy  and  ManCa  Commentary, 
pabliihed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge;  and  quotations  in  confirmation  of  it 
sre  given  fiK>m  Drs.  Whitby,  Samuel  Clark,  and  Ham- 
niood.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  common  sense.  We 
coiualted  no  one  when  we  gave  it;  we  felt  certain  of  it. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  a  clergyman  and  a  true  Pro- 
testant object  to  it,  as  if  it  wrought  into  the  hands  of 
l*opCTy.  What  has  Popery  to  do  with  St.  Peter?  If  the 
Pope  be  St.  Pfeter  because  St.  Peter's  Church  is  in  Rome, 
theo  the  Bishop  of  London  must  be  St.  Paul  I  Why 
ihoold  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  have  territorial  suc- 
ceison  and  not  the  rest?  and  what  but  a  usurpation 
has  enforced  this  idea  on  the  public  mind  ?  Rome  is 
the  head  of  the  Papacy  because  she  was  the  capital  of 
the  Rdman  Empire,  and  for  no  other  reason.  St  Peter 
m  not  a  Papist;  he  never  Mid  mass  or  bent  before  aa 
linage.    Our  Correspondents*  arguments  work  into  the 


hands  of  the  Papacy,  for  they  seem  to  admit  the  force 
of  the  Popish  reasoning,  unless  their  own  peculiar 
twisting  of  the  passage  be  adopted.  Their  interpreta- 
tion is  this:  *'  Thou  art  Petrns  (a  stone),  and  on  this 
petra  (rock)  I  will  build  my  church."  That  is,  for  it 
requires  an  explanation,  ^  Thou,  Peter,  art  a  stone; 
but  I  am  the  rock,  and  will  build  my  church  on  myself, 
with  stones  such  as  4hou  art."  This,  if  right,  is  very 
labonredly  and  awkwardly  right.  We  explain  it  more 
simply:  Petrus  b  a  little  rock;  Petra  is  a  great  rock; 
the  little  rock  is  the  type  of  the  great  rock,  and  there- 
fore is  the  proper  person  for  iMginning  the  work  of 
edification,  for  all  archetypes  require  their  type  to  repre- 
sent or  personify  them.  Christ  is  the  rock,  and  his 
disciples  represent  him  in  various  capacities;  St.  Peter 
in  the  capacity  of  the  rock,  as  his  name  imports,  and  as 
his  history  reveals. 

Or  this,  which  shows  the  wonderful  impartiality 
of  the  Editor  in  getting  into  tronhle : — 

W.  M.  HoLHBS  is  a  Unitarian,  and  excuses  the  ap- 
parent coldness  of  missionary  zeal  in  his  sect,  by  say- 
ing, that  if  they  had  as  much  money  as  the  Trini- 
tarians, perhaps  they  would  show  more  zeal  than  they.  A 
poor  excuse.  We  do  not  measure  zeal  by  money.  The 
Mormons  are  a  poor  people,  and  an  ignorant,  unedu- 
cated people  in  the  main,  but  they  have  great  mis- 
sionary zeaL  So  also  have  the  Moravians,  who  are  a 
poor  and  small  people.  The  Unitarians  have  a  hon- 
drcd-fold  more  wealth  than  these  two  parties  combined; 
but  they  are  not  fanatical.  They  want  the  hot  coal 
from  the  altar.  Thy  word,  says  Jeremiah,  was  in  me 
as  a  burning  fire.  That  is  the  real  money— the  coal, 
the  live  coaL  The  old  ascetics,  like  St  Anthony  and 
others,  threw  away  their  money  as  an  incumbrance,  and 
they  showed  in  so  doing  the  marvellous  power  of 
poverty.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  poverty;  it  has  done 
greater  wonders  than  wealth.  Poor  men  have  even 
made  money,  and  rich  men  have  lost  it 

Or  this,  which  would,  we  may  presume,  pro- 
duce at  least  a  score  of  controversial  epistles 
from  different  parts  of  the  country : — 

W.  J. — All  religious  rites  have  a  kindred  origin  or 
relationship.  Many  of  the  Jewish  rites  were  merely 
modifications  of  Egyptian  rites  with  which  the  age  was 
familiar.  The  ark  was  a  common  symbol  in  Egyptian 
worship,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  w^re  more  or 
less  akm  to  those  of  the  Gentiles.  Even  the  Eucharist 
had  its  prototype  amongst  the  Jews;  and  the  Jews  to 
this  day  break  bread  and  drink  wine  at  the  passover, 
just  as  Christ  himself  did,  and  the  cup  of  wine  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  rites  of  the  Sabbath  eve,  or  Friday 
night  The  Pagans  had  analogous  feasts  of  love,  or 
ffehiriai  (communions),  as  the  Greeks  called  thom, 
modified  greatly  by  different  nations,  and  some  of  them 
even  attempted  to  realise  them  on  a  great  scale,  such 
as  the  Spartans,  and  at  one  time  the  Cretans,  who  all 
dined  at  a  common  table;  and  this  custom  was  kept  up 
in  Sparta  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  Essenes  and 
Thcrapeutse  had  also  similar  institutions;  and  though 
all  differing  in  form  and  principle  from  the  Christian 
sacrament,  yet  they  were  analojcous  in  this  respect, 
that  they  were  called  **  communions,"  and  their  object 
was  the  cultivation  of  a  fellowship  and  fraternity  which 
has  been  always  desired  but  never  yet  realised. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  things  we  might  leaiii 
from  the  "Family  Herald,"  if  we  did  not 
know  it  beforehand,  is  the  immense  amount 
of  disputatiousness  there  is  in  the  world,  the- 
ological disputatiousness  especially.  But,  besides 
the  cominunications  of  text-quoting  gladiators, 
the  Editorial  Letter-box  generally  contains  an 
assortment  of  appeals  from  lore-sick  boys  and 
I  girls,  some  serious  and  more  comic ;  from  hus- 
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bands,  wives,  parents,  children,  in  real  trouble ; 
from  unhappy  people  perplexed  with  cases  of 
conscience ;  £n)m  queer  fish  who  teU  their  droll 
tales  as  if  the  fate  of  Europe  hung  upon  them. 
We  haye  dispensed  with  the  Confessional,  and, 
not  allowing  for  the  absolute  hesain  to  **  toU  all" 
and  seek  sympathy,  if  not  coimsel,  which  tor- 
ments the  troubled  heart,  ha.^e  devised  nothing 
in  its  place,  that  might  accord  with  free  institu- 
tions and  the  purity  of  private  life.  So  the  pale- 
&ced  maid,  or  the  pining  wife,  or  the  mother 
who  has  a  bad  son,  goes  to  that  mysterious 
"  Editor"  pour  confier  son  cctur,  and  the  Editor 
listens  patiently,  and  answers  as  well  as  he  can ; 
perhaps — ^not  to  speak  it  profanely — '' tossing 
up''  in  difficult  cases.  It  is  a  common  fancy 
that  the  amatory  and  occasional  correspondence 
of  Editors  is  concocted  to  make  sport ;  but  wc 
can  assure  our  readers  that  this  is  an  error,  and 
that  though  some  of  the  communications  dropped 
into  the  box  would  make  them  smile,  many  would 
make  their  hearts  bleed.  Generally,  it  may  be 
observed  that  women  state  their  really  serious 
cases  with  the  greatest  indisUnctness,  and  that 
men  write  very  clearly  on  the  most  frivolotts 
topics.  We  give  the  following  from  our  recol- 
lection, but  it  is  correct  in  the  oddest  parts, — 
correct  io  a  ward: — "J.  R.,  who  wrote  to  us 
three  months  ago  to  ask  our  advice  about 
marrying  a  woman  with  a  wooden  leg,  has  cut 
the  knot  by  tying  it.  He  has  married  the  girl. 
— ^He  says,  in  his  letter,  *  I  find  in  her  all  that 
enjoyment  could  desire — the  leg  is  very  cheap, 
costs  no  shoes,  stockings,  &c.,  only  the  occasional 
repair  of  the  strap  when  it  breaks,  which  is 
trifling,  and  a  piece  of  gutta  percha  to  prevent 
its  mc^ong  a  great  noise  in  walking.'  " 

This  comical  extract  is  from  the  "Family 
Herald,"  but  truth  compels  us  to  state  that  the 
correspondence  of  that  paper  enables  the  Editor 
every  week  to  make  up  a  suggestive,  as  well  as 
entertaining  page.  We  would  speak  timorously 
of  the  "London  Journal"  in  that  department, 
for  it  beats  us  altogether !  But  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  we  were  pleased  to  hear  through  its 
columns  of  the  improved  morals  of  a  celebrated 
anthropophagic  individual,  and  hope  he  is  mar- 
ried and  settied : — 

Tete  Kiko  op  the  Cannibal  Islands  having  re- 
formed, and  also  accomolated  untold  treasures,  is  in 
want  of  a  nice  little  queen.  If  any  lady  will  gire  a 
description  of  herself,  and  it  pleases  the  king,  he  will 
then  describe  himself;  and  if  his  description  pleases  the 
lady,  tlie  king  will  correspond,  and  bring  the  courtship 
to  a  triumphant  and  splendid  conclusion. 

But  we  are  thrown  on  our  (critical)  beam- 
ends  by  the  following.  We  only  wish  we 
had  known  some  years  ago  that  "  the  fault  of 
young  writers  is  excessive  elaboration :"— r- 

M.  L.  P.— We  like  the  three  first  Tcrses.  The  great 
fault  of  young  writers  is  excessive  elaboration. 

Or  that  "  lines"  like  these  were  "  very  credit- 
abW — ^it  would  have  been  so  encouraging ! — 


W.  J.  H. — The  lines  are  very  creditable.  We  giro 
one  verse  as  a  specimen. 

The  man  nnblest  by  tmth  sablime. 
Must  every  hoar  in  danger  lie; 

Whilst  they  who  heed  its  holy  line, 
Shall  joy  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  evidently  aristo-, 
cratic  name  of  his  correspondent  does  not  deter 
the  Editor  from  discountenancing  a  new  form  of 
mania  or  morbid  impulse.  This  unfortunate 
lady  would  seem  to  have  inquired  if  she  might 
"  kill  or  ill-treat  a  cat''  :— 

Ellen  de  Vers. — A  cat  is  private  property,  and  to 
kill  or  ill-treat  it  is  a  punishable  offence.  Apply  to  a 
magistrate,  or  consult  a  solicitor. 

The  overstocked  state  of  the  labour-market 
receives  powerful  illustration  at  the  hands  of 
"Kjrpe  and  Avon,"  who  are  supplied  with 
salutary  advice — "Try  something  else" — ^how 
kind,  and  how  definite  I — 

Ktpb  and  Avon,  being  proficients  on  certain  mnsial 
instruments,  and  unable  to  obtain  employment,  wish  to 
know  whether  there  would  be  any  disgrace  in  playing 
in  the  streets,  and  so  appealing  lo  the  sympathies  of  tho 
music-loving  public  How  can  there  be  any  disgrace 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  honest  living?  Goldsmith 
perambulated  with  his  flute,  so  did  the  Bard  of  Id- 
verary.  They  actually  would  have  starved  bat  for  their 
musical  proficiency.  But  try  something  else.  Street 
minstrels  are  classed  under  the  category  of  mendicanti 
-*a  set  of  profoMors  in  the  present  day  voted  a  nuisance. 

There  seems  an  imnecessary  degree  of  mptery 
about  the  *'  certain  musical  instruments"  here. 
Could  they  have  been  the  triangle  and  the 
bones  ? 

To  undertake  the  command  of  the  Fleet,  or 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's,  or  lithotomy,  off- 
hand, has  been  thought  a  serious  matto",  but 
here  is  an  able  Editor  volunteering  a  "  kindly 
consideration"  to  somebody^s  **  expenditure" 
in  detail : — 

Blue  Peter. — Send  all  the  items  of  your  domestic 
expenditure,  and  we  shall  give  the  subject  a  kindly 
consideration. 

Happy  Blue  Peter/  We  wish  a  friend  would 
do  as  much  for  us ! 

We  admire  the  fortiter  ,in  modo  as  well  as 
in  re  now  and  then,  and  are  pleased  to  see  some- 
body's "list  of  requisites'*  was  "commendable," 
but  that  his  insane  aspiration  after  a  wife, 
"  being  only  twenty-two*',  (the  grammar  is  not 
ours)  was  instantly  crushed. 

Pioneer. — Your  list  of  gentlemanly  requisites  is  com- 
mendable; but,  being  omy  twenty-two,  your  request 
for  a  wife  is  ridiculous. 

Recognising  the  absurdity  of  sending  a  gen- 
tleman a  pair  of  braces — why  not  advance  the 
unmutilated  porker.  Ma'am  ? — The  Editor  pro- 
poses that  a  Committee  of  Ladies  should  meet 
to  **  determine,''  ^c. ;  no  doubt  presuming  that 
between  them  they  would  strike  out  the  idea  of 
sending  him  a  pair  of  the  celebrated  Sydenham 
Trousers  (seventeen  and  six — see  posters)  along 
with  the  suspenders : — 
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A.  B.— You  wish  to  8end»  to  a  young  clergymen  on 
the  ere  of  his  departure  from  the  town  in  which  he  has 
l)eeD  settled  for  some  time^  a  pair  of  braces  made  by 
hand.  The  present  would  be  appropriate — for  a  goodly 
many  of  the  clergy  require  bracing  up;  but  as  you 
would  flatter  the  man,  yon  might  spoil  the  minister. 
Let  him  depart  in  peace.  The  etiquette  in  such  cases 
is  for  a  committee  of  ladies  to  meet,  and  determine  what 
kind  of  compliment  should  be  paid  to  a  clergyman 
previous  to  his  transferring  his  services  to  another 
congregation. 

Bashful  readers  will  be  glad  to  get  the  fol- 
lowing astounding  recipe  for  the  cure  of  blushing 
—{we  haven't  tried  it). 

A.  Z.  cannot  orercomc  the  awkward  habit  of  blushing 
on  all  occasions.  Let  her  fall  in  love,  and  she  will 
speedily  acquire  the  necessary  command  over  her  nerves 
and  susceptibility.  People  in  love  are  very  sly — ^and 
we  believe  aly,  artful  people  never  blush  at  all  A  hint 
is  as  good,  &c. 

Bat  enough  of  this  nonsense. 

It  is  very  easy  to  imte  cant  about  the  mis- 
chief done  by  the  amatory  correspondence  of  the 
Penny  Press,  but  we  shall  beg  to  doubt  whether 
it  has  very  serious  results  of  any  kind ;  and,  con- 
ndering  that  the  advice  given  upon  application 
it  generally  sound,  whether,  at  any  rate,  more 
good  than  harm  is  not  done  upon  the  whole. 
One  tiling  will  be  clear  to  any  person  who  will 
tike  the  pains  to  give  more  than  a  funny  fellow's 
canial  glance  at  these  depositaries  of  the  life- 
burdens  of  the  humble  and  the  mistaken — that 
we  manage  somehow  so  badly,  that  large  numbers 
of  young  people  of  both  sexes  reach  the  age  of 
early  maturity,  when  it  is  natural  to  form  sexual 
friendships,  without  having  been  into  society  at 
all;  and  hence,  difficulties,  blunders,  distresses, 
in  a  thousand  complications.  The  young  man 
or  young  woman  of  humble  birth  who  has 
fiomewhat  superior  notions;  but  cannot  at  present 
compress  the  almighty  doUar,  must  stay  till  he 
can,  before  he  finds  admission  into  any  ''set'' 
which  he  would  care  to  enter,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  finds  himself  in  a  false  and  harrassing 
position,  and  takes  wrong  measure  of  any  fresh 
comer  into  his  own  little  world,  because  he  has 
Been  no  other.  Greater  freedom  of  social  inter- 
course would  cure  many  evils  which  are  serious 
though  they  look  comically  in  the  "Correspond- 
ence ;"  and  if  plenty  of  the  company  of  chaste 
women  is  (as  it  is),  the  best  preservative  of 
parity  in  the  other  sex, — ^that  same  "  greater 
freedom"  would  do  something  to  lessen  "  the 
great  sin  of  great  cities,"  in  which  crowds  make 
the  most  dangerous  of  solitudes. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  many  cheap  serials 
of  our  time, — ^the  "  People's  Papers,"  and  the 
" Bepository,"  and  "Miscellany"  of  Messrs. 
Chambers;  the  serials  of  the  "Mysteries  of 
London"  order;  and  the  class  of  Propagandist 
journals,  which  are  mostly  short-lived.  We  have 
said  nothing  of  "  Household  Words,"  which  is 
the  middle-class  weekly  of  to-day  as  emphatically 
ss  the  "  Penny  Magazine  "  was  that  of  twenty- 
five  yean  back.    And  our  space  is  rapidly  closing 


about  us,  so  that  we  must  pass  on  to  another 
part  of  our  subject. 

The  removal  of  the  Stamp-duty  on  news  will 
have,  at  first,  a  variety  of  conflicting  results, 
good  and  bad.  The  penny  newspapers  will 
perhaps  swarm  like  flies  in  summer ;  and,  not 
able  to  compete  with  dearer  papers  in  respect 
to  news,  and  of  political  writing,  they  will 
no  doubt  prove  a  mongrel  breed,  full  of 
miscellaneous  matter,  and  just  the  things  to 
tempt  a  poor  man  to  give  up  his  "  Chambers  " 
or  his  "Pamily  Herald,"  if  he  has  only  a  weekly 
penny  or  so  to  spare.  Among  the  more  "  re- 
spectable" classes,  something  similar  will  take 
place,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  pas* 
sion  for  intelligenee  will  induce  thousainds  to  take 
in  a  newspaper,  when  it  is  cheap,  and  the  "  old 
familiar"  magazine  will  be  sacrificed.  But 
eventually  the  paper  duty  must  come  off,  and  we 
shall  expect  a  new  growth  of  cheap  moiUkiy 
magazines, — say  at  threepence,  or  even  at  two- 
pence; it  is  even  possible  that,  as  people 
sophisticate  to  themselves  in  money  matters, 
the  existing  monthlies  may  receive  additions 
to  their  subscription-lists.  But  matters  of 
this  kind  will  right  themselves;  and  so  with 
all  questions  about  the  kind  of  writing  we  are 
to  have  in  cheap  newspapers,  and  about  the 
damage  they  may  do  to  the  better  journal^.  Np 
visions  of  "  rowdy"  or  "  seditious"  leaders  dis- 
turb our  mind,  and  we  are  not  quite  verdaxt 
enough  to  believe  that  the  high-priced,  because 
good,  article,  will  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  by 
the  low-priced,  because  inferior,  article.  People 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  tea,  do  not  buy  the 
"  Piqua  plant,"  and  your  estimable  friend  who 
has  taken  in  the  "  Examiner"  at  Sixpence  for 
these  twelve  years,  will  not  give  it  up  to  take 
the  "Stabber"  or  the  "Sewer,"  when  the 
stamp  is  off.  Conceive  a  "  Constant  B.eader"  of 
the  "  Spectator"  taking  in  a  penny  paper  whose 
articles  were  formed  upon  some  such  model  as 
this : — 

MODERATION  OF  THE  TRIUHPEUNT  PABTT  AT  ▲ 
VE8TRT  MfiKTINO. 

It  is  not  true  dignity  to  exalt  over  the  misfortnnes  of 
weakness.  It  is  humane  and  divine  to  enjoy  the  bliss 
of  victory  with  compassionate  calmness  towards  the 
vanquished.  Acrimonious  bluster,  and  puffed  self- 
gratulation,  may  agree  with  littleness  of  brain,  and  a 
contracted  ness  of  intellect,  but  not  with  true  nobility  of 
mind.  It  would  be  needless  therefore  for  us  to  declare 
that  we  could  not  condescend  to  show  such  ecstatic 
ignorance  over  a  parochial  victory,  as  is  done  by  a  very 
poor  print  which  pretends  to  an  existence  in  •    ♦    •   • 

Or  this: 

Result  is  the  soul  of  excitement.  It  is  the  premium 
of  duty,  the  motive  of  action,  and  the  attraction  of 
sacrifice.  Hugo  instrumentality  means  nothing  without 
purpose.  The  most  glorious  achievement  sinks  into 
puerility  if  it  answers  no  design.  True  wisdom  is  plan. 
Discreet,  sane  plan  is  shut  up  in  issue.  Such  we  regard 
the  Workhouse  Inquiry.  We  stop  not  in  the  midst  of 
details.  We  linger  not  among  the  floating  iragments  of 
mere  facta.  We  make  no  museum  collection  of  them 
at  present,  however  graphic,  dramatic,  or  comic  they 
might  be.    We  bend  our  mind  to  authoritative  decision. 
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We  watch  the  belief,  the  turning  point,  the  impression  i 
and  tendency  of  Poor-law  Commission  judgment.  | 

We  have  no  hesitation  onrselves.    Facts  are  more  | 
than  proTcd;  and  they  are  the  blackest  that  civilisation  | 
can  endure.     We  expected  no  lynch-law  ruffianism  | 
in  its  native  baldness.    We  did  not  believe  the  officials 
to  be  physical  monsters.    We  were  prepared  to  have 
only  the  evidence  of  genteel  oppression,  gilded  tyranny, 
bland  incarceration  of  innocence,  prudent  neglect  of 
helpless   pauperism,  and  an  apparent   kind   exercise 
of  authority  over  individual  will,  capable  of  judging 
its  own  wants  and  taking  a  right  estimate  of  its  own 
obligations. 

We  are  fearful  of  official  connivance.  We  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  witness  a  proof  of  trade  par- 
tiality towards  salaried  comrades  who  mutually  assist 
one  another.  We  shoidd  not  be  astonished  to  find  truth 
buried  in  technicalities,  cruelty  shielded  by  forms,  op- 
pression well  housed  and  homed  in  legal  quibbles,  and 
tyranny  nicely  painted  in  the  attractive  colours  of  hu- 
manity. 

In  the  name  of  heaven  and  man  we  can  spare  no  tyrant 
nor  a  single  accomplice.  In  saying  this  we  make  no 
reference  but  to  the  temptations  of  position  and  the  like- 
lihoods of  interest. 

Or  this: — 

THB  AOTOGRAPH  I«ETTER  OF  QUEEN  VICTOBIA  AND 
THE  WAR. 

The  sublimity  of  heroism  is  the  melting  tenderness  of 
the  trulr  brave.  Adamantine  unyielding  obstinacy, 
without  heart,  without  merciful  consideration,  is  not  to 
be  classed  even  with  the  brute,  whose  instincts  exhibit 
a  sympathy  not  known  to  the  barbaric  tomahawk  ruffian. 
Poetry  invests  inanimate  nature  with  the  finest  exhibi- 
tions of  soft,  soothing,  condoling  kindness.  A  heartless 
man  is  an  anomaly  in  all  God's  creation.  A  heart  is 
frequently  scorned  by  the  mechanical  piece  of  being 
whose  intellect  and  aU  other  powers  are  bounded  by  the 
regulations  and  routine  of  an  endless,  unvaried  mere 
business  course  of  action.  Life,  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances, is  only  circle,  rec^uiring  nothing  more  than  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  habits  of  man*s  material  being. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  out  of  scenes  of  animal  un- 
changeableness,  in  the  countenances  of  officials,  to  as- 
sociate sometimes  with  poetry  in  the  world  of  imagina- 
tion. 

We  feel  proud  to  be  able  this  week  to  refer  to  the 
most  natural  exposition  of  the  Royal  heart  of  our  be- 
loved Queen,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 

We  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  a  document  which  will 
go  down  to  posterity,  on  the  page  of  the  historian,  as 
exhibiting  a  trait  of  character  unlike  thousands  of  mo- 
narchs,  who  have  made  so  much  of  their  ofikial  posi- 
tion as  to  merge  their  own  nature  in  its  strongest 
feelings  and  sympathies. 

In  this  letter  the  woman  and  the  monarch  are  beau- 
tifully blended.  Victoria  seems  to  pass  the  commanders, 
and  to  communicate  with  her  own  sex,  **  Miss  Night- 
ingale, or  Mrs.  Bracebridge." 

Or  this, — ^which  is  a  savagely  satirical  thrust 
at  a  rival  "  paper :" — 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  Mr.  ♦  •  •  will  have  many 
a  hoax  practised  upon  his  credulity  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
which  will  enable  him  to  keep  in  existence,  a  monthly 
trash  by  any  kind  of  novelty. 

No ;  without  disparaging  the  penetration  which 
has  discovered  and  the  eloquence  which  an- 
nounces that 

If  argumentation  is  to  start  from  points  of  nature, 
and  their  relative  principles  of  elementary  being,  then 
policy  and  mere  expediency  must  be  treated  as  servitors 
of  axiomatic  truths,  and  not  as  dictators  to  the  original 
rightness  of  things, — 


or  underrating  the  practical  sagacity  which  tells 
how  "  many  a  hoax  in  a  variety  of  ways  will 
enahle  Mr.  *  *  *  to  keep  in  existence  a  monthly 
trash  hy  any  kind  of  novelty,"  we  feel  autho- 
rised to  state  that  the  proprietors  of  dear  journals 
may  sleep  in  their  beds  for  a  few  months  to 
come,  without  fear  of  being  outbid  in  public 
favour.  Our  extracts  come  fix)m  a  suburban 
paper  published  within  two  miles  and  a-half  of 
London  Bridge;  and  if  so  much  steam-power  has 
been  laid  on  before  the  stamp  is  removed, 
gracious  only  knows  what  will  come  of  it  when 
the  dogs  of  war  are  fairly  let  slip.  Let  us  live 
in  hope,  however. 

Seriously,  it  is  well  known  that  the  writing 
of  political  leaders  requires  a  peculiar  knack  in 
most  men,  in  all  men  a  peculiar  training,  and 
people  who  want  a  newspaper  that  thinks  for 
them,  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  As  for  any  danger 
to  the  tone  of  public  writing,  to  arise  from  the 
sudden  letting  loose,  amid  conflicts  of  local  and 
personal  interests  here  and  there,  of  a  large 
amount  of  ill-regulated  energy  and  cacoeths$  <rn- 
hendi,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
to  be  on  our  guard;  but  no  serious  harm  will  arise. 
We  have  the  warnings  of  Chaniung  and  Long- 
fellow before  our  eyes, — ^that  a  ^tfM-ridden 
coxmtry  might  almost  as  well  be  priest-iidden, 
and  we  will  keep  our  wits  about  us,  and  take 
care.  But  Englishmen  respect  private  cha- 
racter, and^the  cheap  magazines  have  humanised, 
during  all  these  years,  the  tone  of  thinking 
among  the  humbler  classes ;  so  that  we  hope, 
when  the  question,  tcluU  is  netcs?  has  been 
shelved  for  ever,  we  shall  not  be  bothered  with 
the  other  and  much  worse  question — tehat  is 
slander  ?  In  case  of  need,  we  can  make  able 
editors  sign  their  names  to  their  articles ;  but 
it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  amenity  of  the  Press 
is  almost  as  dear  to  our  countrymen  as  its  free- 
dom and  its  purity. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
by  writing  this  paper,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  delivering  the  JEloye  of  the  cheap  magazines 
that  are  published  weekly.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  will  show  fight,  and  summarise  the  news 
for  their  readers  ''  in  addition  to  the  usual  at- 
tractions,"^ as  the  play-bills  say.  Others  may 
rely  upon  a  strong  distinctive  character  and 
long-standing  connections,  for  at  least  a  time. 
Even  the  mere  MisceUanies  can  fall  back  on  the 
women-folk,  who  do  not  care  for  politics,  and 
seldom  run  over  more  of  a  news-sheet  than 
the  Chit-chat  and  the  Marriages,  though  they 
look  with  breathless  impatience  for  their 
weekly  serial  with  the  hair-breadth  'scape, 
and  the  thrilling  love-passage.  But  there  is 
a  large  class  of  readers  who  merely  want  a 
cheap  literary  excitement  once  a  week,  and  arc 
not  particular  as  to  quality,  and  with  these  the 
cheap  paper  will  outbid  the  cheap  magazine, 
because  they  will  be  enabled  to  talk  their  spell 
of  politics,  and  show  their  own  circles  how  well 
they  can  sec  tlirough  nine-inch  brick  of  public 
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difficulty,  when  inferior  men  are  posed.  And  we 
should  imagine  that  looking  at  the  magazine 
questiou  in  the  lump,  with  an  eye  to  no  class  in 
particular,  the  gradual  cheapening  of  the  hook 
genuine  —  the  imdeniable  volume  —  has  long 
pomted  ominoualy  at  minor  serials  of  a  literary 
character — ^perhaps  rather  at  some  of  the  month- 
lies, however,  than  at  the  weeklies. 

From  the  debris  of  doomed  Magazines  will 
arise,  we  dare  say,  a  few  real  Literary  Organs, 
— ^not  collections  of  Essays,  of  Eeviews,  and  of 
"  Scientific"  gossip, — ^but  free,  fair  mediums  of 
intercommunication  between  literary  men  and 
women  and  the  public.  At  first  there  will  be 
diqueism  and  antagonism  even  between  these 
few,  but  ve  doubt  not  they  wiU  duly  remind  each 
other  of  the  chaotic  supper  of  the  celebrated 
Kilkenny  Cats,  and  "  be  wise  in  time."  One 
or  two  Biich  organs  would  do  much  towards 
calling  and  keeping  together  the  erratic  and 
incoherent  masses  of  quill-drivers,  whose 
"Guilds"  and  "Athenaeums"  at  present  prove 
miserable  abortions,  for  want  of  unitary  feeling 
in  the  scribbling  "Grand  Army."  Once  get 
literary  men  to  cultivate  guild  feeUng,  and  we 


shall  see — what  we  shall  see,  when  the  time 
comes. 

We  suppose  our  €K>veming  Classes  are  pre- 
pared to  find  manhood  suffrage  the  law  of  this 
land  before  many  years  are  over ;  but  whether 
they  are  prepared  or  not,  the  law  it  will  be. 
Political  information  will  now  "  lie  on  the  table^^ 
(as  they  say,  "in  another  place,")  of  the 
Swinish  Multitude,  and  that  individual  will 
come  to  turn  things  over  in  his  mind  as  he 
could  not  do  when  he  only  got  his  hasty  bite  of 
news  from  a  borrowed  "  Advertyzer."  Of  course 
then,  instead  of  being  content  with  backing  the 
middle  classes  in  their  agitations,  and  following 
the  pack  when  the  cry  is  up,  he  will  want  to 
embark  in  the  legislative  line  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  will  even  ask  questions — we  tremble 
to  write  it— of  that  "glory  and  admiration, 
defence  and  consternation,"  our  blessed  Consti- 
tution. And  it  is,  as  Quashee  phrased  it,  our 
"publicated  opinion,  privately  obspressed,"  that 
unless  our  blessed  Constitution  can  prove  itself 
a  genuine  thing,  or  make  itself  so, — our  blessed 
Constitution  will  most  distinctly  come  off  second- 
best. 
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Theee  can  be  few  among  our  readers  to  whom 
the  name  of  Horace  Greely  is  now  presented  for 
the  first  time.  As  one  of  the  lions  of  New 
York,  the  writers  of  Transatlantic  travel  have 
duly  shown  him  off — as  a  leading  politician  in 
the  Great  Hepublic,  he  frequently  figures  in  our 
newspaper  correspondence — as  one  of  the  United 
States  Commissioners  to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
he  was  admitted  to  Devonshire  House  and  ex- 
hibited at  Exeter  Hall.  He  would  infallibly  be 
mentioned,  by  an  American  of  any  State  or 
party,  as  "  one  of  our  most  remarkable  men, 
t^ir," — ^having  this  double  claim  to  notice — that 
he  is  a  solf-creation  and  an  oddity.  When  a 
Broadway  swell,  or  even  a  sober  citizen  of  Wall- 
street,  sees  striding  past  him  a  man  whose  hat 
is  a  shocking  bad  one  in  itself,  and  is  worse  put 
on — whose  hair,  long  and  yellow,  streams  over 
his  coat-collar — ^whose  outer  garment  is  a  white 
paletot,  possibly  with  a  crack  in  the  elbow, 
fluff  adhering  to  the  skirts,  and  pockets  bursting 
with  literature  large  in  bulk — whose  legs  arc 
encased  in  short,  rusty-black  trousers,  terminated 
by  unblacked,  clumsy  boots, — ^he  remarks  to  him- 
self or  his  companion,  "  That's  Horace  Greely; 
began  Kfe  on  nothing,  and  now  lives  upon 
nothing — clever  fool!"  About  noon  of  every 
day  in  the  week  but  Saturday,  may  this  curious 
figure  be  seen,  "sloping" — to  use  an  expressive 
Americanisra— over  the  pavement  between  his 


residence  in  Nineteenth-street  and  the  TVibune 
office  in  Nassau-street,  whence  he  will  return  by 
the  last  omnibus  a  little  before  midnight ;  having 
very  likely  addressed  a  meeting  of  two  or  three 
thousand  people  in  some  stolen  hour  of  the 
evening.  He  breakfasted  on  cocoa,  dined  on 
vegetables,  and  supped  on  brown  bread  and 
mflk.  He  will  be  up  again  at  seven,  to  recom- 
mence the  labours  from  which  his  only  relief  is  a 
romp  with  his  children.  He  pays  for  that  copy 
of  the  THhune  which  he  reads  at  breakfast, 
and  the  printers*  mistakes  in  which  are  alono 
capable  of  provoking  an  impatient  expression. 
He  will  next  read  and  despatch  twenty  or  thirty 
letters,  his  daily  mass  of  private  correspondence ; 
and  then,  resuming  the  imbruahed  hat,  coat,  and 
boots — he  is  too  busy  himself  to  brush  them, 
too  crotchetty  a  Republican  to  permit  another 
— "slope"  off,  an  open  paper  in  his  hand,  or 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  head  "projected  far 
into  the  future."  On  Saturday,  he  will  run 
down  to  a  little  farm  he  has  somewhere  "  up 
country;"  and  on  Sunday  sle&p  attendance  at 
the  morning  service  of  the  "  Independent 
Christians,"  on  his  way  to  the  eternal  office. 

Our  authority  for  this  very  particular  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  we  have  only  once  seen,  and  then 
upon  a  platform,  is  a  lately-published  "  Life  of 
Horace  Greely,  Editor  of  the  JV^fw  York  Tribune  " 
(New  York:  Mason  Brothers).     The  author— 
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Mr.  J.  Parton,  an  admirer,  disciple,  and  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Greely's — not  only  relates  vnth. 
pardonable  enthusiasm,  the  facts  he  has  very 
industriously  collected  and  skilfully  arranged, 
hut  descends  to  those  minutiaj  of  biography 
which,  however  charming  when  their  subject  is 
dead,  seem  indelicate  while  he  is  living;  and  must 
certainly  either  provoke  his  resentment,  or  evince 
an  indifference  much  akin  to  meanest  vanity.  To 
catalogue  a  man's  parlour  furniture,  chronicle 
his  meals,  and  give  the  history  of  his  over-coat, 
is  an  offence  against  our  English  notions  of  minor 
morality  we  are  the  more  emphatic  in  marking, 
because  we  have  some  illustrious  offenders  on  this 
side  the  water ;  but,  having  marked  the  offence 
T^a  quite  unconscious  one,  in  this  instance,  we 
beHev^-^we  can  the  more  heartily  thank  Mr. 
Parton  for  a  book  that  will  havQ  the  interest  of 
a  romance  for  the  aspiring,  emulative  youth  of 
both  countries ;  and  is  a  most  timely  auxiliary 
in  the  yet  incomplete  battle  for  the  liberty  of 
the  Press. 

Horace  Greely  is  of  New-England  and  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  His  father  was  Zaccheus,  the 
son  of  Zaccheus,  the  son  of  Ezekiel,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Greely ;  one  of  three  brothers,  who 
emigrated  from  Nottingham  to  Massachusets 
about  1650.  His  mother,  Mary  Woodbum,  was 
the  descendant  of  a  family  who  emigrated,  in 
1725,  from  Londonderry  in  Ireland  to  London- 
derry in  New  Hampshire ;  whither  a  numerous 
band  of  settlers  had  gone  seven  years  before, 
under  a  charter  from  the  King  whose  throne 
they  had  contributed  to  secure,  but  who  could 
give  them  peace  neither  from  the  sectarianism  of 
Ireland  nor  of  Massachusets.  The  Woodbums 
had  fought  in  Derry — two  of  the  Greelys 
perished  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  con- 
joined families  were  thus  separately  pledged  to 
Protestantism  and  Democracy ;  nor  were  these 
the  only  traditionary  guarantees  of  attachment 
to  the  "  good  old  cause."  The  Greelys  and  the 
Woodbums  had  each  a  character  fbr  religious 
decision  and  secular  virtue.  Zaccheus^  the  son 
of  Ezekiel,  ''  had  the  reputation  of  knowing  the 
whole  Bible  by  heart;  "  and  the  yet  better  repu- 
tation of  eminent  industry  and  kind-heartedness. 
The  Woodbums  and  their  fellow-emigrants  were 
a  fair-faced,  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed,  strong- 
armed  racci  equally  ready  for  laughing,  fight- 
ing, workii^,  or  praying.  They  seem  to  have 
feared  nothing  mortal  but  their  own  clergy, — 
who  were  mighty  ia  wit  and  muscle,  as  weU 
as  in  word  and  doctrine.  One  of  them  thus 
addressed  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Londonderry 
meeting-house,  during  the  French  war,  a  British 
officer,  who  had  stood  up,  the  better  to  display 
his  flgore  and  flnery,  to  the  distraction  of  the 
young  lady-hearers : — "  Ye  are  a  braw  lad ;  ye 
ha*e  a  braw  suit  of  daithes,  and  we  ha'e  a'  seen 
them;  ye  may  sit  down.''  It  was  the  same 
reverend  old  Dreadnought  who  explained  the  sin 
of  Peter,  in  the  affair  of  Malchus,  to  consist  in 
the  inefficiency  of  his  sword : — ''  He  only  cut 


off  a  chiePs  lug,  an'  he  ought  to  ha'  split  down 
his  head."  But  every  member  of  the  cloth  was 
also  a  fighting  apostle ;  for,  so  long  as  the  settle- 
ment was  in  danger  of  molestation  by  the 
Indians,  **  every  man  went  to  church  with  his 
gun,  and  the  minister  preached  peace  and  good- 
will with  a  loaded  musket  peering  above  the 
sides  of  the  pulpit." 

Although  the  Greelys  are  characterised  by 
their  biographer  as  a  remarkably  "  tenacious" 
family,  they  held  nothing  of  importance  at  the 
birth  of  Horace.  His  father  Zaccheus  had  no 
patrimony;  at  the  time  of  his  eldest  son's 
birth,  was  the  owner  of  only  eighty  acres  of 
very  heavy  soil  in  the  village  of  Amherst,  New 
Hampshire ;  and  was  obliged,  eight  or  ten  years 
later,  to  recommence  life  as  a  wood-cutter,  at 
Westhaven,  Vermont.  Little  schooling  and 
scanty  comforts  Horace  had  thus  far  enjoyed ; 
and  now,  unmitigated  toil  and  hardship  were 
his  lot.  No  more  could  he  spend  the  winter  at 
his  uncle  David  Woodbum's,  and  attend,  as  he 
was  permitted  to  do,  by  a  special  vote  of 
the  committee,  the  Londonderrv  school,  whose 
teachers  had  prophesied  his  eminence  and  loved 
him  for  his  gentleness.  He  had  to  work  at 
land-clearing,  sowing,  haying,  harvesting,  and 
all  the  toilsome  vocations  of  a  poor  family  in  a 
new  country ;  and  the  school  he  attended  in  the 
winter  could  do  him  little  good,  as  it  "  seldom 
had  a  teacher  that  could  teach  him  anything." 
In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  ceased  attendance, 
and  undertook  the  teaching  of  his  sister.  His 
evenings,  from  early  childhood,  had  been  spent 
in  the  chimney-corner,  reading  by  the  light  of 
blazing  pineknots — ^reading,  tUl  lie  country  for 
miles  round  could  afford  him  no  more  books. 
But  that  log-cabin,  withal  the  humbleness  of 
its  fare,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  homespun 
clothes  worn  there,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
neighbours'  children ;  who  loved  to  listen  to  the 
mother's  songs  and  stories,  play  with  the 
younger  boy  and  girl,  and  get  assistance  in 
their  lesson  from  &e  bookworm  who  only  by 
such  appeals  could  be  drawn  from  his  fiery 
retreat. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  home  for  ap- 
prenticeship, the  opinion  formed  of  Horace 
among  friends  and  casual  acquaintance  varied 
between  his  approximate  idiotcy  and  his  possible 
Presidentship.  "Tow-headed  fool"  he  was 
called  by  a  horseman  to  whose  inquiries  he  had 
failed  to  give  an  intelligible  answer, — and  his 
father  used  to  say,  "He'll  never  know  more 
than  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains."  But  a 
gentleman  to  whose  library  he  had  admission, 
vindicated  him  from  the  contempt  of  an  observer 
by  the  usual  American  climax  to  praises  of  pre- 
cocious intelligence :  "  Should  not  be  surprised, 
Sir,  if  that  boy  should  come  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States."  The  kd  himself  gave  an 
unexpected  indication  of  natural  energy  by 
performing  a  pedestrian  journey  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  to  see  his  Londonderry  rela- 
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tions.  A  littld  later,  lie  set  off,  with  bis  father's 
reluctant  consent,  on  a  walk  to  tho  village  of 
East  Poultney,  eleven  miles  distant,  where  was 
published  the  newspaper  for  which  he  had 
habitually  lain  in  wait  on  the  post-road,  and  in 
which  he  had  seen  an  advertisement  for  a 
printer's  apprentice.  The  printer,  who  was  also 
editor  and  school-inspector,  put  tlirough  a  severe 
examination  the  ungainly  rustic,  but  quite  failed 
to  "  stump"  him.  Tho  lather  made  many  objec- 
tions, and  the  negociation  was  well-nigh  broken 
off;  but  the  boy's  earnestness  triumphed,  and  the 
Northern  Spectator  had  the  honour  of  giving 
Horace  Greely  his  first  lesson  in  typography 
and  journalism. 

He  quickly  became  not  only  an  adept  at  set- 
ting types,  but  also  the  privileged  assistant  of 
tlie  editor  in  the  composition  of  "paragraphs;" 
the  matter  of  which  was  transferred,  without  the 
medium  of  "  copy,"  fi:om  his  brain  into  his  com- 
posing-stick— a  common  practice  with  aspiring 
printers,  and  an  exceUent  training  for  the  edito- 
rial desk.  East  Poultney,  village  as  it  was, 
boasted  a  Lyceum — for  the  viUages  in  Vermont 
are  rather  small  towns  than  the  disorderly  groups 
of  rustic  dwellings  we  usuaUy  associate  with 
that  term.  Horace  distinguished  himself,  while 
yet  a  kd  of  sixteen,  in  this  Httle  senate,  by  the 
display  of  qualities  quite  unlike  those  which 
generally  procure  to  youth  the  pernicious  repu- 
tation of  *'  eloquence."  *'  To  the  graces  of  ora- 
tory he  made  no  pretence ;  but  he  was  a  fluent 
and  interesting  speaker,  and  had  a  way  of  giving 
an  unexpected  turn  to  the  debate  by  reminding 
members  of  a  fact,  weU  known  but  overlooked ; 
or-by  correcting  a  misquotation,  or  by  appealing 

to  what  are  caUed  first  principles He 

had  read  everything,  and  remembered  the 
minutest  details  of  important  events;  dates, 
names,  places,  figures,  statistics — nothing  escaped 
him.  He  was  never  treated  as  a  hay  in  the 
society,  but  as  a  man  and  an  equal;  and  his 
opinions  were  considered  with  as  much  deference 

as  those  of  the  judge  or  the  sheriff. He 

was  an  opponent  to  be  afraid  of;  yet  his  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  were  so  evident  that  those 
whom  he  most  signaUy  floored,  liked  him  none 
the  less  for  it.  He  never  lost  his  temper."  He 
differed  in  one  conspicuous  circumstance  from 
the  butterflies  who  love  to  sun  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  lady  attendants  at  Lyceums.  He  pre- 
served the  rude  simplicity  of  Ids  "Westhaven 
attire — and  when  advised  to  get  a  new  suit  for 
a  special  occasion,  replied,  "JNio;  I  guess  I'd 
better  wear  my  old  clothes  than  run  in  debt  for 
new."  His  wages  were  Hberal  enough  to  have 
afforded  an  account  at  the  store, — and  yet  he  did 
not  save.  Every  dollar  that  could  be  raised  by 
this  rigid  economy  was  sent  to  his  father,  who 
had  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  struggling 
to  repair  the  family  fortunes  on  a  wilderness 
fenn.  Twice  during  his  four  years*  apprentice- 
ship he  visited  them, — walking  a  great  part  of 
the  six  hundred  miles. 


The  opinions  of  so  remarkable  a  youth  woidd 
bo  not  the  least  note-worthy  element  of  his 
character,  even  if  they  had  not  been  of  the  depth 
indicated  by  the  singular  tenacity  with  which  he 
has  adhered  to  them.  At  eighteen,  then,  he  was 
in  theology,  a  Universalist — ^in  sociology,  a  Tee- 
totaler— and  in  poHtios,  a  Whig.  He  made  no 
distinct  religious  profession,  and  even  gave  up, 
at  East  Poultuey,  the  family  habit  of  Presbyterian 
church-going ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
deviated  from  the  orthodoxy  of  his  neighbours 
beyond  the  quiet  adoption,  while  yet  a  boy  at 
home,  of  a  doctrine  which  he  learned  rather  from 
reflection  than  teaching,  and  in  which  he  doubt- 
less supposed  he  had  got  the  reconciliation  of 
thcologic  differences  as  well  as  tho  solution  of 
moral  problems.  The  Greelys  were  not  very 
moderate  drinkers ;  but  Horace,  at  his  first  taste 
of  rum,  offered  to  bet  his  father  a  doUar  that  he 
would  not  drink  a  drop  till  he  was  twenty- one ; 
and  gained  many  times  the  worth  of  his  wager. 
The  Native  Industry  Message  of  President  Mon- 
roe, in  1821  (when  Horace  was  but  ten  years  of 
age  :  he  was  bom  on  the  third  of  Feb.,  1811), 
is  supposed  to  have  impressed  upon  his  mind 
tho  argimients  he  has  reproduced  in  hundreds  of 
articles;  and  the  brilliant  speeches  of  Henry 
Clay,  a  few  yeai's  later,  were  very  likely  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  the  great  Kentuckian  which  is  tho  poetry  of 
Grreely^s  political  career.  The  Spectator  was  a 
Clay-and- Adams  paper,  and  had  therefore  the 
happiness  to  agree  with  the  ardent-souled  lad 
who  set  up  its  paragraphs.  But  the  -agitetion 
by  which  Greely,  during  this  period,  was  most 
excited,  was  one  Mr.  Parton's  record  of  which 
deserves  transcription  here,  as  an  edifying  in- 
stance of  popular  frenzy.  It  is  known  now  as 
the  Anti-Masonic  mania — time,  1827  : — 

A  man  named  Morgan,  a  printer,  had  published,  for 
gait),  a  book  in  which  the  harmless  secrets  of  the  Order 
of  Freemasons,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  were  divulged. 
Public  curiosity  caused  the  book  to  have  an  immense 
sale.  Soon  after  its  publication,  Morgan  announced 
another  volume,  which  was  to  reveal  unimagined  hor- 
rors; but,  before  the  book  appeared,  Morgan  disappeared, 
and  neither  ever  came  to  light.  Now  arose  the  question, 
What  became  of  Morgan  f  and  it  rent  the  nation,  for  a 
time,  into  two  embittered  and  angry  factions.  "Mor- 
gan," said  the  Freemasons,  "  that  pei^ared  traitor!  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  natural  and  ordinary  fashion." 
"  ^lorgan,"  said  the  Anti-Masons,  "  that  martjrred  pa- 
triot! was  dragged  from  his  home  by  Masonic  ruffians, 
taken  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the  shores  of  the  Niagara 
river,  murdered,  and  thrown  into  the  rapids."  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  conceive  the  utter  delirium  into 
which  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  country  were 
thrown  by  the  agitation  of  this  subject.  Books  were 
written.  Papers  were  established.  Exhibitions  were 
got  up,  in  which  the  Masonic  ceremonies  were  carica- 
tured or  imitated.  Families  were  divided.^  Fathers 
disinherited  their  sons,  and  sons  forsook  their  fathers. 
Elections  were  influenced,  not  town  and  country  elec- 
tions merely,  but  State  and  national  elections.  There 
were  Masonic  candidates  and  Anti-Masonic  candidates 
in  every  election  in  the  northern  States  for  at  least  two 
years  after  Morp^an  vanished.  Hundreds  of  Lodges 
bowed  to  the  storm,  sent  in  their  charters  to  the  central 
authority,  and  voliuitarily  ceased  to  exist.    There  are 
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families  now  about  the  country  in  which  Masonry  is  a 
forbidden  topic,  because  its  introduction  would  revive 
the  old  quarrel,  and  turn  the  peaceful  tea-table  into  a 
scene  of  hot  and  interminable  contention.  There  are 
still  old  ladies,  male  and  female,  about  the  country,  who 
will  tell  you  wiih  grim  gravity,  that  if  you  truce  up  Ma- 
sonry through  all  its  Orders,  till  you  come  to  the  grand, 
tiptop,  Head  Mason  of  the  world,  you  will  discover  that 
that  dread  individual  and  the  Chief  of  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  arc  one  and  the  same  person. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  use  the  word  ridiadoiu  in 
connexion  with  this  affair;  and,  looking  back  upon  it,  at 
the  disunce  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  **  ridiculous" 
seems  a  proper  word  to  apply  to  iL  Bat  it  did  not  seem 
ridiculous  then.  It  had,  at  least,  a  serious  side.  It  was 
believed  umong  the  Anti-Masons  that  the  Masons  were 
bound  to  protect  one  another  in  doing  injustice;  even  the 
commission  of  treason  and  murder  did  not,  it  was  said,  ex- 
clude a  man  from  the  shelter  of  his  Lodge.  It  was  alleged 
that  a  Masonic  jury  dared  not,  or  would  not,  condemn  a 
prisoner  who,  after  the  fullest  proof  of  his  guilt  had 
been  obtained,  made  the  Masonic  sign  of  distress.  It 
was  asserted  that  a  judge  regarded  the  oath  which 
made  him  a  Free  Mason  as  more  sacred  and  more 
binding  than  that  which  admitted  him  to  the  bench. 
It  is  in  vain,  said  the  Anti-Masons,  for  one  of  us  to  seek 
justice  against  a  Mason,  for  a  jury  cannot  be  obtained 
without  ito  share  of  Masonic  members,  and  a  court  can- 
not be  found  without  its  Masonic  judge. 

Greely  sided — as  one  of  his  frank,  independent 
temperament  would  naturally  do  —  with  the 
Anti-Masons;  and  spent  his  speech  and  para- 
graph power  upon  this,  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  every  other  topic. 

The  Northern  Spectator  went  down,  and 
Horace  was  liberated  from  his  indentures  at  the 
beginning  of  his  twentieth  year.  He  entered  the 
world  with  a  very  slender  capital — twenty  dol- 
lars in  money,  a  wardrobe  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  a  walking-stick;  this  last  the  more 
needed  that  he  was  a  great  sufferer  frt>m  a  sore 
leg.  One  neighbour, — ^the  tavemer  with  whom 
he  boarded — gave  him  a  great  coat ;  and  another 
— ^the  landlord's  wife — ^gave  him  a  pocket  Bible. 
Thus  furnished,  he  set  off — in  a  midsummer  day 
of  1830 — ^hume !  Bailways  were  not  then.  The 
Erie  canal-boat  was  tediously  slow ;  and  the 
last  hundred  miles  of  his  journey  were  per- 
formed a-foot,  and  lay  through  the  woods.  It 
was  in  truth  a  back-wood  fann — wolves  could 
still  be  seen  and  heard  around  the  clearing,  and 
had  killed  a  hundred  of  the  poor  farmer's  sheep; 
but  it  was  a  good  "  location,"  and  the  appren- 
tice's dollars  had  helped  to  fertilise  it.  Horace 
stayed  at  homo  several  weeks,  helping  the 
husbandmen,  and  waiting  the  healing  of  his 
leg,  on  which  ho  could  walk,  but  not  stand. 
Twenty  miles  distant,  a  newspaper  was  strug- 
gling into  existence.  Horacegot  work  upon  it, 
but  no  pay.  Twenty-five  miles  in  another' 
direction,  a  famous  doctor  had  set  up ;  and  by 
him  the  imfortunate  limb  was  cured,  after  a 
month's  treatment.  Fifty  miles  away — at  Lodi, 
Catarangus  county,  New  York — was  another 
paper,  on  which,  though  a  Jacksonian,  Horace 
would  have  been  content  to  earn  a  little 
money;  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he 
had  to  tramp  home  again,  no  richer  than 
before.     After    a    few   days*   rest,    he    **  took 


a  'bee  Hne'  through  the  woods"  for  the 
town  of  Erie,  thirty  miles  off;  attractire  at 
that  distance  to  a  printer  in  want  of  work,  by 
its  two  newspapers  and  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
Horace  might  have  found  work  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  Judge)  Sterritt;  but  the  rusticity 
of  his  appearance  and  the  modesty  of  his  an- 
swers, induced  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  run- 
away 'prentice.  "Weary  and  dispirited,  the  poor 
wanderer  had  to  trudge  home  again.  But,  two 
or  three  weeks  aftemwds,  a  neighbour  of  Fanner 
Greely*  s,  on  business  in  Erie,  asked  the  Gtaette 
Editor  if  he  could  not  employ  his  young  fri^d 
Horace, — ^his  description  of  whom  ident&ed  him 
with  the  supposed  runaway.  '^  Send  him  along," 
said  the  Editor ;  and  in  a  day  or  two,  there  he 
was.  He  bargained  only  for  what  the  employer 
thought  him  worth ;  and  was  soon  found  worth 
the  highest  journeyman  wages.  Bookish  as  ever, 
he  became  yet  more  political.  "It  is  said  by 
one  who  worked  beside  him,  that  he  could  teU 
the  names,  post-office  address,  and  something  of 
the  history  and  political  leanings,  of  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress ;  and  that  he  could  give  tiie  par- 
ticulars of  every  important  election  that  had 
occurred  within  his  recollection,  even,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  county  majorities  " — tiie  result, 
probably,  of  his  incessant  study  of  the  ''ex- 
change "  papers.  Seven  months  he  spent  thus 
in  Erie;  where  he  had  earned  (besides  board) 
eighty-four  dollars,  of  which  he  had  drawn  only 
six ;  and  of  the  seventy-eight  took  sixty-three  in 
a  note,  for  presentation  to  his  flather,  reserving 
fifteen  dollars  in  money  for  his  frirther  fight  wilu 
the  world.  The  vacancy  at  Erie  was  only  a 
temporary  one, — and  now,  after  a  few  days' 
recreation  at  home,  he  started,  by  "bee  line" 
and  canal-boat,  for  a  goal  where  greater  adven- 
tures might  be  struck  out — ^the  metropolis  of 
American  industry  and  intellect,  the  city  of 
self-made  celebrities,  New  York. 

Seventy-five  of  the  hundred  most  eminent 
men  of  that  city,  Mr.  Parton  opines,  entered  it 
poor  and  friendless ;  but  no  one  of  them  could 
have  been  much  poorer  or  more  friendless  than 
Horace  Greely :  he  was  not  even  his  own  friend, 
so  far  as  appearances  went : — 

Of  solid  cash,  his  stock  was  ten  dollars.  His  other 
property  consisted  of  the  clothes  be  wore,  the  clothes 
he  carried  in  his  small  bundle,  and  the  stick  with  which 
ho  carried  it  Tlio  clothes  ho  wore  need  not  be  de- 
scribed ;  they  were  those  which  had  already  astonished 
the  people  of  Erie.  The  clothes  he  carried  were  veiy 
few,  and  precisely  similar  in  cut  and  quality  to  the 
garments  which  he  exhibited  to  the  public  On  the 
violent  supposition  that  his  wardrobe  could  in  any 
case  have  become  a  saleable  commodity,  we  may  com- 
pute that  he  was  worth,  on  this  Friday  rooming  at 
sunrise,  ten  dollars  arid  seventy- five  cents.  He  had  no 
friend,  no  acquaintance,  here.  There  was  not  a  human 
being  upon  whom  he  had  any  claim  for  help  or  advice. 
His  appearance  was  alt  against  him.  He  looked  in  his 
round  jacket  like  an  overgrown  boy.  No  one  was  likely 
to  obsen'e  the  engaging  beauty  of  his  face,  or  the  nobl^ 
round  of  his  brow,  under  that  overhanging  hat,  over 
that  long  and  stooping  body.  He  was  somewhat 
timorous  in  his  intereonrse  wiui  strangen.    He  woold 
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not  intmde  upon  their  attentioo :  he  had  not  the  facalty 
of  puahiog  hu  way,  and  proclaiming  his  merits  and  his 
desires.  To  the  arts  bj  which  men  are  conciliated,  by 
which  onwilUng  ears  are  forced  to  attend  to  an  un- 
welcome tale,  he  was  utterly  a  stranger.  Moreover,  he 
had  neglected  to  bring  with  him  any  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, or  any  certificate  of  his  skill  as  a  printer. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  anything  of  the  kind 
was  necessary,  so  unacquainted  was  he  with  the  life  of 
cities. 

His  first  experiment  upon  the  life  of  cities 
sufficiently  demonstrated  his  nnacqnaintance 
with  that  graduation  of  commoditieB  to  means 
which  is  their  peculiar  adyantage : — 

Leaving  the  Green  Battery  [where  he  had  landed] 
on  his  left  hand,  he  strolled  on  into  Broad-street,  and 
St  the  comer  of  that  street  and  Wall,  discovered  a 
house  that  in  his  eyes  had  the  aspect  of  a  cheap  tavern, 
fie  entered  the  bar-room,  and  asked  the  price  of  board. 

**  I  guess  we*re  too  high  for  you,*'  said  the  barkeeper, 
liter  bestowing  one  glance  upon  the  inquirer. 

"  Well,  how  much  a-week  do  you  charge?" 

**  Six  dollars." 

"  Yes,  that's  more  than  I  can  afford,"  said  Horace, 
with  a  langh  at  the  enormous  mistake  he  had  made,  in 
inqairing  at  a  house  of  such  pretensions. 

A  "  groggery"  kipt  by  an  Irishman  offered 
Mm  a  week's  shelter  and  sustenance  for  twenty 
shillings,  and  proved  of  yet  greater  service.  For 
two  days  he  went  from  office  to  office — climbing 
to  fifth  stories  and  diving  into  basements — asking 
everywhere  if  a  hand  was  wanted — ^receiving 
everywhere  a  negative,  and  not  always  civil, 
answer.  The  third  day  was  Simday,  and  he 
vent  for  the  first  time  to  TJniversalist  and  Uni- 
tarian churches.  His  landlord  was  visited  by  a 
fellow-ooimtryman,  who,  though  a  shoemaker, 
happened  to  know  an  office  where  printers  were 
wanted,  and  gave  its  address  to  the  dejected 
youth-  By  half-past  five  the  next  morning, 
Horace  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  desig- 
nated house,  the  ground-floor  occupied  by  a  book- 
store, one  of  the  proprietors  of  which  is  now  his 
partner  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Dnbune,  It 
was  seven  o'clock  before  any  one  of  the  thou- 
sands that  trooped  past — ^vanguard  of  the  daily 
host  of  industiy — stopped  at  that  door.  But  it 
was  a  good  omen  for  the  anxious  waiter,  that 
this  earliest  of  the  printer's  journeymen  was  a 
Vermonter,  and  a  kind-hearted  feUow,  who  did 
for  him  the  not  trifling  service  of  introduction 
to  the  foreman  and  protection  from  the  gibes  of 
the  "  companionship."  With  utter  incredulity  of 
his  success,  the  foreman  consented  to  try  the 
rustic  at  "  case,"  and  was  rewarded  for  his  good- 
nature by  a  rude  complaint  from  the  "  boss" 
(master).  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Horace's 
fint  day's  work  was  the  ample  and  accurate  exe- 
cution of  a  very  delicate  job.  Even  the  "  boss" 
was  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  that  "  Ghost," 
as  one  of  the  boys  had  nick-named  the  pale- 
faced,  white-haiTed  figure.  The  sprightliness  of 
his  talk,  the  fortitude  of  his  subinission  to  jokes, 
and  his  ever  obliging  manners,  made  him  soon  a 
general  &vourite.  Thus,  though  he  had  to  quit 
Mr.  West's  in  November  of  the  same  year, 


through  the  falling  off  of  work,  he  was  not  long 
out  of  employment.  From  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Post  he  was  dismissed  at  the  express 
injimction  of  the  dainty  editor,  in  fiivour  of 
"  decent- ifooHny  men ;"  though  the  unfortunate 
Horace  had  gone  to  what  he  deemed  a  needless 
expense  in  reclothing  his  outer  man,  with  only 
a  ludicrous  result.  Fifteen  days'  worit  upon  a 
failing  paper  left  him  poorer  than  before.  One 
of  his  engagements  was  with  the  foreman  who 
had  first  befriended  him,  and  who  had  just  started 
a  sporting  paper,  which  still  lives  and  flourishes 
— The  Spirit  of  the  Times :  edited  by  Colonel 
Porter.  (Of  the  twenty  men  and  boys  at  Mr. 
West's  office  in  Chatham- street,  two  have  be- 
come Members  of  Congress,  three  influential 
editors,  and  several  others  "made  their  for- 
tunes" !)  His  friend's  paper  gave  exercise  to  his 
old  faculty  of  "paragraph"  composition;  but  he 
was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  higher  wages  to 
return  to  his  strict  vocation  as  a  journeyman 
printer — ^not  again  to  quit  it  but  to  assist  at 
the  quiet  birth  of  a  great  event. 

WTiile  Greely  had  been  thus  knocking  about, 
for  a  year  and  a-half,  among  the  Chatham-street 
printing-offices,  a  Mr.  Horatio  David  Sheppard, 
medical  student,  and  inheritor  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  had  been  walking"  up  and  down  that 
same  street,  with  an  idea  in  his  head  and  his 
fortune  literally  in  his  waisteoat  pocket.  The 
medical  student  had  a  passion  for  journalism, — 
and  there  is  no  liaison  more  expensive.  The 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  rapidly  melted  down  to 
fifty ;  but  the  idea  germinated  and  grew.  In 
Chatham-street,  New  York,  it  seems — as  in  the 
New  Cut  and  Whitechapel,  London — everything 
maybe  had  at  a  penny ; — everything  but  a  news- 
paper, observed  Mr.  Horatio  David  Sheppard; 
and  why  not  that  ?  He  calculated  that  could  a 
daily  paper — at  that  time  an  item  in  coimting- 
house  expenses,  and  a  luxury  in  respecteble  fami- 
lies— ^be  sold  in  Chatham- street  for  a  penny,  or, 
better  still,  for  a  cent,  everybody  woiUd  buy  it. 
He  calculated,  moreover,  that  a  very  decent 
little  diurnal  could  be  got  up  for  the  cent,  and  a 
very  handsome  profit  returned.  He  carried  his 
calculations  to  every  printing-office  in  New 
York,  and  everywhere  they  were  dismissed  with 
loud  laughter.  Even  the  future  Colonel 
Porter  and  his  adventurous  friend  Greely 
could  not  be  brought,  at  the  time  of  its 
promulgation,  to  entertain  it.  But,  a  few 
months  later,  Mr.  Porter's  foreman.  Story,  and 
Horace  Greely,  were  setting  up  in  partnership  as 
printers ;  and  consented — ^having  other,  more  re- 
liable work — to  give  Dr.  Sheppard's  project  a 
trial.  The  fifty  dollars  were  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  the  printer — four  times  that  amount 
of  credit  was  obtained  at  a  paper-maker's — a 
typefounder  knew  enough  of  Greely  and  Story 
to  trust  them  with  type — and  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year,  1833,  the  first  penny  paper  burst 
upon  New  York.  Unfortunately,  a  heavy  snow- 
storm burst  upon  the  city  at  the  same  time,  and 
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the  news-boys,  novel  as  the  commodity  they 
vended,  and  upon  whose  vociferations  so  much 
depended,  were  fain  to  run  home  out  of  the 
empty  streets.  The  first  week,  the  Editor  (a 
very  inefficient  editor  ho  was)  paid  his  printers, 
partly  from  his  proceeds,  partly  from  his  ftmd  ; 
the  second  week,  there  were  only  the  proceeds, 
and  they  were  only  half  enough ;  the  thiid  week 
opened  with  a  very  improved  sale,  at  a  price 
iixcd  in  conformity  "with  the  projector's  original 
idea— one  cent ;  but  neither  projci  tor  nor.  prin- 
ters had  further  capital,  and  the  Jfonn'ng  Post 
expired.  To  which  melancholy  history  of  the  first 
penny  paper,  let  us  append  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Porter's  very  interesting  chapter  : — 

This  morning,  the  cheap  diuly  press  of  this  city  has 
issned  a  hundr^  and  fifty  thousand  sheets,  the  best  of 
which  contain  a  history  of- the  world  for  one  day,  so  com- 
pletely given,  so  intelligently  commented  upon,  as  to 
place  the  New  York  Press  at  the  head  of  the  journalism 
of  the  world.  The  cheap  press,  be  it  observed,  had,  first 
of  all,  to  create  Utelf,  and,  secondly,  to  create  its  public. 
The  papers  of  the  old  school  have  gone  on  their  way 
prospering.  They  are  read  by  the  class  that  read  them 
formerly.  But  mark  that  long  line  of  hackmen,  each 
seated  on  his  box  waiting  for  a  customer,  and  each  read- 
ing his  woming  paper  !  Observe  the  paper  that  is  thrust 
into  the  pocket  of  the  omnibus  driver.  Look  into  shops 
and  factories  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  note  how  many  of 
the  men  are  reading  their  newspaper  as  they  eat  their 
dinner.  All  this  is  new.  All  this  has  resulted  from  the 
Chatham-street  cogitations  of  Horatio  David  Sheppard. 

Nine  months  after  the  failure  of  the  Postf 
appeared  the  Sun — "a  penny  paper,  a  dingy 
sheet,  a  little  larger  thim  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper;" — ^now  a  handsome  broadsheet, — the 
luminary  which  "shines  for  all."  Meantime, 
the  firm  of  Greely  and  Story  held  on  its  way, 
recovered  its  losses,  got  a  new  partner,  and 
impressed  the  newspaper  world  with  the 
editorial  abilities  of  the  senior  partner.  By 
the  beginning  of  1834,  they  were  worth  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  they  resolved  upon 
starting  a  weekly  paper, — the  New  Yorker, 
Bather  literary  and  general  than  political, 
it  professed  to  be  not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best 
of  New  York  papers ;  to  disdain  the  aid  of  puff, 
and  to  rely  upon  public  appreciation.  The 
experiment  succeeded  in  a  degree  more  credit- 
able k>  the  public  than  to  tlie  sagacity  of  the 
projectors.  In  six  months  the  circulation  rose 
from  one  hundred  copies  to  six  thousand  five 
hundred ;  and  nearly  doubled  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Horace  Greely,  as  the  Editor,  be- 
came a  man  of  note  throughout  the  Union, — 
and  he  extended  his  acquaintance  by  a  wedding- 
tour  southward;  having  married,  in  1836,  a 
young  lady  by  profession  a  teacher,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  friends  "  cmzy  for  knowledge." 
The  next  year  was  "  the  year  of  ruin;"  and  the 
defalcations  of  subscribers  threatened  with  in- 
solvency a  concern  that  was  never  a  great  pecu- 
niary success ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  con- 
ductor's very  "  nnbusiness-like"  ways.  He  was  a 
scrupuloosly  honest  man,  and  would  have  closed 
whik  he  could  do  it  without  bringing  a  stain 


upon  his  credit ;  but  his  friends  insisted  on  oifer- 
ing  aid,  and  it  went  on  yet  another  year.  The 
struggling  Editor  undertook,  to  help  out  his 
means,  the  editorship  of  another  paper, — pub- 
lished at  Albany,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
New  York,  and  requiring  his  presence  as  well 
as  pen.  The  moment  the  I^ew  Yorker  was  at 
press,  he  rushed  off  to  the  boat  which  was  to 
land  him,  after  a  night  of  restless  sleep,  at  the 
ofiice  of  the  Jeffersonian,  To  aid  ^e  same 
cause — ^for  he  had  now  let  loose  as  a  joumalLsu 
all  his  ardour  as  a  politician — he  established  *'a 
campaign  paper ;"  a  paper,  that  is,  intended  for 
a  crisis — in  this  instance,  the  election  of  1810, 
in  which  General  Harrison  was  pitted  against 
Martin  Van  liuren.  The  Log  Cabin — so  named 
because  the  strength  of  the  party  lie  with  the 
farmers— rwas  published  simidtaneonsly  at  New 
York  and  Albany,  at  the  price  of  fifty  cents  for 
the  six  months !  It  was  a  tremendous  success. 
Porty-eight  thousand  of  the  first  number  sold; 
and  subscribers*  names  poured  in  at  the  rate  of 
seven  hundred  a-day,  till  the  weekly  issue  vas 
between  eighty  and  ninety  Aousand.  It  wroto 
the  '^Tippecano  General  and  North  Bend 
Farmer"  into  the  Presidential  chair,  but  it  did 
not  write  its  Editor  out  of  difficulties.  Sub- 
scribers, excited  with  their  victory,  forgot  to 
send  their  subscriptions ;  and  of  course  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  forgot  to  offer  their  ablest 
champion  a  share  of  their  spoils.  The  Log 
Cabin  merged  into  the  Neio  Yorker,  and  the 
amalgamated  papers  did  no  more  than  preserve 
the  solvency  of  an  Editor  of  unprecedented 
popularity. 

But  that  popularity,  underlaid  by  the  more 
private  reputation  of  profound  integrity,  was 
capital — ^and  on  this  capital,  with  the  loan  of 
a  thousand  dollars  from  a  personal  friend,  Horace 
Greely  resolved  to  found  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
a  daily  halfpenny  paper.  There  were  already 
twelve  daily  papers,  five  of  which  were  high- 
priced  ;  and  of  the  remaining  seven  only  the 
democratic  Sun  and  the  notorious  Meraid  were 
remarkably  successful.  The  sudden  death  of 
the  President  was  a  gloomy  omen  to  begin  with, 
and  his  dying  words  not  the  most  hopeful  motto 
for  a  cent  paper.  The  first  week's  deficit 
swallowed  up  nearly  half  the  borrowed  capital. 
The  publisher  of  the  Sun  drove  the  Tribune 
boys  from  the  streets,  and  bribed  its  carriers. 
But  the  quarrel  drew  attention  to  the  new  com- 
petitor— the  name  of  Greely  was  an  invitation 
to  read  his  paper — the  sale  rose,  in  tbreo  weeks, 
from  three  hundred  per  diem  to  six  thousand; 
and  in  the  seventh  week,  the  demand  was  larger 
than  the  press  could  meet.  New  machinery, 
capable  of  imprecedented  production,  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  price  of  advertisements  raised. 
Better  still — a  business  partner  was  seoured,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  M'Elrath ;  who  h«d 
all  t^e  qualities  in  which  Greely  was  deficient, 
as  a  newspaper  manager.  The  New  Yorker 
and  Log  QMn  were   amalgamated  with  the 
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weekly  edition  of  tlio  2)^mie.  It  began 
ita  second  year  with  twelve  thousand  sub- 
flcribers:  it  doubled  its  price  without  losing 
two  hundred  of  that  number,  and  rose  by 
the  end  of  the  year  to  twenty  thousand — 
which  it  has  since  more  than  doubled.  In 
its  third  year,  it  had  to  sustain  an  action  for 
libel,  at  the  suit  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  the 
novelist;  whosQ  irritated  susceptibilities  the 
jury  estimated  at  only  two  hundred  dollars  and 
costs — a  sum  which  the  Editor  **  took  out"  in 
jokes  at  his  irascible  suitor's  expense.  In  1844, 
the  Whigs  set  up  Henry  Clay  as  their  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  and  Greely  worked  for  him  as  he 
had  worked  for  Harrison.  He  attended  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  travelled  far  and  wide, 
speaking  every  night,  and  writing  all  day — 
wrote  to  such  an  extent,  says  his  biographer, 
with  an  injudicious  precision,  ''that  his  right 
arm  broke  out  into  biles  [«»V],  and  at  one  time 
there  were  twenty  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow!"  The  Whigs  were  beaten,  however; 
and  the  Tribune  went  into  uncompromising  op- 
position. In  February,  1845,  its  office  was 
burned  down,  and  nothing  saved  but  the  sub- 
scription books — ^a  calamity  borne  with  good- 
humour  and  repaired  with  wonderful  promp- 
titude :  the  paper  appeared  next  morning  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  the  Editorials  were  imusually 
lively.  In  1846,  its  reporters  were  excluded 
from  the  Congress  gallery  at  Washington,  be- 
cause a  correspondent  had  stated  jocularly  that 
an  Ohio  member  lunched  in  the  House  on  sau- 
sages. In  the  year  of  revolutions,  it  was  im- 
posed upon  by  letters  from  Dublin,  reporting  a 
''battle  of  Slievenamon"  in  which  the  British 
commander  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  Smith 
O'Brien  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men! 
General  Tayler's  nomination  the  TVihune  opposed 
from  the  £.r8t,  and  refused  to  aid  in  his  election. 
But  the  withdrawal  of  its  opposition  was  felt  as 
a  great  relief  by  the  party;  and  the  day  of 
their  victory  was  further  signalised  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Greely  himself  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives for  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  Congress  was  in  its  last  session ;  and 
the  nomination  was  not  renewed.  Greely  proved 
not  only  utterly  intractable  for  party  purposes, 
but  a  thorn  in  the  seats  of  men  of  all  sides.  Be- 
sides introducing  a  Land  Eeform  Bill,  and  making 
Anti-Freaidential  speeches  on  the  tariff,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Tribune  an  expose  of  Congressional 
malpractices  which  made  him  person^  enemies 
in  abundance.  It  appears  that  the  Representa- 
tives are  paid  for  their  attendance,  and  allowed 
travelling  expenses.  The  unfashionable  Horace 
infomied  his  public  that  hon.  gentlemen  by 
whose  systematic  absence  buriness  was  delayed, 
drew  their  salaries  notwithstanding;  and  that 
the  "  mileage"  charged  was  generally  measured 
by  roadfl  wMoh  the  rail  or  steam-boat  had  super- 
seded. He  showed,  by  tabulated  returns,  obtamed 
from  the  clerks  of  Congress,  that,  with  about 
twelve  exceptions,  every  member  of  the  Senate 


and  Houso  had  charged  an  excess  of  mileage 
varying  from  two  dollars  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  professed  to  desire  only  a 
change  of  the  law,  which  authorised  a  charge  of 
"  eight  dollars  upon  every  twenty  miles  travelled 
in  coming  to  and  returning  from  Congress  by 
*  the  usually  travelled  route,'  "  for  which  he 
would  have  substituted  "  Post-office  route ;"  but 
the  ^expose  was  made  the  subject  of  angry  debates, 
and  the  Eepresentative  must  have  felt  it  no  dimi- 
nution either  of  his  usefulness  or  comfort  to  sub- 
side again  into  the  Journalist. 

It  is  as  the  life  of  a  Journalist, — a  type  of 
public  character  yet  almost  to  bo  created  in 
Great  Britain, — that  we  especially  value  and 
commend  the  incomplete  and  not  inoffensive 
biography  of  Horace  Greely.  The  sketch  that 
we  have  given  of  the  process  by  which  was 
converted  a  child  of  poverty  and  toil  into  a 
man  of  intellectual  eminence  and  social  power, 
will  have  its  interest  and  lesson  for  thousands  of 
British  readers.  These  pages  will  be  read  where 
Mr.  Parton's  volume  will  not — ^in  the  coffee- 
houses and  reading-rooms,  where  clerks  and 
operatives  refresh  body  and  mind ;  at  firesides, 
where  the  warmth  of  home  affection  cannot  sub- 
due the  ambition  of  personal  renown ;  in  solitary 
rooms,  made  cheerful  by  undisturbed  companion- 
ship of  books ; — and  the  tale  of  early  intelligence, 
repressed  aspirations,  long-baffled  desires,  per- 
sistent struggle,  and  substantial  'success — 
though  oft- told  as  any  nursery  rhyme — will 
be  devoured  with  the  eagerness  of  childhood  for 
romance ;  the  example  of  industry  and  thrift,  of 
fiHal  piety  and  generous  self-denial,  of  indo- 
mitable will  and  genial  humour,  will  be  added 
to  that  stock  of  embodied  maxims  which,  shared 
between  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  is  the 
guide  and  inspiration  of  noble  youth.  But  we 
are  desirous  the  moral  of  Horace  Greely*  s  career 
should  have  a  far  wider  application, — should  be 
influential  on  a  public  moved  only  by  public  con- 
siderations. Here,  then,  we  say,  is  an  answer  to 
the  demand,  so  often  addressed  to  the  advocates 
of  an  untaxed  press — Would  you  have  our 
newspapers  reduced  to  the  American  level? 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  altitude  to  which  the 
American  journalist  may  climb,  however  low 
and  obscure  his  starting-place — of  the  perfect 
independence  and  high  morality  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  in  the  "  unrestricted  competition"  of 
journalism  —  of  the  immense  influence  for 
good,  superior  even  to  that  of  representative  or 
statesman,  which  the  able  editor  of  a  cheap 
newspaper  may  exert.  We  have  purposely 
reserved  to  our  last  page  illustrations  of 
the  Tnhune^e  opinion  and  temper,  that  we 
might  bring  out  the  fact  and  the  example 
together.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  a 
d£uly  paper,  started  on  the  capital  of  a  party 
popularity  and  appealing  to  a  party  for  support, 
dared  to  dissent  from  the  gravest  action  of  which 
an  American  party  is  capable — namely,  the 
nomination  of  a  chief  magistrate.    But  that  is 
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onl^  a  trifling  instance  of  Horace  Greely'si 
individuality.  When  the  favour  of  advertisers 
was  essential  to  the  existence  of  his  paper, 
he  declined  to  receive  theatrical  announce- 
ments, because  he  could  not  conscientiously 
advise  his  readers  to  visit  the  theatre  "as  it 
actually  exists  amongst  us."  This  brought  down 
the  virulent  abuse  of  rivals,  as  well  as  of  journals 
connected  Avith  the  drama.  It  might  also  have 
brought  down  the  profitable  applause  of  the 
religious  world, — ^but  that  he  averted  by  insist- 
ing, against  all  remonstrance,  in  giving  insertion 
to  advertisements  of  heterodox  publications.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  TVibune's  existence,  he  opened 
its  columns  to  the  most  odious  of  political  or 
religious  heresies — ^Fourierism ;  and  avowed  his 
own  conversion  to  its  doctrine  of  labour  and 
property.  The  unpopularity  of  such  a  course 
was  scarcely  less  in  New  York  than  in  London ; 
and  it  was  not  diminished  by  the  failure  of  pre- 
mature attempts  at  the  practical  demonstration 
of  the  associative  principle.  Mr.  Eaymond,  a 
valuable  coadjutor,  seceded  from  the  IVibune, 
and  opened  a  controversy  with  its  Editor,  which 
extended  over  six  months,  and  was  reprinted  in 
a  **  tremendous  pamphlet."  The  HVibuM^s  next 
contest'  was  of  a  yet  more  serious  sort.  It 
had  represented  a  *'  Spartan  Band "  of  Sixth 
Ward  electors  as  guilty  of  provoking  a  fight 
between  the  Irish  and  native- American  voters ; 
was  called  upon  to  retract — expanded  its  report  of 
the  afiPair  into  a  reprobation  of  the  authors — and 
was  threatened  with  a  visit  from  the  *'  Bloody 
Sixth"  to  smash  the  office.  In  no  city  under 
the  sun,  perhaps,  could  such  a  warning  be  neg- 
lected with  less  safety  than  in  New  York.  The 
2yihune  people,  therefore,  after  printing  a  vehe- 
ment denunciation  of  the  enemy,  prepared  for 
his  reception,  by  arming  every  desk  and  "  case" 
with  a  musket,  making  an  alliance  with  the 
workmen  of  the  neighbouring  Merald,  and  car- 
rying a  hose  from  the  safety-valve  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  an  advantageous  sallyport.  These  pre- 
cautions were  but  too  successful :  the  "  Bloody 
Sixth"  abstained  from  their  threatened  assault. 
With  a  self-possession  so  rare  as  to  be  amusing, 
the  IVibune  ridiculed,  as  extravagant  and  un- 
suitable, the  honours  paid  to  Charles  Dickens 
on  his  progress  through  the  States — ^but  wrote 
strongly  in  support  of  his  international  copyright 
advocacy ;  and  defended  his  **  American  Notes" 
from  the  almost  universal  wrath  of  the  American 
press.  A  little  later,  its  Editor  had  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  infidelity  for  reporting  Theo- 
dore Parker's  sermons  ;  and  the  still  worse 
imputation  of  having  breakfasted  with  two 
coloured  men.  He  dared  the  doctors  by  dilating 
on  cold-water  cures.  He  enraged  the  native 
American  furor  by  gallant  defences  of  the 
Irish  immigration.  He  forfeited  the  gratitude 
of  Irishmen  by  denunciations  of  Popery  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  proud  of  the 
friendship  of  Margaret  Puller — (to  whom, 
she  tellfl  us,  he  wrote  the  touching  sentence, 


"  The  world  grows  dark  with  us !  You  grieve, 
for  Home  is  fallen ;  and  I  mourn,  for  Piclae  [his 
darling  boy]  is  dead!") — and  maintained  the 
sacredness  of  marriage  against  the  exponents  of 
' *  women's  rights."  He  oflfended  bigots  by  prais- 
ing Thomas  Paine  as  a  politician,  and  offended 
infidels  by  refusing  to  accept  him  as  a  theo- 
logian. He  denounced  the  Mexican  war  with 
such  "unpatriotic"  vehemence,  as  to  obtain  a 
rebuke'  in  the  President's  Message,  and  incur 
danger  of  "  mobbing"  from  the  War  meetings  in 
the  Park.  His  unsparing  exposures  of  the 
place-hunting  and  patronage  which  are  the 
running  sore  of  the  Republic,  as  slavery  is  its 
spreading  cancer,  procured  him  the  hatred  of 
the  official  tribes  of  all  parties.  His  hostility  to 
the  domestic  institution, — ^an  hostility  rising 
higher  and  becoming  more  inveterate  as  its 
object  grows  more  aggressive  and  arrogant, — ^has 
almost  destroyed  the  southern  circulation  of  his 
paper.  And  now  that  Xnow-nothing-ism  is 
enlisting  his  fellow-countrymen  in  a  new  enter- 
prise of  intolerance,  jealousy,  and  aggression, — 
using  secrecy  to  make  war  upon  Jesuitism, 
breathing  bigotry  while  swearing  by  religion 
and  freedom,  inflaming  the  animosities  of  race 
upon  a  soil  which  should  know  only  the  unity  of 
citizenship— Horace  Greely  is  found  resisting 
its  fever-like  progress  witii  the  courage  and 
zeal  he  threw,  twenty-five  years  ago,  into  the 
Anti-Masonic  excitement.  With  a  pardonable 
pride  and  admirable  daring,  he  writes : — 

We  are  every  day  greeted  by  some  sage  friend  with  a 
caution  against  the  certun  wreck  of  our  influence  and 
prosperity  which  we  incur  by  opposing  the  secret  politictl 
cabal  commonly  known  as  "  the  Enow-Nothinga."  One 
writes  us  that  he  procured  one  hundred  of  our  preseot 
subscribers,  and  will  prevent  the  renewal  of  their  sub- 
scriptions in  case  we  persist  in  our  present  course ;  an- 
other wonders  why  we  tcill  destroy  our  influence  by 
resisting  the  popular  current,  when  we  might  do  so  much 
good  by  falling  in  with  it,  and  guiding  it,  and  so  on. 

To  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  we  say — "  Sir,  we  give 
onr  time  and  labour  to  the  production  of  the  Tribune, 
because  we  believe  that  to  be  our  sphere  of  usefulness ; 
but  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  abandon  journalism  for  a 
less  anxious,  exacting,  exhausting  vocation,  whenever  we 
are  iairly  and  honourably  released  from  that.  You  do 
not  frighten  us,  therefore,  by  any  such  base  appeals  to 
our  presumed  selfishness  and  avarice ;  for  if  you  could 
induce  not  merely  your  hundred  but  every  <me  of  our 
subscribers  to  desert  us,  we  should  cheerfiilly  accept  such 
a  release,  and  try  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  some  easier  way. 
So  please  go-a-head !  '* 

And  now  to  our  would-be  fnend,  who  suggests  that 
we  are  wrecking  our  influence  by  breasting  the  popular 
current:  **  Good  Sir,  do  you  forget  that  whatever  influ- 
ence or  consideration  the  Tribune  has  attained,  has  been 
won,  not  by  sailing  with  the  stream,  but  agaimi  it  ? 
On  what  topic  has  it  ever  swam  with  the  current,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances  wherein  it  has  aided  to  chmmge 
the  current  ?  Would  any  one  who  conducted  a  joomal 
for  Popularity's  or  Pelfs  sake,  be  likely  to  have  taken 
the  side  of  Liquor  Prohibition,  or  Anti-Slavciy,  or 
Women's  Kiehts  or  Suffrage  Regardless  of  Colour,  when 
we  did?  Would  sucli  an  one  have  ventured  to  speak 
as  we  did  in  behalf  of  the  Anti-Renters,  when  every- 
body hereabouts  was  banded  to  hunt  tham  down  un- 
heard? Can  you  think  it  probable  that,  after  what  we 
have  dared  and  endured,  we  are  likely  to  be  silenced 
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now  bj  the  cry  that  we  are  perilling  oar  influence?" 

•  •  •  •  « 

And  now,  if  any  would  prefer  todiscontinne  the  Tribune 
became  it  is  and  must  remain  opposed  to  every  mea- 
sore  or  scheme  of  proicription  for  opinion's  sake,  we  be^ 
tbem  not  to  delay  one  minnte  on  our  account.  We  shall 
all  live  tiU  it  is  our  turn  to  die,  whether  we  earn  a  living 
by  making  newspapers  or  by  doing  something  else. 

That  in  a  country  where  Pablic  Opinion  is  the 
only  Tyranny, — ^where  Party-spirit  unites  with 
lie^ectability  to  fetter  thought  and  corrupt 
religion,  as  they  are  in  the  old  world  fettered 
and  corrupted  by  political  institutions — there 
should  be  at  least  one  thoroughly  independent 
Journalist,  and  he  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
is  a  fact  to  be  studied  in  several  aspects.  Let 
all  who  fear  the  venality  of  the  press  as  a  conse- 
qnence  of  its  cheapness,  observe  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  low  price  of  the  Trihune,  together  with 
its  exceUont  provision  of  intelligence,  that 
enables  its  conductor  to  defy  class  antipathies 
and  popular  excitements.  Let  all  who  feel  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  public  by  whose 
favour  they  live,  observe  that  it  ib  in  personal 
indifEerence  to  the  pomps  and  luxuries  for  which 
most  men  sacrifice  personality,  this  man  finds 
his  strength.  Let  that  great  class  whoso  fre- 
quent complaint  it  is  they  are  unrepresented 
alike  in  Parliament  and  the  press,  observe  that 
it  is  Horace  Greely's  experiences  as  a  workman 
— hia  recollections  of  a  home  of  rural  poverty, 
of  the  sickem^g  solitude  of  the  stranger  in 
search  after  employment,  of  the  slender  plank 
there  is  between  the  over- wrought  operative 
and  the  destitute  proletaire — which  makes 
his  fondest,  most  frequent  theme,  the  rights 
of  labour,  the  claims  of  the  poor,  the 
sanctity  of  wealth  to  usefulness.      It  is  not 


necessary  that  we  subscribe  to  his  opinions,  or 
approve  his  style, — ^his  opinions  at  one  time  em- 
bracing ''spirit-rapping,"  and  his  style  being 
occasionally  disfigured  by  acrimonious  personali- 
ties,— in  order  to  benefit  by  his  example,  or  have 
the  right  to  use  it  as  an  argument.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  a  due  admiration  of  his  ability  and 
energy,  that  we  praise  his  cynical  contempt  of 
the  graceful ;  or  sympathise  with  the  professional 
zeal  which  carried  him,  on  his  return  from  a 
three-months'  tour  in  Europe,  straight  from  the 
steam-ship  to  the  printing-office,  where  he  set 
up  with  his  own  hand  an  abstract  of  the  news 
brought  over  in  his  pocket,  thus  getting  out  an 
"  extra  **  in  advance  of  his. contemporaries.  But 
we  claim  to  point  with  the  pride  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  a  Journalist,  to  Ihis  brother  of  our 
race  and  profession,  who,  —  enjoying  no  ad- 
vantage over  us  but  the  freedom  of  the  press 
from  taxation,  —  raised  himself  in  ten  years 
from  the  rank  of  a  journeyman  printer  to 
the  ownership  and  editorship  of  a  daily  news- 
paper; and  through  twenty  years  of  public 
life,  has  so  blended  integrity  with  talent  as  to 
command  the  terror  of  the  corrupt,  the  respect 
of  opponents,  the  love  of  friends,  and  the 
faithful  attachment  of  thousands  he  has  never 
seen.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  honours  of  New 
England  to  have  brought  forth  such  a  son.  His 
birthplace  is  already  a  famous  spot.  The  little 
farm  in  which  he  now  soothes  an  ov^iasked 
brain  with  the  murmurs  of  the  brook,  and  the 
breath  of  oxen,  and  the  shade  of  trees,  may  be- 
come either  a  retreat  from  the  cold  shade  of 
popular  ingratitude  or  from  the  weight  of  public 
honours ;  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  counted, 
in  another  generation,  with  the  homes  of  a 
Cobbett,  a  Eranklin,  or  a  Defoe. 
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The  appearance  of  a  History  of  the  War  sig- 
nificantly reminds  us,  not  ordy  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  events,  in  these  days  of  rapid  com- 
munication, are  converted  into  history,  but  also 
of  the  swiftness  of  our  descent  into  the  gorge  of 


*  History  of  the  War  ;  or,  a  Record  of  the  Events, 
PoIUical  and  Militaiy,  between  Turkey  and  Rossia,  and 
Boasia  and  the  Allied  Powers  of  England  and  France  ; 
Bhowing  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  War  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1854.  Compiled  from  Pablic  Documents 
ud  other  aathentic  sources.  With  Two  Maps  of  the 
Crimea.  By  Gborgb  Fowusr,  Author  of  '*  Lives  of 
the  SoTeieigns  of  Russia,"  "History  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,'*  &c.    London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Rnssia  and  Her  Czars.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  Church  of  Saint  Basil,  Moscow, 
from  Original  Views.  By  £.  J.  Bbabazon,  Author  of 
the  "*  Historr  of  Ireland,*'  &c.    London  :  R.  Theobald. 

The  Death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  L  By  the  Rev. 
B.  S.  HoLLis,  Minister  of  Islington  Chapel.  London  : 
Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co. 

The  Great  Contrast ;  or,  the  Czar  in  Life  and  Death  : 
A  Diseonrse,  delivered   before   the   Free  Church  at 


that  old-world  region,  a  long  war.  We  had 
fondly  flattered  ourselves,  and  boastftilly  pre- 
dicted, that  we  had  grown  at  once  too  strong  and 
too  wise  ever  again  to  be  struggling  through 
successive  seasons  on  the  only  field  which  is  in 


Cooper's  Hall,  Bristol,  on  Sunday  Evening,  March  11, 
1855.    By  HsNBY  N.  Bjibmbtt.  London  :  W.  Freeman. 

The  Home  Face  of  the  **  Four  Foinu.*'  (**  Political 
Fly-sheets.")    London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

The  Crimean  Expedition.  Memoir  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  H.M.  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  By  a 
General  Officer  (attributed  by  the  Belgian  Newspapers 
to  the  Pen  of  Prince  Napoleon).    London  :  W.  Jeffs. 

Monthly  Record  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Italy.    (March.)    London  :  Kent. 

The  Austrian  Alliance  :  What  it  has  Cost  to  Turkey 
and  to  England.  Reprinted  from  the  Shield  Free 
Press.    London :  Holyoake. 

The  Meeting  at  Leeds  :  A  Letter  to  Edward  Baines, 
Esq.,  on  his  Speech  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Cobden  at  the 
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all  seasons  abhorrent  to  the  eyes  of  God  and 
man.  If  the  noise  of  battle  had  not  ceased  for 
eyer,  it  -wovld.  only,  we  believed,  for  a  little 
moment,  affix>nt  the  ear  of  Heaven  and  of 
humani^.  Supreme  in  military  and  naval  pres- 
tige, in  wealth  of  iron  and  gold,  in  the  resources 
of  sdenoe  and  the  genius  of  command, — ^we 
doubted  not  that  a  single  encounter  by  sea  or 
land,  or  two  or  three  bnlliant  actions  crowded 
into  a  short  campaign,  would  sufficiently  punish 
the  temerity  of  our  foe  and  securely  re-establish 
the  reign  of  peace.  Our  blows  were  to  be 
struck  with  merciful  suddenness  and  decision 
— our  losses  to  be  confined  to  the  battle-field — 
the  former  hardships  of  the  march  and  the  camp 
to  be  contrasted  by  the  ease,  celerity,  and  safety 
of  transport,  commissariat,  and  hospital  services, 
with  steam  and  chloroform  for  agents.  Never 
were  anticipations  so  reasonable,  and  never  were 
anticipations  so  signally  reversed  by  the  event. 
It  is  now  exactly  twelve  months  since  the  decla- 
ration of  hostilities — eighteen  or  twenty  months 
since  their  commencement— the  war  has  become 
auto-biographical;  and  its  record  is  of  futile 
valour  and  useless  expenditure ;  of  inexplicable 
hesitation  and  destructive  delays ;  of  the  loss  of 
months,  when  with  every  hour  adverse  chances 
multiplied ;  of  failure  where  success  was  easiest, 
and  of  successes  allowed  to  petrify  into  fatal  con- 
ditions ;  of  armadas  idly  parading  their  unpre- 
cedented strength ;  of  armies  gaining  splendid 
victories  only  to  sink  beneath  ignoble  calamities; 
of  perdition  by  cold,  sickness,  and  hunger,  de- 
spite of,  almost  in  consequence  of,  a  lavish  outlay 
upon  the  insurance  of  safety ;  of  treasures  worse 
than  cast  into  the  sea ;  of  plenty  blockading  the 
gates  while  want  sat  grovelling  within ;  of  blood 
poured  forth  like  water — like  water  in  its  pro- 
fusion, and  like  water  in  its  waste. 

All  this  is  written  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  War ;  but  scarcely  had  the  his- 
torian suspended  his  writing  to  gather  fresh 
materials,  than  there  occurred  something  less  to 
be  expected,  more  to  be  desired,  than  any  of 
the  reverses  or  victories  he  had  chronicled.  The 
enemy  had  quitted  the  field — the  aggressor  had 
ceased  for  ever  from  troubling — ^Nicholas  was 
n£Ai) !  The  incredible  news  was  authenticated 
almost  as  soon  as  communicated.  Our  envoy 
heard  it,  on  his  way  to  a  conference  on  the  terms 
of  peace  proffered  by  a  mediator,  at  the  court  of  our 
great  enemy's  royal  brother.  Couriers  galloped 
with  it,  and  the  wires  flashed  it  along,  swiftly 
and  silently  as  if  they  felt  the  mingled  glad- 
ness and  solemnity  of  the  tidiags.  At  half-past 
one  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  March  the  2nd,  the 
dread  eventwas  transacted  in  the  Winter  Palace  of 
St.  Petcrsburgh — at  five  o'clock  on  the  same  day 
it  was  announced  in  the  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster. So  short  a  time  sufficed  to  turn  the 
current  of  human  thoughts  into  new  channels 
—to  turn,  it  might  seem,  even  the  current  of 
events.  The  instability  of  power,  thus  im- 
pressively demonstrated— the  character  of  the 


man  thus  suddenly  turned  to  clay — ^the  aw^- 
ness  of  the  career  thus  concluded,  as  if  by  an 
interposing  Deity,  at  the  very  crisis  to  which  it 
had  tended  through  nearly  thirty  years— divided 
the  mind  with  speculations  on  the  consequences 
to  Europe  of  so  conspicuous  a  change.  Would 
Alexander  the  Second  adopt  the  policy  of  the 
father  whose  throne  he  inherited;  and  which 
of  its  several  phases  would  that  policy  now  put 
on  ?  Would  he  even  be  permitted,  by  an  en- 
vious brother  and  an  excited  populace,  to  ascend 
that  throned  Or  had  not  an  unnatural  death 
removed  the  thousand  obstacles  to  peace  em- 
bodied in  the  haughty,  strong-willed  Nicholas, 
and  warned  Constantine  that  his  brother's  tem- 
perament accorded  better  than  his  own  with  the 
present  necessities  of  a  nation  accustomed  to 
tamper  with  assassination  the  absoluteness  of 
their  rulers  ?  Or,  to  put  but  one  other  possi- 
bility,  might  not  the  deceased  Czar,  reso- 
lute in  retreat  as  reckless  in  advance,  have 
designed  a  peace  which  his  feeble  son  would  be 
unable  to  achieve  ^  Some  of  these  speculations 
were  presently  set  at  rest.  Alexander  was  per- 
mitted quietly  to  assume  the  govemment--the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  by  the  potential 
pretender — an  inaugural  proclamation  did  osten- 
tatious homage  to  the  popularity  of  Nicholas, 
and  the  national  attachment  to  the  "  views"  of 
**  illustrious  predecessors."  This  last  might  not 
cast  doubt  on  the  received  accoimts  of  Alexan- 
der's disposition, — ^for  **  a  painful  dissimulation*' 
is  among  the  qualities  attributed  to  him  by 
Custine ;  but  it  effectively  discredited  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  war  being  so  tmpopular  as  to  have 
occasioned  a  regicide  conspiracy.  The  cause  of 
the  Czar's  death,  moreover,  was  quickly  reKeved 
from  the  not  unnatural  suspicion  of  poison.  Dr. 
Granville,  a  physician  formerly  attached  to  the 
Court  of  Bussia,  had  the  means  of  proving  that 
he  had  long  anticipated,  and  even  minutely  cal- 
culated on,  the  death  of  Nicholas  from  apoplexy 
— the  family  complaint  of  this  German  branch 
of  the  Romanoffs.  The  physician  had  com- 
municated to  Lord  Palmerston  his  foresight 
of  the  event  as  not  unimportant  among  poH- 
tical  contingencies.  The  irritations  and  anx- 
ieties of  two  campaigns,  even  more  disastrous 
to  Russia  than  to  Turkey  or  to  England — 
the  humiliation  of  a  series  of  defeats  by  the  de- 
spised Ottoman,  stretching  almost  without  break 
from  Oltenitza  to  Eupatoria — ^the  cares  of  an 
empire  unwieldy  in  dimension  and  only  pas- 
sively obedient----the  toils  of  administration  in  a 
State  where  nothing  could  be  delegated  without 
danger  of  miscarriage  —  the  perplexities  of  a 
policy  which  threatened  an  enficss  complication 
of  troubles — all  this  might  well  wear  out  the 
strength  and  fever  the  blood  of  that  king  among 
kings ;  the  only  Emperor  since  Napoleon  that 
was  not  a  burlesque  on  empire — ^lord  of  an  iron 
frame,  majestic  presence,  and  sceptred  brain. 
The  prediction  of  the  pathologist  was  accom- 
plished a  little  before  its  time, — and  therein  too 
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WM  accomplished,  more  literally  than  could  have 
been  foreseen,  the  prediction  of  the  poet-patriot 
Eylieff ;  one  of  the  heroic  five  who  would  have 
stood  between  Nicholas  and  his  throne :  "  The 
colossus  will  £iccumulate  his  crimes  till  they 
crush  himself:  he  will  wear  out  his  strength  by 
striving  to  embrace  half  the  earth."  From  the 
tomb  of  Nicholas  as  from  the  gibbet  of  his  first 
victims,  cries  a  voice,  "In  history,  God  is 
retribution ! " 

The  "Emperor  Louis," — as  Mr.  Disraeli's 
organ  styles  our  august  ally,  with  more  of  dis- 
crimination than  courtesy, — ^is  said  to  have 
quieted  the  speculation  of  his  Ministers,  on  the 
news  of  Nicholas'  death,  with  the  comment, 
"Nothing  is  changed."  He,  at  any  rate,  im- 
posed upon  our  Foreign  Secretary  his  resolution 
to  act  as  if  nothing  had  changed.  And  therein 
he  showed  a  sagacity,  if  not  a  sense  of  honour, 
which — ^the  former,  at  least — ^is  not  transparent 
in  bis  previous  influence  on  our  counsels.  As- 
suredly there  had  been  no  such  change  in  the 
relations  of  Eussia  %ith  Europe  at  large  as 
should  induce  us  further  to  abate  our  demands 
—no  such  change  in  the  relations  of  Eussia  to 
herself  as  should  induce  us  to  falter  in  our 
hopes  of  succeeding  against  her  utmost  exer- 
tions. The  man  was  dead,  but  the  system  sur- 
vived. Eussia  may  have  been  weakened,  but 
she  was  in  no  sense  disarmed.  It  needed  not  the 
prudent  word-valour  of  the  new  Czar  to  assure 
us  that  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  remained  in 
force.  The  autocrat  is  the  bondsman  of  his  own 
ioheritance.  The  traditions  of  his  throne  pre- 
occupy his  judgment,  conscience,  and  will.  His 
personal  disposition  may  temper  with  meekness, 
clemency,  and  veracity,  or  harden  into  a  savage 
ferocity  and  deceit,  a  policy  essentially  aggres- 
sive, cruel,  and  false;  but  the  policy  will  id  ways 
dominate  over  the  personality.  The  idiotcy  of 
Paul,  the  piety  of  Alexander,  the  passionate- 
ness  of  Nicholas,  subserved  in  turn  the  de- 
signs of  their  predecessors.  The  ideas  written 
by  the  finger  of  Peter  upon  the  rude  mind  of  his 
empire — S  indeed  he  did  aught  Tbut  deepen  the 
writing — the  lust  of  conquest  with  which  Cathe- 
rine inoculated  a  naturally  contented  people — 
the  natural  tendency  of  shivering  northerns  to 
the  sunny  south — above  all,  the  desire  for  civil 
and  religions  unity  perpetuated  by  the  Greek 
Church— constitute  a  momentum  which  Nicholas 
could  hardly  restrain,  and  which  his  successor's 
resistance  might  only  augment.  It  may  be  true 
that,  in  the  public  mind  of  Eussia— diflPuse, 
sluggish,  cold — these  impulses  are  habitually 
latent ;  but  in  the  governing  class  at  St.  Peters- 
huigh,  there  is  an  element  which  supplies  the 
wisdom  and  the  will  that  usually  characterise 
the  movements  pf  Eussian  ambition,  free  from 
the  counteractions  which  weigh  upon  the  old 
nobility  at  Moscow,  or  upon  the  merchants  at 
Odessa.  There  is  a  Teutonic  head  upon  the 
Slavonic  shoulders, — a  cosmopolitan  genius  di- 
recting those  Titanic  limbs.    From  before  the 


time  of  Peter,  foreigners  had  been  the  connsel7 
lors,  commanders,  and  masters  of  the  Czar  and 
Czarinas  —  foreigners,  fugitive  for  conscience 
sake,  or  seduced  by  the  promise  of  reward. 
Nesselrode  is  said  to  owe  his  paternity  to  four 
countries,  of  which  Eussia  was  not  one.  Ger- 
man and  Swedish  names  figure  in  every  number 
of  the  St,  Petershurgh  Journal,  These  men, 
with  the  new  nobility  of  which  Menschikoff 
and  Orloff  are  members,  constitute  a  class  as 
independent  of  the  fears  as  unscrupuloas 
of  the  blood  of  Eussia  —  the  executors  of 
Peter's  will,  bent  upon  carrying  it  out,  but 
at  liberty  to  take  their  time,  and  perhaps 
not  tmwilling  to  prolong  their  guardianship. 
The  sagacity  of  the  Teuton,  blended  vrith  the 
cunning  of  the  Tartar,  make  Eussian  diplomacy 
the  fearful  compound  of  shrewdness  and  hypo- 
crisy it  is — the  stubborn,  slothful  patriotism  of 
the  native  Sclaves,  accounts  at  once  for  their 
failures  abroad  and  invulnerability  at  home ;  the 
prestige  by  which  the  Nesselrodes  menace  feeble 
governments  into  subservience,  and  which,  dis- 
turbed by  every  encounter  on  foreign  seas  or 
soil,  France  and  England  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  restore  by  gratuitously  encoimtering 
it  at  home — ^volunteering  to  renew  in  the  Crimea 
the  lesson  read  out  at  Moscow.  "While  these 
conditions  remain  unchanged,  it  is  but  too 
true  that  *'  nothing  is  changed.**  Whatever 
the  magnitude  of  our  demands,  if  they  were 
framed  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  Europe, 
abatement  can  be  no  less  unsafe  now  that  the 
Eussian  envoy  is  instructed  by  Alexander  than 
when  he  was  instructed  by  Nicholas — while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  could  be  no  change  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase  of  demands ;  whether  in 
regard  to  our  own  honour  or  to  the  position  of  the 
new  Czar :  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
concede  what  we  had  forborne  even  to  ask  of  his 
father. 

It  is  this  subjection  even  of  mightiest  mo- 
narchs  to  the  influences  of  a  traditionary  policy, 
and  other  inherited  conditions,  which  must  sup- 
ply the  extenuating  circumstances  of  a  verdict 
upon  the  career  and  character  of  Nicholas.  That 
verdict  might  seem  to  have  been  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  the  universal  "  Thank  God !"  with 
which  the  tidings  of  his  death  was  received. 
That  an  absolute  ruler,  an  earthly  Jove,  the  dis- 
penser of  fate  to  tens  of  millions  of  the  human 
race,  the  possessor  of  infinite  capabilities  of 
blessing,  should  so  live  as  to  die  unwept  save  by 
a  few  tender-hearted  women  or  pampered  slaves 
— should  die  at  such  a  moment  that  no  event 
could  have  been  more  grateful  to  the  world — 
would  seem  to  stamp  his  memory  with  the  inef- 
faceable stigma  of  unmitigated  wickedness.  We 
democrats  may  be  supposed  bound  to  endorse 
such  a  verdict— no  less  in  consistency  with  our 
interpretation  of  the  vox  populi,  than  in  consis- 
tency with  oui*  life-long  bearing  towards  the 
dead ;  yet,  in  truth,  it  is  only  by  democratic 
pens  the  accents  of  hasty  condemnation  have 
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been  arrestedy  and  only  from  democratic  writers 
a  generous  calm  of  judgment  can  be  expected. 
They  who  did  not  natter  the  great  CsBsar  while 
he  stood  erect,  can  best  afford  to  bury  him  with 
uuimpassioned  speech.  They  whose  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  succour  his  victims,  while  others 
clasped  his  knees — they  whose  imagination  sur- 
rounds his  grave  with  the  ghosts  of  murdered 
nations,  and  martyred  subjects,  and  slaughtered 
armies — have  also  a  philosophy  and  religion 
that  enfolds  even  him  within  its  merciful  em- 
brace. The  believers  in  human  equality  and 
brotherhood — ^in  individualism  and  redemption 
— ^have  a  faith  by  which  even  dead  Kings  may 
profit.  They  do  not  exempt  from  the  huma- 
nising influence  of  their  doctrine  the  booted 
tyrant  who  trampled  on  hearts  and  creeds  alike 
in  his  assertion  of  a  blasphemous  authority — the 
climax  and  corollary  of  many  meeker  conser- 
vatisms speaking  in  the  name  of  religion,  law, 
and  order.  They  picture  to  themselves  this 
Baul  among  contemporary  monarchs, — a  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  his  fellows, — 
the  child,  innocent  as  helpless,  of  parents  in 
whose  veins  ran  blood  fevered  with  a  life  of 
cruelty,  arrogance,  and  licentiousness;  the 
younger  and  portionless  son  of  a  house  which 
presumed  to  divide  between  its  heirs  all 
£urope  east  of  the  Danube, — the  Russias  to 
Alexander,  Turkey  to  Gonstantine;  the  youth 
fed  onKaramsin's  history  and  counsels,  with  the 
living  I^apoleon  for  an  object  of  emulation — a 
summer  in  London  and  Paris  a.d.  1814,  for 
a  lesson  in  the  Western  appreciation  of  Russia, — 
and  a  Congress  of  Vienna  to  teach  him  the  means 
of  conquest;  the  man  on  whom  the  opinion  of 
others  or  the  "force  of  his  own  merit,**  devolved 
the  crown  of  Empire  in  preference  to  an  elder 
brother;  the  despot  inflamed  to  rage  and  fear 
by  simultaneous  insurrections  at  his  accession, 
followed  by  a  constitutional  rebellion  in  his  most 
valued  province;  the  haughty  schemer,  made 
prouder  by  success  and  more  crafty  by  difficul-: 
ties ;  the  lord  paramount  of  Europe,  flattered  by 
the  courtesies  of  Western  Powers,  the  obsequious 
friendships  of  German  princes,  the  fears  of  the 
Porte,  the  groans  of  Poland,  the  agony  of 
Austria; — and  in  these  pictures,  philosophic 
democrats  read  a  claim  to  their  charity  as  well 
as  to  their  hatred — a  palliation  even  of  his 
fiendish  cruelties,  much  more  of  his  criminal 
ambition.  Despising  the  cant  that  would  acquit 
him  of  enormous  sins  against  his  race  because  he 
was  sinless  to  his  family,  and  was  even  exem- 
plary in  the  discharge  of  self-appointed  duties, — 
they  would  yet  rebuke  the  storm  of  execration 
let  loose  by  the  pharisaical  priests  of  constitu- 
tionalism, with  the  words  that  once  screened  a 
far  less  sinner — "Let  him  that  is  ^dthout  sin 
among  you  cast  the  first  stone.**  .  The  kings  and 
statesmen  who  flattered  Nicholas  in  Windsor 
hospitalities,  the  secret  correspondence,  and  Par- 
liamentary speeches, — ^the  journalists  who  de- 
fended his  policy  in  articles  eloquent  as  those 


which  now  vituperate  his  memory — ^may  most 
appropriately  be  reminded  of  oonsiderations  of 
which  they  may  themselves  some  day  stand  in 
need. 

Is  it  firom  some  dim  sense  of  this  propriety 
that  the  court  of  Vienna  has  renewed  at  his 
death  former  marks  of  honour  to  that  tall 
"Sire  and  brother*'  whose  protection  was  not 
less  irritating  than  indispensable ;— or  do  these 
posthumous  acknowledgments  of  obligation  omen 
the  long-postponed  sublimity  of  ingratitude? 
There  is  a  tertium  quid  more  probable  thnn 
either.  In  the  profession  of  confidence  that  the 
dangers  of  Russian  encroachment  have  disap- 
peared with  their  great  embodiment,  Austria 
may  find  a  pretext  for  further  continuance  of 
that  neutrality  which  is  essential  to  her  con- 
tinued existence.  To  her,  if  to  any,  the  death 
of  Nicholas  may  be  a  real  relief  from  anxieties 
that  must  be  becoming  intolerable — ^the  side- 
door  of  escape  from  a  path  in  which  stand  still 
was  the  only  safety,  and  in  which  stand  still 
might  not  be  always  possible.  But,  in  truth, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Austrian  diplomacy, 
co-operating  with  the  good  sense  of  Nicholas, 
had  already  provided  a  termination  of  the 
difficulty.  His  death  did  but  delay  for  a  few 
days  the  commencement  of  negociations  on 
the  basis  of  the  Pour  Points.  That  basis 
has  been  laid  with  a  rapidity  quite  tin- 
usual  in  congresses,  and  therefore  intimating 
a  mutual  eagerness  to  reach  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  first  and  second  points — though  in* 
volving  nothing  less  than  the  future  government 
of  Molda-Wallachia  by  five  powers  instead  of 
two,  and  the  custody  of  that  great  European 
river,  the  possession  of  which  gives  political 
power  as  well  as  commercial  privilege — have 
also  been  arranged  with  admirable  promptitude. 
The  third, — ^nothing  more  important  or  deHcate 
than  the  command  of  the  finest  strategical  and 
mercantile  position  in  the  world ;  the  straits  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese — is  understood  to  be  in 
course  of  easy  adjustment.  The  fourth — the 
position  of  Russia  in  the  Crimea;  Sebastopol, 
with  or  without  its  forts  and  fleet — ^no  longer 
threatens  to  prove  a  Gordian  knot ;  a  challenge 
to  the  stronger  sword.  After  some  opposition 
from  the  "Emperor  Louis,**  the  Allies  are  re- 
ported to  have  consented  that  Russia  shall  retain 
the  harbour  and  fortress  a  six  months*  siege  has 
failed  either  to  shake  or  starve,  on  agreeing  to 
reduce  her  fleet.  We  write  of  this  proposition 
as  though  it  were  authentic,  simply  because  it  is 
the  only  version  of  Lord  John's  mission  con- 
sistent with  well  known  facts.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  Russia  will  surrender  a  strong- 
hold of  proved  impregnability,  and  equally  so 
that  England  and  Prance  would  be  content  to 
leave  it  as  they  found  it.  The  rupture  of  a 
negociation  on  a  point  so  well  understood  would 
cover  the  diplomatists  with  dishonour;  the 
policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen  excluded  the  dimi- 
nution of  Russian  territory;  that  policy  Lord 
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Palmenton  took  office  on  condition  of  carrying 
ont;  and,  finally,  the  reduction  of  the  Black 
Sea  fleet  would  be  the  literal  accomplishment  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  corrected  undertaking.  We 
can  discoyer  no  other  basis  on  which  peace  is 
now  attainable ;  and  it  is  therefore  such  a  peace 
we  would  have  the  people  of  England  take  into 
their  consideration. 

Not,  howerer,  with  a  view  to  its  ratification 
or  revocation — not  for  any  present  purpose,  but 
retrospectively  and  prospectively — a  preparation 
for  the  future  in  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  past — a  lesson  at  once  in  morality  and  policy. 
With  the  return  of  Lord  John  Eusscll  from 
Yiemia,  bringing  with  him  the  assent  of  Russia 
to  our  own  propositions,  the  war  will  have  be- 
come simply  historical.     The  joy-beUs  vnll  ring 
over  the  death  at  once  'of  our  hopes  and  fears. 
The  peace  of  which  every  one  will  be  glad  and 
every  one  ashamed,  will  be  carried  into  effect 
with  the  assent  of  universal  discontent.    There 
will  remain  no  interest,  material  or  political,  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  opposition.  Traders  will 
be  but  too  glad  to  find  markets  re- opened — 
industry  cannot  but  thankfully  accept  release 
from  depression.     As  the  year  wears  on,  the 
capitalist  and  the  labourer  look  with  a  common 
though  unequal  anxiety  upon  the  fields  whose 
late  abundance  did  not  save  us  from  the  pains 
of  dearth,  and  whose  possible  deficiency  appals 
the  stoutest.      These  material  interests  plead 
strongly  for  peace,   even  in  the  bosom  of  a 
proud  and  resolute  people.     And  what  is  there 
to  plead  on  the  other  side  }     l^ot  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Russian  power — for  we  have  dared  it 
upon  both  elements,  and  either  our  challenge 
has  been  refused  or  our  champions  signally  vic- 
torious.   Not  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Turkey — 
for  we  all  see  now  that  Turkey  has  little  to  fear 
but  from  her  allies.     Not  zeal  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe — for  there  can  be  no  zeal  without  faith; 
and  we  have  discovered  that  never  was  delusion 
so  pitiable  as  that  in  which  we  credited  our  oli- 
garchial government  with  the  sincere  purpose  of 
reclaiming  by  war  the  interests  they  had  be- 
trayed in  peace  and  still  betray  in  negociation. 
There  has  settled  upon  the  mind  of  JBritain  a 
deep  distrust  and  aimless  indignation  ;  a  feeling 
of  dis-illusion  and  darkness — ^an  angry  conscious- 
ness of  having  been  desperately  misled,  and  of 
petulant  resolve  to*aocept  no  other  guidance; 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  stands  still, 
because  uncertain  where    any  step  may  lead 
bim  —  yet  not  without  apprehension  that  to 
stand  still    may    be  to    await   disaster.     The 
oomrage    of    the    Manchester    school    in    the 
maintenance    of   their  doctrine,   has  produced 
its  natural  effect — a    suspicion    that   men    so 
much  in  earnest  may  be  in  the  right ;  especially 
•s  no  other  men  are  in  earnest.     The  exposure 
of  ministerial  duplicity  in  the  negociations  that 
preluded  the  war,  and  of  ministerial  imbecility  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  has  provoked  the  irri- 
tated conviction  that  there  is  neither  honesty  nor 


power  among  our  hereditary  rulers-— that  we 
must  submit  to  the  mortification  of  temporary 
failure  in  our  highest,  most  generous  purposes ; 
and  that  to  suspend  the  war  till  we  have  recon- 
structed our  whole  governmental  method, — ^from 
the  selection  of  cabinet  ministers  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  storekeepers  and  enlistment  of  powder- 
monkeys, — will  be  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
Europe  as  well  as  for  the  restoration  of  English 
honour.  There  is  but  one  alternative  of  Peace, 
namely,  Poland;  and  how  deeply  that  is  de- 
spaired of,  we  may  judge  from  the  dissolution, 
after  a  precarious  existence,  of  the  Anglo>  Polish 
Association,  whose  addresses  breathed  not  less  the 
common  sentiment  of  Englishmen  than  the  fer- 
vent aspiration  of  Poles.  Peace,  then,  we  say, 
even  on  conditions  fraught  with  future  dangers ; 
peace,  though  only  an  armistice  disguised  by  the 
name  of  treaty — ^is  accepted  beforehand  by  the 
people  which  flatters  itself  it  has  the  power  of 
choice. 

But  this  prospective  peace,  we  also  say,  wiU 
be  accepted  only  as  an  arrangement,  not  as  a 
settlement;  for  it  is  felt  to  be  a  peace  that 
secures  notjiing  but  future  opportunities  of  war 
— ^a  peace  devised  by  Austria,  in  hostility  to 
Turkey,  if  not  in  friendship  to  Russia-^a  peace 
exacted  by  Providence,  who  sometimes  punishes 
nations  through  their  pride,  and  even  through 
their  better  feelings,  as  well  as  through  their 
interest ;  imposed  upon  us  as  the  penalty  of  our 
preference  of  the  strong  to  the  right,  of  the 
safe  to  the  just.  It  is  felt,  moreover,  that  the 
struggle  in  which  we  have  so  grievously  and 
gratuitously  suffered,  cannot  be  long  suspended ; 
that  the  disappointed  nationalities,  taught  by  this 
bitter  experience  of  our  bad  feith  to  rely  only 
upon  themselves,  will  make  their  own  opportunity ; 
that  neither  the  policy  of  Russia  nor  the  necessi- 
ties of  Turkey  can  permit  the  postponement  to 
another  generation  of  the  conflict  devolved  for 
decision  upon  this  ;  and  that  in  that  conflict  we 
cannot  be  neutral.  So  far  from  curing  us  of  the 
disposition  to  interfere  between  unequal  com- 
batants, the  war  has  shown  us  that  non-inter- 
ference is  an  impossibility  to  a  first-rate  Power 
and  a  free  State.  We  have,  therefore,  to  pre- 
pare, while  signing  articles  of  pacification,  for  a 
renewal  of  hostilities.  The  ''  coming  struggle" 
may  be,  it  is  true,  confined  to  a  competition  of 
moral  influences — but  only  by  such  a  restoration 
of  our  character  for  straightforwardness  and  re- 
solution as  now  appears  hopeless.  But  come  it 
will;  and  if  it  have  to  be  fought  out  then,  as 
now,  it  will  not  he  evaded.  The  work  of  the 
intervening  time  is, — ^the  conquest  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  will  of  the  British  nation. 

In  that  work,  we  can  suppose  the  observance 
of  "  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer "  not  al- 
together useless.  Setting  aside  the  spiritual 
benefit, — the  Heavenly  aid,  or  the  subjective 
strengthening, — to  be  expected  from  such  ex- 
ercises, and  waiving  objections  to  the  authority 
or  the  phraseology  of  the  Royal  proclamation, — 
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we  can  imagine  the  attainment  of  unexpected 
good.  When  the  Government  calls  upon  the 
nation  to  humble  itself  for  sins  of  which  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  guiltless,  but  of  which 
the  Goyemment  has  been  all  but  formally  con< 
victed — when  the  conscious  humiliation  of  the 
people  in  the  sight  of  its  neighbours  has  become 
so  intolerable  to  its  self-love,  that  no  forms  of 
humiliation  can  adequately  express  it — when 
even  Court  preachers  feel  compelled  to  suggest 
that  Gk>d  does  not  inflict  the  evils  we  beseech 
him  to  remove — ^when  the  people  get  a  whole 
day  for  reflection  (some  of  them  compulsorily 
"  fasting'')  upon  the  object  and  conduct  of  the 
expedition  which  we  pray  Heaven  to  crown 
with  victory — ^when  a  Parliamentary  inquest  is 
holden  upon  the  perished  thousands  of  soldiers 
alleged  to  be  alive  and  flt  for  duty,  and  the 
Litany  is  interpolated  with  special  petitions  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  notoriously  abandoned  to 
an  abominable  excess  of  neglect  and  an  absurd 
excess  of  system— when  contrasts  and  anomalies 
thus  significant  are  crowded  upon  the  public 
mind,  either  the  days  of  dotage  have  set  in,  or 
a  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

But  we  have  fer  less  hope  from  "Fasts," 
however  duly  observed,  than  from  the  continuous 
action  of  that  dropping  rain  of  intelligence  which 
neither  the  obduracy  of  ignorance  nor  of  indif- 
ference can  resist.  The  Press  had  never  a  grander 
function  to  fulfil  than  at  this  conjuncture  of 
party  disorganisation  and  inorganic  public  senti- 
ment, with  the  gravest  of  poUticsd  exigences. 
Thus  far,  and  in  comparison  to  its  means,  the 
Pjness  has  grandly  fulfilled  that  function.  The 
Timei  has  gone  far  to  expiate  its  misdirection  of 
the  governing  classes  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
war,  by  the  relentiess  exposure  of  its  astounding 
mismanagement.  The  periodical  Press  has  con- 
tributed information  so  various  as  to  have  greatiy 
facilitated  the  exposition  of  principles.  And 
private  pens  have  displayed  an  independent  yet 
consentaneous  activity  that  will  not  permit  just 
opinions  much  longer  to  sufler  from  the  absence 
of  rudimentary  knowledge.  A  foot-note  to  the 
first  page  of  this  article  enumerates  but  a  few  of 
the  works,  recently  published,  that  might 
have  been  named  there.  Mr.  Fowler's  His- 
tory of  the  War  has  an  interest  and  utility 
independent  of  criticism.  Miss  Brabazon's 
'<  lives  of  the  Czars"  is  a  careful  and  graceful 
compilation ;  with  no  &ult  that  we  can  discover 


>  but  the  feminine  ones  of  amiable  credulity  in 
I  the  personal  goodness  of  public  wrong-doers, 
and  a  rather  excessive  particularity  in  matters 
of  costume  and  ceremony.  Mr.  Bamett's  ser- 
mon is  a  philosophical  and  eloquent  production ; 
alike  just  in  judgment  and  powerful  in  expres- 
sion. "No,  XI.  of  the  Political  Fly  Sheets  is  a 
reprint  of  some  of  Mr.  TJrquhart's  letters  on  the 
Four  Points;  to  be  despised  neither  for  the 
slightness  of  the  vehicle  nor  the  extravagance  of 
the  author,  whose  wildest  vaticinations  acquire 
a  claim  to  respect  from  the  accomplishment  of 
events  which  only  he  had  the  genius  to  foresee 
or  the  courage  to  predict.  Mr.  Eichard's  Letter 
should  be  welcome  to  all  who  have  the  honour 
of  England  at  heart — for  it  demonstrates  that 
the  English  people  were  not  guilty  of  the  folly 
and  crime  of  preferrii%  Austrian  to  Polish  help. 
The  reprint  from  the  Sheffield  Free  Fress  is 
valuable  as  a  cheap  and  cogent  exposition  of  the 
central  question  of  the  day.  The  Brussels 
pamphlet,  suppressed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  tortured  by  our  English  ciitics,  is  very 
likely  to  be  an  advertisement  of  Prince  Na- 
poleon's readiness  to  supplant  his  cousin ;  but  it 
is  also  an  intimation  of  French  suspicions  that  the 
Crimean  expedition  was  nothing  but  an  Austrian 
trap  for  Napoleonic  fatalism  and  English  anti- 
nationalism  :  after  the  most  vigorous  elimination 
of  disproved  or  doubtful  facts,  enough  remains 
to  show  that  the  enterprise  was  conceived  with- 
out knowledge,  accepted  without  deliberation, 
and  undertaken  with  reluctance.  And  if  there 
be  aught  else  needing  to  be  shown,  for  the 
awakening  of  two  nations  from  a  delusion  or 
indifference  inexpressibly  perilous  to  both,  it 
wiU  be  found  in  that  solenm  farewell  which 
Mazzini  has  addressed  to  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Italy.  Kcsolving  to  terminate  an 
existence  of  enforced  idleness,  the  Society 
opened  the  pages  of  its  instructive  Record  once 
more  to  the  pen  that  has  written  decrees  from 
the  Capitol,  and  may  yet  date  there  in  some 
advanced  year  of  a  new  Italian  epoch.  In  a 
single  sentence,  embedded  among  paragraphs 
instinct  with  the  eloquence  of  devotedness  and 
genius,  he  prescribes  to  a  proud  but  humiliated 
people  the  one  method  by  which  they  can  aspire 
again  to  be  great : — 

Pint  conquer  a  victory  at  home;  then  levive  yoor 
noUe  agitations  for  Italy,  and,  through  Italy,  for  the 
world. 
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THE     POLISH     QUESTION 

"With  the  exception  of  the  introduction  by  Sir 
John  Pakington  of  an  educational  measure  which 
has  surprised,  by  its  completeness  and  liberality, 
all  wlio  had  not  observed  with  impartial  close- 
ness its  author's  previous  career,  the  principal 
Parliamentary  incidents  of  the  month  class  them- 
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selves  under  these  two  heads.  There  have  been 
discussions  in  Conmiittee  of  Supply  which 
brought  out  instances  of  extravagant  wasteful- 
ness in  the  service  of  tho  war,  as  monstrous  aa 
the  instances  of  neglect  accumulated  by  the  Com- 
mittee up-stairs ;  but  no  hostile  vote  has  been 
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taken.  The  only  (Goyemmental)  question  on 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  divided  is 
that  of  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp, — and 
the  only  important  Ministerial  statement  that  on 
the  relations  of  Poland  to  Germany. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  being  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  son-in-law,  and  the  leader  of  a  very  influ- 
ential public,  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  was 
naturally  desired  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
found  such  difficulties  in  getting  or  keeping 
together  a  presentable  Government.  When  the 
Peelites  retired,  there  appeared  no  obstruc- 
tion, and  the  philanthropic  Earl  entered  the 
Ministry  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. In  two  days  he  seceded  !  What  he 
sav  or  heard  in  that  snug  party  of  remark- 
ably quiet  men,  so  soon  to  affright  him  off, 
may  never  be  known ;  but  it  is  no  improbable 
conjecture,  that  his  response  to  a  memorial  from 
a  Polish  meeting  at  Bath  had  provoked  an  at- 
tempt at  defining  the  limits  of  individual  respon- 
sibility on  so  serious  a  question.  The  new  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  however,  has  had  the  courage  fur- 
ther to  test  these  limitations.  Having  accepted 
a  sabordinate  office,  he  had  to  present  himself  at 
Tamworth ;  and  there  boldly  proposed  to  throw 
over  Austria  for  "  humbugging "  us,  and  take 
up  with  Poland ;  adding,  that  only  by  the  re- 
storation of  Poland  and  Hungary  to  indepen- 
dence, can  the  encroachments  of  Kussia  be 
effectually  resisted.  An  alarmed  Conservative 
inquired  of  the  Premier  whether  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  had  not  demanded  an  explanation  of 
this  unusual  language  ?  The  noble  Ix)rd  replied, 
vith  a  moro  than  literal  truthfulness,  that 
Austria  was  perfectly  of  our  (that  is,  of  his) 
opinions;  that  the  British  Government  would 
deprecate  the  separation  of  Hungary  from 
Austria  as  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  an 
empire  essential  to  the  balance  of  power ;    and 


that,  as  to  Poland ,  and  here  he  made  a 

portentous  pause, — that  kingdom,  in  its  present 
condition,  was  a  standing  menace  to  Germany. 
Encouraged  by  this  oracular  utterance,  Mr. 
Phinn  brought  on,  a  week  later,  a  motion  for 
an  address,  praying  her  Majesty  to  make  the 
restoration  of  Poland  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace.  Thereupon,  Lord  Pahnerston  made  a 
speech  that  might  have  been  copied  from  JSim- 
«flr(?  of  1831-2;  deprecating  interference  with 
the  prerogative,  professing  utmost  sympathy 
with  the  victims  of  a  great  crime,  and  requesting 
that  the  motion  be  withdrawn ;  which  was  done 
accordingly,  with  an  alacrity  that  should  not  be 
foi^tten  when  a  recordership  is  vacant. 

The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
Comewall  Lewis,  declined  to  adopt  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's scheme  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  of 
newspapers ;  but  substituted  for  it  a  resolution 
affirming  the  principle  involved,  and  subse- 
quently introduced  a  bill,  which  was  read  a 
second  time  by  a  majority  of  fifty-four  [215  to 
161].  The  details  of  neither  measure  are  perfect : 
the  public  convenience  might,  we  believe,  be 
fer  better  consulted,  and  the  revenue  ensured 
from  loss,  by  the  imposition  of  a  halfpenny 
postal  stamp  on  small  newspapers  and  for  one 
transmissidn.  But  we  warmly  congratulate  our 
readers  on  so  triumphant  a  result  of  the 
advocacy  in  which  we  and  they  have  never 
ceased  to  be  interested, — a  result  the  more  gra- 
tifying because  achieved  in  the  face  of  "  objec- 
tions "  recklessly  mendacious  and  malicious; 
happily  characterised  in  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton's  splendid  speech  as  the  *'  eclecticism  of 
twaddle  and  bugbear."  It  was  high  time  to 
emancipate  the  press,  if  only  for  its  vindication 
from  the  disgraceful  pretences  of  self-elected 
representatives. 
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Wanderings  in    Corsica :    its  History  and  its 
Heroes.     Translated  from  the  German  of  Fkb- 
DDTiTJD  GBEGOsovnys,   by  Alexander  Mitir. 
In  Two  Vols.  ("Miscellany  of  Foreign  Litera- 
ture.")   Edinburgh  :  Constable  and  Co. 
"Ijt  the  north  of  Europe,"  confesses  M.  Grego- 
rovius,  "  we  know  little  more  of  Corsica  than 
that  Napoleon  was  bom  there,  that  Pasquale 
PaoU  struggled  heroically  there  for  freedom,  and 
that  the  Corsicans  practise  hospitality  and  the 
Vendetta,  and  are  the  most  daring  bandits."    We 
m  England  must  confess  to  as  dfender  a  know- 
ledge of  an  island  not  less  remarkable,  in  its 
way,  than  our  own;  but  our  interest  in  that 
island  has  been  intensified  by  the  "  Corsican 
Brothers."    Few  of  us  have  heard  of  Boswell's 
Paoli,--but  we  all  know  Mr.  Duality  Kean. 

The  traveller  who  was  attracted  to  Corsica  by 
only  an  indefinable  expectation  of  adventure, 


has  found  in  its  people,  scenery,  and  history^ 
the  materials  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  light  upon.  Our 
Foreign-literature  reviewers  confessed  its  attrac- 
tiveness two  or  three  months  since;  and  the 
Messrs.  Constable  have  shown  judicious  promp- 
titude in  adding  it  to  their  Miscellany.  Mr. 
Muir's  translation  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  in 
the  qualities  most  required  by  English  readers. 
A  very  agreeable  style  gives  rapid  currency  to 
narratives  and  sketches  that  would  be  worth 
digging  out  of  the  roughest  diction.  We  con- 
fidently expect  to  see  a  work  of  such  compound 
excellence  republished  in  many  shapes,  and 
attain  a  wide  popularity. 

There  are  two  lines  of  interest  running  through 
M.  Gregorovius'  pages — the  historical  and  the 
domestic ;  the  heroic  and  the  outlaw ;  and  these 
!are  almost  equally  romantic.     The  latter  was 
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the  first  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  explorer.    His ' 
landing  on  Corsican  soil  was  at  Bastia,  and  in 
the  night: — 

Our  boat  landed  us  at  the  qnay,  on  which  the  scanty 
light  of  some  hand-lanterns  showed  a  group  of  doganieri 
and  sailors  standing.  The  boatman  sprang  on  shore.  I  have 
hardly  ever  seen  a  man  of  more  repulsive  aspect.  He  wore 
the  Phrygian  cap  of  red  wool,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied 
over  one  eye ;  he  was  a  veritable  Charon,  and  the  bound*  j 
less  fury  with  which  he  screamed  to  the  passengers, , 
swearing  at  them,  and  examining  the  faces  by  the  light  | 
of  his  lantern,  gave  me  at  once  a  specimen  of  the  ungo- 
vernably passionate  temperament  of  the  Corsicans. 

The  group  on  the  quay  were  talking  eagerly.  1  heard 
them  tdl  how,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  a  Corsican  had 
murdered  his  neighbour  with  three  thrusts  of  a  dagger 
ammazzaio,  ammazzato — ^a  word  never  out  of  my  ears  in 
Corsica  (ammazato  contre  copoi  di  pugnaU).  "  On  what 
account  ?"  "  Merely  in  the  heat  of  conversation :  the 
sbirri  are  after  him ;  he  will  be  in  the  macchia  by  this 
time."  The  mm^Jda  is  the  bush.  I  heard  the  woid 
macchia  in  Corsica  just  as  often  as  ammazato  or  tombato. 
He  has  taken  to  the  macchia,  is  as  much  as  to  say  he  has 
turned  bandit. 

In  a  town  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
stranger  could  not  find  a  night's  lodging.  He 
encountered  four  other  visitors  in  the  same  per- 
plexity ;  and  they  together  made  application  to 
the  sbirri,  who  led  them  to  a  house  kept  by  an 
old  soldier.  As  they  stood  knocking  at  the  door, 
they  learned  something  more  of  the  state  of 
society  in  Corsica : — 

Some  one  ran  past— our  sbirri  after  him,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  and  both  had  vanished  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  What  was  it  ?  What  did  this  hot  pursuit 
mean  ?  After  some  time,  the  sbirri  returned :  he  had 
imagined  the  runner  was  the  murderer.  "  But  he,"  said 
he,  **  is  already  in  the  hills,  or  some  fisherman  has  set 
him  over  to  Elba  or  Capraja.  A  short  while  ago,  we  shot 
Arrighi  in  the  mountains ;  Massori,  too,  and  Serapino. 
That  was  a  tough  fight  with  Arrighi ;  he  killed  five  of 
our  people.'* 

A  few  days  later,  the  traveller  was  scarcely 
surprised  to  find  a  guillotine  erected  on  the 
fashionable  promenade  of  Bastia;  but  the  in- 
formation elicited  by  his  questions,  sent  him  off 
to  read  the  "  Inferno  "  as  a  relief  from  the  real 
horrors  that  surrounded  him : — 

•*  Who  is  it  they  are  going  to  execute?" 

*'  Bracciamozzo  (Strong-arm).  He  is  only  three-and- 
twenty.  The  sbirri  caught  him  in  the  mountains;  but 
he  defended  himself  like  a  devil.  They  shot  him  in  the 
arm.    The  arm  was  taken  off,  and  it  healed." 

'*  What  has  he  done?" 

*'  Dio  mio I  he  has  killed  ten  men!" 

••  Ten  men!  and  for  what?" 

"  Out  of  capriccio" 

Brigandage  is  itself  but  one  fruit  of  the  upas 
that  is  the  perverted  growth  of  the  Corsican 
heart*  Revenge  is  a  religion  with  these  dwellers 
in  the  centre  of  Christendom.  To  forgive  an 
offence  is  infamous,  particularly  with  the  softer 
sex.  Mothers  inculcate  blood-shedding  in  their 
cradle  songs.  The  girls  have  a  favourite  air,  in 
which  twelve  lives  are  declared  insufficient  to 
avenge  one's — ^boots !  When  a  man  is  slain  in 
a  quarrel,  his  widow  fastens  a  rag  dipped  in  his 
blood  to  the  dress  of  a  son  who  may  seem  slow 
to  avenge.     The  primary  assassin  flees  to  the 


mountains,  and  becomes  a  bandit — a  fugitLve  at 
once  from  public  justice  and  private  hatred.  Sis 
is  probably  safe, — but  he  has  relatives;  and 
they,  even  to  the  second  cousin,  are  involved  in  the 
vendetta,  or  family  feud.  They  go  about  armed, 
and  convert  their  houses  into  fortresses.  Even 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  quarrel  may  linger 
on — but  will  surely  be  washed  out  in  blood.  In 
a  population  of  250,000,  there  have  been  com- 
mitted 4,300  murders  since  1821.  And  many 
give  and  take  wounds  that  make  life-long  scars : — 

I  see  walking  ahont  here  in  the  streets  of  Bastia,  a 
man  whom  the  people  call  Kasoni,  from  his  large  uose. 
He  is  of  gigantic  size,  and  his  repulave  features  are 
additionally  disfigured  by  the  scar  of  a  frigfatfbl 
wound  in  his  eye.  Some  years  ago,  he  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Pietre  Nera.  He  insulted  another  in- 
habitant of  the  place.  This  man  swore  revenge.  Naaoni 
intrenched  himself  in  his  house  and  closed  up  the  window, 
to  protect  himself  from  balls.  A  considerable  time  passeii, 
and  one  day  he  ventured  abroad.  In  a  moment^  hia  foe 
sprang  upon  him,  a  pruning-knifo  in  his  hand.  They 
wrestled  fearfully.  Kasoni  was  overpowered;  and  hia 
adversary,  who  had  already  given  him  a  blow  in  the 
neck,  was  on  the  point  of  hewing  off  his  head  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  when  some  people  came  np.  Nasoni  re- 
covered; the  other  escaped  to  the  macchia.  Agun  a 
considerable  time  passed.  Once  more  Nasoni  v^ttured 
into  the  street.  A  ball  struck  him  in  the  eye.  They 
raised  the  wounded  man ;  and  again  his  giant  nature 
conquered  and  healed  him.  The  furious  bandit  now 
ravaged  his  enemy's  vineyard  during  the  nighty  and  at- 
tempted to  fire  his  house.  Naaoni  removed  to  the  dty, 
and  goes  about  there  as  a  living  example  of  Corsican  re- 
venge— an  object  of  horror  to  the  peaceable  stranger 
who  inquires  his  history.  I  saw  the  hideous  man  one 
day  on  the  shore,  but  not  without  his  double- barreL 
His  looks  made  my  flesh  creep ;  he  was  like  the  demon 
of  revenge  himself. 

A  no  less  remarkable  and  much  more  pleasing 
celebrity  of  Bastia  is  a  woman  who  may  be 
seen  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head. 
She  might  have  been  Princess  of  Sweden, 
and  consort  of  a  king ;  for  her  mother,  a  village 
girl,  was  courted  by  Bemadotte,  when  a  conimon 
soldier,  at  work  on  the  roads,  and  refused  to  him 
by  her  parents.  A  few  miles  &om  the  town  is 
the  bridge  where  Massena  gained  bis  first  step 
in  promotion  from  the  ranks.  Besides  giving  an 
emperor  to  France,  Corsica  has  given  to  Eome 
two  popes,  to  Algiers  a  dey,  and  to  Morocco  a 
Sultana.  But  none  of  these  are  of  Corsica's 
proudest  breed — her  race  of  domestic,  patriot 
heroes.  Cruelly  vexed  by  Grenoese,  Greek,  and 
German,  Turk  and  Frank,  the  little  isle  of  granite 
and  lava  has  never  wanted  sons  stem  as  the 
granite  and  hot  as  the  lava,  in  her  service.  In 
her  long  struggle  with  Genoa — in  whose  cor- 
rupt administration  the  vendetta  had'its  origin — 
a  succession  of  splendid  characters  was  produced; 
and  some  beautiful  episodes  of  freedom  and  tran- 
quillity enjoyed.  Here  is  the  picture  of  a  Ooi^ 
sican  of  the  sixteenth  century — Sampiero : — 

Sampiero  was  above  the  middle  height,  of  proud  and 
martial  bearing,  dark  and  siern,  with  black  curly  hair 
and  beard.  His  eye  was  piercing;  his  words  few,  finn« 
and  impressive.  Though  a  son  of  nstnre,  and  without 
education,  he  possessed  acute  perceptions  and  nDernng 
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Jndgment.  His  friends  accused  him  of  seeking  the  sove- 
mgntj  of  his  native  island:  he  sought  only  its  freedom. 
He  lived  as  simply  as  a  shepherd,  wore  the  woollen 
blouse  of  his  country,  and  slept  on  the  naked  earth. 
He  had  lived  at  the  most  luxurious  courts  of  his 
Ume^at  those  of  Florence  and  Versailles;  but  he 
had  contracted  none  of  their  hoUowness  of  prin- 
ciple or  corrupt  morality.  The  rugged  patriot  could 
murder  his  wife  because  she  had  betrayed  herself 
and  her  child  to  her  country's  enemies  ;  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  those  crimes  that  pervert  nature,  and  those 
principles  that  would  refine  the  vile  abuse  into  a  phi- 
losophy of  lite.  He  was  simple,  rugged,  and  grand, 
headlong  and  terrible  in  anger,  a  whole  man,  and 
fashioned  in  the  mightiest  mould  of  primitive  nature. 

Gaffori,  one  of  the  triumvirs  elected  to  head 
the  struggle  of  1743  against  the  Genoese, 
rivalled  in  the  supremacy  of  his  patriotism 
even  the  immortal  Tell : — 

Giampetro  Gaflbri,  a  man  of  unusual  heroism,  marched 
upon  Corte  and  attacked  the  citadel,  which  occupies  a 
strong  position  upon  a  steep  crag.  The  Genoese  com- 
mandant saw  that  it  must  necessarily  fall,  if  the  heavy 
fire  of  the  Corsicans  continued  long  enough  to  make 
another  breach.  He  therefore  had  Gaffbri's  young  son, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner,  bound  to  the  walls  of  the 
citadel,  in  order  to  stop  the  firing.  The  Corsicans  were 
horror-struck  to  see  Gaffori*8  son  hanging  on  the  wall, 
and  their  cannon  instiintly  became  silent:  not  another 
shot  was  fired.  Giampetro  shuddered  ;  then,  breaking 
the  deep  silence,  he  shouted  **  Fire  !"  and  with  re- 
doubled fury  the  artillery  again  began  to  play  upon  the 
walls.  A  breach  was  made  and  stormed,  but  the  boy 
remained  uninjured,  and  the  heroic  father  enjoyed  the 
reward  of  clasping  his  living  son  to  his  breast. 

.The  constitution  adopted  by  the  ]N'ational 
Assembly  of  1735,  elected  by  manhood  suf- 
frage, and  feithful  to  its  constituents — the  ro- 
mantic story  of  Theodore  the  Adventurer,  first 
and  last  king  of  Corsica — the  wisdom  and  valour 
of  Paoli — ^the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the 
French — the  family  and  early  life  of  Napoleon 
— ^the  present  temper  of  the  islanders  towards 
the  master  on  whom  they  have  been  so 
splendidly  avenged — besides  a  hundred  tales  of 
lawlessness  and  superstition, — ^might  each  fur- 
nish a  passage  for  note  or  extract.  But  we  reso- 
lutely put  aside  volumes  so  tempting,  with  the 
intention  (but  hardly  the  hope)  of  recurring  to 
them  in  some  happy,  idle  hour. 

Euisian  Life  in  the  Interior ;  or,  the  Experiences 
of  a  Sportsman,  By  Ivan  TouRGHExiEFr,  of 
Moscow.  Edited  by  James  D.  MfiiKLEJoim. 
Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black, 

This  translation  from  the  French  of  a  work 
published  at  Moscow  in  1852,  probably  owes  its 
i^pearance  in  these  latitudes  to  that  equivocal 
appetite  for  everything  from  or  about  llussia 
that  is  a  symptom  of  the  war  fever ;  but  it  has 
more  independent  merits,  and  will  enjoy,  we 
hope,  a  longer  entertainment.  It  will  not 
altogether  disappoint  those  who  may  go  to  it  for 
illustrations  of  the  political  and  social  results  of 
Czarism  and  serfdom ;  but  there  are  other 
reasons  besides  its  escape  from  the  censor's  veto, 
for  believing  that  it  was  written  with  no  parti- 
cular "  purpose."    It  was  originally  published 


as  the  Journal  of  a  Sportsman ;  and  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  shrewd,  observant,*  kind- 
hearted  gentleman,  more  intimate  with  nature 
than  with  books,  and  more  interested  in  men 
than  in  systems.  On  its  first  page  we  have  re- 
marked the  differences  between  the  peasants  of 
the  provinces  of  Orel  and  Kalenga — a  difference 
analogous'  to  that  between  the  peasantry  of  two 
contiguous  provinces  of  Ireland  ;  but  instead  of 
tracing  up  the  difference  to  its  cause,  the  Sports- 
man is  content  to  note  the  relative  value  of  each 
to  gentlemen  of  his  pursuits.  On  many  a  sub- 
sequent page  we  have  awfully  significant  indi- 
cations of  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  serf, 
body  and  soul,  to  his  owner,  and  his  owner's 
bailiffs ;  but  no  hint  that  the  Avriter  is  conscious 
of  aught  but  the  duty  of  being  just  and  kind  to 
these  poor  people.  Even  his  model  peasant  is 
chiefly  remarkable,  in  our  eyes,  for  his  contempt 
of  women ;  "  in  which,"  says  M.  Tourghenieff, 
there  will  appear  nothing  surprising,  *'when 
one  considers  that  in  Russia  there  is  no  song  more 
faithfully  preserved  than  that  which  represents 
a  mother-in-law  as  saying,  '  What  sort  of  a  son 
are  you  ?  what  sort  of  a  head  of  a  family  will 
you  be  ?— you  who  have  a  young  wife,  and  never 
give  her  a  beating.'  " 

Among  the  Moscow  gentleman's  country 
friends  is  one  Arcadi  Pavlytch  Pienotchkin,  a  re- 
tired officer  of  the  Guards.     At  breakfast : — 

*'  How  does  it  happen  th.it  the  wine  has  not  been 
heated?"  he  said  in  a  dry  voicj  to  one  of  his  valets. 
The  man  trembled,  grew  pale,  and  stood  as  if  he  were 
potrifii'd.  **  I  have  asked  you  a  question,  my  dear 
friend,"  rc'^uined  the  young  lord,  with  a  studied  calm, 
his  largo  eye  turned  full  on  the  poor  man,  who  twisted 
convulsively  the  napkin  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  under 
the  fascination  of  his  master's  serpent  look  was  quite 
unable  to  articulate  a  syllable. 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  dropped  his  head,  and  contrived  to 
look  in  a  pensive  way  at  the  unfortunate  culprit,  but 
from  beneath  his  eyebrows. 

*'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Sir,*'  he  said,  addressing  me, 
with  an  amiable  smile,  and  laying  his  hand  in  a  con- 
fidential wny  on  my  knees;  and  he  looked  again  in 
silence  at  the  valet.  '*  Go  I"  he  said  at  last,  raising  his 
eyebrows.  He  touched  the  button  of  a  little  spring- 
bell,  and  a  dark  man,  with  a  low  forehead  and  streaky 
eyes  entered. 

••  See  Fcodor  put  to  rights,**  said,  but  in  still  fewer 
words,  Arcadi  Pavlytch,  with  perfect  self-possessioh. 

The  little  thick  man  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

"  One  of  the  little  inconvemences  of  the  country/' 
said  Arcadi,  smiling 

A  visit  to  this  young  nobleman's  estate,  in  his 
company,  exhibits  a  picture  of  loathsome  servi- 
lity, brutal  tyranny,  and  helpless  misery.  Two 
peasants — father  and  son,  ragged  and  barefooted 
— are  surprised  in  a  conference  with  the  stacosta 
(undcr-steward),  who  lay  on  the  ground,  *'  with 
his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  fists  in  a  convul- 
sive fit  of  indecision." 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  knitted  his  brows,  bit  his  lips,  and 
walked  right  up  to  the  group.  The  two  peasants  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet. 

"  What  do  you  yrxni  ?  Speak !"  he  said,  in  a  severe 
and  slightly  nasal  tone. 

The  poor  wretches  looked  at  each  other,  but  could  not 
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get  a  word  oat ;  they  winked  as  if  dazzled  by  Bome  un- 
usual splendour,  and  breathed  very  quick 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  P  Have  you  no  tongues, 
eb?  Speak,  you!  old  man,  what  is  it  you  want? 
Don't  be  afraid,  you  clown." 

The  old  man  stretched  out  his  bronzed  and  wrinkled 
neck,  raised  slowly  his  large  blue  lips,  and  sud,  in  a 
voice  broken  and  trembling — 

"  Help  us,  my  lord !" 

And  again  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  earth ;  the  young 
man  followed  his  example.  Arcadi  Pavlytch  regarded 
with  profound  gravity  the  backs  of  their  necks;  then, 
changing  his  attitude,  he  stud — 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Whom  do  you  wish  to  make 
a  complaint  against  ?" 

"  Pardon,  my  lord !    A  moment's  breath we 

are  tortured.  .  .  we  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  how  is  it  you  have  been  tortured  as  you  say  ?" 
And  he  looked  with  a  haughty  severity  at  the  poor  fel- 
low, from  between  the  parting  of  his  stiffly  curled 
moustaches. 

"My  lord,  he  has  taken  everything  away  from  us, 
and  utterly  ruined  us.  He  has  sent  two  of  my  sons  to 
the  army  against  the  law,  and  now  he  is  going  to  take 
away  the  third.  No  later  than  ye!»terday,  he  took  away 
my  best  cow;  and  his  worship  the  stacosta,  who  is  a 
true  son  of  his,  beat  my  baba.  Ah  I  my  good  lord  !  do 
not  allow  him  to  put  an  end  to  us  altogether." 

M.  Pienotcbkin  became  very  much  embarrassed;  he 
coughed  several  times ;  and  then,  with  a  dissatisfied  air, 
inquired  in  a  low  voice  of  the  bourmeistcr  what  he  was 
to  think  of  such  an  allegation? 

"  My  good  lord,"  said  the  old  man,  in  an  accent  of 
frightful  despair,  **  in  the  name  of  God,  help  us  !  And 
he  calls  mo  rude,  tool    Ah!  I  tell  you  before  God,  I 

have  no  longer  any  means   of  living Sophron 

Jakovlitch  has  taken  a  hatred  to  me.  Why,  God  knows, 

but    he  has  ruined  me,    crushed    roe This  is 

my  last  child Ah!"     A  tear  coursed  down  the 

ye'llow  shrivelled  cheeks  of  the  old  man.    "  In  the  name 
of  God,  my  good  lord,  help  us  I  help  usT* 

"And  it  is  not  only  us  that  he  persecutes,"  said  the 
young  peasant. 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  fired  at  these  words  of  the  poor  boy, 
who  had  been  till  now  so  sullenly  dumb. 

"  You  I  who  asked  you  to  speak?  tell  me.  If  you 
are  not  asked,  how  dare  you  speak?  What  is  all  this 
going  to  come  to?  Hold  your  tongue!  .  .  .  Hold  your 
tongue!  .  .  .  Ah,  heavens!  it  is  rebellion!  downright 
rebellion!   .  .  .   But  that  won't  do  with  me;  I  .  .  ." 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  was  going  to  make  some  rash  move- 
ment, which  he  would  have  no  doubt  bitterly  repented 
afterwards;  but  he  probably  remembered  my  presence, . 
for  he  restrained  himself,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  turning  to  me,  said  in  French,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  with  a  forced  smile,  "  Jt  vous  demande  pardon^ 
mon  cher ;  c'est  Venvers  du  tissu^  le  mauvais  c6li  de  la 
medaille"  Then  he  resumed,  in  Russian,  addressing  the 
peasants,  but  without  looking  at  them, — "  Very  well, 
V.  ry  well;  I  shall  take  measures. . . .  You  may  go."  .  . . 
(The  peasants  -did  not  move.)  "  Very  well,  1  have  told 
you  it  is  all  right. ...  go  along. ...  I  shall  give  orders, 
I  tell  you;  ga" 

The  story  of  the  "Slave  Mistress"  is  an 
affecting  illustration  of  the  immorality  and  suf- 
fering which  even  virtuous  and  humane  woman 
may  occasion  to  her  own  and  the  other  sex,  and 
to  the  free  as  well  as  the  bond,  under  the  '*  pecu- 
liar institution"  of  the  great  republic  and  the 
great  despotism.  But  the  bulk  of  M.  Tour- 
ghenieff's  always  interesting  pages  are  interesting 
from  their  fidelity  to  our  universal  nature.  He 
portrays  humanity  in  fields  where  the  sweet 
changes  of  mom  and  eve,  spring  and  autumn, 


are  recognised  with  humble  thankfulness,  even 
by  Ber&;  and  at  firesides  where  superstitious 
slaves  compassionate  the  fi-ee  people  of  a  country 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  winter.  Our 
sportsman  enters  into  with  keen  delight,  and 
describes  with  eloquent  minuteness,  the  humours 
of  sky  and  earth,  man  and  beast.  The  passage 
that  we  are  about  to  quote  is  worthy  of  Washing- 
ton Irving :  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  among 
our  present  enemies  there  is  something  of  our 
own  warm  appreciation  of  the  faithful  dog : — 

He  [the  sportsman's  field  servant]  was  lord  and  master 
of  a  dog  which  answered  to  the  name  of  Valetke,  and  a 
marvellous  creature  it  was.  Ermolai  never  gave  it  any- 
thing to  eat.  "I  go  10  feed  a  cringing  hound!"  he 
would  say;  **  what  an  idea!  Besides,  my  dog  has  much 
more  intelligence  than  other  dogs;  he  provides  his  own 
food,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thiit  matter."  So 
reasoned  Ermolai.  And  in  truth  Valetke,  though  the 
most  indifferent  eye  could  not  fail  to  observe  his  extreme 
leanness,  lived  for  many  a  long  year  after — never  dis- 
appearing long  enough  to  make  any  one  uneasy  about 
him,  or  cause  one  to  fear  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
abandoning  his  master.  Once,  and  once  only — he  was 
then  young,  and  in  the  ardent  spring-time  of  his  pas- 
sions— he  absented  himself  for  a  couple  of  days;  but,  I 
repeat  it,  he  committed  this  escapade  only  oncoi  The 
distinctive  feature  of  Yaletke^s  character  was  a  com- 
plete indifference  for  everything  in  the  world.  If  he 
had  not  been  a  dog,  I  would  have  said  that  he  had  been 
easily  disenchanted.  He  was  habitually  in  a  reclining 
attitude,  with  his  tail  drawn  under  him;  he  snniTcd  and 
shivered  occasionally,  but  never,  most  assuredly,  never 
smiled  (I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  that  dogs 
smile,  and  very  sweetly,  too;  but  this  by  way  of 
parenthesis).  Let  it  be  known,  moreover,  that  he 
was  ridiculously  ugly;  and  that  no  servant,  male  or 
female,  let  slip  an  occasion  of  making  merry  over  his 
disagreeable  exterior.  Valetke  bore  aU  their  sarcasms 
with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  the  highest  respect.  Should 
he  happen,  through  a  weakness  common  among  more 
than  dogs,  to  put  his  dainty  nose  inside  the  half-opened 
door  of  some  lordly  kitchen,  to  inhale  the  heavenly  ex- 
halations which  proceeded  from,  it,  his  appearance  was  at 
once  a  signal  for  merriment  among  the  cooks;  and 
with  one  accord  they  set  off  in  full  pursuit  of  the  poor 
animal,  with  demoniacal  cries  and  curses  that  would  have 
ruffled  the  temper  of  the  associates  of  all  the  academies 
in  the  world.  When  on  duty,  it  was  really  impoanble  to 
fatigue  him,  and  he  had  a  fair  nose ;  but  if  by  accident 
he  stumbled  on  a  wounded  hare,  incapable  of  outrunning 
him,  he  never  failed  to  devour  it  to  the  last  and  least 
bone — it  mattered  not  where  he  fell  in  vrith  it,  provided 
only  it  was  in  a  retired  spot,  and  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  Ermolai,  who,  if  he  detected  him  in  such  a  fault, 
burst  out  into  fearfully  abusive  language,  in  every  dialect* 
known  and  unknown ;  anger  in  such  a  case  made  an  in- 
spired neologist  of  him. 

The  Crimea :  its  ToumSy  Inhabitants,  and  Social 
Customs,  London :  Partridge,  Oakey  and  Co. 
1855. 
In  the  present  comparative  dearth  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Crimea,  this  agreeable 
and  useful  little  work  iB  welcome.  Written  by 
a  lady  resident  for  nine  years  on  the  spot,  and 
who  has  personally  visited  every  place  of  note 
in  the  peninsula,  it  contains  the  result  of  her 
observations  as  well  on  the  soil  and  climate  as 
on  the  manners  and  social  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants.    The  author  resided  near  the  Alma, 
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is  intiiiiate  with  the  theatres  of  war  which  the 
exploits  of  the  Allie»  have  rendered  famous,  and 
puts  us  in  possession  of  some  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  diseases  prevalent  in  that  region 
by  which  we  might  do  well  to  profit.  She 
states  that  during  the  hot  season,  which  con- 
tinues through  June,  July  and  August,  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  de- 
grees in  the  shade,  while  for  weeks  there  is  not 
a  drop  of  rain,  and  even  the  nights  are  sultry 
and  oppressive.  When  the  hot  winds  blow 
from  ike  steppes  the  skin  is  blistered  by  the 
Wast.  It  is  at  this  season  especially  that  fever 
and  ague  prevail,  which  can  be  treated  success- 
fully only  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
Small-pox  also  is  extremely  fatal,  owing  to  the 
prejudice  entertained  by  the  Tartars  against 
vaccination.  Considering  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  book,  much  praise  is  due  to  the  writer  for 
the  comprehensive  view  she  has  taken  of  the 
whole  subject ;  she  seems  to  have  omitted 
nothing  which  one  might  expect  a  lady  to 
notice ;  and  we  lay  down  the  work  with  the 
conviction  that  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  the 
Crimea  whenever  it  is  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a 
wise  and  stable  government. 

Grammatiedl  Exercises  on  the  Moods,  Tenses  and 
Syntax  of  Attic  Greek,  By  James  Febgusson, 
M.D.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1855. 
There  are  few  people,  comparatively,  who  read- 
ing Greek  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  have 
not  occasion  to  regret  the  want  of  a  complete 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  construction  of 
the  verb.  In  reading  Latin  no  such  conscious- 
ness annoys  them ;  the  Latin  verb  settled  per- 
manently in  their  memories  in  childhood,  once 
for  aU,  and  remains  there  ever  ready  for  use. 
But  how  did  it  get  there  ?  Not  by  a  course  of 
repetitions  by  rote,  certainly ;  but  by  a  course  of 
gmmmatical  exercises  which  imprinted  upon  the 
mind  the  power  and  function  of  the  several  in- 
flexions. Here,  at  last,  and  it  has  been  long 
wanted  and  waited  for,  is  a  similar  set  of  exer- 
cises for  the  young  Grecian.  By  all  means  give 
the  boys  the  benefit  of  it  wherever  Greek  is 
taught;  it  will  save  six  months'  grinding  at 
least. 


The  Bulgarian,  the  Turk,  and  the  German, 
By  A.  A.  Paton.  London :  Longman  and 
Co.  1855. 
The  author  of  this  work  repudiates  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppressed  and  distressed  na- 
tionalities ;  looking  upon  their  overthrow  and 
debasement  as  the  natural  and  deserved  result 
of  their  own  inherent  weakness  and  inability 
to  maintain  their  fireedom.  He  treats  Kossuth 
as  a  visionary  demagogue  labouring  under  a 
grand  delusion — and  asserts  that  though  Lom- 
hardy  is  a  gangrenous  limb  of  Austria,  that  no 
political  prescription  can  make  healthy,  Hun- 
gary is  sound  to  bone  and  marrow.     He  tells  us 


that  all  the  stories  about  disaf^tion  in  Hun- 
gary, and  her  readiness  to  rise  against  her 
present  rulers,  proceed  not  from  her  nobles  or 
from  the  bulk  of  her  people,^  but  from  the 
wrecks  of  the  privileged  classes  who  battened 
on  the  entrails  of  peasant  and  proprietor,  op- 
pressed the  industry  of  the  land,  and  lacking 
both  civilisation  and  enterprise,  passed  their 
days  in  vapid  declamation  and  long  whist. 
One  thing  is  certain,  he  says,  "whatever 
happens,  the  people  of  Hungary  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  Ultra-Magyar  supre- 
macy, or  with  the  grasping,  insatiable,  indolent 
pauper  aristocracy."  He  traces  the  present  war 
in  the  Crimea  to  the  Hungarian  revolt;  and 
reminds  us  that  every  extra  million  of  income- 
tax  wrung  out  of  John  Bull  is  the  consequence 
of  the  fraudulent  attempt  to  cancel  the  treaties  of 
Carlovitz  and  Passarovitz,  and  to  break  down  the 
only  efficient  barrier  to  Eussia  on  the  Danube. 
These  rabid  politics  are  the  consequence  of  the 
position  and  associations  of  the  vrriter,  who 
knows  about  as  much  as  he  cares  to  know,  and 
that  is  nothing,  of  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
For  constitutional  government,  anywhere  save 
at  home,  he  has  a  sovereign  contempt,  and  a 
cordial  sympathy  and  good-will  for  the  powers 
that  be.  Apart  from  such  meagre  and  bed- 
ridden politics,  however,  his  book  is  both  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  and  at  times  also  not  a  little 
amusing.  Mr.  Paton  is  never  dull  or  long- 
winded,  but  writes  in  a  terse,  sketchy,  and 
brilliant  style.  Just  as  the  war  was  breaking 
out,  he  visited  the  scenes  where  it  has  since 
raged,  and  the  men  who  have  played  the  man- 
liest part  in  the  bloody  drama.  He  was  at 
home  with  Colonel  Grach  and  Omer  Pasha,  with 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  Eaglan,  and 
with  a  long  list  of  others,  many  of  whom  have 
fallen  at  their  post  since  he  shared  their  hospi- 
tality. He  solves  the  mystery  of  the  Ilussian 
failure  before  Silistria  by  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
digious energies  displayed  by  the  Turks  under  the 
conduct  of  Grach  in  putting  the  fortress  in  a 
condition  to  defend  itself.  It  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  if  the  new  detached  forts  have  not 
rendered  Silistria  impregnable,  they  have  very 
nearly  accomplished  that  desideratum.  He 
laughs  at  the  "  ingenious  Mr.  Cobden"  talking 
of  the  Russian  inundation  being  broken  into 
spray  against  a  contemptible  fortress,  and  at 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  who  despises  the  Rus- 
sian troops  for  not  taking  '*  such  a  redoubt  as 
was  carried  by  French  cavalry" — and  he  thus 
accounts  for  the  failure  to  take  the  place. 

The  fact  is  that  Silistria  woald  have  been  a  hard  nut  - 
to  crack  for  the  best  French  or  English  army  that  ever 
was  afoot,  with  this  formidable  horseshoe  of  detached 
forts  and  the  scientific  part  of  the  defence  directed  bj'  a 
man  of  such  consummate  ability  and  energy  as  Grach. 
General  Schilders  showed  great  jadgment  in  investing 
Arab  Tabia,  which,  notwithstanding  its  strong  profile, 
was  not  a  closed  redoubt  like  the  others ;  and  he  in  fact 
put  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  But  even  had  Arab 
Tabia  fallen,  the  heavy  work  was  still  to  begin ;  for  all 
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officers  are  agreed  that  bo  bng  as  fort  Abd-xil-Me^lid 
holds  out,  there  is  no  chance  of  an  enemy  reducing  Sllis- 
tria.  Bat  it  was  not  the  mere  failure  before  Arab  Tabia 
that  caused  the  raising  of  the  siege.  The  disembarkation 
of  the  Anglo-French  troops  filled  the  Rvsfian  commander 
with  fear  of  their  junction  with  Omer  Pasha;  hat  abore 
all,  the  concentration  of  a  powerful  army  in  Transylyania, 
which  is  the  military  key  of  the  Principalities,  made 
Marshal  Paskievitch  uneasy  for  his  flank  and  rear. 

On  the  subject  of  Turkey  this  writer  suggests 
that  we  are  not  to  judge  a  power  which  is  sub- 
etintially  Oriental  by  the  European  standard; 
which  would  be  attempting  to  cuU  figs  from 
thistles.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  foresees 
the  inevitahlo  disruption  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
whether  she  be  victorious  or  not  in  the  quarrel 
with  Russia.  "  Is  Turkey  the  sick  man  ?  Must 
her  empire  fall  V  he  asks — 

By  no  means,  for  she  has  the  two  primary  police  qua- 
lities that  hold  a  State  more  or  less  well  together— the 
energy  to  hold  her  own,  and  the  acute  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  defeat  all  the  seditious  schemes  of  her 
rnyaha.  Turkey  is  ftill  of  political  and  military  vitality. 
Every  Turk  grows  up  with  a  firm  conviction  that  his 
destiny  is  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  political  supremacy. 
While  in  the  g^eat  moral  qualities  of  sincerity,  strength 
of  will  and  generosity,  there  is  no  race  in  the  whole  land 
to  be  compared  with  him.  I  Wold  the  Turkish  optimists 
and  pessimists  to  be  equally  mistaken.  The  Turks  with 
Mongol  blood  for  the  most  part  flowinj^  in  their  veins,  will 
never  be  a  nation  of  distinguished  geometers,  physi- 
cianSk  geologists,  natural  philosophers  and  artists — 
penetrating  through  fluid  and  matter  to  the  profound 
truths  of  the  universe,  or  rising  through  form  and  colour 
to  that  harmonious  agreement  of  parts  with  the  whole 
which  constitutes  beauty.  But  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Turkey  from  being  civilised  under  the  Turks. 
With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  disinclined  to  science  them- 
selves, they  are  nevertheless  willinjr,  nay  anxious  to  re- 
ceive it  from  others  j  and  one  of  the  chief  regrets  caused 
by  the  Russian  war  is,  that  it  put  a  stop  to  the  great 
trank  railroad  to  Constantinople  which,  executed  by  the 
science  of  Europe,  would  have  proved  equally  beneficial 
to  Moslem  and  Christian— a  gradual  softener  of  religious 
fanaticism — the  carrier  of  the  products  of  the  interior  to 
the  capital,  and  the  rapid  refluent  of  the  heart's  blood  to 
the  extremities — an  investment  to  the  thousands  of 
hoarders  in  the  earth ;  profitable,  not  hurtful  to  the  state 
— a  better  bridge  to  span  the  great  moral  gulph  between 
Europe  and  the  East  than  either  steam  or  sailing  ship — 
the  best  of  diplomatists  to  achieve  the  solid  and  perma- 
nent alliance  of  Turkey  and  the  states  of  Europe. 

For  many  amusing  sketches  of  odd  and 
curious  characters  whom  the  author  met  on  his 
route — ^for  some  singular  scenes  in  the  social 
circles  of  home  among  the  Bulgarians — for  the 
strange  modes  of  domestication  in  the  wilder- 
nesses on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
author's  perilous  undertaking  of  boating  the 
river  in  face  of  the  east  wind  and  the  winter's 
frost — and  for  a  number  of  other  things  besides 
which  will  be  novelties  to  most  of  our  readers, 
we  must  refer  them  to  the  volume,  which, 
better  than  most  volumes  of  its  size,  will  afford 
interest  and  instruction  for  a  vacant  hour. 

Z*y«  and  Lyries,    By  C.  Rae  Beowk .  London : 

Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1855. 
Mr.  Brown's  volume  of  Poems  contains,  toge- 
ther with  fifty  new  pieces,  a  reprint  of  a  former 


volume,  published  seven  yearB  ago.  The  critics 
of  that  day,  it  would  seem,  were  not  chary  of 
their  praise,  which  for  our  part  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously endorse  with  quite  so  much  wannth. 
These  verses  are  not  without  merit ;  they  ex- 
press sometimes  melodiously,  and  sometimes  in 
a  strain  the  reverse  of  melodious,  feelings  and 
sentiments  common  to  all  the  world ;  but  they 
exhibit  no  evidence,  not  the  slightest,  of  poetic, 
which  is  creative  power,  or  of  philosophic 
thought.  The  following  verses  are  the  best  we 
can  select : — 

THB  OLD  THOKN-TRES. 

Beneath  the  aged  thorn  I  stand. 

That  old  familiar  tree; 
Round  which,  in  pleasant  childhood's  days, 

We  romped  so  merrily. 

Beside  it  still  glides  smoothly  on 
The  slumbrous  old  mill  stream: — 

I  cannot  tell  in  what  they're  changed. 
But,  oh,  how  changed  they  seem! 

Their  light,  their  life,  their  charm  is  gone; 

The  fond  hearts  and  the  true 
Are  crushed  and  dead,  or  distant  far 

From  all  their  childhood  knew  1 

And  now  no  more  mine  eyes  can  find 

Delight  in  this  fair  scene : 
It  yields  but  thoughts  of  faded  joys. 

And  sighs  for  what  hath  been. 

There  is  nothing  superior  to  this  in  the  whole 
volume,  while  there  is,  alas,  abundance  of  what 
is  lamentably  less  tolerable. 

Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Edited  by 
Robert  Bell.  Yol.  III.  London :  Parker. 
1855. 
This  third  volume  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  con- 
tinues the  **  Canterbury  Tales."  The  notes  and 
illustrations  by  the  editor  confer  a  value  upon 
this  edition  of  the  old  English  bard  which  esta- 
blish for  it  a  pre-eminence  above  all  others  of  a 
similarly  popular  character.  Verses  which  are 
difficult  or  doubtful  of  scansion,  the  editor  has 
marked  with  their  proper  quantity  in  the  foot- 
notes ;  and  these  examples,  if  they  do  not  em- 
brace all  the  apparently  defective  or  redundant 
lines,  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  a  key  for 
the  solving  of  such  difficulties  himself.  Each  of 
the  Tales  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  critical  essay  for 
which  the  observant  reader  of  Chaucer  will  ftel 
grateful. 

God  and  His  Worh :  or,  The  Existence  of  God  in 
Harmony  with  Hmnan  Consciousness,     By  the 
Rev.  T.   RoBEBTS.     London :   Partridge  and 
Oakey.    1855. 
Ms.  Roberts  has  written  this  work  professedly 
for  the  one-sided  advocates  of  reason,  with  a 
view  to  put  their  honesty  to  a  practical  test, 
and  he  calls  upon  them  to  confess  the  soaodness 
of  his  argument  or  to  show  its  fallacy.    The 
argument  is,  in  fact,  well  worthy  of  the  investi- 
gation demanded  for  it ;  and,  it  seems  to  us,  the 
more  strictly  logical  the  mind  that  undertakes 
the  scrutiny,  the  more  profound  is  the  oonvictioii 
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VMj  to  be  that  in  this  direction  lies  the 
truth.  These  essays  are  characterised  by  a  style 
of  rearoning  at  onoe  the  simplest  and  severest 
we  have  ever  seen  applied  to  the  subject ;  and  if 
a  man  be  able  to  think  at  all,  and  have  reason 
for  thinking  to  some  purpose  on  the  weightiest 
of  all  concerns^  he  cannot  do  better  than  to 
follow  out  the  train  of  thought  here  traced  for 
him,  and  make  it  his  own,  if  he  can. 


SmneU  oh  Various  Subjects.  By  R.  W.  Elliott, 
B.A.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  1854. 
These  Sonnets,  though  many  of  them  are  not 
properly  described  by  &e  designation  **  sonnet," 
contain  some  good  and  poetical  thoughts  feli- 
citously expressed.  Their  worst  characteristic 
is  a  want  of  fluency — a  painful  kind  of  elabora- 
tion, which  has  resulted  quite  as  often  in  failure 
as  in  success.  The  writer  is  evidently  not  at 
ease  in  the  construction  of  metre,  from  the  want 
of  practice.  The  following  is  perhaps  the  best 
specimen  we  could  select : — 

SPBIKO. 
At  thy  approach  the  streams  break  from  their  chains. 
And  rush  with  joy ;  "  the  valleys  laugh  and  dng." 
From  every  dell  the  breezes  offerings  bring 
Of  Insdoos  violets,  and  of  birds'  sweet  strains ; 
The  grassy  meads  smile  through  their  tears  of  dew. 
And  orchards  dense  resume  their  fibrous  leaves; 
From  boagh  to  bough  the  white  clematis  weaves 
Its  wiiy  netwoik  where  the  sharp  blasts  blew. 
The  woodbine  robes  the  whitewashed  cottage  walls, 
And  children's  voices  hail  thy  presence  dear ; 
All  earth  rejoices  'neath  a  heaven  clear. 
As  on  her  breast  thy  wealth  of  beauty  falls : 
Like  happy  maid,  thou  walk'st  in  st^ps  of  one, 
Who  milamented  to  his  giuve  has  gone. 


The  Cmflict  and  the  Triumph ;  or,  The  Things 
that  are  Coming  on  the  Earth.  By  the  Rev. 
1^.  8.  GonrEET,  S.C.L.  London :  Partridge 
andOakey.  1855. 
Thwue  was  but  one  way  left  for  a  writer  on  Pro- 
phecy and  the  Revelations  to  take  who  would 
Btart  anything  new  on  the  subject,  and  that  was 
to  abandon  the  old  principle  based  on  sjonbols, 
spiritualisations,  and  non-natural  significations, 
and  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  Scriptures 
according  to  its  literal  meaning.  Mr.  Godfrey 
has  taken  this  way — not,  as  is  very  evident,  from 
any  desire  of  making  a  sensation  by  its  novelty, 
hut  fix)m  a  deep  and  thorough  conviction  of  its 
reasonableness.  It  is  likely  that  the  followers 
of  Elliott  and  Gumming  and  their  spiritualising 
hrethren,  who  are  apt  to  fancy  their  systems  im- 
preguahle,  may  feel  more  than  a  little  astonished 
at  the  force,  pertinacity,  consistency,  and  to  a 
cQsiBiderable  extent  logical  success,  with  which 
the  present  writer  makes  out  his  case  and  but- 
tresses his  startling  propositions.  We  should  be 
wandering  out  of  our  way  to  enter  into  details ; 
we  shall  only  mention  that  according  to  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Antichrist  will  be  an  individual — 
Kome  is  not  Babylon — the  year-day  interpre- 
tatioii  of  times  and  periods  is  a  delusion — 
the  two  witnesses   are  two  indiridnals,   pro- 


bably Enoch  and  Elijah — ^the  "signs  of  the 
coming  "  are  already  appearing,  "  table-turning*' 
being  one  of  them — the  second  advent  will  be 
premillenial — and  the  Millenium  will  witness 
the  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  Earth. 
Mr.  Godfrey  writes  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  with  remarkable  modesty;  yet,  notwith- 
standing his  unwillingness  to  offend,  the  great 
apocalyptic  authorities  come  in  for  some  strange 
exposures  of  false  reasoning,  and  Dr.  Gumming 
for  something  else  in  addition  which  it  is  still 
less  pleasant  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  an 
adversary.  Under  the  head  "  Is  Rome  Babylon?*' 
we  find  the  following : — 

It  is  said,  if  you  do  not  call  Rome  Babylon,  or  the 
Afltichrist,  you  encourage  Popery.  But  now  so?  I 
earnestly  deprecate  such  assertions.  If  I  do  not  call 
Rome  Babylon,  do  I  therefore  encourage  idolatry,  blas- 
phemy, the  iniquity  of  the  confessional,  the  tyranny  of 
the  priesthood?  Does  all  our  opposition,  then,  depend 
upon  a  name? Rome  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably is,  a  type  of  the  apocalyptic  Babylon.  The  Pope 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  type  of  ihe  man  of  sin;  bnt 
bad  as  the  Papacy  is,  foul  as  the  abominations  of  Rome 
are,  fouler  and  far  worse  will  be  the  doings  of  the 
harlot  of  Babylon  aud  the  Satanic  Antichrist.  I  do 
hope,  therefore,  my  brethren  will  get  out  of  the  habit  of 
making  such  uncharitable,  and,  I  must  add,  untrue 
assertions;  they  may  point  a  satire,  but  they  do  not 
establish  a  position. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  from  Scripture  evi- 
dences that  the  Jews  shall  be  a  people,  having 
temple  and  sacrifices  during  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ, and  that  Jews  shall  be  slain  in  Babylon — 

And  this  must  show  that  the  consnmmatioBof  iniquity 
cannot  arrive,  nor  the  reign  of  Antichrist  commence, 
until  after  they  have  been  restored  as  a  people;  and 
also  that,  whether  we  like  the  idea  or  no,  those  times 
are  passed  over  almost  in  total  silence,  and  that  Babylon 
and  the  Antichrist  are  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  a 
people  now  scattered  and  outcast,  and  the  events  con- 
cerning whom  cannot  be  fulfilled  until  after  they  are 
again  a  people,  inhabiting  the  land  of  their  fathers;  at 
the  same  time,  if  any  are  not  content  with  the  ardent 
denunciation  of  the  wickedness  of  Rome  upon  abstract 
Bible  principles,  they  are  welcome,  if  they  please,  to  view 
Rome  as  a  very  close  imitation  of  the  apocalyptic 
harlot,  only  I  entreat  them  not  to  weaken  their  cause, 
and  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  by  attaching  too  great 
importance  to  a  name  which  does  not  literally  belong  to 
it.  If  Romanists  were  as  well  read  in  their  Kbles  as 
in  the  Fathers^  they  would  long  ago,  with  very  little 
trouble*  have  shown  Protestants  the  absurdity  of  the 
so-called  Protestant  scheme  of  Prophetic  interpretation. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Godfrey  is  much 
more  successful  in  overthrowing  the  symbolising 
system  of  interpretation,  than  in  establishing  his 
own  literal  system,  cleverly  as  he  has  laboured  to 
sustain  it.  If  both  were  sent  adrift  down  the 
current  of  oblivion,  the  Christian  world  might 
be  all  the  better  for  the  loss.  Mr.  Godfrey  in- 
sinuates, in  a  passage  in  his  book,  that  '^  given*' 
the  assumptions  of  the  spiritual  interpreters,  he 
would  undertake  to  overthrow  the  whole  system 
of  Christianity.  This  points  to  an  opinion  we 
have  expressed  before  to-day,  to  the  effect  that 
the  monstrous  absurdities  and  the  paltry  un- 
reasoning shifts  to  to  which  prophetic  interpre- 
ters have  been  driven  to  establish  theories  of 
tlieir  own,  have  done  more  to  confirm  infidels 
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in  their  infidelity  than  to  build  up  Chris- 
tians in  their  faith.  We  do  not  see  that  the 
literal  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
mends itself  very  strongly  to  reasoning  minds : 
Mr.  Godfrey  stands  up  for  a  New  Jerusalem, 
occupying  an  area  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  square  miles  of  land — ^built  of  gold  and  silver 
and  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  and  surrounded 
with  walls  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
high !  The  student  of  prophecy  who  can  get 
over  this  wall  is  not  likely  to  stumble  at  any 
impediments  cast  in  his  way  by  the  symbolisers. 

The  Golden  Colony ;  or,    Vietoria  in  1854,  Sfc. 

By  G.  H.  Wathek.    London :  Longman  uid 

Co.  1856. 
Ths  author  of  this  work  records  the  results  of 
bis  own  observation  and  adventure,  and  illus- 
trates it  by  drawings  from  his  own  portfolio. 
He  unites  in  his  own  person  the  emigrant,  the 
traveller,  the  politioian,  the  geologist,  and  the 
artist,  and  has  bestowed  a  competent  share  of 
attention  to  every  branch  of  his  subject.  His 
narrative  affords  many  striking  pictures  of  life— 
in  Melbourne,  in  the  Busb,  and  at  the  Diggings  ; 
and  contains  at  the  same  time  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation valuable  to  the  intending  emigrant  and 
the  commercial  man.  As  a  picture  of  the  state 
of  society  in  the  Golden  Colony,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  we  have  in  so  small  a  compass. 
We  could  wish  that  the  Beport  of  the  author 
were  as  satisfactory  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
truthful ;  but  we  gather  from  it  that  the  elements 
of  insurrection  are  at  work  among  the  diggers, 
and  that  in  default  of  wise  and  energetic  manage- 
ment on  the  spot,  we  have  unwelcome  tidings 
to  expect. 

ffistory  of  My  Youth.  By  Francis  Aeago. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.  ("  Travellers'  Li- 
brary.") 1855. 
A  SKSTCH  of  the  events  of  his  own  early  life,  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Arago,  is^  sure  to  be  received  with 
welcome  by  all  lovers  of  biography.  The  tale 
of  his  youth  told  by  the  great  astronomer,  is  one 
of  romantic  interest  and  imminent  peril.  En- 
gaged while  yet  a  lad,  in  the  prosecution  of 
astronomical  observations  in  the  wildernesses  of 
Valencia,  he  was  compelled,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Spanish  war,  to  fiy  for  his  life.  The 
Spaniards  mistook  his  scientific  apparatus  and 
demonstrations  for  signals  to  the  enemy,  and 
would  have  put  him  to  death  as  a  spy.  After 
incurring  many  perils,  he  made  his  escape  to 
Algiers,  whence  he  embarked  in  an  Algerine 
vessel  for  Marseilles ;  but  the  vessel  was  seized 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  Arago  and  his  com- 
panions underwent  the  miseries  of  imprison- 
ment and  semi-starvation,  while  the  cap- 
tors of  the  vessel  endeavoured  to  prociire 
its  confiscation.  In  this  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  ship  resumed  her  voyage  after  a 
delay  of  some  months,  and  again  arrived  on 


the  Algerine  coast.  Arago  now  remained  at 
Algiers  during  the  spring  of  1809,  and  embarlc- 
ing  in  June  of  that  year,  reached  his  home  in 
safety.  He  was  nominated  an  Academician  in 
the  following  September,  being  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  The  narrative  is  continued 
up  to  the  year  1822,  when  he  was  elected  Per- 
petual Secretary  of  tbe  Academy.  Arago  was  of 
Spanish  descent,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  the 
Gascon's  egotism  unpleasantiy  visible  here  and 
there  in  ^e  too  scanty  details  he  has  thought 
fit  to  give  of  his  personal  acts  and  adventures. 
He  tells  how,  more  than  once,  he  came  unfor- 
tunately into  collision  with  Laplace,  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  an  instinctive  dis- 
like, though  Ailly  conscious  of  his  genius.  We 
quote  a  curious  anecdote. 

I  entered  this  establishment  (the  Observatory)  on  the 
nomination  of  Poisson,  my  friend,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  Laplace.  The  latter  loaded  me  with 
civilities.  I  was  happy  and  proad  when  I  dined  in  the 
Kue  de  Tcumon  with  the  great  geometer.  My  mind 
and  my  heart  were  much  disposed  to  admire  all,  to 
res^pect  all,  that  was  connected  with  him  who  had  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  secular  equation  of  the  moon, 
had  found  in  the  movement  of  this  planet  the  means  of 
calculating  the  eUipticitv  of  the  earth,  had  traced  to  the 
laws  of  attraction  the  long  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and 
of  Sat^urn,  &c.,  &&  But  what  was  mjr  disenchantment, 
when  one  day  I  heard  Madame  de  Laplace,  approach- 
ing her  husband,  say  to  him,  "  Will  you  entrust  to  me 
the  key  of  the  sugar?" 

Laplace,  it  would  appear,  could  be  actuated 
by  motives  the  reverse  of  honourable  in  the 
employment  of  the  patronage  accruing  finom  the 
position  he  held.  The  man/ who  kept  the  key 
of  the  sugar  was  not  remarkable  for  higb- 
mindedness ;  he  would  fill  up  vacancies,  as  our 
aristocracy  does,  by  favouritism,  not  by  merit— 
and  it  was  against  such  doings  that  he  always 
found  an  adversary  in  Arago.  It  is  not  won- 
derftil  that  in  the  face  of  mutual  demonstrations 
of  outward  respect  the  two  were  always  prac- 
tically at  war.  When  Arago,  against  his  will, 
was  put  in  nomination  for  the  Perpetual  Secre- 
taryship— 

M.  de  Laplace,  at  the  moment  of  voting,  took  two 
plain  pieces  of  paper;  his  neighbour  was  ^lilty  of  the 
indiscretion  of  looking,  and  saw  distinctly  that  the 
illustrious  geometer  wrote  the  name  of  Fourier  on  both 
of  them.  After  quietly  folding  them  up,  M.  de  Laplace 
put  the  papers  into  his  hat,  shook  it,  and  said  to  the 
same  curious  neighbour:  *' You  see,  I  have  written  two 
papers;  I  am  going  to  tear  up  one,  I  shall  put  the  other 
into  the  urn;  I  shall  thus  be  ignorant  for  which  of 
the  two  candidates  I  have  voted."  All  went  on  as 
the  celebrated  Academician  had  said;  only  that  everyone 
knew  with  certainty  that  his  vote  had  been  for  Fourier; 
and  "the  calculation  of  probabilities"  was  in  no  way 
necessary  for  arriving  at  this  result 

We  cannot  compliment  the  Savilian  Professor 
of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford  upon 
the  success  of  his  translation  of  this  little  work: 
he  has  rendered  the  sense  of  his  author  too 
literally;  and  from  his  not  having  exchanged 
French  idioms  for  corresponding  idioms  of  our 
own,  his  book  reads  more  like  Anglicised  French 
than  the  Queen's  English. 
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Ths  Soldiers^  Friend  and  Army  Scripture 
lUaders*  Society, — ^This  Society  has  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  soldiers,  whether  in  barracks 
or  on  service  in  the  field.  The  means  they 
adopt  are  the  printing  and  circulation  of  tracts 
among  the  army,  and  the  employment  of  mis- 
sionaries to  visit  the  barracks  and  stations  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  number  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  are  before  us,  consisting  of 
Beports  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and 
showing  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for 
continued  and  increased  exertions.  We  do  not 
envy  the  feelings  of  any  man  who  could  read 
unmoved  the  Report  of  Mr.  Mathieson's  Labours 
from  November,  1854,  to  January,  1855.  He 
arrived  at  Balaklava  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber ;  he  has  shared  the  privations  and  perils  of 
the  soldiers ;  has  visited  the  various  regiments, 
the  batteries,  the  transports;  and  among  the 
veary,  the  sick,  and  the  dying  has  carried  mes- 
sages of  comfoit  and  instruction.  Similar  Re- 
ports are  published  from  the  hospital  at  Scutari, 
and  also  from  the  fleet.  The  best  testimony  to 
the  usefulness  of  these  labours  is  afforded  by  the 
conduct  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
intended,  and  who  have  invariably  received 
them  with  eagerness  and  gratitude.  The  Society 
have  originated  a  bi-monthly  magazine,  entitled 
"  The  Christian  Sentinel,  or  Soldiers'  Magazine,'* 
for  gratuitous  distribution  among  soldiers.  The 
articles  composing  it  are  short,  terse,  anecdotic, 
and  to  the  purpose.  Let  those  who  feel  the 
obligation  they  are  under  to  the  brave  men  who 
fight  our  battles,  do  what  they  can  to  insure  it  a 
wide  circulation. 

SloM  Life  in  Georgia ;  the  Narrative  of  John 
Brown,  a  Fugitive  Slave.  Edited  by  L.  A. 
Chahesotzow.  London :  27,  New  Bond- 
street 

The  story  of  John  Brown  is  as  interesting  as 
that  of  Uncle  Tom,  while,  instead  of  being  a 
fiction  founded  on  fact,  it  is  a  fact  unvarnished 
by  fiction.  '  John  has  suffered  in  his  own  person 
the  worst  evils  of  slavery,  and  been  as  well  the 
subject  as  the  witness  of  its  most  abominable 
cruelties.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
sympathetic  indignation  which  electrified  all 
England  on  the  publication  of  the  romance,  wiU 
be  stirred  into  similar  activity  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts.  We  apprehend  not.  John  is  an 
honest  fellow,  every  inch  a  man ;  he  gives  us  a 
photograph  of  his  swart  face,  and  shows  a  better 
head,  phrenologicaUy  speaking,  than  we  should 
hope  to  find  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  slave-holder. 
He  publishes  his  book  in  the  hope,  by  its  sale, 
of  raising  the  means  to  enable  him  to  start  as  a 
cotton-grower  in  one  of  our  colonies  on  the  free- 
labour  principle.  A  better  qualified  agent  for 
the  prosecution  of  such  an  experiment  could  not 
be  desired,  looking  to  his  past  experience  and  his 
mechanical  skill.    "We  recommend  our  readers  to 


purchase  his  book,  to  read  and  compare  it  with 
their  Uncle  Toms ;  each  story  will  corroborate 
the  other  j  and  they  may  probably  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  that  we  have,  to  wit,  that  the 
best  key  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  John 
Brown's  Karrative. 

Plain  Papers  on  Prophetic  and  other  Stdffects, 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.  Dublin : 
Bobertson.  1854. 
This  volume  contains  four-and- twenty  Essays  or 
Discourses  ©n  Prophecy.  The  author,  who  writes 
anonymously,  appears  more  desirous  of  diffusing 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  than  of  winning  a  reputation  for  himself. 
Ha  has  read  and  studied  most  that  has  been 
written  by  his  predecessors ;  and  he  admits  that 
where  he  has  found  thoughts  corroborative  of 
his  own  views,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  make  use 
of  them.  His  work,  however,  is  no  compilation, 
but  a  carefiil  and  elaborate  composition,  original 
for  the  most  part,  and  comprehensive  in  its 
aim.  He  supports  the  "  pre-miUenial "  idea — 
but  in  many  particulars  stands  alone  in  his  sen- 
timents on  other  parts  of  the  subject.  His  work 
has  the  merits  of  solidity  and  cheapness,  and  we 
can  recommend  it  to  those  of  our  readers  desirous 
of  obtaining,  at  small  cost^  a  complete  view  of 
the  question. 

Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson.  Edited  by 
BoBEBT  Bell.  Vol.  I.  London :  J.  W. 
Parker  and  Son.  1855. 
Dan  CnAtJCEE  has  given  place  this  month,  in 
Mr.  Parker's  issue,  to  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons. 
This  first  volume  of  Thomson's  poetical  works 
appears  to  contain  the  whole  of  his  poems  except 
the  "  Seasons"  and  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence  :*' 
these  will  form  the  contents  of  the  second  volume. 
The  biography  of  the  poet  prefixed  to  his  works 
contains  all  the  known  facto  of  his  life^  which,  as 
most  people  know,  was  a  lazy  one,  marked  by 
little  action,  less  incident,  and  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  adventure.  Some  interesting  parti- 
culars are  added  in  the  notes,  which,  in  an 
abundance  more  than  usually  liberal,  are  ap- 
pended both  to  the  life  and  the  text,  and  afford 
us,  among  other  things,  some  characteristic  traits 
of  Thomson's  cotemporaries. 

De   Foe    and   Churchill.      By  John   Forsteb, 

Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Goldsmith,"  &c.     Ee- 

printed,  with  Additions,  from  the  Edinburgh 

Review.      ("The  Travellers'  Library,"  Pfeirts 

76  and  77.)     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  celebrities  of  our  age  can  seldom  be  better 

engaged  than  in  commemorating  celebrities,  in 

their  own  professions,  of  bygone  days ;  for  they 

can  seldom  contribute  more  effectually  to   the 

service  of  their  own  generation.   Mr.  Forsterhas 

done  great  things  in  this  way.     His  biography 

of  the  Commonwealth   statesmen,   though  not 

fully    freed  from  the  prejudices  of  imperfect 
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knowledge  or  partial  views,  has  immortally 
aUied  his  own  name  with  theirs.  The  "  Life  of 
Goldsmith  "  is  incomparably  the  best  book  on  a 
subject  that  has  engaged  able  and  elegant  pens. 
And  these  minor  biographies  are  similarly  per- 
fect in  their  way ; — life-like  sketches  of  men 
than  whom  none  were  more  notable  in  their 
time,  and  one  of  whom  is  as  deserving  of  per- 
petual imitation  as  he  is  secure  of  unending  re- 
nown. The  author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  like 
the  author  of  **  Paradise  Lost,''  suffers  injustice 
in  all  his  other  works  by  the  limitless  fame  of 
that. 

Free  Trade  in  Zand :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Social 
and  Commercial  Influence  of  the  Laws  of  Suc- 
cession and  the  System  of  Entails,  as  affecting 
the  Land,  the  Farmer y  and  the  Labourer  :  with 
Observations  on  the   TVansfer  of  Land.     By 
James  Beal.     London:  J.  Chapman. 
Ay  influential  writer  in  the  London  weekly 
press,  instances  the  recent  re-introduction  of  Mr. 
Locke   King's   Law  of  Succession   Bill,    as   a 
proof  of  the  obdurate  unpracticalness  of  Radicals. 
The  censure  we  deem  in  this  case  misapplied. 
The  system  attacked  by  Mr.  Locke  King  is  a 
practical  social  grievance,  and    a   great  anti- 
democratic influence.     It  may  be  hopeless  to 
expect  immediate  redress ;  but  unless  the  war 
is  to  dry  up  all  discussion  of  domestic  questions, 
the  discussion  of  this  should  not  be  omitted, 
as  it  touches  closely  on  that  aristocratic  supre- 
macy which   a  single  campaign  has  menaced. 
Whenever  the  discussion  may  come  on,  Mr. 
Beal's  work  will  be  found  of  high  utility,  as  an 
opitome  of  the  argument  in  all  its  branches  ; 
and  containing  much  incidental  matter  of  in- 
terest to  all  reforming  citizens. 

Burghersh  ;  ar,  the  Pleasures  of  a  Country  Life. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings.  London :  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey. 
We  have  here  an  English  "  interior  " — too  ex- 
clusively agreeable  for  fidelity,  but  making  no 
pretence  to  that  unamiable  attribute.  The 
ftuthor,  poetically  susceptible  to  rural  delights, 
wisely  adds  to  his  unrhymed  rhapsody  illus- 
trations from  real  life.  The  title  of  his  book 
is  the  name  of  a  village  between  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Hastings — the  centre,  therefore,  of  a 
district  rich  in  natural  beauties  and  architectural 
memorials.  He  writes  with  a  genuine  enthu- 
siaam,  and  has  been  well  sustained  by  printers, 
bookbinders,  and  engravers. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Mayiual  of  Political  Science;  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  more  especial/y  of  candidates  for  the 
civil  sertice :  arranged  in  chapters,  with  Ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  each,  and  preceded  by  an  in- 
troductory chapter.  By  E.  R.  Humphkeys, 
LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar 
School.  London :  Longman  and  Co. — A  School 
History  of  Modern  Furope,from  the  JRefofmation 


to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon:  with  Chronological 
Tables,  and  Questions  for  Examination.  By 
John  Lonn,  A.M.  London :  Simpkin  and 
Marshall. — A  Guide  to  the  Mythology,  Ilistory, 
and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bbeweb,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  Author 
of  "Guide  to  Science,"  "Guide  to  English 
History,"  &c.,  &c.  London :  Jarrold  and  Son. 
— One  Thousand  Questions  on  the  Old  Testament: 
designed  to  aid  an  intelligent  use  of  the  Sacred 
Volume.  By  a  Teacher.  Second  Edition. 
London :  Jarrold  and  Son.  —  One  Thousand 
Questions  on  the  New  Testament;  designed  to 
aid  an  intelligent  use  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  By  a 
Teacher.     London :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 

The  copiousness  of  Dr.  Humphreys'  title-page 
relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  describing  the 
work  which  it  introduces ;  but  need  not  deprive 
us  of  the  pleasure  of  saying,  the  performance  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  promise.  It  would  be 
high  praise  to  say  that  it  may  make  political 
science  palatable  as  well  as  intelligible  to  elder 
boys,  and  to  the  class  of  minds  that  are  most 
likely  to  compete  for  civil  service  appointments ; 
but  it  may  also  serve  as  a  useful  book  of  refe- 
rence to  writers  and  speakers,  since  it  marks 
with  much  distinctness  the  history  of  the  science, 
and  analyses  the  opinions  of  living  authorities. 
Its  general  bias  is  liberal,  and  its  condusionB 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  dominant  school. 

Mr.  Lord's  history  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  those  which  afflicted  and  misled  our  boy- 
hood. His  is  the  first  school-history  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  which  did  not  call  Charles 
a  martyred  saint,  and  Cromwell  a  hypocritical 
regicide.  Mr.  Lord  does  full  justice  to  the  Par- 
liamentary General,  and  but  little  wrong  to  the 
great  Protector.  By  this,  the  flavour  of  his 
whole  volume  may  be  tasted.  It  is  that  of  a 
genuine  history, — free  from  cant  and  servility ; 
the  work  of  a  just  thinker  and  a  facile  pen.  We 
have  been  surprised  to  find  so  little  of  im- 
portance omitted  in  the  record  of  so  large  and 
eventM  a  period  within  the  space  of  a  school- 
book.  The  marginal  notes  and  references  to 
authorities  double  its  value. 

"We  have  never  liked  catechetical  compcn- 
diums,  and  some  of  Dr.  Brewer's  former  works 
have  gone  to  strengthen  the  dislike.  But  we 
gladly  acknowledge  that  this  Grecian  Guide  is  a 
singular  success.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
facts  distributed  into  question  and  answer. 
There  is  really  a  guidance  into  curiosity,  and 
a  provision  for  its  gratification  to  whidi  we 
elders  might  sometimes  repair  with  advantage. 

Of  the  "  Thousand  Questions"  we  can  say 
little  more  than  is  said  by  the  Teacher  who  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  construct  them.  They  are 
designed  to  cultivate  only  en  "  intelligent  use  " 
of  Scripture,  which  is  not  its  highest  use.  It  is 
the  necessary  inability  of  cateohisms  to  deal  with 
the  emotional  faculties  which  makes  us  dislike 
them.  These  catechisms  appear,  however,  well 
enough  adapted  to  their  professed  object 
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Etkh-ed;    the   Daughter.      By    Mrs.    Newton 
CROssLAin),  Author  of  "  Lydia,"  "  Memorable 
Women,"  &c.     Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 
London:  Eoutledge. 
A  HANDSOME  book,  Opening  with  a  merry  peal  of 
fete-day  bells,  to  usher  in  the  twenty-first  birth- 
day of  a  heiress — the  Hildred  Layton  of  the 
Btory.    After  a  pleasant  peep  at  Cherrybrook 
and  its  surrounding  scenery — charmingly  de- 
scribed— ^we  have  a  rather  less  pleasing  intro- 
duction to  its  owner;    for,   though   perfectly 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  his  bearing, — 

The  inner  heart  of  the  man  never  opened  to  hU  asso- 
oates;  and  extended  as  was  his  knowledge  of  life  and 
things,  it  had  never  hcen  made  molten  by  the  emotions, 
and  80  changed  to  wisdom.  Oliver  Layton  appeared  an 
incarnation  of  conventional  propriety.  Established 
luage,  respectable  precedents,  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  were  his  mle  of  oondoct ;  and,  accordingly,  his  word 
was  good  "on  'Change '*  for  tens  of  thousands j  hat 
**  where  his  treasure  was,  his  heart  was  also." 

He  has  settled  on  his  daughter,  at  the  age  of 
foTuteen,  20,000/.  She  soon  after  loses  her  mo- 
ther, and  is  confided  to  the  guidance  of  her 
maternal  aunt,  Miss  Graham,  an  occasional 
visitor  at  Cherrybrook;  and  of  course  one 
of  the  party  assembled  to  congratulate  her 
niece  on  Uiis  "  coming  of  age"  and  into  posses- 
sion of  her  fortune.  The  day  passes  pleasantly 
enough, — ^Hildred  looking  very  lovely  and  ap- 
pearing very  happy.  But  on  the  morrow.  Miss 
Graham  has  to  perform  the  repulsive  task  df  ac- 
qnainting  Hildred  (in  obedience  to  her  mother's 
dying  injunction)  that  the  property  her  father 
had  allowed  to  be  considered  hers,  does  in  reality 
belong  to  the  children,  or  heirs,  of  a  French  Count, 
who  had  entrusted  it  to  him,  and  whose  sur- 
viving connections  he  had  made  no  effort  to  dis- 
cover. Hildred — influenced  by  recently-acquired 
religions  principle — ^instantly  determines  to  seek 
out  the  rightfol  owners  of  the  money.  She  thus 
not  only  deprives  herself  of  her  dowry,  but  also 
incurs  the  displeasure  of  her  father  and  the  loss 
of  her  lover — ^Louis  Enderby ;  whose  endeavours 
to  shake  her  resolution,  only  reveal  to  her  his  own 
unworthiness.  , 

The  story  ends,  as  it  began,  in  a  merry  peal — 
of  course,  now,  a  peal  of  marriage  bells.  The 
intervening  events  are  too  many  and  too  com- 
plicated for  us  to  tell.  The  reader  will  not  lack 
excitement,  and  the  critic  only  wonders  that 
more  is  not  made  of  so  good  material.  There 
are  characters,  too,  yet  unmentioned,  the  con- 
ception and  exhibition  of  whom  show  even  a 
higher  talent  than  Mrs.  Crossland  has  before 
displayed.'  She  must  permit  us  to  say,  however, 
that,  both  in  description  and  dialogue,  her  use  of 
Scripture  phrases  is  redundant. 

FICTION. 

Cattle  Avon.      By  the    Author    of    "Emilia 

Wyndham,"  "  Mordaunt  Hall,"  &c.     ("  Par 

lour  library.")     Ix)ndon :  T.  Hodson. 

No  one  who  has  read  either  of  the  works  by 

which  this  anonymous  but  popular  author  as- 


serts her  identity,  will  need  fiirther  invitation 
to  the  perusal  of  "  Castle  Avon."  In  the  art 
of  maintaining  to  the  close,  and  without  flag- 
ging, an  interest  that  has  mounted  high  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  that  is  excited  as  much  by 
persons  as  incidents,  she  has  no  superior  among 
living  novelists,  and  is  not  inferior  in  this  in* 
stance  to  her  former  self. 


Julamerh :  a  Tale  of  the  Nestoriane.  By  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Webb,  Author  of  "  Naomi."  ("  Run  and 
Eead  Library.")  London:  Clarke  and  Beeton. 

ZenoUf  the  Roman  Martyr.  By  the  Eev.  EiCHABn 
CoBBOLi),  A.M.,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Wortham : 
Author  of  "Margaret  Catchpole,"  "Mary 
Anne  Wellington,"  &c.  New  Edition.  ("  Run 
and  Read  Library.")  London :  Clarke  and 
Beeton. 

We  associate  these  two  reprints  not  only  because 
they  are  issued  in  the  same  cheap  series,  but 
because  both  belong  to  the  historico-religiouB 
school  of  fiction.  The  lady  author  of  "  Jula- 
merk"  differs  from  the  reverend  author  of 
"Zenon,"  in  having  a  benevolent  present  in- 
terest in  the  curious  people  of  whom  she  writes ; 
— in  both,  there  is  the  same  interpenetration 
of  Chiistian  sentiment  with  incidents  partly 
real,  partly  fictitious,  without  violent  outrage 
either  to  the  truth  of  history  or  of  art. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Drama  of  Life  (Lon- 
don :  James  Blackwood),  Mr.  Ferdinand  Gase 
presents  us  with  a  series  of  short,  light,  and 
readable  essays,  containing  a  few  accurate  pic- 
tures of  life  in  certain  aspects.  The  humour 
of  the  author  is  of  a  quiet,  almost  timorous  kind, 
kept  down  by  too  much  conscientiousness  and 
a  fear  of  offending  against  matter  of  fact.  We 
could  have  spared  the  Classical  quotations,  and 
would  have  willingly  taken  in  exchange  for 
them  one  or  two  more  of  his  descriptive  sketches, 
which  are  pleasant  reading  enough. — Fraser^i 
Magazine  for  March  opens  with  an  article  of 
much  interest  on  a  sad  subject,  "Moral  In- 
sanity," with  Dr.  Mayo's  Croonian  Lectures  for 
a  text.  This  paper  is  a  timely  one,  and,  as  well 
as  the  work  it  introduces  to  our  notice,  is 
worthy  of  special  attention,  looking  to  increase 
of  insanity  in  our  populati6n.  "  Hinchbrook" 
goes  on  well,  though  a  little  diffusely.  The 
paper  on  the  "  Government,  the  Aristocracy,  and 
the  Country,"  is  practical  and  to  the  point, 
neither  of  which  it  would  be  were  it  compli- 
mentary to  the  hodge-podge  Cabinet.  Among 
the  remaining  papers  is  an  amusing  one  on 
"  Ye  Oj\  of  Whelps,"  consisting  of  some  scraps 
of  the  biography  of  Ambrose  Par^\ — A  Sermon 
on  Peace,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Emerton  (Long- 
mans), is  a  plain  discourse,  preached  on  Christ- 
mas Day  last ;  when,  had  the  author  been  wise, 
he  would  have  sufibred  it  quietly  to  sink  into 
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the  oblivion  it  merits  and  is  sure  to  meet. — The 
Sunday  at  Home  for  March  is  equal  to  any  of 
the  preceding  parts  of  a  work  unrivalled  in  the 
department  which  it  occupies  in  our  religious 
literature. — Romaic  and  Modem  Greek  compared 
with  one  another^  and  with  Ancient  Greek.  By 
James  Clyde,  M.A.  The  object  of  this  work  is 
to  show  how  far  the  ancient  Greek,  supposed  to 
be  a  dead  language,  is  identical  with  the  Bomaic 
and  the  modem  dialects ;  and  its  tendency  would 
seem  to  be  to  induce  the  classical  student  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  living  tongue.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it 
here  treated  in  a  grammatical  spirit. — The 
Ilkutrated  London  Magazine  for  March  begins 
with  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  month  by  Horace 
Mayhew,  and  winds  up  with  a  sketch  of 
'  Pontefract.  Tales  and  Topography  form  the 
staple  of  this  number,  and  both  are  enlivened 
and  improved  by  the  abundance  and  merit  of 
the  illustrations. — Echoes  of  the  War,  and  other 
Poems,  by  H.  S.  Stokes  (London :  Longmans), 
is  a  course  of  war  lyrics  by  one  who  has  sung 
far  more  melodiously  when  he  has  tuned  the 
pastoral  reed  to  the  charms  of  peaceful  nature. 
There  arc  some  excellent  stanzas  scattered 
through  this  volume,  but  not  a  single  poem  in 
which  the  author  has  worthily  sustained  the 
strain  throughout,  and  done  justice  either  to 
his  own  powers  or  to  his  subject. — Peace.  A 
Foem,  By  T.  H.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law  (London :  Hall  and  Yirtue).  If  this  thing 
be  not  a  stupid  joke  played  off  for  some  private 
and  special  object,  it  is  the  most  humiliating 
display  of  gross  and  pitiful  imbecility  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  London  press.  The  bards  of 
Catnach  are  veritable  Apollos  compared  to  the 
**  Barrister-at-Law."  Not  a  single  line  of  the 
so-called  Poem  could  by  any  known  process  of 
scanning  be  read  as  a  verse — and  it  has  hardly 
a  single  idea  that  is  not  an  affiront  to  common- 
sense. — The  Kirk  and  the  Manse  (A  Fullarton 
and  Co.,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin). 
Parts  2  and  3  of  this  handsome  work  fulfil  the 


promise  of  the  first.  The  text  is  not  a  mere 
dry  description,  but  is  rendered  interesting  by 
details  biographical  and  historical;  and  the 
illustrations,  drawn  upon  a  large  surfece,  are 
executed  with  a  true  artistic  feeling. — The  In- 
tellectual, Moral,  and  Religious  Training  of  PupH 
Teachers,  By  J.  J.  Famham  (London :  Wesley 
and  Co.),  is  a  prize  essay  containing  some  usefrd 
practical  hints  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
but  nothing  very  novel  or  striking.  —  The 
Mandan  Chief  A  Tale  in  Verse.  By  Mary 
Heron  (London :  Jarrold  and  Sons).  This  is  a 
metrical  tale  of  Indian  life,  written  in  verse 
which  varies  in  merit  as  much  as  it  does  in 
metre,  now  flowing  smoothly  enough  and  now 
hobbling  with  a  crippled  and  hamstrung  gait 
There  is  some  tolerable  description  of  natural 
scenery ;  but  the  writer  lacks  the  power  to  in- 
terest us,  and,  spite  of  repeated  efforts,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  booL 
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Britiflh  Empire  Mutual  Life  Asauranoe  Aaao- 
ciation.--The  following  are  the  business  items  of  the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society : 

"  The  events  of  the  past  year,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  prevalence  of  the  late  fatal  epidemic,  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  war,  the  depression  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  the  high  price  of  provisions,  have 
tended  very  much  to  retard  the  advancement  of  Life 
Assurance  Institutions;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
verse circumstances,  the  proposals  received  by  this  Com- 
pany during  the  year  have  conmderably  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  Directors,  the  number  being — 

1034  for  £243,968  0  0 

of  which 


876  policies  have  been  issued,  assuring    £195,759  0  0 
The  annual  premiums  thereon  £5,918  6  9 
158  in  progress,  or  dedined,  for         ...  £48,209  0  0 


"  The  ckims  from  deaths  during  the  year  have  been 
49,  amounting  to  10,5592.  2s.  4d.  From  the  com- 
mencemeut  of  the  Company  to  the  Slat  of  December, 
1854,  the  life  policies  issued  have  been  6,407,  aBnning 
1,232,6542. ;  and  the  number  now  in  force  is  5,069, 
assuring  988,0502.  The  present  annual  iooome  is 
36,568/.  las.  Id. 

"  The  period  having  arrived  for  the  second  division  of 
TVofits,  pursuant  to  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  the  whole 
of  the  policies  have  been  valued,  and  the  financial  position 
of  the*  Company  investigated  by  Mr.  Nelson,  whose 
report  to  the  Directors  is  as  follows : — 

"  *  Gentlemen, — I  hii^'e  made  a  complete  and  detailed 
valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  your  Compai\y 
on  the  31st  December,  1854. 

" '  The  most  severe  and  stringent  testa  have  been 
applied  to  the  determination  of  the  resulti.    The  rate  of 
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mterert  aisomed  in  the  calcQlations  being  3  per  cent., 
ind  the  net  preminms  only  for  the  risks  being  taken 
into  ■ooovnt,  no  portion  of  the  snrplus  or  margin  on 
fatare  premiama  having  been  anticipated. 

"  'A  itrict  examination  of  the  principles 'employed  in 
this  investigation  into  the  natnre  and  extent  of  the 
asets  and  Habilities  of  the  Company,  will  show  that, 
irrespective  of  the  reserve  fund,  which  must  accumulate 
onder  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement, 
ample  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  every  liability  of 
the  Company,  both  imme^ate  and  contingent. 

" '  It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  realised  profits  during 
the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  division, 
there  is  a  disposable  balance  of  20,000/.;  and  after 
deducting  10  per  cent,  for  the  purposes  of  the  reserve 
fund,  there  remains  18.0002.  to  appropriate  as  bonus  to 
the  participating  members,  which  will  be  found  to  be  in 
the  ratio  of  about  27i  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  pre- 
miams  pud  by  them. 

'"  This  will  admit  of  a  very  liberal  bonus  being  de- 
clared, and  which,  from  the  following  specimen,  will  be 
fband  to  average  1}  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount 
assured. 

"  *  Examples  shewing  the  reversionary  bonus  added  to 
policies  of  1,0002.,  and  payable  at  the  same  time  with  the 
original  sam  assured: — 

On  which  have  been  paid 


ij^when 

Five 

Four 

Three 

A3iiired 

Premiums. 

Premiums. 

Premiums. 

20 

£65  13    1 

£53    5  10 

£40  11     3 

30 

72  14  10 

59    2    8 

45    0    7 

40 

82    1    0 

66  15    2 

50  18    8 

50 

98    9    2 

80    1    8 

61     1     6 

60 

133    2    5 

108    1     3 

82     5    3 

1,238  have  resulted  in  polidoa  for  the  as- 
surance of  £171,608 

280  declined,  or  not  taken  np,  for  the 

assurance  of        74^605 

85  accepted,  but  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, np  to  Dec  30, 1854,  for. . .       14,375 
And  44  were,  at  the  same  date,  under  con- 
sideration for      6.798 

1,597  £267,881 

"The  1,288  policies  absolutely  issued  will  give  an  in* 
creased  revenue  of  6.0432.  58.  7d.,  and  if  this  be  added 
to  the  income  to  be  derived  from  proposals  accepted  but 
not  completed  (4792. 19s.  5d.),  the  total  amount  of  new 
annual  income  for  the  year  will  be  6.5232.  5s. 

"  Reference  to  our  last  year's  Report  will  show  that  the 
income  of  the  Society  at  that  time  was  10,9692.  lOs.  8d. ; 
and,  therefore,  if  this  had  been  a  constant  sum,  our  pre- 
sent annual  revenue  would  be  17,4922. 158.  8d. 

"The  progress  of  the  Society  in  each  year,  from  its 
commencement,  is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 


"'The  progress  of  your  Institution  has  been  exceed- 
mgly  satidactory ;  and  the  character,  extent,  and  results 
of  the  bcniness  transacted  by  it  afford  every  reason  to 
befieve,  that  the  same  pmdence  and  judgment  which 
have  hitherto  regnkted  its  afiairs  will,  if  still  employed 
in  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Company,  de- 
velope  like  success  and  prosperity  in  future  years. 

(Signed)  "  •  F.  G.  P.  Nbisow." 

**Prom  this  Report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disposable 
balance  amounts  to  20,0002.,  which  the  Directors  recom- 
mend should  be  declared  the  profit  for  the  three  years 
ending  December  81,  1854.  One-tenth  of  this  sum, 
amounting  to  2.0002.,  is,  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remaining 
nine-tenths,  amounting  to  18,0002.,  divided  among 
policies  entitled  to  participate." 

The  Auditors'  Report  signed  by  G.  W.  Burge  and  J. 
L.  Porter,  expresses  their  approval  of  the  way  in  which 
the  accounts  are  kept,  and  their  entire  satisfiustion  with 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Institution. 


Katianal  Quardian  Aaanranoe  Sooiety — Wo  ex- 
traet  the  following  particulars  fh)m  the  Report  of  the 
BireeUm  of  this  Society,  read  by  the  Secretary  at  their 
kut  annual  general  meeting : — 

''Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  Assurance 
lostitntiona  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  competition 
incident  to  their  establishment,  the  National  Ovardian 
has  oontinned  its  suooessfbl  course,  and  received  a  more 
than  onfinary  share  of  public  favour. 

"The  following  statement  will  show  the  extent  of 
business  transacted  during  the  year.  When  our  last 
Report  was  issued,  there  were  under  consideration,  or 
accepted,  but  not  taken  up,  133  proposals,  for  the  aasur- 
aooe  of  23,1462.,  and  there  have  been  since  received 
1,464  proposals,  for  the  assurance  of  244,2352.;  these 
proposals  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Number 

of  Policies 

issued. 

Sum        !         Yielding  the 

1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

423 

343 

1,011 

1,238 

£. 

107,776 

76.183 

189,405 

171,603 

£.        B.     d. 

3,618  19    7 
2,326  16    6 
6,330    4  10 
6.043    5    7 

Total  ... 

8.015 

543,957        18,319  16    6 

"The  steady  advance  thus  indicated,  the  Directors 
hope  will  be  received  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
energy  with  which  the  afihirs  of  the  Society  have  been 
conducted,  and  the  favour  with  which  it  is  r^;arded  by 
the  public." 

The  Report  then  goes  on  to  state  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  transferring  the  Fire  business  of  the 
company  to  the  £tsex  Economie  Association — that  the 
Directors  have  purchased  the  business  of  the  Official 
and  General  Life  Assurance  Society — that  they  have 
established  an  office  at  Portsmouth;  and  that  &e  pro- 
vincial branches  are  doing  well. 

"  As  regards  progress,  therefore,  everything  is  satisfac- 
tory: although  the  clums  upon  the  funds  of  this  Society, 
in  common  with  other  Life  Offices,  have  been  unusually 
heavy  during  the  past  year,  they  have  accrued  as  follows : — 
In  the  Life  department  there  has  been 

paid  the  sum  of        £3,106    6    8 

In  the  Guarantee  department 48  10    8 

In  the  Fire  department  267  19    8 

"  The  large  amount  of  losses  on  life  policies  must  be 
considered  as  an  accidental  and  exceptional  case,  and  the 
next  two  or  three  years  will  probably  redress  the  dispro- 
portion. The  Directors  can  conscientiously  assure  the 
Company  that  it  has  arisen  from  no  want  of  care  on  their 
part ;  and  it  is  mere  justice  to  their  very  able  medical 
officers  to  state  that  the  greatest  vigilance  and  caution 
are  invariably  exercised  by  them  in  the  examination  of 
the  lives  proposed." 

An  investigation  of  the  aceonnts  by  Hr.  Hillman,  the 
Society's  consulting  actuary,  shows  a  balance  in  thdr 
favour  of  24,7192.  68.  3d.  The  Report  concludes  by  in- 
forming  the  shareholders  that  in  future  dividends  will 
be  pud  half-yearly. 

Standard  Life  Aaaurance  Oompaay.— The  Twenty- 
ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Standard  Life 
Assurance  Company  was  held,  within  the  Company's 
Office,  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  February. 
Anthony  Trail,  Esq.,  the  senior  Director,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  statements^  containing  minute  details  of 
the  progress  of  the  Company,  and  of  its  position  at  the 
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date  of  the  periodical  bebmoe^  were  lubmifcted  to  the 
meeting : — 

Annual  halanoe-iheet,  as  at  16th  Noremher,  1854, 
certified  in  accordance  with  the  Company's  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

Report  hj  the  Anditor,  after  examination  of  the  hooks 
and  accounts. 

General  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  the  business 
and  its  results,  as  at  15th  November,  1854. 

The  following  abstract  of  results  exhibits  the  actual 
progress  of  the  year : — 

"  The  numb^  of  proposals  for  assurance  made 
to  the  Directors  during  the  year  was      1,265 

"  The  number  of  proposals  accepted  during  the 

same  period  was 1,046 

and  with  annuity  transactions  accepted,  to  the 
number  of 40 

makes  the  transactions  of  the  year  1,086 

being  an  increase  of  171  policies  as  compared  with  the 
largest  number  issued  in  any  previous  year. 

"  The  amount  of  sums  proposed  for 
assurance  was £622,200    8    6 

**  The  amount  of  sums  contained  in 
policies  issued  was       ...         515,117    7    0 


The  difference     £107,083    1    6 

being  the  amount  of  the  declined  proposals.  And  it  is 
curious  to  remark,  as  evincing  the  continued  care 
bestowed  in  the  selection  of  lives,  that  the  accepted  and 
declined  proposals  for  many  years  have  home  the  same 
relative  proportion. 

"  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  average  amount  of 
each  policy  has  been  nearly  500/.,  a  result  which,  in  the 
management  of  Life  Assurance  Institutions,  is  considered 
a  very  favourable  feature  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
"  The  annual  premiums  corresponding  to 

the  new  assurances  amount  to  ...£16,650    0    2 


The  amount  of  daims  by  death  was     ...  £86,428  13  10 
And  with  bonus  additions         5,932    7    2 


Makes  in  all     £95,361     1    0 

"The  amount  of  claims  is  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year  by  5,8612.  68.  2d.;  but  it  is  only  in  proportion  to 
the  extended  business  of  the  Company. 

"The  annual  revenue  at  15th  November,  1854,  had 
reached  218,9682.  16s.  5d.,  being  an  increase  on  the  year 
of  13,9362.  2s. 

"The  following  are  the  yearly  results  of  the  new 
business  since  184i : — 

Suns  Assured.     Annnal  Premiums. 
£        s.  d.  £        s.  d. 

1845  (Bonus  Year)  ...  446,026  12  10  ...  14,979    8  10 

1816 368,679    7  10  ...  12,846    4  10 

1847 443,578    4  11  ...  16,140    0    1 

1848 395,864  12    5  ...  12,200    9    5 

1849 429,371  17    1  ...  14,743    4    8 

1850  (Bonus  Year)  ...  509,147  10    6  ...  17,550  14    9 

1851 467,499    8    1  ...  15,240    2  11 

1852 445,799    6    6  ...  15,145  15    6 

1853 455,248  17    1  ...  14,886    9    3 

1854 615,117    7    6  ...  16,650    0    2 


New  bnsinen  in 
10  years     ...  4,476,333    4    3     150,382  10    5 


Annnal  average  ...  £447,633  6  5  £15,038  5  0'* 
The  Report  was  unanimously  approved  of,  and  the 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  new  Directors  in 
room  of  those  who  retire  by  rotation,  and  after  the  ap- 
pointments were  made,  the  direction  of  the  Company 
was  declared  by  the  Chairman  to  he  as  follows : — 


Ooremor  —  Hia  Qtmoe   the    Duke  of  Boedendi   and 

Qneensberry. 

Deputy-Governor— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin  ind 

Kincardine. 

EDINBURGH. 

OBDnrABT  Di&ECTORS. — Andrew  Blackbnra»  Esq., 
Banker ;  Thomas  Graham  Murray,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  Jamee 
Veitch,  Esq.,  of  Eliock;  William  Wood,  Esq.,  Surgeon ; 
Alexander  James  Russell,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  William  Moncrieff, 
Esq.,  Accountant;  George  Patton,  Esq.,  Advocate;  John 
Robert  Tod,  Esq.,  W.S.;  Charles  Pearson,  Esq.,  Ac- 
countant; James  Condie,  Esq.,  Perth;  James  Robert- 
son, Esq.,  W.S;  James  Hay,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Leithj 
George  Motr,  Esq.,  Advocate;  Harry  Maxwell  Inglii, 
Esq.,  W.S.  LONDON. 

ChairmanoftheBoard— TheRt.Hon.the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Ordinary  Dirbgtors. — John  Lindsay,  Eaq.,  26, 
Lawrence  Ponntney-lane ;  Thomas  H.  Brooking,  Esq., 
14,  New  Broad-street ;  John  Griffith  Frith,  Esq.,  Ans- 
tinfriars;  Alexander  Gillespie,  Esq.,  3,  Billiter-oonrt ; 
Alexander  Macgregor,  Esq.,  Arlington -street ;  John 
Scott,  Esq.,  4,  Hyde-park-street;  Sir  A.  01iphant,C.B. 

"  A  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  to  the  Managers  and  other  office  bearers,  and 
to  the  Chairman ;  aft«r  which  the  meeting  separated." 


IjiTerpool  and  London  Fire  and  Life  Ihaaraiioe 
Company. — At  the  nineteenth  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  Company,  a  Report  was  read,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  extracts : — 

"  Capital. — In  the  course  of  the  year  some  valnable 
accessions  to  the  company  have  been  secured  by  a  further 
issue  of  shares,  and  the  number  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
prietors is  now  84^279.  The  retention  of  a  Urge  paid- 
up  capital  being  inexpedient,  the  Directors,  under  the 
authority  of  the  deed  of  settlement^  have  returned  to 
the  proprietors  one-iifth  of  the  amount  called  np,  re- 
ducing it  from  2/.  lOs.  to  2/.  per  share. 

"  FiRB  Department. — The  progress  of  the  oorapanj 
in  this  branch  of  the  bumness  will  best  be  indicated  by  a 
comparison  with  the  two  previous  years.  The  prenuniaa 
received  being,  in 

1852.  1853.  1854. 

£98,654  14  10... £113,612  4  6  ...  £146,096  15  9 
— figures  which  denote  the  magnitude  of  its  operations. 
The  losses  have  this  year  been  unusually  numerooa  and 
heavy,  and  the  portion  which  has  fallen  to  this  company 
amounts  to  94,178/.  19s.  9d. :  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums, however,  render  the  company  well  able  to  bear 
the  loss. 

"Life  Department. — ^A  umilar  statement  of  the 
progress  of  the  Life  Business  is  not  less  gratifying. 
The  number  of  new  policies  issued,  the  sum  thereby 
insured,  and  the  premiums  received  on  those  policies^ 
were  in 

Years.        Policies.        Sum  Insured.  Premium. 

1852  ...    379    ...    £207.887    ...    7,156    7    O 

1853  ...    316    ...      194,582    ...    6,212  19     8 

1854  ...    472    ...      349,301    ...10,26718    9 

A  considerable  number  of  proposals  have  of  coarse  been 
declined,  and  others  awidt  completion,  and  bonds  fbr 
annuities  amounting  to  £1,546  7s.  7d.  have  alao  been 
issued.  The  claims  have  reached  19,445/.  198.  3d.,  and 
of  the  annuitants  eleven  have  dropped,  to  whon 
746/.  8s.  lOd.  were  annually  payable." 

After  the  Report  had  been  submitted,  it  was  resolved — 
''That  the  dividend  of  ten  shillings  a  share,  [25  per 
cent  on  the  amount  paid  up]  leas  income  tax,  and  five 
per  cent,  on  such  portion  of  the  Capital  as  has  not  yet 
been  called  up,  as  determined  upon  and  declared  by  the 
Directors,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1854^  be 
approved  and  confirmed.'* 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

SwiNTON  BouLT,  Secretaiy. 
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A    POINT    AT    PRUSSIA* 


Wb  do  not  despair.  Notwithstanding  the 
resultless  campaign,  mangre  the  deplorable  mis- 
tfikes  or  mismaoagement,  the  unexpected  diffi- 
culties of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the  calamities 
ofonr  high-hearted  troops;  the  Parliamentary 
condeninations,  the  resignations,  the  break-up, 
maJte-up,  and  rebreak-up,  and  remake-up,  of 
MinistdrftT-the  crisis,  in  &ct ;  we  do  not  despair. 
Jidge  if  we  do.  With  expectation  during  long 
months  disappointed;  with  triumph  retarded, 
enthusiasm  checked — ^not  on  the  battle-field  by 
the  foe,  but  by  the  palpable  miscalculation  of 
means — so  £u:  are  we  from  despairing,  that  we 
not  only  arrange  in  prospective  confidence  the 
territorial  losses  we  propose  to  inflict  upon  our 
arch-enemy;  but  proceed,  in  like  manner,  by  your 
\^y»f  true  British  reader,  to  punish  his  accom- 
plice, to  mulct  his  ally. 

Of  the  diminutions  of  territory  to  be  exacted 
fipom  the  Czar,  our  readers  may  have  incidentally, 
since  the  commencement  of  this  European  tw- 
hrogliOf  gathered  our  ideas.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  very  recondite  to  be  produced  in  that 
respect;  the  cessions  of  soil  demanded  j&om 
Bossia  in  the  interest  of  the  repose  of  Europe 
are  prominently  plain,  and  catch  the  eye  of  the 
first  map-gazer.  The  present  proposal  will  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  not  being  a  hackneyed  one. 
No  false  modesty  will  prevent  us  from  accepting 
a  compliment  upon  its  novelty. 

Kever  very  ardent  admirers  of  the  grand 
arrangements  of  the  Peaces  of  1814-15,  we  yet 
admit  that  it  must  then  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  (the  question  of  its  return 
under  French  rule  not  being  entertained)  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  ancient  German  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Bhine.  It  might — all  of  it,  the 
Palatinate  and  all — ^have  been  joined  with  the 
Dotch  sad  Belgic  provinces,  and  thus  have 
formed  a  kingdom  something  in  the  position  of 
Bacal  Burgundy  by  the  side  of  France;  consti-  [ 


tuting  at  the  same  time  a  stronger  State  than 
what  actually  was  erected  on  the  northern 
French  frontier,  and  whose  union  was  so  forcibly 
dissolved  in  1830.  Considering  the  fate  of  that 
union,  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  a  third  element 
was  not  made  to  enter  into  its  composition. 

Another  arrangement  of  the  territory  in 
question  might  have  been  the  bestowal  of  it  upon 
the  King  of  Saxony,  in  compensation  for  the 
whole  of  his  kingdom,  coveted  by  him  who 
received  the  half  of  it.  And  the  French  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Congress  of  Yienna  has  been 
severely  criticised  for  not  having  consented  to 
the  total  absorption  of  the  Saxon  Kingdom  by 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  upon  those  terms ; 
thus  securing  for  France  the  next  best  thing 
after  the  possession  of  the  rive  gauche,  to  wit,  a 
feeble  and  inconsiderable  neighbour. 

The  pretensions  of  Alexander  upon  Poland 
greatly  embroiled  the  question  of  Prussian  ar- 
rangements. That  Emperor  occupied  with  his 
troops  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw — formed 
from  Prussia's  share  of  the  First  and  Second 
Partitions  of  Poland — and  claimed  it  by  right  of 
conquest.  The  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  to  indemnify 
itself  for  loss  of  that  its  spoliation,  and  actuate 
by  a  more  German  ambition,  demanded  the  en- 
tire domains  of  regal  Saxony.  Austria  was  not 
disposed  to  admit  any  such  extension  of  proximity 
of  her  old  rival — already  near  enough  by  Silesia 
— as  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  con- 
cession of  that  demand.  France,  it  is  true,  had 
a  restored  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  and  Saxony 
had  been  the  last  faithful  ally  of  Napoleon ;  but 
the  restored  Bourbon  was  maternally  descended 
from  the  Saxon  House,  and  was,  at  the  same 
time,  both  personally  and  politically  disinclined 
to  the  vast  aggrandisement  of  the  Czar.  Great 
Britain,  though  indifferent  enough  to  the  fate  of 
Saxony,  was  not  prepared  to  allow  the  exorbi- 
tant claims  of  the  Kussian  upon  Poland.    Even 


*  Witlioat  endorsng  the  whole  of  the  opinions  of  this  paper,  we  have  thought  fit  to  award  it  a  prominent  place. 
It  will  l)e  found  worthy  the  reader's  consideration,  as  pointing  to  a  more  than  possible  contingency,  which  may  not 
*«  Tory  remote.— -i^. 
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Bavaria  proposed  to  uphold  Saxony  with  all  its 
forces.  And  this  state  of  things  actually  occa- 
sioned an  alliance  hetween  the  three  Courts  of 
Schosnhrunn,  the  Tuileries,  and  St.  James, 
against  the  comhined  pretensions  of  Alexander 
and  Frederic  William ;  for  the  former  sovereign 
supported  the  claim  of  the  latter  in  order  to 
divert  him  from  hankering  after  the  bulk  of  his 
old  robber's  portion  of  Poland;  and,  indeed,  in 
furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kalisdi  between  the  two  monarchs.  At  this 
juncture,  the  news  of  Napoleon's  landing  at 
Cannes  reached  the  Congress;  and  the  diffe- 
rences which  else  might  have  gone  even  to  an 
open  rupture,  were  put  aside  from  dread  of  the 
common  enemy.  The  end  of  the  matter  was 
that  Alexander  consented  to  separate  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  a  part — Posen — ^in 
favour  of  Prussia.  Frederic  William  acquired 
about  half  the  kingdom  of  the  faithfiil  but  un- 
fortunate Frederic  Augustus,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  magnificent  endowment  in  and  about 
the  old  archiepiscopal  Electorates  of  Bhine  and 
Moselle  which  brought  him  to  the  very  portals 
of  France ;  or,  in  the  ever-bold  imagery  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, delivered  the  keys  of  France  to  the 
l%ade  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Such  to  Poland, 
Buoh  to  France,  was  the  unhappy  consequence 
of  the  Imperial  exile's  return.  An  opportunity 
for  attempting  its  restoration  with  the  consent 
of  one  of  its  original  spoliators,  went  by  for  the 
former :  to  the  latter,  a  formidable  Power  was 
brought  down  upon  its  frontier. 

But  on  what  title,  we  would  fein  adc,  did  the 
monarchy  of  the  Hohenzollems  receive  the 
jplendid  addition  of  the  Bhine  Province  ?  In 
compensation,  or  in  reward  ?  If  the  former,  it 
was  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  ill- 
gotten  goods ;  if  the  latter,  it  was  a  price  paid 
too  high  for  services. 

We  presume  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  part  played  by  the  House  of 
Brandenburg  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland — 
pajrt,  of  all  the  three  actors  in  that  dark  drama, 
the  basest.  Originator,  in  the  person  of  Fre- 
deric II.,  of  the  First  Partition,  it  was,  in  the 
person  of  his  successor,  the  fouler  and  more 
loathsome  instrument  in  the  Second  : — ^we  know 
not  that  it  aspired  to  any  pre-eminence  in 
iniOTiity  in  the  Third.  It  lost  that,  its  plunder, 
to  Napoleon;  who  therefrom  constituted  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw — an  independent  State. 
It  never  reconquered  that  Duchy — Russian  arms 
did  conquer  it ;  and  so  far,  the  claim  of  Alex- 
ander was  intelligible.  As  compensation,  then, 
for  its  Polish  losses,  the  pretension  of  Prussia 
was  to  a  compensation  for  ill-acquired  posses- 
sions, which  it  had  not  been  able  to  retain;  nor, 
when  lost,  to  reconquer. 

But,  "No,"  would  say  the  advocates  of 
Pnnsian  aggrandisement,  "we'll  throw  com- 
pensation overboard — ^it  was  retvard**  For  ser- 
vixjca  rendered,  of  course.  But  had  there  been 
no  disservice  done  ?    Had  there  been  never  any 


lack  of  zeal?  No  backsUdings,  no  treacherous 
hesitations,  no  treacherous  acts  ?  A  few  words 
of  retrospect  from  '15  to  '92  will  settle  that 
point.  Be  it  remembered  that  it  is  at  the  hands 
of  the  co-coalesced  Powers,  vanquishers  of 
France,  that  reward  is  claimed  at  Vienna  by  the 
Prussian ;  be  it  remembered,  too,  that  of  those 
Powers,  Great  Britain  is  of  aU  the  most  favour- 
able to  the  Bheno-PruBsian  installation. 

First  of  fanfaroiM  against  rerolutionary 
France,  Prussia  was  the  firet  to  abandon 
its  allies  and  to  make  a  separate  Peace. 
Pursuing  its  system  of  neutrality  (which, 
being  interpreted,  meant  nothing  else  than 
a  waiting  for  the  abasement  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  an  attempt  to  turn  to  its  own 
profit  the  engrossment  of  that  House  by  its  war 
vrith  France),  Prussia  stood  by  while  the 
Second  Coalition  fought  the  battle  against  Gallic 
Supremacy.  Its  only  aim,  for  years  after  its 
secession  from  the  First  Coalition,  seems  to  have 
been  to  attach  to  itself,  by  force  or  by  fraud, 
by  fawning,  by  intrigue,  the  minor  States  of' 
Northern  Germany.  As  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality  of  Paul,  Prussia  seised  upon 
Hanover,  though  she  had  guaranteed  its  inde- 
pendence. As  a  waiter  upon  Providence,  that 
is,  upon  the  Chief  of  France,  arbiter  of  the  des- 
tinies of  crumbling  Germany,  she  snapped  up 
the  spoils  of  the  secularised  ecclesiastic^  lands 
in  the  North ;  waiting,  watching,  hungrily  yet 
respectfully,  to  catch  the  morsels,  or  to  lick  the 
leavings,  from  the  master's  table.  Then,  hang- 
ing upon  the  skirts  of  events,  she  hesitated^ 
feigning  and  friming,  fuming  and  feigning  alter- 
nately— ^hesitated  to  join  the  Third  CoaHlaon, 
when  her  doing  so  might  have  decided  the  great 
debate,  and  spared  Europe  many  a  long  year  of 
war.  But  she  did  not  presently  hesitate  to 
occupy  Hanover  a  second  time — "in  pledge 
until  a  general  peace  should  be  restored ;"  by 
such  verbal  subterfiigo  thinking  to  mitigate  the 
indignation  of  England  at  the  exoessive  tur- 
pitude of  the  transaction.  Napoleon's  well- 
merited  sneers  and  rebukes  of  Prussian  policy, 
when  Count  Haugwitz  presented  himself  after 
the  result  of  Austerlitz,  are  well  known ;  and  the 
offer  which  he  made  of  Ekn&oery  in  compen- 
sation for  the  violated  Franconian  Margraviates, 
could  only  have  been  made  to  a  monarch  and  a 
cabinet  whose  morals  and  conscience  he  appre- 
ciated— as  they  deserved. 

Prussia,  it  has  been  well  said,  "foUowed  the 
war  as  a  suttler  to  pick  up  what  she  could  get;" 
and  it  was  only  mortification  at  not  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  her  wishes  in  that  con- 
temptible career,  and  at  finding  herself  treated 
with  just  the  consideration  due  to  such  conduct, 
that  at  length  caused  her  to  take  up  her  pre- 
sumptuous arms — ^for  "  chivalrous,"  we  cannot 
consent  to  call  them.  Thwarted  in  his  attempt 
to  construct  a  confederation  of  his  own,  on  a 
similar  basis  with  that  of  the  Bhine,  and  stung 
I  by  Napoleon's  revealed  offer  of  reatitution  of  his 
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£toct(ind  JaitfU  to  the  King  of  Ungldud,  &r  the 
p«rpoae  of  haatoomg  a  gesieral  peace — ^albeit  it 
was  only  ''in  pleijge  imtil  a  general  peace"  for- 
flpoth  tbai  Pnisaia  had  kindly  consented  to  take 
charge  of  those  lands^-Fredenc  WiUiam  III., 
nncatled  by  any  internal  vcdce  of  hononr,  but 
goaded  by  mort&ed  vanity  and  impelled  by  the 
inoEduiate  presumption  of  his  Coiut,  rushed  into 
the  oonflict  which  met  its  speedy  and  merited 
tannination  on  the  field  of  Jena.  Wo  care  not 
who  knows  our  opinion,  nor  how  at  variance  it 
may  be  with  that  industriously  fostered  in  this 
eoantry  under  the  influence  of  anti-ITapoleonean 
sentimwifa;  but  we  maintain  that  both  that 
great  disaster  and  the  snbsequent  years  of  degra- 
dation  and  enslavement  were  no  greater  penalty 
than  had  been  deserved  by  the  House  of  Branden- 
burg through  a  long  course  of  mean,  selfish, 
pitiM  policy.  Its  dealings  had  been  unworthy; 
its  treatment  was  ignominious. 

for  the  conduct  of  Prussia  from  the  arrival  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Grand  Army  from  Moscow,  to 
the  fall  of  iN'apoIeon,  we  admU  its  energy  and 
its  undeviating  purpose.  True  to  the  principles 
of  his  House,  ever  fonemost  iu  defection,  the 
King,  once  fully  assured  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  disaster  to  the  French  arms,  turned  upon  his 
ally:  and  as  the  veiy  exiatence  of  his  kLigdom 
depended  upon  the  success  of  the  side  which  he 
then  adopted,  of  course  every  nerve  was 
strainfid,  every  effort  made  to  ensure  it.  Yet 
had  the  fortune  of  the  French  Emperor  ever  re- 
covered its  ascendancy,.,we  doubt  not  but  that 
— ^had  it  been  possible— the  faithless  House 
would  again  have  essayed  to  separate  its  cause 
from  the  vanquished.  *'  Depuis  quinze  ans  vom 
ne  faiUgpas  autre  cho$e^^ — the  reproach  addressed 
to  Prussian  tei^versation,  and  lately  reproduced 
by  a  leading  French  journal  from  a  despatch  of 
lie  Duke  of  Bassano  in  April  1613 — that  re- 
proach contained,  equally  with  an  estimate  of 
the  monaroh's  fidelity  to  his  French,  the 
measure  of  his  deserts  towards  all  his  other, 
allisQces. 

We  assert,  then,  that  if  there  was  any  dis* 
proportion  between  the  deserts  and  the  destinies 
of  Prussia,  during  the  period  alluded  to,  the 
excess  of  wrong  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
The  punishment  that  £b11  upon  its  Sovereign 
House  waa,  certainly,  not  greater  than  the  per- 
fi^diea  that  had  earned  it ;  its  abasement  was  iu 
no  unjust  ratio  with  its  treacherous,  tortuous, 
uaprindpled  and  grovelling  ambition.  To  what 
could  it  have  a  claim,  we  should  be  glad  to 
learn,  by  subsequent  fidelity  to  ....  the  last  cause 
it  e^K>used?  To  what  reward,  exceeding  a 
rostitutian  of  its  former  possessions  ?  But  a 
pofrtion  of  those  possessions  was  an  illgotten  gain 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  tolerated,  and 
that  portion  was  in  the  hands  of  an  ally  who, 
himaelff  had  conquered  it.  Yet  it  was  the  time 
fi>r  bargain»^for  many  an  infamous  bargain. 
And  so,  howavear  illgotten  might  have  been  the 
aoquisitions^  whose  loss  was  pleaded;  however 


fisgramtr  pat^,  recent  the  wTOxy  (without  even 
the  usua^  the  accepted  sanction  of  injustice), 
indemnification  ws«,  iievertheless,  granted.  But, 
de  grace,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  vast  services 
rendered,  or  of  any  reward— beyond  restitution 
— deserved. 

The  same  aigpments  apply  to  the  dotation  of 
Prussia  with  a  fair  moiety  of  the  domains  of 
the  King  of  Saxony ;  whether  that,  also,  were 
received  in  compensation  or  in  reward.  Only 
that  that  dotation  contained,  besides,  something 
particularly  revolting  to  high  moral  feeling. 
The  Bhine-lands  were  at  least  diaponihles,  at 
liberty,  in  the  market;  but  to  hand  over  the 
half  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  was  to  brand  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  an  example  of  honourable 
fidelity,  and  to  endow  with  its  spoils  the  repre- 
sentative of  disloyalties  and  peifidies  innumer- 
able. Iniquitous  application  of  the  right  of 
conquest  I  subserving,  and  that,  too,  to  render 
it  more  disgusting  still,  in  connection  with  pro- 
fessions of  justice,  righteou^ess,  holiness,  &o., 
&^. — subserving  the  purposes  of  a  base,  sordid, 
venal,  marketable  mordity.  The  world  must 
have  had  but  a  very  short  memory  in  1815,  if 
it  saw  in  the  recipient  of  Saxon  spoils  a  model 
of  faithfulness  and  purity.  The  coalesced  con- 
querors of  France  must  have  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  own  excellence,  or  of  their  own 
power— enormous  as,  at  that  moment,  was  the 
latter — if  they  imagined  (as  they  seem  to  have 
done)  that  the  fact  of  being  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  to  be  accepted  as  an  undeniable  certi- 
ficate for  immaculate  integrity;  or  that  the 
assumption  of  a  host  of  holy  epithets  to  their 
own  cause  was  sufficient  to  stamp  with  infamy 
the  virtue  of  fidelity  to  their  vanquished 
enemy's.  **  Veriti  en  deqa  des  Pyrenees,  men- 
songe  au  dela '' ;  0,  Messieurs  of  the  Congress  of 
that  day.  That  variable  standard  of  moral  truth 
has  been  applied  to  principles  less  questionable 
than  yours.  Tour  moral  vocabulary  was  feir 
from  being  unexceptionable ;  and  many  a  thing 
that  passed  current  for  equity  in  the  close  con- 
clave  at  Yienna  was  of  a  nature  to  receive 
another  appellation,  when  it  got  out  into  the 
open  air  of  Europe. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Rhine.  For  tlie 
planting  there  of  the  Prussian  standaid  in  im- 
approached  supremacy,  there  was  a  reason  which 
did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Saxon  spoliation, 
and  which  had  respect  to  neither  indemnity  nor 
reward.  It  was,  the  necessity  of  restraining 
French  ambition.  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
formed  into  one  State  for  this  purpose,  England 
being  the  promoter  of  the  union.  The  German 
Confederation  was  adumbrated;  and  subse* 
quently  filled  up,  Eussia  patronising  the  artists. 
Prussia,  established  in  force  upon  the  Ehine, 
should,  it  was  intended,  be  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  latter,  the  coverer  in  fiank  of  the  former : 
the  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  Central  Euro- 
pean defences,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  imon 
which  was  erected  the  entigaUican  edi^oe.   And 
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of  that  esfaiMiwhinent  England  and  Buesia  were 
the  presiding  genii.  The  fear  of  one  foe  was 
then  common  to  both.  Each  had  an  outwork 
to  be  strengthened ;  here,  the  Netherlands — ^the 
Germanic  body  there.  A  military  Power  emi- 
nently answovd  the  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the 
overweening  vanity  and  inordinate  swagger  of 
that  nation,  than  the  placing  of  it  in  such  a 
position  as,  together  with  the  magnificent  terri- 
torial endowment  it  contained,  elevated  it  to  a 
place  among  "  the  Great  Powers." 

"  What !"  we  hear  exclaimed,  "  do  you  mean 
to  tell  us  that  Prussia  was  not  a  "Great  Power*' 
before;  and  that  she  was  then  anything  more 
than  restored  to  the  rank  she  had  held  ?"  Lideed, 
we  do  mean  so;  and  therefore  say  so.  The 
edifice  of  the  great  Frederic  was  of  too  recent 
and  too  sudden  a  construction,  without  reference 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built,  or  to  the 
extent  of  ground  it  covered,  to  be  ranked  with 
the  great  monarchies  that  had  for  ages  disputed 
greatness  between  them,  or  with  an  even  already 
gigantic  Empire  of  almost  contemporaneous  ele- 
vation. There  had  been  a  Peter  in  Russia,  who 
began ;  but  there  had  been  a  Catherine  also,  who 
continued.  Frederic  had  as  yet  had,  in  that 
sense,  no  successor.  It  took  campaign  upon 
campaign  to  reduce  the  tenacious  might  of 
Hapsburg — a  single  day  smote  the  sceptre  of 
HohenzoUem  in  the  dust.  Extraordinary  events 
had,  themselves,  elevated  Russia  to  a  height 
above  that,  already  considerable,  which  she 
occupied  in  the  scale  of  European  arbiters; 
whilst  events  had  depressed  Prussia  much 
below  her  previous  place  therein.  Prussia, 
then,  we  repeat,  was  made  a  "Great  Power'* 
in  1815;  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  regiment 
d'Slite  of  Europe,  completing  the  cabalistical 
quinquemvirate  of  presiding  potentates. 

Now,  we  suppose  it  will  not  be  disputed  that 
the  object  of  t£ose  who  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  war  remodelled  the  map  of  Europe,  was 
to  regulate  the  general  equilibrium.  That  those 
"august"  negociators,  those  king-making  War- 
wicks  of  diplomacy,  were  animated,  one  and 
all  of  them,  by  the  meekest  self-denying  senti- 
ments in  their  care  for  such  regulation;  that 
none  concealed  ulterior  views  behind  that  pre- 
text, we  do  not  by  any  means  affirm ;  no  more 
than  we  affirm  that  the  duty  towards  his  neigh- 
bour was  performed  to  the  utmost  by  any  one 
of  them.  But,  allowing  for  an  arriere  peruie 
here  and  there,  an  "  aside"  or  two ;  the  collec- 
tive aim  may  £iirly  be  stated  to  have  been  the 
adjustment  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  deranged 
by  the  aU-recent  and  excessive  preponderance  of 
FVance — and  the  adjustment  in  such  sort  as 
should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  same  dan- 
ger; at  least,  that  is,  from  the  same  quarter. 
To  that  aim  and  to  that  apprehension  Prussia 
owes  its  promotion  and  its  position. 

But  we  think  it  could  be  shown  with  no  great 


should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  oooupy,  to  the 
ftill,  the  plaoe  to  which  it  was  promoted.     In 
the  first  place,  it  has  demerited  of  its  consorts, 
and  derogated  from  its  quality.    In  the  next, 
it  has  become,  for  some  of  the  interests  it  was 
designed  to  strengthen, — ^for  some  British  in- 
terests— either  unavailable  or  unnecessary.     It 
was  admirably  pointed  out  in  that  remarkable 
despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who,  no  doubt, 
had  heard,  and  meant  to'paraphrase,  the  aphorism 
of  an  excellent  Secretaiy  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant 
with  reference  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  {»o- 
perty — ^that  there  are  certain  obligations  attadied 
to  the  high  rank  held  by  a  State  in  the  European 
catalogue  of  Power.     "  The  quality  of  a  Great 
Power,"  said  that  spirited,  while  cahn  and  lucid, 
diplomatic  lecture,  "is  permanent:  it  cannot 
be  cast  ofiP,  when  it  implies  onerous  duties,  and 
resumed,  when  it  only  offers  advantages.   Privi- 
leges and  duties  of  this  importance  are  abso- 
lutely correlative ;  the  one  is  inseparable  from 
the  other."    Such  was  the  just  rebuke  addressed 
to  the  Cabinet  of  Bei'lin,  after  receipt  of  the 
communicated  despatch  of  M.  de  Manteuffel  to 
the  Prussian  Envoy  at  Vienna — a  despatch  un- 
surpassed even  by  any  German  document  of  our 
acquaintance,  for   heavy-stemed  phraseology — 
and  in  which  it  was  declared  that  that  very 
tenacious  and  by  no  means  inconsistent  or  in- 
constant Majesty,  the  King  Frederic  William 
IV.,  will,  "  with  the  utmost  tenacity  cling  to 
his  view  of  things,  and  in  order  to  maintain  it " 
(that  is,  his  right  to  participate,  in  the  Con- 
ferences, "  in  his  quality  as  a  Great  European 
Power"),  "should  it  be  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
puted, he  will  not  shrink  from  sacrifices  and 
dangers  which  his  faithful  subjects  will  share  in 
with  their  well-tested  resignation  (L),  and  with 
the  whole  force  and  perseverance  which  arise 
from  true  patriotism."   "  But  France,"  continued 
the  French   Foreign  Minister  in  reply,  "will 
never  allow  that  a  Power  which  of  its  own  fit* 
will  took  no  share  in  the  great  events  which  are 
passing  in  the  world,  shall  afterwards  maintain^ 
a  claim  to  regulate  the  consequences  thereof." 
No,  indeed ;  France,  nor  England  either,  as  we 
trust.     For  what  is  the  duty  of  a  Great  Power 
in  a  society  constructed  upon  the  professed  prin- 
ciples of  independence,  forbearance,  and  modera- 
tion ?    Who  are  the  guarantees  of  those  prin- 
ciples, if  not  the  presiding  States  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  system  both  for  their  own  mutual 
counterpoise  and  for  the  security  of  all  the 
minor  members  ?    And  how  are  the  duties  of 
the  rest  of  those  presiding  States  fulfilled,  if  one 
of  them  is  to  be  allowed  to  over-ride  a  weaker 
State  without  opposition  ?  how  will  they  them- 
selves be,  thencdbrth,  able  to  frdfil  adequately 
their  duties,  not  only  to  the  general,  but  to 
their  own  individual  weal,  if  one  is  permitted 
to  increase  its  territorial  strength  to  any  formid- 
able degree  ?    We  know  that  changes  have  been 
effected  since  the  last  great  European  Distribu- 
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Netherlands  and  the  violated  independence  of 
Cracow;  but  the  former  was  re-regulated  by  high 
European  deliberations;  and  t^  latter,  though 
iniquitous  enough  and  of  evil  example,  was  not 
a  change  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  endanger  the 
general  balance.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  unsay  our  distaste  for  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Peaces  of  '14  and  '15,  even  when  we 
admit  that  their  great  object — the  preservation  of 
the  Balance  of  Power — ^has  been  answered  in  the 
main.  But  again  we  ask,  who  were  the  guar- 
dians and  the  guarantees?  And  now  that 
Europe  finds  itself  in  face  of  the  most  daring  and 
ambitious  attempt  that  has  been  made,  to  un- 
iettle  that  counterpoise — an  attempt  made  by  one 
of  its  supposed  conservators — ^who  is  the  first, 
the  only  one,  of  the  co-custodients,  that  deserts 
his  duty;  that  would  &dn  stand  aloof  to  watch 
the  current  of  the  contest ;  perhaps  to  declare,  at 
a  more  &Yourable  moment,  for  the  aggressor ;  at 
all  events^  to  step  in  at  the  end  "  to  regulate  the 
oonsequencea"  ?  It  is  an  old  idea  of  Prussian 
politics  (as  old,  that  is,  as  the  great  Monarch  of 
the  House)  that  that  State  is  called  upon  to 
maintain,  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  as  well  as 
that  of  Gennany.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  interpretation  of  that  maxim  upon  its  first 
adoption  in  the  Councils  of  Berlin,  it  is  but  too 
plam  that  the  mode  of  its  application  in  the 
present  day  would  be  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
the  former  by  aiding  in  the  exorbitant  extension 
of  Eussion  rule  or  influence,  and,  under  cover  of 
intrigues  fomented  on  the  occasion  among  its 
confederate  German  States,  to  secure  to  itself  the 
preponderance  in  the  latter.  The  spirit  of  ''  le 
nmme  SUivk^  would  seem  to  have  migrated  into 
Prussian  counsellors;  for  that  "regenerator"  of 
his  country,  with hispatriotismmaturedat  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, in  his  zeal  to  uprear  it  as  a  formidable 
iQ%  to  Prance,  would  assuredly  have  finished  by 
attaching  it  as  a  ministrant  to  Muscovy. 

No !  Prussia  is  no  longer  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  Presidential  Powers.  It  has  morally 
abdicated  its  right,  while  verbally  asserting  its 
claim.  It  has  Mtered  in  its  duties  as  a  co- 
gaardian  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  by  hesitating 
to  repress  the  attempt  to  disturb  that  balance ; 
it  has  violated  the  honourable  understanding  of 
its  character  by  conniving  at  the  ambition  of  the 
Oreat  Aggressor ;  and  that,  too,  for  ambitious  ends 
of  its  own — ^themselves  incompatible  withitsqua- 
lityofacustosof  European  equipoise — in  the  hope 
to  compass  them  amidst  the  general  disarrange- 
mmit.*  This  it  has  done :  for  this  we  declare  it 
traitor  to  the  laws  of  its  existence; — ^for  this, 
did  the  decision  depend  upon  awr  word,  we 
ivonld  pronounce  to-morrow  that — in  one  por- 
tion of  its  actual  dominions  at  aU  events — "  the 
House  of  Hohenzollem  has  ceased  to  reign." 

•  If  my  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
Vol  II.  or  the  PorHbUo,  he  will  tee  rather  an  acute  «ng. 
Sotion,  that  wmethiDg  of  thii  aort  was  meditated  long 
Jjo  by  Prtuna,  m  view  of  an  attempt  by  Russia  upon 
the  Ottoman  dominioDs. 


Another  point  of  view. — ^Prussia,  as  consti- 
tuted in  1815,  is,  we  apprehend,  for  British  in- 
terests no  longer  available ;  or,  even  if  it  be  so, 
no  longer  necessary.  We  will  J&ankly  confess 
that  it  will,  in  our  judgment,  be  both  for  the 
credit  and  advantage  of  Western  Europe 
(including  ourselves)  when  the  truth  of  the 
latter  assertion  shall  be  recognised.  We 
shall  be  delighted  to  hail  the  day  when  English 
statesmen  shall  candidly  and  cordially  admit  that 
the  need  of  an  Occidental— of  a  Cis-Bhenane- 
Prussia,  has  passed  away.  Other  and  better 
feelings  are,  we  trust,  producing  this  appre- 
ciation of  the  case :  events  are  in  favour  of  its 
encouragement.  The  erewhile  need  is  now 
displaced — transferred  elsewhere.  What  was  it 
that  generated  that  hideous  excrescence  on  the 
map  of  Europe — that  formed  that,  as  it  therein 
stands,  absurd  and  unsightly  kingdom  ?  What, 
we  ask  again,  brought  those  *'  Cossacks  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe ''  down  in  broad  sovereignty 
upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle — what  but  the 
fear  of  France  ?  or  call  it  jealousy,  if  you  will 
— ^fear  or  jealousy,  unfeignedly  felt  by  England: 
felt,  but  stUl  more  feigned,  to  exaggeration,  by 
Russia;  who,  with  eyes  ever  fixed  upon  her 
traditional  aims,  calculated  with  her  accustomed 
sagacity  upon  the  excellent  material  which  the 
antigallican  apprehensions  of  Europe  would 
afford  her  to  work  upon,  for  the  better  prose- 
cution of  her  own  separate  projects.  But  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  if  it  be 
not  already  come,  when  this  fear  and  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  may  be  renounced : 
as,  unquestionably,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
another  gigantic  ambition  fiings  its  menacing 
shadow  over  Europe.  We  say,  ''may  be  re- 
nounced,'' with  safety : — we  might  also  say 
"  should  be  renounced,"  by  policy.  We  are  of 
those  (deride  who  will)  who  are  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  genuineness  and  sincerity  of  the 
kindly  feelings  entertained  towards  us  by  those 
whom  our  fathers,  for  generations,  have  com- 
bated by  land  and  sea :  and  consequently,  that, 
thoso  sentiments  being  reciprocated  by  us,  an 
increase  of  territory  and  power  acquired  by  our 
neighbour  across  the  Channel  would  not  be  used 
by  him  to  our  detriment.  Politics,  undoubtedly, 
are  a  science  of  which  prudence  is  a  most  im- 
portant element;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  prudent  to  exclude  aentiment  so 
completely  from  their  domain,  as  to  mistrust  the 
influence  of  graciousness,  conciliation,  and  gene- 
rosity. Upon  a  noble  nation,  as  upon  a  noble- 
souled  individual,  the  effect  of  an  open-hearted, 
open-handed  confidence  cannot  be  lost.  And 
with  such  un  appreciation  of  that  people  with 
whom  our  own  is  now  in  dose  alliance,  we,  for  our 
parts,  should  be  unwiUing  to  see  a  compromise 
of  safety  for  Great  Brit^  in  a  liberal  renun« 
ciation  of  its  opposition  to  an  extension  of  French 
territory,  in  a  bold  and  confident  concession  (as 
far  oBw^aie  concerned)  to  that  gpreat  country  of 
that  object  of  her  desires  firom  which  we  hitherto 
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lUiive  not  been  dightiy  instrumeAtal  in  eitokiding 
hev^briefly,  of  tlie  Gi«-Bheiuaie  provinces  of 
Pmssift.  By  policy,  too,  we  hold  sach  cessation  of 
opposilioiionoiirpflfttoberecoinmendable.  While 
that  eonrse  mighty  in  onr  opinion,  be  adopted 
with  stfety;  a  contrary  line  of  conduct  would,  it 
seems  to  t»,  be  attended  with  perU — ^perhaps,  an 
early  peril  to  ont  good  relations;  certainly,  a 
gieat  eventual  peril,  in  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  that  increase  of  power  if  acquixed  in 
ottf  despite.  Better  at  once,  we  say,  seal 
our  fiiendsbip  with  France-— seal  it  now  and 
fxst  generations  to  come,  by  a  frank  withdrawal 
of  sJl  interdiction  from  w-^nay,  by  a  oordial 
co-opertttion,  if  need  be,  in  the  attainment  for 
her  of  what  she  covets  most, — of  what  we,  more 
than  any  except  the  actual  possessors  of  it,  have 
denied,  do  deny,  and  are  supposed  to  be  inte- 
rested in  always  denying  her.  Better  far,  raise 
the  interdict  of  England  upon  that  acquisition, 
than  allow  it  to  subsist  as  a  rankling  sore  in  the 
sanity  of  our  relations — as  a  bitter  drop  in  the 
cup  of  cordiality.  So  long  as  British  prohibition 
rests  upon  tiie  extension  of  the  French  frontier, 
so  long  will  the  alliance  be  imperfect  and  in- 
secure ;  so  long  will  it  be  a  periclitating  state  of 
tilings.  A  germ  of  disunion  wiU  alwa3rs  re- 
main between  those  whose  constant  union 
would  be  a  blessing  to  themselves ; — a  varium 
et  mutahile  semper  wiU  be  that  amity  whose 
steadfetstness  would  be  a  safeguard  to  civi- 
Msation. 

Our  readers  wiU  permit  us  to  press  the  matter 
more  home.  It  may  be  humiliating  to  British 
pride  to  hear  the  truth ;  but  these  are  not  the 
days  to  hug  ourselves  with  illusions :  to  press, 
we  say,  the  matter  more  home,— what  if  France, 
this  France  whom  we  prohibit,  should  choose  to 
mock  at  our  prohibition, — ^what  then?  Aye, 
what !  Should  the  Camp  of  Boulogne  be  trans- 
ferred, as  has  been  reported,  to  Metz ;  should 
100,000  French  troops  march  upon  the  Rhine, 
as  has,  also,  been  intimated;  will  any  Bold 
Briton  be  bold  enough  to  tell  us  that  toe  could 
contribute  anjrthing  to  arrest  their  success? 
Even  if  so,  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  allying  our- 
selves against  our  ally — and  allying  ourselves 
i»  whom?  To  the  conspirator  with  our 
enemy !  Are  we  to  be  the  friends  of  France— 
or  rather,  are  we  to  have  France  for  our  friend 
in  the  Euxine,  while  we  are  her  foe  upon  the 
Bhine  ?  Shall  we  coerce  the  Char's  accomplice 
on  the  Niemen,  and  caress  him  on  the  Moselle  ? 
Let  us  not  be  told  of  the  Treaty  by  which  the 
parties  allying  themselves  for  tiie  protection  of 
^e  Sultan  bound  themselves  to  abnegation  of 
all  territorial  aggrandisement.  We  know  what 
treaties  are>  and  of  what  force  their  moral  obli- 
gations. And  if  thai  is  the  only  barrier  we 
could  interpose  to  French  advance  to  the  Rhine, 
it  most  be  confoesed  that  the  vaunted  ^'netr^  des 
hommei  tPJEM  Se  la  Frcmce,*^  by  which  they  were 
to  aniveat  fihe  Bhenish  frtmiiier,  has  reaUy  been 
hit  npon ;  tliat  it  wa»  a  shrewd  and  a  subtle 


secret;  that  they  hove  snoMeded  inhsnpsrtag 
(not  to  say  paralysing)  the  aotion  of  (heir  chief 
odlateral  opponent ;  have  nullified  his  hostility; 
have  {^aoed  him  in  a  portion  where  he  must 
either  promote,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ^ 
object  of  his  erewhile  opposition,  or  renoonoe 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  ambition  af  the  Gsare. 
For  this  is  the  dilemma ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  come  to  this.  There  sore  two,  and  but  tw» 
Powers  in  Europe  whom  we  have  any  reason 
to  dread.  Once  suppose  an  aBianee  between 
those  two  for  compassing  their  respective 
objects,  and  we — it  is  no  use  disgmsing  it— we 
are  unable  to  prevent  their  aecomplishmeni 
It  must  be  evident  now,  we  imagine,  ereii 
to  t2ie  sturdiest  believer  in  the  might  and 
resources  of  our  coimtiy,  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
impose  limits  to  one  of  ^ose  Powers  without  flie 
aid  of  the  other.  But  to  secure  their  division 
we  must  attach  one  of  l^em  to  ouraelvea ;  and 
the  attachment,  whatever  may  be  its  preset 
fervour,  or  whatever  accidental  concuiTOToe 
may  have  brought  Ihe  one  togeitker  with  ownekm 
into  collision  with  the  other ;  the  attachment,  it 
must  be  allowed,  is  not  likely  to  be  onnented 
by  a  persistent  reluctance  of  one  party  to  accede 
to  the  favourite  wishes  of  ite  confederate.  "We 
must,  we  affirm,  attach  firmly  and  permanently 
to  ourselves  one  of  the  only  two  Powers  fnm 
whom  we  have  anything  to  fear ;  permanently 
and  firmly ;  for  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to 
play  off  one  against  the  other  in  turn.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  folly  to  count  upon  the  events 
of  the  world  teking  such  a  course  as  should 
leave  open  to  us,  at  repeated  crises,  that  resonrce; 
and  even  could  that  be  the  case,  tihe  frequent 
repetition  of  such  attempt  would  in  itself  tend 
to  impair  ite  chances  of  execution;  and  tend, 
too,  as  much  as  evente  themselves,  probably,  to 
unite  in  comnK)n  hostility  to  us  those  upon 
whom  it  had  been  successivdy,  and  so  often, 
tried. 

Of  all  the  conjunctures,  which,  for  the  la«t 
forty  years,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Briti^ 
stetesmen  to  prevent,  the  first  in  magnitude  i« 
the  alliance  of  France  and  Russia.  CSrcum- 
stances  have  more  than  onoe  favoured  that 
policy.  Had  Charles  X.  maintained  hfansdf 
upon  the  throne,  a  close  political  alliance  of  the 
Bourbons  was  probable  with  those  whose  femily 
alliance  they  had  disdained.*  This  countiy 
oonld  not  possibly  enforce  ite  views  against  sach 
a  conjunction ;  we  fear  it  might  prove  unable 
to  defend  some  of  ite  best  intereste.  Hitherto 
our  own  skill  and  address^-and,  let  us  own  it, 
our  good  fortune — ^have  averted  that  danger. 
But  the  day  might  arrive,  that  should  take  us  at 
tmawares,  and  when  our  fortune  should  desai 
us;  a  day,  when  we  eouH  no  longer  «ilirt  «»« 
of  those  mighty  nations  in  opposition  to  the 
other;  when  each  might  judge  to  find  its  ae^ 
count  rather  in  the  alliance  <tf  the  otfier,  than  in 


*  A  RuflsiBn  wife  wu  declined  for  the  Dtike  of  Berri> 
as  not  being  "  (ToMes  bonne  moUon.'* 
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iliat  of  tlie  ootmtry  "which  had  rested  itself,  al- 
ternately, upon  both;  but  in  whose  alliance 
neither  had  attained  its  ends.  Of  that  day  let 
us  beware.  We  have  now  an  occasion,  an  op- 
portimity,  to  avert  its  arrival,  to  destroy  the 
possibility  of  it.  By  fixing  the  friendship  of 
one  of  the  two  Powers, — a  present  friend,  but  a 
possible  fbe — ^we  secure  its  unfailing  aid  against 
the  other,  now  at  once  its  rival  and  our  own. 
We  may  render  an  alliance  between  Prance  and 
' ;  a  tiling  impossible.     The  means  to  con- 


firm that  friend  to  us  are  now  presented;  by  a 
concurrence  of  chremnstances : — ^they  are  idieii^ 
tical  with  the  means  of  punishing  the  tnator* 
to  his  duties;  they  are  cmncidental  wHfr  the 
displacement  of  the  seat  of  danger.  In  olher 
words,  we  may  consent,  for  our  part,  to  the  aji- 
nexation  by  Prance  of  certain  territory  swayed 
by  the  House  of  Brandenburg;  we  may  eee 
without  fear,  and  certainly  wi^out  legte^h— 
nay,  we  may,  if  need  be,  eo*operatein — iSie  ex- 
pulsion x}f  F^sia  from  this  side  Khine. 


SAMUEL  BAILEY  ON  MENTAL   PHILOSOPHY.* 


Mr  lauM.  Tait — ^Is  it  £act  or  fancy  that  we  have 
had  latterly  a.  somewhat  disproportionate  num- 
her  of  metaphysical  books  published,  war  and 
general  dulness  in  literature  notwithstanding  ? 
1  think  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  that  will  aggravate 
]£.  Comte;  the  attempts  to  popularise  whose 
"doctrine*'  seem  only  to  have  put  our  fellows 
on  their  mettle.  He  may  weU  look  out  for  a 
mccessor,  for  he  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  good 
time  coming  for  Positivism  is  "not  yctT*  I 
only  wish  i^at  my  present  task  had  found  me  in 
hotter  health,  with  more  freedom  from  distrac- 
tion, and  with  larger  magaziue^spacc  at  command. 
Mr.  Bailey  is  perhaps  the  keenest  and  most  ro- 
bust thinker  we  have ;  and  the  range  of  topics 
in  these  250  pages  is  very  great  indeed.  So  thai 
I  tremble  and  quake  a  little,  when  I  sit  down  to 
have  a  look  at  them,  with  a  stufied  infiucnza  upon 
me,  and  arrears  of  work  staring  me  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
form  of  treatment  in  philosophical  discussions  is 
pretty  indifferent, — that  with  equal  pains  the 
sabstaotial  "  method"  of  a  thinker  wUl  be  the 
9une,  whether  he  think  in  dialogue  like  Home 
Tooke,  in  Essays  like  Hume,  or  in  Letters  like 
—Bailey.  And  to  a  mind  like  his,  there  must 
bo  a  peculiar  charm  in  that  epistolary  form 
which  allows  of  throwing  technicality  and  ex 
eiUhedrd  shamming  overboard,  and  lunging  right 
and  left  as  the  daemon  bids.  I,  for  one,  heartily 
tbaak  Mr.  Bailey  for  a  wei^ty  work  whoso 
weight  does  not  depend  up<»L  lead,  and  only  cry 
0  n  w  omnia  I 

I  alEo  8^[ree  with  Mr.  Bailey  when  he  makes 
the  appropriate  reflection, — appropriate,  in  com- 
mencing a  task  profeasedly  destructive  as  to 
mnch  that  his  predecessors  have  done, — that 
''  the  mamfbatatiea  of  afaiUty  is  not  to  be  mea 
nued  by  the  pemnneiiee  of  its  results/'-^that 
the  greatest  minds  have  reared  fabrics  predee- 
tined  to  decay.  "When  he  says  that  "  former 
sges,  remote  or  recent,  enjoyed,  to  say  the  least, 
no  supenoBity  over  tha  preseni,.  in  point  of  near- 
DNB  to  tiie  soibjeot,  oft  im  mif  oiier  wmfimbU 


*  LettOB  on  tbe  lUloBOpby  of  the  Human  Ifind: 
By  Samttkl  Bulbt.    Pint  Snief  .    Ixngnnm  and  Co. 


f^ay,"  I  must  not  be  thought  capdous,  if  I  in^ 
trude  the  remark  that  I  think  there  uxu  an  adr 
vantage,— one-sided,  if  you  will, — in  the  habit 
of  mental  concentration  whieb  especially  cha^ 
racterised  the  days  of  few  booli  s  and  stem  sta* 
dents,  before  Experiment  was  out  of  long  dothea, 
when  it  might  be  said  of  wise  men  as  of  Dobl 
Juan's  mother — 

Their  £ivoiirite  Yirtne  «-«•  their— ajpp^atum  ; 
Their  &TOiirite  scienoe  was  tho  mafchematiijfd. 

Mr.  Bailey  says  his  design  is  '^  not  to  prodHee* 
exclusively  something  novel  and  unheard-of,  but 
to  select  from  a  wide  range  of  speculation  snob 
views  as  are  least  likely  to  have  been  befell 
presented  to  the  student  of  philosophy ;  "  but  he 
is  aware  that  he  **  shall  of  necessity  come  into 
frequent  collision  with  the  doctrines  oi  pre- 
ceding philosophers,"  and  expects  some  of  hie 
"  positions  will  be  keenly  contested."  Of  course, 
— and  I  am  not  going  to  pay  him  or  yon  the 
bad  compliment  of  suppressing  my  own  dissent 
from  anything  he  advances,  which  indeed  would 
be  to  deprive  what  I  may  say  of  all  posnUe 
interest  and  use  at  the  same  time. 

I  find  that  much  of  Mr.  Bailey's  book  it 
(nccessfiffily)  critical,  and  only  mediately  pfa^ 
sophical ;  for  instance,  the  chapters  on  POTen>- 
fication  of  the  Faculties,  Figurative  Language 
in  Philosophical  Inquiries,  Imaginary  Menial 
Transactions,  The  alleged  Faculties  of  Reaaett 
and  Understanding,  Ambiguity  of  oertain  Terns, 
and  the  six  or  seven  chaptea^  on  l^eories  of 
Perception,  including  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Brown,  Hobbcs,  D'Alembert,  Stewart,  and  Kaat. 
It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  headings,  that  Mr. 
Bailey  attacks  the  current  terminology  of  meta^- 
physicians,  and  that  he  attaches  great  importaaee 
to  this  part  of  his  business, — ^I  vCTture  to  add; 
too  much  importance.  Spursheim  and  his  m^^ 
cessors  have  condemned,  and  that  with  great 
force  and  clearness,  a»  Mr.  Bailey  does,  the 
dealing  with  i/tiode9  of  action  sueh  as  Attention, 
Ooneeption,  Abstraction,  ae  if  they  were  tAaiAr 
ties^  and  have  exposed  the'  confdsion  wbsch  baa 
ensued  in  phiioeophical  inquiries  from  iAaa  enrer ; 
but  the  phraielogiflts,  for  M  thlftt,  treat'  the 
hnnan  mind  as  a  oongeviee  of  faeiftfeft'  tb*  be 
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sepaiately  spoken  of  and  analysed.  Mr.  Bailey 
throws  ttie  ''faculty"  business  to  the  winds 
altogether,  and  maintains  that  the  only  facts 
revealed  to  us  by  consciousness  are  that  there  is 
A  Mah,  who  perceives,  conceives,  feels,  discerns, 
reasons.  If  I  understand  the  moderate  phre- 
nologists,—  men  like  Mr.  Charles  Bray,  the 
author  of  the  Treatise  on  Necessity,  and  Mr. 
Luke  Burke,  —  they  will  gladly  admit  the 
value  of  this,  as  a  starting-point  in  psycho- 
logical investigation.  To  begin  simply  with 
Man  perceiving,  feeling,  combining,  and  classify 
facts  to  be  generalised  upon,  can  lead  to  no 
error,  and  does  lead  to  a  proper  field  of  obser- 
vation independent  of  their  doctrine.  For  the 
discussion  of  modes  of  action,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  mind  is  a  multiple  or  a  unit,  because 
it  will  be  found  that  what  may  be  truly  predicated 
of  the  man,  may  be  predicated  of  any  particular 
faculty.  Still,  while  I  appreciate  Mr.  Bailey's 
labours,  and  think  that,  of  course,  our  expressions 
should  assume  as  little  that  is  unproved  as  pos- 
sible, I  fancy  both  he  and  the  phrenologists  attach 
too  much  consequence  to  this  a&ir  of  phraseology. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the 
statement  Man  perceives  and  the  statement  Man 
has  the  faculty  {or  power,  or  capacity)  of  percep- 
tion is  so  vital  as  he  and  Spurzheim  would  have 
me  believe ;  or  that  it  has  produced  more  than 
casual  and  transient  error.  It  seems  rather  like 
breaking  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel  to  devote 
thirty  pages  to  the  business  of  showing  up  meta- 
physical writers  who  have  been  a  little  profuse 
in  their  employment  of  forms  of  speech  which, 
upon  Mr.  Bailey's  own  showing,  are  convertible 
without  any  very  terrible  intemediate  process 
into  others  more  direct.  I  say,  on  Mr.  Bailey's 
own  showing.  Upon  page  23,  in  the  chapter  on 
''Personification  of  the  Paculties,"  he  quotes, 
with  disapproval  the  sentence — "Our  senses 
inform  us  of  the  existence  of  certain  sensible 
qualities ;  our  reason  teUs  us  that  these  qualities 
must  be  qualities  of  something;"  adding — "If 
it  be  alleged  that  the  organs  of  the  senses  are 
meant,  the  matter  would  not  be  greatly  bettered ; 
for  that  would  be  something  like  saying  that  for 
an  object  seen  through  a  window,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  glass."  Upon  page  26,  he  objects 
strongly  to  some  language  of  Cousin,  which  I 
humbly  submit  is  quite  unexceptionable — "  The 
senses  attest  the  existence  of  concrete  quantities 
and  bodies;  consciousness,  the  internal  sense, 
attests  the  presence  of  a  succession  of  thoughts, 
and  of  all  tiie  phenomena  which  pertains  to  per- 
sonal identity."  Then,  upon  page  61,  he  says 
himself—"  Through  the  organs  of  sense  we  per- 
ceive objects  to  be  external  and  different  from 
ourselves,  the  percipient  beings;"  and — "We 
have  emotions  purely  internal,"  &c.  Ac.  My 
taste  may  be  perverse,  but  without  thinking 


there  is  any  difference  worth  a  yard  of  talk 
between  Cousin  and  Bailey,  I  confess  I  prefer 
Cousin.  The  phraseoloyy  which  Mr.  Bailey  so 
Btron§ly^aitcts  to  is  the  natural,  not  to  say  necessary, 


result  of  a  man^s  tudhing  of  himself  as  if  he  were 
an  external  object  of  investigation.  Mr.  Bailey's 
quarrel  with  Kant  has  more  pith  in  it;  bat 
even  that  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell — ^Eant  was 
a  German,  and  a  muddling,  fianatical  methodiser, 
whose  self-invented  trouser-suspenders  were  said 
to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
the  heavens.  If  he  chose  to  express  his  sense 
of  the  difference  between  ideas  which  are  neces- 
sary, absolute,  and  universal,  and  those  which 
we  derive  from  experience,  by  setting  up  a  dis- 
tinction between  tiie  B.eason  and  tie  Under- 
standing, I  think  he  was  welcome,  and  are 
quite  willing  to  oblige  him  by  taking  those 
words  pro,  tern,  in  any  sense  he  likes  to  put 
upon  tiiem.  That  his  way  of  putting  the  thing 
was  acceptable  to  a  certain  dass  of  minds  events 
have  proved;  and  Coleridge  was  not  quite  an 
a&s,  if  his  magnus  Apollo  was  a  fiissy  cate- 
gorist. 

While  I  am  on  this  tack,  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bailey,  when  he  calls 
Cousin's  "  '  Impersonality  of  Season '  a  strange 
metaphysical  crotchet."  If  "the  necessary  truths 
which  we  find  in  our  consciousness  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  us  as  merely  relative  to  our  minds  or 
to  those  of  our  feUow-men  ";  if  they  "  appear  as 
universal  truths,  truths  for  all  possible  intelli- 
gences, to  the  Divine  intelligence  as  much  as  to 
us,  but  no  more  than  to  us ;  truths  which  no 
win  in  the  universe  can  make,  deny,  or  modify"; 
if  it  is  only  in  an  act  of  voluntary  reflection  that 
they  become  blended  with  the  individual  or  per- 
sonal element  in  consciousness — ^it  is  not,  to  my 
mental  vision,  "  a  strange  crotchet,"  but  a  tru- 
ism, that  "  Beason  is  absolute  in  its  essence,  and 
one  with  the  eternal  and  divine  reason."  1 
am  not  half  pleased  with  Mr.  Bailey  for  «ty- 
ing  Cousin  writes  "jargon,"  when  he  only  writes 
like  a  Prenchman.  Cousin  is  a  very  ptfticular 
Mend  of  mine.  Some  years  ago,  I  fancied  my- 
self the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  idea  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  contained  in  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  and  looked  forward  to  bursting 
upon  the  world  with  my  revelation  in  due  time 
— ^but  I  found  the  great  Eclectic  had  been  be- 
fore hand  with  me,  and  I  made  that  discovery 
with  much  more  pleasure  than  pain,  I  assure 
you.  I  had  excogitated  for  myself  the  substance 
of  Cousin's  views  ;♦  I  have  looked  at  them  on 
all  sides  a  thousand  times  over,  since  he  helped 
me  to  see  them  in  a  clearer  light ;  I  have  not 
found  any  reason  to  modify  them,  and  could  as 


*  At  about  the  same  time  that  I  was  making  the  pu* 
lage  from  psychology  to  ontology  by  the  nme  roote  » 
CousiD,  without  knowing  it,  I  had  itamUed,  in  waS^ 
ignorance  of  having  bmn  anticipated,  npon  Carlyle'i 
£)ctrine  in  the  "  Bawy  on  Characteristics,"— that  spoQ- 
taneonsness  is  the  characteristic  of  perfect  or  right  actioo, 
and  thought  I  was  gcnng  to  startle  the  oniverM  hj  my 
discovery  and  its  conseqnenceB.  It  was  with  tcjpnso 
that  I  first  learned  this  was  Carlyle's  doctrine^  by  besni^ 
it  contradicted— it  seemed  to  me  less  a  thing  to  be  proved 
than  an  axiom  from  which  to  start  in  proving  other 
things. 
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soon  think  of  modifying  my  perception*  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  upon  farther  investiga- 
tion. 

The  astonishing  differences  which  separate 
acute  and  powerful  minds  occupied  in  psycho- 
logical investigations  never  received  a  more 
striking  illustration  than  in  what  I  am  going  to 
mention.  "The  proper  method/'  says  Mr. 
Bailey,  with  all  the  directness  and  force  of  style 
which  characterise  his  writing, — ''the  proper 
method  of  investigating  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness can  surely  be  no  other  than  that  which  is 
panmed  in  physical  inquiry.  Phenomena  are  to 
be  obeervedy  discriminated,  and  classified,  and 
general  laws  to  be  inferred  from  them."  Most 
assnredly;  notliing  can  be  more  obvious,  or 
better  said,  and  Ck>usin  is  only  as  plain  and  as 
authoritative  as  Bailey.  Psychology,  says  the 
Frenchman^  is,  equally  with  physics,  a  science 
of  feets — ^in  physics,  the  facts  are  given  by  the 
external  senses ;  in  psychology  by  consciousness, 
the  internal  sense ; — ^the  inductive  metliod  is  to 
be  applied  in  both  cases,  and  its  application 
govemed  by  the  same  general  rules.  Here  is  a 
perfect  agreement  as  to  Method,  between  two 
grrat  thinkers, — for  I  nnhesitatingly  call  Mr. 
Bailey  a  great  thinker, — one  of  whom  says  the 
other  sometimes  writes  "jargon."  But  imme- 
diately, a  great  gulf  fixes  itself  between  these 
twain.  For  says  Mr.  Bailey,  causing  my  hair 
to  stand  on  end—* 

"  We  do  not  both  perceive,  remember,  reason, 
ajoice, — and  feel  conscious  of  perceiving,  remem- 
^ring,  reasoning,  and  rejoicing ;  or  ratiier  these 
phrases  do  not  designate  separate  acta  or  states : 
perceiving  is  one  state  or  mode  of  consciousness, 
remembenng  is  another,  reasoning  is  another,  f 
rejoicing  is  another.  The  contrary  of  this  is 
nevertheless  frequently  asserted " 

I  should  think  it  was,  and  almost  always  im- 
plied. J  "As  for  example,  by  Dr.  Beid,  and 
more  recently  by  M.  Cousin,  who  says,  '  It  is 
not  by  consciousness  that  we  feel,  or  will,  or 
think ;  but  it  is  by  it  we  know  that  we  do  all 
this " 

The  only  observation  I  should  have  addressed 
to  Messieurs  Beid  and  Cousin  upon  this  point 
would  have  been — Gentlemen,  don't  trouble 
yourselves  to  say  obvious  things — we  are  aware 
^hat  to  see  and  fe^  is  not  the  same  thipg  as  to 
inow  that  we  see  and  feel.  But  Mr.  Bailey 
continues — 


*  Mr.  Bailey,  1  believe,  wonld  say  he  dUoenu  (not 
perorives)  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

t  Mr.  Bailey  quarrels  with  Dogald  Stewart  for  speak- 
ing of  *'  notions  presented  to  oar  thonghts.*'  It  certainly 
«^kes  me  that  I  have  seen  clearer  propositions  than  Mr. 
BsHey's  here—**  Beaaomng  is  a  state  or  mode  of  oon- 
BcioQsnesB." 

t  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  idea  of  oonsdoiisness  is  iden- 
tical with  Mr.  Bailey's;  bat  it  has  always  sarprisod  me, 
tt  it  has  surprised  others,  how  the  condition  of  a  fact 
coald  come  to  be  confoonded  with  the  fact  Itself. 


''  Which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  by  con- 
sciousness we  know  that  we  are  conscious." 

**  Indeed,  indeed.  Sirs,  but  this  troubles  me !" 
— troubles  me  only  for  a  moment  however, — 
for,  like  Warren  Hastings  impeached,  I  **  look 
within" ;  besides  remembering  the  etymology 
of  the  word  {ean-seire,  to  know-with,  to  be 
privy  to), — and  I  am  forthwith  consoled.  For 
upon  rigid  introspection,  I  find  I  possess  what 
is  well  called  **  an  internal  sense,"  as  au  irre- 
movable great  fact.  I  find  I  have,  quite  apart 
from  any  act  of  recollection,  a  continuous  per- 
ception, vision,  knowledge,  consciousness,  of  my- 
self, the  living,  feeling,  thinking  agent — a  con- 
sciousness which  is  probably  the  turning-point 
between  intelligent,  and  merely  instinctive  or 
automatic  life — ^in  which  inheres  that  personal 
identity  which  is  the  basis  of  responsibility.  I 
know  there  is  an  awkwardness,  if  you  will  a 
"jargon,"  about  this  statement,  especially  so  far 
as  personal  identity  is  concerned,  but  I  reject 
the  blame  for  this.  Conseiousness  is  the  proper, 
simple  word  attaching  to  the  idea — and  I  have 
conseiousness,  or  /  am  conscious,  expresses  the 
thing  I  mean  better  than  any  periphrasis  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Bailey  says  there  is  only  percep- 
tion, feeling,  reasoning.  I  say  there  is  besides 
in  a  reasoning  being  a  continuous  state  of  being 
aware  of  perceiving,  feeling,  reasoning.  And 
here,  in  the  words  of  Butler,  applied  to  a  dif- 
ferent subject,  "  we  can  go  no  farther.  For  it 
is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of 
those  perceptions  whose  truth  we  can  no  other- 
wise prove  than  by  perceptions  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  with  them ;  or  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  our  faculties,  which  can  no  other- 
wise be  proved  than  by  the  use  or  means  of 
those  very  suspected  faculties  themselves." — 
One  remark  let  me  add.  On  page  239,  you 
will  find  what  Mr.  Bailey  calls  an  "extra- 
ordinary and  startling  position,"  from  Sir  Graves 
Chauncy  Haughton  (whom  ho  quotes  with  a 
good  deal  of  praise),  concerning  "  Reason,"  a 
position  of  which  the  promised  "  evidence"  has 
never  been  produced,  because  Sir  Graves  died. 
Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  mysterious 
dogma  of  Sir  Graves  was  some  offshoot  from  the 
idea  that  "  consciousness"  (in  my  sense  of  the 
word)  is  the  turning-point  between  reason  and 
instinct?  I  did  not  know  Sir  Graves,  before 
Mr.  Bailey  introduced  me  to  him,  but  I  am  glad 
to  have  met  the  gentleman,  because  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  a  man  who  has  discovered  that 
in  his  theory  of  human  nature,  Butler  has  been 
"  deluded  by  the  poor  fallacy  of  personifying 
an  abstract  term,  and  thus  ascribing  to  it  lite- 
rally the  qualities  of  an  agent."  Is  it  possible 
that  any  one  should  think  Butler  was  so  "  de- 
luded: "  Mr.  Bailey  says  Sir  Graves  is  discour- 
teous; I  beg  to  add— and  idiotic.  See  pp.  236» 
et  seq. 

Mr.  Bailey's  classification  of  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  is  as  below.  Or  rather,  I  quote 
below  one  variety  of  the  different  oksaifloationB 
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which  he  thinks  might  be  adopted, — ^the  variety  ' 
which,   I  think  with  him,  will  bo  generally 
preferred: — 
0au>8B  I«  JBxUmal  operaHont  and  affeetiont, 

Qemis  I.  PeroeiTing  through  the  organs  of 


II.  Bodily  m 
Ob»XB  n.  ImLanud  op&riUtmt  amd  eff(BOt»ont, 

Qeniis  I.  Ckmoeiving. 

SpMies  I.  Oonoeiving  without  indi- 
Tidnal  recognition. 

2.  Homemberinif ;  or  oon- 

OQviDg  witii  individml 
reoognitioD. 

3.  Imagining;  oroonodTiDg 

in  a  varied  order. 
Genus  II.  Discerning. 

III.  Believing. 

Spedes  1.  Believing  on  evidence. 
2.  Believing  withont  evi- 
dence. 
rV.  Reasoning. 

1.  Contingent. 

2.  Demonstrative, 
v.  Bmotaons. 

VL  WiUing. 

1.  Willing    bodily    move- 

ments. 

2.  Willing    mental  opera- 

tions. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  classification  over 
the  one  which  Mr.  Bailey  personally  prefers  is 
that  it  more  distinctly  draws  the  line  between 
Perceiving  and  Discerning y — a  line  which  I 
think  wiUi  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  useful  one.  In  the 
earlier  of  the  two  classifications,  Discerning  is 
the  first  Genus  of  the  Order  Intellectual  Opera- 
tions, and  is  subdinded  into  Discerning  through 
the  Organs  of  Sense,  or  Perceiving ;  and  Dis- 
cerning in  all  other  cases,  i.e.,  where  the  organs 
of  the  senses  are  not  concerned.  Mr.  Bailey 
hesitates,  as  well  he  may  (though  his  reasons 
and  mine  are  different),  about  making  a  heading 
for  believing  without  evidence;  but  I  think, 
besides,  the  classification  (either  of  the  two)  is 
imperfect  on  the  one  hand,  or  redundant  on  the 
other.  I  do  not  see  the  fiin  of  a  separate  genus 
each  for  discerning,  believing,  and  reasoning. 
Belief  I  take  to  be  assent  simultaneous  with, 
and  indistinguishable  from,  a  process  of  reason- 
ing carried  on  in  the  mind,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, more  or  less  accurate.  Beasoning  is  a 
series  of  discemings,  each  single  discerning 
linked  to  the  one  that  follows  by  the  idea  of 
eonsequenee.  Beasoning  is  discerning  conse- 
quence ;  Belief  assent  upon  discerning.  When 
Mr.  Bailey  states  that  a  "  reason  why  the  dif- 
ference between  belief  upon  evidence  and  (what 
he  calls)  belief  without  evidence  should  notb«con- 
sidered  generic,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  f<Hr  a  man  to  retain  his  belief  in 
a  conclusion  after  having  forgotten  the  premises, 
and  even  that  he  ever  had  any  premises  before 
him:'' — ^he  states  a  "feet"  to  which  I  am  a 
stranger  in  my  own  mental  experience.  Indeed, 
he  seems  to  me  to  confoimd  the  act  of  believing, 
with  tiiat  of  rememberiiig  an  act  of  believing,  or 
potting  a  eonduflkm  upon*  the  shelf  for  practical 


use.  At  least,  that  is  all  I  can  make  of  pages 
76,  77,  78.  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  succeariul 
in  impossing  the  limitation  he  proposes  upon 
the  use  of  the  words  "belief  and  "judgment;" 
they  have  already,  in  my  opinion,  a  sufficiently 
defined  philosophical  application,  and  one  which 
will  not  be  changed.  Meanwhile,  any  particular 
writer  may  give  what  meanings  he  pleases  to  his 
words,  in  reason  and  moderation,  and  I,  for  one, 
never  begrudge  the  trouble  of  attending  to  his 
indications.  "I  object,"  says  Mr.  Bailey,  "to 
speaking  of  belief  in  the  truths  of  geomcfry  (I 
presume  he  will  allow  me  to  add  in  any  (feiiws- 
strMe  truths— demonstration  is  not  confined  to 
the  relations  of  quantities,  or  of  numbers),  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  those  who  take  thom  upon 
trust.  The  first  premises  in  geometry  are  aD 
simple  facts  which  I  discern;  and  I  eqnaDy 
discern  every  feet  in  the  subsequent  deductions. 
I  do  not  thereft)re  in  any  accurate  sense  be- 
lieve ;  I  know,  or  discern  every  truth  in  the 
process ;  and  it  is  this  discernment  at  every  step, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  *  Theory'  of  the  operation, 
which  constitutes  demonstrative  reasoning."  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  this  account  of  demonstra- 
tive reasoning,  if  I  am  permitted  to  add  that  in 
every  such  process  there  is  the  idea  of  necessary 
consequence,  in  virtue  of  which  the  last  fact  in 
the  chain  is  seen  to  be  contained  in  the  firet; 
and,  if  I  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Mr. 
Bailey,  I  would  cheerfully  defer  to  him  in  not 
using  the  word  belief  to  indicate  the  enforced 
assent  of  the  mind  to  a  demonstrated  proposition. 
What  really  puzzles  me  is  his 

"  Genus  2.  Discerning, 

Genns  8.  Believing, 

Genus  4.  Eeosoning," 

when  he  admits  on  page  81  that  reasoning  is  a 
compound  act— or,  if  a  redundant  classification 
is  adopted  at  all,  why  it  is  not  pushed  to  its 
limits. 

Mr.  Bailey's  handling  of  the  different  idealist 
theories  of  perception  is,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  character  of  his  intellect,  masteriy, 
complete,  and,  I  think,  satisfactory.  He  has 
my  own  most  hearty  thanks  for  these  ncrvons 
and  lucid  chapters,  and  especially  for  his  ex- 
posure of  the  (singularly  overlooked  ?)  inconsis- 
tencies of  Hume,  which  had  often  struck  my  ndnd 
with  unpleasant  force.  Indeed,  I  had  spent  more 
labour  than  perhaps  the  thing  deserved,  in  trying 
to  make  the  man  self  accordant,  without  success. 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  had  said,  and  well  said, 
though  Mr.  Bailey  complains  of  his  employing 
here  the  word  "belief"— "The  belief  of  a 
system  of  external  things  is  a  state  of  mind  which 
itself  forms,  and  will  ever  form,  a  part  of  the 
train  of  our  consciousneas."  This  is  enough  to 
show  the  idleness,  of  circular  talk  like  Berkeley^ 
and  Himie's ;  but  Mr.  Bailey  is  not  content,  aao 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  ift  these  keen  and 
energetio  sentenoea  :— 

Mark  what  is  oomprehendsd  in  the  UK^^^.^^^^I^ 
peroeiTe  ideas  in  the  mind;  and  do  not  peroelYe  bidfpeir* 
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iaDt€KtafiiiI^5l|fMU.  By  it^  twodaans  of  entities  aro 
piiinly  diaonsniiBtod :  ideas  in  the  mind  are  placed  in 
omtndistinstiofi  to  material  things  out  of  the  mind. 
Wdl,  ofaseiTe  tho  conse^ nences :  in  order  to  place  two 
things  in  contradistinction  to  each  other,  you  must  of 
«mne  know  both.  When  you  assert  that  objects  are 
only  ideas  in  the  mind,  not  ideas  out  of  the  mind,  you 
must,  in  order  to  apeak  rationally  and  comistently,  know 
wbat  thinga  out  of  the  mind  are.  But  as  the  tlworetic 
idealist  denies  altogether  this  knowledge  of  independent 
material  things  out  of  the  mind,  he  is  prednded  flrom  pre- 
diartingwhatthey  are  or  what  they  are  not.  .  .  .  when 
he  teOs  as  that  it  is  impossible  thm  should  be  any  such 
Hung  as  an  oubwaid  object,  how  or  where  did  he  obtiun 
tile  meaning  of  the  last  term  of  his  own  asMrtion  ?  .  .  . 
If  he  knows  what  external  things  are,  it  can  only  be  by 
peroeiring  them  as  external,  which  contradicts  his  theory. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  know  what  they  are, 
he  is  incapable  of  using  the  expression  external  with  any 
neuung,  and  conld,  in  ikct,  never  have  invented  or 
tibought  of  employing  it. 

4 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  similar 
dilemma  to  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  human 
actions;  and  I  fancy  the  same  kind  of  reductio 
9i  ahturdum  may  be  used  against  Mr.  Bailey 
in  his  doctrine  of  abstract  terms.  I  may  just 
Bay  in  passing  that  I  do  not,  however,  think 
idealism  so  iinaecountable  as  Mr.  Bailey  hints, 
and  that  doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  external 
world  will  probably  always  exist, — suggested  as 
tiiey  obviously  are  by  the  fact  that  in  dreams 
and  in  some  other  cases,  mental  images  alono 
prodnce  all  the  effects  of  tie  realities  themselves. 

From  page  183  to  the  end,  Mr.  Bailey  and  I 
part  company. 

I  should  feel  a  difficulty  at  any  time,  and  feel 
a  peculiar  difficulty  at  this  moment  when  my 
head  seems  only  a  throbbing  sneezing-machine, 
in  touching  the  speculations  of  a  writer  who  dis- 
tinctly says  (page  229  ptusim)  that  **wb  havb 
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TXBK8,  and  na  ideas  at  all  hut  such  as  are  repre- 
micdiv^^ ;  and  then,  "aware  that  this  position 
will  be  keenly  contested,"  coolly  "desires  it 
may  be  maturely  considered  before  it  is  contro- 
verted"— ^which  is  as  if  a  man  should  come  to 
me  saying,  "Three  and  three  make  nine, — 
don't  contradict  me,  but  consider  it  maturely  !" 
I  am  out  of  my  latitude — 1  am  in  a  sea  without 
floundiogs — ^I  frantically  demand  what  is  what  ? 
I  turn  a  mental  summersault  to  clear  my  vision.  I 
«  ♦  «  «. 

Precisely!  .... 

Honestly  and  seriously,  I  have  given  my  best 
attention  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Bailey's  book. 

In  believing  that  there  are  absolute  ideas, 
represented  by  simple  terms,  I  agree  with  Cud- 
wordi,  Price,  Stewart,  Cousin  and  others. 

Mr.  Bailey  takes  the  opposite  side,  with 
Berkeley,  Hume,  and  others. 

Cudworth,  Price,  Stewart,  Hutcheson,  Cousin, 
would  mention  as  instances  of  simple,  or  abso- 
lute, or  (isGMitioualy  called)  abstract  ideas, — 
CiBQBati«iiv  duration,  mmiber,  form,  ri^t,  space, 
infinity. 

Mr.  Bailey  says — "TTi  are  not  conscious  offhe 


oMsged  simple  or  (^straet  ideas^ — there  is  nothit^ 
corresponding  to  their  names  in  our  minds.  We 
can  have  only  particular  ideas  or  conceptions.  I 
am  unable,  myself,  to  attain  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  is  meant  by  any  oliier  kind  of 
ideas." 

I  grant  Mr.  Bailey  his  "  particular  ideas  or 
conceptions"  from  such  "abstract  terms?  as 
redness,  roundness,  swiftness,  and  so  on  (page 
195). 

But  these  arc  not  what  I  call  simple  words 
representing  absolute  ideas.  What  are  Mr. 
Bailey's  "particular  conceptions,"  from  the 
words — Colour* — ^Form — Size — Right — Num- 
ber— Order  ?  Does  he  think  of  a  rainbow  or  a 
signboard — of  a  circle  or  a  triangle — of  St. 
Paul's  or  a  pin's  point — of  Aristides — of  the 
numeration-table—- of  a  museum  or  a  classified 
catalogue  ?  For  all  these  conceptions  or  ideas, 
the  phrenologists  assign  separate  faculties. 
Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  my  own  con- 
sciousness asserts  every  one  of  them  to  be 
primitive,  absolute,  sui  generis. 

like  Hume,  Mr.  Bailey  takes  the  ideas  of 
cause  and  potcer  to  be  one  and  the  same ;  and 
with  both  Hume  and  Berkeley  to  back  him,  says 
"  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  empty  space" 
(page  224).  With  my  own  distinct  conscious- 
ness to  back  me,  I  assert  that  I  do  conceive  the 
idea,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  anything  the  terms  of  which  imply 
no  contradiction.  Where  did  the  words  empti- 
ness, vacuity,  empty  space,  come  from  ?  When  Dr. 
Johnson  quotes  "the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Dyer" 
as  saying  that  Dr.  Watts  in  his  philosophical 
papers  "  did  not  distinguish  between  space  and 
empty  space,"  does  "the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Dyer"  give  me  a  clear  idea,  or  does  he  not?  I 
say  he  does — as  clear  an  idea  as  language  can 
convey. 

What  lias  Mr.  Bailey  to  say  to  Burke's  in- 
stances of  Blacklock  tho  hlitid  descriptive  poet ; 
and  Sanderson  the  hlind  mathematician,  with 
his  disquisitions  on  colour  ?  See,  passim,  the 
whole  of  Part  Y.  of  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,"  especially  Section  5 ;  and 
also  a  curious  passage  in  Hume,  Essay  II.,  on 
the  Origin  of  Ideas — curious,  for  the  cool  man- 
ner in  which  that  impudent  writer  dismisses  as 
"scarce  worth  our  observing"  what  he  owns  is 
"  a  proof  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always, 
in  every  instance,  derived  from  correspondent 
impressions."  "Bless  me!  what  a  great  man 
this  Pococurante  must  be  1"  In  discussing  a  deli- 
cate philosophical  question,  he  flings  aside  a  faot^ 
with  "  ^Tis  scarce  worth  our  observing,"  which, 

*  Id  an  extnot  given  (m  page  249,  the  writer  quoted 
*  says  in  the  most  nonchalant  way,  speaking  of  Colour^ — 
"  The  idea  is  indefinite,  and  may  he  less  called  an  idea 
than  a  symholical  term."  I  ask— did  this  writer  really 
flatter  himself  he  had  a  meaniBg  when  he  wrote  like 
that?  I  canweU  ondentMid  that  PrieiUey  "eagerly 
inquired  after  him;"  hat  I  shoold  like  to  kaovwhst 
Price  had  to  say  upon  the  subject. 
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if  he  had  observed  it,  might  bare  changed  the 
complexion  of  his  writings. 

I  fear  I  have  outrun  my  space. 

You,  ^d  common  friends  of  ours^  have  heard 
me  speak  in  such  terms  of  Samuel  Bailey,  that 
you  will  readily  believe  I  shall  look  eagerly  for 
the  next  series  of  "  Letters,"  though  I  quite  ex- 
pect we  shall  disagree  more  and  more,  rather 
than  less,  as  he  proceeds.  It  is  refreshing  and 
invigorating  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  so 
acute  and  determined  an  investigator,  and  his 
exactitude  in  the  use  of  language  confers  a  valu- 
able discipline. 

If  Mr.  Bailey  carries  on  the  series,  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  I  think  he  wiU  erect  a  halfway 
house  which  will  arrest  numbers  on  their  road 
from  Mysticism  to  Positivism — no  mean  good — 
besides  stimulating  philosophical  inquiry  all 
over  Europe  and  America.  May  his  sun  increase, 
and  leave  a  track  of  light  over  the  world  of 
thought,  set  whenever  it  may  ! 

Yours  ever,  my  dear  Tait, 

CoGiTO,  XBGO  Sum. 

P.S,  1  must  observe  that  any  one  disposed  to 
favour  Mr.  Bailey's  doctrine  that  all  language  is  t 


representative,*  may  find— or  remember,  if  he 
has  already  found — ^matter  to  interest  him  in 
Emerson's  Essay  on  Nature,  Chapter  IV.,  Of 
Language,  which  starts  with  the  propositions 
"Words  are  signs  of  natural  facts,"  and  "Par- 
ticular natural  facts  are  symbols  of  particular 
spiritual  facts." 

It  will  not  surprise  a  person  accustomed  to 
metaphysical  speculation  to  find  a  tianscen- 
dentalist  and  an  actualist  at  one.  These  inter- 
sections of  diverse  lines  of  thought  are  common, 
though  very  interesting,  phenomena.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  disagreement  upon  these 
topics  implies  no  disrespect,  and  that  it  often 
vanishes  upon  free  discussion.  It  has  often* 
struck  me  that  the  number  of  the  disputants  in 
metaphysical  questions  should  never  be  ''less 
than  that  of  the  Graces" — for  a  third  party  will 
often  discern  a  priori  the  very  points  at  which 
misimderstanding  will  arise,  and  strike  in  at  the 
nick  of  time,  "attuning  all  to  heavenly 
harmony." — I  think  Mr.  Bailey  less  firequently 
self-inconsistent  than  perhaps  any  other  philo- 
sopher known  to  me. 
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A    nEillNISCENCE     OF     AX     OLD     FBENCH     MILITAIBE. — IN     TWO     CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  HAD  hardly  finished  dressing,  and  was  buckling 
on  my  sword-belt,  when  Maubert  tapped  at  the 
door  and  entered.  "  Now,  my  friend,'  he  cried, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ready ;  we  must  start  at 
once." 

"Without  breakfast?"  said  I;  "that  is  not 
your  usual  mode  of  doing  business." 

"  We  will,  with  your  permission,  depart  from 
the  usual  mode  in  the  present  instance.  We 
can  breakfast  at  Fayence.  We  will  make  a 
circuit  of  the  town  ;  I  know  you  are  itching  for 
an  explanation  of  last  night's  enigmas,  and  I 
intend  that  your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied 
before  we  beat  up  our  company." 

I  made  no  further  objection,  but  hastily  con- 
cluding my  toilet,  followed  Maubert.  As  we 
left  the  house,  Nannette  awaited  us  in  the 
avenue.  Seizing  my  comrade  by  the  hand, 
"  May  Heaven  in  its  ^bounty  seward  you,"  she 
said,  "  for  the  blessings  you  have  heaped  upon 
an  iinfortunate  family.  M.  Emile  has  charged 
me  to  remind  you  that  all  who  bear  his  name 
will  remember  you  with  the  sincerest  gratitude." 

"Enough,  enough,  my  good  woman,"  said 
Maubert ;  "  thanks  for  my  services  annoy  me. 
Remember  me  to  M.  Emile,  and  be  assured  I 
shall  not  forget  him,  or  doubt  his  friendship, 
should  I  require  his  good  offices."  With  this 
he  shook  her  by  the  hand  and  turned  away. 


"Stop,"  said  she,  "you  have  left  yoor 
pocket-book  in  the  room.  M.  Emile  insisted 
on  my  restoring  it  to  you." 

Maubert  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  without 
a  word  placed  the  pocket-book  in  his  breast— 
and  we  commenced  our  route.  We  walked  a 
few  moments  in  silence,  when,  having  reached 
an  eminence  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
old  mansion  we  had  left,  my  companion  stopped, 
and  regarding  it  fixedly,  as  though  he  would 
engrave  the  picture  upon  his  memory,  ^*Tho 
play  is  played  out,"  he  said ;  "  dramatic  justice 
is  executed,  and  the  curtain  is  dropped,  I  trust 
never  to  be  lifted  again." 

"  Except  for  me,"  I  said. 

"Except  for  you,  my  friend.  "You  are 
richly  entitled  to  an  explanation,  and  you  shall 
have  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Hbrai^- 
scene  of  last  night  was  a  comedy,  or  tragedy  if 
you  like,  of  my  own  invention.  You  saw 
through  it ;  but  you  could  not  guess  the  motives 
that  made  so  excellent  an  actor  of  your  com- 
rade ;  and  that  is  what  you  have  now  to  leaiu. 

"I  am  puzzled,"  I  rejoined,  "not  only  by 
your  own  conduct,  but  that  of  Nannette :  of  M. 

•  When  Mr.  Lake  Burke  edited  the  LondoH  PAtcto- 
hgical  Jowmal,  1  remember  some  spccalauons  of  W« 
concerning  Language  which  I  thought  likely  to  lead  to 
TAlaable  remits.  Bat  I  have  lost  sight  of  this  sentle- 
man  for  some  time  past,~not  without  regret :  be  if  * 
most  acute,  though  discursiTe  thinker. 
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Notaodei  I  can  only  gaess  that  he  has  com- 
mitted some  foal  GEune^  which  oyerwhehns  him 
with  remorse ;  while  of  this  M.  Emile,  whose 
acquaintance  jon  seem  to  have  madCi  I  know 
nothing." 

Manbert  took  my  arm,  and  we  continued  onr 
route.  "  listen  to  me/'  said  he;  **  foi^t  for  a 
moment  my  performance  last  night  in  the 
Kbrary,  while  I  teU  you  the  actual  events 
which  took  place  in  the  haunted  chamber.  You 
may  not  be  prepared  for  my  recital,  but  I  shall 
tdl  you  tiie  whole  truth,  and  that  will  explain 
eyerything. 

''  On  arriying  at  the  chamber,  after  leaving 
you  to  your  repose,  my  first  care  was  to  bolt  the 
door  securely  and  examine  the  apartment.     I 
sounded  the  walls  in  every  direction,  examined 
the  chinmey  and  the  window,  and  having  as- 
sured mys^  that    there  was    no  practicable 
entrance  to  the  room,  save  the  door  and  the 
window,  which  were  effectually  secured,  I  sat 
down  to  enjoy  my  wine.    I  drank  a  glass  or 
two,  and  then  opened  the  volume  I  had  brought 
with  me.    It  was  one  of  those  old  romances 
which  chronicle  a  courtship  of  a  score  or  two  of 
years,  and  wind  up  with  a  consummation  which 
unites  two  sentimental  lovers  of  sixty  in  the 
raptures  of  Hymen.    You  know  I  am  naturally 
sentimental,  and  I  grew  interested,  especially 
on  arriviDg  at  a  chapter  where  the  hero,  in  the 
fervour  of  Mb  passion,  forgets  the  delicacy  of 
conduct  due  towards  a  mistress  whom  he  had 
scarcely  known  ten  years,  and  commits  himself 
so  far  as  to  kiss  the  glove  she  had  let  fall.     I 
was  80  affected  by  this  interesting  climax,  that 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  ghost — when  sud- 
denly a  noise  of  ponderous  chains  rattling  and 
clanking  above  my  head,  recalled  me  to  my 
position.    I  immediately  leaped  to  my  feet,  and 
while  gazing  around  for  the  source  of  this  up- 
roar, found  myself  in  total  darkness  by  the  sud- 
den extmguishing  of  my  lamp.     At  the  same 
instant,  a  hollow  voice,  which  seemed  to  descend 
from  the   sky,   pronounced  the  words,    'Mis- 
creant   and    unbeliever,    prepare    for    death! 
'Miacreantr    thought  I  to  myself,  'we  shall 
see'— and  I  made  a  vow  that  if  the  author  of 
this   impudent   jest    feU    into    my    hands,    I 
would  strangle  hun  at  once.     I  pretended  there- 
fore to  be  dismally  frightened,  fell  on  my  knees 
^d  begged  for  mercy.    Immediately  I  heard 
the  clatter  of  the  old  iron  dragging  along  the 
floor  of  the  room.     '  Good,' thought  I,  'I  have 
jou  now,  master  Ghost.'    I  was  sensible  of  a 
strange  odour  of  fire,  when  suddenly  a  flash  fix)m 
a  torch  revealed  the  spectre  to  my  view.     It 
was  a  tall  figure  draped  in  a  sheet  which  dragged 
behind  him  in  a  train,  and  flourishing  in  his 
hand  with  a  wild  kind  of  gesticulation  a  torch 
describing  fiery  circles  in  the  darkness,   and 
emitting  flashes  of  flame  at  intervals.   I  watched 
my  opportunity,  and  with  a  bound  sprung  upon 
the  figure,  and  bore  him  to  the  ground,     *  A 
pretty  sulratantial  sort  of  a  customer,  you  are, 


for  a  ghosts'  I  cried,  as  I  gripped  him  by  the 
throat  He  struggled  hard  and  made  ineffectual 
attempts  to  release  himself.  He  had  fallen  near 
the  window— with  one  hand  I  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  let  in  the  moonlight,  when  I  saw 
that  my  adversary  was  well-nigh  choked  by  my 
furious  grasp,  and  gasping  for  breath.  His  dis- 
guise had  lallen  off,  and  revealed  a  sight  that 
moved  my  compassion.  I  released  him,  and,  as 
he  was  incapable  of  motion,  raised  him  and 
placed  him  in  an  arm-chair.  "With  the  help  of 
the  torch  I  rekindled  the  lamp,  and  addressed 
myself  to  his  recovery.  I  untied  his  cravat,  and 
sprinkled  him  with  water,  and  as  his  senses  re- 
turned, administered  a  few  drops  of  wine.  At 
length  he  recovered  and  looked  round  with  an 
air  of  consciousness  and  shame.     '  Now,'  said  I^ 

*  I  have  a  duty  to  fulfil,  in  surrendering  you  up 
to  justice,  which  I  shall  certainly  do  (and  I 
seized  my  arms  as  I  spoke)  unless  you  can,  as  I 
suspect  you  cannot,  adduce  very  cogent  reasons 
for  a  contrary  course.'  '  Soldier/  said  he,  '  do 
not  destroy  me — it  is  not  for  myself  I  plead,  but 
for  a  helpless  family,  who  will  be  consigned  to 
hopeless  misery  by  my  death.  For  myself  I  fear 
nothing,  and  could  meet  my  fate  as  a  soldier 
should — ^look  at  my  wounds ;  I  too  have  served 
my  country.  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
then  act  as  becomes  your  honour.'  '  That  is 
precisely  what  I  intend  to  do,'   I  returned. 

*  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  begin  j  and  let  me 
recommend  you  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.' 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  my  Mend,  that  the 
personage  whose  history  you  are  about  to  hear 
answered  in  appearance  in  every  particular  to 
the  description  of  the  imaginary  phantom  which 
I  gave  so  minutely,  for  reasons  which  will  soon 
be  obvious,  in  the  hearing  of  M.  Notande.  The 
following,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  are  the- 
very  words  of  his  narrative. 

"  *  I  am  a  soldier,  of  good  family.  My  father, 
Christophe  Notande,  inherited  from  his  ancestors^ 
this  old  mansion  and  the  surrounding  lands.  Ho 
had  two  sons — ^myself,  the  elder,  and  Christophe, 
his  namesake,  who  now,  with  good  reason,  be- 
lieves me  dead,  and  keeps  possession  of  the 
estate.  Early  in  life  I  entered  the  army  as  a 
subaltern,  and  served,  I  may  say,  with  credit  to 
myself  and  to  the  family  name.  My  wretched 
brother,  Christophe,  was  designed  for  the  legal 
profession,  and  at  a  suitable  age  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies.  For  a  time  he 
behaved  with  prudence ;  and  my  father,  always 
liberal,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  a  gen- 
tlemanly expenditure.  But  ere  a  year  had' 
elapsed,  evil  reports,  which  were,  alas !  but  too 
well-founded,  reached  us.  Christophe,  seduced 
by  abandoned  associates,  had  become  their  prey 
— ^had  involved  himself  in  ruinous  obligations, 
and  waa  pursuing  a  course  that  must  inevitably 
bring  disgrace  upon  himself  and  upon  us  all. 
My  father  sent  lor  me  from  the  camp.  I  pro- 
cured leave  of  absence,  and,  furnished  with  un- 
limited credit  and  backed  by  my  parent's  autho- 
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tiij,  I  went  to  Paris,  souglit  out  Chzifltophe, 
disohoiged  his  debts  to  an  amouot  that  almeat 
crippled  my  fSed^er's  meaBs,  aud  oompelled  Mm 
to  return  home  with  me.  He  remained  at  hosae 
for  a  few  years,  and,  professing  amendment,  was 
sent  to  study  with  a  lawyer  of  note  at  Eouen, 
where  it  was  thought  he  would  be  less  exposed 
to  the  temptations  of  the  gaming-table.  At 
Bouen  he  repeated  his  former  delinquencies,  and 
was  again  brought  home.  What  boots  it  to  re- 
peat this  sad  stoiy  ?  Again  and  again  has  the 
family  suffered  dLsgrace  £n>m  his  dissolute  life, 
and  embarrassment  from  his  .extravaganoe.  I 
had  married  while  he  was  at  Eouen,  and  Heaven 
has  blessed  mo  with  an  amiable  feunily.  I  had 
settled  at  Eayence,  near  my  father,  who  in  his 
old  age  would  have  me  near  him.  I  had 
left  the  army  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and 
looked  forward  to  domestic  happiness  in 
the  society  of  my  wife  and  children.  My 
domestic  enjoyments,  however,  were  embit- 
tered by  the  conduct  of  my  brother.  Jealous 
of  our  happiness,  and  hating  us  for  the  pursuit 
of  innocent  pleasures,  in  which  he  could  not 
participate,  he  endeavoured  to  sow  discord  be- 
tween my  father  and  me,  and  between  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  family.  His  hostility  became 
at  length  so  apparent  that  my  father,  disgusted 
^th  his  unnatural  acts,  insisted  upon  his  leav- 
ing home,  and  Seeing  us  irom  his  presence.  He 
sent  him  to  a  boarding-house  at  Grasse,  aUow- 
ing  him  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  rank.  The  few  months  that  followed  his 
removal  were  the  happiest  of  my  domestic  life ; 
but,  alas !  they  soon  came  to  an  end.  At  the 
bdreaking  out  of  the  Hevolution,  my  father  died, 
leaving  me  sole  heir  of  his  property.  Inde- 
pendent of  my  being  the  elder  son,  this  was  an 
act  of  simple  justice,  inasmuch  as  Christophe 
had  squandered  during  his  miserable  career  sums 
to  the  amount  of  double  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty I  inherited.  But  he  chose  to  assume  the 
air  of  an  injured  man,  and  leaving  Grasse,  re- 
turned home,  claiming  to  equal  rights  with  my- 
self. I  did  not  think  £t  to  assert  my  authority 
and  banish  him  from  the  paternal  home.  His 
constitution,  ruined  by  dissipation,  foreboded  a 
speedy  decay,  and  I  resolved  to  try  what  tender- 
ness and  indulgence  might  effect  in  working  a 
change  of  chasacter. 

My  position  as  a  soldier  and  a  private  gentle- 
man unconnected  with  the  court  or  the  nobUity, 
enabled  me,  when  the  Be  volution  came,  to  main- 
tain, as  I  supposed,  a  condition  of  neutrality, 
offensive  to  neither  party.  I  had  no  enemies, 
and  hoped  to  steer  clear  of  all  political  dangei's. 
In  this  I  was  deceived.  Happening  one  morn- 
ing, while  walldng  in  the  neighbouring  forest, 
to  encounter  an  old  companion  in  aims,  who, 
hunted  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  Convention,  was 
hiding  for  his  life,  I  brought  him,  as  I  supposed 
secretly,  to  my  house,  entertained  him,  and  kept 
him  in  safety  imtiL  a  favourable  opportunity 
offered  fbi  his  ffight.    The  night  after  his  de-. 


parture,  my  house  was.fHunHindod  by  a  fiuiiHM 
rabble  of  Bans-oulottes,  headed  by  a  file  of  geoa- 
d'armes,  and  I  wasforoibly  dragged  off  to  theBe- 
volutlonary  tribunaL  Brief,  indeed,  waa  the-oena- 
mony  at  which  I  was  called  to  assist. ''  You  ace  a&« 
oused,' '  said  the  magiBtrate,  a  fellow  whom  a  year 
before  I  had  dismissed  my  service  for  theft, — 
''you  are  accused  of  treason  to  the  republic." 
"  I  deny  the  truth  of  the  charge,"  I  answered ; 
"  I  am  guilty  of  no  treason."  "  Do  you  deny," 
said  he,  "  that  you  concealed  the  Boyalist  Miy<v 
Launel  in  your  dwelling  for  four  days,  and  dis- 
missed him  thence  at  night  ?"  "I  do  not  deny 
it,"  I  replied.  "  Major  Launel  is  my  old  ^end 
and  bene&ctor — ^what  I  did  in  his  case,  I  would 
do  agaiu  for  any  man  in  distress."  "  It  i^ 
enou^,"  said  the  Minister  of  Justice;  ''this 
case  is  heard — ^bring  the  next."  In  Ave  mi- 
nutes after  entering  the  court,  I  founjd  myself 
condemned  to  death ;  and  shortly  after  was  im- 
mured in  a  dungeon,  awaiting  the  doom  of  the 
law.  My  poor  wife  came  to  visit  me  in  the 
prison :  I  shall  not  say  a  word  of  the  agony  abe 
endured.  Enough  that  I  sent  her  away  not 
without  hope,  charging  her  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Germany,  with  whatever  valuables 
she  could  lay  hands  on,  and  await  my  coming 
at  a  certain  place.  I  gave  these  direcdons  be- 
cause I  hud  conceived  a  plan  of  escape,  which  I 
had  communicated  to  my  feUow-prisoners,  end 
which  all  were  resolved  to  execute  or  perish. 
The  following  night,  at  the  lock-up  hour,  we 
rose  en  maage  upon  our  gaolers,  and  snatching 
what  arms  we  could,  fought  .frantically  for 
liberty  and  life.  'VTithout  fire-arms,  our  com- 
panions were  mown  down  by  the  musketry  of 
the  soldiers ;  but  a  small  remnant  buret  throni^ 
their  ranks,  and  of  two  hundred  prisoners, 
doomed  to  Ibe  guillotine,  five  alone  escaped.  1 
was  one  of  the  ffve.  I  made  my  way  to  the 
frontier  with  the  speed  of  a  hunted  roc,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  rejoin  my  family  at  the  place 
I  had  indicated.  I  must  pass  tbo  bliss  of  that 
re-union.  My  escape  from  a  frightful  &te 
blinded  my  children  to  the  possible  reverses 
that  yet  awaited  us.  My  wife,  in  her  anxiety 
to  save  her  children,  and  her  despair  on  my  ac- 
count, had  forgqtten  to  secure  the  sums  of 
money  in  the  house,  and  they  had  been  left  to 
the  chance  of  discovery  by  the  agents  of  the 
Revolutionary  tribunal  who  should  come  to 
search  for  my  papers.  They  were,  however, 
well  concealed,  in  recesses  known  only  to 
myself,  and  I  was  not  without  hopes  they 
might  one  day  be  recovered.  Meanwhile,  for 
want  of  funds,  we  were  fain  to  lodge  in  a 
miserable  cottage,  and  eke  out  the  few  gold 
pieces  which  we  possessed  rather  by  accident 
than  design,  as  long  as  they  would  last  In 
spite  of  the  utmost  penuriousness,  we  had  not 
been  in  exile  two  months  beibro  we  wore 
plunged  in  complete  destitation.  I  could  not 
rest  under  the  project  of  tboee  dearest  to  mo 
famishing  for  want  of  sustenaBoa;  and  I  i»- 
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Klrti  to  retucQ  eeeretlj  to  France,  and  attempt 
tiie  lecoyery  of  the  sums  of  money  and  other 
Taloables  left  behind.  Ky  family  endeavoured 
to  dissoade  me  from  the  journey,  but  I  oould 
not  sit  still  and  see  them  perifh.  AaaiiTnin^r  (^ 
di^g:ai8e  which  offered  the  best  chance  of  oon- 
cealment,  I  set  forward  alone,  followed  by  the 
prayers  of  my  imhappy  wife.  I  travelled  on 
fboi  chiefly  by  night,  and  on  approaching 
Fayenoe,  took  care  not  to  risk  the  possibility  of 
bemg  observed.  I  arrived  here  late  one  evening, 
expecting  to  And  the  house  deserted  and  shut 
up,  and  ho^d  to  cuter  by  a  master-key  which  I 
carried  with  me,  and  despoil  it  of  my  own 
wealth  without  exciting  suspicion.  What  was 
my  dismay  on  perceiving  a  light  within  the 
dweUing,  thus  proving  that  it  was  inhabited  !  I 
asked  myself— Is  my  gold  carried  off?  Am  I — 
are  my  limily,  beggared  ?  I  resolved  at  once  to 
know  the  worst.  3  rang  the  bell  gently.  To  my 
extreme  astonishment,  Kannette  appeared  at  the 
door,  cairying  a  light ;  she  threw  the  gleam 
upon  my  face,  but  did  not  know  me,  and  asked 
me  what  I  wanted.  "  Nannette !"  I  cried.  In 
an  instant  the  good  old  creature  had  fallen  upon 
my  neck  and  pressed  me  to  her  heart.  She  was 
too  cautious,  however,  to  betray  me  by  the  cx- 
preasion  of  her  joy,  but  led  me  to  a  remote 
chamber  where  we  could  converse  without  risk. 
Here  she  informed  me,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
my  house  had  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  had  been  purchased  by  my  brother 
Christophe,  who  had  retained  her  in  his  service, 
and  who,  impressed  with  the  notion  that  she 
knew  of  some  treasure  concealed  within  it,  was 
continually  pressing  her  to  make  the  discovery. 
"My  brother!"  said  I,  *'haa  purchased  the 
honse — then  doubtless  he  has  done  so  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  it  for  the  rightful  owner  when 
these  troublesome  times  are  past.  Lead  me  to 
him,  Nannette ;  I  will  thank  him  for  his  kind- 
ness." "Stop,  my  dear  master,"  said  she, 
"be  not  too  sure  of  his  kindness — ^have  you 
not  heard  the  rumour  that  it  was  he  who 
denounced  you  to  the  Coiomitteo,  and  sought 
your  death  ?"  "  I^o  !"  said  I,  "  nor  would  I  be- 
lieve it  for  a  moment — ^if  Christophe  has  been 
inpnident,  he  is  not  a  monster ;  I  wiU  seek  him 
this  instant  and  repay  his  care  by  my  confidence 
in  his  honour."  Nannettc  strove  in  vain  to 
alter  my  resolution — ^I  could  not  believe  that  my 
brother  would  attempt  my  life,  and  would  not 
listen  to  her  suspicions,  which  dishonoured  my 
race.  Seeing  that  I  was  determined  to  have  my 
own  way,  Nannette  took  the  light  and  preceded 
me  to  the  parlour  where  my  brother  sat.  He 
was  much  surprised  to  see  me ;  but  when  re- 
covered from  his  astonishment,  he  gave  mo  a 
warm  welcome,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
had  acted  for  the  best  in  purchasing  the  family 
pwperty  for  my  use  when  it  should  be  safe  for 
me  to  return.  We  supped  together,  talking 
tenderly  of  our  boyish  days.  Seing  weary  with 
travel,  I  letired  ;to  seat  early,  and  was  soon 


happily  aaleep  in  the  home  of  my  fathers. 
About  midnight  I  was  roughly  roused  by  some 
one  grasping  my  arm  and  tugging  violently. 
It  waa  some  time  before  I  recovered  my  recol* 
lection  sufficiently  to  perceive  that  it  was 
Nannette,  who  with  the  utmost  alarm  depicted 
on  her  countenance,  besought  me  to  rise  instantly, 
without  a  moment'e  delay.  "Your  brother," 
she  said,  "  has  been  writing  since  you  left,  and 
is  now  preparing  to  go  out — I  am  convinced  thai 
his  object  is  to  denounce  you.  Arise  and  in- 
tercept him,  or  you  are  lost."  I  threw  on  a 
dressing-gown,  and  gliding  rapidly  down-stairs, 
concealed  myself  in  a  recess  behind  the  front 
door.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  my  brother, 
equipped  for  walking,  descend  the  stairs.  He 
had  in  his  hand  a  letter,  the  superscription  of 
which  was  not  dry,  and  he  waved  it  in  the  air 
as  he  advanced.  Placing  his  lamp  on  a  dumb- 
waiter, he  was  in  the  act  of  extinguiahing  it, 
when  I  stepped  silently  forward  and  snatched 
the  letter  from  his  hand.  He  started,  and, 
dumb- foundered  at  my  appearance,  stood  aghast. 
It  needed  but  a  glance  at  his  countenance  to 
show  that  the  suspicions  of  I^annctte  were 
correct.  I  thrust  him  into  the  parlour,  took 
the  lamp,  and  followed  him,  locking  the 
door  after  me.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Committee  at  Fayence.  I  tore 
it  open,  and  read  a  minute  description  of  my 
person,  and  directions  for  the  mode  of  my  cap- 
ture. "Monster!"  I  cried,  "  this  is  your  hos- 
pitality to  your  brother  and  benefactor !  But 
for  the  honoured  name  you  bear,  I  would  slay 
you  where  you  stand,  and  rid  the  world  of  a 
wretch  so  vile !"  The  miserable  scoundrel  did 
not  articulate  a  reply,  but  returning  me  a  look 
of  dogged  hatred,  folded  his  arms  and  sat  down. 
"To  your  chamber!"  I  cried,  "where  you  re- 
main a  prisoner  till  the  morning — and  bo  assured 
that  any  attempt  at  escape  will  cost  you  your 
life."  He  rose  and  withdrew  to  his  room, 
where,  having  first  taken  away  the  writing  ma- 
terials, I  locked  him  in.  This  done,  I  returned 
and  endeavoured  to  open  the  scrutoire,  to  see  if 
he  had  discovered  the  gold  in  the  secret  drawer 
— ^but  the  new  lock  resisted  my  efforts.  I  re- 
solved, however,  not  to  allow  him  out  of  my 
sight  next  day  until  I  had  extorted  from  his 
fears  a  provision  for  my  family.  The  bulk  of 
my  fortune,  consisting  of  a  large  sum  in  gold, 
and  jewels  to  a  still  greater  value,  was  concealed 
in  the  room  in  which  he  slept.  As  I  had  con- 
trived this  hiding-place  myself  at  the  first  out- 
break of  the  lievolution,  I  had  no  fear  that  it 
had  been  discovered — and  this  also  I  was  deter- 
mined to  obtain  even  by  force  and  violence,  if 
necessary.  By  my  direction,  l^annette  lay  that 
night  in  a  closet  next  my  brother's  room ;  but 
nothing  further  occurred  to  excite  alarm. 

In  the  mormng  I  let  him  out,  and  marched 
him  down  to  breakfast.  During  the  meal  ho 
preserved  a  sullen  silence ;  but  I  thought  I  sa^ 
that  the  hatred  which  rankled  in  hia  head;  had 
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lesolved  itself  into  some  settled  porpoee,  and 
tliat  beneath  his  craven  fear  there  yet  lurked  a 
resolution  upon  which  he  had  decided  to  act. 
This  threw  me  upon  my  guard,  and  led  me, 
while  assuming  an  air  of  utter  contempt, 
to  watch  him  narrowly  without  a  mo- 
ment's interruption.  While  taking  our  coffee, 
I  made  a  demand  for  the  thousand  louis- 
d'ors  which  I  had  left  in  the  scrutoire. 
Ho  did  not  deny  that  he  had  discovered 
them,  but  replied — "You  shall  have  them, 
since  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  price  of  my 
deliverance  from  your  presence ;  but  you  will 
not  go  by  daylight,  I  presume,  and  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  have  them  when  you  depart." 
This  reply  only  confirmed  me  in  the  conjecture 
that  he  had  a  plan  to  prevent  my  departure  at 
all.  The  whole  day  we  sat  gloomily  fronting 
each  other,  save  when  occasionally  he  opened 
his  writing-desk  and  turned  over  his  papers. 
It  did  not  escape  me  that,  as  if  by  an  involun- 
tury  motion,  he  concealed  a  small  packet  in  the 
pocket  of  his  vest. 

At  dusk,  Nannette  served  the  dinner,  and  after 
dinner  placed  wine  on  the  table  near  the  window 
which  opened  on  the  shrubberj',  and  which,  the 
weather  being  warm,  was  thrown  up.  Christophe, 
as  we  rose  from  the  dinner-table,  went  to  the 
scrutoire  for  a  corkscrew.  I  saw  him,  as  his 
back  was  turned,  fumbling  at  his  vest  pocket, 
and  noticed,  though  it  was  nearly  dark,  that, 
while  drawing  the  cork,  he  kept  his  finger  and 
thumb  firmly  closed.  In  pouring  out  the  wine 
he  grasped  the  bottle  by  the  neck,  and,  when 
filling  my  glass,  relaxed  his  finger  and  thumb, 
from  which  fell  a  pinch  of  greyish  powder, 
which,  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt,  was  a 
quick  and  deadly  poison.  If  I  drank  that,  my 
doom  was  sealed.  But  I  had  taken  my  own 
resolution  too.  Affecting  a  careless  mood,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  oblige  me  with  a  cigar. 
He  turned  again  to  the  scrutoire  to  fetch  a 
packet  of  them.  At  that  instant  I  threw  the 
contents  of  the  glass  out  of  window,  and  by  the 
same  motion  of  my  hand  raised  it  to  my  lips, 
and,  as  he  brought  the  cigars,  appeared  with 
head  thrown  back,  as  though  draining  the  last 
drop.  He  filled  my  glass  again ;  while  I,  pro- 
ducing flint  and  tinder  from  my  pocket,  pre- 
pared to  smoke.  Suddenly  I  pretended  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  breast,  gave  utterance  to  dismal 
groans,  and  by  spasmodic  movements  of  my  limbs 
threw  myself  on  the  floor,  where,  torturing  my 
countenance  in  frightful  shapes  and  groaning 
piteously,  I  counterfeited  the  agonies  of  a  man  in 
the  throes  of  death.  The  assassin,  manifesting  the 
utmost  alarm,  rang  the  bell  violently.  Nannette 
appeared,  and  together  they  bore  me  to  bed  in 
this  room.  Christophe,  who  verily  believed  me 
dying,  withdrew,  and  left  me  to  the  care  of 
liannette,  who  deluged  my  face  with  her  tears, 
as  she  leaned  over  me  and  bewailed  my  fate. 
When  I  heard  my  brother  descend  the  stairs 
and  close  the  parlour-door,  I  recovered  myself, 


to  the  amazement  and  delight  of  my  fEdthfuI 
servant,  and  informed  her  of  the  &cts  of  the 
case.  '* My  brother,"  I  said,  "will  no  longer 
think  of  denouncing  me — ^he  will  prefer  the  sure 
work  of  the  poison  to  the  Eevolutionary  axe, 
which  I  have  once  escaped.  I  must  personate 
the  dying — the  dead,  and  afterwards,  if  need  be, 
the  avenging  ghost  of  a  murdered  brother.  You 
must  assist  me  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  ^ 
which,  I  trust,  will  lead  to  the  pimishment  of 
the  traitor  who  has  compassed  my  death,  and  to 
the  rescue  of  my  children  from  want."  Nannette 
entered  wannly  into  this  design,  and  it  has  been 
solely  through  her  connivance  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  it  out.  She  besought  my 
brother,  with  every  demonstration  of  sympathy 
and  alarm,  to  send  for  a  physician ;  which  be,  of 
course,  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  should 
compromise  his  safety  by  allowing  it  to  be  known 
that  he  had  harboured  me.  I^he  subsequently 
reported  my  death,  amidst  sobs  and  a  deluge  of 
tears — and  received  orders  for  my  frmeral.  By 
the  aid  of  her  nephew,  a  young  surgeon,  whom  I 
had  assisted  in  establishing  himself  in  business, 
she  procured  a  corpse,  which  passed  for  that  of 
a  distant  relative  of  the  family  who  had  died 
suddenly  while  on  a  visit — and,  the  foneral  over, 
assumed  at  home  the  deportment  of  a  faithful 
servant  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  master. 
It  is  she  who  provided  me  with  the  means  of 
enacting  the  ghost.  Behind  the  drapery  at  the 
head  of  the  bed  in  which  I  am  supposed  to  have 
died,  is  a  sliding-panel,  from  which  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  loft  above,  where  I  have  lived 
since  my  imagined  death.  The  panel  moves 
without  noise,  and  by  this  means  I  can  descend 
to  this  chamber  at  any  time  unnoticed.  The 
part  we  have  played  together  had  almost 
resulted  in  complete  success,  when  Nannette 
informed  me  of  the  arrival  of  yourself  and  com- 
rade. My  brother,  tormented  by  remorse  for 
his  crime,  naturally  superstitious,  and  appalled 
by  the  hideous  spectacle  the  women  had  beheld 
— the  portentous  noises  which  resound  through 
the  house  at  night — and  struck  to  the  heart  by 
the  vision  of  a  ghastly  spectre  which  I  took  care 
should  cross  his  path  in  the  gallery  at  mid-noon 
— has  already  talked  of  a  remo'^  to  Grasse, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  departing  in  a 
few  days.  The  arrival  of  two  soldiers  of  the 
Bepublic  threw  us  into  dismay,  and  I  instructed 
Nannette  to  try  every  possible  means  to  induce 
them  to  withdraw;  it  being  plain  that  if  the 
phantom  should  fail  to  appear  while  they  vrere 
in  the  house,  my  guilty  brother  would  attribute 
the  whole  to  delusion  and  conspiracy,  and  by 
instituting  a  search  discover  our  plans.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  knew  there  was  but  little  chance 
of  deceiving  a  couple  of  brave  soldiers,  confident 
in  each  other's  courage,  and  inured  to  danger; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  have  omitted  the 
performance  to-night,  had  Nannette  not  apprised 
me  that  your  comrade  had  declined  the  adven- 
ture, and  that  I  should  have  yourself  alone  to 
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deal  with.  Soldier^  I  have  told  you  the  whole  i 
truth;  I  need  say  no  more.  Do  with  me  as  I 
joar  heart  dictates.  I  shall  know  how  to  submit  I 
to  my  fate.' 

•*feere  the  stranger  ceased  his  narrative.  You 
will  guess,  my  dear  friend,  what  was  my  re- 
sponse. I  seized  his  hand,  and  swore  that> 
come  what  might,  in  me  he  had  as  sincere  a 
Mend  and  warm  a  coadjutor  as  his  heart  could 
desire.  'You  should  have  knocked  out  your 
rascaQy  brother's  brains,'  I  said;  '  but  since  you 
prefer  enacting  the  ghost,  why,  so  be  it.  But 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost— gather  up  your  rags 
and  old  iron — ^be  off  the  way  you  came,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  Presto!  begone  to  your 
hiding-place  !  You  shall  hear  what  a  devil  of 
a  ghost  I  can  be — and  Nannette  will  tell  you 
how  we  get  on.'  He  did  as  I  bade  him,  and 
the  moment  he  had  vanished  through  the  panel, 
I  fired  my  carbine  at  the  mirror,  smashed  the 
wine  on  the  floor,  upset  everjrthing  in  the  room, 
and  commenced  the  most  diabolical  growling, 
groaning,  and  wailing  that  was  ever  heard 
for  twopence  at  a  travelling  theatre.  The 
noise  I  made,  while  it  alarmed  the  hearers, 
frightened  and  deterred  them  from  enter- 
ing the  room.  This  allowed  me  time  to 
concoct  my  plan,  which,  by  at  first  deceiving 
you,  I  began  to  put  in  execution  the  moment 
I  heard  you  thumping  at  the  door.  You 
know  the  rest.  Didn't  I  play  the  part  of  a  poor 
goblin-struck  simpleton  to  perfection?  Upon 
my  life,  I  didn't  know  I  was  half  so  good  an 
actor,  and  I  shall  think  seriously,  if  things  go 
against  us  in  Vended,  of  turning  stage-player  in 
good  earnest.  But  let  me  finish  my  story.  I 
saw  that  poisoning  assassin  this  morning  in  the 
presence  of  the  doctor,  who  says  he  is  suffering 
under  a  mortal  fit  of  paralysis,  which  wiU  carry 
him  off  in  a  week  or  two.  I  passed  myself  upon 
the  medicus  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  re- 
mained with  the  patient  after  he  had  left.  Then, 
following  the  directions  of  Monsieur  Emile,  my 
friend  the  ghost,  I  drew  the  nails  which  fastened 
an  old  mirror  to  the  wainscot,  touched  a  comer 
of  the  moulding  covering  a  spring,  upon  which 
the  panel  behind  the  mirror  flew  open,  revealing 
a  recess  from  which  I  drew  ten  bags  of  gold, 
amounting,  I  should  imagine,  to  fifty  thousand 
francs  at  least,  and  a  large  case  of  jewels  of  far 
greater  value.  Imagine  the  wretched  assassin, 
speechless  and  powerless  to  move,  looking  on 
at  this  display — ^rolliog  his  eyes  in  a  rage,  and 
jabbering  in  a  vain  attempt  to  give  expression 


to  his  wrath ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  our  drama  is  not  wanting  in  poetical 
justice,  but  that  the  d^nou&ment  is  complete.  I 
have  made  a  friend  of  M.  Emile,  who  is  pleased 
to  say  that  he  owes  to  me  the  recovery  of  his 
property.  He  starts  to-night  to  rejoin  his 
family,  and  I  have  given  him  a  pass  that  will 
prevent  Im  detection  should  he  meet  with  ob- 
struction on  the  way.  Nannette  is  to  stay  with 
the  villain-patient,  and  to  bury  him  if  he  dies. 
If  he  gets  well,  of  which  the  doctor  says  there 
is  little  chance,  he  is  to  be  persuaded  that  my 
seizure  of  the  gold  and  jewels  before  his  eyes 
was  but  the  delusion  of  a  delirious  im2]^;ination; 
which  he  will  be  the  more  likely  to  believe  as 
on  removing  the  mirror  he  will  find  no  recess 
behind  it  after  to-night.  Now,  my  friend,'* 
Maubert  concluded,  *'  I  hope  the  explanation  ia 
satisfactory." 

"  Perfectly,"  I  replied ;  "  though  I  question 
whether,  if  we  are  to  decide  by  the  strict  code 
of  morality,  your  conduct  is  justifiable ;  yet, 
looking  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  the 
hopelessness  of  obtaining  justice  by  other  means, 
and  to  the  limited  time  allowed  you  to  act,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  induced  to  take  the 
same  course,  had  I  been  in  your  place.  But 
touching  the  pocket-book  that  Nannette  gave 
you — ^I  was  not  aware  that  you  carried  a  pocket- 
book." 

"  Well  thought  of,"  said  Maubert,  "  I  had 
forgotten  it.  You  are  right ;  I  have  carried  no 
pocket-book  since  last  pay-day,  and  that  was  so 
long  ago  that  I  should  try  in  vain  to  recoUect 
it.     But  let  us  see  what  M.  Emile  has  sent." 

Maubert  produced  the  pocket-book,  and,  on 
opening  it,  a  roll  of  louis-d'ors  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred,  fell  into  his  hand.  "  Good,"  he  said, 
"  our  ghostly  friend  knows  that  the  Republic  is 
a  long-winded  debtor,  and  he  has  sent  these  to 
lighten  the  desagrSmms  of  our  travels.  Ho 
would  have  had  me  accept  five  times  the  amount 
for  the  few  services  I  rendered  him,  but  I  re- 
fused the  payment.  I  will  not  wound  his 
generosity  by  returning  his  gold,  but  accept  it 
as  a  loan — if  Fortune  favour  us  as  she  ought,  we 
may  live  to  repay  him ;  if  the  jade  prove  fickle 
and  cast  us  off,  it  is  not  an  obligation  that  will 
dishonour  us." 

We  were  entering  Fayence,  and  the  sound  of 
the  drum  summoning  our  detachment  to  parade 
prevented  my  reply.  We  breakfasted  hastily  at 
the  hotel,  and  in  half-an-hour  were  on  our 
march  to  new  quarters. 
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With  ha^;aid  face,  with  the  old  lost  beauty 
struggling  back  by  the  ohaunel  of  tears  long 
dry,  tile  woman  who  stood  staring  into  Harper's 
kitchen  in  our  last  chapter  can  stand  it  no 
longer :  in  this  she  sits  on  the  wooden  area  steps, 
and  holds  her  face  awhile  upon  her  hands. 

Deep  silence  in  the  kitchen.  Ticking  of  no 
dock;  comfortable  purring  of  no  cat ;  for  the  cat 
was  never  comfortable^  and  ignorance  is  a  solemn 
bliss.  The  little  journeymen  of  the  great  Image- 
breaker  are  atwork  in  the  wainsooat,  and — encou- 
raged, perhaps,  by  the  faU  of  a  Kan — ^to-night 
they  hammer  so  hard,  or  their  gimlets  worm  so 
briskly,  or  their  chisels  so  merrily  rip  the  heart 
of  oak,  that  the  noise  of  these  operations  occa- 
sionally becomes  audible;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
onl^  enough  to  keep  the  silence  awake  and 
vigilant,  nor  more  is  the  sudden  "tick-tick"  of 
the  ashes  as  they  settle  in  the  grate.  Charlie 
and  Mary  have  softly  fallen  asleep  on  each 
others'  shoulders,  and  there  they  slumber.  Crop 
alone  is  awake,  and  gives  signs  of  life.  He  sits 
on  his  master's  feet  as  alert  as  the  silence,  look- 
ing into  the  old  man's  &ce  with  a  manner  that 
wUl  probably  startle  somebody  by-and-bye.  But 
that  may  not  be  till  one  of  these  children  wake : 
and  we  cannot  wait  tiU  then. 

Still  less  could  our  haggard  Mend  wait  till 
then.  A  whole  hour  passed  away,  and  left  her, 
spell-bound  to  the  place ;  but  when  Charlie  and 
Mary  were  really  asleep,  she  lifted  her  face  from 
her  hands,  peeped  cautiously  into  the'  window, 
and  then  descended  all  the  stops.  Her  fingers 
were  on  the  latch,  but  still  she  hesitated.  Had 
Harper  been  a  roaring  lion,  instead  of  a  forever- 
quieted  old  umbrella  man,  so  much  fear  would 
not  have  been  expressed  upon  the  woman's  face; 
nor  so  much  awe,  so  much  reverence,  so  many 
agonies  of  guilt  and  remorse,  had  the  kitchen 
door  led  into  the  courts  of  the  Judges  of  Heaven. 
Her  teeth — ^hard,  brilliant,  and  rivalling  the  eyes 
they  once  contrasted  with  so  beautifiilly,  closed 
upon  her  nether  lip  as  at  length  her  fingers 
pressed  the  latch ;  and  the  door  opened.  Fear- 
fully she  looked  in,  and  reverently  she  entered. 
At  every  footfall  a  leaden  foot  paused,  as  if  the 
woman  feared  to  wake-^not  Mary  or  Charlie — 
but  Harper  himself;  and  she  kept  her  eyes  on 
him — ^to  be  prepared  for  anything. 

O  Charlotte!  What  now  of  the  copse  and 
little  Tom  Harper  ? — what  of  the  meadows  and 
little  TomHarper? — ^what  of  quiet  pathsand  quiet 
thoughts,  of  umbrageous  paths  and  thoughts, 
when  your  heart  also  was  a  Valombrosa,  with 
nooks  and  dells !    In  those  dells  how  sweet  to 


go  wandering  and  lost  of  summer  noons ;  in  the 
nooks  how  pleasant  to  nestle  with  your  slum- 
bering love,  as  Eve  in  her  nooks  of  Paradise  with 
thoughts  of  the  birth  to  be !  And  when  Morning 
came  down,  her  finger  on  her  lips,  softly  to  wake 
the  world,  how  pleasant  to  feel  first  of  aU  the 
rustling  of  tke  leaves  in  that  same  Yalombroea, 
as  soft  winds  went  whispering  through  with 
"  Love,  love !  life,  life  I  Youth,  youth !"  and  so 
died  away;  and  the  branches,  scattering  the 
dew  into  your  eyes,  swept  down  to  the  sward, 
answering  "  Peace !"  and  nothing  more. 

How  now  do  the  leaves  rustle,  and  what  do 
they  say?  StiU  "Peace!"  but  they  rustle  as 
dead  leaves,  harsh  and  sharp,  and  speak  their 
answer  to  bitter  winds  that  cry  "  Truth!  Paith!" 
and  will  never  have  done. 

It  was  a  sort  of  anniversary;  and  it  was  a 
sort  of  anniversary  feeling  which  had  impelled 
Charlotte  to  go  and  get  a  stolen  glance  at  Harper 
and  her  child.  Her  unreadv  thoughts  had  ad- 
mitted the  remembrance  of  a  generous  thing 
done  on  this  night  years  ago.  It  was  just  such 
a  night  too,  when,  after  a  mad  walk  of  miles 
through  the  rain,  she  stood  that  time  at  Harper's 
door.  He  was  a  prosperous  man,  then;  but 
though  she  had  disappointed  the  surest  and 
most  cherished  of  all  his  hopes — ^though  she  had 
hunuliated  him  to  the  last  degree,  he  had  no 
more  strength  to  refuse  her  then  than  now. 
"Admit  her!"  said  the  coachmaker,  and  but- 
toned his  coat  to  keep  his  heart  hard.  But  not 
to  be  too  severe,  he  rose  and  awaited  her  at  the 
door.  Up  came  his  marigold  among  servants, 
and,  toiling  after  her,  Charlotte ;  so  he  retreated 
again. 

The  marigold  went  shining  downstairs  as  fast 
as  possible,  impatient  to  wonder  in  perfect  repose 
who  the  gracious  this  young  person  could  be, 
and  rather  anxiously  expecting  to  be  sent  for  the 
watch.  Charlotte,  her  garments  Tiangring  forlorn 
about  her,  strikingly  in  accordance  with  that 
expression  of  her  face  which  was  not  rage,  sank 
upon  a  chair  by  the  door;  and  there  she  sat, 
rigid,  and  scanning  the  lines  of  Harper's  features 
with  glances  vivid  and  sudden.  It  was  not  easy, 
however,  to  detect  the  course  of  his  feelings,  for 
he  was  instinctively  conscious  that  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  surprise  them ;  and,  as  he  sat  by 
the  fire,  h^  looks  were  averted  toward  it. 

Silence,  audible  to  both  the  parties,  followed 
this  sudden,  strange,  and  unexpected  meeting. 
The  impulse  which  had  brought  her  there  flagged 
sadly  as  Charlotte  looked  on  tiie  distraught  figure 
by  the  fire,  and  the  words  she  would  have  said 
choked  on  her  tongue.  As  for  the  coachmaker, 
everything  was  swimming  and  going  round.  His 
mother;  the  sun-bonnet ;  buttercups  and  daisies ; 
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Charlotte  flbging  in  church ;  Charlotte  coming 
down  the  lane;  the  wicker  cage,  and  the  blackbird 
in  it,  under  Charlotte's  window ;  little  Tom  Har- 
per himself;  and  somebody  we  don't  know  yet ; — 
th^  and  a  hnndred  oth^  objects  went  cirding 
romid  in  eddies  of  yagneness  before  his  eyes,  that 
they  ached.  Had  he  been  at  all  adviaed  of  this 
imi,  he  might  have  got  np  an  appearance  for 
the  ocoasion :  but  so  sudden  an  apparition  wholly 
dii^ointed  him.  Then  he  bethought  himself  of 
bis  dignity  and  of  his  wrongs.  By  a  metaphy- 
sical process  he  wiped  away  the  picttre  from  ms 
mind,  looked  up  at  CSiarlotte  as  she  was,  wild 
and  diaheyelled,  and — 

''Madam,"  said  he,  grave  and  seyere,  ''to 
what  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  a  yisit — 
from  you — at  such  an  hour  ?" 

She  winced:  from  another  man's  lips  this 
might  have  been  a  deadly  sarcasm. 

"Madam!"  (what  a  tower  of  strength  was 
that  word  I)  "  I  thought  my  brother—" 

"Your  brother!"  quivered  from  the  lips  of 
the  unhappy  woman — ^her  impulses  flooding 
hack,  and  tears  with  fire  contending  in  her  eyes, 
"  Guess  what  your  brother  has  done !  It  is  no 
task ! — ^it  is  easy  enough,  Qod  knows ;  for  it  is 
only  to  guess  what  I  des^e.  0  Tom!"  sobbed 
ahe,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
chur  he  had  quitted,  "  the  reed  I  have  leant 
oa  has  entered  my  side !" 

"  Not  till  now  r  The  reed  /  leant  on  pierced 
me  long  ago." 

"And  you  suffer  for  it  still.  Do  you  think 
I  don't  know?"  she  exclaimed  passionately 
toining  and  grasping  his  Hstless  hands.  "  Do 
you  think  I  have  not  known  all  along  ?  Do  you 
think  the  changes  you  see  in  my  face — ^look ! — 
have  been  made  in  this  one  little  day,  or  have 
I  spent  all  my  days  on  roses,  never  thinking  of 
you?  Ifs  impossible,  you  know  it  is!  The 
memory  of  you,  and  of— of  all,  never  left  me.  It 
lies  all  night  round  my  heart — ^like  a  worm,  cold 
and  heavy;  and  every  morning  uncoDs  again 
before  I  am  quite  awake.  And  often  of  an 
evening,  in  the  dusk,  I  have  been  fiain  to  place 
my  haiDidB  over  my  lips  to  stifle  the  cry 
threatening  to  burst  from  my  harried  bosom. 
Heaven  knows  thafi  true.  But  you  don't  believe 
me, — why  should  you  ??' 

"I  don't  say  so,  Charlotte." 

"  Look,  and  be  sure !  Look  at  me !"  she 
exclaimed,  creeping  closer  to  his  knees  and 
holding  &ster  by  his  hands.  "If  I  am  so 
nnlike  what  I  was,  is  there  no  care  of  what  I 
might  have  been,  in  the  change?  Has  the 
madness,  the  wicked  hallucination  of  a  few 
months,  obliterated  all  that  was  written  in  the 
old  times — all  my  innocence,  all  my  remorse  for 
myself  and  sorrow  for  you  ?" 

"  I  wonder  you  can  think  of  those  times." 

"When  we  used  to  go  rambling  about  together ; 
when  every  day  was  sunshiny ;  when  we  wore 
both  so  foolish,  and  so  innocent  and  true !" 
pursued  she,  a  fond  but  painful  smile  struggling 


on  her  lips.  "Surely  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  of  such  a  past,  with  such  a  present 
and  such  a  friture.    It  is  some  comfort." 

She  rested  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  the  straying 
masses  of  hair  hiding  it,  and  looked  absently  at 
the  fire. 

"  Charlotte,"  said  Harper  after  a  pause,  with 
a  shade  of  suspicion  in  his  tone  of  which  he 
seemed  half  ashamed,  "I  do  not  understand 
this.    What  is  it  to  me?" 

"  Ah,  what  is  it  to  you  ?"  she  echoed  with 
quiet  bitterness. 

"I  mean,"  said  he,  beginning  to  explain 
himself— 

"  I  know  what  you  mean— do  not  apologise. 
It  is  only  what  I  should  have  said.  Were  I  a 
man,"  said  she,  vividly,  "and  you  a  woman, 
and  things  were  as  they  are  between  us, — if  you 
had  proved  false  and  vile,  confounded  all  expec- 
tation, tricked  all  hope,  poisoned  the  affection  of 
years,  played  traitor  with  my  simple — oh,  how 
simple!  confiding — ^and  then,  when  you  were 
tired  of  your  folly  you  had  come  to  me  with 
your  old  remembrances,  I  should  have  said  too, 
'  What  have  I  to  do  with  it?'  If  when  your 
day  was  ended  you  came  with  your  story  of  how 
sorry  you  were,  and  that  it  was  all  madness  im- 
possible to  account  for — ^impossible  to  account 
for,"  she  repeated,  with  a  fierce,  reckless,  de- 
fiant light  in  her  eyes  which  at  once  called  up 
to  Harper's  mind  his  mother  and  the  quiet 
church  at  home — "  except  as  a  scourging 
fatality,  for  it  was  foreign  to  you,  and  dissolved 
with  the  very  hour  that  stranded  you  beyond 
help,  and  beyond  praying  for  it — ^I  should  say  it 
was  a  pretty  idea,  but  too  flimsy  to  catch  any- 
thing. And  when  you  came  to  the  end  of  your 
story,  and  told  that  you  were  this  day  and  now 
completely  crushed  and  abandoned,  I  should  say. 
What  is  it  to  me  ?" 

To  all  this  Harper  listened  in  mazy  surprise, 
sometimes  verging  into  stupefaction.  In  the 
eager,  half  crazy  glances  of  the  unhappy 
woman,  in  her  manner,  alternately  abject  and 
abandoned,  in  the  rapid  torrent  of  her  language, 
every  word  of  which  was  set  on  edge,  as  it 
were — there  was  enough  to  astonish  one  who 
had  known  her  as  a  lily  in  the  flelds.  But  all 
this  did  not  pain  him  half  so  much  as  the  reck- 
less sneering,  the  undefined  sarcasm  of  her  last 
reply,  in  which  scorn  of  herself,  scorn  of  the 
world,  and  accusing  of  Providence,  were  ex- 
pressed more  by  manner  even  than  in  words. 
This  indeed  was  to  be  changed. 

Moreover,  as  the  last  words  were  spoken, 
Charlotte  (there's  something  respectable  in  me, 
after  aU;  for  I  always  hesitate  to  write  her 
down  by  this  Christian  name — ^let  me  rejoice 
therefore !)  as  the  last  word  was  spoken  the  poor 
creature  threw  away  the  hand  she  had  continued 
to  hold,  settling  down  in  wet  garments  and 
sullen  humility  lower  than  before.  On  rousing 
himself,  however,  from  out  the  confused  and 
melancholy  echoes  of  her  meaning,  these  last 
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words  were  those  whioh  recurred  to  her  listener 
with  greatest  force.  Catching  them  one  by  one 
as  they  recoiled,  he  repeated — 

''This  day  and  now  completely  crashed  and 
abandoned.    Charlotte,  what  do  yon  mean  ?'' 

The  poor  forlorn  figure  settled  lower  stiU, 
both  hands  held  to  her  face. 

"  Is  there  so  much  TiUany  in  my  brother  ?" 
Her  hands  dropped  on  her  knees,  her  head 
was  thrown  np  like  as  of  one  drowning,  she 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  and,  before  Harper 
oould  stoop  to  help  her,  fell  over  on  the  low 
cnshion  of  the  chair,  fiednting. 

On  the  instant,  Harper's  trembling  hand  was 
on  the  bell,  and  a  yiolent  summons  startled 
midnight  in  the  kitchen.  Charity  Gray,  who, 
like  so  many  of  her  lovely  sex,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary fecidty  for  arriying  at  peculiar  con- 
clusions from  any  premises  whatever,  had  just 
worked  her  virtue  to  the  highest  pitch  of  in- 
dignation, and  resolved  to  give  warning  on  the 
morrow,  before  breakfast.  This  summons, 
angry  as  it  seemed,  pacified  her  a  little ;  but 
what  were  her  blushes  for  humanity  when  she 
found  the  visitor  fainting  and  half  prostrate  on 
the  hearth,  and  her  master  looking  so  red  and 
confused !  But  the  harsher  part  of  a  woman's 
nature  seldom  interferes  with  the  more  amiable; 
and  Charity  nevertheless  made  haste  to  divest 
the  frail  woman  of  her  bonnet,  and  to  admire  its 
richness  at  a  closer  view,  while  her  scarce 
conscious  master  unlocked  the  folding-doors  into 
his  neat,  quiet,  bachelor  bedroom.  Thither 
Charlotte,  still  insensible,  was  carried  by  his 
help  and  direction ;  and  though  she  partially  re- 
covered, so  fEir  as  to  regain  a  sort  of  mechanical 
consciousness,  while  Charity  divested  her  of  her 
"  poor  wet  things  "  and  got  her  into  bed,  it  was 
not  to  oppose  the  Marigold's  kind  intention.  In 
only  one  circumstance  did  she  show  any  sign  of 
volition.  Whether  from  her  bosom  or  from  her 
pocket,  as  her  gown  "  rustled  to  her  knees  "  she 
had  taken  a  purse  and  a  piece  of  paper  crumpled 
almost  into  a  pellet;  these  she  held  clenched 
tightly  in  each  hand, — Charity  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  take  them  away.  Even  in  this,  however, 
she  acted  in  a  constrained,  mechanical  way,  and 
with  them  crept  down  far  underneath  the  cover- 
let, relapsing  almost  instantly  into  a  breathless, 
deathlike  slimiber. 

The  usual  unbroken  quiet  of  Harper's  little 
household  soon  returned,  filling  in  every  chink 
from  which,  scarce  ten  minutes  ago,  it  seemed 
eternally  bsmished.  The  elements  of  passion  in 
the  sudden  inroad  of  which  he  had  been  lost  and 
bewildered,  as  suddenly  subsided,  and  left  him 
now  most  bewildered  at  the  rapid  alternation. 
Ten  o'clock,  eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock :  to 
what  a  different  chorus  had  they  chimed ! 

Enough  of  this  scene,  perhaps,  has  been  re- 
counted. The  critics  of  these  days  are  delicate  : 
they  love  lawn  and  a  milk  diet.  So  no  more 
than  that  Harper,  resigning  his  arm-chair  to 
Charity  Gray,  who  was  to  sit  and  keep  watch. 


went  up-stairs  to  the  girl's  bedroom  with  his 
pipe,  and  lay  and  smok^  there  in  the  dark  till 
daybreak.  The  smoke  made  the  water  come  into 
his  eyes  now  and  then,  from  the  situation ;  bat 
it  was  an  inconvenience  he  knew  was  perfectly 
natural,  and  therefore  did  not  notice  mueh. 

The  rain  was  over  and  gone.  April  appro- 
priated a  June  morning,  and  produced  it  just  as 
the  coachmaker's  pipe  expired  in  a  big  whifT.  He 
rose,  made  his  toilette,  heard  a  favourable  re- 
port from  the  now  drowthy  and  drooping  Mari- 
gold, and  tnen  went  out,  locking  the  door  after 
him,  to  the  confusion  of  the  milk.  There  had 
been  a  wind ;  the  roads  were  nearly  dry;  the  son 
shone  soft  and  broad,  and  with  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  breeze  in  it  too,  as  it  seemed,  in 
which  the  budding  trees  waved  grateful  and 
glad.  Harper  walked  up  the  road  leading  to 
the  village  of  Evelyn,  far  away  as  it  was,  and 
indirect  as  was  the  way.  The  sun,  the  breeze, 
and  the  budding  trees  did  him  good,  aU  the  more 
because  he  thought  of  nothing  in  particular, 
except  that  it  would  have  done  Charlotte  good 
too,  soothing  away,  perhaps,  some  of  those 
cynical,  dangerous  notions  she  had  more  i^ian 
half  betrayed.  There  is  no  Christian  like  your 
sunny  morning  in  the  spring. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  the  coach- 
maker  returned.  He  opened  the  door,  not  with- 
out misgiving,  and  went  straight  up,  without 
asking  a  question,  into  the  room  we  first  met 
him  in.  The  scene  within  was  as  much  changed 
as  the  scene  without. 

The  concomitants  of  the  previous  evening  were 
BO  deep  stamped  with  the  eternal  mark  on 
Harper's  mind,  that  he  half-expected  they  would 
remain — ^in  fact  and  immutable ;  and  the  fresh, 
cheerful  air  of  the  apartment,  the  smoking  iim, 
the  appetising  breakfest  viands  dotted  ot»'  a 
spotless  cloth,  the  contemplative,  matter-of-fact 
newspaper  unfurled  on  the  fender — ^these  timely 
appearances  struck  him  more  unexpectedly  than 
a  shadowy  room,  a  dying  lamp,  and  a  enillen 
midnight  fire  would  have  done.  More  striking 
still  was  the  change  in  Charlotte  Weirdon.  Pale 
as  was  her  coimtenance,  grave  and  resolved  aa 
was  her  air,  there  was  nothing  in  her  appearance 
to  indicate  the  wild,  forlorn  being  of  the  evening 
before.  She  was  dressed  with  care,  by  aid  of 
contributions  frt)m  the  marigold's  Boxes,  and  sat 
easily  by  the  fire,  awaiting  Harper's  return.  The 
purse  and  the  paper  wereon  the  table  at  her  elbow. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  hesitating,  she  rose 
with  a  degree  of  respect  in  her  manner  which  a 
momenta^  observer  of  the  parties  would  not 
have  justified;  and  when  he  turned  to  throw 
his  hat  into  a  comer,  according  to  bachelor 
usage,  she  followed  him  with  a  glance  instant, 
but  radiant  with  sorrowing,  grateM  tendemeaa. 
It  broke  instantly,  but  died  slowly ;  it  was  still 
melting  in  her  eyes  and  glowing  on  her  cheeka 
as  she  took  his  proffered  hand — as  their  eyes 
honestly  met,  and  they  bade  each  other  tho 
simple  good  morning. 
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*'  I  am  glfld  to  see  yon  so  much  better/'  said 
lie,  maJdng  himself  red  in  an  unnecessary  effort 
after  the  butter. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied — '*  the  sleep  refused  me 
so  many  times  seems  to  have  overtaken  me  at 
once;  for  refreshed  as  I  am,  I  am  sleepy  still — 
and,  I  am  not  sure,  dreaming ! " 

"  Would  to  Heaven  you  were ! " 

"  And  the  dream  not  all  illusion.  But  this 
scene  of  the  dream  must  soon  go  away,  and  if 
you  once  thought  me  better  t^  I  am,  I  am 
anxious  you  i^ould  not  now  think  me  worse. 
I  beg  your  pardon,"  continued  she,  with  earnest 
gravity,  "  for  wounding  you,  for  insulting  you 
with  my  presence." 

Harper  couldn't  crack  his  egg. 

**  Erom  my  vile  heart  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  your  forbearance.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
kindness,  while  it  humiliates  me  to  the  dust." 

"  Why,  what  single  word  of  kindness  have  I 
spoken,  Charlotte  ? " 

"  What  was  spoken  when — ^we  were  happy  ? " 

Harper  crushed  the  egg  to  its  foundations. 

"And  I  did  not  come  to  trick  you  out  of  your 
sympathies." 

Charlotte!"  exclaimed  the  coachmaker,  a 
little  too  eagerly,  "  do  you  suppose  I  entertained 
such  a  suspicion  ?" 

"  I  think  you  did— and  most  naturally  too. 
You  are  surely  justified  in  standing  on  your  guard 
against  such  people.  But  you  were  wrong. 
Will  you  read  this  note  ?" 

She  handed  him  the  crumpled  paper.  There 
were  not  many  words  in  it,  but  they  were  in  a 
familiar  hand,  and  profoundly  affected  him. 

"It  is  my  dismissal,"  said  Charlotte  Weirdon 
with  alarming  calmness,  "  and  this,"  taking  the 
pnise,  "  is  my  allowance !"  She  dwelt  upon  the 
shameful  word,  as  if  to  permit  all  its  poison  to 
anoint  her  lips.  "They  came  into  my  hands 
last  night,  and  without  a  moment's  thought  I 
determined  to  complete  my  own  punishment  by 
showing  you  the  wretch  I  had  become.  And  if 
my  shame  and  self-scorn  and  misery  had  not 
orercome  me,  I  should  have  gone  last  night  as  I 
came." 

"  And  now  ?"  interpellated  Harper  with  an 
unsteady  accent. 

**Nbw  I  am  going;"  and  she  rose  from  her 
nntasted  breakfast. 
"Where?" 

"  As  if  that  mattered !"  Then  speaking  with 
a  softer  tone  than  she  had  used  at  lul  before,  she 
wadded— "But  I  am  glad— indeed,  I  am  happy, 
tluit  I  was  crazed  enough  to  dare  to  come  here. 
I  bave  often  longed  to  do  so.  I  have  made 
myself  happy  by  dreaming  about  it  many  a 
'wakeful  hour,  and  have  even  thought  that,  by 
l^unking  very  hard,  my  thoughts  might  fly  to 
JOQ  and  tell  you  things  you  d^d  not  know.  I 
longed  for  you  to  know,  Tom,  dear  Tom! 
(guiltily  kissing  his  hand)  that  I  was  not  float- 
nig  along  iu  luxurious  ease,  careless,  oblivious, 
^^^doned,  lost  to  shame;  I  longed  for  you  to 


know  that  I  did  not  laugh  over  the  thought  of 
our  days,  or  think  carelessly  of  you,  or  of  your 
love  and  your  grieving  heart.  But  that  I  hated 
myself,  detested  my  treachery  and  his,  while  I 
loved  and  revered  you,  and  wondered,  as  I 
wonder  now,  at  the  madness  that  possessed  me 
— ^like  a  cloud,  coming,  and  going,  and  leaving 
me  thus.  All  in  your  fatal  absence.  And  now 
you  do  know,  and  I  am  going.  But  do  you 
believe  me  ?" 

"I  do,  Charlotte." 

"  And  foigive  me— a  little  ?" 

"  I  do,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Now  I  am  going." 

She  took  up  her  bonnet,  and  while  she  stood 
choking  by  the  window,  the  coachmaker  stood 
choking  by  the  fire. 

"There  is  one  thing  you  have  not  con- 
sidered," faltered  he.  "  How  are  you  to  live, 
Charlotte  ?    Ton  have  no  means." 

"Have  I  not  my  allowance ?"  answered  she, 
all  the  reckless  bitterness  of  the  night  before 
flaming  forth  anew. 


"  But  surely- 

"You  mistake  me.  Tm  not  Charlotte 
Weirdon  of  Evelyn— I'm  Charlotte  Weirdon  of 
Vanity  Fair.  I  am  a  woman  of  the  world, 
capable  of  making  resolutions.  And" — ^hero  the 
sad  irony  of  her  tone  deepened  into  sad  gravity 
— "from  this  day  to  the  day  I  die  I  will  eat  no 
bread  but  the  bread  of  shame :  and  bread  alone 
it  shall  be !  Every  day  I  will  say  to  myself, 
'  This  is  his  bread ;'  and  bend  my  soul  down  to 
it  till  it  is  tired  of  such  bonds." 

Truly  did  she  speak  it — she  was  no  longer 
Charlotte  Weirdon  of  Evelyn.  She  was  so 
utterly  changed  that  Harper  scarce  recognised 
her,  and  he  beat  about,  dumbfoundered,  without 
knowing  how  to  answer  her.  One  luminous 
idea  alone  he  seemed  to  possess — ^that  she  was 
not  safe  company  for  herself;  and  as  she  now 
drifted  to  the  door,  a  littie  boat  heeled  over  by 
the  storm — ^and  too  much  sail — ^he  took  his 
hat,  with  the  intention  of  accompanying  her. 

"  Farewell !"  she  said,  with  her  hand  on  the 
lock  and  her  &ce  to  the  door. 

"Not  yet,"  answered  he.  "We  must  not 
part  in  this  way,  Charlotte." 

"Indeed  we  must.  Ton  shall  not  come  over 
the  threshold." 

"  But  I  must  know  what  becomes  of  you." 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  repHed,  soft  and  hesitating, 
her  face  stiU  turned  toward  the  door;  "and 
when  I  am  gone,  look  under  my — ^your  pillow, 
that  I  slept  on !  Let  me  beseech  you !  Fare- 
weU!" 

"  Farewell !"  Charlotte  went  quietiy  out,  not 
daring,  as  it  seemed,  to  look  reund  again :  her 
feet  rapidly  glanced  from  the  stairs,  and  the 
next  moment  she  was  indeed  gone. 

Under  the  pillow  was  a  scrap  of  paper,  with 
these  words  in  pencil :  "  My  baby — ^I  have 
never  seen  it.  He  took  it  away  too  soon.  It 
was  packed  and  sent  among   stragnors — wh'^ 
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hate  it,  perhaps,  and  abase  it,  as  the  sign  of 
their  poverty.    If  you  could  find  it  (I  have  no 

other  to  ask — ^pray  forgive  me !)  and **  here 

the  writing  broke  off.  The  poor  mad  mother, 
perhaps,  dared  no  more.  And  so  we  will  break 
off  too. 

From  the  scene  that  Joskin  saw  through  the 
bushes  to  the  scene  which  outraged  the  pro- 
priety of  Charity  Qray,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Xiddle  kitchen,  the  way  may  now  be  traced, 
indistinctly.  Here  is  a  rock  in  the  sea  for  your 
birds  (of  imagination)  to  rest  on;  and  a  very 
real  sort  of  a  rock  it  was  to  Harper — ^breakers 
all  aroimd,  enough  to  swamp  a  good  poor  devil 
like  him,  even  if  he  had  not  been  one  of  those 
unlucky  ones  whom  Sathan  always  drives.  So 
here  he  is,  as  we  have  seen;  and  here  the 
haggard  woman  comes  a-visiting  once  more. 

Tlie  natural  historian  objects,  that  the  dog  did 
not  bark  on  Charlotte's  stealthy  entrance.  But,  as 
Old  Umbrellas  said,  Crop  knew  her ;  and  perhaps 
among  all  the  good  qualities  given  to  the  friend 
of  man,  reverence  is  not  omitted.  No  dog,  per- 
haps, ever  barked,  on  whatever  provocation, 
over  his  dead  master ;  Crop  certainly  did  not. 
On  the  opening  of  the  door  he  only  pricked  his 
ears;  and  when  the  woman  entered,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  an  expressive  whine,  scarce 
lifting  his  head  from  old  Harper's  feet.  In  the 
first  whirl  of  emotion — in  the  first  wonder  at 
being  again  with  little  Tom  Harper,  thus  as  he 
was  and  so  as  he  had  ended,  she  did  not  observe 
either  the  dog  or  his  conduct.  It  was  enough 
to  look  at  Haiper  himself,  to  take  his  hand  and 
sit  on  the  bed,  and  reverently  turn  his  fEice 
toward  her.  Bepose  enough  was  there  at  last. 
The  usurping  years  had  taken  their  fingers  from 
his  countenance — the  natural  years  of  his  life, 
as  if  ashamed,  innocent  as  they  were,  of  having 
aided  and  abetted  the  rigours  of  Time,  took 
their  fingers  from  his  face  also ;  and  left  it  in 
appearance  more  youthful  than  it  looked  in 
Long  Acre.  Crop  seeing  the  caresses  bestowed 
upon  his  master's  hand,  came  and  laid  his  head 
upon  it,  joined  as  it  was  in  Charlotte's.  Char- 
lotte laid  her  burning  forehead  on  Old  Umbrella's 
poor  |)illow — and  so  it  passed  for  a  time. 

This,  however,  was  not  long.  Charlie  or 
Mary  might  wake  at  any  moment;  and  the 
unhappy  woman  prepared  to  go  away.  I  de- 
cline to  say  how  dhe  looked  while  doing  so ;  or 
in  what  proportions  cariosity  and  love  were 
mingled  in  tixe  glances  she  fixed  upon  Mary 
and  Charlie,  sleeping  by  the  emberless  grate. 
But  it  was  not  a  time  either  for  curiosity  or 
love;  once  more,  then,  she  kissed  the  cold 
hand,  softly  kbsed  the  foreheads  of  the  smaller 
sleepers,  sleeping  their  smaller  sleep,  and  went 
away  with  her  half-conscious  heart. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  KIDDLS  TACTICS. 

It  is  a  fortnight  since  the  old  umbrella  man, 
ex-coadunaker  and  parson's  son,    quitted  our 


sphere.  Theae  days  h&ve  not  been  without 
meir  importance  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kiddle. 

Now  it  naturally  followed  that  an  inquiry  as 
to  Harper's  effects  should  Ml  to  the  landlady. 
His  reserved,  queer  manners,  the  occasional 
elevation  of  his  language,  the  fiu:t  he  was  a  good 
scholard  and  had  no  friends,  were  calculated  to 
awake  certain  suspicions  in  the  Kiddle  mind. 
These  suspicions  lay  unspoken  in  the  breasts  of 
both  partners  of  that  name,  and  it  was  the  mis- 
sion of  a  bunch  of  spring  radishes,  the  firstlings 
of  the  year,  to  evoke  them  to  the  lips.  Mutual 
dipping  in  the  salt  provokes  confidence;  and 
Mx.  and  Mrs,  Kiddle  had  not  dipped  often  be- 
fore Mrs.  K.  begun  it  by  remarking  that  the  old 
genUeman  was  an  ascentic  carrater.  Their  eyes 
met ;  and  more  than  the  intelligence  of  Walker 
explained  the  exact  meaning  of  the  epithet. 
Mr.  Kiddle,  there&re,  without  beating  about  the 
bush,  declared  at  once  that  he  shouldn't  wonder 

if .     To  this  frank  avowal  the  good  woman 

rejoined:  No  more  should  she — either.  Look 
at  old  Thingumy :  and  should  she  ever  forgive 
herself  for  not  buying  that  old  arm-chair  which 
was  offered  her  for  two  shillings,  and  the  broker 
said  he'd  sooner  break  it  up  first,  and  did  break 
it  up,  and  found  it  stuffed  with  fi'poun  notes 
without  so  much  as  a  crumple  ? 

It  was  resolved,  then,  that  a  private  inves- 
tigation of  the  kitchen  ought  to  be  made. 
Kiddle,  however,  was  not  destitute  of  the  con- 
science of  a  husband :  he  arranged  that  his  good 
woman  should  do  this  little  piece  of  business  in 
his  absence ;  and  as  she  only  just  wanted  to  see, 
this  was  easy  enough. 

Her  exertions  were  persevering,  her  industry 
unflagging,  her  sagacity  comprehensive :  but  in 
vain.  The  walls  nowhere  sounded  hollow  :  no 
board  of  all  the  flooring  had  been  disturbed ;  no 
stocking  hung  auriferous  in  the  chimney ;  no 
cushion,  no  mattress  was  stuffed  with  the  fi'poun 
or  any  other  note :  even  the  eeams  of  the  old 
fellow's  garments  —  hanging  so  unspeakably 
behind  the  door — were  as  the  tailor  left  them  in 
bygone  days.  Mrs.  Kiddle  was  baffled — stulti- 
fied. She  had  exhausted  the  most  impossible 
suppositions ;  and  sank  on  a  chair  in  a  yeasty 
frame  of  mind,  when  suddenly  an  idea  bubbled 
up  and  broke  with  a  littie  pop.  She  caught  the 
sound  as  it  died.  'Twas  "  pockets."  And  here,, 
indeed,  she  found  all  that  rewarded  her  search,, 
an  old  leathern  pocket-book. 

The  pocket-book  promised  well :  it  was  good 
to  feel.  It  was  so  good  to  feel  that  her  left 
hand  complained  to  her  right,  and  would  feel 
too.  Mrs.  Kiddle  was  bewildered  at  her  suc- 
cess, went  wondering  up-stairs,  laid  the  rusty 
old  thing  on  the  best  table  in  the  front  parlour^ 
locked  the  door,  and  went  up-staurs  to  dress.  I 
do  not  say  she  knew  exactiy  what  she  was 
about — ^that's  neither  here  nor  there ;  but  she 
put  on  her  black  silk,  her  collar  with  the  corners, 
her  whitest  apron,  her  most  flowery  cap ;  and 
was  an  unconscionable  time  at  her  toHetto.    The 
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ketfle  Ibr  tea,  like  a  dying  swan,  had  ezpix«d  in 
Bong  long  before  she  came  down,  and,  by  her 
Bhimng  appearance,  contributed  to  put  the 
already  departing  fire  out.  No  mattor.  And 
then  for  the  lamp  of  Allah-ed-deen — in  state, 
as  beseemed  such  company. 

UmbrelLas  did  not  imagine,  probably,  that  he 
was  getting  so  briskly  along  the  churchyard  path, 
or  he  would  not  hare  abandoned  his  treasures 
in  this  way.  True,  not  a  single  piece  of  nego- 
tiable paper  was  contained  in  the  pocket-book, 
as  the  hastiest  examination  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Kiddle  proved — ^to  the  utter  oolkpse  of  that 
good  woman,  and  the  creation  of  more  yeast. 
But  there  were  acknowledgments  in  transactions 
whieh — ^if  you  will  have  it  from  that  point  of 
Tiew — ^had  cost  him  gold ;  since  they  had  sapped 
his  care  of  it  and  broken  his  grasp  of  it,  b^des 
doing  other  things  almost  as  ifnfortunate.  And 
on  a  less  hasty  and  more  vicious -minded 
scrutiny,  Mrs.  Kiddle  found  that  to  her  they 
were  not  absolutely  waste  paper,  after  all. 
Were  there  not  secrets  here?  And — ^tomb  of 
her  others! — ^were  they  not  secrets  in  which 
she  herself  w&s  concerned  ? 

And  lere  the  instinctive  philosophy,  or  the 
{^osophical  instincts,  of  the  female  mind  be- 
came developed :  for  what  GaU  or  Spurzheim 
doubts  that  women  have  instinctive  faculties  not 
to  be  found  in  men  ?  Mrs.  Kiddle  was  a  weak, 
defenceless  woman,  though  she  did  not  enjoy 
that  position  in  which  those  qualities  so  pecu- 
liarly shine — ^widowhood ;  and  had  she  not  been 
supported  by  the  black  silk,  the  collar  with  the 
comers,  the  apron  and  the  cap,  she  could  never 
have  gone  cdmly  through  ilie  investigation  of 
the  pocket-book.  But  Boxes  are  dear  woman's 
towers  of  strength  and  fountains  of  refreshing — 
her  barricades  in  rebellion,  her  material  gua- 
rantees in  victory,  in  peace  her  vine  and  fig- 
tree.  Supported  from  these,  Mrs.  Kiddle  im- 
Inbed  starch,  if  not  dignity,  and  defied  disorder. 
She  was  equal  to  any  number  of  fi'poun  notes ; 
doubloons  would  have  fEuled  to  knock  her  over ; 
and  by  holding  her  breath  she  was  enabled  to 
peruse  every  letter,  every  memorandum,  in  those 
folds  of  mystical  morocco. 

She  was  still  holding  it  when  Kiddle  came 
home  from  "the  office:*'  he  was  a  printer.  The 
children  were  reclaimed  from  shuttlecock,  and 
sent  to  bed  under  the  superintendence  of  little 
Mary,  but  not  before  "  Tell  me  pretty  cow  that 
made,"  had  been  recited  by  Georgey,  who  always 
said  his  prayers.  Then,  in  a  whisper,  Mrs. 
Kiddle  hidf  imparted  to  her  husband  the  result 
of  her  seareh;  then,  when  Mary  came  down, 
fresh  and  innocent  as  the  cow^p  which  the 
oow  had  so  lately  been  recommended  to  eat, 
she  was  advised  to  get  her  supper  at  once  and 
go  to  bed — ^not  without  glances  of  new  and  pecu- 
liar expression  from  her  protectors ;  then,  when 
little  Charlie  came  home^-for  the  poor  friendless 
boy  had  been  kindly  sufEered  to  accomodate  him- 
self in  another  part  of  {he  odokloft— his  weariness 


commiserated,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  bed  too,«— also  not  without  pertinent  and 
curious  ghmces;  then  the  papers  were  pbeed 
on  the  table  and  read ;  then  a  conference  en- 
sued, at  which  Kiddle's  head  of  hair  betrayed 
the  Hveliest  emotion. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  Mrtf. 
Kiddle  should  go  down  to  the  old  woman's  the 
first  thing  on  the  following  Sunday  morning—- 
it  being  resolved  that  Mary  was  competent  to 
dress  the  children,  and  Kiddle  himself  equal  to 
a  toad-in-the-hole,  for  that  day  to  be  provided. 
The  Sabbath  came,  and  Mrs.  K.,  with  the  soda- 
water  bottle,  departed.  Her  destination  was 
Epping;  the  old  woman,  little  as  she  was,  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Mrs.  Kiddle's  own 
mother. 

I  should  like  to  describe  the  old  woman ;  her 
stringy  little  figure;  her  little  black  eyes;  her 
small,  delicate,  professional-looking  hands;  her 
lavender  cotton  gown;  her  quick,  suspicious, 
deaf-like  manners ;  her  white  old  cottage  wilii 
its  whiter  and  very  close  curtains ;  and  all  under 
the  charge  of  Susan  Oakle,  her  youngest  daxigh- 
ter.  But,  for  that  matter,  I  should  like  to  de* 
scribe  Kiddle  too-— as  he  appeared  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  mother  that  Sunday  morning ; 
as  he  appeared  especially  when  the  preparation 
of  dinner  came  on — ^now  torn  with  misgivings 
as  to  whether  there  was  not  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  toad  for  hole,  and  then  poised  in  agonised 
incertitude  over  the  amount  of  hole  abstracted 
from  toad :  for  all  in  all,  like  a  peHcan  in  a 
maiden  effort  to  feed  his  young  ones  frcm  his 
bosom.  But  such  descriptions  may  not  be. 
Enough  that  the  day  passed,  sweeping  so  many 
things  down  into  the  quiet  night  and  a  tideless 
eternity — also  sweeping  Mrs.  Kiddle  back  to 
SQuthwark.  She  arrived  late^  Her  face  would  have 
worn  a  blank  aspect,  if  it  had  not  been  crossed 
and  recrossed  with  the  lines  of  doubt,  disap- 
pointment, and  baffled  conjecture,  as  she  plunged 
with  her  bonnet  on  into  a  chair.  She  tried  to 
look  unconcernedly  at  the  candle. 

"  Penelope,  what  luck  ?" 

**  Oh,  just  what  I  expected !"  answered  the 
tired  traveller,  pulling  hiod  at  the  bonnet-strings. 

"  No  go  ?"  suggested  Kiddle. 

"  Not  in  the  least :  no  go  whatsoever." 

"  Couldn't  make  anything  of  her,  eh  ?" 

"  No  more'n  if  she'd  been  bom  yesterday." 

"  She's  a  rum  old  file,"  said  Kiddle,  which  so 
far  summarised  the  conversation. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?"  he  inquired,  b^:inning 
again  when  Mrs.  Kiddle  had  taken  off  her 
things. 

"  Oh,  *  Come  in !'  says  she,  when  I  rattied  at 
the  latch.  Susan  was  gone  to  itchureh  you 
know ;  and  there  was  the  old  pebbly  path,  and 
the  laylock  and  the  old  rose-trees  in  the  frx>nt, 
and  the  slips  of  geranvm—- they've  been  slips 
ever  since  /  was  a  gal — in  the  winder.  And 
there  at  the  side  of  the  house  was  the  little 
garret  lattice  that  looks  such  a  long  way  up  the 
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road.  Ah!  what  a  many  times  I've  been  sent 
and  kep  there  by  some  poor  young  creature 
when  I  was  a  little  un, — to  see  if  there  wam't  a 
dark  gentleman  coming  along  on  horseback ;  or 
a  fdr  tall  gentleman  in  a  carriage;  and  some- 
times they  was  a-coming,  and  a  good  many 
times  they  wam't ;  and  when  I  went  and  said 
BO,  they  would  fall  to  a-kissing  their  babies  to 
keep  from  crying,  they  would." 

''  Tm  blowed !''  said  Kiddle,  moralising. 

'' '  Gome  in  !'  says  she.  So  I  goes  in,  and 
there  she  was,  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  all  of  a  row, 
like, — ^like  a  paper  of  'em." 

"What  was  she  up  to?" 

"Well,  that  was  pins!  She  was  sticking 
'em  into  a  cushion.  *  Bless  the  Child  and  save 
tiie  Mother,'  you  know." 

"  I'm  blowed !"  repeated  Mr.  Kiddle,  but  in 
an  altered  tone.  "  Well,  she  didn't  ought  to 
forget  that  either." 

"  And  she  stowed  the  pins  away,  and  kivered 
the  cushion  with  her  apron,  just  as  if  /  didn't 
know,  or  as  if  it  mattered  now.  But  there,  poor 
old  soul !  she  did  not  quite  reckemise  me  at 
first,  smart  as  she  seems — ^for  it's  all  show — and 
when  I  went  in  she  eyed  me  so  pecular !"  (the 
conscious  Kiddle !)  "  but  that's  her  nonsense — 
she's  so  cracked." 

" '  Now,  which  of  you  is  it?'  says  she,  sitting 
bolt  upright  and  piercing  of  me  through. 

"  '  Mother,'  says  I. 

"  '  Of  course,  my  dear,'  says  she.  '  That's 
right.  But  which  of  you  is  it  ?  Spring  Cku:- 
dens?  1^0,  it  isn't  Spring  Gardens.  The 
Gardens  had  light  hair.  Or  is  it  Brooke  Street, 
I  persume  ?' 

"  *  Taint  neither,'  says  I.  '  It's  Penelope : 
Oakle  as  was — ^Kiddle  as  is.  And  not  so  much 
difference,  neither.' 

"  *  You  talk  very  vulgar,*  says  she,  going 
straight  to  work  on  the  cushion  again.  '  You've 
caught  it  of  that  low  Kiddle.'  " 

"  Well,  I  am  blowed !"  now  exclaimed  the 
libelled  husband,  starting  ind^antly.  "  What 
did  she  go  a  nussin'  the  haristocracy  on  the  quiet 
for,  eh?" 

"  Never  yoM  mind.  Kiddle,"  returned  Pene- 
lope, impressively. 

"  But  I  do  mind !  I've  a  right  to  mind !" 
with  dignity.  "And  if  she'd  a  called  me 
Brooke  Street — ^if  she'd  insinnivated  that  /was 
Spring  Gardens,  I  should  a  asked  her  where  she 
got  h&r  edication  from." 

Penelope  began  to  exhibit  s3rmptoms  of  out- 
raged feeling.  Any  outbreak  of  that  nature  at 
this  moment  would  have  been  all  the  more  dis- 
tressing,—and  all  the  more  gratifying  to  Mrs.  K. 
herself, — ^because  it  would  have  arrested  the 
course  of  her  relation.  So  he  added  soothingly — 

"  You're  a  honest  woman,  you  are, — ^and  thaf  s 
more  than  Spring  Gardens  is, — and  such  a  mis- 
take didn't  ought  to  be  made.  Well,  what  did 
she  say  then,  Penny?" 

"  That's  aU,"  said  Penny,  in  a  tone  of  ex- 


haustion, and  not  nearly  soothed  enou^^,  evi- 
dentiy. 

"She  went  on  sticking  pins  in — bless  the 
babby  and  cetrar?" 

"  Yes,  and  never  opens  her  mouth  for  two 
mortial  hours.  And  then  she  says,  '  I  dessay 
Kiddle  wants  his  tea!"  (She  didn't  speak  to 
me;  she  spoke  to  Susan.)  "And  then  she'll 
get  a  precious  belting,  I'll  be  bound !" 

Again  incipient  thunders  glowered  on  Kiddle's 
brow;  but  nothing  he  interposed,  for  Penelope 
had  resumed  with — 

"  And  at  five  o'clock,  without  saying  cat,  dog, 
or  devil,  ma'am,  she  went  to  bed.  It's  true, 
when  I  got  Susan  out  of  the  way  and  showed 
mother  a  letter  or  two,  and  mentioned  you  know 
who,  she  said  she  wam't  Doctors'  Commons  nor 
Dan'l  Forester ;  and  if  she  was  a  pump,  I  was 
nought  of  a  handle  :  but  that  was  all  I  could 
get  out  of  her.  She  was  deaf  to  Harper,  deaf  to 
Maberly,  or  Mary,  or  Charlie,  wouldn't  say 
nothing,  and  went  to  bed." 

"So  it's  no  go?" 

"  No  go  whatsoever ! "  And  so  the  conversa- 
tion ended  as  it  began,  and  the  Kiddles  went 
vague  to  bed.  • 

But  not  to  sleep.  There  was  mystery  here 
which  it  might  be  good  to  unravel ;  and,  baffled 
by  the  crazy  eccentricities  of  Mrs.  Oakle,  Mrs. 
and  Mr.  Kiddle  were  forced  to  fall  back  on  con- 
jecture and  the  light  of  nature.  Buzzing,  as  of 
flies  in  a  net,  might  have  been  heard  within  the 
curtains  till  chimed  the  smallest  of  the  hours. 
Penelope  insisted  upon  Mary :  she  had  always 
said  that  something  would  turn  up  about  that 
gal,  and  here  it  was:  Maberly  and  Weirdon. 
Her  lord  abided  by  Charlie.  If  it  was  not  the 
boy,  who  wa$  the  boy?  And  then  who  was 
Harper  ?  Here  their  souls  met,  and  meandered 
along  the  lowlands  of  doubt.  It  was  certain  he 
wasn't  her  brother,  and  it  was  certain  he  wasn't 
Maberly — from  the  mems  of  the  pocket-book. 
"  Oh,  send  'em  both,  of  theirselves,"  exclaimed 
Kiddle  at  length,  disgusted  with  too  much 
thought,  and  db*iving  his  head  against  the  pil- 
low. "  Send  'em  both,  and  let  'em  take  their 
choice— if  they'll  take  either.  If  they  takes  the 
right,  something  for  us  '11  come  out  of  that ;  if 
they  takes  the  wrong,  what's  that  to  you? 
Something  'U  come  out  of  that  too.  And  when 
we  find  out  for  sure  that  tother'i  the  right, 
that  'U  be  something  more." 

So  it  was  settled. 

The  following  Sunday  morning — ^for  Charlie 
was  still  at  his  "  place,"  and  it  wasn't  thought 
advisable  to  lose  a  day — saw  Mary  and  Charlie 
set  forth  on  a  little  journey.  Another  reason 
for  delaying  this  event  for  a  week  was,  that 
Kiddle  might  have  time  to  look  up  a  tidy  second- 
hand thing  or  two  for  CharHe ;  for  nothing  could 
be  expected  to  come  out  of  his  benevolence,  if 
his  benevolence  did  not  appear.  Mary's  Sunday 
appearandB  was  always  neat  and  pretty;  and 
sweetness,  as  a  diminutive  of  purity,  was  ever 
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hm.  They  had  to  get  to  57,  Gheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea — ^the  address  furnished  by  tiie  pocket- 
book — ^before  church-time ;  so  they  set  out  just 
after  break&st,  at  half-past  eight. 

The  May  suuBhine  came  down  in  a  flood  as 
they  crossed  St.  George's  Fields— then  lying 
between  Southwark  and  Westminster;  and, 
when  they  were  nearly  alone  there,  they  swung 
their  clasped  hands  between  them  as  they  went. 
Of  their  errand  they  knew  little ;  but  their  young 
souls  were  charmed  in  the  consdousness  of  some 
sort  of  romance  about  it,  though  for  Mary's 
litde  heart  there  was  enough  romance  in  going 
out,  such  a  bright  day,  with  Charlie  whose 
Mher  died.  So  had  her  father  died,  and  her 
mother;  and  so  was  his  mother  dead.  But 
here  was  a  morning  kind  as  father  and  motlier ; 
and  here  was  he,  Charlie,  and  here  was  she, 
Mary,  and  no  young  Kiddies  to  wash.  In 
Charlie,  however,  there  was  some  difference 
since  we  last  saw  him:  it  would  be  hard  to 
define  it; — by-the-bye,  hardness  is  the  defini- 
tion, perhaps.  This  change  seemed  even  to 
deepen  as  they  crossed  the  bridge  and  drew 
nearer  to  their  destination,  spite  of  the  wonder 
that  accumulated  in  both  their  young  minds. 

Charlie  carried  the  note  that  was  to  be  pre- 
sented at  57,  Cheyne  Walk.  It  was  indited  by 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Kiddie  conjointly ;  and  as  I  know 
what's  in  it,  I  may  as  well  tell.  The  spelling  is 
ticcepted;  but  the  ''amperzants"  are  not  to  be 
compassed  by  mortal  printer. 

Mr.  Haberly,  honored  Sir, 
The  bearer  is  a  mysteroos  young  youth,  which  was 
the  son  (or  said  to  be)  of  an  old  gentleman  what  sold 
umbrellas  by  the  name  of  Harper — ^leastways,  that  was 
what  he  took  our  kitchen  in.  He  departed  for  a  better 
world  yesterday  was  3  weeks,  in  the  night ;  and  the  last 
words  he  ever  brethed  to  my  wife  was,  "  Take  the  yoiing 
one  to  B.  Maberly,  esquier,  67,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 
and  Heren  reward  you.*'  We  likewise  herd  him  name 
the  name  of  Wordon.  Bir.  Maberly,  honurd  Sir, 
We've  sent  the  lad,  not  as  what  my  wife  wants  to  part 
with  him,  for  she's  as  parshall  to  him  as  if  he  was  her 
own  chic  and  child,  and  wonldent  think  of  menshuning 
for  a  minnit  the  ankaty  and  exspence  she's  been  up  to 
lor  him.  So  no  more  at  present  from  yours  to  com- 
mand, 

WiLLIAU  AXD  PXNBLOPB  KiDDLB. 

P.S.  The  other  is  a  gaL  She's  our  gaL  She  cum  out 
of  the  worcns^  and  is  myiterous  likewise. 

This  was  the  letter  that  was  to  introduce  the 
travellers,  and  thus  artfully,  not  to  say  Msely, 
was  it  written.     The  worcus,  for  instance. 

Cheyne  "Walk  had  quiet,  reserved,  but  com- 
modious houses,  and  handsome  too  in  their  time, 
^th  gardens  and  trees  in  front,  and  the  Thames 
with  its  jacketed  watermen  beyond.  Fifty-seven 
was  the  most  reserved  house  of  all,  and  looked 
coldly  over  the  trees.  Very  severe  and  awful 
it  seemed  to  Charlie  and  his  open-eyed  com- 
panion when  they  arrived  at  the  gate — ^getting 
closer  together  as  they  looked  long  at  the  big 
%ttre8  on  the  door,  and  went  back  to  56  and 
on  to  58  to  be  quite  sure  l^t  this  was  57. 
^n^  were  rather  frightened  at  the  sound  of  the 


big  bell  when  they  pulled  at  it ;  but  it  was  true 
nevertheless  that  while  Mary  retired  more  and 
more  within  her  thoughtful  little  self  as  they 
waited,  Charlie  seemed  more  and  more  to  come 
out  from  himself,  and  to  grow  more  vivid. 
Down  the  path  came  the  old  housekeeper,  with 
Sunday  sanctity  and  the  odours  of  lavender  in 
her  gay  chintz  gown.  Charlie  handed  her  the 
note,  and  they  were  ushered  into  the  hall, 
where  they  stood  penitent  on  the  mat. 

"  What  is  that,  Evans  ?"  inquired  a  beautiful 
young  voice  coming  from  the  parlour,  accom- 
panied by  a  beautiM  young  figure,  which  fiiirly 
drew  sparks  from  the  boy's  eyes. 

**  Letter  for  Mr.  Maberly,  ma'am.'' 

"  Oh !  must  he  see  it  before  he  dresses  for 
church  ?"  the  lady  said,  with  a  quick  capricious 
manner.  But  when  she  turned  and  saw  the 
messengers,  she  took  the  letter  gently  from  the 
servant's  hand,  and  added,  "  Then  I'll  take  it  to 
him,  myself."     And  went  lightly  upstairs. 

Pausing  at  the  library,  she  rapped  like  a 
postman,  put  her  beautifrd  head  in  at  the  door, 
crying,  ^*  Let-ter,"  with  the  most  impracticable 
of  mouths  for  such  an  office,  placed  the  missive 
on  a  chair,  and  again  went  lightly  up — ^to  dress 
for  church.  On  the  whole,  it  was  as  well  she 
did  so. 

Mr.  Maberly  was  a  noble-looking  man  of  about 
forty  years ;  with  a  bold,  handsome  countenance, 
much  written  on.  The  lines  had  somewhat 
faded,  perhaps,  from  time,  contemplation,  and 
the  weather ;  but  when  he  took  the  letter,  and 
sat  down  and  read  it,  the  writing  started  out 
anew  upon  his  forehead,  written  as  it  was  with 
mystic  ink,  and  warmed  from  hot  currents 
bounding  at  his  heart.  He  blinked  on  the 
letter  as  if  it  had  been  a  lamp  in  the  sunshine ; 
and  his  eyes  hovered  hazily  round  the  words 
*' Harper,"  "  Weirdon,"  "In  the  night,"  con- 
founding the  characters  and  not  always  seeing 
them.  It  was  too  sudden.  He  got  up,  and 
looked  vaguely  out  of  window,  involuntarily 
crumpling  the  paper  in  his  hand ;  but  the  trees 
and  the  bright  Tliames  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and  went  their  way,  looking  significance  at  the 
sunshine  alone.  He  sat  down,  smoothed  out 
the  letter  on  his  knee,  read  it  once  more,  and 
then  paced  the  room,  again  crushing  Kiddle's 
missive  in  his  fingers.  "  Harper !"  he  kept  re- 
peating to  himself  in  a  high  unnatural  voice, 
"Harper  Maberly.  Oh,  Tom!  Oh,  Charlotte! 
and  mother,  too!"  Then  he  remembered  the 
messenger;  and  pausing,  he  pulled  a  long 
breath,  and  then  pulled  the  bell. 

"  Is  any  one  waiting?"  he  asked  very  quickly 
when  the  housekeeper  appeared. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl." 

"  Girl !"  repeated  her  master,  with  his  face  to 
the  window.  "Little  girl!  Oh,  she's  wir  gal," 
said  he,  nervously  muttering  Kiddle's  de- 
scription, which  he  seemed  to  mistake  for  a 
parental  claim.  "  Never  mind  her — show  the 
boy  up  " 
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A  moment  after,  Charlie  -was  atanding  in  the 
library,  looking  straiglit  at  the  brother  of  Old 
Umbrellas.  I  cannot  say  that  the  brother  of 
Old  Umbrellas  looked  full  at  Charlie ;  he  pemsed 
fab  fiace  eagerly,  but  it  was  by  snatches. 

''Your  name,  my  boy/'  said  Mr.  Maberly, 
after  mueh  hesitation,  and  not  before  he  had 
coT^rdy  tested  the  stability  of  his  Toice, — 
"  is———" 

"  Charlie  Harper,  Sir." 

«And  Mr.  Harper?" — going  again  to  the 
"window — 

''He  was  my  father,  Sir;"  replied  Charlie 
trying  to  speak  like  a  man.  ''But  he  died  a 
little  while  ago.    In  the  nighty  it  was." 

"Ah!" 

"  Ah !"  said  Bichard  Maberly  again,  and  of 
all  the  hundred  questions,  of  fidl  &e  hundred 
surmises  and  suspicions  rising  to  his  throat,  not 


one  could  he  frame  with  words.  Itwas  invain. 
"Areyousure-i-?"  he  began;  and  b»)ke down. 
"  Was  he  like — ?  died  away  nnfimahed.  "Bo 
you  remember — "  again  he  said,  and  nothing 
came  of  it  And  then  tiie  footsteps  of  the 
beautifbl  young  woman  approached  from  her 
room. 

"  My  boy !"  said  Maberly,  huskily,  advancing 
and  laying  his  hand  on  Charlie's  shodder, 
"  go,  now.  Give  me  ^a  little  time — to  think  of 
it.  Come  i^;ain  to-monow  evemng,-HX)me 
alone,  and  ask  for  me." 

So  Charlie  and  Mary  went  home  again: 
Mary  having  much  to  say  on  the  road,  of  Oh, 
such  a  beautifbl  old  lady  who  had  called  her 
into  the  parlour,  and  asked  her  questions,  and 
seemed  so  kind,  and  gave  her  a  bright  ehiUing. 
And  there  was  the  ahiliing  to  witness. 
fib  be  eonimied.J 
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Chablss  Laub  says,  in  speaking  of  Allan  Clare, 
that  between  two  persons  of  sympathetic  cha- 
racter and  similar  training  there  often  grows 
up  a  mutual  feeling  as  if  there  were  no  such 
worthy  being  besides  in  the  world;  whereas, 
says  he,  the  odds  are  that  in  every  street  and 
every  green  lane,  there  are  people  that  do  just 
as  much  good  and  make  less  noise  in  doing  it. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  it  is  obvious  (and  useful) 
to  remark  that  persons  who  have  lived  all  their 
time  in  a  particular  set  of  good  people,  whose 
notions  are  bounded  on  me  north  by  the 
"  Assembly's  Shorter,"  on  the  south  by  Hannah 
More,  on  the  east  by  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
and  on  the  west  by  Pranklin's  Maxims,  and 
Todd's  Student's  Manual,  are  apt,  in  the  fulness 
of  "  catechism  and  bread-and-butter,"  to  in- 
dulge a  supercilious  disbelief  of  all  goodness  in 
others  not  "  to  the  maimer  bom,"  and  provoke 
that  aggregate  Toby  Belch,  the  world,  to  ex- 
claim, "Because  thou  art  virtuous,  dost  thou 
think  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? — 
but  there  shall !  Aye,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot 
i'  the  mouth  too  !*' 

We  sometimes  think  persons  of  this  stamp 
must  be  annoyed  to  find  at  the  bottom  of  their 
minds, — if  they  reflect  at  all, — a  lurking  sym- 
pathy with  individuals  whose  whole  career  and 
character  are  apparently  a  defiance  of  their 
maxims  and  notions.  There  are  others  who  are 
willingly  pleased  at  the  universal  prevalence  of 
the  saccharine  element  (to  borrow  an  illustration 
of  Emerson's) ;  delighted  to  find  so  much  good- 
ness growing  wild  in  the  "  unweeded  gardens" 
of  life. 

We — that   is,  "the  world" — are    an  incon- 


sistent body.  It  is  "  the  world"  which  hunts  an 
ening  man  to  the  grave;  and  "the  world" 
which  shuts  a  woman  whose  fair  fame  is  ever 
so  little  besmirched  out  of  the  circle  of  "  small 
sweet  courtesies."  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
we — the  world — ^have  a  sort  of  sympathy  which 
has  been  called  "  unaccountable"  with  successful 
or  even  merely  ingenious  rascality,  and  with 
goodnatured  sensuousness. 

All  that  we  admire  in  the  rascal  and  in  the 
pleasure  lover  is  not  to  be  said  in  a  word.  But 
one  thing  common  to  both,  which  takes  us  cap- 
tive, is  unconventionalness — ^freedom  of  action 
— action  without  reference  to  a  recognised  law. 

The  fact  is,  whatever  Divines  may  decide  up- 
on the  first  part  of  Genesis,  law  is  to  a  morally 
perfect  (but  finite)  being*  an  impossible  con- 
ception ;  and  the  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil'' 
implies  "  a  blot  on  the  'scutoheon."  Under  the 
existing  state  of  things — ^whethw  people  choose 
to  generalise  its  essential  characteristics  into  de- 
pravity, disorganisation,  or  imperfection  (relative 
or  absolute) — the  problem  of  Duty  is  to  reconcile 
impulse  and  principle;  desire  (of  any  kind), 
with  obedience  to  a  law  (existing  in  the  natoie 
of  things,  or  imposed  by  the  Supreme,  or  both). 
I^ow,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  whtf  we  admire  ease 
or  grace  in  physical  motion,— K)r  its  analogfue, 
happy  fix)edom  of  moral  action.  It  is  the  Jed 
that  effort  is  not  pleasing  to  look  at,  and  grace- 
fulness is.     We  intuitively  ascribe  a  sort  of  per- 


•  The  amplest  way  of  cuttiDg  this  knot  is  to  deny  the 
posability  of  a  morally  perfect  finite  bdng ;  to  say  that 
the  only  moral  perfectioii  poenUe  to  any  bat  God,  is 
freedom  from  actual  tnmsgroBBioD,  an  aetoal  law  being 
nipposed. 
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feeiion  to  what  is  nataiuL  We  fed  a  thrill  of 
delight  when  we  rememher  that  the  pencil  of  a 
perfect  artist  can  dash  off  a  tnier  round  than  the 
best  compasses  art  can  manu&otuie, — ^thatthe 
stroke  of  a  swift  rower  may  make  the  straightest 
of  lines. 

Ve  delight  to  see  everything  work  after  its 
kind  in  nnconsdous  ease  and  self-satisfaction^  in 
directness,  and  joyfiil  nnrestraint.  Our  delight 
is  checked  when  injury  is  done,  and  moral  pro- 
priety is  offended.  But  the  oheck  is  only  slight 
when  the  injury  is  remote  in  character,  or  when 
the  offence  against  absolute  moral  propriety  is 
mixed  up  (so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  vague- 
ness upon  our  perceptions)  with  an  offence 
against  moral  expediency.  As,  for  instance, 
when  a  clever  scamp  cheats  Dives  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  part  rent  of  land,  part  funded  property. 
Here,  scamp  offends  against  the  law  of  God, 
but  mediately  so, — ^his  immediate  crime  is  one 
against  expediency  only,  everybody  knowing 
t^t  property  in  land,  and  property  in  the  funds, 
are  of  artificial  creation. 

The  greater  the  number  of  agreeable  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  sin  and  the  sinner, 
the  more  remote,  of  course,  is  our  displeasure. 
And  if  the  sinner  is  a  woman,  we  fi.  e,,  men, 
who  stand  for  society)  are  very  apt  to  be  nearly 
blind  to  the  wrong-doing,  in  admiration  of  the 
glad  freedom  of  the  action.  More  especially,  of 
course,  if  the  woman  should  be  beautlM.  It  is 
of  no  use  mincing  this  matter — ^it  is  a  grace,  and 
a  glory,  and  a  joy,  and  a  grand  mystery  adl  at 
once.  Beauty  in  woman  turns  our  heads, 
abolishes  the  almighty  Syllogism,  and  throws  us 
into  trances  from  which  we  wake  up  at  last 
crying,  Where  is  "the  Everlasting  Ought?" 
What  is  gravitation  to  its  attraction?  If  the 
only,  beautiful  woman  lived  in  Sirius,  Brunei 
would  have  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  tears  at 
lis  feet,  demanding  a  tubular  bridge  to  the  star. 
Who  cares  for  Chemistry — ^for  Physiology  ?  We 
know  what  blood  is ;  it  is  serum  and  fibrin  and 
all  that — ^but  was  it  anything  but  right  and 
proper  that  the  blood  that  tricHed  from  the  foot 
of  Venus  when  she  drew  out  the  thorn  should 
turn  to  violets  on  the  sward?  Human  TnilTr 
contains  sugar,  cheese,  and  lots  more — ^but  when 
Juno  spilled  the  drops  as  she  held  the  young 
Hercules  on  her  white  breast,  how  eould  they 
reappear  in  any  shape  but  that  of  lilies  of  the 
Talley— as  it  is  well  known  to  schoolboys  they 
^d?  Human  breath  expired  is  carbonic  acid 
gas,  but  lachimo  in  Imogen's  bedchamber  is  not 
considered  to  have  been  extravagant  in  his  well- 
known  observations,  and  wiH  be  copied  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  is  all  quite  correct — of  course. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  too  many  pretty  things  of 
a  pretty  woman,  or  of  what  she  does,  can,  may, 
Aail,  or  wiU,  ndght,  could,  would,  or  should  do, 
OT  have  done,  now,  or  ever.  Nature  "  from  our 
ride  fiubdueting  took  too  much,'*  (you  sec  Milton 
^  not  visit  that  garden  for  notiiing,  the  pry- 
"»gi  impertment  dog!),  s<T  that  "whatsoe'er 


She  wills  to  do  seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  dis- 
creetest,  best" — and  that  is  the  end.  Come 
Novelist,  come  Painter,  come  Poet!  Embalm 
her  breath,  and  fix  the  gate  of  heaven  at  her 
lips ;  turn  her  hair  to  threads  of  gold,  and  her 
cheeks  to  blush-roses ;  rifle  the  flowers,  dig  up 
the  diamonds,  lay  violent  hands  on  the  oelesticd 
bodies  to  describe  her;  divide  an  hour  on  her 
bosom  by  the  age  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
empire  of  Antony,  and  find  the  product  an 
everlasting  quotient  of  boundless  bliss — and  it 
is  just  all  light  and  no  more.  Novelist, 
Painter,  Poet,  you  are  a  capital  fellow ! — Pay 
the  gentleman  his  little  bill,  thank  him  kindly, 
and  say  he  may  call  again — ^we're  always  at 
home  to  that ! 

Now,  if  besides  being  firee,  cheerfiil,  a  woman^ 
and  beautifril,  the  offender  should  be  witty — 
and  besides  this,  attached — ^and  besides  this, 
good-natured — and  besides  this,  the  founder  of 
a  beneficent  national  institution — and  besides 
this,  an  adherent  to  the  popular  frdth  in  perilous 
times — ^it  is  easy  to  see  that  she  would  be  a 
sort  of  heroine  while  she  Uved,  and  traditional 
pet  after  her  death,  among  any  people  in  the 
world. 

And  who  answers  to  all  this  but  "  pretty, 
witty  Nell," — ^the  owner,  once,  of  the  smallest 
foot  in  England  and  the  worthiest  part  of  the 
heart  of  a  profligate  King — the  owner,  for 
nearly  two  centuries  past,  and  many  to  come,, 
of  the  kind  thoughts  of  this  "  nation  of  shop- 
keepers." 

We  beg  to  introduce  Mistress  Elea^ob  Gwtst,  . 
sometime  kept  mistress  of  Charles  Stuart. 

Lady,  we  cry  you  mercy  !  Fair,  chaste,  and 
good,  beautifrd  amid  the  sanctities  of  home,  as 
you  are,  we  kiss  your  feet  in  reverence  and 
affection,  and  pray  you  not  to  spurn  the  memory 
of  this  frail  sister ! 

Let  mo  call  upon  you  now  to  forget  all 
about  theatres,  courts,  and  Hogs.  Say,  simply, 
here  was  a  woman, — ^very  like  you,  by  our  troth — 
so  much  sweetly  moulded  flesh  and  blood,  with 
the  breath  of  life,  and  a  heart  and  soul.  Say 
she  lived,  woke  and  slept,  walked  and  talked, 
laughed  and  sorrowed  and  sinned.  Say  she 
lay  in  the  bosom  of  a  dark-complexioned 
man  of  the  name  of  Stuart — that  (after  the 
manner  of  you  women  in  such  case)  she  came  ta 
love  him — ^what  is  more,  was  Mthful  to  him. 
Say,  she  bore  him  children,  and  (as  is  your 
custom, — so  like  yow,  you  see,  this  poor  thing!) 
loved  them  too — such  beautifrd  radiant  boys 
they  were,  't  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see 
their  portraits !  Say  that  her  son  James  died, 
and  her  son's  father  died,  murmuring  "  Let  not 
poor  Nelly  starve!"  and  that  at  last  she  died, 
penitently  and  gently,  and  deeply  mourned. 
Say 

"  But  did  she  not  do  very  wrong  things  ?" 

Verv — ^her  whole  life  was  frill  of  wrong,  like 
David's,  Paul's,  and  ours.  And  she  once  surrep- 
titiously obtained  possession  of  a  laced  chemisr 
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which  she  thonght  the  man  called  Staart  would 
he  pleased  to  see  her  wear ! ! ! 

'*  Quite  improper." 

Quite !  And  if  you  had  lived  next  door  to 
her,  no  one  acquainted  with  hs  hiensiances  would 
haYQ  expected  you  to  call  and  see  her,  or  to  send 
and  ask  after  her  in  childbirth.  By  no  manner 
of  means !  But  we  will  wager  something  hand- 
some that  if  you,  in  childbirth,  had  been  reported 
to  this  woman  as  poor  and  needing  aught  for 
yourself  or  your  infant,  she  would  have  pawned 
many  a  jewel,  and  gone  many  a  mile  (if  that 
were  needed)  rather  tiian  not  help  you.    Why, 

even  poor  Peg  Woffington Well,  as  that 

is  de  trap  perhaps, — except  as  we  are  going  to 
consider  Nell  as  a  Eepresentatiye  Woman, — ^we 
will  say  nothing  about  Peg^  now.  But  may  it 
please  you  to  follow  us,  or  rather  accompany  us, 
duoe  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  through  lie  story 
of  Nell's  life,  and  trust  us  for  the  moral  at  the 
ond,  you  shall,  we  promise,  be  more  gratified 
than  the  contrary. 

«Thi»  Bfcoiy/'  sayg  Mr.  Cnimingbam,*  "of  NeU 
Owyn'B  life  has  no  other  foDndation  than  trath,  and 
will  be  heard  of  hereafter  onlj  as  it  adheres  to  his- 
tory:"— 

Dr.  Thomas  Teniaon,  afterwards  Archtnshop  of  Can- 
terbury, preached  the  fttneral  sermon  of  Nell  Qwyn. 
What  so  good  a  man  did  not  think  an  unfit  sa^ect  for  a 
aermon  will  not  be  thonght,  I  trust,  an  unfit  subject  for  a 
hook :  for  the  life  that  was  spent  remisslj  may  yet  con- 
vey a  moral,  like  that  of  Jane  Shore,  which  the  wise  and 
yurtuous  Sir  Thomas  More  has  told  so  tonchingly  in  his 
History  of  King  Richard  III.  The  English  people  have 
always  entertained  a  peculiar  liking  for  Nell  Gwyn. 
There  is  a  sort  of  indulgence  towards  her  not  conceded 
to  any  other  woman  of  ho*  dasB.  Thousands  are  attracted 
hj  her  name,  they  know  not  why,  and  do  not  stay  to 
Inquire.  It  is  the  popular  impression  that»  with  all  her 
failings,  she  had  a  generous  as  well  as  a  tender  heart; 
that  when  raised  firom  poverty,  she  reserved  her  wealth 
for  others  rather  than  for  herself;  and  that  the  influence 
ahe  possesBed  was  often  exercised  for  good  objects ;  and 
never  abused.  The  many  have  no  sympathy,  nor  should 
they  have  any,  for  Barbara  Palmer,  Louise  de  Queronailles, 
or  Erengard  de  Schulenberg;  but  for  Nell  Gwyn— "pretty 
wittv  Nell,"  there  is  a  tolerant  and  kindly  regard,  which 
the  following  pages  aro  designed  rather  to  illustrate  than 
to  extend. 

Later  on  in  that  delightful  book  to  which  we 
now  introduce  our  readers,  Mr.  Cunningham 
•quotes  Gibber,  saying : — 

If  the  common  fame  of  her  may  be  believed,  which  in 
my  memory  was  not  doubted,  she  had  less  to  be  laid  to 
her  charge  than  any  other  of  those  ladies  who  were  in 
the  same  state  of  preferment — she  never  meddled  in  any 
matters  of  serious  moment,  or  was  the  tool  of  working 
politicians.  Never  broke  into  those  amorous  infidelities 
which  others  are  accused  of;  but  was  as  visibly  distin- 
suished  by  her  particular  personal  inclination  for  the 
king,  as  her  rivals  were  by  their  titles  and  grandeur. 

Hr.  Cunningham  proceeds  to  say : — 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  extractine  the  following  defence 
of  Nelly  from  the  preface  to  Dougks  Jerrold's  capitally 
constructed  drama  of  "Nell  Gwyn,  or  the  Prologue," 

•  The  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn.  By  Pbtbb  Cuxnikoham, 
I'.S.A.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  1852,  A  beautiful  book, 
iwjf  prettUy  and  trustworthily  illustrated. 


whwb  is  true  thronghoot  to  ifta  heNine^  and  the  msBoen 
of  the  age  in  which  Nelly  lived. 

The  prefEU^e  is  as  follows,  in  externa.  It  will 
be  seen  Nelly's  will  is  referred  to,  and  we  shall 
mention  that  again : — 

Whilst  we  may  safely  rqeot  as  vnfoonded  gossip  nuuiy 
of  the  stories  assodated  with  the  name  of  Nell  Owrnne^ 
we  cannot  refuse  beHef  to  the  various  prooft  of  kind< 
heartednesss,  liberality,  and — taking  into  coDsidentko 
her  subsequent  power  to  do  harm— ^JMolnte  goodnoiaf 
a  woman  mingling — ^  #e  may  believe  a  panige  in 
Pepys,)— -from  her  earliest  years  in  the  most  dofinTed 
scenes  of  a  most  diwolnte  age.  The  life  of  Nell  Gwynne, 
from  the  time  of  her  connexion  with  Charles  the  Second, 
to  that  of  her  death,  proved  that  error  had  been  foroed 
upon  her  by  cireumstances,  rather  than  mddlged  finm 
choice.  It  was  under  this  impreanon  that  the  proent 
little  Comedy  was  nndertaken :  under  this  convietion  m 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  some  glimpses  of  tlis 
"  silver  lining"  of  a  character,  to  whose  inflneooe  orer  an 
unprincipled  voluptuary,  we  owe  a  national  asylum  for 
veteran  soldiers,  and  whose  brightness  shines  with  the 
most  amiable  lustre  in  many  acUona  of  her  life,  and  in 
the  laat  ^sposal  of  her  worldly  efliBcta. 

Nell  Owynne  first  attended  the  theatre  as  an  oruge- 
girl.    Whether  she  assumed  the  oiling,  in  order  to  at* 
tract  the  notice  of  Betterton— who,  it  is  said,  on  heuing 
her  recite  and  sing,  discouraged  her  hopes  of  tkestrieil 
eminence— or  whether  her  love  of  the  stage  grew  fhxn 
her  original  trade  of  playhouse  fruit-girl,  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  shown.    Indeed,  nothing  certain  can  be  gathered 
of  her  parentage  or  place  of  birth :  oven  her  uune  hse, 
lately,  been  diluted.    That  from  ''the  pit  she  moonted 
to  the  stage,"  is,  however,  on  the  poetic  testimony  of 
Rochester,  indisputable : — 
"The  orange  basket  her  fiilr  arm  did  suit, 
Laden  with  pippins  and  Hesperian  fhiit; 
This  first  step  raised,  to  the  wond'ring  pit  she  sold 
The  lovely  fruit,  smiling  with  streaky  of  gold. 
Fate  now  for  her  did  its  whole  force  engage^ 
And  from  the  pit  she  mounted  to  the  stege; 
There  in  full  lustre  did  her  glories  shines 
And,  long  edips'd,  spread  fbrth  their  light  dirine; 
There  Hart  and  Bowley*s  soul  she  did  ensmoe. 
And  made  a  king  a  rival  to  a  player." 
She  spoke  a  new  prologue  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'* 
"  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle :"  she  afterwards  phmd 
Queen  Almahide  in  D^den's  "Conquest  of  GreDsd^" 
besides  speaking  the  prologue  "in  a  broad-brimmed  bet 
and  waste  belt.**    The  history  of  this  hat  is  given  by  old 
Downes,  the  prompter,  in  his  valuable  "  Bosdus  Aogli- 
canus,"  a  chance  perusal  of  which  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  this  drama. 

All  the  characters  in  the  comedy,  with  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  allowing  the  story  that  the  first  lorer  of 
Nell  was  really  an  old  lawyer,  figured  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second.  For  the  introdnotion  of  Orange 
Moll  the  author  pleads  the  anthorify  of  Pepys,  wh(^  in 
the  following  passage,  proves  the  «>Tiiit^nfi^  and  notoriety 
of  some  such  personage: — "It  waa  observable  how  a 
gentleman  of  good  habit  sitting  just  before  us,  eating  of 
some  fhiit  in  the  midst  of  the  play,  did  drop  down  as 
dead,  being  choked;  but  with  much  art  Orange  Mai  did 
thrust  her  finger  down  his  throaty  and  brought  hun  to 
life  agam.*'  In  another  pkoe  Pepys  speaks  of  Sir  W. 
Penn  and  himself  having  a  bug  talk  with  "  Orange 
Mai."  A  dramatic  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the 
lady's  name,  Moll  being  thought  more  euphonic  than 
"  Mai'*  or  "  Matilda."  The  inadent  of  the  kmg  sopping 
at  a  tavern  with  Nell,  and  finding  himself  withont 
money  to  defray  the  Ull,  is  varioosly  rdUted  in  the 
ChroniqueM  Scandaleuset  of  his  "merry"  and  selfish 
days. 

We  return  to  Mr.  CunniBgham,    He  gives  t 
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fite-tmik  of  her  horoscope  ''the  work  perhaps 
of  liHyi"  now  lying  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford.  From  this  fae-iimih,  we  make  out 
that  she  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
1650;  at  six  in  the  morning. 

Hie  Ooal-jazd  in  Drury-Ume,  a  low  alley,  the  last  on 
tfae  east  or  dtj  side  of  the  Une,  and  still  known  by  that 
name,  was,  it  is  said,  the  place  of  Nell  Gwyn's  birth. 
They  ahow,  however,  in  Pipe-lane,  in  the  pariah  ai  St. 
John,  in  the  dty  of  Hereford,  >  small  honse  of  brick  and 
timber,  now  little  better  than  a  hovel,  in  which,  accord- 
isg  to  k)eal  tradition,  she  was  bom.  That  the  0)al-yard 
was  the  place  of  her  birth  was  stated  in  print  as  early  as 
1721 ;  and  this  was  copied  by  Oldys,  a  corions  inquirer 
into  fiterary  and  dramatic  matters,  in  the  aooonnt  of  her 
life  wluch  he  wrote  for  Cnrll. 

It  is  also  said  that  she  was  bom  at  Oxford ; 
bntthe  Coal-3rard  story  seems  to  be  best  authenti- 
cated. She  was,  plainly,  of  Welsh  extraction ; 
and  her  &theT  is  variously  stated  to  have  been 
a  captain,  and  a  fruiterer  in  Covent  Garden. 

Whatever  the  station  in  life  to  which  her  pedigree 
ought  have  entitled  her,  her  bringing  up,  by  her  own 
aecoottt,  was  humble  enough.  "  Mrs.  Fierce  tells  me," 
ays  Pepys,  "that  the  two  Marshalls  at  the  King's 
HoQse  are  Stephen  Marshall's  the  great  P)resbyterian's 
danghten:  and  that  Nelly  and  Beck  Marshall  falling 
out  the  other  day,  the  latter  called  the  other  my  Lord 
Bnckhnist's  mistress."  Nell  answered  her — "  I  was  but 
one  man's  mistress,  though  I  was  brought  up  in  a  brothel 
to  fill  gtrong  water  to  the  gentlemen ;  and  you  are  a  mis- 
^CB  to  three  or  four,  though  a  Presbyter's  praying 
daughter."  This,  for  a  girl  of  any  virtue  or  beauty, 
was  indeed  a  bad  bringing  up.  The  Coal-yard,  infamous 
in  later  years  as  one  of  the  residences  of  Jonathan  Wild, 
was  the  next  turning  in  the  same  street  to  the  still  more 
notorioos  and  fashionably  inhabited  Lewknor-lane,  where 
yoong  creatures  were  inveigled  to  infamy;  and  sent  dressed 
IS  orange-girls  to  sell  frmt  and  attract  attention  in  the 
adjoining  theatres. 

Nelly  was  ten  years  old,  at  the  Eestoration, 
when  "Oughtred,  the  mathematician,  died  of  joy, 
and  Urquhart,  the  translator  of  Eabelais,  died  of 
laughter."  Then,  the  theatres,  after  twenty- 
three  years  of  trance,  revived ;  and  the  King's, 
or  "The  Theatre,"  standing  on  the  site  of 
modem  Drury,  was  reopened  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1663,  when  Nell  was  a  girl  of  thirteen. 
"  The  stage  was  lighted  with  wax  candles,  on 
brass  censers  or  cressets.  The  pit  lay  open  to 
the  weather  for  the  sake  of  light.  -The  perform- 
ances commenced  at  three.  The  prices  of  ad- 
miasion  were  about  the  same  as  at  the  Hay- 
market  now.  The  ladies  in  the  pit  wore  vizards 
or  masks.  The  middle  gallery  was  long  the 
&voTmte  resort  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys."  The 
orange-girls  stood  in  the  pit,  with  their  backs  to 
the  stage,  and  cut  jokes  with  the  "  gaUants." — 
"  That  the  language  employed  was  not  of  the 
most  delicate  description,  we  may  gather  from 
the  dialogue  of  Dorimant,  in  Etherege's  comedy 
of '  Sir  Foplin  Flutter.' "  First,  a  waitress  at  a 
house  of  ill-fame,  poor  Eleanor  Gwyn  now 
became  an  orange-girl. 

Onreartiert  (historical?)  introduction  to  Nell  Gwyn, 
we  owe  to  Pepys,  who  was  a  constant  playgoer.  .  .  . 
He  was  known  to  many  of  the  players,  and  often  asked 


them  to  dinner,  now  and  then  not  much  to  the  sattsfiur- 
tion  of  his  wift.  .  .  .  KeUy  was  in  her  rizteentb 
year,  and  Mr.  Pepys  in  his  thirty-fourth,  when  on  Mon- 
day, the  3rd  of  April  1666,  they  would  appear  to  have 
seen  one  another  for  the  first  time.  They  met  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  during  the  per- 
formance of  "Mustapha,"  a  tragedy,  by  the  Earl  of 
Orrery  (produced  with  the  greatest  magnificence  and 
care  and  well  acted).  Yet  we  are  told  by  Pepys  that 
"all  the  pleasure  of  the  play''  was  in  the  circumstance  that- 
the  King  and  Lady  Castlemaine  were  there,  and  that  he 
*ai  next  to  '*  prettv  witty  Nell  at  the  ^ng's  House,  which 
pleased  me  nughtiiy."  ...  In  the  winter  of  1666, 
we  again  hear  of  her  through  the  indefiitigahle  Pepys. 
How  her  life  was  passed  during  the  fearful  plague  season 
of  1665,  or  where  she  was  during  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don in  the  following  year,  it  is  now  useless  to  cotjecture» 
The  transition  from  the  orange-girl  to  the  actress  may 
easily  be  imagined  without  the  intenrention  of  any  Mr, 
Dungan  (a  military  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  kept 
her).  "To  the  King's  House,"  says  Pepys,  on  the  8th 
December,  1666,  "  and  there  did  see  a  good  part  of  the 
<  English  Monsieur,'  which  is  a  mighty  pretty  play,  yery 
witty  and  pleasant.  And  the  women  do  very  well,  but 
above  all  little  Nelly ;  that  I  am  mightily  pleased  ¥dtlL 
the  play,  and  much  with  the  house,  the  women  doing 
better  than  I  expected,  and  very  fkir  women." 

Pepys  afterwards  goes  and  sees  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  "Humourous  Lieutenant,"  and 
says  he  and  his  wife  were  taken  behind  the  scenes, 
by  Mrs.  Kemp,  "who  brought  to  us  Nelly, 
a  most  pretty  woman,  who  acted  the  great  pait 
of  Celia  to-day  very  fine,  and  did  it  pretty  well. 
I  kissed  her  and  so  did  mi/ wife,  and  a  mighty 
pretty  soul  she  is."  He  winds  up  his  journal 
for  that  day,  by  saying  that  he  had  enjoyed  it  all 
very  much,  "  spectallt  xissino  of  j^kll." 

Nelly  carrying  the  town  with  her  as  an 
actress,  dramatists  began  to  seek  her  out,  and 
write  parts  for  her-— Dryden  among  the  rest, 
who  wrote  ilorimel,  in  his  tragi-comedy  of 
"  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen"  expressly 
for  her.  Plorimel  is  the  prop  of  the  play. 
She  is  always  in  action,  always  rattling  off 
smart  dialogue,  appears  in  male  attire,  dances  a 
jig,  and  speaks  the  epilogue.  "  The  truth  is," 
writes  Pepys,  "  there's  a  comical  part  done  by 
Nell,  which  is  Florimel,  that  I  can  never  hope 
ever  te  see  the  like  done  again  by  man  or 
woman.  So  great  performance  of  a  comical 
part  was  never,  I  believe,  in  the  world  before 
as  Nell  do  this,  both  as  a  mad  girl,  then 
most  and  best  of  all  when  she  comes  in  like  a 
young  gallant,  and  hath  the  motion  and  carriage 
of  a  spark  the  most  that  ever  1  saw  any  man 
have.  It  makes  me,  I  confess,  admire  her." 
Three  separate  entries  of  savage  praise  of  Nell 
this  poor  fellow  makes  in  his  diary !  It  was 
said  tiiat  Nell's  laugh  pervaded  her  face  till  her 
eyes  were  almost  invisible,  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
pictures  her  happy  delivery  of  portions  of  her 
part. 


"  I  am  resolved  to  grow  fat  and  look  young  tiU  forty, 
d  then  slip  out  of  the  world,  with  the  first  wrinkle 


andl 


and  the  reputation  of  five-and-twenty," — and  in  hoy** 
clothes — "Save  you.  Monsieur  Florimel!  Faith,  me- 
thinks  you  are  a  very  jaunty  fellow,  jxmdrS  et  ajiut4 
as  well  as  the  best  of  'em.      I  can  manage  the  little 
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Qomh,  soil  my  ba<^  ih«k«  my  gixiutaNb  toii  aboat  my 
empty  noddle,  walk  wiUi  a  ooorant  alor,  and  at  evoiy 
■teppedc  down  my  head — ^if  I  ahonld  be  miirtalren  mr 
gome  ooortier  now,  pcaj  Where's  the  dUBvenee  t^ 

By  the  bye,  we  wonder  whether  fatnre  ages 
will  laugh  at  our  books  of  etiquette  as  we  laugh 
at  ''The  Young  GaUanfs  Academy,  or  Direc- 
tions how  he  should  behave  in  all  places  and 
eompany.    By  Sam.  Overcome,  1674." 

Nelly  was  lodging  at  thifi  time  in  the  fashion- 
able part  of  Drury-lane,  which  had  its  squalid 
outlets  and  inlets,  but  was  then  a  high-class 
tiioroughfSEire,  with  the  Earls  of  Anglesey,  Glare, 
and  Craven,  living  at  the  Strand  end.  Her 
rooms  were  at  the  top  of  Maypole-alley,  and 
from  her  door  you  would  see  ''the  feur-famed 
Maypole*'  in  the  Strand,  "  long  a  conspicuous 
ornament  to  the  west-end,  rising  to  a  great 
height  above  the  surrounding  houses,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  crown  and  vane,  and  the  royal 
arms  richly  gilded."  Let  Mr.  Cunningham 
continue : 

Among  the  many  little  domestic  incidents  perpetuated 
by  Pepys,  there  are  few  to  which  I  would  sooner  have 
been  a  witness  than  the  pictare  he  has  left  us  of  Nelly 
standii^  at  her  door  watching  the  milkmaids  on  May- 
day. On  his  way  from  Seething-lane  in  the  City,  he 
^  met  many  milkmaids  with  garlands  upon  their  pails, 
dancing  with  a  fiddle  before  them,"  and  saw  pretty 
Nelly  sunding  at  her  lodgings-door  in  Dmrr-lane,  in  her 
jmock-sleeves  and  bodice.  **  She  seemed,  he  adds,  **  a 
mighty  pretty  creature."  This  was  in  1667,  while  her 
recent  triumphs  on  the  stage  were  still  fresh  at  Court, 
and  the  obscurity  of  her  birth  was  a  common  topic  of 
talk  and  banter  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Lane. 
1%At  absence  of  all  false  pride,  that  innate  lore  of  un- 
«ffected  nature,  and  that  fondness  for  the  simple  sports 
of  the  people,  which  the  incident  exhibits,  are  charac- 
teristic of  Nelly  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last — 
following  her  naturally,  and  ^ittlnff  alike  easily  and 
gracdnlTy  upon  her,  whether  at  her  humble  lodgings  in 
Drury-lane,  at  her  handsome  house  in  Fall-mall,  or 
even  under  the  gorgeous  cornices  of  Whitehall.  Bat  I 
haye  no  intention  of  finding  a  model  heroine  in  a  coal- 
yard,  or  any  wish  either  to  palliate  or  condemn  too 
seyerely  the  frailties  of  the  woman  whose  story  I  haye 
attempted  to  relate.  It  was  within  a  yery  few  months 
of  the  May-day  scene  I  haye  just  described,  that  whis- 
pers asserted,  and  the  news  was  soon  published  in  eyery 
coffee-house  in  London,  how  little  Miss*  Bayis,  of  the 
Duke's  House,  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  King, 
and  Nell  Qwjn  at  the  other  theatre  the  mistreas  of  Lord 
Bnckhurst 

Lord  Buckhurst  was  reputed  the  best-bred 
man  of  his  day,  was  a  brave  soldier,  young,  ac- 
complished, Uie  Mend  of  poets  and  men  of 
letters,  and  ''the  most  mimifioent  patron  of 
literature  this  country  has  yet  seen."  He  was 
a  fine-hearted  English  gentleman,  whose  epitaph 
was  afterwards  written  by  Pope;  while  Prior, 
Walpole,  and  Macaulay  have  aU  praised  him 
with  the  warmth  of  Mends.  The  connection 
was,  in  &ct,  much  to  Nelly's  credit  in  one  point 
of  view, — ^poor,  ignorant  girl  as  she  had  been, 
now  introduced  to  the  society  of  the  most  ac- 
complished men  of  her  time,  and  filling  her  new 
positi((n  with  a  grace  and  charmingness  which 


made  Lord  BockfaniBt  as  mnek  envied  at  aba 

was,  when  she  ^*  kept  many  house"  with  him  at 

Epsom — 

"  All  hearts  fidl  a  leapmg  whereyer  she  comes, 

And  beat  mght  and  day,  Hke  my  Lord  Craven's  drams." 

Eventually,  however.  Lord  Buckhurst  and  she 
parted,  upon  some  quarrel,  and  in  October  1667, 
Pepys  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Nell  behind  the 
scenes  again, — ^besides  a  glimpse  of  the  nuDuiQfs 
and  morals  of  the  times.    The  italics  are  ours. 

5  October,  1667.  To  the  Einfc's  House,  and  there 
going  in  met  Enipp,  and  she  took  us  into  the  'tiring- 
rooms;  and  to  the  women*s  shift,  where  Nell  was  dress- 
ing herself  as  Flora,  and  was  all  unready,  and  is  voy 
pretty,  prettier  than  I  thought  (which  can  mean  nothing 
but  that  he  saw  more  of  her  person  than  he  had  seen 
before).  JBut  to  §ee  how  2MI  eunedfbr  hamug  so  fern 
people  in  the  pit  woe  pretty. 

This  from  the  grave  and  virtuous  Pepys  ! 

On  the  11th  of  January  1667-8,  Pepys  notes 
a  rumour  that  "  the  King  had  sent  for  Kelly  ;*' 
and  it  is  known  that  Lord  Buckhurst  was  men 
pensioned,  promised  a  peerage,  and  sent  on  what 
Dryden  calls  '' a  sleeveless  errand''  to  France. 
In  the  spring  of  1670,  a  tragedy  of  Dryden's, 
"  The  Conquest  of  Granada,"»in  which  Kelly 
was  to  have  taken  the  leading  part — ^had  to  be 
put  off,  to  give  time  for  the  future  Duke  of  St 
Alban's  to  maJce  hU  first  appearance  on  this 
earthly  stage — ^tiny  little  wnunperer!  inThea 
the  play  did  appear,  Dryden  said  in  his  epilogue, 
referring  also  to  "  little  !Miss  Davis" — 

Think  him  not  duller  for  the  year's  delay; 

He  was  prepared — ^the  women  were  away 

Pity  the  yirs^  of  each  theatre* 

For  at  both  houses,  'twas  a  ncUy  year ! 

And  pity  us,  your  seryants,  to  whose  cost 

In  one  such  ackncss  mne  whole  monthe  were  lost. 

Mr.  Cunningham  says  hereupon — *'  The  poet's 
meaning  has  escaped  his  editors  " — and  we  do 
not  doubt  he  is  right ;  still,  we  cannot  help  say- 
ing, is  it  possible  it  should  escape  any  man  with 
eyes  and  brains  ? 

Mr.  Jerrold  makes  his  plot  out  of  a  triple 
intrigue,  in  which  Lord  Buckhurst,  an  old  bar- 
rister, and  King  Charles  appear  personally  or 
by  deputy.  King  Charles  protects  Kelly  from 
the  old  barrister,  and — seizes  her  for  his  own 
behoof.  It  is  while  Charles  is  in  chase  of  her, 
with  the  old  lawyer  for  a  competitor,  that  Mr. 
Jerrold  makes  Kcdly  suggest  Chelsea  Hospital : — 

ScESB.—An  Apartment  in  the  Mitre  Taoem, 
Nbll  Qwywb,  Chablbs,  and  Bsbkilbt,  at  taNe, 


*   The  word  Miss  had  then  an  opprobrious  signi- 
fication. 


Hell.  Listen. — 1  dreamt  that  1  was  riding  in  a  fias 
golden  coach  with  the  king. 

Char,  With  the  king! 

Nell.  You  know,  wo  do  dream  such  strange  thinsa— 
with  the  king.  Well,  the  coach  stopped;  when  there 
came  up  a  poor  old  soldier  without  any  Vsga  or  arms; 
and  of  a  sudden  he  held  out  his  hand 

Char.  What  >  without  any  arms  ? 

NeU.  You  know,  it  was  only  in  a  dream. 

Char.  Yes,  Kelly;  but  you  ought  to  dream  according 
to  anatomy'. 

Jfell.  I  aay,  he  held  out  bis  hand;  and,  telUng  ns,  thai 
he  had  no  place  to  lay  his  old  gray  head  upon,  not  a 
morseL  of  bread  to  put  into  his  moaUi,  he  begged  ftr 
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dariiy,  white  the  ten  came  pMpii^  into  the  oomen  of 

dU*.  Well? 

NieU.  I  turned  TOond  to  the  king,^br,  bleee  jaa,  I 
WM  eltogetiier  at  my  eaae,  no  more  afraid  of  him  than  I 
am  of  yoD, — and  I  odd,  **  CfaarlaB  !"-^-^—  • 

Ci«r.  Charlea! 

NdL  *'Is  it  not  a  abame  to  let  yoor  old  aoldieni  cany 
■boat  their  acara  aa  mtneasea  of  &eir  king'a  fbrgetfnl- 

nen?— ia  it  not  crael  that  thoae  who  fbr  yonr  sak^' 

[^VneanicioHsl^  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
arm^CHAKXja. 

Char.  For  my  sake? 

NdL  Ton  loiow,  I  am  anj^oaing  yon  the  king. 

Char.  Oh,  ay,  ay! 

NeU.  **  Who  for  your  sake  have  left  some  of  their 
Mbe  in  a  atrange  coontiy,  should  haye  no  reslang-pkce 
for  the  limha  they  have,  in  their  own  P" 

Char.  I  aee  the  end :  the  king  reliefedthe  aoldier,  and 
ihei  yoa  awoke  ? 

NeU,  No.  I  didnt:  fbr  I  thought  the  coach  went  on 
towarda  ChelBea,  and  there 

Char.  Well  what  happened  at  Chelsea  ? 

NeU,  There,  I  thoi^ht  I  saw  a  beautiibl  buflding 
saddenly  grow  up  from  the  earth;  and  going  in  and 
comiiig  o«t  of  it,  joat  like  ao  many  been^  heapa  of  old 
soUieca,  with  their  long  red  coats,  and  three^oomer  hats, 
and  some  with  thor  dear  wooden  legs,  and  all  with  their 
nngh  £u!e8  looking  so  happy  and  contented, — ^that>  when 
I  boked  and  thought  it  was  all  my  work,  I  felt  as  if  I 
eoold  have  kissed  every  one  of  'em  round ! 

We  believe  there  is  no  reasonable  gronnd  for 
doubting  that  Nelly  was  the  originator  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  though  we  (the  present  writer)  are,  to 
be  sure,  predisposed  to  belieye  it,  from  early  im- 
pressions. We  were  bom  at  Chelsea,  and  Nell 
Owyn  mingles  with  our  first  recollections ;  we 
well  remember  puzzling  our  little  brains  with 
the  apparent  contradiction  that  "a  naughty 
woman  "  founded  a  House  of  Mercy ! 

The  famous  "  broad-brimmed  hat  and  waist- 
belt"  arose  from  what  in  those  times 
would  be  cdled  "a  banter"  or  "satyr"  upon 
French  costume,  which  took  wonderftdly  at 
"  the  other  House."  It  was  in  the  character  of 
Ahnahide,  in  "The  Conquest  of  Granada," 
while  speaking  the  prologue  in  the  hat  and  belt 
that  Nelly  seems  to  have  added  "  the  last  ounce 
which  broke  the  donkey's  back,"  and  made 
Charles  her  slave  for  ever. 

So  great  an  effect  as  was  produced  upon  Charles 
by  this  performance  finds,  says  Mr.  Cunningham, 

a  penllel  in  the  passion  which  George  the  Fourth,  when 
Prince  of  Wides,  evinced  fbr  Mrs.  Kobinson  while  play- 
ingfhepart  of  Berdita  in  <'A  Wmter's  Tale!"  What 
a  trae  name  ia  Petdita  indeed  for  aoch  a  fate,  and  what 
a  lenoi  may  a  young  actress  learn  from  the  story  of  poor 
Mn.  Bobinaon,  when  told,  as  I  have  heard  it  told,  by  her 
gnve  in  Old  Windsor  Churchyard !  Nor  Lb  Nelly^s  story 
without  its  mond,  and  now  that  we  have  got  her  from 
the  purliena  of  I>rury  Lane,  and  the  contaminations  of  the 
Oreen  Boom — for  the  part  of  Almahide  was  her  last  per- 
fonDBQce  on  the  stage — ^we  shall  find  her  true  to  the 
King,  and  evincing  in  her  own  way  more  good  than  we 
ahoald  have  expected  to  find  from  so  bad  a  bringing  up. 
Nelly's  fiiBt  son,  Charles  Beauderk,  was  bom 
ill  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  She  afterwards  removed 
to  No.  79,  Pall  Mall,  which  is  now  "tenanted," 
Bays  Mr.  Cunningham,  by  the  Society  for  the 
^pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 


Nelly  ait  iint  had  only  a  leaae  of  the  hooae,  wbidw  aa 
soon  aa  ahe  £soovered,  she  returned  the  oouv^anoe  to  the 
Kmg,  with  a  remark  characteristic  of  her  wit  and  of  the 
monarch  to  whom  it  waa  addressed.*  The  Ring  eiiyoyed 
the  joke,  and  perhaps  admitted  its  truth,  so  that  the 
house  in  Pall  Mall  was  conveyed  Jree  to  Kell  and  her 
representatives  for  ever.  The  truth  of  the  story  ia  con* 
firmed  by  the  feet  that  the  house  No.  79  is  the  only  free- 
hold on  the  south  or  Park  ado  of  Fall  Mall. 

"With  the  poor  Queen  quite  crushed  and  ceasing 
to  complain  at  anything  the  £ing  did ;  with  the 
Countess  of  Caallemaine  waning  in  the  royal 
fayour ;  with  Louise  de  Queronsolle,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  for  a  riyal;  £leanor 
Gwyn  seems  to  have  maintained  her  hold  upon 
Charles'  affections  (such  as  they  were),  and  to 
have  incurred  wonderftdly  little  enmity  from  any 
class  or  person.  Between  her  and  Louise  de 
QuercnaiUe  (called  Mrs.  Carrd  by  the  people !), 
who  was  disliked  for  her  creed,  and  her  politi- 
cal  "  mission,"  there  were  some  tiffs,  in  which 
the  imperious  ''baby-face"  seems  to  have  come 
off  seoond-best,  owing  to  the  invincible  good« 
humour  and  wit  of  her  plebeian  antagonist. 
Madame  de  Sevign^  writes  in  these  terms : — 

Aa  to  Mademoiselle,  she  reasons  thus:  "This  lady/' 
says  she,  "pretends  to  be  a  person  of  quality ;  she  saya 
she  ia  related  to  the  beat  famiUea  in  France ;  whenever 
any  person  of  distinction  dies,  she  puts  on  mourning.  If 
she  be  a  lady  of  quality,  why  does  she  demean  herself  to 
be  a  courtesan  ?  She  ought  to  die  with  shame.  As  for 
me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  better.  He  has  a 
son  by  me;  I  contend  that  he  ought  to  acknowledge 
him,  and  I  am  assured  he  will;  for  he  lovea  me  as  wdl 
as  Mademoiselle." 

Mr.  Cunningham  prooeeds :— - 

The  news  of  the  Cham  of  Tartar/s  death  reached 
England  at  the  same  time  with  the  news  of  the  death  ot 
a  prince  of  the  blood  in  France.  The  Duchess  appeared 
at  Court  in  mourning.  So  did  NelUf  I  The  latter  waa 
asked  in  the  hearing  of  the  Duchess  for  whom  she  ap- 
peared in  mourning.  "  Oh,"  said  NeU,  "  have  you  not 
heard  of  my  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary  ?** 
"  And  what  relation,"  replied  her  fiiend,  "  was  the  Cham 
of  Tartary  to  you  P"    "  Oh,"  answered  Nelly,  V  exactly 

the  same  relation  that  the  Prince  of was  to  M'elle 

Queromulle." 

But,  says  Defoe, — 

I  remember  that  the  late  Duchesa  of  Portsmouth  gave 
a  severe  retort  to  one  who  was  praimng  Nell  Ghrfn, 
whom  ^e  hated.  They  were  talking  of  her  wit  and 
beauty,  and  how  she  diverted  the  King  with  her  extra- 
ordinary repartees,  how  she  had  a  fine  mien,  and  appeared 
as  much  the  lady  of  quality  as  anybody.  "  Yes,  madam/' 
said  the  Duchess,  "  but  anybody  may  know  she  has  been 
an  orange-wench  by  her  swearing."  When  Nelly  waa 
insulted  in  her  coach  at  Oxford  by  the  mob,  who  mistook 
her  for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  she  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  said,  with  her  usual  good-humour,  "  Pray, 
good  people,  be  civil ;  I  am  the  Protestant ." 

The  mob  were  delighted,  and  she  went  on 
unharmed. 

An  eminent  goldsmith  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  was  oft^  heard  to  relate  a  striking  instance  of 
Nelly's  popularity.  "  His  master,  when  he  was  an  ap- 
prentice, had  made  a  most  expensive  service  of  plate  as  a 


*  We  presume  the  "joke"  cannot  be  reported  other- 
wise than  vaguely  to  decent  people. 
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present  fttmi  ihe  King  to  the  Duehen  of  Portimoatli : 
great  xnmiben  of  people  crowded  to  the  shop  to  see  what 
the  pkte  was  Uke ;  some  indulged  in  earses  against  the 
Dachess,  while  all  were  nnanimoos  in  wishing  the  pre- 
sents had  heen  made  for  Mrs.  Gwyn**  With  the  London 
Trentioes,  long  an  influential  body  both  east  and  west  of 
Temple  Bar,  Nell  was  always  a  favonrite. 

A  half-sheet  of  rhymes  was  printed  in  1682, 
called  "A  Dialogue  between  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  and  Madame  Gwyn/'  in  which 
NeUy  says,  in  reply  to  a  threat  of  her  haughty 
and  intriguing  rival — 

The  people's  hate,  mndi  less  their  corse,  I  fear, 
I  do  them  justice  with  less  sums  a-year— 
I  ndther  run  in  debt  nor  dty^  soore, 
I  pay  my  debts,  distribute  to  the  poor. 

How  truly  English  these  lines,  are  they  not? 
How  explicit  upon  honesty  and  almsgiving — 
the  Englishman's  own  virtues ! 

Out  of  a  thousand  stories  of  Nell's  goodness, 
many  are  well  authenticated.  Por  instance,  her 
present  of  a  large  Bible  to  Oliver  Cromwell's 
porter  when  he  was  confined  in  Bedlam ;  her 
paying  the  debt  of  a  worthy  clergyman  whom, 
as  she  was  going  through  the  city,  she  saw  bai- 
lifis  hurrying  to  prison ;  and  her  attention  to  her 
mother,  for  whose  behoof  there  are  many  entries 
in  Nelly's  paid  bills.  No  doubt,  the  comer- 
stone  of  her  glory  is  the  founding  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the 
King  in  1682.  But  it  says  much  in  her  favour 
(and  in  James's  too),  thai^  Protestant  as  she  had 
been,  with  ample  means  of  infiuencing  Charles 
against  his  brother,  James  was  always  kind  to  ^ 
her. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  On  the  25th  of 
December,  1671,  Nelly  was  delivered  of  another 
beautiful  boy,  called  James,  of  whom  his  father 
was  as  fond  as  he  was  of  Charles.  About  1673, 
the  King  was  conferring  titles  on  other  natural 
children  of  his,  and  Nelly  thought  it  was  time 
to  look  after  her  own  beautiful  buds, — for  whom 
she  seems  to  have  an  exemplary  affection. 
Charles  Beauclerk  was  playing  about,  when  she 
and  the  King  were  together.  "Come  hither, 
you  little  bastard !"  cries  Mamma.  "  For 
shame,  Nelly !"  says  the  King.  Laughing  snap- 
pishly (for  her)y  she  replied,  "  Well,  I  have  no 
better  name  to  call  him  by !"  The  King  forth- 
with remedies  that  by  creating  the  fine  littie  fel- 
low Baron  of  Hcadington  and  Earl  of  Burford — 
besides  betrothing  to  him  (!)  the  lovely  heiress 
of  the  Veres.  In  1680,  her  son  James  diedj 
near  about  then  died  many  of  her  old  compa- 
nions, and  she  was  full  of  grief.  Honours,  too, 
were  being  heaped  upon  her  old  rival,  Ports- 
mouth's, son ;  but,  without  ill-humour,  she  per- 
sisted in  seeking,  and  finally  obtained,  another 
tide  for  her  surviving  boy.  Charles  was  made 
Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  Eegistrar  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  Master  Falconer  of 
England, — an  oflico  still  held  by  the  present 
Duke.  The  only  existing  letter  of  Nelly's,  in 
the  hand  of  an  amanuensis,  is  dated  April  14, 


1684,  and  is  a  truly  feminine  affidr ;  inooberent, 
good-natured,  anxious  about  "my  mantle  which 
you  were  to  line  with  Musk-Colour  Sattin,"  and 
rather  affeoting  in  that  it  says — "  I  am  extzeame 
ill,  and  beHeve  I  shall  die." 

We  have  had  many  thoughts  all  this  while  of 
the  slighted,  insulted  Queen,  and  have  but  lightly 
touched  the  depravity  of  the  King  and  his  Court. 
"I  can  never  forgeV'  writes  Evelyn,  *|the  in- 
expressible luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming,  and 
all  dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  were,  total  foigetful- 
ness  of  God,  it  being  Sunday  evening,  which  this 
day  se'nnight  I  was  witness  of;  the  King  sitting 
and  toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,. 
Cleveland,  Mazarine,  &c. ;  a  Frenoh  boy  sLoging 
love-songs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst  the 
courtiers  were  at  basset,  with  a  bank  of  at  least 
2,000/.  in  gold  before  them" !  At  eight  the 
next  morning,  the  King  had  an  apoplectic  fit ;  on 
the  following  Friday  he  died,  begging  pardon  of 
the  Queen,  and  saying  "Let  not  poor  Nelly 
starve ! " — ^There  is  reason  to  believe  King  Charles 
was  poisoned,  it  seems ;  or  at  least  the  aigumentv 
pro  and  con  are  pretty  evenly  balanced. 

Nelly  did  not  starve.  She  was  in  some  diffi- 
culty after  Charles's  death,  and  had  to  pledge,. 
or  sell,  or  as  she  phrases  it ''  boyle"  some  plate. 
But,  to  his  everlasting  honour,  James  cared  for 
her  when  Monmouth  was  even  at  the  door,  and 
his  own  troubles  were  many ; — so  kindly,  indeed, 
did  he  care  for  her  that  a  report  arose  that  she 
"went  to  mass."  Nelly,  however,  remained  a 
Protestant,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  a  not  unin* 
telligent  or  insincere  Protestant,  up  to  her  death. 
It  must  not  be  supposed, — tciU  not  be  supposed^ 
by  any  one  who  has  read  life  in  the  great  broad 
world  as  weU  as  in  conventicles, — that  Nelly 
was  destitute  of  religious  feeling,  because  she 
was  gay  and  thoughtiess.  That  she  had  sagacity 
enough  to  make  her  preference  of  the  reformed 
faith  only  a  natural  thing,  is  abundantiy  clear. 
Some  of  her  shrewd  comments  on  men  and  things 
are  very  striking,  and  prove  that  if  she  did  not 
meddle  with  politics  and  State-religion,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  capacity. 

Nelly  was  "  extreame  ill,"  and  Dr.  Lower,  her 
physician,  brought  Tenison  to  her  bedside;  fiom 
him  she  received  much  consolation,  and  he 
became  attached  to  her.  "Her  repentance  in 
her  last  hours,"  says  Cibber,  "  appeared  in  all 
the  contrite  symptoms  of  a  Christian  sincerity." 
Cibber  might  not  know  much  about  it,  but 
Nelly's  directness  of  nature  creates  a  probability 
in  her  fiivour.  In  the  codicil  to  her  will  she 
loft— 

"  One  hundred  pounds  for  tho  use  of  the  poor,  to  be 
dispoeed  of  by  Dr.  Tenison,  for  taking  any  poor  debton 
out  of  prison,  and  for  clothes  this  winter,  and  other  neoes- 
saries,  as  he  shall  find  most  fit."—"  lb  show  t^ekariif 
for  ihote  who  d^er  from  me  in  reUgion^  I  desire  that 
hfty  pounds  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Teniton  and 
Mr.  Warner,  who  taking  to  them  any  ttoo  persons  of  the 
JRomish  religion— (we  beg  the  reader  to  notice  tbe  kind 
thoughtfulness  of  this) — may  dispose  of  it  for  the  asp  of 
the  poor  of  that  religion,  inhabiting  the  parish,  &c«  &c.* 
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—"lliftt  Jo,  my  porter,  nmy  have  ten  ponncb   given 
him."* 

The  will  Icares  her  property  "to  my  dear 
natural  son,  His  Grace,  l^e  Duke  of  S.  Alban's/' 
with  100/.  to  each  execator.  The  bequest  for 
"poor  prisoners"  is  noticeable:  Nelly's  father 
was  said  to  have  died  in  prison  at  Oxford,  and 
she,  remembering  this,  "gloried"  all  her  life  in 
reheving  "  poor  prisoners." 

Dr.  Tenison  boldly  preached  an  affectionate 
sermon  for  her  funeral,  not  without  incnrring 
obloquy :  he  made  it  imperative  in  his  own  will 
that  no  one  should  preach  any  funeral  sermon 
for  him  ! 

She  died  in  November  1687,  aged  37 — the 
exact  day  is  not  known — of  **  apoplexy, ^^ 
Readers  who  are  aware  of  the  significance  of  a 
large  cerebellum  and  thick  neck,  will  think 
leniently  of  Nelly's  sensuous  career,  and  be 
thankful  she  was  so  different  from  the  Pompa- 
dours, Catherines,  and  Fortsmouths. 

We  may  add  that  Eleanor  Gwyn  could  not 
write  much,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of 
better  opportunities ;  and  that  she  used  to  sign 
with  a  clumsy  E.  G.  half  an  inch  high  and  wide, 
painftdly  dotted  at  the  first  and  last  points  of 
contact  between  pen  and  paper.  Also,  that 
little  attention  is  due  to  stories  of  her  having 
lived  here,  there,  or  anywhere ;  there  are  more 
houses  with  which  tradition  has  connected  her 
name,  than  there  are  watches  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. She  was  to  have  been  made  Countess  of 
Greenwich,  if  the  king  had  lived,  but  it  is 
better  for  her  memory  that  she  died  untitled, 
imd  that  the  English  think  of  her  as  she  is 
painted  on  the  sign-board  at  Chelsea,  only  a 
pretty  girl  with  a  pet  lamb  at  her  side. 


*  It  was,  besides,  one  of  her  last  requests  to  the  Duke 
of  St.  Alban's,  that  he  woald  canse  to  be  laid  out  every 
Christmas  twenty  pounds  in  relieving  poor  debtors. 


We  grieve  over  Nell,  and  cry,  How  happy  die 
might  have  made  an  honest  man's  house ! — we 
cannot  help  it.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  and 
Charles  might  have  been  a  worse  man  than  he 
was,  if  he  had  not  been  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  so  sunny  and  kind  a  nature.  It  is 
worth  notice  that  her  repentance  seems  to  have 
been  quite  free  from  gall  and  gloom. 

We  hope  this  little  labour  of  ours, — (intro- 
ducing one  of  Mr.  Cunningham's) — ^wiU  not  have 
been  in  vain,  and  that  some  reader  who  has 
hitherto  thought  of  Nell  only  as  a  vain,  de- 
bauched, worthless  woman,  may  now  find  a 
degree  of  significance  in  the  words  of  Charles 
Lamb  with  which  we  started.  Goodness,  be 
assured,  does  not  depend  upon  the  notions  of 
cliques,  and  is  found  in  playhouses,  and  even  in 
worse  places.  In  particular,  women,  with  their 
naturally  superior  morale,  and  greater  imitable- 
ness,  have  generally  some  cultivable  germ  of 
feeling  in  their  characters,  from  which  their 
redemption  may  be  made  to  grow.  We  remem- 
ber being  mucli  affected  by  an  account  in  the 
papers  of  a  few  months  back,  of  a  poor,  lost  girl 
at  Cambridge,  who  was  hrohen-hearted  over  a 
young  collegian  who  had  died  on  her  bed :  we 
wondered  whether  any  one  in  the  town  thought 
of  the  "  spark  divine "  in  this  yoimg  creature, 
and  sought  to  fan  it  into  a  heavenly  flame ! 

We  are  conscious  that  a  danger  attaches  to  read- 
ing,— and  to  writing, — ^such  papers  as  those — 
a  danger  that,  except  in  staid  and  settled  charac- 
ters, the  boundary  lines  of  virtue  and  vice  may 
be  partially  obliterated.  We  would  therefore 
beg  the  "general"  reader  not  to  dismiss  this 
story  of  Nell  Gwyn  lightly,  but  to  remember 
that  Christian  self-eontrol  is,  practically,  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  the  sure  means  to  the  hap- 
piness which  impulsive,  but  ill-regulated  good- 
ness too  often  misses. 


ON    GENTEEL    THIEVES. 
By  John  Bbown,  Shopeeefeb. 


I  AX  a  shopkeeper,  standing  behind  a  shop- 
coimter,  where  I  have  stood  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years.  Prom  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
people  pass  my  shop  every  day  of  the  week  except 
Sunday,  and  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
come  into  it  in  the  course  of  the  fifteen  hours 
that  it  stands  open ;  and  itis  my  business  to  do 
the  best  I  can  witii  them.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  reader  thathe  should  know  what 
I  sell,  or  whAt  I  don't  sell,  and  he  need 
^odM|fa>  no  revelfttions  of  that  kind.  I  am 
g4B^^  give  hiin  the  benefit  of  my  expe-| 
riett^/jand  the  experiience  of  an  xmfortuhate 
friend  of  min^;'  «ow  no .  more,  with  regard  to  a 


difficulty  with  which  a  shopkeeper,  sooner  or 
later,  is  sure  to  have  to  deal,  and  which  he 
must  deal  with  somehow,  and  should  know,  as  a 
man  of  business,  how  to  manage  prudently  and 
economically. 

When  I  first  began  life  behind  the  counter,  I 
began  to  study  human  character  from  that  ad- 
vantageous stand-point  (that,  I  think,  is  the 
word)  which  the  position  of  a  shopkeeper  affords 
him.  The  hypocrisy  whioh  cloaks  a  man,  or 
woman  either,  when  he  or  she  comes  to  market, 
M[  but  of  a  thin  transparent  kind,  and  is  apt  to 
fall  off  and  disappear  in  the  process  of  driving  a 
bargain.    It  is  surprising  what  an  insist  of  the 
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•  ^meduaeagfteraaddu^KMBitionof  a  regularcnB- 
tomer  one  gets  by  sapplying  him  constantly  ^th 
the  neceaaaries  or  the  luxuries  of  life  in  exchange 
for  his  money.  I  doubt  if  any  fftther  confessor 
ever  gets  the  gauge  of  his  penitents  so  correctly 
as  does  the  batcher,  the  fishmonger,  the  ^ine- 
morchant,  who  have  the  care  of  ti^t  other  con- 
science, the  stomach — or  even  the  taUor  or  linen- 
draper,  who  do  but  adorn  his  outer  husk. 

Jf  men  and  women-kind  in  general  knew 
themselves  but  half  as  well  as  their  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers  know  them,  they  would  spare 
ns  who  stand  inside  the  counter  an  infinite  deal 
of  trouble,  and  themselves  some  expense ;  but 
that  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  few  people 
pick  up  till  late  in  life,  and  most  people  never. 
They  never  think  that  we  see  them  as  they  are 
— ^that  we  take  their  moral  measure,  so  to  speak, 
to  a  nicety ;  Mid  stUl  less  do  they  think  how 
little  time  it  requires  for  an  old  hand,  like  my- 
self for  instance,  to  reckon  them  up.  Sut  we 
do  it,  neverthel^,  with  as  much  coirectness  in 
most  cases  as  we  tot  up  a  page  in  the  ledger — 
and  we  must  do  it,  or  we  should  be  deceived  to 
our  loss  offcener  than  we  are,  which  is  a  great 
deal  too  often.  The  fact  is,  we  see  more  of  the 
human  face,  at  the  moment  when  the  least  god- 
like and  least  magnanimous  of  the  owner's  pro- 
pensities are  active,  than  any  other  class  of  men 
ever  see :  this  study  is  indeed  always  before  us, 
and  we  must  be  blockheads  indeed  if  we  could 
not  learn  fiom  an  ever  open  page  to  read  its 
written  language.  Whom  to  trust — and  to 
whom  to  refiise  credit  when  credit  is  demanded 
— 4his  is  the  principal  difficulty  we  have  to 
solve.  Without  being  phrenologists,  we  are  able 
to  read  that  riddle  tolerably  well — at  least  I  can 
speak  for  myself.  I  don't  lose  much  by  bad 
debts,  and  when  a  man  cheats  me,  I  always  feel 
inclined  to  blame  myself  more  than  him,  because 
I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  put  it  in 
his  power  to  do  it.  There  are  other  difficulties, 
however,  besides  this ;  and  the  one  to  which  I 
am  going  to  call  attention  is  that  difficulty  with 
which  Mr.  Moule  has  been  lately  hampered,  and 
which  he  has  managed  so  imprudently  in  the 
case  of  that  virtuous  Mrs.  Bamsbotham  who 
stole  his  pocket-handkerchiefe,  and  who  wasn't, 
and  couldn't  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  British  law  and  of  a  British  jury, 
be  punished  for  the  theft. 

Let  me  say  something,  then,  about  Lady 
Thieves,  and  inform  Mr.  Moule,  and  Mr.  Everj- 
body  Else,  how  I  have  learned  to  handle  that 
sort  of  business.  When,  I  first  opened  shop 
I  knew  nothing  about  it — had  never  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  it ;  and  when  one  day  I  saw  a 
genteel-loolung  young  girl  drop  her  cambric 
handkerchief  upon  an  article  which  I  usually 
sold  for  a  guinea,  and,  taking  both  up  together, 
convey  them  to  her  pocket,  I  seized  her  uncere- 
moniously, hauled  her  into  my  little  back-room, 
rung  the  bdl  for  the  maid,  had  her  searched, 
ioond  the  aitide  npon  her>  sent  &r  a  Bow-street 


offlfier  (thflve^  were  no  polioemfin  ften),  and  gave 
her  into  custody.  What  a  fool  I  was,  to  be 
sure !  It  happened  that  her  father-was  a  clergy- 
man, backed  by  high  connections,  and  loolong 
forward  to  be  a  bi^op  before  long.  He  bailed 
her  out  in  no  time— came  down  upon  me  vith 
a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  threats  of  transporta- 
tion for  life — ^badgered  my  serving-wench  out 
of  her  wits  first  himself,  and  then  set  a  hatchet- 
faced  fellow  to  cross-examine  her,  who  drove 
her  clean  bewildered — ^more  fool  I  for  letting 
him  do  it ;  but  I  knew  no  better  then.  I  eaw 
it  would  never  do  to  take  the  case  to  trial  with 
such  a  witness,  and,  by  Jove,  she  saved  me  tho 
trouble  by  bolting  away  before  the  day  of  trial 
came.  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  cha^, 
and  protend  that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Tho 
clergyman  talked  of  prosecuting  me  for  a  con- 
spiracy ;  but  he  had  some  conscience,  and  onh/ 
talked ;  the  girl,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  confessed 
the  theft  to  Um.  As  it  was,  I  got  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  monster ;  and  only  recovered  my  cha- 
racter by  acknowledging  that  I  must  have  been 
drunk  at  the  time  and  didn't  know  what  I  was 
about — I,  who  was  never  drunk  in  my  life  ! 

That  affair  cost  me  fifty  pounds  in  cash,  and 
damaged  my  connection  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
two  hundred  pounds  more.  I  should  have  been 
ruined,  but  the  parson  got  his  bishoprick,  and 
left  my  neighbourhood :  I  put  a  new  name  on 
my  sign-board,  and  in  time  the  event  was 
forgotten. 

I  had  learned  a  valuable  lesson.  The  next 
lady-thief  who  favoured  me  with  a  visit,  did 
me  the  honour  to  rob  me  to  the  amount  of  two- 
pounds'ten.  She  did  it  so  clumsily,  that  I  could 
not  avoid  seeing  her.  I  afiected  not  to  notice  it ; 
smilingly  took  her  order  to  the  amount  of  a  few 
shillings,  and,  when  I  sent  home  the  goods,  pnt 
the  stolen  article  down  in  the  bill.  She  called 
next  day,  and  with  the  utmost  affiibility  in- 
formed me  of  the  mistake  I  had  made  in  charg- 
ing an  article  which  I  had  not  sent,  and  which 
she  had  not  ordered-  She  brought  her  "  com- 
panion" with  her,  to  prove  that  the  article 
charged  was  not  in  the  packet  of  goods  sent — 
which  of  course  I  knew  well  enough.  I  ad- 
mitted "  the  mistake"  with  perfect  good-humour, 
and  she  went  away.  It  will  be  acknowledged 
that  I  had  learned  my  lesson  well — ^but  though 
I  congratulated  myself  on  that  score,  I  thought 
the  teaching  too  expensive,  and  resolved  to  try  a 
different  |dan  next  time.    I  had  not  long  to 

wait  for  an  opportunity.     Lady  S ,  the 

wife  of  a  Baronet,  took  a  fancy  to  some  property 
of  a  rather  rare  description,  and  concealed  it  in 
the  folds  of  her  sleeve.  When  she  had  made 
her  purchases,  I  requested  her,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  I  had  something  remarkable  to  show 
her,  to  step  into  the  parlour.  Closing  the  door 
after  her,  "  Tour  ladyship  is  not  aware,"  said  I^ 
"  of  what  you  have  done — I  have  observed  that 
at  times  you  are  very  abstracted  in  your  vast- 
ner  ^  allow  me  to  show  you  what  you  have  been 
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Vitli  that  I  caught  her  firmly  by  the 
arm,  and  in  aa  instant  drew  forth  my  property. 
She  blushed  red  as  fire,  and  her  eyes  flashed^- 
but,  leoovenng  herself  in  an  instant,  she  burst 
into  a  laugh,  and  oiied,  ''  Beally,  Mr.  Brown,  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you — who  would  have 
thought  I  had  been  so  distraite  ?  why,  really,  I 
should  have  robbed  you  without  knowing  it.'' 
"Hardly  that!"  I  thought  to  myself ;  but  I  held 
my  peace,  bowed  smilingly,  and  attended  My 
lidy  to  her  carriage. 

Lady-thief  ITumber  Three  was  a  Dowager,  of 
three  score  at  least,  who  came  at  regular  inter- 
vals, who  bought  pretty  freely,  but  always  stole 
as  much  as  she  could.  This  was  a  difficult  case, 
and  I  hardly  knew  how  to  deal  with  it.  She 
TTore  a  large  pocket  to  contain  the  plunder,  and 
was  constantly  dropping  something  into  it.  If  I 
taxed  her  with  theft,  I  should  lose  her  custom, 
and  that  of  her  connection,  which  was  large,  and 
of  a  high  class.  I  could  not  persuade  her  that  she 
plundered  unconsciously;  shewas  too  wide  awake 
for  that.  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  keeping  a  pro- 
fessional pickpocket  on  the  premises,  to  rescue  my 
own  property  from  her  gripe,  but  feared  the  re- 
medy might  prove  worse  than  the  disease.  One 
resource  remained :  I  had  kept  a  pretty  accurate 
account  of  all  that  she  had  purloined  during  the 
sk  months*  patronage  she  had  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  when  I  mado  out  her  account  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  I  set  down  each  article  at  its 
proper  date.  The  old  lady  sent  her  steward  to 
settle  the  account,  to  which  she  mads  no  objection  ; 
but  she  never  again  entered  my  shop. 

I  shall  not  go  on  with  the  catalogue.     Lady- 
tbieves  are  no  rarities,  and  need  not  be  described 
mdiridually.     Thirty-five  years*  practice  as  a 
working  shopkeeper,  have  taught  me  the  safest 
mode  of  managing  them,  and  that  I  follow ;  but 
they  are  a  disgraceful  nuisance,  and  a  constant 
wurce  of  pecuniary  loss.   "When  they  make  their 
appearance  in  my  shop,  I  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.    If  it  is  a  young  girl,  new  to  the 
trade,  I  sometimes  bring  home  the  theft  to  her, 
sffld  talk  to  her  seriously;    and  if  sho  exhibits 
E^  of  shame  and  penitence,  I  let  her  go.   If  I 
think  proper,  I  sometimes  send  for  her  parents, 
and  lay  the  matter  before  them ;  but  this  is  not 
always  a  safe  method — since  in  more  than  one 
JJistance  the  mother  has  induced  the  child  to 
deny  the  theft  after  she  had  confessed  it  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  with  all  the  evidences 
of  the  crime  complete.     On  one  or  two  occa- 
aons,  I  have  made  the  thief,  when  she  had  money 
^  her  purse,  pay  for  the  stolen  articles  and  keep 
them  ;  but  fer  more  frequently  have  I  allowed 
them  to  walk  clear  off  with  the  plunder,  to  save 
the  bother  and  the  expense  of  a  disturbance.  No 
farther  back  than  yesterday  morning,  a  newly- 
wedded  couple  came  to  the  shop — the  husband 
Iwught  his  young  wife  a  handsome  present,  and 
^,  in  the  most  bare&ced  manner,  stole  the 
fellow  to  it.     What  could  I  do  ?    There  were  a 
dozen  people  there.    If  I  had  tziken  her  up,  I 


should  have  driven  them  all  away,  and  pedie^s 
had  a  tumult  round  the  house  all  the  moiBiag ; 
uid  what  a  skeleton  I  should  have  set  up  in  that 
poor  bridegroom's  house  for  the  rest  of  his  days ! 

Some  years  ago,  a  fine,  handsome  creatmro 
committed  a  theft  too  serious  to  be  passed  over. 
She  did  it  in  such  trepidation,  that  I  felt  sore  it 
was  her  first  crime.  I  did  not  like  to  expose  her 
even  to  my  shopman  and  boys^  as  I  should  have 
done  by  calling  her  into  the  next  room.  I  put 
on  my  hat  and  followed  her  out.  I  came  up 
with  her  in  the  Park,  and  bidding  her  not  to  hie 
alarmed,  taxed  her  with  the  theft.  She  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  I  not  carried  her 
to  a  seat,  where  she  fainted.  She  soon  revived, 
and  her  first  movement  was  to  restore  my  pro- 
perty, exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  passion,  of 
grief  and  shame.  Shopkeepers,  I  suppose,  have 
no  sympathies — ^but  I  asked  her  what  induced 
her  to  conunit  such  an  act,  "  which  I  am  sure," 
said  I,  ''you  never  committed  before."  She 
told  me  her  story.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  led  a  dissipated  life,  and  run 
through  a  fine  property — ^he  was  hiding  from 
creditors,  and  without  bread  to  eat — she  had  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  governess  in  an  aristocratic 
family ;  she  had  parted  with  everything  for  his 
sake  that  she  cotdd  part  with,  and  it  was  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  means  of  subsistence  that  she 
had  robbed  me.  I  offered  to  lend  her  the  sum 
sho  wanted,  upon  her  promise  to  repay  it  on  the 
receipt  of  her  salary :  she  accepted  the  loan,  and 
repaid  it  punctually.  I  have  seen  her  since  ^- 
quendy,  restored  to  the  position  she  formerly 
occupied — ^and  she  does  not  avoid  my  shop. 

I  could  tell  a  different  story  from  this — of  a 
woman  who  robbed  me  many  times  before  I 
caught  her  in  the  act,  whose  husband,  a  profes- 
sional gentleman,  when  applied  to,  readily  paid 
the  costs — ^and  who  thieves  systematically  to 
supply  the  means  of  her  own  extravagance  and 
secret  sottishness,  for  which  his  liberal  allowance 
for  housekeeping  is  not  enough.  It  may  be  said, 
that  such  instances  as  these  ought  to  be  exposed, 
and  to  be  met  by  the  punishment  of  the  law — 
and  I  think  they  ought ;  but  though  my  neigh- 
bour Jones,  the  hatter  (people  don't  steal  hats), 
says  I  do  no  better  than  compound  a  falony  in 
passing  such  cases  over,  I  shall  continue  to  com- 
pound, if  it  is  compounding,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  I  am  not  going  to  bo  badgered  by  a 
scoundrel  counsel  in  a  horsehair  wig,  or  to  stand 
and  be  grinned  at  by  a  Tom-fool  jury,  who  can't 
see  a  robbery — when  **a  lady's  in  the  case," 
while  a  despicable  ^bamp  who  is  hired  to  tell 
lies,  accuses  me  of  a  conspiracy  to  entrap  amiable 
ladies  into  my  net.  I  know  what  a  villain 
of  that  sort  means  when  he  talks  in  that  way. 
He  only  teUs  me  that  there  is  no  law  to  puaiah 
the  rich^-and  that  I  knew  before.  I  doa't  go 
to  the  law  in  such  a  case,  and  don't  intend  to  go 
any  more.  When  I  catch  a  poor  vagabond 
helping  himself  to  my  goods,  of  course  I  give 
him  in  charge  to  the  police ;   off  he  goes,  to 
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prison,  and  to  the  treadmill  or  the  hulks.  But, 
bless  you,  treadmills  and  hulks,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  Were  not  made  for  ladies  and  gentlefolks, 
though  they  should  happen  to  be  thieves ;  that's 
a  kind  of  treatment  that  don't  suit  their  nerves 
at  all,  and  is  only  meant  for  poor  people,  who 
have  no  nerves,  and  can't  by  any  means  be  the 
subjects  of  "  morbid  hallucinations"  and  "  con- 
stitutional changes,"  and  those  polite  and  re- 
fined affections  peculiar  to  pickers  and  stealers 
in  high  Hfe.  No ;  when  you  get  these  to  deal 
with,  you  must  compound — ^if  you  do  anything ; 
and  if  the  theft  is  to  no  great  amount,  the  best 
thing  is  to  do— nothing  at  all. 

In  justice  to  the  lady-thieves — it  is  the  only 
justice  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  render  them 
— ^I  ought  to  say  that  they  do  not  stand  alone 
in  the  enviable  position  they  occupy.  There  are 
a  good  many  gentlemen  amateurs  in  the  same 
line.  It  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish  these 
from  the  professional  swell  mob,  as  they  have 
neither  the  ease  nor  the  pompous  swagger  of  this 
latter  class ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy 
thing  to  manage  them.  The  biest  way  is  to  pass 
the  theft  off  as  a  good  joke,  if  you  can,  as  then 
you  get  paid  for  the  article,  and  the  affair  ends 
pleasantly.  Kicking  a  fellow  out  of  the  shop, 
will  do  in  some  insbmces ;  but,  to  do  this  safely, 
you  must  choose  your  subject.  There  is  an  old 
gentleman,  a  family  man,  with  daughters  and 
nephews  and  nieces,  whom  he  brought  to  the 
shop,  who  has  robbed  me  for  years.  He  never 
spends  much,  and  for  every  shilling  he  spends 
he  will  steal  half-a-crown  if  he  can.  So  long 
as  it  paid  to  let  him  alone,  I  did  let  him  alone, 
making  a  profit  out  of  his  connection ;  -  but 
when  his  family  married  and  settled  elsewhere, 
and  I  lost  their  custom;  I  hit  upon  a  plan  for 
stopping  his"  depredations — and  this  is  how  I  do 

•  it.  Whenever  he  comes  in,  I  fix  him  with  my 
eye,  putting  my  hands  in  my  pockets  and  staring 
at  him  point-blank.  Whatever  he  wants,  others 
serve  him  with,  but  I  never  take  my  eye  from 
his  face.  He  can't  stand  that  long ;  he's  nearly 
done  for  already — and  I  don't  expect  to  be 

•  plagued  with  him  above  a  month  longer.  ' 

'  I  need  say  no  more  of  my  own  experience. 

I  have  been  induced  to  say  thus  much,*  only  for 

the  benefit   of  my  brother-shopkeepers,   as  it 

may  be  of  use  to  them,  to  know  how  an  old 

'•  hand  like  me  deals  witii  a  difficulty  to  which 

thiey  are*  most  of  them  to  some  extent,  liable. 

What  misfortunes  may  follow  from  the  adoption 

of  a  different  course^— that  is,  from  reliance  on 

'  the  protection  of  the  law- in  such  a  case — ^will 

'appear:  from  the  following  narrative,   for  the 

'  strict  and  literal  truth  of  which  I  hold  myself 

-  r^isponsible,   the  whole    of  the    ciiitiumstances 

coming  within  my  own  knowledge.         *'• 

Richard  Johnstone,  my  old  school-fellow  and 
friend,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  Medicine. 
He  showed  early  indications  of  talent,  and,  on 
having  school,  was  by  his  own  desire  articled  to 
«  country  suigeon    and  general    practitioner. 


Shortiy  after  receiving  his  diploma,  he  married 
and  settled  in  a  small  town  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Being  a  young 
man  of  good  address,  exceedingly  well-read,  and 
possessing  withal  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  united  to  a  capacity  for  the  hardest 
work,  he  made  his  way  rapidly,  and  speedily 
became  a  popular  favourite.  His  success  in  the 
treatment  of  some  critical  cases  extended  his  re- 
putation to  the  neighbouring  town,  and  he  was 
frequentiy  sent  for  by  the  feshionable  visitants 
who  resided  there  during  the  season  of  summer. 
There  his  abilities  recommended'  him  to  the 
notice  of  a  circle  who  were  in  *  a  condition  to  re- 
munerate them  well-^and/  moved  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  his  patrons,  and-  by-the  claims  of  a 
young  family  now  rising  around  him,  he  took  a 
house  in  the  town,  and  removed  thither  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  practice. '     '  • 

At  C he  continued  to  flourish.  His  gen- 
tlemanly manners  and  conversational  powei^ 
made  him  welcome  in  all  companies;  his  reputa- 
tion increased,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  mono- 
polised nearly  all  the  genteel  practice  :of  the  dis- 
trict. For  Meen  years  more  he  went  on  pros- 
pering, earning  and  spending  upon '  his  family. 
for  whose  education  he  spared  no  expense,  an  in- 
come exceeding  considerably  a  thousand  a-vejir. 
He  never  relinquished  his  old  practice  in  the  ad- 
jacent village,  but  rode  out  regularly  to  visit  tht 
bed-ridden  poor,  to  whom  it  was  his  custom  to 
afford  both  advice  and  medicines  gratuitously. 
It  was  for  their  benefit  chiefly,  and  for  that  o:" 
the  poor  of  the  town,  that  he  had  established  in 
ia  wing  of  his  house  a  small  dispensary,  where  u 
young  man  was  always  in  attendance  to  make  up 
prescriptions  and  to  administer  to  tfifling  easi- 
er accidents. 

One  day,  when  Dr.  Johnstone  had  just  finishcv. 
his  morning  levee,  and  was  preparing  to  go  fortli 
on  his  daily  round,  his  assistant  brought  him  u 
prescription  which,  being  old  and  creased,  he 
could  not  well  decipher,  •  My  old  friend,  when 
he  saw  it,  determined,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  compound  the  medicine  himself.  •  He  stepp'^i 
into  the"  dispensary,  where  stood  a  young  girl  iii 
a  morning  dress,  and,  requesting  her  to  be  seated, 
began  collecting  the  necessary  ingredients.  A- 
he  stooped  to  reach  a  vessel,  he  looked  accident- 
ally into  a  small  mirror  that  lay  on  a  shelf,  anu 
distinctly  saw  the  girl  take- from  a  side- table  r. 
gilt  phisd  of  costly  perfume,  and  then  place  it  iu 
her  pocket.  He  at  once  led  her  into  the  hou?^. 
charged  her  with  the  theft,  and  had  her  searchccl 
by  his  wife  and  daughters.  •  The  delinquent  did 
not  deny  the  crime,  but  refased  to  reveal  her 
name,  and  Ix^caine  excited  and  furious  when 
not  allowed  to  depart.  Poor  Johnstone,  who 
never  dreamed  of  the  consequences,  sent  for  a^ 
officer,  and  had  her  conveyed  to  prison.  That 
act  was  the  ruin  of  him. 

The  girl  vras  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  J— ^ — ,  who,  and  whose  fe-mily,  led  the 
fashions  of  the  place.     The  young  lady  was 
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bailed  OQt,  owing  to  his  influence,  for  a  trifling 
sum ;  and  the  bail  was  forfeited,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  she  was  too  sensitive  to  appear  in 
answer  to  such  an  odious  charge.  The  town 
was  full  of  military  sparks,  who  united  with  the 
Colonel  in  spreading  the  most  infamous  reports 
concerning  Johnstone — ^reports  which  placed  him 
in  the  most  abominable  light,  and  blasted  his 
character  for  ever.  In  less  than  a  month,  every 
house  in  the  town  was  shut  against  him.  Even 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  benefactor  for 
twenty  years,  hooted  him  as  he  walked  the 
streets.  His  eldest  son,  whom,  after  making 
interest  in  his  behalf  for  years,  he  had  at  length 
placed  advantageously  in  the  town  bank,  was 
abruptly  discharged ;  his  daughters  were  shame- 
fully expelled  from  the  school  where  they  received 
their  education ;  and  his  whole  family  consigned 
to  general  ignominy  and  execration. 

Johnstone  lost  his  practice  almost  at  one 
swoop,  and  as  a  consequence  he  lost  his  credit. 
He  had  saved  but  little,  almost  nothing;  and 
was  obliged  to  sell  off  his  property  and  retire 
from  the  town.  The  breaking-up  of  his  house- 
bold,  the  loss  of  his  character,  the  distress  of 
his  family — ^^all  together  had  such  an  effect  upon 
his  spirits,  and  indeed  upon  his  health  and  facul- 
ties too,  that  he  was  never  the  same  man  after- 
wards. He  came  to  London,  and  endeavoured 
to  open  a  connexion  in  a  middle-class  district 
in  Paddington ;  but  the  vile  reports  which  had 
ruined  him  at  C followed  him  here,  and  de- 
feated all  his  exertions.  He  fell  rapidly  into 
poverty ;  his  charming  daughters  declined  into 
governesses  and  ladies'  maids;   his  two  boys 


went  off  to  Australia;  his  wife  died  broken- 
hearted; and  he  himsdi^  doomed  to  a  solitary 
garret,  and  with  nothing  to  subsist  on  but 
the  hard-earned  wages  of  his  girls,  fell  gradually 
into  premature  decay.  To  me,  the  sight  of  ^™ 
for  ^e  last  few  years  of  his  life,  was  a  most 
melancholy  spectacle.  Though  a  mere  wreck  of 
a  man,  he  made  heroic  efforts  to  retain  the  bear- 
ing and  the  garb  of  a  gentleman.  To  the  laat, 
he  arranged  his  seedy  garments  with  the  most 
punctilious  neatness,  and  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  stir  from  his  miserable  garret,  unless  he 
could  appear  in  the  streets  in  polished  boots  and 
snow-white  linen. 

About  two  years  ago,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
strolling  into  my  shop  every  Thursday  evening, 
about  closing  time,  and  there  he  would  sit  and 
talk  about  Uie  old  days  when  we  were  school- 
boys together.  Concerning  the  great  misfortune 
of  his  life,  after  he  had  once  told  it,  I  could 
never  get  him  to  speak  again — ^it  shook  him  too 
much  to  do  so,  and  made  him  ill.  He  dropped  his 
visits  in  the  spring  of  '53,  and  I  never  saw  him 
afterwards.  He  dded,  as  I  learned  subsequently, 
not  in  absolute  want,  but  in  penury,  which  his 
youngest  child,  who  was  with  him  in  his  last 
moments,  did  her  best  to  relieve.  She  could 
not  bury  him,  and  the  parish  laid  him  under- 
ground. 

If  the  Eecording  Angel  have  kept  a  olear  ac- 
count of  poor  Johnstone's  business,  there's  a 
pretty  long  balance  to  be  settled  between  him 

and    Colonel    J and    his    light-flngered 

daughter,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes. 

J.B. 


ME]!T    AND    MOVEMENTS    OF    OTJR    TIMES. 

rv. — NOy-DTTERVENTlOX  AND   ASBmUTIOK.* 


The  true  doctrine  of  international  relations  is 
necessarily  the  outermost  circle  of  political 
science — ^its  right  observance,  the  highest  attain- 
ment in  the  art  of  governing.  Municipal,  na- 
tional, and  universal  interests,  are  the  objects  of 
the  statesman's  regard  in  the  order  of  their  mag- 
nitude, not  of  their  proximity.  As  well  sacri- 
fice the  national  to  the  local,  as  the  universal 
to  the  nationxd.  "  I  am  less  a  Fenelon  than 
a  Frenchman,  and  less  a  Frenchman  than  a 
Bttan,"  was  a  speech  not  more  worthy  of  the 

•  K«port  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  General 
Peace  Congress,  held  in  Frankfort,  August,  1850.  Com- 
piled  from  Authentic  Documents,  under  the  Soperin- 
tcndenec  of  the  Peace  Congress  Committee.  London  : 
P.  »nd  W.  Cash. 

TracU  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy.  No.  I. : 
^on-Intenrention.    London :  Kent  and  Co. 

Prize  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  for  the  Adjust- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  and  for  the  Promotion  of 
UniTerml  Peace  without  resort  to  Arms.  Together  with 
a  fflith  Essay,  oom|)rising  the  Substance  of  the  Rejected 
±^y«.    Boston :  Whipple  and  DarreU. 


Catholic  saint  than  of  the  philosophic  genins.^ 
By  the  same  rule  of  natural  justice  ^at  we  sub- 
ject the  will  of  the  child  to  the  good  order  of 
the  family,  must  we  subject  the  passions  of  the 
nation  to  the. peace  of  the  world.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  human  interests  increases 
with  their  extent  and  importance.  The  rival 
claims  of  contiguous  villages  to  a  right  of  way 
or  a  piece  of  common  land,  may  not  be  more 
easy  of  settlement,  on  the  basis  of  abstract  right, 
than  the  rival  claims  of  two  great  countries  to^ 
a  strip  of  territory  or  a  maritime  privilege. 
Practically,  they  bear  no  proportion.  For, 
whilst  the  villages  can  implead  each  other  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  would  have  to  answer  a  coro- 
ner's inquisition  for  the  boorish  blood  spilt  in 
an  app^  to  arms — the  Qovemments  of  coun- 
tries are  without  law  or  tribunal,  superior  to 
themselves,  and  in  possession  of  standing  armies; 
— ^whioh  are  at  least  as  much  a  declaration  of 
lawlessness,  as  a  defence  against  the  anarchy  of 
imrestrained  injustice.    Hence  the  lai^  impress 
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of  the  red  band  of  war  upon  the  aanaib  of  our 
raoe.  And  hence,  too,  the  lumatoral  imporlanee 
assigned,  inneariy  all  the  Gbyenunents  of  civili- 
sation,  to  the  functions  of  the  diplomatist. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  dreary 
tardiness  of  human  progress,  than  the  absence, 
at  this  day,  of  any  better  arbiter  of  international 
disputes  than  that  same  rode  sword  which 
flashes  in  the  earliest  twilight  of  time — and 
there  can  scarce  be  needed  stronger  assurance 
that  human  progress  is  nevertheleas  a  reality, 
and  its  goal  attainable,  than  the  imperishable- 
ness  of  the  hqoe,  the  distinctness  of  the  predic- 
tion, *'  Men  shall  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more." 
We  may  add,  There  is  no  tendency  of  the  pre- 
sent time  deeper  or  more  decisive,  as  there  can 
be  none  more  benignant,  than  the  tendency  to 
avoid  war  by  the  organisation  of  peace.  De- 
spite the  Raddening  blight  of  the  hopes  which 
flowered  into  confidence  beneath  the  crystal 
arches  of  the  International  Exhibition^-despite 
the  suddenness  and  obstinacy  of  the  storm  which 
nowragee  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere — ^we  are 
sanguine  of  the  establishment,  within  a  very 
few  years,  of  a  principle  and  polity  that  shall 
make  war  between  European  nations  as  im- 
prebablo  as  war  between  two  English  counties. 
The  increasing  intelligenoe  of  Christendom, 
quickened  by  the  experience  of  sufferings  and 
disappointments  novel  to  this  generation,  is  our 
ground  of  confidence  in  the  early  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  international  non-intervention, 
and  the  polity  of  international  arbitration. 
These  we  shall  describe,  as  we  understand  them, 
without  prefatory  reference  to  the  men  con- 
spicuous in  their  advocacy,  but  possibly  ob- 
structive to  their  immediate  advancement. 

Popular  theories  are  usually  expressed  by 
poetical  figures, — and,  though  much  of  error 
in  action  is  inseparable  £x)m  looseness  of  expres- 
sion, it  is  generally  true  that  the  poetioal  figure 
expresses  the  philosophic  as  well  as  the  popular 
idea.  The  reasonings  of  a  Locke  and  a  Bentham 
will  never  succeed  in  obliterating  from  the  heart 
of  a  people  undoubtedly  jealous  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  the  notion  of  paternity  in  the 
Government.  The  Americans,  even  while  en- 
gaged in  a  process  of  oonstitulion-making  and 
chief-choosing  quite  irreconcilable  with  that 
primitive  simplicity,  saluted  Washington  as 
Father  of  his  Country.  So  will  the  great  heart 
of  humanity,  swelling  with  the  germination  of 
that  Christian  doctrine  which  Paul  embodied  in 
a  seminal  sentence,  insist  upon  regarding  all 
civilised  states,  not  as  parties  to  a  compact,  nor 
as  branches  of  a  tree,  but  as  members  of  a 
family — each  of  independent  existence,  but 
imder  mutual  obligations  to  unity  and  help. 
Statesmanship  has  hitherto  failed  to  enunciate  a 
formula  of  foreign  politics  equal  in  obvious 
truthfulness  and  forceful  beauty,  to  that  of  the 
Apostle— "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  earth;" — a 
truth  that  stands  in  the  golden  mean,  midway 


between  that  nuxinre  of  suUime  egotima  and 
martyrlike  nnaelfiahness  whidi  the  ancients  called 
patriotism, — at  once  the  love  of  country  and  the 
pride  of  raoe, — and  that  silliness  of  philanthropy 
which  would  abnegate  all  natural  distinctiona 
for  the  sake  of  an  artificial  cosmopolitanism.  In 
the  light  of  that  truth,  a  proposition  like  the 
following  has  but  to  be  presented,  instantly  to 
be  subsmbed: — 

"That  this  CongresB,  admowledgiiig  the  pnndple  of 
non-iiitenreDtimi,  reoogniseB  it  to  be  the  sole  lig^  of 
every  State  to  regakte  its  own  affidn." 

This  was  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  in  Frankfort,  one  of  a  series  of  meetings 
to  which  we  shall  have  subsequently  to  refer.  It 
was  there  adopted  imanimously,  and  it  could 
hardly  have  been  rejected  by  any  representatiTe 
assembly  in  the  world.  It  had  but  recently 
been  stated, — ^in  words  that  have  since  been 
recalled  with  solemnity,  as  his  last  public  words, 
— ^by  the  most  influential  of  English  states- 
men ;♦  and  it  was  then  sought  only  to  evade  its 
application,  not  to  deny  its  truth,  in  a  House 
inflamed  by  partisanship  to  unusual  boldness  of 
speech.  It  seems  invulnerable  to  any  objection 
but  that  of  its  being  a  truism.  Yet  is  it  the 
most  of  all  political  axioms  pregnant  with  prac- 
tical results,  the  most  difficult  of  observance, 
and  the  most  frequently  violated.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  have  been  first  asserted  f  by  one 
of  our  own  statesmen,  and  no  longer  ago  than 
1822.  The  partition  of  Poland,  the  ware  upon 
revolutionised  France,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
were  consecutive  instances  of  its  violation  that 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  com- 
pelled the  formal  reannouncement  of  the  violated 
principle.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  an  organised 
and  permanent  intervention.  The  Congress  of 
Verona  repeated,  in  1821,  upon  other  soils,  the 
crime  of  1792.  Great  Britain  was  expected  to 
co-operate  against  revolution  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  as  she  had  co-operated  against  revolu- 
tion in  France.     But  the  reflection  of  six  years 


*  In  his  speech  on  Mr.  Koebnck's  foreign  poBcy  mo- 
tion (June  28, 1850),  only  a  few  days  before  his  nntimely 
death.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said :— *<  The  prineipW  for  wfai^ 
I  contend  is  the  prindple  for  which  every  statesman  for 
the  last  fifty  years  has  contended;  namely,  non-inter> 
ference  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries  without 
some  clear  and  undeniable  necessity,  arising  from  dream- 
stances  affecting  the  interests  of  your  own  country.  I 
affirm  that  the  principle  for  which  you  contend  is  the 
principle  contended  against  by  Mr.  Fox,  when  it  was 
employed  in  favour  of  arbitrary  government;  which  was 
resisted  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  at  the 
Congress  of  Verona;  the  principle  which  was  asserted  by 
the  Convention  of  France  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1792,  and  abandoned  by  that  same  Convention  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1793,  because  France  found  it  utterly  im* 
possible  to  adhere  to  It  consistently  with  the  maintenanoe 
of  peace.*' 

t  OperaHveUf  asserted,  that  is.  The  principle  of  non- 
intervention is  distinctly  laid  down  in  Vattel,  and  was 
urged  from  that  authority  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  *'  the  oolleetcd 
experience  of  all  ages,"  in  condemnation  of  the  Doke  of 
Brunswick's  manifesta 
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of  peace  had  taught  her  better  what  was  due 
boA  to  hendf  and  others.  Even  Castle- 
^Kigk  pereeiyed  the  enormous  anomaly  of  inter- 
ference by  a  constitutional  country  against  con- 
Btitatioiudism  in  other  countries.  But  to  G^eorge 
Canning  belongs  the  honour  of  haying  penned 
the  memorable  words  which  assured  all  de  faeto 
goremmentB,  whether  monarchical  or  republican, 
absolutist  or  constitutional,  of  British  recogni- 
tion and  finendsMp ;  and  that  on  the  express 
ground,  that  to  every  people  appertains  the  ex- 
chsiTe  right  of  r^ulating  its  own  internal 
affairs.  Thus  Kon-intervention  became  one  of 
thcBjmbolic  principles  of  Liberalism,  and  its 
inriolate  observance  the  best  hope  of  English 
^pathizers  with  foreign  strugglers  for  freedom. 

It  was  inviolably  observed  by  the  Government 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  refiised  aid 
alike  to  either  of  the  parties  fighting  for  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  and  gave  a  prompt  recogni- 
tion to  the  Citizen  King  of  the  French.  Lord 
Bfthnerston  brought  it  into  disrepute  by  profess- 
ing to  act  upon  it  in  the  struggle  of  Poland  with 
Bflflsia,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  pecu- 
liar relations  between  those  countries  and  our 
own— inasmuch  as  we  were  constituted  the 
guardians  of  Polish  liberty  by  our  assent  to  the 
treaty  which  made  Poland  the  constitutional 
appanage  of  Bussia;  a  distinction  observed  by 
Canning,  in  hiB  energetic  interposition  for  Por- 
tugaeae  independence,  threatened  by  a  Spanish 
anny  of  sympathisers  with  the  absolutist  pre- 
tender. Oar  treaties  with  Portugal  bound 
lis, --he  contended, — to  defend  her  from 
foreign  invasion,  while  the  principle  of  non- 
intenrention  bound  us  to  abstain  Irom  taking 
sides  in  her  domestic  dissensions.  Had  this 
luininous  distinction  been  observed  by  Canning*s 
political  successor,  neither  the  peace  nor  the 
ireedom  of  Europe  would  have  suffered  as  they 
have  done  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  British  Legion  in  Spain  and  the  British 
Bqnadron  in  the  Tagus,  are  instances  of  his 
systematic  deviation  from  the  principle  which 
neyertheless  he  contrived  to  discredit  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Poland  to  Kussia,  of  Cracow  and 
Hnngary  to  Austria,  of  Sicily  to  K'aplos,  of 
Borne  to  France,  and  of  the  Duchies  to  Dcn- 
2iark.  These  modem  examples  convey  the  whole 
history  and  philosophy  of  the  principle — explain 
at  once  why  it  was  so  enthusiastically  adopted 
hy  the  Liberals  of  thirty  years  since,  and  is 
now,  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  them,  a  word  of 
reproach  and  even  of  cursing. 

"What  does  this  non-intervention  principle 
in  real  fact  now  mean  ?"  asks  the  writer  of  the 
tract  named  at  the  foot  of  this  article.  The 
question  has  been  put  in  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment and  helpless  indignation,  in  every 
assembly  and  every  journal  truly  pubating  with 
the  generous  life  of  England— in  the  bitterness 
of  anger  and  despair  by  the  victims  of  despotic 
jntervention  and  constitutional  neutrality ;  un- 
^^pymen!  crushedbytheweight  of  the  shield 


in  which  they  trusted  for  defbace.  Scarcely  in 
the  speeches  of  Kossuth  has  the  question  re- 
ceived more  eloquent  answer,  than  from  the 
pen  of  this  organ  of  the  Friends  of  Italy : — 

It  means  predsely  thSs — ^Interrention  all  on  the 
wrong  side;  Interrention  by  aU  who  chocae,  and  are 
strong  enough,  to  pvt  down  free  movementB  of  peoples 
against  eorrapt  govemments.  It  means  co-operation  of 
despots  against  peoples,  but  no  oo-operation  of  peoples 
against  despots.  It  means  that  if  a  brave  Hongarian 
nation,  provoked,  after  years  of  injury  and  protest  to  a 
universal  revolt  against  a  peijnred  government,  shall 
dafe  to  draw  the  sword  in  seif-definioe,  shall  beat  the 
armies  of  its  perjured  geventment,  and  shall  be  on  the 
point  of  a  well-earned  renovation  of  its  andent  liberties, 
then  it  shall  be  lawM  for  a  Bosnan  Czar  to  step  in,  but 
not  at  all  lawful  for  the  free  English  people  to  drag  that 
interfering  Czar  back.  It  means  that  i^  in  an  Italian 
state  sneh  as  Piedmont,  or  Tuscany,  or  Naples,  there 
should  arise  a  symptom  of  free  life^  then  even  in  defianoe 
of  the  government  of  that  state,  Austria  shall  have  a 
right  to  send  barbarian  troops  to  extinguish  it,  while  no 
other  nation  of  the  world  shall  have  a  right  to  say  Nc^ 
to  Austria.  It  means  that  if,  on  the  flight  of  a  Pope 
from  Rome,  on  his  persevering  refusal  to  return  or  to 
exensse  his  f onetioos  through  regular  deputies,  the 
Roman  people  shall  calmly,  unanimously,  and  wisely 
proceed  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  show  that  they  can 
do  without  Popes  for  their  secular  sovereigns, — then  it 
shall  be  lawfVil  for  a  sister  republic  like  France  to  send  an 
army,  with  a  lie  on  its  banners,  to  compel  the  Romans  to 
take  back  their  Pope  on  his  own  terms,  and  mlawfid  for 
Protestant  Britain  to  do  aught  else  than  look  on  and 
smile.  It  means  that,  over  the  fitce  of  Europe,  a  few 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  paid  and  driUed  by 
despotism,  shall  march  from  spot  to  spot — aeroBB  rivers, 
across  frontiers,  according  to  orders  sent  fh>m  a  few 
great  capital»--doing  foul  work  wherever  they  go^  and 
trampling  out  all  germs  of  high  and  prominng  vitality. 
It  means — God  alone  knows  if  ever  the  occasion  will 
oomo — that  these  hirelings  of  despotism  are  prepared  to 
march  and  countermarch  even  on  our  own  soil  of 
England.  That,  and  much  more,  is  what  Non-inter« 
vention  at  present  practically  means. 

It  is  a  sing:ular  example  of  the  delusiveness 
of  words,  that  we  find  this  earnest-hearted 
Englishman,  seeking  peace  through  war,  making 
the  same  verbal  demand  that  is  made  by  the 
brilliant  Frenchman  of  the  Frankfort  Congress. 
"  Surely,  when  the  rule  of  non-interference  is 
set  up  as  the  sole  rule  of  political  relationship 
between  states,"  says  the  former,  "it  is  implied 
that  this  rule  shall  bo  ahsoUUeJ'  Listen,  on  tho 
other  hand,  to  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  speaking 
from  the  tnbune  in  St.  Paul's  Church : — 

I  do  not  dissemble  from  myself  that  I  am  about  to 
wound  susceptibilities  which  I  honour,  for  I  come  to 
support  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  most 
absolute  terms.  In  my  judgment,  every  principle  which 
is  not  absolute  ceases  to  be  a  principle.  ...  I  com- 
pare it  to  a  bottle  carefully  corked,  but  which  suffers  its 
contents  to  escape  slowly  by  an  unseen  crack.  As  soon 
as  we  admit  one  ezception^-only  one— to  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  we  re-enter,  perforce,  by  way  of 
consequence,  on  the  system  of  armed  peace,  that  system 
which  costs  Europe  a  thousand  million  francs  per  annum. 
As  soon  as  wc  suppose  one  solitary  case  where  a  state 
ought  to  interpose,  were  it  even  to  make  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  respected,  that  supiiosition,  transfbrm« 
ing  itself  into  foresight,  requires  that  such  a  state  should 
not  expose  itself  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  the  conse- 
quence of  its  own  act.  I  defy  any  one  to  answer  to  the 
contrary. 
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I  know  the  side  from  which  the  opinion  I  snitain  is 
aasailable ;  for  more  than  once  I  have  had  to  defend  it 
against  opponents  who  have  said  to  me:  Would  yon 
saffer,  then,  a  foreign  Gk>vemment  to  interfere  in  the 
affidrs  of  a  nation,  without  yoorself  interposing  to  pre- 
yent  it  P .  Whatever  it  may  cost  me,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  for  if  one  state  begins  by 
revising  to  give  an  example  the  most  scnipakns,  of 
respect  the  most  absolute,  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, how  shall  we  succeed  in  introducing  that  prin- 
ciple into  the  new  law  of  nations  ? 

The  orator  insists  upon  an  absolute  inactivity 
of  forces,  and  supports  his  demand  by  an  argu- 
ment from  prudence — ^the  writer  demands  the 
absolute  observance  of  right,  and  leaves  the 
moral  sense  of  his  readers  to  supply  the  argu- 
ment from  justice.  The  latter  doctrine  is  that 
denominated  by  Kossuth  *^  Intervention  to  en- 
force Noij-intervention."  The  former  is  the 
Quaker  doctrine  of  passive  submission;  with 
the  Manchester  difference — ^that  the  submission 
is  to  our  neighbour's  wrongs,  not  to  our  own. 
The  proposition  which  requires  one  nation  to 
sit  still  while  another  nation  is  being  despoiled 
of  all  that  gives  worth  to  national  existence, 
is  destructive  of  the  assumption  on  which 
it  builds  —  for  does  not  the  brotherhood  of 
nations  imply  as  much  their  right  to  one 
another's  help  as  their  independence  of  each 
other's  control?  and  does  not  the  Christian 
morality  which  forbids  the  revenge  of  private 
injuries,  also  enjoin  the  resistance  of  public 
wrong  ?  For  the  religious  faith  which  enables 
a  man  to  oppose  only  passive  courage  to  the 
hand  that  smites  lum,  robs  him,  perhaps 
ravishes  his  household  gods,  we  can  entertain 
a  profound,  though  quite  unsympathetic,  re- 
spect. The  community  so  inspired  so  to  act, 
would  present,  we  think,  a  spectacle  sublime  as 
strange.  But  the  political  morality  which  is 
ostentatious  of  its  belief  in  the  right  and  duty 
of  self-defence, — ^which  makes  costiess  self-pre- 
servation the  rule  of  its  international  policy, — 
hut  which  prohibits  the  lifting  of  a  hand  to 
succour  a  foreign  state,  however  flagrant  its 
grievances,  however  feeble  its  powers,  lest  the 
bare  admission  of  the  right  to  succour  should 
involve  the  necessity  of  self-defensive  pre- 
cautions— ^we  deem  a  morality  without  either 
conscience  or  compassion;  godless  and  inhuman; 
as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  to  the 
genius  of  freedom.  It  would  be  paying  too 
much  homage  to  the  clever  but  unprincipled 
Girardin,  to  ask  whether  he  is  himself  bound 
by  the  logic  which  he  imposed  upon  the  Con- 
gress. That  others  of  its  members,  hardly  less 
able,  and  far  more  in  earnest, — ^men  with  whom 
words  are  something  better  than  the  colours  of 
an  artist  or  the  weapons  of  a  gladiator, — ^have 
suffered  their  hands  to  be  tied  by  this  dialectic 
red-tape,  when  they  might  have  been  grasping 
at  the  Moses'  rod  of  a  European  Exodus,  we  too 
well  know.  That  the  Girardin  reasoning  will 
ever  fasten  itself  upon  the  English  understanding 
is  as  unlikely  as  that  the  countrymen  of  Watt  and 


Davy  will  ever  be  rendered  physically  unpiacticai 
by  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley, — or  the  cojonfzy- 
men  of  Fran^Un  become  transoendentalised  by 
the  writings  of  Emerson.  We  have  too  shrewd 
an  intellectual  eye  not  to  perceive  that  it  is  only 
by  shifting  the  ground  of  argument  from  the 
right  to  the  eiqpedient — ^by  reasoning  backward, 
from  the  consequence  of  an  act ;  not  forward,  to 
its  rectitude — ^by  covertiy  substituting  the  ques- 
tion, How  shall  we  get  rid  of  standing  armies  ?. 
for  the  question.  What  is  the  true  theory  of 
international  relations  ?  —  that  the  brilliant 
editor  of  Za  Fresw  contrives  to  lock  up  in  a 
dilemma  the  imderstandings  of  his  admiring 
auditors.  We  English  are,  moreover,  of  too 
sinewy  a  moral  sense  not  to  break  tiie  fetters 
of  a  logic  which  cripples  the  action  of  our  best 
sympathies. — ^But  we  have  not  a  littie  fear  that 
the  materialism  which  seems  inseparable  from 
exclusively  commercial  activity  and  highly  com- 
fortable habits,  may  And  a  sophistical  justi- 
fication in  language  like  this,  which  is  also  that 
of  M.  Girardin  at  the  Frankfort  Congress : — 

I  revert  to  the  objection  arinng  from  the  sapposed 
intervention  of  a  Qovemment  by  force  in  the  internal 
afibirs  of  another  people,  and  our  daty  to  interpose  to 
prevent  such  encroachment.  In  such  a  case^  one  of  two 
things  must  happen.  Either  the  invading  power  will 
make  itself  odious  by  the  excesses  it  will  have  committed, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  prudently  study  to  avoid 
them.  If  it  does  not  fall  into  any  excess,  ought  it  not 
to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  blood  whidk 
would  have  been  shed  in  war  has  been  spared  ?  I^  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  only  known  how  to  render  itself 
odious, — even  then,  how  great  soever  the  number  of  vic- 
tims we  may  suppose  it  to  have  made,  this  number  will 
be  always  less  considerable  than  that  of  the  victims  whidi 
a  war  would  have  made;  and  everywhere,  while  there 
shall  exist  a  free  pUtform  and  a  free  press,  that  proKand 
that  platform  will  unite  to  brand  its  unworthy  conduct. 
Must  we  believe  this  nothing  ?  That  would  be  to  deodre 
ourselves  strangely,  and,  in  order  to  justify  war,  to- 
calumniate  liberty. 

Kotiiing !  yes,  worse  than  nothing,  if  it  lead 
to  nothing.  The  sympathy  that  is  inoperotiTe, 
except  to  encourage  hopes  never  to  be  fulfilled^ — 
the  reprobation  that  irritates  the  oppressor,  with- 
out consoling  his  victims, — the  friendship  that 
advertises  its  inability  to  defend  even  the  rights 
of  hospitality  (for  would  not  our  Frankfort 
orator  have  declined  to  back  up  Turkey  in  her 
refusal  to  surrender  the  refugees  ?) — ^is  all  that 
the  £ree  presses  and  platforms,  under  a  rule  of 
one-sided  non-intervention,  have  yet  afforded,  or 
ever  can  afford.  Calumniate  liberty  ?  No !  that 
is  done  by  you  who  would  sacrifice  it  to  a  coward 
skin  and  a  slave  life.  It  betrays  a  base  estimate 
of  national  rights  to  speak  of  an  invading  power 
as  ''prudentiy  abstaining  from  excess."  Is  not 
invasion  itself  an  "  excess  " — an  intrusion  like 
that  of  the  assassin's  dagger,  whom  we  do  not 
compliment  on  his  moderation  if  he  fall  to  readx 
the  heart  ?  .And  it  betrays  a  dull  insensibility 
to  the  spirituality  of  human  nature,  to  reckon 
the  Hungarian  life  taken  by  the  Austrian  gaoler 
of  equal  value  with  the  Hungarian  life  taken  b  j 
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a  fiasaBn  soldier — tiie  one,  squeezed  ont  of  the 
patriot  detected  in  his  patrwiasm;  the  other, 
heroically  exposed  under  the  inspiration  of 
patriotism.  Except  men  count,  like  cattle,  by 
the  head, — ^the  sentiment  of  the  Greek  poet, — 
*'  The  day  that  makes  a  man  a  slave,  robs  him 
of  half  has  manhood," — ^must  continue  to  affect 
our  estimate  of  peace  and  war. 

We  conclude,  then,  with  the  representative  of 
the  Friends  of  Italy,  that  the  non-intervention 
principle,  as  expressed  in  the  Frankfort  resolu- 
tion, requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  and  duty  of  causing  it 
to  be  respected,  even  by  force  of  war.  With 
that  addition,  it  seems  to  express  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  theory  of  international  relationship ; 
placing  the  lights  of  each  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  whole;  conceding  to  individual 
states  perfect  freedom  of  internal  development, 
and  promising  to  the  family  of  states  the  per- 
manence of  general  peace. — But  still  there  needs 
an  institution  answering  to  this  principle — an 
organisation  of  powers  adequate  to  the  preven- 
tion of  conflict  by  the  presentation  of  autiiority ; 
—in  short,  a  tribunal,  empowered  to  administer 
the  law  thus  epitomised.  International  Courts 
of  Arbitration,  or  a  Congress  of  Nations,  are 
the  phrases  by  which  we  may  designate  this 
great  desideratum. 

The  first  distinct  proposition  of  an  interna- 
tional tribunal,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  war,  is 
that  of  the  Gennan  philosopher,  Kant,  who  says, 
in  his  Essay  on  Perpetual  Peace  (published  in 
1795),  **  What  we  mean  to  propose  is,  a  General 
Congress  of  Nations,  of  which  both  the  meeting 
and  the  duration  are  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  League,  and  not  an  indis- 
soluble Union,  like  that  which  exists  between 
the  several  States  of  North  America,  founded  on 
a  municipal  constitution.  Such  a  congress  and 
such  a  league,  are  the  only  means  of  realising  the 
idea  of  a  true  public  law,  according  to  which 
differences  between  nations  would  be  determined 
by  civil  proceedings,  as  those  between  individuals 
are  determined  by  dvil  judicature,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  war,  a  means  of  redress  worthy  only 
of  barbariaDs."  The  illustrious  sage  supported 
his  proposal  against  the  foreseen  attack  led  by 
tiic  historian  Hegel,  by  the  example  of  the 
Orecian  Confederations  and  of  the  Hanseatic  and 
Helvetic  Leagues.  None  of  these,  however,  ac- 
curately typifies  his  own  grandly  simple  idea. 
The  Amphictyonic  Council,  an  annual  assembly 
of  representatives  from  the  Greek  cities,  or  states, 
had  ibr  its  object  mutual  defence  against  foreign 
^emies,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  tranquil- 
hty  among  its  own  constituents.  The  Achean 
League  and  the  Lycian  Confederacy  appear  to 
have  closely  resembled  the  American  Union. 
The  Hanse  Towns — numbering  at  one  time  as 
nwny  as  eighty — combined  to  make  war,  as  well 
as  to  avert  it;  were  represented  in  a  decennial 
usembly;  and  modified  their  laws  as  commercial 
or  political  motives  might  dictate.    The  Hel- 


vetic Diet,  representing  as  many  as  twenty  in- 
dependent republics,  each  one  at  liberty  to  make 
war  or  peace,  coin  money  or  lend  soldiers,  on  its 
own  account,  can  be  considered  as  little  better 
than  a  periodical  congress  of  ambassadors.     The 
scheme    attributed  to    Henry  the    Fourth  of 
France  was  but  a  scheme,  and  an  ambitious  one 
— aiming    to    confederate  six  hereditary  mo- 
narchies, five  elective  monarchies,  and  four  re- 
publics; perhaps,   in  defence  of  Christendom 
against   Turkey;    perhaps,   in    aid  of  France 
against  Austria.     The  speculations  of  William 
Penn,  of  Nicole  the  friend  of  Pascal,  of  St. 
Pierre,  and  of  Rousseau,  had  prepared  a  reception 
for  Kant's  idea,  but  scarcely  for  his   precise 
project.      There  was,   therefore,   no  historical 
model  for  that  sanctuary  of  peace  which  the 
father  of  the  nineteenth-century  philosophy  in- 
vited the  kings  and  peoples  of  this  war-accursed 
world  to  erect;   and  the  invitation  was  soon 
drowned  in  the  roar  of  an  unparalleled  confiict. 
It  had  fallen,  however,  upon  ears  from  which  it 
would  not  lightly  pass.     The  giant  brain  of 
Napoleon  had  been  penetrated  by  it,  and  it  will 
be  found  among  the  Ideas  Napoleonic  promul- 
gated from  St.  Helena.      The  restoration  of 
peace  was  followed  at  no  great  distance  of  time 
by  the  first  organised  effort  ibr  the  promotion  of 
<'  universal  and  permanent  peace,''  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  London  Peace  Society — at  which 
Southey  levelled  (in  his  Colloquies  on  Society) 
the    unworthy  gibe,    ''It    has   not    obtained 
sufficient  notice  even  to  be  in  disrepute."    The 
first  American  Peace  Society  was  formed  in 
1828.     Like  its  English  elder  brother,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  long  time  in  maturing  any 
practical    suggestions;    probably    because    the 
fjEulure  of  the  Congress  of  Panama, — an  attempt 
to  procure  for  the  New  World  the  blessings  so 
long  denied  to  the  Old,  but  a  premature,  and 
therefore  abortive  attempt — ^had  indisposed  the 
American  mind  to  receive  such  suggestions.    Ta 
the  Hon.  Judge  Jay  belongs  the  honour  of 
initiating  a  proposition  capable  of  being  urged 
for  immediate  adoption, — and  to  William  Ladd^ 
of  Boston,  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  distinguishing 
between  an  International  Congress  and  an  Inter- 
national Tribunal ;  the  former,  a  legislative,  and 
the   latter  a  judicial,   institution.      The   first 
general  Peace  Congress, — ^held  in  London,  in 
June  1843,  and  attended  by  Sharman  Crawford, 
Eichard  Cobden,  Joseph  Hume,  and  Dr.  fiowring 
— ^may  be  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
Peace  movement — the  motion  of  political  and 
religious  elements  in  a  common  direction,  but 
not  in  one  identical  stream,  though  the  parallel 
lines  lie  so  close  as  to  be  often  undistinguuhable. 
At  this  Convention,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : — 

That  thi«  Convention  earnestly  recommends  to  Qovern- 
ments,  members  of  legislative  bodies,  and  public  function- 
aries, tbe  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  for  the 
adjustment  of  international  differences ;  and  that  stipnla- 
tioDS  be  introduced  into  all  international  treaHes  to  provide 
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for  Hm  mode  of  lu^Jartment,  whereby  reooorse  to  war  may 
Iw  entirely  avoided  between  such  nations  as  shall  agree  to 
abide  by  such  stipulation. 

That  while  recommending  the  plan  of  Judge  Jay,  which 
broposes  that  nations  should  enter  into  treaty  stipulations 
to  mer  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  a  friendly 
power,  as  a  measure  the  most  immediateUf  available  for 
the  prevention  of  war,  we  still  regard,  as  peace  societies 
have  from  their  origin  regarded,  especially  as  set  forth  by 
the  late  William  Ladd,  Esq.,  a  Congress  of  Nations,  to 
settle  and  perfect  the  code  of  international  law,  and  a 
fi^  Court  of  Nations,  to  interpret  and  apply  that  law 
for  the  settlement  of  all  national  disputes,  as  that*  which 
ehould  be  further  kept  in  view  by  the  friends  of  peace, 
and  urged  upon  the  Gtovemments  as  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical xm>des  of  settling  peacefully  and  satisfactorily  such 
international  disputes. 

"Was  it  erer  before  proposed  to  remedy,  by  a 
method  so  self-coimnended  to  our  reason  and 
hope,  an  evil  so  enormous  and  far-reaching  ?  Ad- 
mitted, that  war  is  a  lesser  evil  than  submission 
to  injustiee  or  dishonour — ^must  it  not  also  be 
admitted  that  a  means  of  avoiding  both  the  sub- 
mission and  the  conflict,  would  be  an  incalculable 
blessong  ?  And  to  what  malignant  influence  do 
we  owe  it  that  our  choice  must  be  made  between 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  evils,  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  an  unmixed  good — good  that  must  be 
OMesured  by  the  evil  to  which  it  is  opposed  ? 
The  idea  of  arbitration  is  so  familiar  in  an  age  of 
universal  commerce,  that  ite  application  to  in- 
ternational disputes  seems  at  least  as  reasonable 
as  the  use  of  those  written  engagements  which 
statesmen  had  so  long  before  learned  of  the  mer- 
chant to  exact  of  one  another.  And  in  countries 
accustomed  to  the  enactment  and  administration 
of  law  by  constituted  assemblies,  the  codification 
of  the  law  of  nations,  in  order  to  ite  regular  dis- 
pensation, would  seem  no  extraordinary  project. 
Yet  did  these  conjoint  propositions  excite  Kttle 
but  ridicule  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation ; 
and  receive  ftum  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
some  years  later,  only  a  hasty  dismissal.  We 
can  scarcely  recall,  from  memory,  the  objections 
that  were  made  —  we  know  of  no  book, 
oxoept  Hansard,  and  the  newspaper  flies,  in 
which  they  are  written — ^we  know  of  no 
public  man  who  would  risk  bis  reputation  for 
sagacity  and  good-feeling  by  re-stating  them, 
without  a  prefatory  admission  that  their  force  is 
but  temporary.  No  one  pretends  that  the  just 
oause  would  fare  worse  at  the  hands  of  disin- 
terested umpires,  than  at  the  hands  of  warrior 
diplomatists — ^nor  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  induce  the  great  Powers  to  entrust  their  in- 
terests and  honour  to  such  referees — nor  that  an 
engagement  thus  to  decide  disputes  would  not 
be  faithfully  observed.  It  is  in  the  domestic 
consequences  of  adopting  this  most  rational  and 
beneficent  course,  and  in  the  ulterior  views,  real 
or  supposed,  of  its  advocates,  that  opponents 
find  their  argument  or  their  jest.  The  dissolu- 
tion,— at  least,  the  very  considerable  reduction 
—of  what  are  called,  with  unconscious  irony, 
our  "peace  establishments,"  is  a  justly  favourite 
topic  with  the  advocates  of  arbitration  treaties. 


They  rightly  aigue  IhUt  the  peaee  wMeh  re^ 
quires  for  its  preservation  an  annual  expen- 
diture, in  Enghmd,  of  seventeen  millions  steriing 
— in  Europe  at  large,  according  to  a  Grerman 
stetisticia^  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
millions,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
— a  larger  number  of  armed  men  than  at  the 
height  of  the  last  great  war,  and  navies  &r  more 
powerful  than  Nelson  commanded  or  encountered 
— that  this  costly  peace  is  but  an  armistice ;  a 
prolongation  of  the  pecuniary  evils  of  war,  and  a 
provocation  to  its  renewal.  They  lodge  in  every 
thrifty  household  a  motive  to  support  their 
proposition,  when  they  point  out  that,  would 
the  Governments  of  Europe  bind  themselves  to 
arbitrate  instead  of  fight,  their  industrioins  sub- 
jecte  would  be  saved  the  burden  of  sustaining 
those  four  millions  of  men  whose  labour  is  de- 
struction, and  whose  consumption  is  unstinted. 
But  in  this  unmingled  benefit  to  the  peoples, 
their  rulers  discern  a  cause  of  losses  worse  tiian 
those  of  war.  To  the  absolute  monarob,  whose 
sword  is  his  sceptre,  the  mutual  disannament  of 
nations  would  be  the  abdication  of  a  throne. 
To  the  constitutional  Govemmente,  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  the  "  esteblishments"  for  the 
efficacy  of  n^ociations,  the  suppression  of  popu- 
lar discontents,  the  provisioning  of  the  young 
nobility,  and  the  diversion  of  troublesome 
enei^es, — ^the  dissolution  of  those  establish- 
mente  sounds  like  the  dissolution  of  all  civilised 
society.  Hence  the  uneasy  silence  or  the  re- 
spectful pleasantry  by  which  public  men  in 
England  have  hitherto  answered  a  proposition 
supported  by  an  increasing  force  of  pubHe 
opinion, — ^until  public  opinion  was  set  on  fire 
by  the  Pall-MaU  panic  of  invasion,  and  the 
incendiary  mission  of  Prince  MenschikofT. 
Year  by  year  have  more  numerous  petitions 
gone  up  to  Parliament,  and  more  impos- 
ing delegations  assembled  at  one  or  other 
of  the  European  capitals.  Year  by  year  has 
the  list  of  adhesions  to  the  movement  become 
longer  and  more  lustrous,  till  hardly  a  name 
of  eminence  in  art,  science,  literature,  religion, 
or  philanthropy,  except  it  be  a  name  also  **  com- 
mitted" to  the  existing  system  of  suspended 
war,  is  missed  from  the  catalc^e.  Even  this 
last  exception  would  not  have  survived  another 
year  or  two  of  peace.  The  Government  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  imderstood  to  be  privately  pledged 
to  the  introduction  of  arbitration  clauses  into 
certain  treaties ;  and  it  is  no  less  curious  than 
cheering  that  the  settlement  of  the  Newfoxind- 
land  Fisheries*  question,  on  which  serious  dif- 
ferences had  arisen  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  was  signalised  by  the  agreement 
—duly  certificated  in  diplomatic  form — ^that  any 
future  diflerences  on  the  matter  thus  adjusted, 
should  be  referred,  on  the  demand  of  either 
party,  to  commissioners,  arbitrators,  or  umpires, 
whose  decision  shall  be  "absolutely  final  and 
conclusive,"  We  know  not  whether  this  tri- 
umph of  good  sense  and  humanity  reflects  moro 
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liQDQur  upon  ilifi  American  or  British  GoTem* 
me&t;  bat  W6  are  confideiLt  that  the  public 
sentiiiieiit  of  either  nation  would  suBtaiii  its 
representativea  in  observance  of  the  contraot, — 
and  that  an  example  bo  timely  wiU  be  copied, 
when  the  fever  of  conflict  baa  subsided  to  the 
point  at  which  reason  is  operative,  with  gratefdl 
alacrity. 

Yes!  we  are  sanguine  enoogh  to  anticipate 
that  when  onr  conntr^rmen  again  re- open  nego- 
ciationswith  the  foe  whose  snares  tiiey  have 
set  themselves  to  destroy,  and  whose  power  thoy 
muat  now  break  or  be  themselves  broken, — ^that 
when  another  treaty  of  pacification  shall  be 
o&red    to    the    yet  unhmnbled    successor   of 
Nichobs,  it  wiU  contain,  instead  of  those  pro- 
visions for  fiitare  quarrel  known  as  the  Four 
FointB,  an  engagement  never  more  to  constitute 
the  sword  an  arbiter  of  the  differences  which 
the  ingenuity  of  ambition  may  evoke  and  the 
passions  of  tiie  multitude  inflame.    We  should 
not  despair  of  answering  even  this  Sphinx's 
riddle  which  has  already  cost  so  many  thousands 
of  human  lives,  and  so  many  millions  of  money, 
while  the  answer  is  no  nearer  than  at  first — ^wo 
should  not  despair  of  procuring  its  solution  by  a 
traosatiantic  mediator,  if  the  men  by  whom  such 
a  proposition  is  most  likely  to  be  urged,  had  not 
enfolded  their  speech  for  peace  by  speeches 
against  liberty  and  justice.     Eichard  Cobden 
and   John    Bright    are    the    ''men"    of  this 
"  movement."     Ten  years  ago,  they  made  their 
names  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words."     We  are  forced  upon  this  trite  descrip- 
tion by  the  singularity  of  its  accuracy.     Never 
(lid  politicians  endear  themselves  to  the  domestic 
affections  of  their  countrymen ,  so  quickly  and 
thoroughly  as  did  these  two  obscure  Lancashire 
manufecturers.     Without  any  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance to  aid  them,  they  sprang,  almost  at  a 
bound,  into  notoriety  and  power.   Without  rank, 
learning,  or  wealth,  they  rose,  while  yet  in  the 
fresh  vigour  of  their  age,  to  a  position  from 
which  they  could  look  down  upon  the  prizes  of 
birth,  scholarship,  and  great  mercantile  success. 
The  self- constituted  teachers  of  political  science 
—a  science   they  had  learned  in  the  common 
haunts  of  industry — to  a  people  perishing  of 
ignorance  thereof,  they  unexpectedly  found  them- 
selves credited  with  the  instruction  of  statesmen 
^d  the  achievement  of  a  peaceM  revolution.  In 
six  or  eight  years  they  did  nearly  all  that  was 
done,  by  oral  teaching,  to  convert  the  greatest 
of  commercial  nations  from  errors  almost  as 
old   as   governments    or    merchandise.       The 
ilinister  who   carried    out   their  views,    con- 
fessed the  personal  power  of  Bichard  Cobden, 
and  the  country  ratified   the  acknowledgment 
^>y  a  splendid  gift.     He  merged  the  "  Manches- 
ter manufacturer"  in  the   English  statesman, 
and  travelled  over  Europe  at  once  to  enjoy  his 
triumph  and  extend  his  power.     One  of  the 
wicrowned  kings  of  thought — one  of  the  un- 
attached captains  of  the  people— men  awaited 


with  a  highly  ccmipHnnBtarjoiiiiQtttybb choice' 
of  a  throne  or  a  field.    There  should  have  been 
no  surprise  that  he  took  up  with  the  **  cause  of 
Peace."    llie  sequence  of  thoughts  and  of  events 
alike  dictated  that  choice.    The  '* goldenzooe 
of  plenteous  commerce"  was  but  inseeurely  fas- 
tened, while  the  rude  hand  of  the  warrior  was 
yet  firee.     The  liberation  of  industry  was  in- 
complete, while  the  shackles  of  war  debts  and 
war  taxes  yet  galled  its  limbs.     Having  deli- 
vered the  world  from  the  plague  of  dearth, 
the  world  cried  to  him,  as  Milton  to  Pairfax : 
O !  yet  a  nobler  task  awidts  thy  hand ! 
For  what  can  War  bat  endloK  War  stQl  breed. 
Till  Truth  and  Eight  from  violflace  be  freed? 

!N'or  was  there  much  more  reason  for  sur^ 
prise  at  the  manner  than  at  the  object  of 
this  second  of  our  Hercules'  labours.  Of 
essentially  a  narrow,  though  a  sharp,  strong 
intellect — ^unable  to  see  more  than  one  side  of  a 
question  at  a  time,  and  loving  rather  to  look 
through  a  question  than  at  it— there  was  no 
cause  for  wonder  that  he  argued  the  w«r 
question  with  the  same  dogmatic  vehemenee 
with  which  he  talked  down  Protection.  Un- 
used to  the  gentle  handling  of  human  mo- 
tives which  self-communing  induces,  his  de- 
nunciations of  soldiers  would  be  sure  to 
be  just  as  unsparing  as  his  denunciations 
of  landlords.  Accustcmied,  moreover,  to  judge 
of  all  public  interests  by  the  counting-house 
standard,  and  believing  himgAlf  philanthropic 
because^  he  likes  to  see 'men  well  off,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should,  at  some  time  or  other, 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  extra-Manchester  ad- 
mirers by  preferring  human  interests  to  human 
rights.  Few,  however,  who  remarked  the 
boldness  of  his  attitude  in  the  crisis  of  the 
Hungarian  struggle, — ^urging  the  Government 
to  protest  against  Eussian  interposition,  in  very 
scorn  of  Eussian  power, — and  his  unreserved 
welcome  to  Kossuth, — ^would  have  anticipated 
his  antithetical  yet  undecided  attitude  on  the 
Eastern  Question.  At  Paris,  at  Frankfort,  in 
London,  in  the  meetings  which  preceded  or 
immediately  followed  those  periodical  demon- 
strations, he  had  adhered  to  the  rule  imposed  by 
the  Presidents  on  other  speakers, — ^the  rule  of 
abstinence  from  pending  political  questions. 
But  at  tho  Edinburgh  Congress,  as  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  Manchester,  and  at  Leeds,  his 
language  fiuctuated  between  the  avowal  of  the  ab- 
solute Peace  principle,  and  the  encouragement  of 
ananti-Mohammedancrusade.  And  at  Edinburgh, 
his  former  coadjutor,  Mr.  Bright,  appeared  more 
conspicuously  than  before  on  the  Peace  platform. 
Very  disproportionately  compensated  for  his 
share  of  the  League  labours,  Mr.  Bright  filled 
up  the  intervals  of  a  diligent  parliamentary 
attendance  by  personal  application  to  business. 
There  were  not  a  few  who  begrudged  him  every 
hour  taken  from  the  direct  service  of  his 
country.  His  breadth  and  grasp  of  intellect, 
his  fervid  enthusiasm,  his  heroic  courage,  his 
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unflagging  energy,  and  his  powerM  oratory — all 
embodied  and  made  Tisible,  as  it  were,  in  his 
stalwart  frame  and  beaming  hce — seemed  to 
constitute  him  the  ideal  of  the  new  order  of 
statesmen;  men  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
patrician  order  of  mind ;  members  of  the  ''  no- 
bility of  talent,"  and  with  a  reputation  for  public 
integrity  unsullied  as  the  ermine  of  a  new 
peer.  By  religious  profession,  a  Friend,  he  was, 
or  should  have  been,  exempted  from  the  as- 
tonishment and  ridicule  which  greeted  Mr. 
Cobdon's  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  Peace 
Party.  But  by  the  greater  devotion  of  his 
energies  to  Indian  and  Ecclesiastical  topics,  it 
seemed  to  be  indicated  that'  he  wisely  forbore 
from  meddling,  as  a  politician,  with  questions 
prejudged  by  his  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
only  less  surprise  than  pain  we  have  witnessed 
his  course  in  the  war  debate.  At  the  Edinburgh 
Congress,  in  Parliament,  at  meetings  of  his 
oonstitueoits,  and  in  a  printed  letter,  he  has 
rivalled  Mr.  Gobden  in  the  unreasoning 
violence  of  his  clamour  for  unconditioned 
peace.  In  that  he  has  maintained,  i^-ith 
characteristic  bravery,  the  right  of  free  speech 
on  this  as  on  any  other  topic — ^in  that  he 
has  detected  with  the  acumen  of  a  Lyndhurst, 
and  denounced  with  the  vigour  of  an  O'Connell, 
the  miserable  duplicities  of  diplomacy  which 
preluded,  and  probably  necessitatai,  this  unhappy 
war, — we  hold  his  country  his  debtor.    But  in 


that  he,  like  Mr.  Gobden,  has  screened  the  crimes 
of  Eussia  and  aggravated  the  difficulties  of 
Turkey — attempted  to  palm  upon  Turkey  and 
upon  tiie  peoples  who  honestly  befriend  her  the 
infamous  Vienna  Note — ^has  refrained  from  de- 
nouncing the  perfidy  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment and  the  imbecility  of  our  own,  thereby 
neglecting  an  opportunity  of  service  to  European 
freedom  and  English  progress  which  this  gene- 
ration may  not  recover — ^has  virtually  covered  up 
the  offences  of  a  treacherous  ally  and  a  weak 
or  wicked  administration,  by  crying  aload 
"  Peace  !  Peace !"  when  there  can  be  no  peace— 
by  these  errors  of  judgment  or  temper,  the  fore- 
most men  of  this  great  movement  have,  we  are 
pained  to  believe,  actually  thrown  back  its  bene- 
ficent progress ;  or,  if  not  that,  have  cut  them- 
selves off  fr^m  its  efficient  leadership.  The  fluc- 
tuations of  public  sentiment  are  not  the  least 
violent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  It  should 
not  therefore  take  us  by  surprise  should  the 
most  unpopular  of  English  statesmen  at  this  mo- 
ment, be  suddenly  created  the  dictators  of  a  peace. 
But  in  the  sorrowful  judgment  of  some 
thoughtful  men,  Bichard  Gobden  and  John 
Bright  have  incurred  a  fate  like  that  of  the 
Hebrew  leader,  who  was  permitted  only  to  look 
upon  the  land  which  his  successor  conquered— 
the  land  flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey  of 
substantial  peace  and  blood-bought  fr'eedom. 


ELEGY: 


WRITTEN  ON  A  WET  MORNING. 


Pluit,  plait. 
Semper  plait, 

Saper  caput  ego ; 
Bonom  hat-am. 
Good  for  that-um. 

Ego  volt  habebo ! 


Paddy's  PmnoK. 


Thb  day  is  wet.     I  see  it  won't  clear  up. 

How  drips  the  rain  £rom  yonder  chapel's  tiles! 
How  dull  it  looks — I'll  take  another  cup — 

Duller  than  usual  with  such  sacred  piles. 


Breakfast  is  pleasant,  on  a  mom  like  this. 
With  rolls  and  coffee,  or  with  tea  and  toast: 

There  goes  the  postman,  envious  of  our  bliss — 
Thank  heaven  I'm  not  upon  the  penny  post! 


nr. 


I  wish  the  newsboy  would  but  bring  the  Times — 
My  dear,  you  don't  look  cheerful !    Here  he  comes ! 

Newsboys  don't  mind  about  ''inclement  climes" — 
Those  sparrows  will  be  looking  for  their  crumbs. 
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IV. 


Mary  must  fetch  of  rolls"  three-penn'orth  more — 
"  My  dear !  she  cavkt ;  it's  raining  cats  and  dogs !" 

Good  gracious,  popsy,  what's  a  servant  for? 
She'll  take  her  nmberella  and  her  clogs. 


Now,  the  poor  men  from  Manchester  are  out — 

"My  Christian  friends,  we've  got  no  work  to  do"— 

Now,  Dryasdust  himself  might  find  a  spout 

Bounteous  enough  to  wet  him  through  and  through. 

VT. 

Now,  love,  you'll  turn  your  bedrooms  upside  down. 
Empty  out  drawers,  and  lay  'em  on  the  floor; 

Now,  there's  a  knock ;    some  beggar,  for  a  crown ! 

"Wliose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door." 

VII. 

"Now,  Charles,  you're  too  sarcastic,  if  you  please" — 
My  dear,  now,  you're  mistaken;    I'm  quite  bland: 

"Now,  Charles,  it's  washing-day,  so  don't  you  tease" — 
0  heaven,  "it's  washing-day,"  and  I'm  trepanned! 

VIII. 

'Tis  sloppy,  droppy,  in  the  sloshy  street, 
'Twill  soon  be  damp  and  steamy,  all  inside; 

I  can't  go  out — I'll  supplicate,  entreat — 
Put  off  your  washing,  dear,  and  don't  deride ! 


"My  dear,  I  couldn't  do  it — if  you  knew  — 

It  throws  me  back — there,  don't,  Charles! — get  away!" — 
Your  conduct,  ma'am's  a  sell,  a  dodge,  a  do— 

I'll  take  a  cab  and  ride  about  aU  day — 


I  don't  care  what  it  comes  to — not  at  all; 

I'U  dine  on  turtle,  spend,  ma'am,  any  how; 
And  then,  next  week,  you  won't  go  to  that  ball, 

Because  we  can't  stand  the  expense  just  now. 

XI. 

"  Well,  we'll  put  off  the  washing."     That's  a  dear ! 

Bring  down  the  chess-board  for  a  quiet  game; 
And,  prithee,  wipe  away  that  starting  tear, 

Outside  and  in,  don't  have  it  all  the  same! 

xn. 

I  never  saw  so  deadly  damp  a  day. 

Such  dogged  pertinaciousness  of  wet — 
There  goes  the  potboy  for  his  pots,  his  way 

Cheering  with  song — "We  may  be  happy  yet." 

xni. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  my  friend !"  (as  Longfellow  remarks 
About  the  village  blacksmith)  sing  again! 

We  may  be  happy  yet;    our  vital  sparks 
Shall  flash  defiance  to  the  reign  of  rain! 
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ITAIY  SINCE  THE  EEVOLUTION. 


These  could  be  no  more  useful  contribution,  by 
English  hands,  to  the  great  cause  of  European 
libation,  than  a  book  recording,  with  unim- 
peachable veracity,  animated  style,  and  in  a  small 
compass,  the  aspirations,  struggles,  successes, 
and  sorrows,  of  the  continental  and  peninsular 
Liberals.  The  history  of  periods  parallel  to 
our  own,  however  remote,  may  supply  us  with 
the  most  reliable  principles  of  political  action ; 
but  it  is  from  the  histoiy  of  the  recent  past  that 
we  must  derive  the  living  sympathy  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  that  are  required  to  animate 
and  guide  our  application  of  those  principles. 
The  absence  of  popular  histories  of  this  latter 
kind,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  de- 
plorable diversity  between  our  judgments  upon 
domestic  and  upon  foreign  topics,  which  all 
foreigners  observe  with  surprise,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  mourn  in  exile.  All  wo  English  have 
learned  at  school,  from  the  story  of  Tarquin's 
lust  and  Cassar's  ambition,  that  irresponsible 
power  is  an  evil  cheaply  remedied,  if  it  be  so 
remedied,  by  the  daggers  of  Brutus — from  the 
story  of  the  republic  and  empire,  that  freedom 
and  virtue  are  nearly  inseparable  associates. 
And  in  our  home  politics,  there  is  not  one  of 
UB  but  would  prefer  revolution  to  absolutism, 
or  abstain  from  undermining  by  conspiracy 
the  throne  protected  by  foreign  sabres  against 
the  arm  of  open  rebellion.  But  how  many 
of  us  do  not  shrink  from  contact  with  the 
fugitives  of  Italian  armies,  defeated  by  foreign 
intervention  in  their  conflict  with  domestic 
despots,  as  from  the  fragments  of  some  infernal 
machine  constructed  by  wicked  ambition  or 
sanguinary  fanaticism,  and  containing,  even  in 
its  exploded  members,  the  means  of  possible  de- 
struction to  some  imaginary  fabric  of  law  and 
order?  Beyond  that  small  class  of  active 
politicians,  who  add  to  the  general  admiration  of 
Englishmen  for  courage  and  suffering  in  a 
voluntary  enterprise,  a  more  or  less  intimate 
acquaintance  with  foreign  politics,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  our  countrymen  regard  the  state 
of  parties  in  Italy,  Germany,  Prance,  and  Spain, 
with  an  ignorant  contempt,  inclining  to  a 
positive  aversion  for  "democrats"  and  "dema- 
gogues." It  is  a  consolatory  truth  in  morals, 
that  men  sin  "  more  from  want  of  thought  than 
want  of  heart" — and  we  may  excuse  the 
political  selfishness  of  England  when  we  reflect 
how  small  have  been  her  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  which  would  expand  her 
heart  with  worthier  emotions,  and  nerve  her  arm 
for  a  generous  daring. 

We  do  not  only  lack  books — cheap  and  at- 
tractive books  —  on  the  last  half-century  of 
European  history,  bat  those  we  have  are  for  the 
most  part  inspired  by  the  wrong  spirit.  There 
are  not  wanting  narratives  of  reoont  events  in 
the  Papal  and  Austrian  states  of  .Italy— but  they 


are  restricted  in  their  survey  and  personal  iu 
their  bias.  Mariotti,  Earini,  and  General  Pcpe, 
are  admirable  contributors  to  the  history  desi- 
derated ;  but  have  not  produced  it,  either  singly 
or  in  combination.  l£r.  Wrightson's  volume^ 
seemed  the  veiy  thing  we  craved,  while  we 
looked  only  at  the  title-page,  but  in  his  preface 
we  find  the  avowal  of  prejudices  fatal  to  the 
character  and,  we  hope,  to  ^e  popularity  of  his 
work.  Compendious,  lucid,  and  pleasing,  it  lacks 
only  one  quality — that  of  a  philosophic  percep- 
tion of  causes,  and  generous  estimate  of  oppo- 
nents :  essentially  one  quality, — for  there  is  no 
just  judgment  separate  from  generous  sympathy. 
His  four  hundred  very  readable  pages  are  all 
overshadowed  by  the  image  of  a  substance  to 
which  he  will  himself  hardly  concede  existence. 
The  shadow  is  conspiracy, — ^which  we  assert  to 
be  only  the  umbra  of  a  great  wrong ;  and  that 
wrong  Mr.  Wrightson  tries  to  cut  down  to  a  di- 
mension ridiculously  disproportionate  to  the 
umbra.  In  the  first  sentence  of  his  flrst  chap- 
ter, he  quotes  Foscali's  denunciation  of  politi<»d 
societies,  as  the  chief  impediment  to  the  wel&re 
of  Italy — ^and  this  key-note  of  oracular  warning 
is  heard  in  every  subsequent  sentence,  not  ab- 
solutely  of  the  nature  of  narrative.  The  BeiU 
brought  down  calamities  by  intimidating  the 
Bourbons  and  irritating  the'  Bonapartes — the 
sette  abetted  Murat  in  his  attempt  to  recover 
the  throne  of  Naples — ^the  setU  compelled  Pope 
Pius  the  Eighth  not  only  to  excommunicate  but 
to  counter-conspire — the  sette  originated  the 
unsuccessful  revolutions  of  1821  and  1831,  and 
were  responsible  alike  for  the  revolution  and  its 
failure — the  sette^hsMcd  the  amiable  intentions 
of  Pio  None,  and  defeated  the  patriotic  designs 
of  Charles  Albert — in  short,  Mr.  Wrightson 
attributes  to  the  tette  everything  of  disaster  to 
Italy  except  that  foreign  domination  which,  we 
beg  to  submit,  itself  originated  the  sette.  In 
the  remote  ages  of  the  Peninsula,  he  remarks, 
secret  societies  existed,  widely  and  tenaciously^ 
as  if  congenial  to  the  mind  or  circumstanees  of 
the  people;"  and  his  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  best  known  of  these  confederacies,  in  modem 
times,  supports  our  suggestion  of  circumstances 
having  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  any 
peculiarity  of  the  Italian  mind  : — 

When,  in  the  year  1799,  the  Neapolitan  republicans 
were  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  restored  Government,  they  betook  themselyes  to  the 
wilds  of  the  Abmzzo,  and  the  mountains  of  Calabria.  la 
those  retreats,  many  of  them  continued  to  sojourn,  nou- 
rishing their  hatred  agiunst  everything  that  bore  the 
impress  of  royalty.  Their  hostUity  to  Joseph  Bonaparte* 
and  Murat  was  no  less  vehement  than  that  whidi  they 
liad  previously  entertained  towards  the  Bourbons^  and 
was  heightened  by  the  disiike  of  formgn  domination. 

•  A  History  of  Modem  Italy,  from  tho,  first  French 
Rovoliition  to  the  year  1860.  By  Bichabd  HxB£S 
Wbxoictbof.    London:  Bentley. 
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Hmg  finad  a  home  in  those  nigged  aad  woodknd 
datricti^  where  the  manaieeture  of  charcoel  forms  the 
duef  oocajatioD,  they  acquired  the  name  of  Carbonari, 
and  Uie  aeoet  meetings  of  their  sodety  were  called  Ven- 
dttfl^  or  olvooid  nlet. 

If  Mr.  Wrigbtaoa  would  saooeed  in  his  ami- 
able intention  of  dissuadingEnglishmen  from  sym- 
pathy with  '*Mazzinists"  and  other  "sectarian 
ctmspirators/'he  should  abstain — ^at  whatever  cost 
to  the  interest  and  impartiality  of  his  work — from 
narrating  stories  that  read  so  much  as  the  above 
Hke  unto  our  own  "Adam  Bell "  and  "  Eobin 
Hood"  legends; — ^legends  of  Saxon  patriots, 
nourifihingy  in  the  retreats  provided  by  nature, 
their  not  unnatural  "  dislike  of  foreign  domi- 
nation." He  does  not  deny  that  it  was  in  the 
"national  antipathy"  of  Italians  to  French  or 
Austrian  mle,  that  the  secret  societies  found 
their  origin  and  their  strength ;  but  he  would 
liave  US  believe  that  this  antipathy  is  either  un- 
reasonable or  excessive.  He  exhausts  a  copious 
inkhom  of  deprecatory  phrases  in  describing  the 
evils  incidental  to  secret  associations — ^but  he  is 
content  to  characterise  the  Austrian  rule  by  such 
elastic  epithets  as  " unconciliatory,"  "exaspe- 
rating," "  over-zealous,"  "  oppressive;"  all 
sammed  up  in  the  admission  of  an  Austrian 
diplomatist,  "Notre  gouvemement  n*est  pas 
severe,  mats  il  est  disohUgeant ;''  epithets  that 
cover  the  tortures  inflicted  by  an  Inquisitor,  as 
▼eli  as  the  annoyances  practised  by  a  churl 
Even  these  gentle  censures  he  administers  with 
avowed  reluctance — inasmuch  as  Austria  is  the 
"ancient  ally"  of  England.  Of'  that  more 
ancient  and  only  indissoluble  alliance  which 
exists  between  England  and  all  brave  liberty- 
loving  people — between  Italy,  the  widowed 
mother  of  modem  civilisation,  scarce  less  beau- 
tiM  in  her  weeds  and  wrinkles  than  in  her 
virgin  bloom,  and  every  land  id  which  Raphael 
has  a  copyist  or  Petrarch  a  reader — the  everlast- 
ing alliance  of  grace  with  strength,  of  genius 
vith  freedom — ^Mr.  Wrightson  appears  quito  ob- 
livious. He  would  vastly  prefer  fiddling  at 
Vienna  with  my  Lord  "Westmoreland,  to  supping 
with  Mazzini  in  the  Eome  of  Rienzi  and  Tasso. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  in  the  main  a  truthful  his- 
torian,— and  he  has  but  to  narrate  with  fidelity, 
in  order  to  antidote  his  illiberal  didactics.  The 
story  of  Italy's  wrongs  is  the  sufficient  defence 
of  her  champions,  and  the  surest  commendation 
of  her  claims.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  extend 
the  utility  of  Mr.  Wrightson's  decidedly  useful 
Wstory,  by  making  a  brief  abstract  of  so  much 
of  it  as  bears  directly  on  contemporary  politics. 

But,  first,  let  us  give,  on  Mr.  Wrightson's  au- 
thority, the  political  geography  of  Italy,  and  the 
presrait  population  of  its  several  states. 

ntenoBVTioH  of  thb  italiak  soil. 

The  ammgement  of  the  Peninsala  during  the  latter 
jeaw  of  Napoleon's  reign,  was  as  follows:— 

The  Kiogdom  of  iMly.  of  which  Eugene  Beanhornaia 
y«  Viceroy,  was  composed  of  the  Milanese,  the 
VcDetian  proVmccs,  the  Dochy  of  Mantua,  and  the 
•npallegiUMMu; 


Bome,  with  the  patrimony  ol  St.  FMer,  Tuscany, 
Lucca,  Parma,  Geaoa,  aad  Piedmont,  formed  part  of 
Imperial  France. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples  had  heen  conferred  upon 
Mnrat,  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  still  re- 
mained nnder  the  sway  of  their  legitimate  sovereigns.  By 
the  fiat  of  the  pacificators,  Austria,  in  addition  to  her 
ancient  possession  of  the  Milanese,  obtained  the  Vene- 
tian provinces;  and  as  a  coanterpoise,  Genoa  was  an- 
nexed to  the  inheritance  of  Ae  Hoose  of  Sayoy.  The 
Pope  was.  reinstated,  and  after  the  rash  entei^rise  of 
Murat,  the  King  of  Naples  resumed  his  continental 
dominions. 


FOPUIATroir  OF  THE  ITALIAIT  8TA1SS. 


Sardinian  States : 

Terra  Firma 

Isknd  of  Sardinia  and  other 
Islands  . 
Austrian  States : 

liombardy . 

Venetian  States 
Tuscany 
Boman  States: 

Christian  Popnlatioa 

Jews,  about 
Duchy  of  Modena 
Duchy  of  Parma   . 
Naples : 

The  « 

Sicily 
San  Marino 


8,136^ 
7,948) 


4,368,136] 
547,1 


2,667,202  •> 
2,251,7083 


2,898,115  ^ 
10,000  j 


6,612,892  > 
2,091,580  j 


Total 


4,916,084 

4^918,910 
1,778,021 

2,903,115 

586,45a 
502,841 

0,704,472 
7.600 

24,372,601 


The  distribution  of  a  popnlation  less  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  among  no  less  than 
eight  separate  Governments-— of  which  at  least 
two  comprise  portions  of  territory  having  no 
natural  connection — is  in  itself  as  significant  as 
remarkable.  Between  the  spurs  of  that  great 
mountain  backbone,  the  Appennines, — ^upon  the 
broad  plains  watered  by  the  "  wandering  Po" 
and  classic  Tiber — along  the  crescent  shore 
overlooked  by  Vesuvius, — ^upon  the  golden  sands^ 
laved  by  the  Adriatic — ^it  were  easy  to  conceive 
that  a  family  of  commonwealths  would  find  their 
home ;  and  would  learn  from  the  natural  confi- 
guration of  their  birthplace,  a  policy  of  mutual 
independence  and  happy  fraternity.  What  it 
were  not  so  easy,  nor  so  pleasant,  to  conceive, 
has  also  come  to  pass — the  absorption  of  these 
states  into  an  universal  empire ;  their  redistri- 
bution by  forces  partly  natural  and  partly  artifi- 
cial; self-destructive  jealousies,  and  the  succession 
of  external  conquests  by  external  domination. 
Of  the  three  greater  states  of  modem  Italy,  only 
one  does  not  owe  its  sovereign  to  a  foreign  nomi- 
nation. The  Bourbon  holds  the  feet  of  Italy, — 
the  Hapsburgs  are  upon  its  shoulders.  It  was 
the  French  invasion  of  1494,  to  support  a  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  that  brought  the  German 
into  Lombardy, — and  it  was  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  that  determined  the  rival 
claims  of  the  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  to  a 
country  divided  by  mountain  and  sea  from  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  either.  Still,  Venice 
and  Genoa  maintained  an  independence  that 
seemed  the  monument  of  all  that  was  lost,  and 
the  presage  of  restoration.    It  needed  the  Bona- 
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parte  infamy  of  Campo  Fonnio  to  complete  that 
of  Cambray.  The  cession  by  republican  France 
of  unconqnered,  republican  Venice  to  absolutist 
Austria,  was  the  first  great  crime  of  the 
Bonapartes — ^and  the  cession  by  England  of 
Genoa  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  can  only  be  ex- 
cused by  its  not  unfortunate  results. 

Our  refusal  to  recognise  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
after  the  fall  of  its  founder  .^N'apoleon,  has  no 
such  defence.  We  made  no  more  account  of 
the  rights  of  the  Lombardian  people  to  the  choice 
of  its  own  rulers,  than  if  they  had  been  so  many 
savages,  praying  us  to  recognise  their  right  in 
each  other's  flesh.  After  the  retirement  of  Eu- 
gene Beauhamais,  a  deputation  of  Milanese — 
headed  by  Count  Confisdoniere — ^went  to  Vienna, 
and  waited  on  Lord  Castlercagh.  They  reminded 
his  Lordship  that  English  diplomatists  and  gene- 
rals had  rallied  the  Italian  patriots  to  the  war 
against  Napoleon's  viceroys,  by  no  ambiguous 
promises  of  Italian  independence  ;  and  they 
prayed  him  at  least  to  secure  for  them  a  repre- 
sentative constitution,  if  he  would  not  save  them 
from  an  Austrian  sovereignty.  The  reply  of 
this  trusted  envoy  of  constitutional  Britain  was 
to  the  effect  (as  transcribed  by  Mr.  "Wrightson 
from  Foscali),  that  he  could  not  be  bound  by 
the  unauthorised  expressions  of  English  officers ; 
that  representative  government  was  not  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  that,  although 
he  would  have  joined  them  in  pressing  for  every 
possible  guarantee  against  a  despotism  like 
Napoleon's,  they  needed  no  guarantee  that  their 
interests  and  wishes  would  be  consulted  under 
the  mild  and  paternal  rule  of  Austria.  This 
language  may  be  thought  to  reflect  less  on  the 
sagacity  than  on  the  constitutionalism  of  Lord 
Gastlereagh,  inasmuch  as  the  Hapsburgs  en- 
joyed a  temporary  character  for  wisdom  and 
beneficence.  The  Italians  fell  into  no  such  error. 
Their  reception  of  the  restored  sovereignty 
was  such  as  to  induce  Mettcmich,  after  the 
final  restoration  of  peace,  to  make  concessions 
that  were  too  late  as  well  as  insufficient.  He 
constituted  the  desired  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  but  ho  ruled  it  as  a  conquered  pro- 
vince. The  people,  denuded  even  of  those  ves- 
tiges of  nationality  which  Napoleon  had  wisely 
tolerated,  took  refuge  frt)m  their  shame  in  secret 
plottings.  The  temperate  Confaloniere  made 
his  house  the  head-quarters  of  a  standing 
sedition, — kept  up  communications  with  the 
Carbonari, — and  seized  upon  the  outbreak  of 
1821  in  Naples  and  Piedmont  as  an  opportunity 
of  planning  revolt.  Confaloniere  was  arrested, 
with  as  many  of  his  associates  as  had  not  fled, 
in  December  of  that  year ;  and  their  trials  were 
protracted  till  January  1824!  The  inter- 
cession of  Confaloniere's  wife,  supported  by 
the  generous  mediation  of  the  Empress,  and 
the  sentiment  of  all  Viennese  society, 
saved  him  from  the  death  upon  the  gibbet 
to  which  he  had  been  at  length  sentenced 
—but  the  penalty  of  perpetual  and  inaccessible 


imprisonment,  was  the  only  commutation  to  be 
obtained  from  the  benignant  Francis ; — and  by 
the  narratives  of  Andryane  and  Pellico,  we  may 
measure  the  clemency  that  substitutes  Spielberg 
for  the  scaffold. 

It  was  a  principal  object  of  the  protracted 
examinations  and  mysterious  visits  to  which 
Confaloniere  was  subjected,  to  extort  from  him 
a  confession  o*f  the  Prince  of  Carignan's  com- 
plicity with  the  revolters.  The  Prince  of 
Carignan  was  a  remote  branch  of  the  Eoyal 
House  of  Sardinia, — but  sufficiently  near  to 
make  his  identification  with  the  conspirators  an 
object  of  eager  desire  to  both  parties.  He 
appears  himself  to  have  valued  the  unfounded 
suspicions  of  Austria,  and  the  exaggerated  hopes 
of  the  patriots,  as  his  chance  of  Sardinian,  if  not 
of  Italian,  sovereignty ;  but  to  have  wanted  the 
courageous  earnestness  either  of  ambition  or  of 
patriotism.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  at  Turin, 
(March  1821,)  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic 
forces,  whose  design  it  was  to  proclaim  Victor 
Emanuel,  the  reigning  King  of  Piedmont 
King  of  all  Italy.  He  declined,  and  the 
movement  went  on  without  him.  The  King, 
fearing  alike  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the 
revolters,  as  sure  to  expose  Ms  kingdom  to 
a  foreign  invasion,  resolved  to  abdicate;  and, 
his  brother  Charles  Felix  being  at  Modena,  he 
desired  the  Prince  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. Charles  Albert,  the  Regent  of  Piwimont. 
was  still  less  of  a  Carbonaro  than  Charles  Albert, 
Prince  of  Carignan.  He  yielded  the  constitu- 
tion demanded  by  the  insurgents  only  to  their 
threats  of  bombardment;  and  quietly  gave  up 
his  personal  with  his  official  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  king,  whose  forces  presently  made 
common  cause  with  those  of  Austria,  and  sup- 
pressed the  Eevolution.  The  soldiers  who  would 
have  followed  a  member  of  the  royal  house  to 
the  death,  in  a  war  for  Italy,  saw  only  treachery 
and  folly  in  the  movement  which  the  Eegent 
and  the  King  alike  revealed.  And  thus  was  the 
Austrian  influence  extended  even  to  Turin  by 
the  selfish  timidity  of  the  prince  in  whom  the 
Liberals  of  Europe  have  since  been  required  to 
see  the  hero  of  Italian  liberation. 

The  death  of  Carlo  Felice  in  1831,  opened  the 
throne  to  Charles  Albert.  At  the  same  moment, 
there  sprung  into  celebrity  a  young  Genoesti 
whose  name  will  never  disappear  from  the 
annals  of  Italy.  Joseph  Mazzini  addressed  to 
Charles  Albert,  at  the  instant  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Sardinia,  an  exhortation  to  make 
himself  the  father  of  a  new  Italy.  The  bold- 
ness of  his  design,  and  the  fervour  of  his  language, 
seemed  to  mould  into  one  the  parties  who  were 
seeking,  in  the  different  states,  differing  objects, 
and  to  inspire  the  whole  body  of  patnots  with 
a  spirit  of  decision  and  devotion.  Yonnff  Baiy 
was  the  name  accepted  by  this  new  generation, 
— and  its  motto,  IXo  epopolo.  Aiming  to  over- 
throw the  government  they  could  not  convert^ 
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one  of  tJidr  first  movements  was  upon  Savoy. 
Undismayed  by  its  faUore,  Mazzini  declared 
that  Yomig  Italy  had  many  brethren  even 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Piedmontese  army.  The 
Xing,  irritated,  and  perhaps  alarmed,  instituted 
a  strict  investigation.  The  result  was  a  melan- 
choly triumph  to  Mazzini;  twelve  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers  being  put  to  death, 
and  others  condemned  to  severe  punishments. 
If  Charles  Albert  had  now  purged  himself 
^m  the  suspicion  of  patriotism,  he  yet  had 
not  concihated  the  good- will  of  Mettemich.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
"  Je  suis  entre  le  poignard  dcs  Carbonari  ^t  le 
chocolat  des  Jesuites  V*  In  truth,  he  was  now 
playing  upon  the  second  of  the  two  strings  by 
which  Itdy  was  to  be  charmed — ^the  one,  in- 
dependence of  Austria ;  the  other,  independence 
of  Borne.  By  an  undeniably  able  and  spirited 
series  of  domestic  reforms,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
he  recovered  popularity  among  his  subjects, 
reviyed  the  hopes  of  constitutionalists,  and  at- 
tracted the  respect  of  France  and  England.  But 
before  we  proceed  to  the  climax  of  his  career, 
we  must  note  the  contemporary  progress  of 
Naples  and  Kome. 

The  reunion  of  Sicily  with  K*aples  was 
effected  under  circumstances  gratuitously  irri- 
tating to  the  latter — ^traditionally  jealous  of  its 
independence;  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
conjoint  kingdom,  nothing  was  omitted  that 
could  make  the  Bonapartes  to  be  remembered 
with  regret.  The  Spanish  revolution  of  1819, 
gave  direction  to  the  desires  as  well  as  to  the 
discontents  of  the  two  ooimtries.  The  King  of 
Naples,  as  the  Infante  of  Spain,  swore  to  the 
new  constitution  established  by  Riego,  and  was 
presently  called  upon  to  swear  to  the  same  con- 
stitution as  King  of  Naples.  General  Pepe,  who 
had  served  under  Murat,  played  the  part  of 
Bi^,  and  the  Abate  Mencchinni  gave  a  sacer- 
dotal sanction  to  the  demonstration  of  Carbonari 
that  aided  the  military  dictator.  The  Court 
hesitated  not  a  moment  to  assume  the  insignia  of 
the  secret  societies,  as  well  as  to  make  oath  to 
the  required  concessions.  The  Constitution  of 
Cadiz  was  even  imposed  by  force  upon  the  Sici- 
lians, who  desired  nothing  better  than  the 
restoration  of  their  own.  But  a  Congress  of 
sovereigns  at  Leybach  required  Ferdinand's  at- 
tendance, and  he  obtained  permission  from  his 
newly  enfranchised  subjects  to  obey,  on  giving  a 
solenm  pledge  to  return  and  defend  in  arms,  if 
iwxjda  be,  tihe  Constitution  to  which  the  Con- 
gress could  meditate  nothing  friendly.  He  was 
possibly  sincere, — ^but  his  weakness  must  have 
^n  despicable.  The  result  of  the  Congress 
Was  a  movement  of  Austrian  and  Russian  forces 
npon  the  Neapolitan  territory;  and  the  King  was 
still  with  the  Congress !  The  Regent,  upon  the 
"Solution  of  the  Parliament,  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  A  single  engagement 
di^lved  their  forces.  The  Parliament  sub- 
mitted under  protest,  and  the  Carbonari  went 


into  exile; — or  waited  but  for  Austrian  gaolers. 
A  minister  of  police  whose  conduct  was  so  bad 
that  he  had  been  removed  even  on  the  remon- 
strances of  Austrian  and  Russian  Ministers,  waa 
reinstated.  The  rest  of  Ferdinand's  reign 
(1821 — 25)  was  a  period  of  vengeful  persecution. 
The  reign  of  his  son  Francis  made  up  in  excess 
of  corruption  what  it  lacked  of  cruelty.  Offices 
were  openly  sold,  and  the  rigours  of  the  police 
only  tempered  by  their  systematic  bribery.  The 
accession  of  the  present  Kingj  Ferdinand  the 
Second,  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Charles  Albert;  and  his  marriage  with  a 
Sardinian  princess  inspired  hopes  of  an  im- 
proved administration.  Her  untimely  death  was 
mourned  as  a  political  calamity,  aggravated  by 
the  King's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Charles.  The  popular  dis- 
content stimulated  the  Mazzinians  to  fresh  ac- 
tivity. Numerous  isolated  risings  in  the  Mi- 
lanese and  Neapolitan  territories  kept  the  Go- 
vernments in  apprehension,  and  encouraged  their 
subjects  by  an  appearance  of  imiversal  organi- 
sation. The  most  daring  and  memorable  of 
these  attempts  was  that  of  the  Brothers  Ban- 
diera.  The  father  of  these  young  men  was  an 
admiral  in  the  Austrian  navy — ^manned  chiefly 
by  Venetians.  Inspired  by  the  faith  of  Young 
Italy,  and  acting  under  the  counsels  of  its 
leaders,  they  plotted  a  naval  revolt ;  fled,  upon 
its  discovery,  to  Corfu ;  and  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria  (June,  1844)  with  only  some  twenty 
followers.  Betrayed  by  information  basely  com- 
municated, as  well  as  by  their  own  infatuation, 
they  were  overpowered,  made  prisoners,  and  pv± 
to  death. 

The  restoration  of  Pius  the  Seventh  had  been 
desired  even  by  those  of  his  Roman  subjects  who 
best  appreciated  the  administrative  virtues  if 
the  French.  But  he  was  hardly  reinstaijd 
before  the  most  attached  children  of  the  Holy 
Father  began  to  remember  with  regret  the  in- 
telligent and  impartial  laymen  whom  he  re- 
placed by  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  lazy  ecclesi- 
astics. Even  the  able  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who 
had  asserted  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Papacy 
with  marked  ability,  was  not  permitted  to  avert 
the  evils  he  foresaw.  Brigandage  and  assassina- 
tion, conspiracy  and  persecution, — the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  Lombardy,  and  the 
impunity  of  priestly  crimes,  afflicted  and  dis- 
graced the  Papal  States  up  to  the  death  of 
ths  Pontiff  in  1823.  His  successor,  Leo 
the  Twclflh,  was  seventy-four  years  old  when 
elected ;  and  had  scarcely  the  vigour  to  carry 
out  such  views  of  reform  as  his  narrow  mind 
was  capable  of  entertaining.  He  earned  the 
good  opinion  of  travellers  by  constructing 
roads  and  checking  banditti ;  but  incurred  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  perse- 
cuting the  Jews,  encouraging  informers,  filling 
the  gaols  b^  wholesale  arrests,  punishing  dis- 
affection with  more  severity  than  brigandage, 
and  conforrip«^  religious  honours  pn  the  Due 
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d'Ajiganllme  for  leading  a  Trench  anny  against 
the  Spanish  Gonstitution.     Seven  years  of  this 
regime  ripened  the  population  of  the  Papal 
States  for  co-operation  with  the  patriots  of  the 
I^orth.    The  death  of  Leo  happened  in  June 
1829, — and  the  reign  of  his  successor  (Fius  the 
Eighth)    lasted    only  nineteen   mon^.    The 
Sacred  Conclave  was  actually  engaged  in  the 
election  of  the  learned  monk  who  took  the 
style  of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  when  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  at  Bologna.     The  movement, 
joined   by  the   soldiers,    and   hailed    by  the 
people,    spread  without  resistance    to    Parma 
and  Hodena.    In  its  ranks  were  two  sons  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  the  Xing  of  Holland.     The 
leaders  of  the  movement  had  been  industriously 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  Louis  Philippe 
was  their  Mend ;  and  they  therefore  sent  these 
young  men  to  Eorli ;  where  the  elder  died  of 
measles,  and  so  cleared  the  path  of  his  brother 
to  that  eminence  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  failed  to  'dimb.     The    revolution    was 
fairly  accomplished    before    the    entrance    of 
Ausman  troops  compelled  the  insurgents  to  fight 
their  first  battle.     The  struggle  over,  and  the 
new  Pope  at  liberty  to  persecute  the  people 
who  had  shown  such    imwillingness    to    re- 
ceive him,  the  Great  Powers  bethought  them 
of  tiie  possible    duty  of   interposing  on    the 
other  side.     A  Memorandum,  recommending  an 
entire  change  of  administrative  system,  and  the 
partial  concession  of  local  representative  institu- 
tions, was  drawn  up,  signed  by  the  Ministers  of 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  England, 
and  presented  to  the  Court  of  Bome.     Com- 
pliance was  promised,  but  only  to  get  rid  of  the 
army  of  occupation.    And  no  sooner  was  that 
army  withdrawn,  than  the  excesses  of  the  Papal 
troops  and  the  8anf&dista  (the  order  set  on  foot 
to  counteract  the  Carbonari),  and  the  spread  of 
the  9ette,  produced  a  fresh  crisis.      Four   of 
the  five  Powers  supported  the  Pope  in  making 
war  upon  his  own  national  guard,  by  Swiss 
hirelings  and  an  Austrian  contLngent--Sir  G. 
Seymour,  of  all  the  Ambassadors,  alone  dis- 
senting, on  the  ground  that  the  Memorandum 
had  been  slighted.     So  abominable  was  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Papal  soldiers  and  police,  that  the 
re-entry  of   the  Austrians  into  Bologna  was 
welcomed  as  a  protection.     But  it   was  the 
leading  idea  of   Cardinal  BemetU,   Gregory's 
then  Minister,  to  make  the  Pontificate  indepen- 
dent of  Austria ;  and  with  this  view  he  adroitly 
used  the  friendship  of  Louis  Philippe— of  whose 
non-complicity  with  patriotic  plote  he  felt  per- 
fectly assured.     The  appearance  of  a  FVench 
army  at  Anoona,  was  therefore — ^diough  the 
subject  of  formal  remonstrance,  and  an  incite- 
ment of  liberal  hopes — a  matter  of  secret  con- 
gratolatien  at  the  Yatican.    Austria  counter- 
acted this  clever  move  byprocuring  the  dismissal 
of  Bemetti.    His  successor,  Lambmschini,  was 
animated  by  the  sole  idea  of  imyielding  resist- 
ance to  innovation.     He  even  dismissed  the 


ky  frmciicmaries  who  had  been  iqypointed  to 
secondary  offices  by  way  of  seeming  compliance 
with  the  Memorandum ;  and  added  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  political  oftoders  already  in  prison,  the 
interdiction  of  thousands  more  from  pubUe  em- 
ployment. Despite  the  fiEdlure  of  the  movement 
on  Savoy,  the  popular  mind  was  drifting  rapidly 
towards  the  Mazzinian  idea — ^Italy,  one  and 
indivisible. 

But  the  time  for  that  was  not  yet    Every 
revolution  must  have  its  Girondists:  happy  if 
it  escape  an  Orleans   and  a  Murat.    Under  ihfr 
protection  of  Charles^  Albert  and  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  band  of  gifted  and  patriotic 
writers  had  risen  up — Gioberti,  Cesare  Balbo, 
Massimo    D'Azeglio,   Gfiacomo    Durando,  and 
Signer  Farini.     Gioberti  uttered,  as  his  fbimnla 
of  Italian  regeneratbn,  Nothing  against  the 
Pope,  and  nothing  without  the  Pope  ;— an  an- 
nouncement sufficiently  startling  to  tiie  men  who 
had  twice  risen  in  anns  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  terminating  the  politioal  power  of  the  Fope 
— ^but  sufficiently  susoepfn)le  of  commendation 
by  an  eloquent  writer,  to  the  sensibilities  of  an 
essentially  religious  people,  ignorant  of  the  evils 
inherent  in  the  purest  form  of  State  Priestism. 
Balbo    would  have   his  countrymen   hope  in 
Charles  Albert,  at  the  head  of  a  political  and 
commercial  league    of  the  Italian    provinces. 
D' Azeglio  owned  the  incitrableiiess  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Government,  and  to  a  sympathy  with  the 
nationality  sentiment  of  Young  Italy,  but  depre- 
cated movements  unsupported  by  foreign  alli- 
ances.    Durando  saw  no  better  way  of  getting 
the  Austrians  out  of  Milan  than  by  England*s 
permitting  them  to  take  Constantinople,  Farini 
is  known  to  English  readers  by  the  history  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  them  access  in 
their  own  tongue  and  his  own  graceful  style. 
Ideas  common  to  all  these  distinguished  and  in- 
fluential men  were  embodied  in  a  document  be- 
lieved to  have   been  written  by  Farini,  and 
commonly  known  as  the  Manifesto  of  BiminL 
It   repeats  the  reconmiendations   of   the  me- 
morandum of  1831 — details  the  evasions  and 
delays   by    which   the   object   of    that  inter- 
position    had    been    defeated — complains    of 
the    continued    exdusion    of  the    laity   from 
the  higher   offices    of   administration,   of  the 
persecution  carried  on  by  a  corrapt  police  and 
servile  tribunals,  of  the  general  denial  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  licentious  violence  of  the  soldiery 
— attributes  to  these  heavy  grievances  the  re- 
taliatory lawlessness  of  the  secret  societies — and 
prays  the  hierarchy,  for  whose  veneration  by  the 
laity  it  confidentiy  answers,  to  "regard  Catho- 
licism in  its  true,  noble,  and  beneficent  essence; 
and  not  with  the  pitiM  and  uncatholic  views  of  an 
intolerant  sect."  ^Hiere  is  a  chaim  about  modem- 
tion  such  as  this,  to  bedispelied  only  by  the  expe- 
rience of  trial.    There  are  no  visionaries  so  hard 
to  awaken  as  tiioee  whose-dreamssre  of  the  vohm- 
tary  death  of  hoary-headed  tyrannies,  and  the 
painless  birth  of  political  millenniTimB. 
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The  phenomenon  of  a  lefomung  Pope  ushered 
in  that  time  of  trial.  It  was  but  in  1845  that 
the  deriders  of  Yonng  Italy  as  Utopian,  ad- 
dressed to  the  CoU^e  of  Car^als  that  remark- 
able exhortation  to  which  Eorope  listened  with 
more  of  respect  than  hope.  In  Jnne  of  the 
following  year,  it  devolved  on  that  body  to 
lefill  the  Pontifical  throne.  Their  election  fell 
npon  Cardinal  Mastai  Eerrattiy  of  whom  no  one 
knew  mnch  either  of  good  or  harm,  and  to 
whom  the  authors  of  the  Hussian  manifesto 
would  have  preferred  Cardinal  Gizzi.  But  Pio 
Nono's  first  act  was  such  that  it  seemed,  says 
Farmi,  "  as  if  a  ray  of 'Divine  love  had  sud- 
denly descended  on  the  Eternal  City."  He 
made  no  exceptions  from  the  amnesty  usual  on 
the  aocession  of  a  Pontiff.  Bom  and  educated 
in  the  city  from  which  he  was  now  to  rule  all 
Catholic  Christendom,  he  knew  and  compas* 
sionated  the  sufferings  which  had  provoked  to 
disafieotion,  and  incurred  imprisonment  or  exile. 
He  did  not  even  enforce  the  requirement 
of  lecantatioDB  and  pledges,  set  down  in 
the  amnesfy.  He  filled  Eome  with  joy  and 
gzatitude,  and  received  congratulations  even 
fiom  the  Ambassador  of  the  Sultan.  Among 
the  cries  that  expressed  the  popular  exulta^ 
taon,  were  aome  that  struck  impleasantly 
on  the  ear  x)f  the  Austrian  Minister.  Those 
dies  were  beard  in  many  other  cities  of 
the  Peninsula,  at  the  celebration,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year,  of  the  centenary  of  Austrian 
ezpnlaion  from  Genoa.  At  banquets  and  fetes, 
by  illuminations,  speeches  and  songs,  the  watch- 
word was  passed  along — ^Italy  for  the  Italians ! 
Before  the  first  year  of  the  new  era  was  well 
out—its  anniversary  celebrated  by  festivities  not 
less  perplexing  than  flattering  to  Pio  Kono — 
the  Austrians  were  in  occupation  of  Eerrara. 
Count  Bossi,  the  Erench  representative,  had  just 
written  to  M.  Guizot — "  Nothing  is  yet  done. 
Hitherto  we  have  promises  only,  and  proposi- 
tions, and  conmiissions  which  do  not  work.  It 
18  therefore  no  wonder  if  the  country  begins  to 
lack  confidence,  and  to  feel  disquietude :  it  does 
not  indeed  accuse  the  Pope  of  insincerity,  but 
it  suspects  him  of  weakness."  Austria's  sus- 
pidon  of  his  weakness  took  the  form  of  fear  that 
something  would  be  done  far  him,  as  nothing 
was  done  by  him ;— and  that  danger  she  resolved 
to  diminish  by  taking  possession  of  one  of  his 
chief  towns.  The  Boman  youth  could  then 
no  longer  be  prohibited  exercising  themselves 
ni  arms,  and  constituting  a  civic  guard, — 
nor  could  the  believers  in  Charles  Albert  have 
dfiored  a  better  i»etext  for  initiating  the  league, 
oommensial  and  defensive;  for  which  purpose 
^voys  were  sent  to  Turin  and  Florence.  About 
ue  Mme  time,  the  Earl  of  Minto  arrived  in 
Italv  on  that  inexplicable  missbn  for  which 
natoer  prinoes  nor  people  have  shown  them- 
wes  gnitefliL  By  the  exertion  of  the  Car- 
dmal  Semti's  brother,  at  Milan,  the  Austrians 
wemwitMnwrnfromPenMnu  BjtLmaiupraprio, 


dated  the  last  day  of  the  year  1847,  the  reo<im- 
mendations  of  the  fiunous  Memorandum  were  at 
length  carried  into  effect.  The  next  day  was 
^ed,  for  a  great  popular  gathering.  The  Car- 
dinal was  induced,  by  the  terror  of  the  Court, 
to  take  precautions  against,  an  irruption  into  the 
Quirinal  itself,  after  the  Pontiff  had  been  oBiried 
through  the  streets  in  distasteful  triumph.  Irri- 
tated at  these  exhibitions  of  suspicion,  the  people 
demanded  the  dismiHRal  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
were  gratified  by  the  trembling  Sovereign. 
They  next  demanded  the  reorganisation  of  tiie 
army,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  an  entire 
change  of  Ministers.  With  equal  reluctance  and 
terror,  the  uifiiappy  Pontiff  again  submitted. 
He  had  began  to  suspect  in  himself,  the  re- 
forming Pope,  itie  Frankenstein  of  Europe.  The 
monster  of  Revolution  had  appeared  in  Palermo, 
— ^in  Paris, — and  even  in  Vienna !  It  was  on 
the  21st  of  March  that  this  last  and  most  ex- 
citing intelligence  arrived  in  Bome.  Its  imme- 
diate effects,  and  the  events  by  which  it  was 
closely  preceded  or  followed,  are  described  by 
Mr.  Wrightson  with  such  an  unusual  glow  of 
sympathetic  interest,  that  its  transcription  will 
be  a  pleasure  : — 

When  the  news  airived  of  the  revolation  at  Yiemuu 
the  Imperial  anns  were  torn  down  from  the  Palazzo  di 
Venezia,  and  a  crowd,  composed  of  all  ranks,  proceeded 
in  a  frenzy  of  joj  to  the  chnrch  of  Are  Coeli,  to  offer  a 
pablic  thanksgiring.  A  petition  was  presented  to 
Pio  Nono,  beseeching  him  to  support  the  national  caose 
by  the  convocation  of  an  Italian  Diet  at  Bome.  The 
ministiT  decreed  the  formation  of  an  army,  which  was 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Dnhmdo, 
who  had  obtained  distinction  and  experience  daring  the 
constitntional  straggle  in  Spain.  At  the  same  time  a 
corps  of  Yolnnteers  was  enrolled  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Ferrari,  a  Neapolitan,  who  had  lately  quitted 
the  service  of  France.  The  success  of  the  insurgents 
at  Milan,  bravely  obtained  and  generously  used,  in- 
creased the  exultation.  The  sustained  and  heroic  effort, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  attitude  assumed  by 
Charles  Albert,  compelled  Badetzky  to  evacuate  that 
city  on  the  23rd  of  March,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  first- 
scene  in  the  war  of  independence.  What  the  Milanese 
effected  by  a  stm^Ie  in  which  noble  and  peasant  fought 
side  by  side,  Venice  extorted  from  the  weakness  of  the 
authorities  ;  and  thus  the  flag  of  revolt  waved  over  the 
two  chief  cities  of  Austrian  Italy.  On  the  death  of  the 
Archduchess  Marie  Louise,  which  occurred  in  1847, 
when  the  Italian  ferment  was  at  its  height,  the  Duchy 
of  Farma  passed,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  to  the  representative  of  the  Bourbons^ 
its  former  sovereigns.  That  of  Modena  was  held  by  a 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Este.  Both  these 
princes  adhered  to  the  Austrian  cause,  and  were  soon 
obliged  to  quit  their  dominions. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  troops  lef^  Boae,  under 
the  command  of  Durando.  His  aides-de-camp  were 
Count  Casanova  and  Massimo  d*Azeglio,  whose  influen- 
tial writings  and  subsequent  career  as  a  distinguished 
Italian  statesman,  are  well  known.  The  regular  troops 
were  followed  by  the  civic  guard  and  volunteers  under 
Ferrari.  Tbe  whole  army  dtpAted  with  the  bkwing 
of  the  Pope,  and  was  no  sooaer  on  its  march  than  the 
news  of  the  invasion  of  Lombardy  by  Charles  Albert 
arrived  at  Bome,  and  was  celebrated  by  f§tes  and 
illnminations. 

These  were  gplden  hoars  of  joy  and  hope,  in  which 
all  classes  panidpated.  The  cardinals  and  Boman 
priaees  gave  their  boneB  for  the.  ariilleiy.    The  matrons 
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offered  their  jewels,  nor  wore  the  contribations  of  the 
poor  less  generously  and  freely  giren  than  those  of  the 
rich.  Nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants  were  animated  by 
one  feeling,  and  the  trade  of  the  agitator  and  the  dema- 
gogue was  for  awhile  suspended.  Two  of  the  Pope*s 
nephews  were  enrolled  in  the  corps  of  volunteers,  which 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men.  Subsequent  disap- 
pointments, failures,  and  sufferings,  will  never  obliterate 
from  Roman  hearts  the  recollection  of  those  days.  It 
was  a  time  to  which  Italians  may  look  back  with  con- 
solation and  encouragement,  for   a  proof  was  then 


aflfbrded  that  there  exists  amid  the  varied  and  discordant 
elements  of  their  society  a  hidden  vein  of  generous  and 
unselfish  feeling,  which  may  one  day  obtain  tlie  mas- 
tery, and  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Far  more  remains  to  tell  than  there  now  re- 
mains to  us  of  space ; — and  we  are  not  likely  to 
find  a  point  at  which  we  can  break  off  in  better 
humour  with  our  author,  or  with  more  conye- 
nience  to  the  reader. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


The  entertainment  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
as  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  Palace-castle  of  Windsor,  and  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  is  one  of  those 
events, — ^incalculable,  yet  obviously  contingent, 
— ^by  which  the  Present  seems  to  assert  its  equal 
possession  with  the  Past  of  the  materials  of 
romance  as  well  as  of  history.  May  we  not  also 
say,  It  is  one  of  those  events  by  which  Provi- 
dence tests  the  morality  of  an  age,  demanding 
its  judgment  of  a  contemporary  ? 

There  would  have  been  nothing  extravagant 
in  speculating,  whilst  Louis  Napoleon  was  yet  a 
Prince  without  revenue,  and  an  exile  without 
patriotism,  or  even  whibt  he  was  the  prisoner 
of  Ham — nothing  extravagant  in  speculating 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  Throne  of  France. 
For,  did  he  not  bear  a  name  of  undoubted  po- 
tency with  a  nation  as  constant  in  its  attachment 
to  men  as  fickle  in  its  allegiance  to  principles  ? 
was  not  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  almost 
certain  to  expire  witii  himself?  and  was  not  the 
lottery-wheel  of  revolution  charged  heavily 
with  the  chances  of  empire  ?  It  was  not  till 
Louis  Napoleon  had  been  elected  President  of 
the  French  Kepublic,  and  sworn  to  a  Constitu- 
ttttion  which  precluded  him  from  the  throne 
(whether  wisely  and  justly,  we  say  not),  and 
pledged  with  gratuitous  solemnity  to  regard  as 
an  enemy  whosoever  should  attempt  unlawful 
change — it  was  not  till  then  that  the  chances  of 
his  devation  to  the  empire  disappeared  from 
before  the  eyes  of  reasonable  and  honest  men. 
What  it  would  have  been  a  sin  against  your 
neighbour  to  anticipate,  it  must  surely  have 
been  a  crime  against  God  and  man  to  have  per- 
formed. 

The  presence  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  England 
was,  therefore,  less  a  challenge  to  astonishment 
than  to  self-possession.  To  invite  him,  was 
doubtless  useful, — to  entertain  him  with  the 
honours  due  to  the  de  facto  Sovereign  of  France, 
was  every  way  incumbent, — ^to  make  some  ex- 
pression of  our  satisfaction  at  the  alliance  between 
these  two  great  nations,  was  but  reasonable. 
To  make  him  a  personal  hero, — ^to  adulate  him 
in  municipal  addresses, — and  to  greet  his  every 
tippearance  with  loud  applause,  was  a  superfluous 


exhibition  of  national  indifference  to,  or  marrel- 
lously  speedy  forgetfulness  of,  an  act  of  faithless- 
ness, violence,  and  cruelty,  not  exceeded  in  the 
annals  of  usurped  dominion.  That  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  concur  in  the 
language  of  the  corporation  addresses,  we  by  no 
means  admit.  That  the  applause  of  the 
Londoners,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  select 
assemblies  at  the  Opera  and  Crystal  Palace,  was 
anything  but  enthusiastic,  we  believe  on  the 
evidence  of  our  own  senses.  That  it  was  on  tiie 
Empress  (with  her  sweet  Mary  Stuart  face  and 
tartan  silk)  all  the  warmth  of  welcome  was 
bestowed,  no  one  denies.  But,  with  these  con- 
solatory deductions,  we  cannot  remember  with- 
out regret  the  reception  accorded  to  this 
Napoleon  the  Faithless. 

Were  it  not  that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to 
his  every  recorded  promise,  and  that  dissunn- 
lation  is  his  only  certificated  talent,  we  should 
have  listened  with  hope  and  joy  to  his  speech 
in  the  Guildhall.  Eeplying  to  the  citizen's 
congratulations  on  the  alliance  of  the  two 
nations,  he  said  : — 

England  and  France  are  natarally  united  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  politics,  and  of  human  progress,  thit 
agitato  the  world — ^from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
those  of  the  Mediterranean — from  the  Baltic  lo  the  Black 
Sea — from  the  desire  to  abolish  slavery  to  the  hope  of 
amelioration  for  all  the  ^outUriea  of  Europe.  I  sec  in 
■the  moral  as  in  the  poIiLical  world,  that  there  are  two 
nations,  bnt  one  coarse  and  one  end. 

Not  only  do  the  two  countries  possess  within  them- 
selves unrivalled  resources,  but  above  all-^and  here  lies 
their  superiority —they  stand  in  the  van  of  generous  and 
enlightened  ideas. 

The  eyes  of  all  who  suffer  rise  instinctively  toirards 
the  west,  because  our  two  nations  are  even  more  powerfal 
from  the  opinions  which  they  represent,  than  from  their 
armies  and  fleets. 

We  shall  take  back  to  France  with  us  the  lasting  im- 
pression made  on  minds  thoroughly  able  to  appreciate 
the  very  imposing  spectacle  which  England  presents ; 
where  virtue  on  the  throne  directs  the  destinies  of  a 
coantry  under  the  empire  of  liberty  without  danger. 

Were  these  high-sounding  sentences  addressed 
to  the  gaping  sycophants  of  the  Corporation 
Council  alone,  or  were  they  not  also  delivered — 
minatory  lightning  shafts  from  the  Gallic  eagle's 
grasp — at  &e  Powers  that  are  not  with  England 
and  Franco  in  "  the  van  of  generous  and  w- 
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lightened  ideas'' — at  Austria  and  Prussia,  fnm ! 
whom  are  turned  the  "  eyes  that  rise  instinc-  I 
timely"  (oh,  miracle  of  patient  hope !)  "  to  the 
west"  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  tlus  sense  they  I 
were  received  in  the  Quildhall,  and  that  the  in- 
telligence of  the  day  justified  the  boldest  inter- 
]»netation.  The  telegraph  had  announced  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  breaking  up, — ^the 
very  diminished  proposition  of  the  -Allies  on  the 
third  point,  being  rejected  by  Russia, — and  that 
Austria  exhibited  an  anxiety  to  prolong  negoci- 
ations,  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  go  with  the 
.Ulies  into  the  field.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
language  of  the  Emperor  might  well  be  deemed  a 
threat  to  revolutionise  the  half  of  Europe  in 
order  to  success  against  Russia.  Nor  are  other 
indications  wanting  that  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments are  contemplating  the  employment  of  the 
Polish  nationality,  against  that  army  of  250,000 
which  threatens  the  whole  Eastern  frontier  of 
Austria.  Several  members  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Ministry  have  ventured  upon  the  advocacy  of 
Polish  restoration— one  of  the  Members  for 
Bath  has  replaced  the  question  on  the  table 
of  the  House — and  the  Premier  has  himself 
employed  a  significant  "  pause"  to  help  out  his 
expression  of  the  "  standing  menace  '*  which 
Poland  is  to  Germany. 

We  have  delayed  writing  these  pages  to  the 
latest  permitted  hour,  in  the  expectation  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  arrival  from  Vienna,  and 
of  an  "explanation"  a  little  less  inexplic- 
able than  that  which  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Clarendon  have  been  pleased  to  render.  The 
information  thus  afforded  is  simply  con- 
firmatory of  that  recorded  above;  the  most 
rigorous  silence  being  observed  as  to  the  latest 
attitude  of  Austria.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  however,  that  she  is  still  engaged  in 
frantic  efforts  to  discover  the  utmost  that 
Russia  will  concede,  in  order  to  renewed 
pressure  on  the  Allies ;  and  the  desperateness 
of  her  condition,  in  the  event  of  war,  supplies 
a  key  that  opens  to  the  least  skilful  politician, 
all  the  intricacies  of  her  policy — excuses  her 
tears,  palliates  her  duplicity,  and  touches  our 
hatred  of  her  crimes  with  compassion  for  her 
wretchedness.  She  is  found  out — and  nothing 
stands  between  her  detection  and  her  ruin 
but  the  sinister  interests  of  her  quondam  allies. 
That  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  is  no  longer  igno- 
ant,  or  rat  her  has  no  longer  a  motive  to  conceal, 
how  much  has  been  lost  in  diplomacy  and  war 
by  subservience  to  Vienna,  is  evidenced  by  the 
admissions  contained  in  an  article  of  the 
^oniteur,  attributed  to  the  Emperor's  own 
jjen,  and  certainly  the  official^  defence  of 
his  policy.  "  Without  the  consent  of  Austria, 
our  army  was  forbidden  to  advance  on  the 
Danube."  That  is  the  only  reply  that  is 
raade  to  the  obvious  complaint  of  inactivity 
where  the  utmost  energy  should  have  been 
shown.  It  is  in  keeping,  moreover,  with 
the  hmguage  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  December 


last,  and  with  so  much  of  the  depositions  before 
the  Sebastopol  Committee  as  relate  to  the  origin 
of  the  Crimean  expedition.  In  the  third  month 
of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  we  discover  that 
time,  men,  money,  character,  have  all  been  lost 
in  the  yain  attempt  to  secure  an  aUy  whose  very 
capital  is  so  positioned,  and  whose  principal 
provinces  are  so  affected,  that  she  cannot  draw 
the  sword  without  incurring  the  deadly  cer- 
tainty of  destruction.  It  would  be  doing  the 
statesmen  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  St.  James's 
too  much  wrong,  to  suppose  them  incapable 
of  perceiving,  or  of  appreciating,  these  primary 
considerations  of  strategy.  It  is  in  some  poli- 
tical consideration  we  must  seek  the  counter- 
poise which  decided  their  tenacious  adhesion 
to  Austria.  And  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  The 
aristocracy  of  England  and  the  Autocrat  of 
France  are  ali]^e  reluctant  to  enkindle,  even  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  continent,  a  fire  that  is 
not  less  likely  to  encircle  their  own  thrones 
than  that  of  the  enemy.  **  The  integrity  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  is  the  keystone  of  the  European 
fabric,"  says  Lord  Palmerston.  "  The  Empire 
is  peace,"  says  Napoleon,  with  a  meaning  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  the  Imperial  subjects  to 
perceive. 

The  Empire  is  at  any  rate  a  force, — ^some  may 
be  heard  to  say, — while  this  Eepresentative 
Government  of  ours  has  not  even  the  force  that 
Carlyle  perceives  in  the  rotting  leaf:  it  will 
neither  do  its  work  nor  take  itself  off.  It  is,  in 
sad  truth,  in  a  sorry  plight !  That  fine  old  in- 
stitution, the  House  of  Commons,  wherewith 
the  Pyms  and  Vanes  did  such  glorious 
wonders,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, — with 
which,  in  a  deeply  degenerated  age,  a  Chatham 
would  hold  all  absolutist  monarcMes  in  awe, 
and  a  Pitt  encounter  the  inspired  madness  of 
revolutionary  France,  —  seems  now  nothing 
but  a  machine  for  voting  supplies.  Forty 
millions  it  has  this  year  provided  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war — sixteen  of  which 
are  bonowed  of  a  gentleman  whom  the  said 
House  will  not  admit  beyond  its  bar,  though 
elected  to  ''  sit"  for  the  capital  .itself:  sixteen 
millions  borrowed  by  the  English  Commons  of  a 
proscribed  Hebrew,  while  the  Emperors  Napo- 
leon and  Joseph — our  "august  ally"  and 
"  equivocal  ally" — borrow  many  times  the 
sum  of  their  Christian  subjects.  And  these 
loans  and  taxes  the  Commons  have  voted  with- 
out the  requirement  of  an  explanation  or  a  pro- 
mise, beyond  that  they  are  needed  for,  and 
shall  be  employed  in,  "the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war."  Not  that  our  repre- 
sentatives are  better  satisfied  than  ourselves 
with  the  Government  now  in  possession. 
The  collapse  of  Lord  Palmerston's  popularity, 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  is  something 
gladsome  to  behold.  The  mean  estimate  of 
Comewall  Lewis's  skill  in  finance,  the  con- 
temptuous disrespect  of  the  Panmure  and 
Peel  War-office,  sdso  prevalent  where  opinion 
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M  power— would  also  be  matter  of  rejoicing, 
if  it  did  not  start  the  seriooa  question,  Do  these 
fire  hundred  gentiLemen  of  England  put  up 
with  a  GbYemmentthey  despise,  Scorn  conscious 
inability  to  provide  a  better,  or  genteel  indiffe- 
rence to  the  perilsof  the  empire.  If  our  informant 
does  not  mistake  the  feeling  of  his  colleagues, 
not  many  days  will  pass  over  without  a  demon- 
stration that  the  Commons  are  guiltless  of 
either.  It  is  represented  that  while  the  nego- 
ciations  were  yet  proceeding,  the  siege  almost 
suspended,  and  the  supplies  of  the  year  unpro- 
vided, there  would  be  much  risked  and  nothing 
saved,  by  an  expression  of  the  discontent  that 
is  nowhere  more  profound  than  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  obstructions  are  now  at  an 
end.  Lord  John  Bussell  wiU  have  returned  to 
the  House  before  these  sheets  are  in  circulation. 
The  telegraph  now  gives  the  War-office 
almost  instantaneous  communication  with  the 
camp — reports  to  us  the  virtual  failure  of 
a  &:e  carried  on  ten  days  and  nights — 
and  may,  in  twenty-four  hours,  transfer 
the  command  to  a  general  who  will  fight  in  the 
field  the  enemy  we  cannot  bury  tinder  his  walls; 
if  indeed  a  commander  with  the  redoubtable 
name  of  Napoleon  do  not  present  himself  in  the 
camp.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament — ^the  too 
probable  effect  of  a  Ministerial  defeat — ^would 
not  cut  the  sinews  of  war.  There  remains, 
then,  no  single  consideration  to  withhold  our 
representatives  firom  infiicting  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Palmerston  the  fate  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's ;  except,  indeed,  it  be  a  part  of  the 
compact  between  Windsor  and  Versailles,  that 
the  prompt  approver  of  the  coup  d'etat  shall  re- 
present the  views  of  its  author  in  the  councils  of 
Ms  angered  sovereign. 

We  earnestly  trust,  whatever  the  intrigues  of 
our  statesman  or  the  inefficiency  of  our  repre- 
sentatives, the  nation  wiU  not  Msafy  those 
signs  of  awakening  to  the  duty  of  self-exertion, 
which  we  discern  on  every  side,  and  will  not 
fail  to'  guide  its  first  efforts  by  a  patriotic  dis- 
cretion. Some  six  weeks  since,  an  association 
originated  in  the  office  of  a  London  daily  news- 
paper, for  the  promotion  of  those  administrative 
and  departmental  reforms  which  are  as  immi- 
nently as  notoriously  needed,  was  outvoted  in 
its  firat  public  meeting,  by  a  number  of  working 
men,  who  felt  that  the  rights  of  their  order  were 
ignored,  if  not  impugned,  by  the  framers  of  the 
association.    We  hope  that  this  circumstance. 


howev^  insignifioant  it  may  appear,  will  not 
be  overlook^  by  the  promoters  of  a  much 
moi^  influential  movement  understood  to  have 
been  set  on  foot  in  the  City.  No&ing  is 
more  to  be  deprecated  at  this  momentoiis 
conjuncture,  than  the  agitation  for  dass  objects; 
— ^but  such  agitation  can  only  be  avoid^  in 
the  coming  time  of  political  excitement,  by  a 
generous  caution  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier 
and  more  privileged  classes.  We  believe  that  the 
largest,  immediate  amount  of  influence  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature  and 
Government,  not  by  a  movement  emanating  from 
any  central  point,  but  by  local  efforts  each 
organisation  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
district  in  which  it  exists.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  example  given  by  Keweastle  and 
Sheffield,  of  this  kind  of  action,  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  one  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  In 
the  published  constitution  of  the  National-Party 
Einsbury  Committee,  the  following  are  announced 
as  its  Objects  and  Functions. 

Objbcts:— 1.  The  Purification  of  our  Parliamentaij 
and  Administratire  systems. 

2.  The  expression  of  the  National  Will  in  our  Foreign 

Policy,  and  the  Abolition  of  Secret  Diplomacj. 

3.  The  Defence   and   Development  of  Local  Self- 

Govemment 

Functions :-r-To  operate,  by  general  and  district  meet- 
ings or  lectures,  petitions,  memorials,  or  other- 
wise, upon  the  public  opinion  and  Parliamentary 
representation  of  this  Borough,  and  upon  the 
Goremment  and  Legulatnie,  within  the  limits 
prescribed  in  Clause  U. 

We  hear  of  the  formation,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  of  Democratic  Ajssociations.  Firmly 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  there  can  be  no  effectual 
justification  of  our  parliamentary  and  adminis- 
trative system — ^no  just  "expression  of  the 
national  will  in  our  foreign  policy  " — ^without 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  whole  man- 
hood of  the  nation,  we  would  be  parties  to  no 
organisation  that  would  preclude  us  from  efforts 
towards  that  end.  But  we  also  believe  in  the 
policy  of  so  framing  our  orgaiiisations,  that  the 
Conservative  and  the  Chartist  may,  if  they  be  so 
minded,  work  together  for  the  present  salvation 
of  their  common  country  from  present  dangers, 
leaving  it  to  the  will  of  the  local  majority  to 
decide  upon  the  degree  and  kind  of  oiganic 
reform  that  shall  also  be  sought.  Only  by  some 
such  union  of  decision  with  forbearance  can  we 
hope  to  realise  the  national  safety. 
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Mmoirt  of  Anne,  Dnchass  of  Srittanff,  TWco 
QjMnn  if  Fraimpo,  ByLoxmuLSTUAXTCosiHLLO. 
London :  W«  and  F.  G.  Cash. 
The  list  of  works  wMch  Miss  Costello  writes 
after  her  name,  is  so  long  that  we  must  needs 
omit  it  firom  the  transcription  of  her  new  title- 
page;  bat  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one  of 
them  has  afforded  to  her  readeiB  so  mnch 
pleasorey  or  reflects  upon  herself  so  mnch  honour, 
as  this  '^  Anne  of  Brittany."  It  is  a  companion 
book  to  "Mary  of  Burgundy  "—not  excelling 
the  interest  of  its  story  or  the  graceful  vivacity 
of  its  style — ^for  that  were  hardly  possible ;  but 
eihibitii:^  a  yet  firmer  grasp  of  the  times  in 
question,  and  a  more  minute  research  into  their 
records.  K  we  did  not  know  that  the  events 
narrated  by  thi^  exciting  book  were  really  to  be 
fomid  in  histories  never  to  be  suspected  of  ro- 
mancing, and  had  been  exhumed,  with  all  their 
sepuldbial  clothing  of  long  obsolete  circum- 
stance, from  black-letter  volumes,  faded  manu- 
script^ and  archives  rescued  even  &om  the 
esrtridge-box,*  we  might  well  suspect  that  Hiss 
Costello  had  imposed  upon  us  a  tale  highly  credit- 
able to  her  powers  of  invention  and  arrangement. 
"Duchess  of  Brittany  and  Twice  Queen  of 
Prance  :" — ^how  expressive  of  historic  transition 
sod  personal  vicissitude  is  such  an  epitaph! 
Brittany,  we  all  remember,  was  the  last  of  the 
Duchies  absorbed  by  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and 
the  most  important  to  the  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  as  a  first-rate  power.  The  last  of  the 
Bakes  of  Brittany,  Francis  the  Second,  was  con- 
temporary with  our  Last  of  the  Barons.  Anne 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  by  a  second 
nife,  and  had  no  brother.  She  was  consequently 
educated  in  the  idea  that  with  her  would  rest  the 
destinies  of  Brittany;  and  was  betrothed  in  child- 
hood to  the  suitor  most  likely  to  aid  her  in  ful- 
filling the  otject  of  her  traLrung — ^namely,  Max- 
imilian, King  of  the  Bomans.  She  had  never 
seen  this  personage,  and  heard  of  him  nothing 
that  was  likely  to  prepossess  her  in  his  favour — 
whereas  she  was  on  familiar  and  quite  loving 
terms  with  Louis  of  Orleans,  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  a  young  gentle- 
man who  quite  appreciated  her  girlish  beauty 
and  good  sense.  She  nevertheless  accepted  the 
engagement  formed  for  her,  as  quite  in  keeping 
with  her  station  and  destiny ;  while  Louiscotdd 
only  be  driven  by  terrible  tiireats  to  espouse  his 
cousin,  Jearme,  daughter  of  Francis  the  Eleventh 
of  France.  The  death  of  the  King,  while  his 
son  Charles  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  left 

*  **  The  Minister  of  Ihe  Interior  has  jnst  ordered  the 
examination  of  nnmeroas  bundles  of  parchment,  hitherto 
pwd  for  cartridges,  by  which  great  treasures  of  history, 
in  records  of  the  expenses  of  the  Kings  of  France,  from 
Charies  V.  to  Henry  TV.,  hare  been  discoTered.*'— 
"   *    r,  Not.  4,  l8Sa 


France  in  the  hands  of  the  Begent,  his  eldesl^ 
daughtexw^Anne  of  Beaujeau ;  a  clever,  high- 
spirited,  but  cunning  and  cruel  wonxan.  It 
had  been  the  misfortune  of  Louis  to  have  slighted 
her  unconcealed  affection  for  him;  and  to  re* 
venge  this  offence  was  one  of  the  objects  to 
which  she  devoted  her  power  with  the  young 
King.  Louis  was  irritated  into  rebellion,— over- 
come,— and  throwninto  prison,  where  he  received 
a  proof  of  the  conjugal  affection  that  should 
have  glorified  in  his  eyes  the  plain-faced  Jeanne. 

FVom  the  time  that  the  malignity  of  her  sister  had 
condemned  the  Duke  of  Orleana  to  a  pnnishment  so 
severe,  the  imfortonate  Ftincess  Jeanne,  hu  wife—whose 
patience  and  virtue  merited  a  better  return  of  the  affec- 
tion she  bore  her  husband— had  never  ceased  to  impor- 
tune the  Begent  in  his  favour;  but  without  obtaining 
the  smallest  amelioration  of  his  condition.  So  fearm 
was  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon  that  her  tears  and  sup- 
plications would  have  an  effect  on  the  King,  who  was 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  and  whose  kind  heart  was 
beginning  to  be  known,  that  she  employed  every  art» 
and  exerted  every  effort,  to  prevent  their  meeting, 
except  in  public;  and  as  the  sorrowing  Jeanne  seldom 
appeared  at  great  ceremonies,  she  had  not  oven  then 
the  opportunity  to  plead  her  cause. 

At  length  it  reached  the  ears  of  Charles  that  his 
cousin  was  seriously  ill  in  his  prison:  and  the  Begent, 
alarmed  at  his  perseverance  in  making  inquiries,  and 
fearing  that  her  rigour  would  be  harshly  commented  on 
by  the  people,  allowed  herself  to  be  so  far  softened,  that 
permission  was  given  to  Jeanne  to  visit  her  husband  in 
bis  sickness:  Accordingly,  she  set  forth,  with  a  trem- 
bling heart,  towards  the  place  of  his  detention;  and  it  is 
said,  that,  when  she  came  within  sight  of  the  Grosse 
Tour,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tc^rs,  which  she  was 
unable  to  repress  when  she  was  conducted  to  the  dun- 
geon. In  which  she  beheld  him  pale,  worn,  and  langmsh'*' 
ing  in  nntended  sickness. 

She  exclaimed,  on  entering,  *' Ah,  Monsienr!  en  quel 
dtat  vous  voili?" 

Louis,  looking  np  from  his  miserable  bed,  on  seeing 
who  it  was  whose  voice  had  startled  his  wretched  mu- 
singSb  turned  away,  saying^"  Madam,  you  have  reason 
to  hate  me ;  but  leave  me  in  peace  I " 

This  cold  reception  did  not  deter  the  pitying  Jeanne 
from  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  pnson  and 
attend  to  him.  He  would  not  be  induced  to  believe  that 
she  was  not  sent  by  her  sister  to  triumph  over  his  faUea 
state,  and  requested  that  she  would  excuse  his  aocepting 
her  services.  Twice  she  returned  with  the  same  humble 
petition,  but  her  unloving  husband  was  inexorable,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  abandon  her  design.  She  would 
not,  however,  leave  Bourges,  but,  bdging  in  a  convent 
there,  she  sold  her  jewels  to  fnmiah  him  with  the  neees* 
saries  which  the  cruelty  of  the  Begent  had  denied. 

The  death  of  Duke  Francis  left  Anne,  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  not  only  fatherless,  but  an 
orphan, — ^for  her  mother  had  died  two  years 
before — ^the  wife  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was  still 
a  stranger — ^and  the  mistress  of  a  domain 
plagued  with  unscrupulous  enemies,  divided 
citizens,  and  Mthless  allies.  Charles  laid  claim 
to  the  Duchy,  and  Maximilian  could  give  no  help 
to  his  bride, — Henry  of  England  was  a  false 
friend,  —  axid  the  Bretons  were  themselvea 
divided  in  affection  between  Charles^  Louis,  and 
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Hieir  duchesB.  The  girrs  beauty,  shrewdness,  j 
and  courage  shone  out  resplendently  through  i 
this  enyironment  of  difficulties — £tnd  her  patri- 
otism (if  by  that  name  we  must  call  her  devotion , 
to  the  interests  of  her  duchy)  most  of  all. 
Dunois,  one  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  and 
its  shrewdest  coimsellor,  conceived  the  idea  of 
conciliating  all  parties  by  marrying  the  Duchess 
to  Charles.  It  was  but  a  slight  objection  to  this 
scheme  that  the  young  King  was  already  be- 
trothed to  the  little  daughter  of  that  Maximilian 
to  whom  the  Duchess  had  been  married  by 
proxy.  The  greater  difficulty  was,  to  induce 
the  imprisoned  Louis  to  give  up  his  hopeless 
passion  for  Anne.  This  accomplished,  the  double 
engagement  to  Maximilian  was  set  at  naught, 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp, 
and  the  French  exulted  in  the  bride  whose  dowry 
was  as  precious  as  her  beauty  was  fascinating. 
Of  the  many  entertaining  particulars  of  the  mar- 
riage festivities  given  us  by  Miss  Costello,  we 
prder  this  extract : — 

Moot  of  the  ceremonies  used  on  these  occasions  appear, 
at  the  present  day,  sufficiently  tedious  and  monotonous ; 
but  one  was  customary  at  Rhcims,  on  the  solemn  entry  of 
a  new  King,  which  presents  some  features  of  interest,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  repeated  in  memory  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc. 

At  the  principal  gate  of  the  town  of  Rheims,  a  theatre 
was  erected,  adom^  with  highly-decorated  pillars,  and 
surmounted  hy  a  largo  apple,  which  appeared  to  form  the 
centre  of  a  resplendent  sun.  When  the  royal  party  en- 
tered the  gates,  the  apple  opened,  and  within  it  was 
disclosed  a  heart  which,  expanding  also,  gave  egress  to  a 
young  girl  of  nine  years  old,  who,  stepping  forward,  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  town,  addressed  a  compliment  in 
verse  to  the  regal  party.  On  receiving  the  keys  again, 
the  damsel  re*entered  her  heart  and  apple,  and,  imme- 
diately on  its  closing,  the  sun  shot  forth  rays  in  the  form 
of  fleurs-de-lis. 

The  "  Puoelle  "  represented  the  city  of  Rheims,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  allusion  to  the  heroine  of  Charles  VII., 
anco  whose  time  the  custom  was  religiously  observed  at 
the  entry  of  his  successors.  The  "  compliment "  was  as 
follows : — 

Hoi,  votre  anoelle,  qui  Rheims  vous  repr^nte, 
D*un  cccur  ouvert,  plein  de  fidelity, 
Comme  Sk  mon  Roi,  en  toute  humility. 
Lei  dels  des  portes  humblement  vous  presente. 

These  fetes  of  rejoicing  on  the  entry  of  Royal  visitors 
were  found  so  expensive  to  the  townspeople,  that  they, 
doubt,  sometimes  endeavoured  to  avoid  performing  their 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Several  ordinances  enjoin  exer- 
tions to  be  made,  and  it  was  expected  of  the  bodies  of  the 
difierent  trades,  such  as  butchers,  drapers,  mercers,  gold- 
smiths, and  furriers,  that  they  should  put  themselves  to 
certain  charges  in  honour  of  the  time. 

The  married  life  of  Anno  would  probably 
have  been  a  very  happy  one  but  for  the  loss  of 
her  children ;  for  Charles  appears  to  have  been 
fascinated  with  his  wife,  and  she  to  have  quite 
recovered  ftt>m  her  early  liking  for  Louis.  But 
a  few  inches  of  masonry,  and  nine  months  of 
widowhood,  sufficed  to  revive  the  old  love.  Her 
husband  was  leading  her  through  one  of  the 
passages  of  an  unfinished  castle,  and  stooping 
not  enough  to  clear  the  archway,  received  a  blow 
on  the  forehead  from  which  he  presently  died. 
Anne's  grief  appeared  incurable.    For  two  days 


and  nights  she  would  neither  eat  nor  de^  but 
lay  on  the  floor  weeping  violently — ^would  listen 
to  no  words  of  consolation— declared  she  would 
never  smile  again — draped  her  apartments 
with  sable  cloth — and  herself  put  on  black 
mourning;  whic)]^  no  Queen  had  worn  before. 
But  Louis  was  now  King — and  to  Louis  she  was 
married  ere  her  mourning  had  begun  to  fade. 
His  divorce  from  the  unhappy  Jeanne  wa& 
granted  by  the  infamous  Pope  Alexander  Borgia, 
on  a  representation  too  odious  to  be  made  known 
to  Anne,  and  that  it  was  an  inhuman  cruelty  to 
have  required  the  much-wronged  wife  to  oon- 
firm.  With  the  meekness  of  a  saint,  and  the 
ezhaustless  love  of  woman, — 

The  discrowned  Jeanne  took  her  solitaiy  way  back  to 
the  retreat  she  had  chosen  at  Bourges.  As  she  csin 
within  sight  of  the  Great  Tower,  memories  of  other  dayi, 
when  she  visited  her  husband  there,  came  oyer  her,  and, 
weeping  sadly,  she  exclaimed,  **  Alas!  he  was  then  a 
capiive;  and  now  I  am  free  I" 

It  was  belieyed  that  a  luminous  appearance  filled  the 
chamber  in  which  she  died,  and  the  nuns  of  the  Anonn- 
elation  at  Bourges,  saw  a  golden  light  hoveriDg  oTer  the 
Palace  where  she  was  dying.  It  was  found  that  sbe 
had  always  worn  hair-cloth,  and  an  iron  chain  with 
points  round  her  waist,  and  a  cross,  with  five  silw 
points,  near  her  heart,  next  her  skin.  The  tradition  if, 
that  she  had  made  this  cross  herself  of  the  nails  of  a  lute 
which  she  had  once  touched  with  too  much  pleasure, 
perhaps  in  the  days  when  she  had  ventured  to  hope  ihat 
her  accomplishments  might  win  her  her  husband's  lore. 

To  conclude  the  stories  told  of  this  ill-fated  Princea, 
it  is  related  that  some  time  after  her  death,  at  whidi 
both  he  and  Queen  Anne  were  much  affected,  I^ 
XII.  came  to  Bourges,  and  visited  her  tomb,  where  he 
prajred  with  great  deyotion. 

*rhis  tomb,  erected  in  the  Chnrch  of  the  Annnnciadei 
of  Bourges,  was  in  after  days  destroyed  by  the  Calrlniitt, 
who  are  reported  to  have  plunged  a  sword  into  the  soil 
undecayed  body,  on  which  a  sigh  was  heard  to  iove 
from  the  bosouL 

For  many  years  after  the  death  of  Queen  Jeanne,  a 
discourse  was  delivered  on  the  day  of  the  anniversaiy  of 
her  death,  in  her  honour.  In  one  of  these  occnn  the 
following  sentence: — '*She  was  so  plain,  that  she  was 
repudiated  by  her  husband;  she  was  so  beautifal,  that 
she  became  the  Bride  of  Jesus  Christ." 

There  are  few  who  will  not  feel,  with  as,  a 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Anne, 
in  consenting  to  tho  cruel  degradation  of  bo  ex- 
emplary a  woman,  that  naturally  lessens  our 
interest  in  her  future  career.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  will  of  her  late  husband 
hound  her  to  marry  none  but  the  King  of 
France;  and  that,  as  she  was  childless,  the 
Duchy  for  which  she  had  already  undergone  so 
much,  would  thus  have  depcurted  from  her 
father's  line.  TVe  are  willing  therefore  to  re- 
gard this  second  marriage  as,  like  the  first,  a 
State  necessity ;  and  only  in  the  hardship  of  the 
compulsion  forced  upon  Louis  in  his  early  Ms 
can  we  find  any  palliation  of  his  heortlessness 
towards  Jeanne.  The  union  was  not  eminently 
prosperous,  nor  unimpeachably  happy.  Anne 
brought  her  husband  no  son ;  and  though  her 
daughters,  Claude  and  Ren^e,  make  a  handsome 
figure  in  their  own  generation,  the  mother  knew 
it  not.    She  died  at  thirty-seven— sincerely  de- 
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plored  by  her  husband  and  her  subjects.  Her 
funeral  orator  specified  as  many  virtues  in  her 
character  as  there  had  been  years  in  her  life. 
Her  hearty  enclosed  in  a  golden  case,  was  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  her  father,  and  her  body 
interred  beneath  a  gorgeous  monument  in  St. 
Denis.  The  empty  case  may  be  seen  in  one  of 
themoaeums  of  Paris.  '  The  heart  was  "violated 
by  a  sneering  mob,  and  the  body  cast,  among  a 
heap  of  equfiJly  insulted  remains,  in  that  trench 
which  swallowed  up  the  Royalty  of  France." 

The  interest  and  value  of  the  biography  are 
mnch  enhanced  by  the  skill  with  which  Miss 
Coatello  has  introduced  sketches  and  stories 
strictly  episodical,  but  of  more  avail  to  our 
understanding  of  the  times  and  peoples  vrith 
whom  Anne  had  to  do,  than  many  pages  of  most 
veradons  description ;  besides  being,  in  several 
(»ses,  of  that  exciting  quality  which  we  call 
romantic.  The  story  of  Landais — the  low-bom 
&Toiirite  and  sagacious  minister  of  Duke  Francis; 
enemy  and  victim  of  the  legitimate  nobility — is 
one  of  these.  But  it  is  far  too  long  even  for 
abstract ;  and  we  take  leave  of  a  charming  book 
by  transcribing  but  one  other  of  its  pages — that 
which  records  the  fortunes  of  the  Queen-elect 
set  aside  by  Charles'  union  with  Anno : — 

Mirgaerite,  even  at  the  early  age  at  which  this  affrant 
iras  pot  upon  her,  was  very  witty ;  and,  being  one  day 
at  table  when  her  Maitre  d*Hotel  remarked  on  the  bad- 
ness of  the  wines  that  year,  owing  to  the  extreme  wetness 
of  the  season,  she  observed-^"  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising; in  it.  What  wonder  that  grapes  shoald  be  green 
and  anwhdesome  this  year,  since  oaths  have  been  of  no 
valuer' 

The  after  career  of  Marguerite  was  important  to 
Europe,  and  very  interesting  as  regards  herself.  Her 
adventure  on  her  way  to  Spain,  to  be  married  to  the 
Infant,  is  familiar  to  most  persons.  When,  beinfc  over- 
taken by  a  frightful  storm  with  little  hope  of  escape,  she 
is  recorded  to  have  written  her  own  epitaph  and  attached 
it  to  her  dress,  in  allusion  to  her  being  twice  a  bride  and 
no  wife;  her  usual  humour  appears  even  at  such  a 
mument — 

**C*y  gist  Margot,  la  gento  demoiselle, 
Qid  ha  deux  maris  et  s'y  moarat  pacelle.** 
^scaped  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  she  was  wrecked  in  liap- 
pinesB  on  shore;  her  husband,  the  Infant,  dying  almost 
imnoediately.  After  this,  she  was  married  to  the  young 
and  interesting  Philibcrt,  of  Savoy;  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty.four  was  left  again  a  widow.  Her  conjugal  ten- 
derness has  left  its  record  in  the  splendid  tomb  she 
erected  to  this  husband  at  Bron,  near  Bourg,  one  of  the 
nxtst  beautiful  of  those  tombs  for  which  the  age  was  so 
celebrated. 

She  died  at  Mallnes,  in  1530,  leaving  an  exalted  repu- 
tation, and  much  lamented  by  her  subjects.  She  was  full 
of  learning  and  acoomplishments,  as  her  poet,  Le  Maire 
de  Beige,  shows  in  his  verses ;  and  it  is  told  of  her,  that 
wboi  her  phymcians  begged  her  not  to  study  so  hard,  she 
replied, "  That  the  body  was  always  well,  if  the  mind 
was  attended  to." 

The  Poetical   Works  of  Rohert  Bloomjield,     A 

New  Edition.    With  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's 

life  and  Writings.      London:  Knight   and 

Son,  Clerkenwell  Close.     1855. 

There  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  our 

readers  to  whom  the  works  of  Robert  Bloomfield 


were  household  words  in  the  days  of  childhood 
and  youth,  and  to  whom  they  rendered  a  never 
to  be  forgotten  service  in  leading  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  Nature  through  a  poetic 
medium.  The  author  of  "  The  Farmer^s  Boy,*' 
and  the  ^'Eural  Tales/'  though  possessing  no 
claim  to  rank  on  equal  terms  with  the  Ayn^re 
bard,  was  yet  a  true  brother  of  that  immortal 
son  of  song;  and  he  did  for  multitudes  of 
Englishmen  and  English  firesides  what  Burns 
did  for  his  countrymen.  Se  translated  the 
language  of  inarticulate  things  into  intelligible 
and  musical,  if  homely  speech ;  he  found  ''  ser- 
mons in  stones,"  and  set  them  to  melodious  ca- 
dences— "books  in  the  running  brooks,"  and 
transcribed  the  sweet  songs  they  murmured — 
and  "good  in  everything,"  because  it  wasn't 
in  him  to  find  anything  else.  Like  Bums,  too, 
he  did  much  to  lessen  and  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
that  divides  the  lich  and  poor,  and  to  promote 
a  common  interest  by  the  assertion  of  a  conmion 
sympathy.  Mankind  were  not  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge his  merits  or  to  testify  their  gratitude  for 
the  boon  he  conferred  upon  them.  Hia  works 
are  everywhere  read,  and  rarely  in  a  critical 
view ;  his  faults,  which  are  all  short-comings 
venial  enough,  and  never  vices,  are  seldom  dis- 
cerned by  the  class  whoso  especial  property  he 
is,  and  dutifully  ignored  by  the  archons  of 
literature,  who  know  too  well  the  value  of  the 
sterling  metal  to  cavil  at  a  little  want  of  polish. 
This  edition  of  the  works  of  Bloomfield  is  a 
small  pet  quarto  of  a  pocketable  size,  well 
printed,  well  bound,  and,  but  for  the  presence  of 
a  couple  of  wood-cuts  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  "immitigated  rubbish,"  well  illus- 
trated. The  chief  claim  to  notice,  however, 
consists  in  the  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life  and 
Writings,  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his  works. 
This  essay  is  a  striking  and  discriminating  piece 
of  biography  which  the  admirers  of  Bloomfield 
will  know  how  to  value.  In  it  we  have  the  few 
events  of  the  poet's  life  touchingly  detailed.  We 
are  told  how  the  fatherless  boy,  the  infant  weak- 
ling of  a  family  of  six,  was  brought  up  painfully 
by  his  widowed  mother,  who  could  afford  him 
but  three  months'  "  education"  at  an  academy — 
how,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  went  out  to 
labour  as  a  "  farmer's  boy" — ^how,  because  his 
unmuscular  frame  was  unequal  to  the  work,  he 
left  the  farm  and  was  sent  to  "  brother  George" 
in  London  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,, 
and  became  errand-boy  to  a  knot  of  cordwaincrs 
— ^how  ho  picked  up  some  knowledge  and  a  little 
skill  in  the  use  of  words  by  reading  the  news- 
paper aloud  to  the  workmen — how  he  wrote  a 
copy  of  verses  and  got  them  printed  in  the  poet's 
comer  of  a  magazine — how  he  was  not  allowed 
by  the  joumeymen  to  continue  at  work  because 
he  had  no  indentures — how  he  went  back  again 
to  the  harrow  and  the  clods,  and  kind  Mr. 
Austin  made  him  welcome — how  Mr.  Dundridge, 
a  lady's  shoemaker,  agreed  to  receive  him  ap- 
prentice— ^how  he  learned  to  make  ladies'  shoes 
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and  to  play  the  fiddle^-^how,  when  his  time  was 
out,  he  flold  his  fiddle  and  got  a  wife,  and  set  to 
work  in  a  light  garret  to  earn  a  bed  of  his  own 
to  lie  upon — ^how  in  the  light  garret  he  composed 
the  ''  Farmier^s  Boy"  while  hammering  away  at 
the  lapstone,  **  actually  constructing  two  whole 
books  without  committing  them  to  paper" — ^how 
the  editor  of  the  '*  MontMy  Mirror"  introduced 
him  to  Capel  Lofft,  who  got  his  poem  published 
for  him,  and  by  its  sale  put  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  into  his  pocket — ^how  Eobert  now 
became  a  prosperous  man  and  a  celebrated,  and 
wrote  other  books,  and,  woe  to  him,  went  into 
the  book-trade,  and  came  out  a  banlsrupt  and  a 
broken-spirited  man — ^how  affliction  came  upon 
him  and  crushed  his  timid  spirit  and  quivering 
frame,  until,  after  years  of  suffering,  he  ''  de- 
parted this  life,  aged  fifty-seven."  Such  is  the 
burden  of  Bloomfield's  simple  history.  It  is 
easily  enough  learned  by  heart,  and  it  is  worth 
remembering,  and  should  be  remembered  when 
we  face  the  wintry  blast  with  young  Giles,  or 
laugh  gleefully  at  the  quaint  humour  of  the 
rural  sketches. 

We  were  tempted  to  say  something  of  the 
character  of  Bloomfield ;  but  Mr.  Bands  has  said 
it  for  us,  and  said  it  so  well  that  we  are  spared 
any  further  trouble  than  that  of  transcribiog 
from  its  pages.  Who  that  knows  Bloomfield 
well  will  not  agree  in  the  following  summary  of 
the  man? 

The  cbaracter  of  Bloomfield  was  ezoeptioiial,  or  rather, 
he  belonged  to  an  exceptional  dass,  whose  peooliarities  of 
moral  stmctare  are  not  often  made  conspicaons  by  gifts 
like  his.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  liable 
to  the  weaknesses  and  sufferings  that  beset  the  poetic 
temperament.  That  may  be  said  of  Bams,  for  instance; 
and  yet  between  the  morale  of  the  two  men  there  is 
only  one  feature  of  resemblance,  that  of  indifference 
to  gainful  porsnits  fbr  their  own  sake.  It  might  be 
said  of  Byron ;  and  he,  like  •  Bobert,  had  an  ex^ra- 
'OnUnariljf  delioate  brain  and  nervoos  system,  thoogh 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  money,  extravagant  as  he  was. 
It  might  be  said  of  Campbell,  and  with  a  greater  ap- 
proximation to  a  likeness  in  difference;  for  Campbdl 
was  a  shrinking,  timid  creature,  who  might  very  well 
have  lost  his  reason  without  surprimng  any  one.  But 
all  these  men  were  more  or  less  "of  the  earth,  earthy." 
They  had  all  of  them  instmcts  of  self-estimation,  of  self- 
protection,  of  retaliation,  of  acquiration,  of  circumspec- 
tion and  secresy;  in  sufficient  strength  to  place  them 
on  terms  of  partial  equality  with  ^e  brute  mass  of 
^cunning  and  sdffshneas  every  man  must  encounter  in 
a  busy  life.  Bums,  in  particular,  was  a  self-esteeming, 
istiff-necked  man;  and  Byron  could  turn  like  a  wild 
beast  upon  any  who  wronged  him — and  upon  some 
who  did  not.  But  Bloomfield  was  not  only  as  destitute 
of  the  protective  and  aggresnve  instincts  we  have  men- 
tioned as  any  being  could  well  be,  and  yet  retain  the 
general  description  of  manhood ;  but  he  was  endowed 
with  a  disposition  whose  spontaneous  outflow  of  good- 
ness and  love  made  the  absence  of  anything  like  body- 
guard, warder  or  nurison,  doubly  hazardous.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  uiought  literally  nothing  of  his  own 
sufferings,  or  of  his  own  kind  actions,  and  everything  of 
what  others  endured,  and  what  they  did  for  him.  In 
all  he  has  written  there  is  nothing  like  a  compUint — 
there  is  nothing  like  a  boast — there  is  nothing  like  a 
sarcasm — there  is  absolutely  no  burst  of  indignation,  and 
no  expression  of  pore-hearted  displeosure  which  does  not 


seem  ashamed  of  itself,  and  half  iadined  to  tranUe  int9 
tears  of  pity. 

Those  who  are  hest  acquainted  with  Bloomfield 
will  concur  in  this  estimation  of  his  character. 
It  is  possible  that  some  who  have  formed  their 
taste  on  more  dassieal  models  will  demur  to 
Mr.  Band's  verdict  in  regard  to  his  poetical 
powers  and  his  deserved  poetical  standing.  But 
we  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  panegyrics  here 
bestowed  on  the  shoemaker  poet  are  no  greater 
than  he  justly  merited.  We  have  seen  it  aigaed 
that  Bloomfield  owed  the  chief  part  of  his  success 
and  his  popularity  to  the  happy  choice  of  his 
subjects ;  as  though  that  were  a  thing  of  acci- 
dent, or,  being  so,  were  a  justifiable  ground  of 
detraction.  If  we  are  to  judge  in  su(£  a  spirit, 
we  may  proceed  to  eject  the  best  writers  of  eieiy 
age  &om  the  position  they  have  won  by  their 
best  efforts,  and  accord  them  only  that  which 
they  might  have  attained  by  attempting  things 
for  which  they  were  disqualified.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  adjudicate  after  this  manner;  mth 
his  present  biographer  we  also  will  say — 

Our  venUct  upon  Robert  Bloomfield  is^  that  he  wsi  a 
man  of  great  capacity,  who  ku^ed  the  fioy  and  indaTe 
elements  which  were  necessary  to  obtain  for  him,  m  hit 
position^  the  proper  training  for  his  art,  and  the  boldnfis 
and  self-esteem  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  do 
justice  to  his  own  gifts.  We  would  speak  of  iaa,  ind 
have  his  memory  cherished,  with  reverential  appredstkn, 
as  a  true  poet^  and  not  as  a  shoe-making  down  wfaowroiie 
decent  rhymes,  and  was  caressed  into  a  brief  celebrity  hj 
a  "  MiBoenas  of  cobblers." 


The  London  Quarterly  lUview.     No.  YH 
London :  Walton  and  Maberly.    1855. 

Ahong  the  seven  articles  which  form  the  con- 
tents of  the  new  number  of  the  "  London 
Quarterly,''  there  is  not  one  tiiat  is  not 
creditable  to  its  author  and  to  the  chazacter  of 
the  Eeview.  We  may  point  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  vivid  sketch  of  Addison's  life— to 
the  paper  on  British  Costume,  remariiable  not 
only  for  good  plain  oommon-senae  neatly  ex- 
pressed, but  for  some  pertinent  strictures  on 
dress,  which  appear  to  us  to  set  forth  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  which  we  should 
much  Hke  to  see  carried  out  in  individual  pn^ 
ticc.  The  most  readable  article,  however,  and, 
there  is  no  risk  in  declaring,  the  one  which  irill 
be  most  generally  read,  is  that  on  Popular 
Criticism,  for  which  George  GiMUan  has  fur- 
nished the  text.  Li  it  the  magniloquent  critic 
of  Dundee  is  criticised  in  his  tunA^s  judged 
as  well  by  the  recognised  canons  as  by  the 
standard  he  has  chosen  to  adopt  in  judging  of 
others — and,  measured  by  either,  is  found 
miserably  wanting.  We  were  perfectly  aware 
of  Gilfilkn's  vices  of  composition—- of  his  puerile 
choice  of  aU  the  biggest  words  in  the  language, 
and  his  disdain  of  the  best-H>f  his  flatulent 
phraseology  which  renders  the  reading  of  one  of 
his  papers  after  supper  as  certainly  productiTe 
of  nightmare  as  would  be  the  swaUowing  ^  ^ 
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couple  of  pounds  of  yeast  dumplings— of  his 
£ur-fetched  and  miss-liie-mazk  metaphors — and 
of  his  meek  self-assertion  which  characterised 
him  as  the  most  modest  man  north  of  the  Tweed : 
all  this  we  knew  quite  well,  hut  certainly  never 
dreamed  that  the  great  aristarch  of  criticismy 
and  foster-&thcr  of  forty  thousand  poets,  had 
committed  himself  hy  the  perpetration  of  so 
much  preposterous  and  pernicious  nonsense  as 
the  critic  of  the  new  Quarterly  quotes  from  his 
writings.  Here  it  is^  however,  in  black  and 
white — ^d  Gilfillan  and  his  admirers  must 
make  the  best  of  it  they  can.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  is  hardly  fiedr  to  call  for  judgment  upon  a 
writer  from  detached  extracts  from  works  which 
all  the  world  knows  must  have  been  hastily 
written.  But  the  offender  has  provoked  this 
measure  in  himself  setting  the  example,  and 
must  put  up  with  the  consequences.  The  paper 
concludes  with  a  summary  of  Gilfillan's  demerits 
in  the  following  words :  "  He  has  in  truth  no 
single  qualification  for  the  office  of  a  critic, 
eith^  of  sacred  or  profSane  literature ;  and,  in 
assuming  the  one  a^er  the  other,  he  has  only 
added  presumption  to  incompetence,  and  irre- 
verence to  presumption.' '  This  is  hard  measure ; 
liarder,  we  think,  than  is  deserved — ^but  not  so 
bard  as  Gilfillan  has  himself  meted  out  to  men 
whom,  had  he  possessed  a  just  sense  of  his  own 
intellectual  stature,  he  would  have  regarded  with 
submissive  and  reverent  admiration. 

The  Paper  on  the  War  with  Eussia,  as  it  is  the 
longest,  so  is  it  the  most  elaborate  and  complete. 
If  it  were  printed  in  a  small  shilling  volume, 
it  would  circulate  rapidly,  and  would  supply 
to  thousands  that  information  which  they  want, 
and  those  grounds  for  calm  and  dispassionate 
reflectbn  upon  the  events  of  the  present  great 
crisis  which  the  people  want  no  less,  and  which 
it  would  do  them  good  to  have.  "We  have  read 
the  narrative  with  much  interest.  Had  we  space, 
we  should  quote  the  spirited  accounts  of  the  great 
batUes  which,  if  they  have  done  nothing  else, 
have  asserted  the  inherent  valour  of  the  British 
moHj  and  shown  that  though  corruption  and 
routine  at  home  and  imbecility  abroad  have 
done  their  worst,  the  old-fastiioned  bravery  has 
not  deeayed.  Let  us  commend  this  article  espe- 
cially to  our  readers. 


Maekan's  Sacred  Mtmc.  Arranged  for  Pour 
Voices,  with  Organ  or  Piano-forte  Accompani- 
ment. London :  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.  1854. 

Ii*  we  wanted  any  evidence  to  show  how  diffi- 
cult it  ia  ito  compose  a  good  psalm  tune,  we 
might  gather  it  from  the  volumes  before  us. 
Here  are  above  two  hundred  pieces  of  music  set 
to  pious  verses,  harmonised  by  men  feimiliar  with 
counterpoint  and  with  the  requirements  of 
popular  psalmody, — ^aud  there  is  no  risk  in  pro- 
phesying that  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  will 
^  their  way  into  our  chf^eb  and  churches  or 


into  Hke  memories  of  the  chuieh«goiag  people. 
The  truth  is,  with  regard  to  the  great  body  of 
them,  that  they  are  not  music ;  they  would  pass 
muster  creditably  enough  as  exercises  in  tho- 
rough bass ;  but,  like  the  generality  of  first-form 
verses,  which  though  correct  in  quantity  and 
free  from  absolute  nonsense,  are  not  poetry, 
they  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  thought  and 
imagination  which  would  make  them  music.  A 
musical  phrase  may  be  as  common-place  and  un- 
meaning [as  a  doggrel  rhyme,  and  there  area 
thousand  such  phrases  in  these  compositions — 
due  all  of  them  to  the  melodist,  and  not  to  the 
harmonists  who  have  made  the  accompaniments. 
We  would  not  include  all  of  them,  however,  in 
this  censure.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  gleam 
of  thought  and  fancy  in  the  dry  desert  of  com- 
mon-place, and  such  oases  occur  generally  when 
the  author  writes  in  the  minor  key.  The  best 
tune  in  the  whole  collection  is  entitied 
"  Maclean's,"  at  page  38,  and  might  worthily 
replace  some  of  the  growling  ditties  which  it  is 
thought  appropriate  to  sing  upon  solemn  occa- 
sions ;  but  for  this  one  decent  melody  we  might 
point  to  a  pile  of  rubbish — ^such  impertinencies 
as  *'  Admonition,"  page  50 — such  puerilities  as 
*'  XindnesB,"  page  80— or  suchoonunon-'place  as 
*' Damascus,"  page  140.  We  regret  that  the 
passable  melodies  which  should  redeem  this 
work  from  the  condemnation  here  bestowed  are 
all  too  few  to  justify  us  in  warmly  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  public.  The  work  has  been  litho- 
graphed, instead  of  engraved,  and  upon  the  whole 
is  exceedingly  ill  done.  Some  of  the  pages  are 
tolerable,  wh^e  others  exhibit  the  notes  in  huge 
blots  with  spider  legs  growing  out  of  the  middle 
of  their  heads,  and  a  mile  too  long — Shaving  evi- 
dentiy  been  put  on  the  stone  by  a  hand  ignorant 
of  the  first  rudiments  of  music. 


Sir  Jasper  Canw,  his   Life  and  JExperimces, 
London:  T.  Hodgson.     1855. 

This  volume,  which  forms  one  of  the  series 
of  the  "  Parlour  Library,"  abounds  with  incident 
and  adventure,  and  the  characteristic  experiences 
of  a  somewhat  vagabond  life.  The  narrative, 
though  extending  through  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  of  close  print,  is  ever  vivid  and  graphic. 
The  matter-of-fact  reader  may  be  led  to  suspect 
at  times  that  the  author  presumes  a  littie  too 
much  upon  his  credulity,  and  that  the  marvellous 
''  experiences"  herein  set  forth  have  less  founda- 
tion in  fact  than  even  the  average  of  autobiogra- 
phies; but  he  who  reads  for  amusement  and 
excitement  will  find  no  lack  of  either  of  these 
stimulants,  and  will  find  the  pages  glide  rapidly 
through  his  fingers.  The  writers  powers  of  de- 
scription are  of  a  high  order,  and  no  less  a  com- 
pliment is  due  to  his  fiiculties  of  observation. 
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Paemi.     By  Bbsstb  Raykeb  Pauses.     Second 
Edition.    London:  J,  Chapman.     1855. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Poems  of  Miss  Parkes  in 
a  Second  Edition,  and  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  many  more  editions  yet.     They  have  i£e  . 
ring  of  the  true  metal — ^they  are  not  only  mu- 1 
sioal  utterances,  the  vehicles  of  natural  sentiment 
merely,  but  they  give  noble  expression  to  noble  j 
thoughts,  and  a  brave  and  wholesome  philosophy.  | 
We  read  them  with  a  deeper  feeling  than  that  of  ( 
pleasure  merely.     They  rekindle  the  old  hopes,  | 
awaken  the  old  and  good  resolves,  and  breathe  a 
spirit  at  once  of  action  and  fortitude,  and  at 
tunes  of  playful  and  manly  cheerfulness  which 
renews  our  youth.   This  neat  and  goodly  volume 
contains  some  important  and  exquisite  additions, 
and  comprises,  we  presume,  the  whole  of  her 
published  works.     Bessie  is  a  painter  as  well  as' 
a  true  poet,  and  may  sing  **Io  anohe^*  in  either 
character.     It  is  thus  she  sings  of  Art : — 

O  world  of  Art!  O  Shrine 

Wlierein  we  treasore  all  we  hold  diviae. 

How  art  thou  blest ! 

Whoso  is  weary  in  this  world  of  care. 

Finds  in  thy  presence  a  perpetual  prayer 

And  patient  rest ; 

iflnds  a  remainder  of  those  things  which  bide 

When  we  and  all  our  phantasms  drop  aside 

Into  the  gulf  of  death,  a  hope  sublime, 

A  realm  unfading  set  apart  from  time. 

Did  the  great  heart  of  Faith  itself  decay, 

Were  Cross  and  Church  and  Altar  swept  away. 

Thou  from  thy  treasury  could'st  that  faith  restore. 

And  light  the  lamp  of  Sacrifice  once  more. 

O  thou  fiur  world  of  Ait ! 

From  whence  my  soul  would  never  faxn  depart, 

But  dwell  up  there  and  be 

Numbered  among  that  goodly  company. 

No  tint  of  whose  bright  freshness  can  decay, 

Nor  any  silver  utterance  die  away. 

There  lives  whatever  in  past  times  befell. 

There  all  that  Sasas  or  that  Epics  tell. 

All  the  great  deeds  that  thrill  a  nation's  heart 

Live,  bright  and  deathless,  in  the  world  of  Art ! 

All  beauty  ever  dreamt,  all  faith,  all  hope. 

Hath  there  a  glorious  scope ; 

All  of  heroic,  exquiute  or  splendid, — 

There  KaphacUe  walks  a  king  with  all  his  peers 

attended ; 
There  the  grand  Sibyls  sit,  in  whose  dark  eyes 
Creation*s  unredeem^  promise  lies. 
And  thunderous  prophets  of  gigantic  mould 
Wail  us  degenerate  from  the  days  of  old. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  more— 
for  the  ballad  on  the  "  Death  of  Evan  Lloyd"— 
for  "  The  Moors''— for  the  **  Three  Sketches  for 
Pictures,''  and  for  many  other  fine  poems  which 
our  readers  would  be  glad  to  peruse.  Let  us 
call  attention  especially  to  *'  The  Ballad  of  the 
King's  Daughter."  Thai  we  would  transcribe 
at  once  were  it  not  that  it  must  be  already 
known  to  most  lovers  of  genuine  poetry — to  all 
indeed  who  are  listening  for  the  solemn^sounding 
strains  which,  few  and  far  between,  reach  us 
from  the  realm  of  song. 


The   Vbiees  of  the  Seven  Thunders,     London: 
W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 

Caincs  may  surely  teach  by  example  as  well  as 
practice ;  and  if  reviewers  conscientiously  ab- 
stained firom  the  notice  of  books  professing  to 
reveal  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  it  might  teach 
a  lesson  of  modesty.  This  latest  specimen  of 
Apocalyptic  literature  is  the  most  harmless  we 
remember  to  have  seen,  inasmuch  as  it  is  per- 
fectly unintelligible.  We  transcribe  the  super- 
scription of  the  book, — and  if  any  of  our  readers 
think  they  are  of  the  "Intelligences"  ad- 
dressed, or  are  likely  to  profit  by  a  communi- 
cation written  throughout  in  the  st3'lc  of  the 
opening  paragraphs,  we  commend  them  to  the 
Seven  Thunders : — 

Co  tlje  Jftuman  J^amilu,  of  every  Clime,  Nation, 
Kindred,   and    ToiTgae,   now  located   opon, 
and  scattered  over,  this  Orh,  who,   throojHi 
the  Eternal   and   vital   effluxion  of  the  one 
Immntablo  Law  of  all  Being,  have  now  be- 
come the  heirs  in  possession  of  the  Highest 
Kingdom  of  Terrestrial  Form;  and  Co  th^^e 
Holy  and  Incarnate  Inteltigences,  Cl|t  Cf^orrii 
Sldnsiblt,  now  scattered  and  sown  within  sach 
Form,  who,  throdgh  the  operation  of  tlie  same 
Immutable  I^aw  of  Being,  and  bj  virtue  of 
their  entombment  within,  and  holding  posses- 
sion of,  the  Flower  of  the    Human  Fsmily, 
have  now    become  the   heirs  in   immediate 
reversion  of  the  Highest  Kingdom  of  Cdes- 
tial  Form: 
THIS  EPISTLE  is  inscribed  and  presented  for  theii 
high  consideration,   instraction,  comfort,  and  support, 
preparatory  to,  and  pending   the  final  consummation 
of,  the  travail  and  birth  of  tbc  latter  kingdom,  and  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  its  nsual  and  ordained  dciiveranee 
out  of,  and  relative  severance  from,  the  corporeal  bonds 
and  associations  of  the  former.    The  Alpha  and  Omega 
whereof  are  at  this  time  more  fully  opened,  and  cor- 
poreally manifested  and  brought  to  light  throuj^h  the 
perfect  fulness  of  those  inductive  evidences  which  this 
orb,  as  a  concentrated  epitome  and  record  of  the  vital 
testimony  of  Being  proper,  contains  and  reveals  of  thoee 
diverse  and   mediatorial  relations  which,  in  their  ag- 
gregate and  ultimate,  constitute,  by  the  strictest  analogy 
and  induction,  the  only  revelation  of  the  one,  perfect. 
Holy  Law  and  Temple  of  Infinite  Being  proper. 


The  Paetoral  Office  and  the  Millennium,   A  Keply 
to  Dr.  King's  '<  Euling  Eldership ;"  including 
another  Version  of  the  Coming  Stru^le.    By 
an  Olb  P&esbtter.     London  :  Houlston  and 
Stonemtm.     Edinburgh:  T.  Grant. 
Thkhb  is  nothing  of  the  "  Seven  Thunders"  in 
this  book,  and  nothing  of  the  Apocalypse,  beyond 
an  incidental  allusion  to  some  of  its  simplest  and 
most  beautiful  allusions.     The  "  Old  Presbyter" 
we  very  much  suspect  to  be  identical  with  a 
**  Citizen  of  Edinburgh," — ^than  whose  corn-law 
and  currency  pamphlets  few  have  been  more  in- 
fluential, and  none  deserve  wider  attention.    He 
is  at  any  rate  one  of  those  too  choice  spirits, 
with  whom  democracy  is  a  religion,   and  the 
Church  a  Commonwealth.     His  notion  -of  the 
pastoral  office  is,  that  it  is  naught — that  the 
elders  should  rule,  the  deacons  serve,  and  the 
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C^horch  teach  itself;  and  this  Bimple  view  of 
the  ChriBtian  polity  ho  connects  with  the 
millennial  idea  by  an  intense  faith  in  the  con- 
verting efiScacy  of  a  Church  so  constituted.  He 
defends  his  belief  and  hope  with  a  fair  amount  of 
acriptaral  learning,  great  shrewdness,  and  in- 
Tariable  good  temper,  though  he  is  by  no 
means  domty  in  his  choice  of  epithets.  We 
particnhurly  like  his  abstinence  from  those 
appeals  to  devotional  feeling  which  more 
than  any  other  quality  of  controversial  writing 
obscure  the  question  at  issue,  and  inflame  the  pre- 
judices that  should  be  silent  while  the  under- 
standing is  at  the  work  of  judgment.  Many  of 
his  allusions,  caviare  to  English  readers,  will  be 
highly  relished  by  brother  Scots. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fra»ti^%  2£ag<mne  for  April  presents  a  bill  of 
faro  far  above  the  average.  The  Oxford  Essays 
are  handled  in  a  learned  spirit;  there  is  an 
interesting  story  of  Ninian  Holdfast — a  well- 
timed  paper  on  Military  Hospitals — a  fine  Poem 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  an  excellent  conclud- 
ing artidc,  full  of  home  truths  and  a  cool 
<?utting  kind  of  satire,  on  the  War  Committee, 
the  Ministry,  and  the  Conference,  in  which  the 
irriter  concludes  by  turning  the  tables  on  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  subject  of  deprecating  the 
Divine  wrath  in  misfortunes  brought  upon  our- 
selves by  our  own  wilful  neglect — a  retort,  how- 
<*ver,  in  which  he  was  anticipated  by  Binney 
in  his  fast-day  sermon.  '*  Hinchbrook"  in- 
creases in  interest  and  in  complexity ;  two  new 
characters  are  introduced,  a  Mr.  Ardour,  who 
reminds  us  of  Warrington  in  Thackeray's  Pen- 
dennis,  and  a  Mrs.  Bembridge,  who  is  but  a 
mitigated  Mrs.  Gamp,  with  sobriety  and  other 
virtues  on  her  side. — The  Present  Crisis;  by 
Eev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.  (London:  Partridge 
und  Oakey)  is  a  neat  little  volume  setting  forth 
the  operation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
concentrating  religious  influence  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Christian  union  and  missionary 
enterprise. — Chronicles  of  IFol/erfs  JRoost,  and 
f^her  Papers,  by  Washington  Irving  (Edin- 
burgh: Constable  and  Co.),  is  a  handsome  edi- 
tion, published  at  a  shilling,  of  a  work  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  and  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  lovers  of  quaint  and  real  humour. 
—Eohin  Hood  and  other  Poems,  by  John  R.  Wise 
(London :  Lacy),  is  a  five-act  play  founded  on  an 
older  drama  on  the  same  subject  by  Anthony 
Munday.  We  have  not  read  it.  Happening 
to  glance  first  at  the  *'  other  Poems,"  our  eye 
fell  on  the  following  verse : 

And  when  they  meet,  'tis  not  the  words 
A  oommon  being  utters. 

For  in  each  other's  face  their  looks 
Are  love*s  interpreters. 

That  verse  did  our  business  for  us  as  completely 
as  would  a  cloth-yard  shaft  from  Bobin  Hood 


himself  dean  tihroogh  the  midriff.  We  are  a 
gone  critic — carry  us  out,  and  bury  us  decently 
in  the  greenwood,  where  the  wild  birds  sing  and 
not  the  ''  metre  ballad-mongers." — Potiehomania 
False,  par  P.  JS.  Van  Noorden  (London :  Dean 
and  Son),  is  a  pleasing,  but  rather  a  fantastical 
than  original  composition  for  the  piano-forte. 
The  harmony  is  good,  and  in  some  places  strik- 
ing, but  the  melody  is  hardly  discoverable  in 
some  parts,  and  where  it  is  most  marked  is 
least  original.  It  has  the  merit,  however,  of 
being  easy  to  average  performers,  and  has  a 
rather  bnlliant  effect  if  well  played. — The 
Assurance  Ifagaxine  and  Journal  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries,  No.  XIX.  (London :  E.  Layton), 
testifies  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the  amount.of 
scientific  knowledge  applied  to  the  solving  of  all 
questions  connected  with  the  business  of  Assur- 
ance. This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  organ 
of  the  first  actuaries  of  the  day;  and  no  man 
interested  in  the  matters  of  which  it  treats,  and 
whose  education  will  help  him  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  its  contents,  should  be  without  it. — 
A  Few  Reasons  for  the  Immediate  He-consideration 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844 ;  by  H.  Stans- 
field,  Esq.  (London :  Wilson),  is  a  pamphlet 
professing  to  advocate  a  free  trade  in  a  sound 
currency.  The  author  would  abrogate  all  re- 
strictions on  the  quantity  of  51,  notes  to  be  issued 
by  the  Bank ;  ho  would  deprive  the  Bank  of  the 
monopoly  it  possesses  of  the  circulation  within 
sixty-five  miles  round  London — ^and  would  grant 
to  the  Bank  the  power  of  issuing  one-pound  notes 
in  Heu  of  sovereigns,  on  depositing  one-third  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  convertibility  of  the  remain- 
der, and  paying  to  Government  interest  at  4 
per  cent.  He  would  unite  the  Issue  and  Banking 
departments ;  and  would  have  the  bank-note  a 
legal  tender  even  though  the  Bank  ceased  to  pay 
in  gold.  To  us  the  plan  wears  an  ominous  look ; 
and  we  cannot  say  that  the  ''  Eiq>lanatory  Dia- 
logue" explains  it  all  satisfactorily.  Still,  the 
subject  is  too  serious  to  be  pooh-poohed.  The 
diagram  here  given  tells,  with  its  red  and  black 
lines,  an  awful  and  ruinous  story,  and  is  enough 
to  convince  any  man  of  business,  that  whether 
Mr.  Stansfield's  plan  be  the  right  one  or  no,  some 
scheme  or  other  is  imperatively  called  for  to  pre- 
vent the  abnormal  changes  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty to  which  we  are  all  liable  under  the  present 
system. — Corsica,  in  its  Picturesque,  Social,  and 
Ilistorieal  Aspects,  By  F.  Gregorovius.  (Lon- 
don :  Longmans.)  This  is  a  new  translation, 
forming  three  shilling  numbers  of  the  "  Traveller's 
Library,"  of  a  work  which  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  last  month.  The  translation  is  by  E.  Mar- 
tineau,  M.A.,  and  is  admirably  done. — British 
Mines  Considered  as  a  Means  of  Investment,  Se- 
cond Edition.  By  J.  H.  Murchison,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
(London:  Mann.)  The  author  of  this  book  is 
the  advocate  of  mining  speculation,  and  ho 
professes  to  render  important  information  on  the 
subject  of  mining  to  all  parties  concerned.  We 
have  looked  into  the  book  in  vain  for  any  inform- 
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mation  ccmceming  mmdry  promismg  speculatioiis 
which  rnined  their  shareholders — ^it  is  the  Bunny 
idde  of  the  picture  only  which  Mr.  MurchiBon 
ezhibitB,  leaying  his  readers  to  find  out  the  dark 
shadows  for  themselves.  This  is  not  &ir.  A 
work  professing  to  give  information  on  mining 
is  bound  to  state  the  whole  truth.  In  default  of 
such  candour  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  is 
eloquent  only  on  the  great  gains  which  have 
been  got  out  of  the  Cornish  mines,  we  will  take 
the  Hberty  to  remind  our  readers  that,  taken  in 
the  lump,  the  Cornish  mines  do  not  pay  their 
working  expenses — ^that  more  hard  cash  is  sunk 
beneath  the  surface  every  year  than  is  got  out  in 
the  shape  of  convertible  ore.  Let  every  man  who 
dabbles  in  mining  shares  understand  this — ^and 
lie  will  see,  if  not  quite  blind,  that  he  is  gam- 
bling and  not  tradiog,  with  the  capital  he  invests 
in  tiiem.  If,  with  his  eyes  open,  he  is  deter- 
mined to  gamble,  Mr.  Murchison,  who  is  ''  in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  mining  enterprise," 
will  show  him  how  to  set  about  it.  We  wish, 
with  the  author  of  this  book,  that  ''British 
mines  may  take  their  proper  position  among  the 
investments  of  the  cUiy" — with  a  remarkable 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  what  that 
position  should  be. — Exercises  in  Arithmetic, 
systematieally  arranged,  &c.  By  Rev.  W.  F. 
Greenfield,  M.A.  (London:  Longmans.)  This  is 
a  valuable  little  book  to  the  private  tutor  or 
teacher  of  a  class.  The  exercises  arc  abundant 
and  extremely  well  considered.  The  volume 
would  be  all  the  better,  however,  for  the  addition 
of  rules  and  an  explanatory  text,  without  which 
it  is  of  no  use  to  a  solitary  student  who  seeks  to 
teach  himself. — TJie  Association,  or  Young 
Men's  Magazine  (Glasgow :  Slack)^ ,  is  a  new 
serial  containing  some  brief,  weU-considered 
essays  on  subjects  practically  interesting  to 
young  men,  and  a  rare  piece  of  biography  of 
Samuel  Congalton,  the  hero  of  Dirleton  Green. 
— Nine  JDays^  Meditations  on  the  Abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Borne,  Translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Alexander  Borgia  (London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey.  1854),  is  an  exposure  in  a  rather  dry 
and  humorous  vein  of  the  numerous  enormities 
which  render  the  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  revolting  to  sincerity,  honesty,  and  com- 
mon-sense.— The  Mormon's  Own  Book;  or  Mor- 
monism  tried  by  its  own  Standards— Reason  and 
Scripture.  By  T.  W.  P.  Taj^lder.  (London: 
Partridge  and  Oakey.)  Admitting,  what  yet 
seems  to  us  very  doubtftil,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  oppose  serious  reasoning  to  the  rubbish  and 
beastliness  of  Mormonism,  this  book  is  well 
adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
written.  It  is  dedicated  to'  the  London  City 
Mission,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  puts  into  *their  mouths  arguments 
against  the  doctrines  of  Joe  Smith  and  his  whore- 
making  and  whoremongering  tribe.  If  braying 
a  fool  in  a  mortar  would  xoiake  a  wise  man  of 
him,  Mr.  Taylder  is  the  Tery  person  to  effect  the 
traanfonnation;  ior  our  own  part,  we  have  no 


expectation  of  any  such  result  from  that  Mad  of 
process.— 7%^  Beauties  of  Fanny  Fsm  (London: 
Knight  and  Son)  are  collected  into  a  neat  little 
volume,  introduced  by  a  criticism  of  remarkable 
discretion  and  good  taste.    We  con^Bss,  we  did 
not  think  so  many  i^ally  good  things  could  have 
been    saved    from    the    goose-down    fii^t  of 
Fann3r's  Leaves.    But  whether  she  be  boydenar 
vixen — or  worse,   the  affectation  of   either,— 
there  is  in  what  she  says  enough  of  nature,  and 
of  the  proof  of  suffering,  to  win  a  momentary 
attention  and  a  kindly  feeling.     We  have,  be- 
sides, none  of  the  fear  expressed  by  some  of  oar 
critics,  for  her  influence  on  our  i^oglish  mind 
The  men  on  this  side  the  water  don't  like  to  be 
quizzed  so  abominably,  and  the  women  are  en- 
titled to  a  reaction  from  Mrs.  Ellis. — The  Tom 
Garden  :  a  Manual  for  the  Management  of  City 
and  Suburban   Gardens.     By  Shirley  HibbenL 
(London :    Groombridge.)     "  Just  look  there, 
Sir!"  said  a  West-end  physioian  the  othar  day, 
pointing  his  friend's  attention  to  an  endosoie 
hardly  larger  tiian  the  room  they  stood  in ;  ''  I 
call  that  a  very  respectable  garden  for  a  London 
square."    Poor  doctor !   If  his  patients  thrived 
no  better  than  his  plants,  their  fees  would  be 
given  in  vain.  Butnow  that  the]smoke  nuisance]is 
in  course  of  abatement,  every  house  should  have 
its  garden,  even  if  on  the  roof.    Mr.  Hibbetd 
teaches  how  to  conjure  flower-beds  out  of  the 
window-sill  and  the  back-yard  pavement,  just  as 
Soyer  teaches  the  conjuration  of  a  delidoos 
dinner  from  bones  and  nettles.   With  theheaiii- 
ness  of  one  who  delights  in  home-grown  celery 
and  carnations,  he  goes  over  the  whole  procees 
necessary    to    those    and  analagous  products; 
rather  showing  you  how  to  do  it,  than  instroet- 
ing  you  in  its  technicalities ;   and  supplementing 
his  details  with  a  copious  classification. — TV 
Church  of  England  Quarterly  (London:   Par- 
tridge and  Oakey)  gives  us  an  agreeable  surprise 
by  &e  heartiness,  even  vehemence,  of  its  speeeh 
on  the  morale  and  management  of  the  war. 
With  a  piercing  eye  and  relentiJess  hand  the 
writer  goes  through  the  history  of  the  campaign ; 
detecting,  and  not  concealing,  evidences  of  Aus- 
trian complicity  with  the  Czar,  and  of  WeatKu 
complicity  with  Austria.     In  the  Sonimaryof 
"  Pacts  and  Progress"  we  do  not,  of  oonney  find 
a  Tmifi>rmly  liberal  strain,  but  a  truly  philan- 
thropic bias.      The  non-political  artioles    are 
agreeably  varied.    Astro-Theology,  British  But- 
terBies,  Modem  iBstiietics,  and  the  Sodety  of 
Antiquaries,  are  their  topics ;  and  the  tveabnent 
is  animated,  sometimes  brilliant. 
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Soottiah  Amicablo  Idfe  Aasuranoe  Society.— 
The  Report  read  before  the  members  of  this  Society  at 
thdr  annual  meeting  in  March  last,  was  to  the  following 
effect:— 

'Hie  IMreeton  hove  now,  for  the  first  time  dnce  the 
eiUblishment  of  the  Sodety,  to  lay  before  the  members  a 
stsftement  of  the  annual  business  effected  during  the  ex- 
cttement  of  a  period  of  European  war,  combined  with 
increased  taxation  and  great  dullness  in  commercial 
a&in.  It  is  very  gratiiymg  to  them  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  number  of  policies  passed  during  the  year  is  774, 
i^tresenting  a  capital  sum  of  806,415^. ;  the  correspond- 
ing tmoont  of  annual  premiums  being  10,7dS^.  Is.  Sd., 
exdnife  of  9,4782.  lis.  2d.  nngle  payments  received  for 
nninties  and  life  asmranoes.  Adding  to  the  above  sum 
of  808^4152.,  the  amount  of  additions  declared  at  the  last 
invotigation,  119,588/.  7s.  9d.,  the  amount  is  427,998/. 
178. 9d. ;  and  the  net  addition  to  the  total  sums  assured, 
dednctmg  aU  policaes  and  additions  emerged,  surrendered, 
ftrfeited,  and  not  taken  up,  is  315,898/.  Os.  lOd. ;  and 
the  net  increase  of  premiums,  6,742/.  16s.  4d.  The 
■nioont  of  the  capital  sums  assured  is  now  upwards  of 
2,500,000/.;  the  amount  of  premiums  upwards  of 
80,000/. ;  the  annual  income,  100,000/. ;  and  the  Funds 
*We  460,000/.  subject  to  deduction  of  chums,  by  death, 
vtyetpdd. 

"  The  amount  of  daims  during  the  year  1854,  induing 
•SmoDM,  has  been  82,353/.  17s.  8d.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
ahoot  If  per  cent,  on  the  sums  assured,  or  1/.  out  of  75/. 
^  deaths  for  the  year  are  58,  while  in  the  preceding  year 
tbey  were  52,  but  the  amount  of  cl^ms  for  1854,  is  con- 
ndenbly  lees.  The  attention  of  the  IMrectors  having 
lisen  dtawn  to  the  great  ^desire  of  the  public  for  a  liber^ 
Khem^  throwing  &e  benefit  of  the  sm^us  accruing  to  a 
pQKcy  in  redndion  of  the  annual  premiums,  a  table  has 
been  framed  on  the  assumption  of  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of 
li  per  cent.  Under  this  table  tiie  policy  is  subject  to 
^>°>hnition  or  increase^  according  as  the  real  rate  in  future 
iM  ftll  short  or  exceed  that  rate.  A  party  adopting 
^  table,  and  pa^ng  under  it  premium  for  100/.  as  by 
the  (v^nary  ta^]e»  would  at  age  20  assure  about  50/. 
nore,  at  age  80  about  40/.  more,  at  age  40  about  33/. 
iDore.  If  this  table  had  been  constructed  on  the  footing 
^(honis  at  the  rate  of  If  per  cent.,  the  rate  declared  at 
iMt  mvestigatioD,  the  incrcMe  woidd  hare  been  about  a 


nxth  more.  To  the  '  mimmum  premiums,'  beginning  at 
the  commencement  of  a  policy,  a  table  has  been  also- 
added  of  reduced  premiums  commencing  with  the  sixth. 

"While  the  Directors  have  thus  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  those  who  have  been  desirous  of  securing 
at  once  as  luge  an  amount  as  possible  for  such  annual 
payment  as  they  can  afford  during  life,  the  general  com- 
mittee of  management  have,  upon  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Manager,  adopted  a  very  impwtant  reduction 
in  the  short  period  rates,  at  the  higher  ages.  In  th& 
case  of  the  younger  ages  they  have  not  thought  it  pru* 
dent  to  reduce  thorn,  and  have  retained  the  former  pre- 
miums, though  they  are  higher  than  those  of  some  other- 
respectable  offices;  but  being  satisfied  that  the  rates  for 
the  higher  ages  are  totally  disproportionate  to  those  for 
the  younger  ages,  they  have  been  modified,  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  within  the  limits  permitted  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  reduced  rates  at  the  higher  ages  will 
be  found  lower — ^in  many  cases  considerably  lower  — 
than  those  of  other  offices.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
that  the  rate  for  one  year  at  age  45  is  1/.  8s.  7d.,  and  for 
7  years  1/.  9s.  6d.;  and  at  age  60  for  one  year  32.  4s. 
and  for  7  years  3/.  15s. 

"The  Directors  trust  that  the  public  will  percdve,  in 
the  new  tables  referred  to,  an  evidence  of  the  oontinued 
desire  of  the  Society  to  adopt  any  safe  and  well-con- 
sidered suggestion,  calculated  to  diminish  the  cost  or  in- 
crease the  advantages  of  the  system  of  life  insuranee." 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and 
the  Bev.  John  Edmond  seconded  the  motion.  The  usual 
business  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  sepanted  after 
a  vote  of  tbanka  to  the  Churman. 


JOoonomio  Idfe  Aasaranoe  Sooiety. — ^At  the  annual 
general  court  of  this  corporation,  held  in  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  Henry  Frederick  Stephenson,  Esq.,. 
in  the  chair,  the  secretary  read  the  following  statement 
of  receipts  and  d^bursements  for  the  year  1854: — 
Reodved— Balance,  as  per  Auditors'  reporte,  Feb.  15^ 
1854,  19,258/.  5s.  3d. ;  assurance  pienuums,  less  com* 
mission,  158,139/.  7s.  8d.;  interest  on  investments,. 
60,242/.  9s.  lid.  j  sale  of  government  securities,. 
185,903/.  2s.  5d.;  mortgages,  &c.,  repaid,  77,110/.  15s. 
8d.;  loans  on  polides  repaid,  5,559/. — Qrand  total, 
606,208/.  Os.  6d.    P^d :  AMnrance  daims,  77,793/.  58. 
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6d.;  annuity  daims,  5202.  78.  lOd.;  investments  in 
government  securities,  39,1732.  ISs.  3d. ;  investments  in 
mortgages,  reversions,  &c,j  294,0622.  7s.  6d. ;  loons  on  i 
policies,  10,2132.;  purchase  of  polides,  8,7772.  13s. ;  < 
re-assurance  premiums,  4802.  17s.;  rent,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  repairs,  5062.  Is.  2d.;  printing, advertising, 
stationery,  stamps,  &c.,  8542.  9s.  6d. ;  directors,  auditors, 
and  medical  officers,  2,1542.  9s. ;  actuary,  secretary,  and 
clerks,  4,2612.  5s.;  agents'  charges  and  medical  fees, 
5272. 10s.  8d« ;  solicitor's  and  law  expenses,  2932.  Is.  9d.; 
income  tax,  1322.  128.  Id.;  sundries,  house  expenses 
parcels,  messengers,  Ac.,  5502.  Is.  lOd.;  ready  money 
bonuses  and  expenses,  52,7612. 10s.  5d. ;  balance  in  hand, 
13,1452. 10s.  Id.— Grand  total,  506,2082.  Os.  6d.  The 
statement  of  the  Assurance  Fund  on  the  31st  December, 

1854,  showed: — Funded  property  and  government  se- 
curities, 4il,4522. 17s.  6d. ;  mortgages,  813,2992.  2s.  4d. ; 
life  interests  and  reversions,  134,6242. 12s.  Id. ;  cash  in 
hand,  13,1452. 10s.  Id.— Total  ftmd,  1,402,5222.  2s. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Duncan  as  to 
whether  in  the  case  of  assurance  claims  the  ready  money 
bonuses  were  added  to  the  chum,  the  Secretary  said  they 
were.  The  income  tax  was  deducted  from  the  interest 
allowed. 

Tlie  Auditor's  Report,  dated  the  14th  of  February, 

1855,  was  read,  which  stated  that  the  Auditors  had  very 
carefolly  examined  the  accounts,  &c.,  of  last  year.  They 
begged  to  report  that  they  had  found  them  correct,  and 
again  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  were  kept. 

Mr.  Downes,  the  Actuary,  then  entered  upon  a  state- 
ment of  some  length,  in  the  course  of  which,  and  in 
answer  to  questions,  he  gave  information  of  a  most  satis- 
factory character,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  published  Beport.  Some  business  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  the  meeting,  which  was  most  cordial 
throughout,  broke  up. 

Householders'  Iiife  Assurance  Society.— At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company, 
held  at  their  offices,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  raising  the  interest  payable 
to  shareholders  on  the  subscribed  capital — ^Mr.  Hodson, 
the  secretary,  read  a  Report  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  The  Directorsof  the  Souseholders^  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany have  ranch  pleasure  in  submitting  their  third  annual 
Report  to  the  Shareholders.  During  the  past  year,  309 
proposals  have  been  made  to  them  for  the  assurance  of 
72,5957.,  out  of  which  they  have  granted  228  policies,  on 
which  the  annual  premiums  amount  to  2,1022.  13s.  2d. 
The  remaining  181  proposals  for  assuring  10,7732.  have 
either  not  been  completed,  or  have  been  declined.  The 
past  year  has  not  been  favourable  to  Life  Assurance,  in 
consequence  of  many  opposing  and  depressing  drcum- 
-stances ;  but  the  Directors  having  matured  and  arranged 
plans  for  larger  action,  have  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
during  the  present  year,  the  business  of  the  Company 
will  be  very  greatly  increased.  They  have,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  reporting,  that  the  Company  is  in  a  sound 
tmd  satisfactory  condition.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
business  transacted  by  the  Company  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  present  date  is  as  follows : — In  1852-3 
they  issued  409  poUcies,  assuring  77,6242.,  and  yielding 
3,2002.  in  premiums ;  in  1853-4  the  policies  were  813 
-assuring  161,6862.,  and  yidding  6,8342.  in  premiums; 
in  1854-5  the  policies  were  1,041,  the  sum  assured  was 
223,3862.,  and  the  premiums  8,9362.  Of  which  policies 
743  remained  in  force,  on  the  15th  instant,  for  assuring 
195,0272.;  the  annual  amount  of  premiums  thereon  being 
7,0852.  The  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
that  the  claims  which  have  arisen  under  policies  are  of 
small  amount,  and  considerably  below  the  average  of  loss 


which  might  be  expected.  The  IHreetorB  oontiiiQe  to 
exerdse  increased  pare  and  supervision  in  the  selection  of 
lives ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  them  to  state,  that  thm 
judgment  has  been  borne  out  in  several  instances  whidi 
have  come  to  their  knowledge  during  the  past  year,  where- 
by great  loss  to  the  Company  has  been  avoided." 
The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Deposit  and  Qeneral  Life  Assuranoe  Oompany.- 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  society— Lord  Yiscoaot 
Drumlanrig,  M.P.,  in  the  chair — ^Mr.  Doyle,  the  Seat- 
tary,  read  the  following  Report : — 

**Your  directors  have  sincere  satisfdction  in  being 
enabled  to  communicate,  for  the  information  of  the 
Proprietors  and  the  Policy-holders,  that,  daring  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  3lst  of  December  lasr,  s 
large  and  healthy  amount  of  business  has  been  realised. 
No  less  than  985  proposals,  covering  assurances  to  the 
amount  of  203,9502.  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Management — ample  evidence  of  public  confidence  in 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Company  has  been  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  of  the  soundness  and  stability  of  its 
constitution.  Of  these  proposals,  775,  assuring  lS5,OO0il, 
were  accepted  at  ordinary  rates,  cmd  118  involving  at- 
9urance$  to  the  amount  of  28,600/.  at  increoi^  rata. 
Under  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Board,  19  proposals  to 
the  extent  of  5«2502.  were  declined*  and  those  propmal^ 
representing  the  remaining  35,0002.  were  either  with- 
drawn or  still  await  completion. 

"  Out  of  the  780  proposals  which  your  Directors  ac- 
cepted, there  have  been  issued  no  less  than  582  poIidet» 
assuring  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1H210L 
and  yidding  3,4052. 15s.  9d.  in  annuial  premiums.  From 
this,  however,  are  to  be  deducted  the  premiums  on  short 
period  policies,  and  on  those  which  have  not  been  takes 
up,  leaving  the  actual  annual  revenue  derivable  from  the 
new  business  carried  through  during  the  year,  3,208/. 
6s.  7d.->a  financial  result  which  the  Directors  coofider 
affords  well-grounded  cause  for  congratulation,  having 
regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  de- 
pression in  the  face  of  which  that  result  has  hees 
attuned. 

"  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Company  up  to  the 
present  time,  a  period  of  two  years  and  seven  months, 
there  have  been  granted,  independent  of  the  Indaitnal 
Branch  business,  1,385  policies,  assuring  upwards  of 
Q50,0002.  The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  on  the 
31st  March  last,  after  deducting  lapsed  and  all  other 
discontinued  insurances,  was  1,097,  assuring  235,000/^ 
and  producing  an  annual  income  of  7,8002.  The  tru- 
sactions  of  the  last  few  months,  viewed  in  connectioii  vith 
the  arrangements  already  made,  and  still  in  progresB,  fir 
extending  the  operations  of  the  Company,  leave  little 
doubt  in  the  mind^  of  the  Directorsi,  that  at  ava7mod^ 
rate  calculation,  the  yearly  premium  revenue  will  be  in> 
creased  to  10,0002.,  before  the  proprietors  again  assemble 
to  receive  an  account  of  past  operations  and  futon 
prospects." 

The  Churman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Bepori, 
alluded  to  the  defalcations  of  the  late  Secretary,  which 
amounted  to  1,8382.  8s.  5d.,  and  observed  that,  baring 
secured  a  large  and  healthy  class  of  most  profitable  boa- 
ness  during  the  present  year,  had  it  not  been  for  caoies 
which  ought  not  to  liave  come  into  operation,  thcii  sncoess 
would  have  been  unequalled  by  any  company  of  similar 
standing.  Mr.  Neison,  the  Actuary,  complimented  the 
Directors  upon  what  they  had  generously  done  to  mam- 
tain  the  stability  of  the  Company;  and,  looking  to  the 
amount  of  business  done  during  the  past  year,  confidentij 
expected  that  their  views  would  be  fully  accomplished. 
The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman. 
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THE    COUNT    AND    THE    EMPEEOE. 


Iei  us  discourse  a  little  about  them.  Tke 
'County  is  Louis  de  Narbonne;  the  Emperor, 
iXapoleon,  of  that  name  the  first.  The  latter 
enjoys  a  certain  celebrity  in  a  few  European 
parishes ;  the  former  is  less  extensively  known, 
and  less  than  he  deserved  to  be.  Louis  Philippe's 
Minister,  the  lettered  M.  Yillemain,  has  lately 
employed  his  leisure  in  collecting  and  publishing 
one  or  two  souvenirs  of  his  cotemporaries  :* 
and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  volume  is 
occupied  ^th  a  notice  of  the  accomplished 
personage,  whose  name  we  have  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Han  of  Destiny.  Interesting  as 
are,  in  themselves,  the  character  and  career  of 
the  distinguifihed  noble,  we  know  not  that  we 
should  hare  attempted,  by  our  humble  allusions, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  memoir  in  question, 
hut  for  several  striking  points  of  interest  it 
presents  in  relation  to  matters  which  concern 
ns  rather  nearly  at  this  present  time. 
^  The  public  and  political  life  of  the  Count  de 
Xarbonne  scarcely  extends  over  a  greater  space 
of  time  than  th^Be  months,  at  one  epoch,  and 
three  years  at  another,  with  an  interval  of 
seventeen  years  between  the  dates  of  service. 
In  those  two  periods  (short  indeed,  but  crowded) 
he  served  two — and  very  different — masters: 
Louis  XVI.  and  Napoleon.  To  each  he  gave 
connsels  with  singleness  of  judgment,  with 
straightforwardness,  and  with  devotion ;  by  the 
one  he  was  but  half-accounted  and  half-trusted 
in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  to  save  his  crown ; 
by  the  other  he  was  appreciated  and  listened  to 
even  when  combating  his  theories  and  criti- 
cising his  projects :  to  both  he  was  a  Mend  in 
their  evil  times.  The  dificulties  of  the  former 
of  these  two  masters  it  was,  that  mainly  en- 
hsted  the  political  services  of  M.  de  Nar- 
^nne  in  his  cause — ^if  of  the  latter,  the  genius 
and  glory  were  the  first  attractions,  the  reverses, 

*  Soovenin  Contemporains  d'Histoire  et  de  Litt^ra- 
tore.    Par  M.  YnuDuiK,  Uemfare  de  rinstitat. 


at  all  events,  found  him  sympathising,  faithful, 
and  energetic. 

Louis  de  Narbonne,  descended  from  a  branch 
of  the  old  Louis'  of  Castillo,  was  bom  in  the 
palace  of  a  daughter  of  Louis  XY. — ^Elizabeth 
de  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Parma.  His  father  and 
mother  were  attached  to  the  Court  of  that 
Princess.  At  her  death,  the  boy,  but  ^ve  years 
old,  was  carried  to  Versailles.  From  that  time 
until  serious  or  active  life  opened  upon  him, 
he  was  brought  up  as  a  favourite  at  Court; 
and  oven  had  the  honour  of  receiving  lessons  in 
Greek  at  the  hands  of  "le  Grand  Dauphin," 
the  gentle,  promising,  and  regretted  son  of  Louis 
Quinze.  With  the  highest  protection  and  patron- 
age, he  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  nineteen ; 
and  was  Colonel  at  five-and-twenty ;  having, 
however,  by  sedulous  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession, merited  the  favour  he  enjoyed.  He  com- 
manded for  several  years  the  E^iment  at  Pied- 
mont. But  young  Narbonne,  though  earnest  in  the 
study  and  active  in  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
was  not  a  mere  soldier,  either  by  taste  or  by 
practice.  During  many  a  garrison  residence — 
particularly  during  two  winters  passed  at  Stras- 
burg — ^ho  made  his  study  the  Carpus  diplomat*' 
cum,  Grotius,  and  the  German  language — the 
last  especially  calculated  to  recommend  him,  at 
a  time  when  an  acquaintance  with  the  Teutonic 
tongue  was  a  rare  accomplishment.  At  Strasburg, 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Professor 
Kock,  on  History  and  Public  Law.  At  Versailles, 
he  enjoyed,  by  favour  of  M.  de  Vergennes, 
access  to  the  Archives  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and 
then,  diving  into  the  treaties  and  secret  cor- 
respondence of  Europe,  acquired  a  stock  of 
hiBtorical  and  diplomatic  erudition,  which  he 
never  lost — which  he  retained,  indeed,  with  such 
a  precision  of  memory,  that  Napoleon,  who  was 
delighted  with  it,  used  to  say,  "Narbonne  knows 
the  negotiations  of  bygone  Europe  by  heart,  as 
Bassano  does  the  debates  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.     Ce  sont  deux  vieillmes,  qu'Ua  font 
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vdhir.^*  His  acqniiementB  in  this  line,  joined 
with  the  patronage  of  the  King's  Annt,  Madame 
Addaide  (whose  ehwalier  dHwwMwr  he  was  all  the 
while  he  was  attached  to  the  Court),  very  nearly 
procnied  for  him  the  Embassy  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1784 — ambition  in  which  he  was  only  out- 
stripped by  the  superior  fortune  of  M.  de  S^gnr. 

Brought  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  First  President  of  the  Parliament  of 
Eouen  (M.  de  Mootholon)  into  commerce 
with  another  Parisian  world  than  that  of  the 
Courts — and  where  he  both  found  as  much  wel- 
come and  took  as  much  pleasure  as  in  the  latter, 
— M.  de  Narbonne  nuxed  with  the  ilite  of 
the  polished  literary  society  of  the  day.  He, 
well  versed  as  he  was  in  the  great  ancients,  and 
great  modems  too,  knew  how  to  appreciate 
brilliant  spirits,  piquant  wits,  profound  thinkers 
of  his  time— -Barthllemy^  DeHlle,  Eeaumarchais, 
and  Biyarol;  Malsherbes,  Bailly,  and  Condorcet. 
Nothing  was  more  to  his  taiste  than  a  little 
literatore — not  of  a  spurious  sort,  however — 
added  to  politics :  politics,  the  favourite  study 
of  his  clear,  exact,  and  practical  spirit.  He  had 
been  much  noticed  by  a  minister,  for  whom  he 
himself  felt  the  highest  admiration — ^by  Turgot: 
he  was  not  less  well  received  by  another 
minister,  Necker — whose  political  opinions  he 
greatly  shared.  In  this  state  of  his  sentiments, 
and  of  his  fortunes,  the  events  of  1789  found 
him. 

A  Boyalist  by  birth,  connexions,  and  personal 
attachment,  the  Count  de  Narbonne  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  liberal — a  ConstitutionsJist;  a 
student  of  Ifontesquiea,  an  admirer  of  the 
British  political  institutions^  an  attentive  reader 
of  the  published  Debates  of  Parliament.  Inti- 
mate with  many  of  the  leading  talents  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly, — with  Talleyrand,  Ba- 
mave,  the  Lamoths,  De  Cazalds,  &c.,  he  was 
never,  himself,  a  member  of  that  body.  In 
1790,  whilst  at  Besan^on  with  his  regiment, 
the  King's  Colonel  was  chosen  Commander  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  department ;  and  in 
this  his  double  capacity  he  acted  with  much 
vigour  and  discretion,  during  a  considerable  fer- 
mentation in  Franche  Comt^,  caused  by  the 
measures  of  the  Assembly  with  respect  to  the 
Clergy;  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  troubles. 
He  didnot  escape  denunciation  at  the  hands  of  the 
too  violent  press  of  the  capital ;  but  he,  neverthe- 
less, won  the  praise  of  honourable  men  by  the 
firmness  and  conciliation  he  displayed.  He  was 
soon  recalled  to  Paris  to  execute  a  mission  of 
another  kind — ^to  escort,  beyond  the  firontiers  of 
France,  the  daughters  of  liouis  XY . ;  the  good 
ladies,  alarmed  at  the  recent  decrees  of  the 
Assembly  upon  matters  oivico-derical,  desiring 
to  seek  in  Eome  that  peace  which  Paris  could 
not  give.  This  duty  he  executed  nobly-^after 
an  arrest  of  his  royal  travellers,  hastening  back 
to  PariSj  and  procuring  firom  the  Constituent 
Assembly  an  order  for  their  unmolested  de- 
jparture.    Upon  his  return  from  Bome,  M.  de 


Narbonne  found  that  another  anest  had  taken 
place  in  France;  another  and  a  higher  royal 
personage  been  detained, — ^and  for  him  there 
was  forthcoming  no  permission  to  continue  his 

C-ney.  The  intercepted  flight  to  Yarexmes 
made  the  Xing  a  prisoner  to  his  people. 
The  Assembly  offered  to  the  Count  a  high  mili- 
tary grade,  but  he  refiised  it  at  their  hands ;  and, 
seriously  alarmed  for  Eoyalty  by  the  turn  which 
things  had  now  taken,  aeema  from  this  moment 
to  have  had  no  otiier  liiought  but  how  to  save  it 
Had  his  counsels  been  listened  to  in  good  £uth 
— had  the  intelligent  view  which  he  took  both 
of  the  position  of  Boyalty  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  Bevolution  been  thoroughly  adopted — 
had  he  been  supports  instead  of  thwarted  by 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues — ^the  newMinist^ 
of  "War  of  1792,  might  still  have  preserved  his 
master's  crown.  But  his  at  once  sagacious  and 
generous  notion  of  identifying  the  Monarch 
with  the  Bevolution  in  tiie  eyes  of  France  itself, 
by  opposing  the  emigration  with  all  the  military 
power  of  the  crown,  was  as  distasteful  to  tib^ 
thorough-going  revolutionists  as  to  the  professed 
Eoyalists  themselves.  The  zealous  seryant 
struggled — but  struggled  in  vain;  and  a  fsw 
words  of  his,  in  allusion  to  his  failure^  show 
at  once  his  own  devotion,  and  his  sense  of  him 
it  was  appreciated  when  it'  oug^t  to  have  been 
most  prized : — ''  On  peut  mourir  de  grand  cceur 
pour  une  cause,"  he  said;  ''mais  encore  firai-il 
avoir  un  peu  le  oonsentement  de  ooeux,  aux- 
quels  on  doDne  sa  vie."  Extreme  parties  united 
to  effect  tiie  &11  of  the  Minister  whom  the  one 
mistrusted  and  the  other  feared;  and,  after  a 
tenure  of  office  of  no  longar  duration  than  &ir 
B.  Peel's  celebrated  ministry  of  '35,  M.  de 
Narbonne  received  an  acknowledgment  of  Boyal 
gratitude,  expressed  in  this  simple  form : — '' Je 
vous  pr^viens,  Monsieur,  que  je  viens  de  nam* 
mer  M.  de  Grave  an  department  de  la  Guerre; 
vous  lui  remettrez  votre  portefeuille." 

After  this  dismissal.  Count  Louis  joined  the 
army  again,  but  in  a  few  months  more,  he  was 
recalled  to  the  capital  by  a  secret  order  of  the 
King.  He  arrived  thero  only  to  witness  the  ter- 
rible 10th  of  August,  and  on  the  morrow  of  that 
day  his  own  safety  was  endangered,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  denunciation  in  the 
fierce  clubs  of  the  Jacobins.  He  was  conoealed 
for  a  short  time,  together  with  the  Count  Ma- 
thieu  de  Montmorenoi,  in  the  hotel  of  the  lady 
of  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  Madame  de  Stael ; 
and  then,  alone  and  in  disguise,  he  quitted 
France,  and  turned  his  steps  towards  a  foreign 
soil  and  a  foreign  sojourn — at  first  to  Switzerland, 
but  shortiy  afterwards  to  England.  His  wife  was 
already  at  Bome,  with  the  elder  of  hia  two 
daughters— the  younger  being  in  the  care  of  an 
old  and  tried  domestic. 

Into  all  the  incidents  of  the  exile  of  tiie  Count 
de  Narbonne  we  need  not  here  foUow  him,  but 
will  briefly  state  that  during  the  portion  of  it 
passed  in  Uus  country,  he  moved  in  the  intimacy 
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of  Pox  and  the  acquaintance  of  €h»nville,  Qrey, 
and  Erskine ;  and  that  two  mosthonoarable  acts 
marked  this  passage  of  his  life.  One  was  an  at- 
tempt to  torn  aside  the  blow  impen^bng  oyer  bis 
unhappy  Sovereign,  by  claiming  for  hunself  the 
responsibility  of  all  that  had  been  done  during 
his  own  occupation  of  the  ICinistry  of  War,  and 
at  the  same  tame  showing  that  the  monarch  had 
been  desirous  of  identifying  himself  wilji  the 
honour  of  his  people;  of  resisting  the  Smt^h, 
and  remaining  Mthftil  to  the  new  constitution 
to  which  he  had  sworn.  The  other  was  a  firm 
refofial  given  to  Mr.  Pitt,  when  that  statesman 
would  fain  hove  elicited  from  the  ex-French 
Minister  of  War  information  upon  the  eStes 
faihks  of  the  military  defences  of  hia  country, 
eyen  when  that  country  was  under  the  sanguinary 
sway  of  those  who  hated,  and  were  hated  by, 
himself.  A  few  weeks  after  that  interview,  the 
exile  received  notice  to  quit  the  land  where  he 
bad  chosen  to  sojourn. 

Switzerland  was  again  the  scene  of  his  ezpa- 
ination;  and  there  he  passed  several  years,  in 
the  oonrse  of  which  he  came  in  contact  with  one, 
whose  ftiture  fortunes — ^whose  future  elevation 
at  all  events — ^nothing  certainly  then  foresha- 
dowed— ^we  speak  of  the  youthful  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  establishment  of  Eeichenau, 
the  Bon  of  Egalit^,  Louis  Philippe  d'Orl^ans. 
There,  too,  he  found  again  one  to  whom  he  was 
bomid  by  recent  gratitude  and  constant  admira- 
tion—the daughter  of  Necker.  But,  differing 
from  Madame  de  Stael  as  to  the  prospects  of 
Ranee,  after  the  fall  of  the  Terrorists  and  the 
accession  of  the  Directory  to  power,  he  did  not 
choose  to  profit,  as  she  and  otiiiers  did,  of  that 
opportunity  to  return.  Neither  did  he  judge  it 
of  any  utility  to  set  on  foot  projects  of  Restora- 
tion in  Ihe  then  state  of  things ;  and  decHned 
to  mix  himself  up  with  LoyaJ&st  attempts  to 
ftat  end.  Indeed,  he  withdrew  even  from  the 
neighbonrhood  of  France;  and  passed  into  Ger- 
niany,  spending  his  time  now  in  Swabia,  now  in 
Saxony,  vimting  acquaintances  known  in  other 
%B,  studying  both  the  German  language  itself 
^  the  labours  of  learned  Germans  upon  clas- 
sical antiquity,  with  the  perseverance  of  a  Pro- 
fessor. It  was  not  till  the  Consulate  epoch, 
which  restored  so  many  an  exile  to  his  country, 
that  Count  Louis  de  ]^arbonne  r^assed  the  fron- 
tier. BSs  return  is  spoken  of  with  less  pomp  of 
phrase  by  his  biographers,  than  that  with  which 
a  certain  important  personage  (great  name,  never- 
theless,^ records  his  own  reappearance  ;♦  but  he 
came  with  a  noble  sentiment  on  his  lips — "  In 
foreign  lands,"  he  said,  "  there  is  much  to  be 
learned,  but  nothing  to  be  done ;  since  one  should 
dieter  serve  any  other  than  one's  country."  The 
splendour  of  the  Constdar  Government  attracted, 
■educed  him — he  confessed  it  himself.  But  he 
wnaained  for  a  long  while  without  notice  from 

•  "  rabordai  h  France  avec  le  si^de'M— Chateau- 
Wand,  -Htedrea  tfOntro-Tombe." 


that  great  chieftain ;  and  of  his  two  most  inti- 
mate relations  at  the  time — ^Madame  de  Stael 
and  Talleyrand — the  former  was  little  likely  and 
the  latter  Httle  carefol  to  advance  his  fortunes 
with  the  new  Ruler  of  Erance.  His  intimacy  wifli 
Fox,  which  had  been  kept  up  by  correspondence 
during  his  sojourn  in  Switzerland,  was  renewed 
with  warmth  at  the  visit  of  the  illustrious  WWg 
chief  to  Paris  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  and  Fox  was  himself  a  power- 
ful IGnister,  and  in  a  position  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  sentiments  of  peace  and  good- 
will which  he  had  so  long  professed  in  the 
British  Senate,  which  he  had  brought  to  and 
taken  back  from  France  in  1802,  and  which  had 
caused  him  to  execrate  the  renewal  of  the  war. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  services  of 
M.  de  Narbonne  being  called  in  requisition  by 
Napoleon.  As  an  old  friend  of  Fox's,  he  was, 
conndentially,  deputed  by  the  Emperor  to  confbr 
with  the  British  agent,  Lord  Lauderdale.  The 
negociation  made  but  slow  progress ;  and  was 
cut  short  by  the  death  of  Fox.  Altogether,  the 
management  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  French 
negociator,  does  not  appear  to  have  given  much 
satisfaction  to  Napoleon;  and  nothing  on  this 
occasion  seemed  to  augur  the  distinguished  place 
which  the  Count,  at  a  later  Period,  occupied  in 
the  fevour  of  the  Emperor.  The  latter  was  even 
suspicious  of  the  zeal  of  his  agent;  and  it  was 
only  a  flEivourable  report  by  Fouch€,  who  was 
desired  to  look  into  the  matter,  that  set  M.  de 
Narbonne  right  in  the  opinion  of  his  Imperial 
employer. 

From  this  time  until  1809,  the  subject  of  our 
notice  was  uncalled  upon  for  any  public  or 
political  service.  "He  remained,"  says  his 
elegant  biographer,  "in  the  silent  obscurity 
once  pictured  by  Tacitus,  speaking  of  his  long 
years  lost  under  the  rigime  of  absolute  power, 
and  of  the  sweetness  of  the  repose  that  steals 
insensibly  upon  the  soul,  and  ends  by  endearing 
the  inaction  at  first  so  distasteful."  Suhit  quippe 
tnertue  dulcedo ;  et  invisa  jprtmUm  desidia  post' 
remd  amatur.  But  the  natural  and  acquired 
resources  of  M.  de  Narbonne  were  too  great  to 
allow  him  to  succumb  beneath  this  test ;  and 
though  made  for  public,  he  was  not  unmade  by, 
private  life:  framed  for  activity,  he  did  not 
crumble  by  repose.  It  was  from  the  midst  of  a 
society  of  men  who  honoured  his  character,  ad- 
mired his  rare  abilities,  and  enjoyed  the  charm 
of  his  varied  and  graceful  conversation,  that  he 
was  invited  suddenly  into  active  employment. 

It  was  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  Minister  of  War, 
who  pressed  him  to  take  service  again,  and  soon 
notified  to  him  the  restoration,  by  the  Emperor, 
of  his  titie  of  General.  Summoned  to  Yiemm 
during  the  campaign  of  Wagram,  he  quitted 
that  capital  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
of  Eaab,  with  instructions  which,  had  not  the 
Count  of  Schcenbronn  made  up  his  mind  to 
accept  the  hard  terms  of  the  Ti^dy  of  Yienna, 
would  have  been,  probably,  carried  out  to  Uio 
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dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  of  Maria 
Theresa — to  the  erection  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia into  independent  kingdoms.  After  the 
conclusion  of  that  treaty,  M.  de  Narbonne  was, 
at  his  own  desire,  tnmsferred  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Trieste.  There,  the  last  place  of  re- 
fuge of  the  Princesses  whom  the  Count  had 
formerly  escorted  to  Eome,  resided  his  aged 
mother — ^living  upon  a  smalL  remains  of  patri- 
mony, in  the  exercise  of  pious  and  charitable 
works,  and  in  the  mournfully-treasured  recol- 
lections of  times  and  associates  gone  by.  That 
her  son  should  have  ranged  himself  under  the 
banner  of  the  Great  Conqueror,  occupying  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  whom  she,  not- 
withstanding all  her  horror  of  B^publics  and 
Bepublicans,  could  not  particularly  affection, 
naturally  shocked  her.  But  that  son's  tender 
attentions,  and  the  pictures  he  drew  of  the  in- 
tended moderation  of  the  once  firmly-established 
Empire,  soothed  and  reconciled  the  ancient  dame'; 
and,  except  the  violence  done  to  the  Pope,  she 
resigned  herself  to  everything.  That  shocking 
atrocity  made  her  tremble,  she  said,  for  any 
who  should  serve  with  too  much  zeal  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor.  To  think,  too, 
that  the  temporal  Prince  who  treated  His  Holi- 
ness so,  is  he  whom  by  a  great  error  (God  for- 
give us,  how  the  Saints  can  fail !)  the  Yicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  had  gone  to  Paris  to  crown !  Had 
the  like  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  ?  "  Nero,"  said  ttio  old  lady,  "  had, 
at  least,  not  been  crowned  by  St.  Peter,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Bome,  under  his  reign." 
But  the  residence  at  Trieste  was  not  of  long 
duration ;  ihe  Governor  being  nominated  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  a  Prince, 
once  his  comrade  in  quarters  at  Strasburg — 
Max  of  Bavaria;  and  Madame  do  l^arbonne 
was  induced  by  her  son  to  return  to  Prance. 

The  new  Minister  to  Munich,  when  proceeding 
to  his  post,  took,  intentionally,yienna  on  his  road; 
and  here  Monsieur  Villemain  makes  a  disclosure 
which,  to  tM  at  least,  is  a  new  one.  The  Count 
must  have  been  already  advanced  considerably 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  or  he  must 
have  had  a  daring  and  a  tact  of  no  ordinary 
kind  (and  indeed  he  had),  for  such  a  bold  stroke 
as  he  struck  at  that  moment.  At  a  dinner  en 
ires  petit  comite  with  Mettemich,  the  Prince  de 
Xigne^  and  the  Comte  de  Lamarsch,  M.  de 
Karbonne,  with  a  sort  of  impetuous  frankness, 
— ^which  his  biographer  piquantly  applauds  as 
a  first-rate  method  in  diplomacy  owing  to  the 
rarity  of  its  employment—launched  out  into  the 
evident  necessity  of  a  dose  compact  between  two 
empires  which  should  divide  the  continental 
preponderance  between  them.  As  to  one  of  the 
parties  in  this  domination  there  could  be  no 
doubt — the  other,  would  be  either  Austria  or 
Bussia ;  but  which,  would  depend  upon  how  it 
was  intended  to  follow  up  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
— "for  that  peace  itself,"  wound  up  the  adroit 
and  audacious  diplomatist^  "  is  a  danger,  unless 


it  be  the  beginning  of  a  more  intimate— of  a 
domestic  alliance."  This  daiing  hint  was  not 
thrown  away.  The  next  morning,  the  speaker 
was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor  iSuncis:  and 
showed,  in  the  interview,  no  less  address,  no 
less  audacity — than  the  evening  before ;  playing 
off  admirably  the  supposed  chances  of  an  in- 
timate alliance  **in  another  quarter — chances 
rendered  probable,"  he  said,  "  by  the  personal 
inclination  of  Alexander,  and  by  (here  we  feel 
him  touching  our  intereste — ours,  of  this  genera- 
tion— ^for  the  first  time)  an  ambition  tnore  excited 
than  satisfied  hy  the  easy  acquisition  of  Finland, 
The  dexterous  diplomatist  lost  no  time  in  trans- 
mitting advice  of  so  unlooked-for  a  fact,  as  that 
of  the  offer — for  offer  was  made  by  Father 
Francis*— of  the  hand  of  an  Archduchess  for  the 
French  Emperor.  The  matter  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Otranto;  and  to  M.  de 
I^arbonne  belongs,  it  appears,  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  suggester  of  the  union 
of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa.  He  was  soon 
rewarded.  After  being  summoned  from  Munich, 
and  admitted  more  and  more  into  the  ^miliar 
converse  of  his  Sovereign,  the  latter  would  have 
made  him  Grand  Master  of  the  Household  of 
his  youthful  bride ;  but  Marie  Louise  not  bang 
quite  of  that  mind,  Napoleon  named  him  one 
of  his  Aide-de-camps,  and  henceforth  he  en- 
joyed no  small  share  of  the  Imperial  confidence. 
Henceforth,  we  shall  have  them  much  together 
— the  Count  and  the  Emperor. 

We  have  done,  it  appears,  much  injustice 
to  Napoleon  the  First — we  and  our  fsihers; 
and  whatever  they  may  have  been,  we  are, 
perhaps,  now  in  a  position  that  disposes  us 
to  ac^owledge  it.  So,  let  us  make  reparation 
to  the  illustrious  shade — "  Sorry  for  it's  all  a 
gentleman  can  say" — ^it  is  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Hildebrand  Osbaldeston,  who  had  served  at 
Hounslow,  and  therefore  knew  something  about 
the  laws  of  honour,  and  we  subscribe  to  it  for 
our  own  benefit.  It  has  been  vulgarly  supposed 
that  the  motives  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to 
Eussia,  were,  lust  of  conquest,  and  the  desire  to 
punish  Alexander  for  his  in&actions  of  the  Con- 
tinental System,  and  a  difference  about  the 
annexation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg — 
the  two  last  being  at  the  same  time  pretexts  for 
the  first.  Not  so.  It  was,  we  learn,  the  pre- 
vision of  a  formidable  rivalry  for  the  Occident, 
and  the  desire  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Western  Europe,  by  pushing  the  Tartar  races 
back  towards  their  original  seats.  This,  it 
appears,  was  no  new  alann,  no  sudden  thought 
of  his :  he  had  conceived  it  before  Tilsit^  before 
Austerlitz,  before  the  Empire, — ^from  the  day  of 
the  Eussians'  appearance  in  Italy.  "  From  that 
time,"  says  the  writer,  "his  mind,  feeding  upon 
history  and  full  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  had  been  carried  back  to  that 


•  M.  VUleaudn's  acooant  bean  oafe  the  famous  ex- 
pression of  the  present  Napoleon,  that  the  Hounof 
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ancient  law  of  the  invasionB  of  the  North  upon 
the  South,  and  of  the  great  harharian  iiiunda- 
tions  descending  from  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Asia  oyer  Occidental  Europe."  The  comparison 
of  climate  and  that  natural  tendency  of  conquest, 
were  still  the  same,  he  argued,  whatever 
advances  in  civilisation  might  have  been  made 
by  those  same  Tartar  tribes.  Such  advances 
only  doubled  the  impulsion,  by  placing  the  per- 
fected arts  of  war,  and  the  instruments  of 
victory  created  by  science,  at  the  service  of 
bnite-force  and  the  cravings  of  a  sorry  clime. 
"We  most  make  haste  then,  before  the  education 
of  the  invaders  be  complete." — Memorable  exhor- 
tation, which  haply  not  many  generations  after 
his  own,  may  have  the  opportunity  to  profit  by! 
Such  was  the  train  of  his  thoughts]:  thoughts 
that  would  not  have  received  much  consolation, 
—alarm  that  would  not  have  been  appeased 
by  the  philosophical  lullaby  with  which  a  more 
sedentary  speculator  rocks  to  rest  our  quarter 
of  the  world.  "  Europe,"  he  says,  with  deceptive 
elegance  and  but  questionable  comfort,  the  His- 
torian of  the  "Decline  and  Fall,"  "is  secure 
from  any  future  irruption  of  barbarians ;  since, 
before  they  can  conquer  they  must  cease  to  be 
barbarous.  Their  gradual  advances  in  the 
science  of  war  would  always  be  accompanied, 
«  m  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Russia, 
with  a  proportionable  improvement  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  civil  policy ;  and  they  themselves 
nmst  deserve  a  place  among  the  polished  nations 
whom  they  subdue."  Not  such,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  colour  of  Napoleon's  reflections ;  nor  so 
tranquiHifiing  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came. 
"CaU  to  mind,"  he  said,  at  the  close  of  a  vivid 
outburst  to  his  favoured  aide-de-camp,  to  whom 
be  allowed  the  full  tide  of  his  thoughts  to  over- 
flow, "  Call  to  mind  SouvarofF  and  his  Tartars 
in  Italy :  the  proper  answer  to  that  is  to  hurl 
them  back  beyond  Moscow;  and  when  could 
Europe  do  it,  if  not  now  and  by  me  ?"  Ah, 
when,  indeed ! 

It  is  certain  that,  of  continental  states,  France, 
in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  was  the  first  to 
feel  alarm  for  the  future  of  Europe,  from  Bus- 
sian  encroachment.  But  while  the  great  genius 
foresaw  the  perils  to  come  from  tiie  civilised 
barbarians ;  while  the  Great  Captain  marshalled 
his  half-mUHon  of  warriors  to  dnve  the  Scythian 
back  upon  his  deserts,  he  neglected,  or  rather 
he  refused  to  employ  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  guarding  Europe  against  the  dreaded  design. 
And  here  our  generation  may  learn  a  lesson ; 
unless  for  us  and  for  that  work  are  already 
written  by  the  hand  of  Destiny  the  words  that 
closed  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe — "  il  est 
irop  tardf  If  we  Britons,  seeing  what  has 
Bmce  taken  place,  seeing  what  is  now  passing 
in  Europe,  may  be  disposed  to  deplore  the 
course  of  events  that  had  plaeed  us  in  neces- 
sitated hostility  to  that  antibarbarian  crusade — 
the  best  homage  we  can  render  to  its  intention 
IS  to  supply  one  omission  in  its  execution;  to 


remedy  that  which  we  shall  not  be  singular  in 
regarding  as  one  cause  of  its  failure ;  that  mis- 
take, but  for  which  the  great  proposer  might 
very  likely  have  exulted  in  the  confidence  of 
having  accomplished  the  proud  boast  of  his  own 
vigorous  language:  ""We  will  throw  back  for 
two  hundred  years  the  fatality  that  brings  down 
the  invasions  of  the  North." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive — ^whether 
tenderness  for  Austria — ^whether  fear  of  anarchy 
(as  himself  avowed)— -or  fear  of  Hberty  (as  hi 
enemies,  or  at  least  his  critics,  allege),  it  is 
certain  that  Napoleon's  repugnance  to  re-esta- 
blish Poland,  in  a  national  sense,  was  great,  was 
insiirmountable.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  his 
refusal  to  do  so  was,  what  his  Minister  of  Police 
postponed  in  value  to  a  crime — ^a  blunder.  To 
excite  Poland  without  emancipating  it;  that 
seemed  to  have  been  his  notion.  To  utilise  the 
fine  military  qualities  of  the  race,  but  to  endow 
it  with  only  a  semblance,  or  fragment  of  national 
existence ;  and  as  to  a  deliberative  assembly — ! 

What  he  wanted,  he  said,  in  Poland, 

was  "a  camp,  and  not  a  forum."  Yes;  a 
soldiery,  but  not  a  nation.  "  Je  ferai  a  Alex- 
andre la  guerre  a  armes  eourtoises,  a/vee  deux 
mille  houehes  a  feu  et  cinq  cent  miUe  soldats,  sam 
insttrrectionJ*  This  misplaced  idea  of  chivaMo 
courtesy  towards  the  Russian  Autocrat  of  that 
day,  would  seem  to  animate  the  antagonists  of 
his  successor.  If,  indeed,  our  quality  is  seriously 
in  question,  having  a  sublime  horror  of  the 
vulgar,  we  suppose  we  must  give  in  to  the 
opinion.  Only,  if  we  are  to  pique  ourselves 
upon  our  gentility  in  the  choice  of  weapons  of 
offence,  and  if  the  dictum  of  the  Qreat  Man  is 
to  decide  the  matter  of  the  hon  ton, — ^then,  long 
live  fastidiousness,  but  adieu  Poland  for  ever ! 
It  is,  we  presume,  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
own  appreciation  of  the  character  of  "  gentle- 
men," that  we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  so 
ungentlemanly  a  proceeding  as  insuirectionising 
Poland  against  Bussian  Czars. 

Upon  this  subject  !N^apoleon  opened  himself 
very  freely  to  M.  de  Narbonne  —  a  favourite 
dialogist  of  his  upon  the  Bussian  expedition 
altogether— one  whom  (no  small  compliment  to 
the  Count's  independence  of  opinion,  and  saga- 
city) he  laboured  to  bring  over  to  his  views. 
Narbonne,  on  his  side,  lost  no  opportunity  to 
exhort  Napoleon  to  a  large  and  liberal  adoption 
of  the  Polish  cause ;  pointing  it  out  as  the  main- 
spring of  the  undertaking,  and  the  sole  condition 
of  its  success.  It  was  not  revolution,  but  national 
organisation,  that  he  desired.  He  entreated  the 
Emperor  to  reconstitute  a  Polish  x>eople  behind 
the  rampart  of  his  armies,  that  should  cover  the 
course  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen — there 
200,000  soldiers  would  start  from  the  enfran- 
chised soil — to  push  his  outposts  to  the  extreme 
frontier  of  Old  Poland ;  and,  if  the  enemy  then 
refused  battle,  to  consider  the  liberation  of  the 
vast  country  and  numerous  people  a  battle 
gained.    Such,  he  urged,  should  be  the  aim  of 
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theoaa^^aigaof  1812.  For  what  ambition  would 
it  not  Bufiioe  ^  As  to  Aufltri%  she  would,  he 
doubted  not,  resign  hecself  to  the  loas  of  her 
Polish  provinces  for  compensatioa  in  lUyna  and 
elsewhere ;  and  he  warned  his  Imperial  listens 
of  the  temptation  held  out  to>  that  State,  of  fluc- 
tuating friendships,  by  an  expedition  of  doubtful 
issue,  that  had  passed  by  her  own  doors^  <m  its 
way  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  a  di^ant  and 
untried  war.  Another  adyertisement,  this,  to 
those  whiMa  it  may  concern.  "  The  Emperor," 
says  M.  Yillemain,  and,  we  believe,  truly, 
«<  though  difficult  to  convince,  listened  willingly 
when  he  believed  in  the  intelligence  and  the  at- 
tachment of  the  speaker,  and  &en"  (and  this  is 
much  to  his  honour)  "even  the  most  home 
truths  did  not  o£end  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  be  all  the  more  attentive  the  more  the 
thing  was  displeasing  to  him."  It  was  not,  in 
truth,  of  freespokenness  that  l^apoleon  had  much 
teaaoa  to  complain.  Few  besides  Bam,  Caulain- 
oourt,  and  Duroc,  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  routine  of  servile  flattery.  What  hq  did 
sometimes  complain  of,  was  the  too  unfailing  ad- 
hesion, the  too  uniform  assent  he  met  with.  But 
of  one  of  those  who  never  prophesied  smooth 
things  to  him,  to  his  ill,  he  said  poignantly 
enough,  and  maliciously  enough  for  others, 
'^  They  flatter  too  much  round  about  me — ^I  am 
quite  overdone  with  it  Would  you  believe  it, 
in  order  not  to  be  flattered,  even  at  the  bivouac,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  take  for  aide-de-camp  a 
courtier, — homme  tF  esprit  de  la  vieilU  eottrf 

At  another  time,  Napoleon  would  pretend  that 
he  did  not  know  where  to  And  a  king  for  Poland; 
saying  (in  that,  right  enough)  that  "  it  was  not 
a  kin^om  of  Naples,"  at  which  allusion  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  what  more  congenial  king  could 
have  been  found  for  them  than  his  own  King  of 
Naples  }  Why,  if  the  nobles  of  the  land  really 
oould  not  have  gone  on  without  their  diets  on 
norseback,  with  drawn  swords,  who  on  earth  so 
flt  to  preside  as  his  heau  Mbreur,  his  King  of 
Cavaliy !  But,  against  all  the  Emperor's  objec- 
tions, the  Count  stiU  persisted.  Again  he  urged 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  liihu- 
ania  and  the  segregation  of  Eussia  into  her  de- 
serts and  into  Asia ;  and  implored  him  not  to  lead 
into  the  depths  of  the  barbarian  country  that 
iBondirfid  fortune  of  France  which  had  so  many 
a  time  vanquished  Europe."  All  in  vain ! 
Napolean  slighted  both  the  recommendation  and 
the  warning.  Had  he  not  refused  to  attend  to 
the  former,  his  deflance  of  the  latter  might  have 
been  less  terrible  to  his  fortunes. 

The  Count  de  Narbonne,  it  is  known,  was 
charged  with  a  last  message  to  Alexander, 
then  at  Wilna,  while  Napoleon  held  his 
Court  of  Crowned  Heads  at  Dresden.  The  envoy 
rotumed  without  any  hope  of  averting  the  war ; 
and  the  Emperor  moved  forward.  In  a  procla- 
mation to  his  troops  at  the  Niemen,  he  mentioned 
Poland ;  just  mentioned  it,  and  no  more.  He 
would  not  collect  its  disjecta  membra;  not  he ! 


would  not  reanimate  it  with  a  touch  of  his 
sceptre;  would  not  call  it  Thx  ExKonox  or 
PoLiOBm.  ''At  the  moment,"  says  the  author 
we  are  quotings  and  we  commend  his  words  to 
the  serious  meditaticm  of  those  who  have  to 
direct  another  grand  effort  against  the  formidable 
Empire  of  the  North — "  at  the  moment  when 
he  ought  to  have  powerfiilly  stirred  the  imagi- 
nation of  men,  excited  their  enthusiasm  aad 
their  gratitude,  promised,  even  beyond  the 
possible,  in  order  to  obtam  the  Bacnflces  re- 
quired, he  hesitated,  he  stopped  short,  he  pro- 
mised only  by  halves :  wheUier  that  he  chose  to 
persist  in  absurd,  contradictory  forbearance  to- 
wards Austria,  or  that  he  entertained  a  fear  o( 
and  an  ineurable  aversion  for,  the  spirit  of 
Liberty,  even  when  it  was  drawn  after  him  ia 
his  train,  even  when  contributing  to  his  eon- 
quests  and  covered  by  the  shadow  of  his  ei^es." 
It  was  in  vain  that  a  deputation  from  the  Diet 
of  Warsaw — ^Warsaw,  which  he  had  left  out  of 
his  route — came  to  Wilna,  praying  him,  in  an 
address  whose  exaggeration  certainly  was  not  in 
the  best  taste,  only  to  speak  the  words  ''  que  le 
Boyaume  de  Pologne  existe,"  and — said  the  de- 
putation— ''  le  Boyaume  de  Pdbgne  existera." 
His  reply  was  a  cold  patronisng  of  their  efforts, 
oonunending  them  to  Providence,  exhorting  them 
to  try  to  animate  vrith  a  similar  spirit  aU  the 
Polish  provinces  that  were  ever — no  matter  hov 
loBg  ago— -incorporated  with  the  Bussian  Em- 
pire ;  and  in  the  same  breath  telling  them  that 
he  had  guaranteed  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  and  could  not 
countenance  any  proceedings  trading  to  trouble 
his  peaceable  possession  of  what  remained  to 
him  of  the  provinces  of  Poland.  Absurd  cxho^ 
tation !  absurd  precaution,  too !  As  if  either 
did  not  nullify  the  other  *  As  if  the  Poles  could 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  the  reconunendati(a 
as  to  Bussia  in  order  to  the  recognition  of  their 
nationality,  whilst  other  portions  were  to  remain 
under  Austrian  sway:  as  if  Austria  would 
believe  in  the  security  of  her  Galician  provincei 
recently  acquired,  while  the  Poles  of  Great 
Poland  were  urged  to  arouse  Mohiloff,  Podoha, 
the  Ukraine,  absorbed  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Czars  since  long  ago!  "What  a  dis* 
tance,"  M.  Yillemain  may  well  say,  "betweea 
those  sentinients  and  the  notion,  at  once 
politic  and  generous,  which,  indenmifyin; 
Austria  without  delay  for  the  abandonment  of 
her  share  of  the  spoil,  and  withdrawing  from 
Prussia  her  lot,  would  have  nuide  immediate^ 
the  restoration  of  Poland  both  the  ostensible  and 
real  motive  of  the  war,  and  the  first  term  of  the 
campaign  against  Bussia."  What  a  distance^ 
we  in  our  turn  may  say — ^between  this  language 
of  M.  Yillemain  and  that  of  one  whose  great 
name  we  lamented  to  see  coupled  with  such  sen- 
timents. It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Earl 
Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  tniMed  that  tk 
war  would  not  be  diverted  fixmi  its  object;'' 
hoped  that  the  restoration  of  Poland  would  not 
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be  a  qpie^n  otuzed  np  with  the  pCMent  war." 
It  is  an  oLd  eomplaint  that  HistoTj  k  often 
written  in  Tiin;  and  we  f&sst  lest  our  times 
flhould  haye  but  a  po(»r  daim  to  exemption  from 
the  reproaeh.  So  &r,  however^  are  we  from 
being  of  IiOidGr^s  mind,  that  we  tnust  that 
the  present  war  ^mll  not  terminate  without  that 
great  repazation  which  he  deprecates ;  and  as  to 
the  war  being  diyerted  from  its  objecty  we  should 
be  CTirious  to  see  by  what  means  its  object  could 
bemoTB  Boreljaceomplishedy  than  by  the  retreneh- 
ment  of  serezal  millions  of  subjects  from  the 
floepfze  of  the  SomanofEs.  It  would  be  easier 
even  to  reoonstroot  Sebastopolthan  to  reconquer 
Poland.  WhaAeyer  may  be  the  success  of  the 
AJHed  arms  in  compelling  a  peace,  we  much 
questimi  the  etability  of  any  great  European  re- 
oz^gaoisation,  from  which  the  reconstitution  of 
Pdish  nationality  shall  be  absent.  There  are 
means  now,  as  in  1812,  to  satisfy  Austria, 
should  that  be  necessary  (Prussia  will  have 
amply  merited  ksr  portion  of  punishment) ;  and 
to  hang  baek  for  fear  of  indisposing  their  Yien- 
nese  aUy,  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  confede* 
rates  of  ike  West,  to  ignore  one  of  the  plainest 
fesBons  taught  them  by  familiar  history. 

But,  to  accompany  for  one  moment  the  Count 
and  the  Empeiror  on  the  frttal  route — ^where  the 
&rmer  followed  as  nobly  as  he  had  faithfally 
laboured  to  diasuade  the  latter.  As  if  Destiny 
didighted  to  dandle  its  fityouiite  child  before 
abandoning  him  to  error  irremediable,  Napoleon 
fleems  for  a  moment  to  hare  intended  halting  on 
bis  road ;  as  he  sawthe  Bussian  forces  flit  before 
bim  from  spot  to  spot,  and  as  the  season  for 
^nff  and  retumit^  too,  advanced  rapidly.  "  The 
campaign  of  1812  is  ended,"  he  said  at  Yitepsk; 
"&at  of  1813  will  do  the  rest."  Aud,  as 
eyerything  he  prelected  must  be  on  an  extraor- 
dinary scale,  he  meditated  the  formation  of  a 
grand  military  line— a  rampart  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  behind  which,  coyering,  as  it  would  do, 
^  two  Lithnaniafl — a  reconstruction  of  the 
Polish  proYinces  was  to  take  place.  Why, 
Ihis  iro^d  hare  been  acting  very  much  upon 
Narbomie's  idea,  and  the  Emperor  seemed  to  be 
fixed  in  his  intention — hx  a  few  days.  ''  The 
first  campaign  of  Russia  is  finished/'  he  kept 
saying  to  Murat  and  others,  who  were  for  urging 
onhis  fortune:  '*  La  guerre  de  Rumewt  uneguerrs 
detroisam"  (May  it  be  no  longer  to  others, 
embarked  in  it  1)  But  this  access  of  moderation, 
or  this  prudence,  soon  passed  away ;  and  others 
besides  Ifarbonne — Gaulaincourt,  Berthier,  Lo- 
baa,  Buroc,  Daru  reasoned  and  remonstrated  in 
▼am.  And  so  he  proceeded;  marshalling  and 
moving  onward  those  masses,  which  were  ''to 
draw  down,"  says  the  elegant  writer,  "such 
frightful  calamities;  and,  wi&  the  proximate  fall 
of  an  £mpire,  the  shock  and  unsetUednees  of 
Bnrope  fbr  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  its  future 
perU,  in  obedience  to  the  old  law  that  regulates 
the  inyasionB  of  the  North." 

Our  readers  need  not  to  be  informed  that  at  the 


time  of Nap(deon'8  eKpediti<magainst  Buana,  that 
Power  waa  at  war  with  Turkey.  It  is  eniious  to 
note  tihe  vicissitudes  of  andtiee  and  enmitiea  expe- 
rienced by  the  poor  Sublime  Port.  Batt^nd  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  by  the  Prench,  the  English 
came  to  its  rescue ;  threatened  in  its  own  waten 
by  the  latter,  it  is  saved  by  the  fbrmer : — <'  The 
English  Corsair"  at  Acre,  and  the  Preneh  Am* 
bamador  at  Constantinople,  preserved,  the  one  a 
province  (at  the  least),  the  other  their  capital, 
to  the  Sultans.  Two  years  after  this  last  event, 
the  Emperor  of  Prance  recognises  publicly  the 
occupation  of  the  Principahtles  of  the  Dan!3te 
by  the  Emptor  of  Russia ;  and  offers  privately, 
even  more  :*  and  in  four  years  firom  that  time  he 
meditates  a  mission  to  the  Sultan,  with  the 
promise  to  recover  &r  him — amongst  other  con- 
quests made  by  Eussia — ^the  Crimea,  whilst  in 
tiie  meantime  Great  Britain,  itself  at  peace 
with  the  Porte,  brings  about  a  peace  for  it  with 
Bussia,  at  the  price  of  the  cession  of  Bessarabia. 
"  llie  Porte,"  observed  M.  de  Karbonne,  whilst 
his  master  insisted  upon  the  vigorous  diversion 
that  would  be  made  on  that  side,  ''knows 
what  was  said  at  the  Conferences  of  Erfurt. 
The  English  have  shown  it  the  map  over  which 
was  discussed  its  own  diunembenaent  It  is 
convinced  that  everybody  aspires  to  have  ita 
handin  its  partition  except  England,  whodoes  not 
choose  that  Constantinople  should  change  hands." 
And  now  some  forty  years  afterwards  we  have 
Prance  and  England  combined  in  defence  of  thia 
same  Turkey,  invaded  in  those  veryPiindpaHties; 
both  Powers,  perhaps,  regretting — ^we  will  not 
guess  which  of  them  most — ^much  of  their  paat 
policy  towards  those  unfortunate  Mussulmans ; 
one  of  them  certainly  regreiAang  its  part  in 
bringing  about  the  cession  of  the  province  faci- 
litating that  invasion;  and  now  joining  the 
other  to  wrest^  it  may  be,  from  the  Muscovite 
that  peninsula  of  which  the  present  ally,  but 
then  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  had  held  out  the 
recovery  to  Turkey  to  stimulate  it  against  Great 
Britain's  present  enemy,  but  then  ally. 

It  is  not  our  business  (had  we  even  the  pre* 
tension)  to  vmte  the  hutory  of  the  terrible 
campaign.  M.  Yillemain  does  not,  himself, 
pretend  to  do  so;  knowiiig  that  by  several, 
and  by  some  eloquent  pens,  it  has  already  been 
done.  Bis  own  would  certainly  not  have  been 
unequal  to  the  task.  His  brief  treatment  of  it 
is  marked  with  a  deep,  reflective  melancholy  in 
harmony  with  the  subject.  A  few  anecdotes  are 
interspersed,  several  of  which  are  novel  to  us ; 
but  for  which  we  must  not  here  linger:  our 
object  being,  chiefly  to  cull  such  passages  as  seem 
to  connect  themselves  with  what  touches  ua  so 


•  We  have  aome  difflcalty,  however,  in  beUeviiig  tl 

•  I  by  M.Vil} 


^ „the 

foUowing  Napoleoneau  aaserbion,  repOTted  by  M.  Villa- 
main:  '*J*ai  voulu  amicalement  refimUr  Alexandre 
vers  VAsie:  je  lui  at  offert  Congtantinople :  cela  eH 
vrcd*'  The  last  three  words  seem  to  ns  to  Imply  in  tbe 
Imperial  speaker,  an  imperfect  oonfidenoe  in  his  aim 
vencity. 
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doselj  now.  We  will  jufit  observe  that  the 
Count  de  Narbonne  was  still  the  fireespoken 
connsellor,  and,  it  would  seenii  the  favourite  in 
conversation,  of  his  Imperial  master.  "Well, 
my  dear  Narbonne/'  said  the  latter,  at  the  first 
review  of  his  still  brilliant  and  ever-devoted 
troops  in  the  Great  Square  of  the  Kremlin,  sur- 
rounded by  an  horison  of  blackened  walls  and 
smoking  ruins,  ''  what  say  you  of  an  army  like 
that,  under  such  a  fine  sun  ?''  "  I  say.  Sire," 
replied  the  Count,  ''  that  it  is  already  rested, 
and  may  set  out  on  its  march  to  take  up  its  can- 
tonments in  Lithuania  and  Great  Poland,  leaving 
the  Bussians  their  capital,  such  as  they  have 
made  it." — ^It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon 
signed  and  dated  firom  Moscow  a  decree  relative 
to  the  Thi&tre  I\rancaU  at  Paris.  Chatting 
on  the  subject  the  same  evening  in  an  apart- 
ment in  &e  Kremlin,  or  rather  soliloquising 
aloud,  as  he  paced  the  room  with  his  usu^ 
strides  among  his  militaiy  attendants,  he  ad- 
dressed  himself  suddenlv  to  certainly  the  most 
lettered  of  the  lot;  and  in  a  lively  exposition  of 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  tragedy  (and  he  had  his 
own  ideas  on  most  subjects,  and  tolerably  sensible 
ones  on  many),  he  launched  ont  into  an  eulogy 
of  Peter  the  Great — "  The  founder  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Eussia,  and  of  the  Eussian  ascendancy  in 
Europe ;  and  who,"  he  added,  with  his  dominant 
notion  of  combating  the  menacing  rivalry  for 
Western  Europe,  "forces  me  now,  a  century 
after  his  deatii,  to  this  terrible  expedition." 
The  Aide-de-camp  was  not  the  man  to  let 
such  an  occasion  go  by  for  a  lecture  in  point ; 
and,  taking  up  his  song,  "Yes,  Sire,"  he 
repHed,  "the  Eussia  of  Peter  the  Great  is 
full  of  tragio  recollections;  let  us  see  that 
we  do  not  multiply  the  number  of  them, 
fhis  Czar  Peter,  whom  your  Majesty  so  much 
admires,  and  who  drew  Eussia  from  chaos,  did 
not  make  light  therein,  notwithstanding.  He 
found  it  thoroughly  barbarous,  and  he  left  it  half 
so ;  excepting  what  he  gave  to  it  in  the  way  of 
material  organisation  and  military  discipline. 
But  his  conquest  of  Charles  XII.,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  was  less  the  work  of  his  own  genius 
than  the  &ult  of  that  king.  If  Charles  XII., 
that  prince  more  soldier  than  general,  had  ad- 
vanced less  far  into  Eussia,  or  had  retired  in 
time ;  if  he  had  not  continued  his  manoeuvres 
of  invasion  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  when 
the  extreme  cold  killed  a  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
on  a  single  march,  he  would  never  have  been 
conquered.  He  would  have  covered  Poland  and 
kept  the  Czar  at  a  distance,  shut  up  in  his  vast 
dominions,  with  plenty  of  time  before  him  to 
put  the  steppes  into  cultivation  and  to  people  the 
deserts.  It  was  chiefly,  then,  by  the  error  of 
his  enemies  that  the  Czar  was  great.  He  con- 
quered, not  by  his  tactics  and  genius,  but  by  the 
difficulties  of  his  climate ;  and  that  is  a  means 
upon  which  his  descendants  reckon  stilV^  This,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  pretty  plain ;  and  no  doubt 
the  rebuke  so  plainly  implied  was  drawn  from 


him  with  pain  and  by  the  necessity  only  of  th& 
warning — ^if  warning  were  yet  in  time.  "  Ah, 
I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  mon  eker :  one 
talks  to  you  of  playhouses,  and  you  reply  by 
politics — two  things,  by  the  way,  that  come  to- 
gether now  and  then.  But  make  yourself  easy ; 
we  are  not  going  to  commit  the  error  of 
Charles  XII.  It  is  written  in  History  for  our* 
preservation."  How  far  it  served  that  purpose, 
IS — also  written  in  History. 

We  have  said  that  to  accompany  the  Grand 
Army  step  by  step  on  its  disastrous  retreat  is  not 
our  purpose :  nor  is  it  necessary,  with  a  subject 
so  familiar: — feuniliar  it  is  true,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  seems,  by  every  fresh  narration  of 
it  we  read,  inexhaustible  in  incident,  as  are  the 
pity,  the  melancholy,  the  admiration,  and  the 
censure,  it  inspires.  Louis  de  Narbonne  main- 
tained his  firmness,  nay,  something  more,  the 
constant  ease  and  serenity  of  his  manners, 
through  all  that  fearfril  experience.  He  it  is, 
of  whom  it  is  narrated  by  the  Count  de  S^gur, 
that  he  preserved  the  habit,  every  morning  after 
the  bivouac,  of  having  his  hmr  dressed  and 
powdered,  in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  seated  for 
a  moment  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  chatting 
fr-eely  with  his  comrades  of  the  Etat-Major,  It 
was  to  this  unalterable  mien  that  the  !&Qperor 
was  known  to  have  alluded  in  certain  wo^  in 
that  "lamentable"  Tuomty -ninth Bulletin.  "They 
whom  Nature  has  made  superior  to  every- 
thing," it  ran,  "preserved  their  gaiety  and  their 
usud  manners,  and  saw  in  fresh  perils  only 
the  occasion  of  fresh  glory."  Upon  M.  de 
Narbonne's  arrival  in  Paris,  an  intimate  of  his 
could  not  help,  amidst  his  congratulations,  mak- 
ing an  allusion  to  this  singular  eulogy  and  not 
very  happy  compliment.  "Ah!"  replied  the 
noble-minded  man,  whose  conduct  during  all 
the  disaster  had  excited  the  admiration  of  all, 
"TEmp^reur  pent  tout  dire;  mais  ' gaiety '  est 
bien  fort."  Although  silent  in  general  upon  tho 
horrors  he  had  witnessed,  the  aide-de-camp  at 
intervals  gave  way  to  his  grief.  The  Grenadiers 
of  the  Guard  were  constantiy  before  his  eyes  in 
his  memories  of  that  gloomy  time.  "What 
men  I"  he  exclaimed,  one  evening,  after  relating 
a  touching  anecdote  of  one  of  that  heroic  corps, 
"  what  grand  and  simple  spirits  in  those  frames 
inured  to  everything!  and  with  such  soldiers, 
what  wonder  that  one  should  be  tempted,  and 
that  without  extravagance,  to  aim  at  tiie  domi* 
nation  of  Europe!  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  inexpressible  grief  to  leave  them  there, 
buried  beneath  the  snows  of  Eussia!  and  what 
a  front  of  battle  lost  for  the  independence  of  the 
Occident  and  the  honour  of  DranceP*  Of  all  the 
words  in  the  volume  from  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted so  many,  those  just  quoted  are,  to  our 
sentiments  at  tiiis  moment,  llie  most  touching 
and  most  true.  That  front  of  battle !  who  would 
not  wish  it  here!  Let  byegones  be  byegones, 
and  who — all  our  feuds  over  with  our  most  re- 
doubted foe — ^who  would  not  wish  that  he  had 
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ttemj  his  heroes;  and  that  we  had  him,  their 
chief! 

« Toque  tois  armis,  nos  te  poteremnr,  Achille." 

The  Goxmt  de  I^arbonne  had  quitted  the  Em- 
peror at  Smorgoni,  upon  a  confidential  mission 
to  Berlin  and  other  German  Courts.  He  only 
passed  about  a  couple  of  months  in  Paris  after 
his  return,*  before  he  was  again  dispatched  to 
Germany,  to  replace  M.  Otto  at  Yienna,  and 
there  strive  to  confirm  Father-in-law  Francis  in 
his  French  alliance.  As  to  Prussia — "elle 
avait  jet^  la  masque,  eUe  ^tait  devenue  Eusse." 
Among  the  ideas  which  the  Emperor  commended 
to  his  ambassador  to  turn  into  ailments  at 
Vienna,  were  these,  "  that  the  sole  danger  for 
Austria  was  Bussia;  that  by  the  campaign  of 
1812,  this  danger  was  maintained  at  its  height, 
was  even  aggravated ;  but  that  that  campaign 
put  an  end  to  all  apprehension  from  the  side  of 
France— France,  whose  part  henceforth  was  only 
to]  cover  Central  Europe  against  the  North,  in 
supporting  itself  for  that  purpose  upon  Austria." 
Our  readers  will  feel  an  interest  in  discerning 
the  erroneous  from  the  correct  in  this  apprecia- 
tion of  the  positions  of  those  two  European 
Powers,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  for  the  time 
that  has  since  elapsed,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see 
into  it,  for  the  future. 

The  new  ambassador  did  not  expect  much  suc- 
cess in  his  mission;  and  he  soon  penetrated  the 
real  state  of  feeling  in  the  Austrian  capital  and 
cabinet.  "With  his  usual  loyalty  and  decision, 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  disabuse  the  credulity 
of  his  Sovereign,  who  was  not  easy  to  convince 
upon  the  point.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  Austria  at  that  critical  period :  for 
the  spirit  of  Viennese  counsels  may  haply  not 
even  yet  be  radically  changed.  The  calculating 
inaction  of  the  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  sup- 
plied to  the  Grand  Army;  "the  temporisation 
natural  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna;"  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  armaments ;  the  waiting  for 
Lutzen;  and,  after  that  brief  return  of  fortune 
to  the  French  arms,  the  renewed  temporisation 
aiid  the  continued  arming;  and  then  the  ap- 
parent inclination  for  a  general  peace,  aU  the 
while  prolonging  negociations  that  came  to 
nothing — en  risumi,  the  alliance  active ;  alliance 
stationary;  neutrality;  armed  mediation;  hostility 
^it  is  well  that  these  things  should  be  recalled 
to  the  notice  of  those  that  place  their  fiaith  unre- 
servedly in  aught  that  emanates  firom  Hapsburg. 
Te  may  add,  that  in  the  following  just  observa- 
tions of  the  author,  stating  the  reason  of  the  policy 
of  the  two  great  German  courts  at  that  day,  is 
given  the  key  to  their  policy  for  long  years 
afterwards — ^policy,  adroitiy  practised  upon  by 


In  this  interval  he  had  a  novel  oocnpation  on  his 
JJ»ds— the  preparation  of  Notes  to  the  Emperor  touching 
we  points  of  dijpnte  with  the  Pope.  The  only  effect  of 
"W  «rgnmentation,  however,  was  to  elicit  the  compli- 
ttentary  pleasantry  of  the  Imperial  reader,  who  asked 
««  aide-da^samp,  "in  what  boudoir  of  the  eighteenth 
century  h«  had  learned  so  much  theology  P" 


the  Muscovite,  and  of  which  the  influences  have 
certainly  not  yet  disappeared.  "Both  for  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,, 
although  in  unequal  degrees,  the  old  and  so 
well-founded  fear  of  the  increase  of  Eussia,. 
and  of  its  extension  on  the  Danube,  gave  way 
before  the  long  alarm  at  the  conquests  of  Im- 
perial France  and  the  Autocracy  of  Napoleon." 
Add  to  these  unpalatable  reminiscences  of  the 
First  Empire  the  fear  of  Liberal  opinions  (ne 
matter  where  they  may  be  dormant  for  the  mo- 
ment— ^for  their  home  and  their  point  de  dipart 
is  in  the  West),  and  you  have  no  bad  notion  of 
the  internal  struggle  which  the  Bezonians  of 
Germany  must  undergo  before  they  speak. 

After  the  victories  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen^ 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  summoned 
for  a  moment  to  his  Sovereign  at  Dresden,  is 
dispatched  to  the  illusory  Congress  at  Prague,, 
followed  thither  by  Caulaincourt,  who,  like  him- 
self, fix)m  the  beginning  of  the  Bussian  cam- 
paign, had  given,  and  now  continued  to  give^ 
firm  and  honest  counsels  to  his  master.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  Emperor's  views,  his* 
fedthM  agent  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  te 
him,  before  departing  for  that  negociation,  his 
own  disbelief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Austriaa 
alliance,  in  the  possibility  even  of  neutralising 
her  except  by  outbidding  the  enemy.  His  pre- 
visions were  fully  borne  out  by  the  result. 
After  tedious  formalities,  that  dilatory  stickler^ 
the  Austrian  Arch-chancellor,  moved  with  most 
un-Austrian  agility,  when  he  judged  the  right 
moment  come  at  last  for  a  hostile  declaration: 
and  the  French  Ambassador  received  his  pass- 
ports. Of  the  two  negociatiors,  Caulaincourt 
remained  with  the  Emperor;  Narbonne  was 
sent  as  Governor  to  Torgain,  where  a  pretty 
numerous  garrison  had  been  left  by  I^apoleon. 
He  never  saw  more  him  whom  he  had  served  so 
well;  never  more  that  France,  of  which  he  was 
so  noble  a  son.  Then  came  the  rest  of  that 
memorable  campaign — ^thebrilliant  but  ineffectual 
victory  of  Dresden,  the  great  rout  of  Leipsic — 

"jour  de  gloire  et  de  revera" — 

upon  which  it  is  not  ours  to  dweU.  But  there 
area  few  words  of  Napoleon,  here  reported,  which 
have,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  marvellous  apropos 
at  this  hour.  It  was  on  that  day  of  dreadful 
silence  that  succeeded  the  first  of  the  three 
dreadful  days  of  Leipsic.  Upon  despatching 
General  de  Merfeld — an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
date  of  Campo-Formio,  now  a  prisoner  of  the 
French — with  a  fresh  offer  of  peace  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  Napoleon  said  to  him,  "  You  will 
reflect  on  it.  General;  Austria  and  France,  and 
even  Prussia,  together,  are  none  too  many  to 
arrest  upon  the  Vistula  the  overflowing  of  a  half- 
nomad  people,  whose  immense  empire  stretches 
from  us  to  China."  Napoleon,  had  he  no  other 
claim  upon  the  notice  of  posterity,  would  de- 
serve, it  seems  to  us,  to  take  rank  as  a  PropheU 
"  For  tlu8  among  the  rest,  wbb  he  ordained." 
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We  oeunot  resist  exiractiiig  a  few  leflBCiloiis 
of  M.  Yfllemam's^  igrith  lefbrenoe  to  that  cam- 
paiga  of  '13,  and  especiallj  to  tiiiat  battle  of 
Leipsic,  the  justice  of  wMoh  we  seam  very 
IjkeLj  in  our  day  to  haive  the  opportaoity  of 
Torifyiiig.  *'  The  art  and  tactics  of  war  had  be- 
come," he  says  in  one  place,  "  a  teiribly  strict 
calonlation  d  destmotible  quantities  and  the 
xelatiye  means  of  destmction.  Genias  and 
eonrage  were  subordinated  to  the  immeasurably 
disproportionate  increase  of  the  number  of  men 
in  line  and  pieces  in  battery."  ''Manifestly," 
he  also  -writes,  ''  the  advantage  remained  with 
those  who,  more  numerous  by  two-tiiirds"  (the 
Allies  were  at  Leipsic),  ''  had  more  men  to  lose, 
and  could  bring  up  masses,  whose  consumption, 
under  the  stxokos  of  death,  could  go  on  longer 
without  exhaustion."  And  again,  and  still 
more  forcibly,  "  by  the  long  duration  of  the 
war,"— these  are  Ms  words, — ''by  the  irritation 
excited  among  all  the  peoples,  by  the  progress 
of  artillery  and  its  dominant  action  upon  the  de- 
oisien  of  &tB  conflicts,  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  armies,  the  things  had  come  to  a  point 
where  the  flashes  of  genius  no  longer  went  for 
anything;  where  the  most  accomplished  art  was 
nullified  or  counterbalanced  by  the  excess  of 
material  force;  wheretheflreof  the  batteries  was 
as  good  on  one  side  as  on  the  other;  and  where  the 
men  had  the  same  courage,  the  same  resolution  to 
die,  in  all  the  ranks  that  met  in  shock  of  battle. 
Thenceforth,  by  that  last  refinement  of  civilised 
times  which  often  brings  back  the  effects  of 
barbarism  itseli^  it  was  material  force,  it  was 
number— disciplined,  aimed  number — ^that  be- 
came the  supreme  instrument  of  victory;  and 
in  this  murderous  lottery,  the  tetiible  game  of 
war  was  nothing  more  than  the  gain— unfiiir  by 
itsin&llibility— «f  the  huge  baiter  against  the 
slender  stakes." 

After  the  record  of  ihe  devoted  and  incon- 
testible  services  rendered  by  the  Count  Louis 
de  Narbonne  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  it 
would  be  painfdl  to  believe  that  the  latter  was 
ungrateful.  That  was  not  Napoleon's  nature — 
he  encountered  plenty  of  ingratitude ;  he,  him- 
self, was  little  open  to  the  charge.  Yet,  iu  the 
sort  of  banishment  implied  in  the  Governorship 
of  Toigau,  in  this  detachment  of  his  faithfid 
aide-de-camp  from  his  person  at  such  a  moment, 
tiieie  were  ^ose  who  saw  an  ungrateful  impa- 
tience of  too  sincere  and  straightforward  lan- 
guage ;  and  an  annoyance  at  the  non-success  of 
services,  which  had  nevertheless  been  loyally 
and  zealously  performed.  If  it  was  so  (though 
M.  Villemain  inclines  to  think  otherwise),  the 
Emperor,  at  least,  had  a  return  of  better  senti- 


ments, when  he  rendeODsd  a  touching,  imd  th» 
best  homage  to  the  memory  of  so  trusty  a  ser- 
vant, 80  true  a  fiiend.  Ll  the  midst  of  the 
tempest  of  the  Hundred  Days,  he  gave,  we 
learn,  a  thought  to  the  comforts  of  the  aged 
mother  of  Count  Louis ;  so  that  her  few  remain- 
ing years  might  be  passed  in  dignity  and  repose. 
We  draw  to  a  close  this  summary  of  her  noUe 
son's  career.  He  arrived  at  Toi^u  with  im- 
paired health,  and  a  saddened  spirit;  but  with 
the  courage  and  resolution  for  which  he  was 
distinguished,  still  unbroken.  The  place  was 
well  provided  and  well  garrisoned;  and  he 
trusted  to  hold  it  through  the  winter.  But  a 
contagious  fever  soon  broke  out,  and  thinned 
the  defenders;  and  the  gallant  commander  him- 
sdf,  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  others,  was 
ere  long  attacked  with  typhus.  Prom  his  sick  bed, 
and  to  his  last  day,  he  was  giving  useful  orders 
and  occupying  himself  with  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  the  soldier.  At  his  death,  his 
horses  were  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral;  and  he  left  nothing  to  his  family,  but  his 
pure  and  noble  name — ^name  of  a  good  man  and 
a  rare  one ;  one,  who  never  shrunk  firom  daiy, 
''equal,"  as  says  M.  Yillemain,  ''  to  all  fortones, 
devoted  even  to  utter  carelessness  of  self— 
an  heroic  heart,  and  an  elegant,  superior  mind." 
If,  seeing  the  disasters  he  had  witnessed,  the 
already  shattering  reverses  of  that  fortune  to 
which  he  had  bound  his  own,  the  application  of 
the  *^uverofelic,  ji^icola/* m&jheop&iiQBome 
question  in  his  case;  at  all  events,  it  has  hem 
said  of  him  that ''  he  died  in  time;  for  with  hu 
devotion,  he  would,  two  years  later,  have  fol- 
lowed the  Emperor  to  St  Helena.  "  He  died, 
too,"  concludas  his  accomplished  commentator, 
"without  having  witnessed  the  invasion  of  the 
soil  of  France,  the  capture  of  its  capital;  Mt 
foreboding  those  events  with  profound  afflictian 
and  with  a  poignant  distrust  of  the  futoie  to 
ensue  fiom  such  disasters." 

We  cannot  better  terminate  our  notice  of  this 
actor,  and  observations  on  the  events  of  his  time, 
than  by  a  few  words  of  his,  which  contain  a 
judgment,  assuredly  not  unoonfirmed  by  subse- 
quent history.  '*  The  !£tevolution,"  he  said,  (me 
day,  ''too  sanguinary  in  the  phase  of  its 
violence,  too  abased  and  too  servile  in  its  retom 
to  reason,  has  ruined  regular  liberty.  The  re- 
pression of  the  generous  hopes  of  the  Eevdution, 
the  abuse  of  force  and  of  the  powers  of  war, 
wiU  one  day  overthrow  stability,  without  bring- 
ing back  liberty,  in  Europe;  and  the  consequence 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps,  will  be  to  leave  to  the 
Continent  nothing  but  the  alternate  reign  of 
Great  Insurrections  and  Qreat  Armies." 
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*'Ib  the  mmj  d^B  of  Old  Englimd,"  as 
people  mj,  when.  hooBes  had  no  chimneyB,  and 
g^  windows  were  nnkaown^even  inthepalaoe 
di  the  Ijng — when,  instead  of  the  gas  lamps 
banglif^ted  at  twiUght^  every  kind  of  fire  was 
put  out  at  the  aoond  of  the  curfew-hell,  still 
nmg  in  some  of  our  cathedral  dtka— when 
the  landowners  were  really  l&rd$y  and  the  people 
were  seifis  not  eyea  pose^eed  of  a  samame  ex- 
cept that  bonowed,  for  diatinetion's  sake^  from 
the  hilly  or  yalley,  or  sfaream,  or  tree,  near  which 
thej  hyed — in  those  good  old  days,  as  they  are 
calkd,  the  soil  of  En^bnd  was  divided  in  60,000 
knights'  ftes,  and  each  knight  was  bound  to 
fiitmsh  a  soldier  ready  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
the  ling  daring  the  space  of  forty  days.  A 
capital  plan  it  was,  too;  for,  while  the  Xing 
obtained  an  army  ci  60,000  men,  enough  to 
fdji^ten  away  an^  inrader,  the  country  might 
obUm  peace  withm  six  weeks.  Sometimes  the 
landlords  quaireUed  with  the  king;  and  then 
fiie^  asaemUed  their  serfs,  and  gave  him  battle. 
^In  Hie  middle  ages^"  says  Macaulay,  ''re- 
sistance was  an  ordimoy  remedy  for  political 
diatempen.  .  .  .  Ifa  popular  chief  raised  his 
standard  in  8  popular  cause,  an  irregular  army 
could  be  assembled  in  a  diay.  Begular  army 
there  was  Aone.  Every  man  had  a  slight 
ianctnre  of  soldiership,  and  scarcely  any  man 
mote  than  a  aii^t  tmeture.  .  .  .  Society 
leeovered  hom  ih»  shock  as  soon  as  the  actual 
conflict  was  over.  The  calamities  of  civil  war 
were  confined  to  the  slaughter  on  the  field  of 
hattle,  and  to  a  &w  subsequent  executions 
and  oonfiacations.  In  a  week,  the  peasant  was 
driving  his  team,  and  the  Esquire  flying  his 
hawks  over  the  field  of  Towton,  or  of  Bosworth, 
as  if  no  extraordinary  event  had  interrupted  the 
regular  course  of  human  life."  In  these  triab 
of  strength  the  British  oharaettf  wns  fashioned, 
and  hardened  into  its  invincibility  of  aims  as 
weH  88  of  commeree ;  for,  however  our  tender 
feelings  may  be  shocked  by  the  "  bloody  busi- 
ness" and  sorry  sight  of  warfare,  still  it  is  by 
war  that  the  Englishman  has  been  made  what 
he  is.  Cormpticm,  however,  grew  with  civiliza- 
tion, or  rather  with  time;  and  while  the  turbu- 
lent lord  of  the  soil  got  infected  with  an  itching 
pshn,  even  the  most  chivalrous  cavalier  failed  to 
think  himself  rewarded  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  ''done  the  State  some  service." 
Great  men  early  began  to  give  away  places  as 
hnbes^  and  to  sell  them  for  what  they  would 
hnng,  to  little  men.  It  is  pretty  dear,  too,  that 
nuhtary  commissions  were  amongst  them,  and 
the  natural  result  was,  military  inefficiency. 
Charles  I.»  however,  turned  even  the  failings  of 
theaoldiery  to  his  account;  lor,  having  issued 
writs  lor  bocrovring  money  firom  his  subjects,  he 
billeted  soldiers  on  those  who  would  not  lend. 
Out  of  this  grew  the  strs^gie  between  the  Crown 


and  ttie  ParUament  for  the  control  over  the  ill- 
paid,  untrained  militia  mob,  who  did  nune  harm 
to  their  own  countrymen  than  to  foreign  ene- 
mies. There  was  no  martial  law.  The  soldier, 
if  he  knocked  down  his  Colonel,  could  only  be 
punished  for  a  common  assault;  and  Oeneral 
CcmvFay's  bravest  fbat  was  his  ofier,  if  t&e 
martyr  King  would  authorise  him,  to  set  up  and 
execute  martial  law,  and  hang  any  civil  lawyer 
who  might  assail  him  with  quips  and  quirks. 
And  then  came  Cromwell,  t^ribly  in  eamesty 
and  swept  the  existing  military  system  away. 
His  Ironsides  became  soldiers,  because  they  had 
the  right  stuff  in  them,  and  were  free  men;  not 
because  they  were  hedgers  and  ditchers,  and 
serfe.  **  The  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  was 
Cromwell's  plan;  and  hence  he  made  Blake  an 
Admiral,  though  the  brave  Colonel  knew  nothing 
of  seamanship ;  but  then  he  possessed  "  under- 
standing— ^that  hand  which  can  handle  any  tool.' ' 
Charles  II.  saw  that  regular  soldiers  were  the 
best,  and  the  militia  the  worst  of  all  troops,  and 
would  have  had  a  standing  army.  But  the 
loyal  landed  gentry  threw  it  to  tiie  dogs  like 
so  much  political  physic.  A  standing  army 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country;  but,  they 
urged,  was  not  the  standing  army  the  handiwork 
of  that  arch-traitor,  Cromwell  ?  Worse  still, 
would  it  not  out  down  the  dignity  of  the  landed 
gentry  ?  Lord  John  Manners  has  not  been  the 
first  to  exclaim,  '^Perish  the  country,  but  *  save^ 
O  save,  our  old  nobility.' "  The  imlitLa  was  the 
aristocratio  force— stninge  as  this  may  seem  now 
— the  oonstitntional  force,  which  had  brought  in 
'^the  merry  Monarch;"  and  as  for  the  regulars, 
trained  in  the  triumphs  of  twenty  years  under 
Cromwell,  why,  they  were  "  common  soldiers." 
*'  Every  reflection castupon  the  militia,"  says  Ma- 
caulay, "  excited  the  indignation  of  both  parties 
in  the  State.  .  .  Thearrayofthecountieswas 
commanded  almost  exclusively  by  Tory  noble- 
men and  gentlemen.  They  were  proud  of  their 
military  rank,  and  considered  an  insult  offered 
to  tiie  service  to  which  they  belonged  as  oflered 
to  themselves.  They  were  also  perfectly  aware 
that  whatever  was  said  against  amilitia  was  said 
in  fiivour  of  a  standing  army;  and  the  name  of 
a  standing  army  was  luiteful  to  them.  One  such 
army  had  held  dominion  in  England.  .  •  . 
There  was  scarce  a  rural  grandee  who  could  not 
tell  a  story  of  wrongs  and  insults  suffered  by 
himself,  or*  by  lus  father,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  soldiers.  One  old  cavalier  had 
seen  half  his  manor-house  blown  up.  The  here- 
ditary ebns  of  another  had  been  hewn  down.  A 
third  could  never  go  into  his  parish  church 
without  being  reminded,  by  the  defiiccd  scutcheons 
and  headless  statues  of  his  ancestry,  that  Oliver's 
red-coats  had  once  stabled  their  horses  there." 
Hence,  then,  just  as  the  Parliament  fought 
Charles  I.  to  retain  their  control  over  the  militia, 
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the  landed  gentry  were  almost  ready  to  fight 
Charles  II.  for  desiring  to  get  rid  of  the  force. 
In  the  end,  the  Sovereign  who  "  never  said  a 
silly  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one,"  was  pre- 
vented by  the  militia  muster  folk  from  doing  one 
of  the  few  sensible  things  he  had  meditated. 
The  only  regular  troops  he  was  allowed  to  main- 
tain, consisted  of  a  body  of  poor  gentlemen 
ruined  in  his  father's  cause :  these  were  the  germ 
of  the  present  Life-Quards  and  Horse-Guards. 
In  place  of  a  standing  army,  every  man  worth 
£500  a-year  was  required  to  find  a  horse  sol- 
dier ;  every  man  worth  £200  a-year  a  foot  sol- 
dier ;  while  poorer  fellows  were  lumped  together, 
and  forced  to  find  a  soldier  amongst  them.  The 
soldiers  provided  their  own  powder  and  shot ;  at 
least,  those  who  were  armed  with  mu8ketB---an 
admirable  plan  for  giving  every  man  a  personal 
interest  in  an  economic  expenditure  and  a  blood- 
less struggle.  Every  Sir  Hudibras  who  "rode 
out  a  colonelling,"  had  a  property  in  the  regi 
ment  he  raised.  Dryden  thus  describes  the  force 
which  was  the  result : — 

The  coantry  rinss  around  with  load  alarms. 
And,  raw  in  field,  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 
Mouths  without  hands,  maintained  at  vast  expense. 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence. 
Stout  once  a  month,  they  march  a  blustering  band. 
And  ever,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 
This  was  the  mom  when,  ifisuing  on  the  guard. 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  they  stood  prepared. 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk — ^the  business  of  the  day. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  a 
standing  army,  the  Horse-Guards  expanded  into 
Foot  Guards  ;  the  English  mercenaries  who  had 
fought  under  Gustavus,  the  "  Lion  of  the  North," 
became  the  1st  or  Boyal  Begiment.    One  of  the 
regiments  of  rufiians  raised,  it  might  even  be 
said,  transported,  to  garrison  Tangier,  the  mar- 
riage portion  of  Catherine,  Queen  of  Charles 
II.,  became  the  2nd  regiment — "  Kirke'sLambs," 
as  they  were  afterwards  sarcastically  called,  in 
allusion  to  the  Paschal  Lamb  inscribed  on  their 
colours,  as  soldiers  against  the  Infidel,  and  to  their 
atrocious  cruelties  against  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's followers.     Another  band  of  English 
mercenaries,  who  had  aided  to  deliver  the  Nether- 
lands,  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  became  the 
3rd  Regiment,  or  Buffs,  as  they  are  called,  from 
the  colour  of  their  coat-linings,  or  as  we  now 
say,  facings ;  and  for  its  good  conduct,  as  it  may 
be  assumed.  This  regiment  possesses  the  privilege, 
given  to  no  other,  of  marching  through  the  City 
of  London  with  drums  beating  and  colours  fly- 
ing, without  asking  leave  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Another  Tangier  regiment  became  the  4th  Foot. 
James  II.  disdained,  as  he  said,  to  trust  the  de- 
fence of  tbe  kingdom  to  "beef-eaters,"  so  passing 
the  militia  with  contempt,  and  hurried  on  his 
overthrow  by  raising  the  first  six  regiments  of 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  nine  regiments  of  Infantry, 
numbered  from   and  after  the   7th  Fusileers. 
Then  came  King  William  with  his  Dutch  Guards; 
and  atl  ength  the  people  found  that,  by  little  and 


Httle,  they  had  been  saddled  with  the  burthen  of 
a  standing  army  in  spite  of  iheir  teeth.  Finally, 
the  refusal  of  the  Dumbarton  regiment  to  em- 
bark for  Holland,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
code  of  martial  laws — ^in  other  words,  the  Mutiny 
Act — ^which  is  the  charter  of  a  standing  army, 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  people.  But  all  the 
abuses  of  the  militia  system  were  perpetuated 
in  the  standing  army.  Commands  were  giTen 
to  partisans  for  every  thing  but  military  apti- 
tude. Commissions  were  openly  sold,  or  trucked 
away  for  votes.  Captain  XendaU  onoe  voted 
against  King  James's  Government,  though  a  rot- 
ten borough  had  returned  him  by  royal  mandate, 
and  he  had  been  rewarded  with  one  hundred  head 
of  rebels,  sentenced  to  transportation.  ''  Sir,"  said 
Middleton  to  him,  "have  you  not  received  a 
troop  of  horse  in  His  Majesty* s  service  ?"  "  Yes," 
replied  Kendall,  **  but  my  eldest  brother  is  just 
dead,  and  has  left  me  £700  a-year."  Colonelcies 
were  held  by  men  who  never  saw  their  regi- 
ments, with  leave  and  license  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  men's  clothing,  by  the  aid  of  cheap 
tailors — "the  off-reckonings,"  as  the  **  cabbage" 
was  more  genteelly  styled.  The  army,  in  &ct, 
became  what  it  is  now — a  manufactory  of  rank, 
a  ladder  of  advancement,  sold  at  so  much  the 
step,  just  as  grosser  articles  are  sold  by  the  yard 
— a  profession  in  which  no  man  can  get  on  by 
merit,  even  if  he  were  as  clever  as  Marlborough. 
The  sale  of  commissions  had  become  such  a 
nuisance  in  1788,  that  King  George  determined 
to  cure  it ;  and  effected  it  by  the  novel  expedient 
of  legalising  what  had  been  a  statuteable  crime, 
and  going  snacks  in  the  douceur. 

The  manner  in  which  military  officers  are 
made,  if  we  had  not  become  used  to  it,  would 
be  as  ludicrous  to  us  as  the  Calmuck  fashion  of 
ornamenting  the  head  with  a  pair  of  deer's 
horns,  or  the  Indian  decoration  of  a  fish-bone 
stuck  through  the  nose.  Let  us  describe  some 
of  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  curious  practice.  A 
gentleman,  be  he  noble  lord  or  simple  landlord, 
in  transmitting  the  family  face,  generally  finds 
himself  with  two  or  three  sons  to  be  provided 
for.  The  eldest-bom,  of  course,  lives  at  hom« 
at  ease,  for  he  is  the  canal  used  to  convey  pro- 
perty from  one  generation  to  another.  If  there 
is  a  clever  fellow  amongst  them,  he  is  put  in  the 
way  of  showing  it  at  the  bar,  or  in  Parliament ; 
and  a  little  talent  goes  a  long  way  amongst 
great  people.  But  if  there  is  a  cadet,  fit  for 
nothing,  he  has  the  choice  of  being  made  a  par- 
son or  a  soldier ;  and,  unless  there  is  a  fat  living 
in  the  family,  he  is  sure  to  choose  the  red  coat. 
Then  shopkeepers,  who  have  assumed  the  dignity 
with  the  wealth  of  a  merchant ;  tailors  who  are 
clothiers ;  and  money-lenders  who  are  bankers^ 
often  work  up  their  worst  stuff  into  military 
officers.  If  a  mercantile  man  has  a  son  with 
any  brains,  he  puts  him  into  some  way  of  buBi- 
ness,  and  the  lad  himself  is  too  good  a  judge  to 
invest  his  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  in  mili- 
tary rank — a  speculation  which  yields  no  return^ 
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and  in  which  the  whole  amount  may  he  lost,  if 
he  happen  to  die  in  his  hed  or  he  killed  like  a 
hero.    Bat  if  there  is  a  gawky  son,  who  con- 
siders himself  ^'  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
work  as  the  * goyemor'  does/'  or  is  ''not  such 
ft  fool  as  that,"  why,  papa  determines  that  he  must 
get  him  a  commission.   And  now  let  us  describe 
the  modus  operandi.    Papa  writes  to  the  Horse- 
Guards,  offering  to  buy  a  commission  for  the 
boy;  but  hundreds  of  papas  have  done  so  before 
him,  and  hundreds  more  will  do  so  after  him ; 
and  unless  he  does  something  more  than  this — 
that  is,  if  he  is  not  one  of  your  very  great  men, 
who  have  only  to  "  ask  and  have" — ^his  son's 
name  will  stick  at  the  bottom  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  list  until  the  youngestdrummer  in  the 
eervice  has  become  the  oldest  veteran.     But 
papa  knows  General  Bang,  who  has  interest  at 
head-quarters ;  or  there  is  the  borough  member, 
Mr.  Barkaway,  to  whom  he  has  given  his  vote 
and  interest,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  is  in- 
terest incarnate ;  and  either  the  General  or  the 
Member  pushes  him  through  the  difficulty.  But 
papa  need  not  despair,  even  if  he  is  not  a  great 
man,  or  even  if  he  is  not  on  terms  with  an  in- 
terest. He  has  only  to  pop  an  advertisement  into 
the  newspapers  to  this  effect : — "  Douceur — ^Two 
hundred  sterling  thanks  will  be  given  to  any 
lady  or  gentleman  procuring  for  the  advertiser 
a  Government   appointment,  legally  saleable. 
Address,"  &c.,  &c.    I^ow,  a  commission  in  the 
army  is  legally  saleable ;  it  is  only  the  broker- 
tge  which  is  illegal.    But  then,  who  need  know 
anything  about  that  ?     Sometimes  a  lady  ap- 
p^  on  the  scene,  and  undertakes  to  do  the  job 
through  her  friend,  Lord  Noodle;  and  some- 
times a  veteran,  that  is,  of  the  club  and  the 
official  waiting-room — and  having  come  to  an 
understanding  with  papa,  he  goes  down  to  the 
Horse-Guards,   and   strongly  recommends    his 
friend's  son — a  fine,   promising  young  fellow, 
effects  a  bargain  between  Her  Majesty  and  her 
aspiring  subject,  and  pockets  his  commission  on 
the  transaction.    Pa,  and  especially  Ma,   are 
quite  reconciled  to  the  dirty  work,  on  seeing 
"  Gustavus  Potts,  gent.,"  appear  in  liie  Gazette, 
as  an  Ensign  in  the  105th  Poot,  or  as  a  second 
Lieutenant  in  the  106th  Pusiliers ;  sisters  and 
cousins  are  delighted,  because  Gus.  looks  so 
charming  in  his  uniform;    while  all  simple, 
honest-going  people  are  astonished  to  see  a  lad 
to  whom  they  would  not  trust  a  litter  of  pup- 
pies, made  ofllcer  over  a  body  of  men. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture :  it  is  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  It  was  our  fortune,  not 
long  nnce,  to  spend  an  evening  at  an  hospital, 
Miongst  the  wounded  men  of  the  Alma,  Bala- 
*|aya,  and  Inkerman ;  and  truly  they  formed  a 
pitiable  sight,  which  might  well  make  stem  men 
weep.  Hundreds  of  men,  many  of  them  mere 
%8,  scarcely  one  of  them  thirty  years  old,  *'  in 
battle  lopped  away,  with  half  their  limbs," 
CTawling  about  in  the  feebleness  and  sadness  of 
f  somfi  without  an  ann,  some  without  a 


leg,  more  than  one  without  any ;  many  mutilated, 
maimed,  blinded ;  all  broken  in  health ;  their 
bodies  smashed  and  shattered,  as  if  they  had 
been  so  much  dead  wood  or  senseless  stone. 
There  they  sat,  poor  relics  of  battle,  wrecks-  of 
manhood  in  its  prime,  conversing  with  their 
friends  in  a  spirit  of  modesty,  which  added  true 
dignity  to  the  men  who  shattered  the  masses  of 
the  Bussians  on  the  Alma  like  so  much  glass ; 
who  rode  in  that  ride  through  the  "  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,''  the  like  of  which  has  never 
once  occurred  in  the  wide  sweep  of  history,  ex- 
tending from  the  day  of  Balaklava  to  the 
day  of  Thermopylse ;  and  who  stood  up  against 
overpowering  masses  at  Inkerman,  like  the 
British  oak  itself,  which  never  bends  to  the 
storm  till  it  breaks.  There  they  sat,  with 
the  ghastly  marks  of  valour  yet  green,  taking  no 
credit  to  themselves,  but  awarding  the  honour 
of  the  victory  to  the  noble  French.  Not  one 
word  of  complaint  did  they  utter,  though  a  year 
ago  they  went  forth  in  the  pride  of  youth  and 
strength,  and  are  now  cast  upon  our  shores  by 
the  storm  of  war,  hacked  and  hewed,  crippled 
and  disabled,  to  fight  for  their  daily  bread.  And 
then,  when  the  Chaplain  uttered  the  words,  "  Let 
us  pray,"  all  the  poor  fellows  who  were  able 
reverently  fell  on  their  knees  before  God  their 
Maker ;  while  those  who  could  not,  bowed  down 
their  broken  bodies  between  their  crutches,  which 
stood  up  above  the  heads  of  the  assemblage, 
emblems  of  the  cross  which  henceforth  they 
must  bear.  While  gazing  with  a  heart  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  at  this  moving  tragedy  with- 
out scenery  or  decorations ;  while  listening  to  a 
veteran  officer,  a  gentleman's  son,  who  had  en* 
listed  in  the  ranks  and  risen  to  be  an  officer  in  his 
father's  regiment — who  had  trained  the  regiment, 
and  was  thoroughly  beloved  by  it — who  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  men  when  he 
quitted  the  army,  and  was  honoured  with  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  by  the  officers — ^yet  in  twenty  years 
had  not  risen  above  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  be- 
cause he  was  poor  ;  it  was  while  these  proofs  of 
the  wrong  and  cruelty  of  the  purchasing  system 
were  before  our  eyes,  that  a  stripling,  who  a 
month  before  had  asked  us  to  recommend  him 
"  a  jolly  good  cram,"  "  a  deuced  good  coach," 
intimated  that  he  had  got  his  commission.  And 
on  asking,  "How?"  we  were  told,  **  Oh,  Mrs. 

wrote  to  Sir  John ,  and  he  spoke  to 

Lieut.-Gen'ral ,  who  is  at ,  you  know ; 

and  so  the  thing  is  managed  I" 

We  turn  from  these  maimed  realities  of  war 
to  its  gallant  show.  The  boy  is  intoxicated  with 
delight  at  getting  his  commission.  He  sees  him- 
self arrayed  in  habiliments  which  are  too  elegant 
to  be  defiled  with  blood,  brandishing  his  sword  in 
the  sunshine  at  a  review,  envied  by  his  school- 
fellows, and  admired  by  the  "beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  neighbourhood,"  as  the  news- 
papers say.  But  does  the  Queen  get  a  soldier  ? 
We  assert,  from  some  considerable  experience, 
ttiat  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  military  neophyte 
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goes  into  the  army  to  wear  a  dashing^  tmifezniy 
to  enjoy  the  licanae  which  young  blood  in- 
BtinctiT^ydedTeBytobedresaedina  '^Httlebrief 
anthority,"  to  range  aboat  the  world  agreeably 
— ^for  anything  beyond  Taniiy  and  his  own  en- 
joyment he  hu  generally  littie  thought,  and  very 
often  has  less  capacity.  It  wonld  be  absord 
to  sappose  that  he  dreams  of  being  a  light  to 
other  men — ^he,  a  gentleman,  an  example  of 
morality,  temper,  and  oonrtesy  to  the  common 
soldiers!  He  scarcely  reflects  that  to  bear  the 
sword  involves  an  awM  responsibility.  Behold 
him  now,  introduced  to  his  brother  officers — Ihe 
boy  of  yesterday,  the  man  to-day — inferior  in 
rank  as  the  youngest,  but  equal  in  social  po- 
sition to  the  oldest,  even  the  grim,  dry,  old 
Ck>lonel himself, as  an  ''officer  and  gentleman'^ — 
taking  his  place  at  the  mess-table  by  night,  and 
tossing  off  his  pint  of  port  regularly — ^itwill 
be  wdl  if  that  is  all— and  having  his  own  rooms, 
where  he  may  get  up  a  private  bout,  rattle  the 
dice,  shuffie  the  caids,  and  do  what  he  Kkes 
without  scandal.  He  now  learns  tbe  art  and 
mystery  of  the  "  goose  step,''  gets  set  up  straight 
as  a  ramrod,  goes  through  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercises,  and  is  then  told  off  for  duty. 
The  novelty  of  tlie  thing  makes  him  zealous  at 
starting ;  but  he  generally  discovers  the  folly  of 
aeal  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years 
which  he  is  allowed  to  make  himself  acquamted 
with  the  interior  management,  economy,  and 
discipline  of  a  regiment.  Why  i^ould  he  bother 
himself  about  the  reghttCTital  books,  when  the 
Seijeant  isup  to  the  thing,  and  is  abetter  derk 
than  he  ?  Why  should  he  care  about  the  men's 
messes,  theif  cooking,  their  pots,  kettles,  and 
kits,  and  all  that,  when  ihe  Captxdn  does  not  ? 
Why  should  he  trouble  himself  to  learn  things 
which  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  way  of 
promotion?  Besides,  a  zealous  officer  is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  a  common  disturber  of  the 
regiment ;  and  before  now,  a  Captain  who  has  re- 
jected the  black  bread  supplied  to  his  men,  has 
had  his  judgment  reversed  by  a  regimental  boaid, 
though  the  stuff  would  actually  stick  to  a  wall 
^e  so  much  putty,  and  has  been  mulcted  in  the 
cost  of  it  by  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  his  over- 
nice  officiousness,  and  repressing  so  painfol  an 
example  to  his  brother  officers.  The  internal 
regulation  of  the  regiment  is,  then,  abandoned 
by  common  consent  to  the  Serjeant,  and  to  the 
Adjutant  and  Quarter-Master,  who,  having  gene- 
rally been  promoted  from  the  ranks,  are  con- 
sidered the  proper  persons  to  do  the  pay  work. 
The  new-fledged  officer  soon  finds  out  that  these 
continual  drills  are  a  *'  bore ;"  tiiese  movements 
upon  geometrical  principles,  which  are  never  per- 
formed in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  are  "  cursedly 
stupid;"  and  this  mounting  guard  in  some  dismal 
hole,  and  visiting  sentries  every  touch  and  turn, 
night  and  day,  is  an  ''  infernal  nuisance."  It 
is  grinding  wind.  The  officer,  therefore,  gradu- 
ally devotes  all  his  attention  to  his  personal 
diversions.   He  keeps  a  dog,  buys  rats,  oecasion- 


ally  crosses  the  '^pigfsskin,^  or  toxBB 
takes  a  part  in  an  amateur  play,  or  even  joins  k 
a  lark,  and  spends  a  great  deal  ef  time  loungio^ 
about  the  streets  in  a  short  eoat  and  a  low  hat, 
occasionally  bolting  round  aoomerdoubleH^mck, 
to  dodge  a  martinet  General  of  the  district,  yrko 
has  issued  a  strict  O.  0.,*  oomman&igoffieerBti^ 
wear  their  nnifoacms  at  all  times,  under  pain  of 
arrest.  All  he  has  to  do  in  getting  on  is  to  post 
the  money  when  it  is  wanted,  and  he  may  evoi 
jump  over  the  heads  of  clever  fellows,  if  rich, 
and  they  happen  to  be  poor;  and  F^ridence 
seems  to  delight  in  giving  some  men  goods  in- 
stead of  brains,  and  others  brains  in  liea  of 
goods.  Thus,  then,  the  army  has  ceased  to  !» 
a  profession;  arms  are  become  a  pastime;  tiie 
the  art  ef  war  is  reduced  to  a  mode  of  IriHing 
time  agreeably.  Young  men  of  fomily  enter  a 
regiment  as  they  would  a  club ;  and  then  it  is  a 
capital  introduction  to  society,  and  throws  wide 
open  the  portals  of  matrimony.  Young  men 
without  grandfathers,  too,  enter  it  because  it  con- 
fers high  caste,  and  may  be  made  a  ladder  to  the 
envied  circles  of  the  haid  ton.  But  thej  hare 
no  inducement  to  become  scientiflc  soldiers,  be- 
cause money  is  tlie  moving  power  of  promotion. 
They  have,  besides,  no  intention  of  making 
the  regiment  their  home — it  is  only  their  ran. ;  and 
certainly  not  of  roughing  it,  as  some  of  them  hm 
been  forced  to  do  in  the  Crimea.  We  cast  no  im- 
putation upon  the  courage  of  our  officers.  Thej 
have  shown  themselves  ready  to  face  anjthing, 
and  fight  against  any  odds ;  they  have  rnsh«I 
into  the  thick  of  batde  like  bull-dogs  into  thfi 
lion's  mouth ;  in  short,  to  pay  them  the  highest 
compliment  possible,  they  have  fought  as  reso- 
lutely as  the  common  soldiers.  But  as  one  of 
the  French  Generals  exclaimed,  when  he  beheld 
the  mad  charge  of  Balaklava,  "This  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  but  it  is  not  the  art  of  war !"  Ourofficers 
can  fight  to  the  death;  but  they  cannot  teach 
the  soldier  to  fight  to  the  best  advantage,  to 
shelter  himself,  to  feed  himself,  to  develop  the 
resources  which  are  latent  in  every  man  against 
almost  every  emergency ;  and  hence  our  tooops 
in  the  Crimea,  not  being  in  barracks  irith  a 
market  close  at  hand,  have  perished  by  thou- 
sands firom  their  helplessness,  as  well  as  flfom 
the  neglect  of  their  Generals. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  even  if  the  purchasing 
system  is  absurd,  yet  it  gives  us  gentlemen  fcr 
officers.  But  however  desirable  this  may  ^f 
still  the  fact  is,  that  an  army  is  intended  not  to 
give  us  gaitlemen  but  to  give  us  soldiexB.  ^ 
supporters  of  things  as  they  are,  are  sharp-wittea 
enough  to  discover  the  absurdity  of  promotmg 
men  to  commissionB  simply  because  they  ^f^  P"J 
vate  soldiers ;  but  they  stumble  into  the  kin*«« 
absurdity  of  making  men  officers  1^®^'**'^^ 
are  gentlemen.  It  is  the  old  story  of  ^^^^^°^ 
and  the  mote.  Supposing  the  choice  lay  ^'^^^^T 
officering  the  army  with  mere  soldiers,  or  mere 
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laiife  and  public  safety 
would  decide  in  finrour  of  the  mere  aoldieiB.  It 
is  imdcmbtedly  a  great  adTaid»ge  to  iizdte  the 
loldier  and  Ihe  gentleman  in  the.ofioer;  bat 
while  we  cannot  do  -without  the  one,  we  can 
do  without  the  other.  The  implement  of  war 
is  the  one  thing  needfiil-**not  the  polifih,  uaefol 
IB  it  maj  be :  that,  after  all,  ia  ''mere  leather 
and  pnmella."  3y  ihe  porchaaing  system,  you 
are  not  sore  of  getting  what  you  must  haye-— 
BoldiezB.  You  are  not  even  sore  of  getting 
geaUemen,  as  many  men  who  are  gentlemen 
dBcially,  are  not  in  charaoter.  But  if  the  prises 
M  welLas  the  Uanks  of  the  army  were  offiered 
to  the  ranks,  you  are  sure  of  getting  soldiers, 
and  almost  sioe  of  getting  gentlemen.  In  truth, 
the  eonmion  soldier  who  can  win  two  or  three 
good-Gonduot  stripes,  amidst  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  barrack-room,  must  be  on 
imcQmman  man;  while  the  Serjeant  who  pos- 
868868  the  self-command  and  firmness  of  ohoraoter 
which  enable  him  to  hold  himself  above  the 
nen,  while  one  of  them,  will  generally  be  found 
fit  for  a  hic^ier  position,  though  he  may  lack  ele- 
gance in  Booieiy.  These  qualities  make  the 
goxtleman,  not  the  adyentitious  oiicnmstance  of 
being  bom  the  son  of  your  father.  Common 
NnBof  one  parent  as  we  all  are,  we  do  not  see 
any  more  difficulty  in  mftln-ng  the  social  creatore 
out  of  "the  poor  and  honest  soger,"  than  there 
WB8  in  making  him  out  of  the  gentieman's  an- 
cttton;  nor  do  we  beliere,  like  some  of  the 
Itench  Legitimists,  that  noble  blood  contains 
moie  oxygen  than  simple  blood.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  committed  the  daring  innovation  of 
naming  a  private  soldier  in  the  despatch  of  the 
battle  of  Meaaee.  He  held  that  ''  every  private 
soldier  was  a  gentlaman  by  profession;''  and  we 
believe,  firom  the  noble  spirit  in  heart,  as  well  as 
urns,  which  our  soldiers  have  displayed  in  the 
Oiimea,  that — give  them  the  opportunities  and 
the  inducements,  as  Napier  meant  to  do— 
they  will  became  gentlemen  in  &ct  The  arti- 
ficial manners  of  society  are,  after  all,  easily 
obtained  by  association. 

Lord  Lovaine  cannot  abide  that  the  conunon 
soldier  should  "  come  between  the  wind  and  his 
nobility."  He,  and  otiier  diOetanti  officers,  teU 
n8  that  the  army  is  recruited  from  amongst  low 
P^le ;  and,  therefore,  common  soldiers  are  not 
fit  to  associate  as  equals  with  officers  who  are 
S^tlemen.  We  admit  that  the  army  is  to  a 
&^  degree  compoanded  of  the  refuse  of 
Bodety— -is  the  lumber  of  the  land  swept  to  the 
^  ^  The  honest  labourer  generally  enlists  in 
a  fit  of  passion  or  disappointment,  or  to  keep  out 
of  the  workhouse ;  rarely  fiom  the  proper  im- 
pnUes  that  might  animate  a  soldier.  A  gentie- 
jwn  or  a  tradesman's  son  "never  acta  so 
foobahly,''  or  "throws  himself  away,"  as  tiie 
phrase  is  in  such  cases,  unless  he  is  a  scamp,  or 
has  lost  Ins  sitoation,  or  has  broken  down  as  an 
f^r*  or  has  quarrelled  with  his  friends ;  and 
^7  may  it  be  said  that  the  last  state  of  these 


men  is  worse  than  the  first,  for  the  gentlemen  in 
the  ranks  are  generally  the  greatest  blaokgoards. 
But  this  is  the  natoral  fruit  of  the  present 
system,  not  its  natural  defence.  Why  is  it  that 
the  army  is  recruited  from  the  reprobates  of 
society  ?  Because  "  those  who  enter  here,  leave 
hope  behind."  Soldiering  has  been  made  hope* 
less  work,  by  forcing  up  the  position  of  the 
officer,  and  screwing  down  the  position  of  the 
soldier,  thus  widening  the  chasm  of  rank  which 
naturally  separates  them;  and,  therefore,  the 
army  is  shuimed  by  all  but  rained  and  desperate 
men ;  all  who  can  earn  their  salt  in  any  other 
way  reject  the  red  coat.  Yet  this  is  the  strongest 
reason  of  all  against  the  purchasing  system* 
The  Queen  wants  officers,  but  diRdains  to  make 
them  from  the  raw  material  of  the  ranks ;  and, 
therefore,  nothing  but  inferior  material  can  be 
drawn  into  the  rmiks.  It  is  because  we  do  not 
systematioally  promote  from  the  ranks,  that  the 
army  gets  so  many  blackguards  instead  of  more 
men  worthy  of  promotion.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  actual  experience,  that  encouragement 
would  make  our  rank  and  file  even  better  men 
than  they  have  shown  themselves  with  pen  and 
bayDnet---pouring  out  the  natural  affections  and 
piety  of  their  hearts,  and  standing  in  the  grim 
red  line  of  battle. 

Besides,  "those  who  live  in  glass-houses 
should  never  throw  stones."  Are  the  military 
officers  better  behaved,  as  a  class,  than  the  rank 
and  file,  even  tiiough  they  are  *'  gentiemen  ? " 
The  public  have  lately  been  afforded  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  interior  of  a  regiment,  in  the 
famous  Perry  case— '' officers  and  gentlemen" 
pulling  each  other  out  of  bed,  smashing  doors, 
turning  the  house  out  of  windows,  one  forced  to 
go  through  the  broad-sword  exercise  in  hia 
shirty  another  inviting  everybody  to  ''come 
and  see  my  woman,"  and  others  drinking  wine 
with  her,  and  another  writing  to  his  chum  that 
"these  are  famous  quarters" — ^Windsor,  mark 
you — the  residence  of  the  Queen — "there  are 
such  lots  of  fine  women ; "  not  to  speak  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  mind  which  many  of 
these  "  officers  and  gentlemen"  exhibited  in  the 
answers,  "  I  can't  remember."  We  assert  that 
the  46th  Foot  is  a  daguerreotype  of  half  the 
regiments  in  Her  Majesty's  sendee,  though  they 
have  the  wit,  following  the  advice  of  I^apoleon,  to 
"  wash  their  dirty  linen  at  home."  Startling  as 
it  may  be  to  some  persons,  we  are  only  saying 
that  which  is  as  notorious  as  the  red  coat  itself 
in  garrison  towns.  The  officers  are  generally 
fBonous  for  dog-fighting,  cat-hunting,  and 
badger-baiting;  they  are  the  sporting  cha« 
racters  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  patrons  and 
dupes  of  the  Jews ;  and,  whether  they  deserve  it 
or  not,  they  get  the  credit  of  Inreaking  all  the 
lamps,  wrenclung  off  all  the  knockers,  and 
kic^g  up  all  the  rows,  which  are  broken, 
wrenched,  and  kicked  up  in  the  place.  The 
barrack  is  a  great  brothel,  where  feithers  in- 
variably go  in  the  first  instance  to  seek  their 
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missing  daughters :  ''  she  has  been  to  barracks" 
is,  in  fact,  the  foulest  charge  that  can  be  made 
against  a  female.  But  it  is  not  the  common 
soldiers  who  bring  this  disgrace  on  the  red  coat ; 
they  are  stopped  at  the  gate  with  their  loose 
fish ;  they  have  no  piivate  door — no  "  hole  in 
the  wall,''  made  for  their  special  purpose ;  the 
common  barrack-room  is  not  polluted  by  the 
scenes  which  may  be  witnessed  in  the  officers' 
quarters.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  if  a 
girl  below  the  rank  of  those  who  polk  at  the 
assembly,  and  legitimately  flirt  on  the  parade, 
is  seen  talking  to  an  officer,  her  character  is 
gone  from  that  moment ;  or  that  if  an  officer, 
with  the  purest  intentions,  presents  himself  at 
a  tradesman's  ball,  he  is  coolly  told,  by  fathers 
and  brothers,  as  well  as  swains,  that  he  has 
made  a  mistake,  and  is  requested  to  withdraw. 
In  a  garrison -town  that  we  know,  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  one  officer,  a  noble  lord — 
the  son  of  a  noble  duke — a  pillar  of  his  party, 
was  caught  in  the  very  act  of  perpetrating  a 
filthy  outrage,  and  locked  up  all  night  in  the 
station-house ;  another  was  convicted  of  a  gross 
outrage  against  unhappy  women ;  another  was 
compelled  by  the  military  authorities  to  prosecute 
a  nymph  who  hadbroken  the  guard-house  windows 
because  he  would  not  pay  the  wages  of  sin ;  and 
another,  the  son  of  a  noble  lord,  who  at  that 
time  hdd  the  highest  official  position  under  the 
Crown,  prosecuted  some  fair  and  firail  acquaint- 
ances who  had,  while  visiting  him  at  his  quar- 
ters, helped  themselves  itom  his  purse.  A 
friend  of  ours  was  knocked  up  early  one  morn- 
ing, and  appealed  to  ''  as  a  good  Conservative  " 
to  bail  out  a  noble  lord  from  the  watch-house, 
"in  order  that  he  might  be  off  to  stand  his 
election  for  a  rather  celebrated  city."  Now  we 
"speak  by  the  card"  of  what  we  know;  these 
things  are  not  fancies,  but  facts,  which  may  be 
proved  by  the  dry,  hard  evidence  of  the  police- 
book.  Nor  are  they  isolated  instances,  but 
the  constant  incidents  of  garrison  life.  We  do 
not  urge  them  in  disparagement  of  the  men,  so 
much  as  of  the  system.  Such  things  are  the 
natural  result  of  collecting  together  a  number  of 
full-blooded,  high-spirited  young  men,  with 
money  in  their  pockets,  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions, deprived  of  every  inducement  to  develop 
any  latent  talent  they  may  possess,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  that  best  police  of  all — ^work.  We 
repeat,  we  do  not  speak  from  antipathy  to  the 
class  "gentleman;"  for  we  believe  that  the  sons  of 
tradesmen,  farmers,  and  labourers  would  do  just 
the  same,  if  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
But,  when  we  hear  gallant  officers,  whose  ser- 
vices consist  mainly  in  mounting  guard  at  the 
Palace,  and  in  fighting  the  battles  of  party, 
describing  common  soldiers  as  little  better  than 
a  set  of  scamps,  to  bolster  up  a  system  calculated 
to  exclude  all  but  scamps  fix>m  the  army — then 
we  may  fairly  retort,  "  Look  at  home ! " 

!No  one  is  rash  enough  to  defend  the  purchas- 
ing, system  upon  principle.     Lord  Palmersten 


confesses  that  nobody  would  dream  of  originatisg 
such  a  system  now — ^that  it  exists  only  becaiise 
it  exists.  It  is  an  evil,  we  are  teld,  that  most 
be  endured,  because  it  cannot  be  cured— it 
would  be  too  expensive  for  that.  The  coun- 
try has  taken  people's  money  for  commis- 
sions, to  the  tone  of  eight  nuUions  sterling, 
and  cannot  refund.  The  State,  like  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  likes  not  "that  paying  back— 'tis 
double  trouble."  Then  it  is  said  that  a  Ser- 
geant is  positively  injured  by  the  gift  of  a  com- 
mission, because  he  becomes  placed  above  his 
means ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
officering  the  army  with  rich  men  only,  and  an 
argument  against  it.  Then  it  is  said  that  the 
purchasing  system  is  a  capital  one  for  the  Ser- 
geant ;  for  directly  he  gets  a  comnussioD,  he 
sells  out,  and  retires  with  a  little  fortune ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  most 
experienced  soldiers  to  quit  the  army— as,  in 
fact,  they  do— to  become  chiefs  of  poUce  and 
governors  of  gaols,  and  discharge  otiier  duties 
requiring  disciplined  men.  Pincdly,  comes  Lord 
Palmerston  with  the  grandest  argument  of  all 
in  favour  of  things  as  they  are — a  very  68- 
pounder,  and  hollow  shot,  too.  It  is  impossible, 
he  declares,  to  substitute  merit  for  money  as  the 
ground  of  promotion,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
define  what  merit  is.  Well,  then,  we  are  driyen 
to  conclude  that  the  noble  lord  owes  his  high 
position  to  his  threescore  and  ten  years,  to  luck, 
to  dodgery,  to  sheer  accident,  not  to  mere  merit 
"Friend,"  as  the  old  philosopher  says,  "the 
hook  will  not  stick  in  that  soft  cheese!"  Merit 
may  be  overborne  by  influence,  as  it  is  in  the 
navy;  it  may  be  defeated  by  envy;  but  tiut 
the  public  opinion  of  a  regiment,  or  of  a  people, 
cannot  detect  merit,  even  in  the  midst  of  its 
modesty,  is  a  demonstration  of  audacity  nude 
to  mask  weakness. 

We  desire  to  see  the  purchasing  system 
overthrown,  not  merely  because  it  injures  the 
country  by  blighting  militaiy  talent,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  officers  who  are  supposed  to  be 
benefited  by  it.  It  is  unfair  to  send  a  man  into 
the  battle-field  with  a  fortune  tied  round  his 
neck,  liable  to  confiscation  if  he  &IL9.  The 
officer  not  only  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  life» 
but  his  family  of  losing  the  price  of  his  com- 
mission. Furthermore,  unless  the  officer  be  a 
rich  man,  the  purchasing  system  cuts  him  off 
fipom  the  highest  ranks  of  the  army.  He  ri^ 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel  by  paying  a  round  10,000/., 
the  legal  price,  and  ille^  bonus— for  the  regu- 
lations are  shamelessly  violated,  and  the  penal^ 
of  expulsion  for  paying  more  than  the  regulated 
price  openly  ridiculed.  But  if  he  would  become 
a  General,  he  must  forfeit  his  10,0001.  Com- 
paratively few  men  can  afford  to  do  that,  and 
therefore,  when  Colonels  are  getting  towards 
the  top  of  the  list,  they  sell  out,  to  escape  tte 
catastrophe  of  promotion;  and  thus  thehightf 
commands  are  wholly  abandoned  to  the  rich  snd 
aristocratic.    It  is  aU  very  weU  to  say  that  the 
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ponQiaaiiig  Bjstem,  by  leading  to  contmned 
letirements,  advances  the  rate  of  promotion^ 
and  that  it  enables  ns  to  officer  the  army 
cheaply :  promotion  would  be  rapid  enough  if 
no  more  officers  were  appointed  than  are  wanted, 
instflwd  of  sowing  the  country  broad-cast  with 
Oaptains  and  Colonels ;  and  a  great  country  like 
."Rngland  ought  to  be  above  practising  such  a 
paltry  economy.  It  is,  moreover,  a  penny- wise 
and  pound-foolish  economy.  If  officers  were 
paid  properly  while  they  are  at  work,  as  the 
Ameiieaa  officers  are,  not  only  would  the  work 
be  better  done,  but  ^ere  would  be  no  necessity 
£ofr  the  jobbing  in  clothing,  the  extra  pay,  the 
pensions,  the  sinecures,  and  the  ''  dead  weight,'' 
which,  are  the  compensation  to  officers  for  going 
to  war,  as  they  do  literally,  at  their  own  charges. 
The  purchasing  system  is  an  outrage  of  com- 
mon, sense,  and  therefore  must  fall.  The 
country  will  no  longer  tolerate  its  mili- 
tary ffindooism.  Opposition  to  such  a  change 
as  propriety  dictates  will  only  precipitate  its 
&11,  as  surely  as  the  trickling  rill  becomes, 
by  damming  back,  a  flood.  The  time  is  coming 
when  "  the  right  man  in  the  right  place"  will 


inevitably  be  the  rule  in  the  army;  not  the 
wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place,  because  he  has 
money  to  post.  ''It  is  a  terrible  thing,"  says 
Pascal,  "to  reflect  on  the  effect  of  rank:  it 
gives  to  a  child  newly  bom  a  degree  of  conse- 
quence, which  half  a  century  of  labour  and 
virtue  could  not  procure."  It  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this  terrible  thing,  that  two 
men  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  battle,  equally 
brave,  equally  ready  to  die  for  their  country^ 
equally  deserving,  while  one  gets  promotion 
because  he  is  rich,  and  the  other  is  refused  it, 
because  he  is  poor.  Such  a  system  has  outUved 
its  ago ;  and,  moreover,  the  aristocracy  which 
enjoys  its  benefits,  really  does  not  require  its 
continuance.  The  British  aristocracy  is,  after 
all,  an  aristocracy  of  merit,  not  of  descent ;  an 
aristocracy  which  has  sprung  up  in  these  latter 
days  &om  great  statesmen,  soldiers,  lawyers, 
and  merchants;  and  the  force  of  character 
which  placed  its  founders  in  their  high  position 
will  enable  their  descendants,  in  the  long  run, 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  nation,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  But  if 
they  cannot,  why  then — ^let  them  fall. 
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Of  all  great  national  institutions  poverty  is  the 
greateat  and  the  most  permanent.  Riches  make 
to  themaelves  wings  and  fly  away,  but  poverty 
makes  to  itself  burdens  and  remains  for  ever. 
•Only  individuals  can  become  wealthy,  but  whole 
populations  may  be  steeped  in  penury,  by  the 
mismanagement  of  their  rulers  or  their  own 
guilty  supineness  and  indolence,  of  which  the 
world  has  witnessed  examples  before  to-day. 
But  what  the  history  of  nations  shows  far  more 
frequently  than  it  does  the  beggary  of  an  entire 
people,  is  the  violent  contrast  of  magnificence 
and  luxury  with  squalor  and  necessity  in  its 
direst  forms.  Notwithstanding  the  poetical  de- 
nunciation— 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay — 

it  would  seem  to  be  very  like  a  settled  law  that 
the  decay  of  one  class  in  a  state  should  be  co 
temporaneouB  with .  the  aggrandisement  of  ano- 
ther ;  and  it  might  not  be  difftcult  to  prove  that 
the  one  condition  of  society  is  inseparable  from 
the  other — ^if  we  had  leisure  to  do  it,  which  we 
have  not  just  now.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
puipoae  that  the  **  poor  are  with  us  always," 
and  that  we  can  take  the  poor  man  by  the  but- 
ton, follow  him,  at  any  rate,  if  we  cannot  lead 
him,  where  we  will — ^twist  and  turn  him,  and 
eroaa-ezamine  him  at  our  leisure,  and  get  some 
good  out  of  him  now  and  then,  for  which  we,  if 
we  be  wiae^  are  all  the  better,  and  he  is  none 
Ihe  wovae.    Our  present  design  is  to  accompany 


him  to  market,  and  see  what  becomes  of  the  few 
weekly  shillings  which,  under  the  name  of 
wages,  our  commercial  and  industrial  usages 
award  him  in  return  for  the  labour  of  his  life. 

Respectability  turns  up  its  nose  at  the  poor 
man's  market ;  and  if  it  condescends  to  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  takes  espe- 
cial care  to  withhold  all  recognition  of  its 
existence.  Neither  the  poor  man  nor  his  pro- 
viders care  much  for  that.  By  a  mutual  but 
tacit  compact,  respectability  and  poverty  divide 
the  metropolis  between  them — the  former  keep- 
ing the  broad  and  stately  channels  of  intercourse, 
and  the  latter  retiring  to  the  rear  among  the 
shadowy  by-ways  or  the  fallen  and  faded  loca- 
lities where  fashion  flourished  in  ages  past,  but 
whence  she  has  flown  to  more  congenial  haunts. 
The  poor  man's  market,  like  himself,  lies  for  the 
most  part  out  of  the  sphere  in  which  gentility 
revolves — ^like  him,  too,  it  affects  not  ^e  pomp 
and  glitter  and  show  that  apes  prosperity, 
whether  it  be  prosperous  or  not — and,  again 
like  him,  it  sometimes  has  not  where  to  house 
itself,  and  is  a  vagabond  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  must  look  at  it  in  some  of  its 
various  departments  as  they  lie  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  the  metropolis,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  masses,  to  whom  they  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life.  It  does  not  mudi  simplify 
with  what  department  we  begin,  and  we  may 
as  well  take  the  hint  given  us  by  a  venerable 
Israelite  with  three  bats  on  his  he^  and  a  cor* 
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pnlent  saok  on  Iub  back,  who  growk  ''Old 
(So^"  as  he  passes  oiir'windowyandthe  oontents 
of  whose  bag  will  soon  go  to  angment  the  stores 
of  the 

S^eond^kmd  Shpt  tmd  ClMmg  Markd. 
When  respectability  easts  its  slough,  poverty 
gets  into  it.  This  is  a  law  as  old  as  the  art  of 
wMzing  breeches ;  and  though  it  may  not  date 
badk  as  fiir  as  the  fig-leaf  eca,  it  mnBthaye  been 
in  TDgne  pretty  shortly  after.  But  in  our  day 
ihe  poor  man  oannot  help  hinuself  to  the  rejected 
garnifint  without  the  aid  of  a  middleman,  and 
henoe  ihe  anny  of  stpeet^patroUing  Jews,  and 
Hie  establiriunent  of  a  lag  &ir,  not  merely  in 
Monmonth-street,  but  in  every  populous  qucorter 
where  the  labouring  man  finds  a  home  throiu;h- 
out  London.  The  seeond-hand  cbthes-shqp 
has  grown  lattezly  about  as  ubiquitous  as  the 
gin-diop ;  it  is  repeated  at  intenrals  almost  as 
regular  as  the  gas-lamps  along  whole  lines  of 
crowded  thorough&res,  such  as  Ratdifb  High- 
way, the  Whitechapel  Boad,  the  Westminster 
Bead,  &o.,  and  is  found  not  unfireqnently  in 
Conjunction  with  a  pawn-shop.  SatunUiy  night, 
when,  if  ever,  the  poor  man  has  money  in  his 
purse,  is  the  cldef  season  of  trafflo — then  it  is  that 
he  recruits  his  wife's  wardrobe  as  well  as  his  own, 
buys  little  Bill^  a  new  cap,  or  Billy's  mother  a 
new  gown,  neither  of  them  half  worn  out  by 
six  months'  wear.  At  the  same  place,  too,  he 
will  buy  a  pair  of  patehed  sheets  or  a  winter 
blanket,  when  hid  bedding  wants  renewing,  or 
a  faded  silk  handkerchief,  or  a  new  old  shirt 
when  his  linen  is  at  a  low  ebb.  A  new  Sunday 
eoot  iB  a  matter  of  more  impostanee ;  and  sup- 
posing him  to  be  too  wise  and  prudent  to  pur- 
chase and  pay  for  it  on  the  tally  mtem,  you 
may  chance  to  aee  him,  when  such  an  outlay 
has  to  be  made,  attending  the  sale-room  of 
imredeemed  pledges  on  a  view^day,  in  order 
to  make  hia  dioice  among  the  garments  to  be 
sold.  The  quarterly  sale  will  commence  to- 
morrow, and  the  large  room  is  crammed  with 
two  or  three  ihousand  lots  of  everything  em- 
biraeed  under  the  comprehensive  denomination 
of  "  goods,"  from  necklaces,  gold  watches,  and 
diamond  rings,  to  barrel  organs,  grand  pianos, 
and  taxed  carts.  But  around  the  walls  hang 
at  a  convenient  height  at  least  five  hundred 
coats  of  every  imaginable  cut  and  pretension, 
and  l^ese  he  commences  overhauling  and  trying 
on  with,  edifying  diligenoe.  By  the  time  he  has 
slipped  into  t^smity  or  thirty  of  them,  he  has 
fcnnd  two  or  three,  either  of  which  will  answer 
Ids  purpose ;  he  wdtes  down  their  numbers,  or 
tioks  themcKff  in  the  catalogue;  and  to-morrow 
he  will  eome  and  bid,  or  send  his  wife  if  he 
oan't  come  himself,  until  one  of  them  is  knocked 
down  at  his  price— and  on  Sunday  next, 
especially  if  it  be  Whitsunday,  he  will  come 
jbr&  shining  in  the  gloss  of  a  new  coat  glun- 
SMnng  under  the  influence  of  tiie  "  patent  re- 
Tzvor,"  for  which  he  has  disbuned  such  a  thing, 
j^eduips,  aa  ekven  and  sia^ieooe.    He  pvefers 


this  mode  of  managhig  so  inqpectental 
to  the  uncertain  process  of  fishing  for  _^  _ 
among  the  Jew  dealers  of  Houndsditdw  who  he 
feds  assured  would  have  the  wind  of  him  in 
some  way  or  other.  Fw  aerneeable  akpa 
wanted  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard  wrmk, 
he  prefers  to  deal  for  new  artacks  alt  aone  wdil* 
known  shop  where  the  goods  are  tioketed  and 
exposed  to  view,  that  thay  may  be  handled  and 
Mt  and  Izied  on,  and  in  all  rwpeota  approved, 
before  there  is  a  qpMstion  of  baying.  Of  anah 
shops  there  is  an  abundance  in  every  dfatnot 
in  which  there  ia  a  demand  for  subatantial 
working  attire-— those  in  the  streeta  miming 
parallel  with  Ihe  course  of  the  Thataea  below- 
bridge  being  among  the  most  charactoriBtio.  and 
remarkable. 

The  IkumUmre  MariH  of  the  poor  man  ia  as 
ubiquitous  as  the  pawnbroker  and  the  slaj^ 
seller.  The  poor  man's  broker  foUowB  the  poor 
man,  go  where  he  may,  into  the  fouleat  and 
most  beggarly  haunts  of  the  river-side  slBma,  or 
out  into  the  back-settlements  of  the  sabuiixu 
His  stock  is  a  sort  of  hospital  of  crippled  ofaaira 
and  crazy  tables,  of  worm-eaten  bewoada  and 
populous  bed-ticks,  of  rusty  grates  and  iron 
pots,  ^of  washing-stools  and  wire  fenders,  of 
squares  of  Kidderminster  carpet  and  scrape  of 
oil-cloth,  of  broken  sets  of  fire-irons  and  such 
luxuries  as  a  copper  tea-ketttle  or  a  so&  bed* 
The  sale  shop  resounds  continually  with  tiie  im 
of  the  hammer,  and  reeks  with  the  profesaional 
odour  of  hot  glue.  The  good  man  hinuMlf  ia 
perpetually  administering  to  the  neceesitiea  of 
his  stock  in  trade— now  re-establishing  a  table 
^now  setting  the  leg  of  a  chair-Hftow  tanker* 
ing  a  pot,  or  soldering  a  kettle — now  carding  a 
mattress,  or  scouring  a  tick.  J£  yon  are  poor 
and  want  to  fiimidi,  he  will  part  witli  any- 
thing beneath  his  roof,  for  a  considentionL ;  he 
has  no  reserve  with  his  cnstom^s — ^take  what 
you  will— the  chair  in  which  he  smokes  his 
evening  pipe,  the  bed  on  which  ha  liee— «ny- 
thing,  so  that  you  do  business  with  him,  and  he 
is  your  grateftd,  humbb  servant.  IDie  onlj 
new  articles  in  his  stock  are  a  stont  kitohen- 
table  and  an  ironing-board,  with  perhapa  a  deal 
chest  of  drawers  of  doubtful  manofootaie  and 
8omebod3r's  own  painting.  Then  he  has  for  sale, 
besides,  that  usefnldomestic  implement  amengli?, 
for  which  there  is  many  a  poor  woman  in  the 
neighbouihood  who  aig^  more  Binoexely  than 
ever  did  fortnaediunter  for  a  heiroBS  ■  'lookiBg 
upon  its  poisopBion  as  a  sure  meaas  of  keepiiig 
the  wolf  from  tibe  door  in  case  the  IhmKmiH 
should  fall  sick,  or  employment  ahonld  fail. 
We  need  ecaredly  add  that  .the  poor  nnn'a 
brckar  is  a  poor  man  himself.  Sonetimea  be 
is  a  anperannuafed  anctioneer^s  porter,  nnaUe 
any  longer  to  carry  berdens  eoaietiiBes  he  ia  a 
peripatetic  jobber  about  town,  penmiiolMtMig 
the  stieelB  by  dav  in  seardi  of  wark,  and  lew- 
ing  the  shop  in  diaige  of  wife  or  child  until  be 
in  flie  evenng-«id  ^gain,  tbe 
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bioker  may  he  a  lorn  -widow  oondemned  to 
haunt  the  tail  end  of  auction  sales  to  buy  up 
lots  of  reftise  and  sundries,  in  order  to  screw  a 
lireliliood  ^m  a  floating  capital  of  a  few  pounds. 
We  need  not  point  to  any  particular  district  as 
Ihe  furniture  mart  of  poverty.  It  is  true  that 
qnondam  "Mutton-hill''  and  the  surrounding 
tiibataries  to  the  channels  of  Clerkenwell — ^that 
Seren  Dials  and  the  countless  creeks  that  dis- 
eml)ogue  into  that  lake  of  filth — and  the 
offehoots  of  the  New-cut,  are  especially  firuitful 
in  snch  material  wrecks  of  ruined  homes  as  go 
to  famish  the  poor  man's  dwelling ;  but  they 
abound  in  every  quarter  where  povCT^  hides  its 
head,  and  cannot  escape  recognition. 

The    Second-hand   Boot   and   Shoe   Market 
affects  pretty  nearly  the  same  habitat,  though 
it  is  apt  to  creep  into  still  darker  crannies 
and  narrower  alums.      The  quantity   of  de- 
fimct  leather  that  one  sees  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  filthiest  thoroughfares  or  no-thorough- 
fiires  in  the  condemned  districts  where  none  but 
the  most  wretched  resort,  a£fbrds  perhaps  the 
most  striking  commentary  upon  the  grinding 
penury  of  a  certain  class,  that  London  conmierce 
supplies.     It    is  pretty  evident  that  in  the 
stony-hearted  streets    of  the  metropolis    any 
covering  for  the  foot  that  will  hold  together 
bnt  for   a  day  or  two  has  a  money  value. 
MiUions  of  these  dilapidated  wrecks  of  shoes 
and  boots  must  be  sold  annually,  looking  to  the 
immense  stocks  continually  in  the  market  and 
the  celerity  with  which  tiiey  disappear.    For 
any  smn,  no  matter  6ow  small,  the  barefooted 
vagabond  may  ventilate  his  toes  in  the  black- 
leaded  remains  of  a  shoe;  he  may  even  pur- 
chase an  odd  one  if  he  wants  it,  and  has  no 
demand  for  its  fellow.     Mother  can  shut  in 
haby's  toes  from  the  frost  for  two-pence  or  three- 
pence ;  and  ^Either,  if  he  has  no  more  to  spare, 
may  don  a  pair  of  Bluchers  stiffened  into  timber 
for  ten-pence   or  a  shilling.    In  London  the 
neediest  wretch  alive  never  goes  barefoot  if  he 
can  help  it,  unless  he  be  a  **  canter,"  doing  the 
dolorous  dodge  as  an  appeal  to  the  pubHc  sym- 
pathy--and  in  truth  he  is  rarely  \mder  the 
necessity  of  so  doing,  as  he  can  procure  a  pair 
of  shoes,  such  as  they  are,  at  the  cost  of  a  pint 
of  beer  or  a  "  go"  of  gin.    Perhaps  tihe  shoe- 
JMking  trade,  more  than  most  others,  illustrates 
the  working  of  competition  and  the  advantage 
derived  from  it  to  the  public.    The  poor  man 
wust  be  very  poor  indeed  to  resort  to  the  mar- 
kets above-mentioned,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a 
thousand  respectable  shops  which  will  supply 
him  with  "Wellingtons"  at  the  cost  of  six  or 
seven  shillings,  "new  footed,"  if  you  like,  but 
not  much  the  worse  for  that,  as  far  as  utility  is 
concerned.     "Where  two  and  a  half  millions 
We  to  be  shod,  the  economy  of  shoemaking  is 
Practically  stuped,  and  the  poor  man,  more 
wan  any  other  party,  gets  the  benefit. 

Itt  connexion  wifli  clothing  and  fbmiture, 
ire  may  as  well  allude  briefly  to  the  3Wfy  i85r»<«», 


which,  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  provails  largely  in  London.  Many 
of  the  tally-diops  are  large  establishments  doing 
an  ez;tenBive  busLness  and  dealing  in  everything 
that  a  housekeeper  can  possibly  require,  ssve 
and  except  provisions  —  housdiold  funituiey 
linen,  clothing,  bedding,  ironmongery,  haid« 
ware,  and  chiim  and  gla^.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  fbrce  of  shopmen,  the  tally-masters  have 
to  keep  an  extra  staff  of  accountants  and  of  col- 
lectors, the  latter  of  whom  are  continually  trih 
versing  the  district  they  serve,  to  gather  the 
weekly  payments.  All  this  additional  expense 
those  who  purchase  by  the  tally  have  to  pay 
in  the  shape  of  an  advanced  price  for  the  goods: 
they  have  Airther  to  pay  for  the  defalcations  of 
those  who  do  not  pay  at  all  or  only  in  part-*- 
and  it  is  computed  by  a  moderate  calculaticii, 
that  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon 
the  value  of  goods  is  the  price  that  the  poor 
man  thus  pays  for  the  accommodation  of  frcMn 
three  to  four  months'  credit — a  longer  date  being 
seldom  allowed.  The  suicidal  stupidity  of  suoh 
a  bargain  rarely  deters  the  improvident  work- 
man from  accepting  it — ^his  arithmetic  never 
helping  him  to  a  true  perception  of  the  case. 

We  come  now  to  the  Poor  Man's  Praf?iHon 
Market. — ^The  low-price  baker,  whose  shop  is 
everywhere,  supplies  him  wilh  bread,  and  ocoa- 
sionaUy,  when  he  opens  in  a  new  neighbourhood, 
with  a  glass  of  gin  into  the  baj^n.    The  low- 
price  butcher,  who  generally  affects  those  lines 
of  thoroughfare  wluch  are  the  arena   of  the 
Saturday  night's  market,    supplies  him  with 
meat.    It  is  at  the  Saturday  night's  market  that 
he  usually  lays  in  provision  for  the  Sunday  and 
the  following  week,  and  then  he  may  be  seen 
attended  by  his  wife,  and  perhaps  his  children 
to  boot,  transacting   that  important  business. 
These  markets  present  the  most  characteriBtio 
spectacle  that  industrial  London  affords.    They 
have  no  municipal  organisation,  no  charteiv; 
privileges  or  by-laws ;  they  have  grown  up  out 
of  an  imperative  and  irresistible  necessity ;  they 
exist  because  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
and,  like  the  tumultuous  waters  which  nuih 
with  the  rising  tide  into  any  accidental  hollow, 
they  have  found  their  own  level,  and  reduced 
themselves  to  a  certain  orderly  phase,  from  the 
pressure  of  a  natural  law.    "Wlierever  there  is  a 
crowded  populace  they  are  sure  to  arise,  and 
though  often  presenting  a  scene  of  indefinable 
uproar  and  confdsion,  are  as  sure  to  maintfflU  a 
siificient  degree  of  system  and  deoorum  to  allow 
of  the  transaction  of  busiuess.     Some  of  the 
most  noted  are  those  of  the  Lambeth-marsh,  of 
the  Borough-road,  of  Leather-lane,  of  White- 
croBs-street,  the  Goswell-road,  Whitechapel  and 
Shoreditch — but  their  name  is  legion,  and  they 
had  need  be  numerous  since  it  is  probable  that 
they  number  among  their  customers  the  mij0t 
portion  of  a  million  souls.    A  stroll  thr6ugh  odb 
of  these  maikets  on  a  fine  Saturday  night  is,  ib 
an  observer  who  is  in  the  right  tein,  one  of  flto 
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riohest  and  most  soggestive  excursions  which 
the  protean  spectacle  of  city  life  can  call  on  him 
to  make.  A  hundred  thousand  people  shall  be 
congregated  together  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile, 
beneath  a  canopy  of  lurid  smoke  proceeding  from 
tsountless  gas-burners.  The  road,  blocked  up  and 
impassable  to  carriages,  shaU  be  crammed  with  im- 
provised stalls  and  standings,  old  hampers,  baskets 
bottom  upwards — shelving  fish -trays,  oyster- 
boards,  or  heaps  of  vegetables  spread  or  piled 
upon  the  ground.  Amid  this  conglomerated 
mass  the  populace  of  basket  or  bag-laden  wives, 
mothers,  and  working-men,  move  slowly  about, 
ohaifering  and  cheapening — ^now  a  joint  of  meat, 
now  a  brace  of  cabbages  or  a  string  of  onions — 
now  rushing  into  the  baker's  for  a  packet  of 
flour — ^now  stopping  at  the  fish-stall  to  swallow 
a  dish  of  whelks  or  pickled  eels — ^now  bolting  a 
TOnny  worth  of  oysters,  or  staying  their  appetite 
K>r  supper  with  a  paper  of  pease-pudding  from 
the  cook-shop,  where  a  fat  man,  stripped  to  his 
ahirt  and  steaming  like  a  stoker,  is  weighing 
out  boiled  beef  and  carrots,  as  though  his  life  de- 
pended on  getting  through  the  round  in  a  given 
time.  All  the  while,  without  the  pause  of  an 
instant,  a  Babel  of  noisy  tongues  rattles  and 
rings  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear  with  a  persist- 
ence comparable  to  nothing  but  the  dash  of  a 
stormy  sea  upon  a  pebbly  beach.  And  above 
this  current  of  ground-harmony  swells  the  ex- 
plosive chorus  of  the  dealers — "What  d*ye 
buy  ?  what  d'ye  buy  ?  Prime  beef  at  six !" 
shouts  the  butcher — "  Hingans,  hingans,  here ; 
the  last  lot  a  bargin !  Who  says  Hingans  ?" 
squeaks  a  small  boy  in  a  frantic  fisdsetto — 
"  Oreen  Pfw,"  roars  another,  "  down  to  four- 
pence  !  Here  you  are — the  real  marrowfats !" 
''  Buy  a  gridiron !"  shouts  a  third,  "  a  gridiron 
for  *a  peimy."     "  Wink,  wink,  wink !"  screams 


a  dealer  in  periwinkles — "  I  shan't,"  bawls  a 
wag,  "  I  want  to  look  about  me."  "  0  Lord !" 
retorts  Periwinkles,  "  we're  struck  witty — mind 
you  don't  bite  nobody,  young  man."  "  Padlocks, 
dog-collars,  key-rings,  here  you  are !"  sings  a 
man  in  a  white  apron,  with  his  merchandise 
strung  on  a  pole.  "  Mackarel,  all  alive,  five  a 
ahillin !"  yells  a  fish-seller — and  so  on,  through 
a  hundred  changes,  re-echoes  the  ear-splitting 
dhorus.  But  these  are  not  all.  Among  the 
buyers  and  sellers  stalks  the  bUnd  man  with  a 
neoklace  of  tags,  bemoaning  with  unseemly  voci- 
&n^tion  the  loss  of  his  "precious  eyesight,"  and 
beseeching  the  compassion  of  "good  clmstians." 
Here,  in  a  niche  between  two  shops,  stands  a 
ragged  lad  puffing  out  "Yillikins  and  his 
Dmah"  upon  a  tin  whistle,  while  a  younger 
urchin  goes  round  with  the  hat.  There  a 
wooden-legged  cripple  is  rasping  off  a  psalm 
tune  upon  the  violoncello,  which  his  wife  accom- 
panies with  a  cracked  voice;  and  yonder  a 
m^vor  from  Lancashire,  who  finds  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  travel  the  kingdom  with  an  exhibition 
than  to  stick  to  his  trade,  is  showing  off  a  model 
of  a  loom  to  a  group  of  wondering  cockneys. 


You  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  you  elbow  your 
way  through  it,  that  the  Saturday  market  is 
a  market  not  only  for  provisions  and  house- 
hold necessaries  of  various  sorts,  but  for 
fanciful  or  equivocal  accomplishments  as 
various,  and  for  beggary  and  imposture  be- 
sides. From  dusk  tiU  midnight,  and  in  some 
places  till  loug  after  midnight,  this  strange  scene 
continues.  As  the  hours  roll  away,  the  uproar 
modifies  by  degrees,  and  the  crowd  retires;  but, 
owing  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  poor 
man  by  the  late  hour  at  which  the  week's  wages 
are  frequently  paid,  it  happens  regularly  in  some 
districts  that  the  "wee  short  hour  ayont  the 
twal"  has  expired  ere  he  has  the  means  of  satis- 
fying the  wants  of  his  family.  Worse  than  this, 
^e  same  cause  sometimes  prevents  him  from 
making  use  of  the  Saturday's  market  at  all,  and 
he  has  to  drive  his  bargains  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  The  Sunday  market  is  held  on  the 
same  spot,  and  is  precisely  of  the  same  character, 
wanting  only  the  musical  element  and  the  im- 
posture of  the  beggar  tribes.  It  commences  as 
early  in  the  summer  as  half-past  six  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  until  the  hour  of  noon 
has  struck.  Its  existence  is  in  all  respects  a 
nuisance,  as  well  to  those  who  profit  by  it,  who 
would  be  glad  to  abolish  it  if  they  could,  as  to 
those  who  do  not.  It  deprives  the  tradesman  of 
the  rest  he  would  be  glad  to  enjoy  on  the  Sun- 
day— and  robs  both  him  and  the  poor  man  too  of 
the  opportunity  of  worship.  The  provisions 
which  are  the  staple  of  these  markets,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  are  not  of  the  best.  Of 
the  many  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  driven 
weekly  to  Smithfield,  there  is  a  round  per 
centage  which  your  respectable  butcher  will  not 
look  at — animals  that  have  to  be  killed,  as  the 
saying  is,  to  save  their  lives— old  milch  cows 
that  will  yield  no  more  milk — ^pigs  and  sheep  of 
doubtful  character,  and  calves  of  delicate  consti- 
tution. These  do  to  furnish  forth  the  tables  of 
the  poor ;  and  we  could  make  some  revelations 
that  way,  if  it  were  worth  while.  The  vegetables 
are  less  objectionable,  and  are  not  necessarily 
worse  than  the  better  classes  consume.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  the  refuse  of 
the  markets,  and  that  they  are  bought  by  a  spe- 
cific doss  of  dealers  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
after  the  regular  dealers  and  the  costermongers 
who  travel  the  city  have  made  their  morning 
purchases;  but  as  whatever  is  brought  to  the 
London  markets  is  mostly  of  the  best,  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  last-served  gets  the  worst 
share;  and,  further,  the  poor  woman  who  buys 
her  own  vegetables  is  too  good  a  judge  to  allow 
herscK  to  be  taken  in. 

Another  phase  of  the  poor  man's  provision 
market  exists  in  what  is  called  ''  the  general 
shop/'  which  is  a  back-street  establishment  of 
a  peculiar  character,  much  patronised  by  work- 
ing and  labouring  men  and  their  wives.  Por 
all  practically  prudent  purposes  it  is  infinitely 
worse  than  Uie  open  ready-money  market  s  but 
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as  it  offers  credit  to  its  regular  customers,  allow- 
iog  them  to  rim  up  a  score  when  times  are  hard 
and  employment  scarce,  it  is  preferred  on  that  ac- 
connt  by  many  to  whom  such  accommodation  is  a 
tine  ^n&n.  The  '^general  shop''  has  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own.  like  the  village-mart,  it 
deals  in  everything  for  which  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  a  humble  household  creates  a  de- 
mand; but,  unlike  the  village  mart,  its  com- 
merce is  sophisticated  to  a  degree  of  which 
the  villager  has  not  the  remotest  conception. 
All  experiments  in  adulteration  are  first  tried 
npon  the  customers  of  the  general  shop.  It  is 
there  that  the  tea-leaves,  collected  by  the  agents 
of  the  Jew  factors  and  dried  and  pressed  and 
sloe-leafed  into  Pekoe,  are  retailed  by  the  ounce 
to  the  gossips  of  the  district.  It  is  there  that 
coffee  is  represented  by  burnt  com,  beans,  and 
saw-dnst — ^tiiat  burnt  bones,  mangel-wurzel  and 
horse-krd  are  complimented  with  the  name  of 
cocoa— that  sugar  of  the  brownest  contracts  such 
an  amount  of  humidity  from  the  atmosphere 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  sand  will  hardly  correct  it 
—that  butter  at  a  shilling  a  pound  is  one-fourth 
salt,  and  of  the  remaining  three-fourths  quite  as 
much  is  supplied  by  the  pig  as  by  the  cow — 
that  the  vinegar  is  home-made,  manufactured 
on  the  roof  of  the  house  by  means  of  sugar  and 
rain-water  and  the  fungus  vinegar-plant — that 
the  cayenne  pepper  is  half  red- lead  and  baked 
earth— the  mustard,  more  than  half  pea-flour, 
wheat-flour,  and  yellow  ochre,  and  the  red- 
herrings  have  been  three  years  red,  having  made 
the  circnit  of  the  commercial  world  before  they 
arrived  at  the  general  shop.  Further  revela- 
tions are  not  necessary.  If  the  reader  will  fol- 
low his  nose  into  one  of  these  museums  of  nau- 
seous smells,  where  dried  flsh,  stale  eggs,  vitriol- 
ised  pickles,  rancid  bacon,  defiuict  butter,  per- 
Bpiring  candles,  vegetating  onions,  shrivelled 
pippins,  mouldy  cheese,  and  sour  "  swipes  "  are 
mingled  heterogeneously  together  with  balls  of 
worsted,  reels  of  cotton,  pieces  of  tape,  stay-laces, 
hoot-laces,  p^-tops,  marbles,  paper-kites,  nut- 
meg-graters, spice-boxes,  dredgers,  lollipops, 
hard-bake,  stick-jaw,  split-pease,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand other  et-ceteras,  he  will  derive  at  a  glance 
-y-and  a  smell — a  better  notion  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  provision  market  than  we  could  possibly 
give  him.  Here  the  improvident  workman  or 
his  muddling  wife  spend  the  week's  wages  when 
they  have  it  to  spend,  and  go  in  debt  as  far  as 
they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  when  they  have  it 
not.  As  a  matter  of  course  they  pay  for  every- 
thing on  a  scale  calculated  to  meet  all  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  market,  and  to  make  the  con- 
cern a  living  to  the  proprietor,  who  is  generally 
some  poor  struggling  creature,  herself  the  dupe 
of  those  who  supply  her  with  goods,  and  too 
often  the  victim,  in  bad  times,  of  the  class  to 
whom  she  retails  them. 

In  the  I\iel  Market  the  poor  man  labours 
iinder  a  great  disadvantage.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  tendencies  of  trade  for  the  last  ten 


years,  will  have  noticed  with  indignation  that 
a  new  principle  is  fast  becoming  recognised 
among  retailers — the  principle,  namely,  that  the 
price  of  a  necessary  conmiodity  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  intensity  of  the  existing  necessity,  not  by 
the  value  of  the  goods.  In  no  case  does  thia 
principle  operate  so  cruelly  as  in  the  sale  of  fuel 
to  the  poor  during  the  most  inclement  seasons. 
No  sooner  does  winter  set  in  than  fuel  rises  in 
price  just  as  the  thermometer  descends — because 
its  price  is  in  fact  regulated  by  the  thermometer, 
and  by  nothing  else,  imless  in  the  case  of  a  frost 
so  severe  as  to  lock  up  the  means  of  conveyance 
and  distribution.  In  the  winter  of  1853-4  the 
price  of  coal  in  London  rose  about  two  hundred 
per  cent.,  upon  a  pretext  of  a  strike  among  the 
miners,  ihe  real  operation  of  which  would  not 
have  justified  a  rise  of  more  than  forty,  or, 
allowing  for  the  rise  in  freight,  of  fifty  at  the 
utmost.  The  chief  sufferers  by  this  wholesale 
robbery  were  the  very  poor ;  because  the  rich,, 
and  even  the  middle  classes,  as  a  rule,  buy  their 
winter  store  of  fiiel  in  the  sunmier,  when  the 
price  is  low ;  and  they  were  but  slightly  affected 
by  it.  The  poor  woman  who  bought  her  coals 
seven  pounds  at  a  time  actually  paid,  during  a 
part  of  that  winter,  at  the  rate  of  four  guineas  a 
ton  for  them.  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  want  of 
foresight  in  this  case,  seeing  that  not  one  poor  man 
in  a  thousand  has  the  means  of  housing  a  stock 
of  winter  fuel :  the  poor  must  buy  ftiel  as  they 
consume  it.  Those  few  more  fortunately  situ- 
ated can  avail  themselves  of  the  coal-clubs,  of 
which  there  are  numbers  in  all  the  poor  district^ 
but,  under  the  present  condition  of  the  mass  of 
poor  men's  homes,  those  who  are  most  in  need 
will  continue  to  form  the  prey  of  the  capitalist. 
The  Literary  Market  of  the  poor  man. — This 
is  a  large  subject,  upon  which  we  cannot  enter 
at  length,  having  discussed  it  under  another 
heading  in  a  former  number.  It  is  no  matter 
how  small  a  sum  a  man  may  have  to  expend 
in  literature.  Journals  as  low  as  a  halfpenny 
invite  his  patronage,  and  instruct  him  in  the 
discoveries  of  science  or  the  duties  of  religion. 
He  may  possess  a  library  of  romance  for  a  penny 
a  week,  and  a  gallery  of  illustrations  to  boot. 
If  he  have  a  taste  for  more  solid  reading  or  for 
serious  study,  there  are  the  book-stalls,  where  he 
may  exchange  a  few  pence  for  a  sterling  work : 
in  a  word,  the  materials  of  mental  improvement, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  the  press,  are 
as  much  at  the  command  of  the  working-man  in 
England  as  they  are  in  any  country  of  Europe. 
But  the  most  curious  portion  of  the  poor  man's 
literature  is  that  portion  with  which  he  is 
crammed  by  a  bevy  of  benevolent  publishers, 
who,  taking  his  case  into  consideration,  devote 
their  energies  to  supplying  him  with  that  which 
he  does  not  want,  and  exacting  from  him  five 
times  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  indeed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  a  large  army  of  book-touters^ 
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the  agents  of  mono  ibw  London  firms  'vrhose  sole 
busineBB  i^  the  diaaemination  of  obsolete  lubbisb 
at  a.  profit  of  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent 
lipase  firms  aie  the  proprietors  of  the  worn-out 
stereotype  psges  and  done-up  copper-plates  of 
hnge  foUo  and  broad  quarto  editions  of  Brown's 
Family  Bible,  of  Hume  and  Smollett's  England, 
of  Pox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  of  Burnett's  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  of  Cruden's  Concordanoey  of  Cul- 
pepper's Herbal,  and  some  few  other  works  of 
exalted  pretensionsi  for  which  the  pocnr  man  has 
as  much  need  as  a  sow  has  of  a  side-pocket. 
^Chese  are  published  in  sixpenny  numbers  in 
&ded  blue  covers;  they  have  been  going  the 
round  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  days 
Vihea  we  were  a  boy,  and  by  the  diligence  of  the 
tenters,  who  get  fifty  per  cent,  by  their  sale, 
they  are  industriously  pushed  into  every  poor 
m^'s  house  and  cottage  where  access  is  possible. 
The  first  number  has  cdways  some  striking  illus- 
tratjLon,  if  not  two ;  these  serve  as  the  point  of 
ttie  wedge^  and  the  subscription  once  begun  is 
mostly  continued  to  the  end.  But  the  end  is  a 
gveat  way  off, — ^perhaps  two,  three,  or  four  years; 
and  when  it  does  come,  the  needy  subscriber  finds 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  big  volume  for 
which  he  has  paid  five  pounds,  perhaps,  which 
will  cost  him  another  to  bind,  and  for  which  no 
bookseller  in  his  senses  would  give  him  ten 
ehillings.  It  is  probable  that  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  is 
filched  from  the  pockets  of  the  ignorant  poor  by 
this  ingenious  process ;  and  we  could  point  to 
more  than  one  of  the  chief  plunderers  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  enjoymrait  of  princely 
incomes  derived  solely  from  this  nefiirious  source. 
Had  they  been  honest  men,  the  old  type-metal 
and  copper  which  has  hem  the  foundation  of 
their  fortunes  would  have  been  consigned  to  the 
melting-pot  thirty  years  ago ;  and  if  the  poor 
nuin  were  wise,  he  would  turn  the  touter  from 
his  door  when  attempting  to  inaugurate  the 
swindle,  and  pitch  his  rubbish  after  lmn« 

A  necessary  market  to  the  poor  man  is  the 
CAm^  TdoI  Market  Second-hand  tools  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  retail  traffic  of 
London.  Carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  masons, 
bricklayors,  engineers,  watchmakers,  printers, 
and.  a  crowd  of  different  handicraftsmen,  can  in 
London  supply  themselves  easily  with  the  im 
plements  of  labour,  without  being  put  to  the 
eost  of  new  ones*  Of  such  necessary  instru- 
ments every  pawnbroker  has  more  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with;  the  quarterly  sales  of 
the  trade  are  frill  of  them.  In  the  open  shops 
that  line  the  south  side  of  Ihe  Kew^ut  they 
are  stacked  in  heaps — ^they  hang  pendent  from 
the  ceilings — they  are  sorted  in  drawers  and 
bojcoe-  .and  lie  scattered  about  among  books 
and  pictures  and  domestic  utensila  of  every 


description.  When  they  arrive  at  a  stage  of 
doubtfiil  utility,  they  find  Iheir  way  into  the 
marine-store  i^pa  that  lurk  in  evray  retired 
lane  and  cul'd^Me,  where  they  are  to  be  bou^t 
at  any  price  above  the  value  of  the  old  metal, 
and  whence  they  are  often  redeemed,  to  bs 
carried  once  more  to  the  workshop  by  the  neces^ 
sitous  artisan.  As  different  parts  of  LondoB 
are  the  habitat  of  different  industrial  pursuits-* 
so  are  the  second-hand  tools  and  impl^neats  of 
labour  to  be  muet  with  in  more  abundance  in 
certain  neighbourhoods  where  those  aocnstomed 
to  use  them  resort.  The  laat  resonuee  of  aa 
artisan  out  of  employ  is  to  pledge  his  tools— and 
his  first  care  on  obtaining  woik  is  to  supply 
their  phice  as  cheaply  as  he  can.  In  either 
case  his  necessities  refer  him  to  the  best  market, 
and  he  knows  where  to  find  it. 

Of  the  poor  man's  Mediema  Market  we  need 
not  say  much.  Unhappily  for  him,  the  quack 
doctor  has  too  mudbi  to  do  with  it,  and  he  it  is 
who  is  the  main  support  of  the  "MeHiuBelah 
Fill"  and  its  host  of  rivals,  that  throu^  every 
organ  of  publicity  are  perpetually  trying  who 
can  lie  the  loudest  for  thirteen-pence-hal^penny. 
When  the  pUls  fail,  the  poor  man  has  reeourse  to 
the  "  Advice  Gratis"  of  the  Apothecary's  sh<^. 
Whether  the  advice  is  good  for  anything  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  discrimination  he  exe^ 
cises  in  applying  for  it.  It  is  to  his  credit  that 
he  never  willingly  seeks  eleemosynary  assist* 
anoe,  but  is  ready  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability.  If  he  is  a  member  of  a  club,  he  leaves 
the  business  to  the  club  doctor — ^if  not,  and 
symptoms  grow  worse,  and  money  frdls,  and 
friends  are  few,  then  he  betakes  himself  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  well 
oared  for.  When  at  last  he  dies,  whether  in 
the  hoipital  or  out  of  it,  comes 

The  Funeral  Market, — Cheap  frmerals  are  a 
species  of  black  bargain  with  which,  until  within 
the  last  fbw  years,  the  public  have  been  but  littk 
tempted.  XJnde^iakers  used  to  be  contented  to 
let  matters  take  their  own  way,  and  to  trust  to 
the  course  of  mortality  to  find  them  in  occupa- 
tion. But  latterly  they  have  grown  so  nume- 
rous that  competition  has  driven  them  also  to 
all  the  devices  of  the  puffing  system.  Bladw- 
boMered  placards  now  take  rank  on  the  walk 
with  the  play-bills  of  Astley's  or  the  beUooniii^ 
of  Cremome ;  and  the  poor  man  learns  at  the 
same  glanee,  that  he  may  laugh  with  the  clown 
in  the  circus  for  sixpence,  and  he  buried  in  a 
"  good  elm  coffin,"  and  have  four  of  hit  friends 
to  follow  him  in  frmeral  cloaks  for  two-pound- 
ten— an  amount  moderate  enough  in  <dl  con- 
sci^M)e.  When  the  mortuary  bargain  is  struck, 
the  poor  man  has  done  with  the  markets — and 
with  a  sober  ^' requieseat*^  we  may  bid  him  fiire- 
well. 
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Li  tiie  time  of  thalfarqida  of  WoiooBter^  the 
nwld  had  begun  to  ttir  and  faeanre,  a&  if  pre* 
liiiag  to  airnko  £vom  a  long  Bdmnber;  So 
obeerred  the  signs  of  a  new  energy,  and  saw 
dim  and  fosmkoa  phantoms  in  the  yista  <^  the 
fbioxe.  Bnt  h]&  propibMnes^.  thoogh  svffioMnfly 
wmarhablo^  were  obaewe  eyen:  to  hixntelf ;  and 
if  hoooidd  now  wwiai  the  em^  ha  would  be 
siii]HrJBed'to  find  his  wildeat  dxoams  so  poor  and 
pn»8ic  iaoomparison  with  the  aetoal  reidity. 

Is  it  psosibfe'to  panse  for.a  nunneat  m  the 
midst^  of  the  wMrl  in  whieh  we  Uto,  to  inquire 
to  what^  it  aU  tends }  Erezy  day  some  new 
marrel  nppoagOy  some  new  oonqnast  is  aehiered* 
Baoe  afterraee,  the  sylphs  of  the  air,  and  the 
gnotttt  of  the  oarth^  are  sid)jeeted  to  onr  away. 
Now  we  triumph  over  the  presUgss  of  the  ocean^ 
tnnaUiog  aorass  ita  boaom,  wittioat  oar  or  sail, 
in  the  Tscy  eye  of  the  stonn;  again,  we  niah 
along  the  sui&ce  of  the  earth,  with  many  times 
the  utmost  speed  of  a  comser,  traverBiBg  inter* 
ttctuigwiitesBv  OTsrleeping  cheams,  and  plunging 
tkrooghjuoBiitaiBa;  next  we  seize  tiiesubtilest 
€lflneQt;of  natore,  fit  to  put  a  girdle  rosnd  the 
earth,  not  in  tenmaBtttes,  butin  a  single  second, 
aad  compel  it  tt>  fetek  and  oazry  our  messases ; 
and  anen  we  laini^  to  scorn  OTon  thelawa  of  our 
j^jaicai.being,.  and,  calmly  resigning  ouzadlyes 
Waelf-giyeii  ^umbese,  endore  the  moat  tenrifio 
^peralaons  of  soxgery^  notoiBly  witiiowt  pain,  but 
withsQt  osnaeionsneaB.  The  poets  of  tiie  olden 
tiiae  wonpropheta  of  the  present;  for  the  im« 
posBMlities  they  fimeied  of  their  pretsmatunl 
heroas  are  hadmeyed  realities  with  us** 
B^ttoHy, 

To  swim,  tadlve  mW  the  fire^  to  ride 

On  the  cnrled  donds^- 

«n  these  are  bat  a  few  of  themarvels'ol  a  Hbw 
yean;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  question  is 
eomtaatly  adaed—Where  are  wb  to  stop  ? 

Soiae  philoeephers  hare  contended  that,  the 
WQrid.ia  in  a  state  of  perpetual  progress,  and  that 
geosmtioD.  after  genontion  will  become  better, 
wiser,  and  happier,  till  mankind,  in  fact,  are 
omerted  into  geniL  This  is  a  yery  agreeable 
^nusy,  no  doidbt ;  but  it  is  so  nmch  opposed  to 
thsQEdinsry  anabgiea  both  of  nature  and  history, 
tbat  we  can  hmrdly  afford  itany  other  place  than 
anmg  tiie  fi^^cnte  of  poetry.  The  eyde,  we 
6ar, will  oontinme to  go  reimd asin  past agesi 
and  the  children  ofi  men,  after  attaimng  their 
prideof  ^boe^  retom  into  their  original  darkness. 
^Hiat  this  will. be' t^  &te  of  the  material  world, 
Baons'  not  uimEely  fimn  the  disoovenes  of 
Sookgy;  for  the  saries^of  revolutions  whiek  we 
thus  Imow  haye  taken  place  iu  the  crust  of  the 
««rth  may  be  oentinued.  On  the  eonfaary,  im- 
perfect as  our  yision  is,  we  see  cleady  the 
pEoceaa.  of  AhMigA  going  on-  before  our  eyes ; 
Jjd  we  are  aware  that,  howeyer  slowly 
the  erent  proceeds,  we  are  at  this  moment 


in  the  midst  of>  one  of  those  geeldgieal 
oyertoms  wkiah  we  are  able  to  traoe  so 
distinetly  in  the  mamonak  of  fcnaMr  ageai 
A  oottwnoasaesa  of  this  floct  seems  to  have 
breoded  oyer  the  world  taom  Ike  easliest  timesu 
A  tradition  of  oaming  destraction<is  met  with  ia 
eyery  langnage,  and.the  theonea  of  the  leacned 
confirm  &e  unreasoning  belifif  of  tke  yulgw. 
SoBie  represent  fire,  and.  some  w»ter>  as  the 
destined  agent;  and  both  are  right,  for  these 
two  i^^ts  k»re,  at  aU  epochs,  bean  the. rero^ 
Intionisers  of  the  globe. 

Mankind  themaelyes  haye  followed  the  law  of 
inaaimate  nature.  States^  one  after  smetker^ 
haye  risen,  waxed,  fiowisdied,  waned,  and 
fallen;  and  in  omr  day  the  pUlosephioali  ttA^ 
yeller  is  stnu^  witk  w<mder  and  awe,  to  find 
the  rode  tribes  of  the  desert  waadeiing  oyer 
localities  in.wkiek  tke  aironee  yibrated  ifih  the 
yoice  of  mighty  cities,  and  bmlding  uneonsdouidy 
their  heyebwitk  tke  fimgmentftof  the  tes^ks  and 
palaces  of  their  aaceators.  This  proceasef  diange 
will  in  all  prebakility  stiU  go  on,  but  ib»  means 
of  ita  aepompliRhmaut  will  be  differatt ;  beoause 
we  ace  at  present  in  another  phase  of  existence^ 
in  which  ik»  old  elements  of  decay  are  wanting; 
In  former  times,  knowledjge  was  confined  to 
fumliea  and  indiyidualsi.  Tke  seieneea  were 
kidden  in  tke  tempks,  and  their  seereta  written 
iu  emblems  undentoed  only  by  tke  initiated. 
Per  this  reason  the  maasaoie  of  the  mag^  after 
tho  ML  of  Smes^a,  extiaguished  the  ligkt  of 
philceophy  in  Egypt;  and  at  the  present  day 
we  dieter,  firom  tiie  dust  of  diesaered  Sanaed^ 
the  fomnilffiteyen  of  mannal  tcades  long  lost  to 
the  Indian  people*  But  in  our  times  tke  art  of 
priiUitig^  kas  placed  eyerytkin^  on  a  new  footiai^ 
Tke  modem  magi  may  go  kenee  in  a  body  as 
soon  as  tkeir  work  is  done,  and  we  shall  not 
miss  them.  With  us  indiyiduals  inyont,.  disr 
coyer,  prodnee,  distribute :  but  that  is  all.  They 
cannot  direct  or  confine  tke  stream,  of  knowledge 
tkey  kave  originated.  Tkere  is  no  law  of  entaaX 
or  any  otker  kind  of  formal  saeoesaion,  in^suok 
preperty.  Tke  world  at  large  is  tke  kek  of 
science ;  tke  treasures  of  literature  are  open  to 
the  meanest  hind ;  the  yillage  gprl,  as  well  as 
the  prinoeas,  is  serenaded  with  tke  divinest 
strains  of  poetry,  for  eyen  tke  oouitly  baida 
yield  to  tke  enforeeraent  oi  tke  tamep-^ 
Aad  tone  to  please  a  pcaaneli'B  «r. 
The  haxp  a  ku^  had  laved  to,h«ar. 
Tkis  ifr  the  grand  distinction  between  the  present 
and  all  former  ages ;  and  without  adyerting  to 
it,  no  reasonings  on  the  destinies  of  mankind 
can  make  the  smaUeal  appcoxunation  to  tmtk. 

Tke  time  for  tke  winding-up  of  all  tkinge  by 
tke  destruction  of  tke  world  kas  been  ftequentljr 
appointed  by  persons  wko,  misinterpreting  the 
figuratiye  expressions  of  Scripture,  imagfaied 
tkat  they  had  stumbled  upon  the  counsels  of 
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nature.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  eyer 
adverted  to  the  possibility  of  a  gradual  destruc- 
tion, or  of  a  series  of  local  changes  metamor- 
phosing eventually  the  whole  face  of  the  globe. 
In  like  manner  it  is  supposed  that  a  moral  revo- 
lution must  necessarily  be  a  sudden  one;  and 
when  we  remark  the  miraculous  progress  of 
scifflice  within  the  time  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, we  are  apt  to  think  that  its  farthest  limit 
must  be  at  hand,  and  that  in  this  sense  the  end 
of  the  world  is  indeed  approaching. 

We  might  easily  reply  by  pointing  out  what 
is  to  do,  as  an  ofiset  against  what  has  been  done. 
We  might  show  that,  in  reality,  we  are  at  pre- 
sent only  at  the  portols  of  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  the  light  which  dazzles  the 
world  is  a  mere  coruscation  playing  in  the  vast 
gloom  within.  But  we  are  not  writing  a  scien- 
tific treatise.  We  are  merely  amusing  ourselves 
with  a  popular  idea ;  and  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  progress  of  mankind  has  been  as  yet 
only  partial. 

The  revolutions  of  one  wheel,  however  quick 
they  may  be,  will  not  cause  the  chariot  to  ad- 
vance if  the  other  wheel  be  fixed  fast  in  the 
slough.  Now  it  is  the  case  with  us,  that  on  one 
aide  our  wheel  is  locked.  Philosophical  know- 
ledge, to  use  a  clearer  metaphor,  contends  with 
moral  ignorance,  and  conquers  without  subdu- 
ing, for  the  vast  inert  mass  of  its  antagonist  ren- 
ders victory  fruitless.  Suppose  that  in  this 
paper  we  noted  the  multifarious  miracles  of 
science  that  have  become  commonplaces  with  us, 
and  that  this  article  had  the  fortune  to  descend, 
and  descend  alone,  to  posterity ;  what  opinion 
would  be  formed  from  it  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ?  That  it  was  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the 
most  intellectual,  and  the  happiest  of  all  pre- 
ceding generations  of  mankind.  This  deduction 
would  be  necessary  from  the  evidence,  but  it 
would  be  false  in  fact.  The  amount  of  igno- 
rance, vice,  and  misery  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded is  appaUing,  and  the  splendours  of 
science  only  serve  to  throw  a  more  terrible  light 
upon  the  scene.  Science  is  not  in  itself  pro- 
gress. The  knowledge  which  reared  the  Pyra- 
mids, by  means  of  the  brute  power  of  the 
myriads  who  grovelled  at  their  base,  was  of  no 
advantage  to  mankind. 

According  to  the  dominant  fiiith  of  Europe, 
the  most  generally  enlightened  portion  of  the 
globe,  the  Almighty  himself  descended  upon  the 
earth,  and  assuming  the  guise  of  a  huma^  being, 
laboured  in  person  at  the  work  of  reform.  Since 
that  time,  a  period  of  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  hundred  years  has  elapsed,  and  what 
progress  has  been  made  by  mankind  ?  The 
question  is  asked  only  witii  reference  to  the 
Christian  world;  for  in  two  quarters  of  the 
earth  out  of  four,  the  tidings  of  salvation  have 
as  yet  scarcely  been  heard  at  all.  What  pro- 
The  reply  comes  to  us  not  only  from 


the  prisons,  and  the  hulks,  and  the  gallows,  but 
from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  the 
hamlets  and  cottages  of  the  country.  The  cry 
comes  from  famine,  vice,  filth,  and  ignorance, 
and  proclaims  that  the  moral  salvation  of  the 
Gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  religious,  has  been 
r&feeted. 

We  are  too  proud  of  our  science,  and  tocr 
regardless  of  its  true  uses  in  making  men  wiser 
and  happier.  This  is  proved  not  only  generally 
by  the  co-existence  of  misery  and  Knowledge, 
but  specially  by  the  obstructions  that  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  every  question  that  has  the  pubhc 
good  for  its  object.  If  the  business  ia  to  assist 
so  fiar  in  preventing  famine  by  making  food 
cheap,  a  struggle  of  years  has  to  be  encountered 
with  old  prejudices  and  ''  vested  interests."  If 
it  is  to  diminish  crime,  and  open  avenues  to 
knowledge,  by  the  extension  of  common  educa- 
tion, a  cry  of  hostility  arises  even  from  the  most 
unexpected  quarters :  the  ah  e,  the  foundation 
of  knowledge,  is  discovered  to  be  dangeious  in 
itself,  and  must  by  no  means  be  taught  uncon- 
ditionally. If  the  affair  is  to  meet,  in  a  certain 
state  of  preparation,  an  expected  pestilenoe,  fho 
advent  of  which  is  certain,  and  near  at  band, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  opposition  of  sloth, 
ignorance,  and  idiot  presumption. 

Where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Alas !  let  us  fint 
fairly  begin  to  move.  Be  assured  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  speedily  reaching  that  culminatiDg 
point  beyond  which  our  progress  must  be  down- 
ward. The  present  geological  age  of  the  world 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  "  The  great  nations  of 
what  men  delight  to  call  Antiquity  passed  along 
the  earth  like  shadows,  leaving  hfoilly  a  marie 
upon  its  surface ;  and  those  that  still  remain  in 
the  farther  East — ^gazed  upon  by  the  modem  world 
like  spectres  of  the  past — are  crumbling  away 
before  our  eyes.  All  things  proclaim  that  the 
globe  has  reached  a  new  epoch  of  its  existence; 
while  its  immense  expanse  of  thinly-inhabited 
or  entirely  desert  surface,  as  well  as  the  lapse  of 
ages  and  kingdoms  without  permanent  resolts— 
without  leaving  any  other  memorials  for  mankind 
than  a  few  tombs  and  ruins — ^prove  that  epoch 
to  be  in  its  earliest  stage."* 

As  yet,  we  are  but  little  advanced  beyond 
these  great  nations  of  antiquity,  although  we  are 
for  ever  saved  by  the  new  and  mighty  agent,  the 
Press,  from  sinking  back,  like  tiiem^  into  the 
first  elements  of  society.  Ours  is  a  loftier,  bat 
not  a  happier  fate ;  for  unless  some  new  Lutfaff 
arise  to  work  out  a  social  revolution,  we  seem 
destined  to  continue,  perhaps  for  msaij  ages>  to 
exhibit  in  co-existence  the  highest  scientific  re- 
finement and  the  deepest  moral  degradation. 
Where  are  we  to  stop?  When  the  sluggish 
wheel  is  unclogged,  and  social  begins  to  keep 
pace  with  physical  science,  we  will  answer  the 
question. 


•  Ritchie's  «'  British  World  in  the  Eut" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

coNTAiirnra  xyil  DiscotrBSx. 

To  aak  an  honest  queBtion,  Why  don't  you  go  to 
Ghnrch?  why  will  you  rather  steal  round  to  the 
most  secluded  comer  outside  of  it — say  at  the 
back,  ^ere  the  ivy  is — ^and  wait  for  Ihe  chil- 
dren to  begin  to  sing,  for  the  parson  to  begin  to 
ptay,  for  the  mstluig  of  women's  silks  when 
they  should  &11  upon  their  knees  ?  why  do  you 
make  yourself  miserable  listening  under  the 
windows,  when  you  might  be  so  much  more 
comfortable  inside  }  i«  it  the  voice  of  a  meek 
Apostle  which  distorbs  your  heart,  making  it 
fed  so  fbll  and  yet  so  ragae  and  hungry,  as 
those  soft,  indistingnishable,  sonorous  tones  yi- 
biate  down  the  aisles,  and  the  people  say  Amen? 
Step  inside ;  here  it  is  the  voice  of  Honeyman, 
B.A.,  bleating  lavender  with  an  Oxford  accent. 
How  much  easier,  how  much  nicer,  with  your 
ears  to  sit  under  Ihat  melMuous  one,  than  with 
your  heart  to  go  interpreting  him  into  an  indis- 
tinct Apostle  Paul  outside!  And  does  the  rustling 
of  Ihe  women's  garments — audible  through  the 
walls,  there  is  so  much  of  it — ^wffect  you  thus  ? 
Well,  there  is  something  in  that — ^Youth,  Virtue, 
Beauty,  all  perfumed  and  in  rich  attire,  going 
hmnbly  on  their  knees.  But  what  if  you  attended, 
and  diBcoyered  that  Touth,  Virtue,  Eeauty,  only 
shook  their  garments  to  make  the  noise  of  going 
down  on  their  knees,  and  made  a  great  noise  too, 
that  Heaven  and  their  neighbours  might  be 
sore  to  hear  it?  Why  then,  of  course,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  torture  your  con- 
fldence  with  any  comparisons  on  that  sub- 
ject As  for  ihe  earnest  old  psalm  the 
children  sing,  as  for  the  music  of  the  organ 
swelling  ^  over  the  graves,  stretching  up  to 
Heaven,  if  they  trouble  your  soul,  as  the  angels 
troubled  the  Pool  of  Bethesda — ^go  inside. 
You  will  not  fail  to  detect  the  switch  by  which 
Mrs.  Biiggs  awes  the  charity  children  into 
lererenoe  and  a  recognition  of  the  laws  of 
hannony,  nor  the  meanings  in  her  eye  when 
a  nutshdl  fhlls ;  nor  will  ^ou  fidl  to  espy  the 
sweet  singer  who  diverts  himself  with  cracking 
little  crabs'  legs  while  the  lesson  is  read  or  the 
sermon  goes  on ;  nor  the  boy  with  the  warm 
and  furtive  apple;  nor  the  Sunday  shoulders  of 
mutton,  with  baked  potatoes,  which  float  over 
between  the  vision  of  the  hot,  hungry,  im- 
patient little  singers  and  the  tables  of  the  Ten 
^^'onmiandments.  This  will  do  the  business  for 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda  idea,  and  save  you  that 
trouble  in  your  soul:  a  world  of  trouble, 
perhaps. 

The  beautiful  young  woman  went  to  chureh 
-^without  Mr.  Maberly ;  which  was  hard,  con- 
BideEing  that  she  had  been  married  to  him  only 


six  months,  and  that  she  was  barely  nineteen^ 
while  he  was  more  than  double  that  age.  Con- 
sidering some  other  things,  also;  as  that  her 
£Gither — ^May  he  sleep  in  peace! — ^had  chiefly 
contributed  to  make  Mr.  Maberly's  pretty  con- 
siderable fortune,  poor  as  he  himself  lived  to 
die ;  for  his  only  wealth  at  that  period  was  this 
beautiful  deep-eyed  daughter,  with  her  figure 
like  a  palm,  with  her  heart  like  an  island  of  the 
South.  But  he  was  imwell ;  his  head  did  not 
ache,  and  he  did  not  want  to  smell  at  her  salts*; 
nor  at  her  handkerohief  .  Then  she  would  stay 
at  home.  No,  said  he;  she  had  better  go  te 
chureh,  without  him.  What  was  in  the  letter  the 
boy  brought,  then?  Letter  the  boy  brought? 
Letter  the  boy  brought  ?     Oh,  nothing ! 

It  was  impossible  to  disguise,  however,  tha6 
there  was  something,  and  something  of  extra- 
ordinary importance,  in  the  letter  the  boy 
brought;  and  Aurelie-Henriette-Bose  Maberly, 
after  throwing  round  her  husband  a  wide 
womanly  look,  went  to  church  quite  convinced 
of  it. 

So  the  oigan  played ;  and  Honeyman  uttered 
his  lavender;  and  the  charity  children  sang  to 
the  wielding  of  the  baton  of  Briggs ;  and  the 
sweet  singer  cracked  the  little  crabs'  legs ;  and 
the  boy  with  the  warm  apple,  he  ducked  his 
head  under  his  arm,  after  the  manner  of  a  cha- 
rity boy,  and  nibbled  that  apple  without  abso- 
lutely withdrawing  it  from  his  breeches-pocket ; 
and  ike  Sunday  shoulders  obscured  the  tables  of 
the  law ;  and  Aurelie  rustled  her  splendid  dress, 
and  wondered  what  was  in  the  note.  The  more 
she  tried  to  avoid  the  thought,  the  more  it  would 
not  be  avoided.  The  more  attentively  she  fas- 
tened her  attention  on  her  young  pastor,  the 
less  he  looked  like  Honeyman,  B.A.,  and  more 
like  the  young  penitent  of  the  door-mat  who- 
brought  the  letter;  while  Mary's  countenance 
would  occasionally  develop  itself  in  most  unex- 
pected places — ^now  in  the  place  of  a  stuccO' 
cherub,  now  among  the  feathers  of  Mrs.  Bam- 
foozelle's  bonnet,  now  between  the  white  cap> 
and  collar  of  a  Child  of  Charity,  and  then  in  the 
folds  of  Honeyman's  cambric  kerehief,  as  it  re- 
clined on  the  pulpit  cushions,  a  very  type  of  the 
Honeyman  Idea.  For  all  her  efforts  to  be  good, 
the  thought  of  her  husband's  great  emotion  and 
of  those  children  would  keep  intruding  m  the 
most  fantastic  guise,  and  accompanied  by  the 
most  fmtastic  suppositions.  It  even  led  her  at 
last  into  a  sort  of  conversation  with  the  Devil, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  faithM  report. 

She, — But  was  this  what  you  came  here  for? 
(addressing  herself.)  Why  will  you  indulge  in 
this  solemn  place  such  absurd,  such  fretful  sus- 
picions ?  and  about  so  every-day  a  matter  ^ 

JSe. — ^Because  you  cannot  help  it 
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But  why  can  I  not  ? 

That's  the  question,  child.  That^fl  the  thing 
to  explain  it  all, — ^if  you  could  only  make  it  out. 
Allow  me  sim^dy  ta  repeat,  howeTor,  that  you 
cau  not. 

But  what  is  there  in  it  ?    A  ofaild  —  ! 

Stripling!  Stiipiing!  0  daughter  of  a  Har- 
timqua  mother ! 

Brings  a  letter  for  my  husband — 

Porty-fi>ur  years  old  last  birthday. 

Which  is  not  an  ordinary  letter. 


Ha'  done  I  It  affects  him  so  nnach  that  he 
does  not  accompany  me  to  GhurolL ;  allows  me 
to  appear  alone,  thoiBgh  it  is  only  six  months 
sinoe  we  were  married. 

Since  the  happy  day,  that  is.  You  are  too 
modest  on  that  sulgect. 

(Mrs.  Bamibozelle  might  have  observed  at 
this  mameot  that  Aurelie'a  head  was  turned 
sharply  to  the  left;  but  it  ia  questionable  whe- 
ther she  guessed  ail  that  the  movement  signiied. 
The  truth  was^  that  Anrelie  turned  fieroely  on 
her  interloeutor-*ddSaatly  and  honestly — at  this 
point.  What  did  that  meaninsuiuatKon  amount 
to?) 

I  am  putting  the  ease  at  the  wurat  (she  said 
with  di^ty — satisfied  at  having  looked  down 
the  imp,  but,  like  a  lady,  carrying  her  indigna- 
tion no  furiher).  And  now  what  does  alL  that 
come  to,  that,  it  should  intei&re  witii  my  duty 
or  my  better  thouf^ts  in  this  saered  House  } 

Exactly. 

Then  why  dom  it  interfere  ? 

Exactly. 

But  it  BiaajsDtl 

The  imp,  with  an.  elabetate  shrugs  retired — 
toadistanoe» 

'Torgive  us  our  trespasses  T'  aaid  all  the 
people.  <' Forgive  us  our  trespasses!''  said 
Aurelie,  most  earnestly  and  hastily;  for  she 
came  late  with  her  siq)pliGation ;  it  lagged 
behind  all  the  others,  and  might  be  shut  out. 
Then  the  imp  he  retired  altogether.  Aurelie 
humbled  her  heart  as  she  should; — ^it  Med  with 
penitence,  and  reverence,  and  good  thoughts. 
A.  tradition  of  the  old  good-Gath<Sio  piety  of  her 
mother's  race  seemed  to  sufGose  her  countenance 
with  the  sunlight  jfoUing  through  the  window ; 
and  Auxnlie-Henriette^Eose  Maberly  was  then 
beautifiillest  to  see. 

Ten  minutes  afber — ^'JSoble  boy,  eh.^  Eire 
-—genius!  Something  in  his  eye!"  said  the 
imp.  He  was.  remarking  (quite  in  his  own 
way)  on  the  picture  which  again  lay  on  the 
lady's  mind.  A  pang  of  mortification  mingled 
wiUi  wonder  then  paned  through  it. 

What  does  it  mean?  she  said,  bewildered. 

Mean?  replied  the  genius  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  her  hearty  it  means  that  you  are  a  woman 
of  peneAiation,  and  comprehend,  when  shadows 
fidl,  that  t^ey  have  something  to  da  with  sub- 
stantial things, 

'N'onsense.! 


Do  you  deny  the  shadows,  Aurelie  ?  or  that 
you  have  been  twisting  tiiem  into  all  manner  of 
horrid,  ridiculous  shapes  for  the  last  hour  ?  And 
what  do  you  think^proacBstiiMttta  are  given  for  ? 

But  why,  why,  should  presentiments — 

And  perceptione-^ 

Arise  out  of  such  trivial  occurrences?  It 
will  be  well — all  well  to-morrow. 

Now  I  need  not  point  ont  that  the  mom  yoa 
ask  whjf,  the  mmre  yoa  ceneede  thai  there  must 
be  reason  to  ask.  And  I  am  glad  you  are 
reasonable  enengh  to  admit  that  these  prescn- 
timents  mid.  pereeptians  do  eziat 

Aurelie  insensibly  bowed  her  head»  and  bv 
heart  quaked  a  Utile. 

I  am  not  gwig  to  dweU,  however,  upon  the 
fiiot--I  might  say  etstram-dmrny  &et,  bail  lauaw 
if  s  the  meet  natural  thing  in  the  wecU^-of 
course  human  nature  wiUbe  human  nataie — I 
am  not  going  to  dwdl  upoA  the  fisct  tbat  these 
presentiments  are  all  of  a  peculiar  eharaeter; 
and  strictly  allied  te  the  peioeptions. 

(The  poor  heart  of  Aurelie  quaked  atiU  aaoie. 
It  was  half  consdous,  butit  was  mme  than  half 
good ;  and  what  wrong  there  was  in  it  she  was 
anxious  toc(mfiront^  to  battle  with  and  qmsil.  So 
she  almost  shouted  to  it  now  ia-a  kind  odt  despe- 
ration)— 

Speak !  speak,  Msity ! 

Well,  when  I  said  you  were  a  wxmMB  of 
penetration^  I  withheld  a  thing  or  two**-oiit  of 
respect  for  the  purity  of  your  feelings;.  (The 
sardonio  heart !)  Eor  are  you  nol^and  do  yoa 
not  kneiw  yourself  to  be,  a  weoaiaii  ?-*-»- woman 
with  affections  and  passioBB;  a  wonen.  foil  of 
str^^  and  youth  andthegkury  oflSfel 

WeU? 

Well,  Anrelie,  with  the  blood  of  Napoleon's 
empress  bounding  in  your  veins? — Wdl,  Mn. 
Maberly,  of  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea^  witk  yov 
etemal  prospect  of  two  trees  and  a  row  of  greea 
railings — ^pretend  you  donft  undentMd  that, 
and  be  a  hypocrite. 

I  will  not  understand,  and  I  am  not-  a 
hypocrite.    Oh,  this  ia  temptation! 

If  60,  overcome  it.  But  that  cannot  be  done 
by  denying  what  is  known?  Bo  yea  hear  their 
— what  is  known^  what  ia  true! 

Oh,  peace! 

Certainly,  you  make  agood  appeaeaano  andit 
ia  very  much  to  yout  ooedit— of  being  wdL  con- 
tent. 

I  am !  I  am,  liar !  and  happy  too.  (Tmly, 
though  deqpairh^y,  spoke  the  peer  heart,  to  the 
foul  whisperer  it.  should  never  have  lislBDei 
to.) 

Of  course.  That  is  deadly  proved  by  the 
desgeaoAe  huzvy  you  are  ia  to  dedaie  it  Ym 
never  had  a  secret  that  was  at  least  half^ bitter; 
never  the  shade  of  a  shadow  paosad  befaitttyear 
eyes  when  your  Husband  gave  you  a..ned  £9r 
"  good  mornings"  oir  a  bsaa&t  in^mitigetiKm  of 
hia  dumb  sadness,  and  the  gmvity  wliidk*ia4K> 
beooming.  to  middle-aged  people.     £oi«^— — 
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''^    moie!     Beaten  help  me.  firom   tliese 
.  is !     They  are  not  sune  !     I  do  not 
/Ui  think  them !  and  oaatvthem  away ! 
.'l  7  •  have  no  idea  that  thia  iathe  way  to  ex* 
j^^m  p^)ceptiona  we  haye  alladed  to;  within 
'>      na  you  have  not  alliod  tham,  in  name 
'' /n^  Y  sort  of  way,  to  some  shadowy  scart  of 
Header's  Smm  uBients« 

<p*^«^^^f!    Begone!    Ifcoowyou! 
, ,    /  ons  cxeatore ! 
rA^^A^^jlpmel  let  me  pray! 
No.  OF  Seat    ons  oreatnre!      You   have    read    the 
f  the  Saints,  and  now  ffou  are  going 
y  ^/i        )onnd   for   ewtflrteining  the  Deril  hy 
JJ^'T/         him  out!    Invoke,  dduded  womim! 

yman  had  o<mduded.  The  organ  hurst 
aloud,  imphning  psalm;  the  peo|4e  rose 
§-;  but  Aurelie  kneeled.  There  went  a 
ght  across  her  mind,  suoh  aa  might  hare 
ide  had  the  wings  of  a  dore  gone  flutter- 
*  it;  and  it  left  her,  if  net  «dl  pure,  all 

ST. 

y  one  supposes  the  above  is  not  a  true 
f  an  aetusl  conversation  held  wiUiin  the 
f  Aurelie  Maberly,  the  key  of  his  bosom 
!  very  rusty  indeed.  That  is  the  way 
uie  £<vu  in  mankind  debates  with  us  all  some- 
times—word for  word  and  anawer  for  reply; 
and  nalhing  iaever  left  to  us  but  to  fly  the  field. 
^'Beflist  the  enemy,"  said  your  good  old  Puritan 
ancestor,  the  ''  dear  reader"  of  Martin  Harpre- 
late  or  John  Bunyan.  ''  Budge  not — make  him 
toe  flee."  But  these  axe  enervated  days,  and 
better  advice  now  is,  always  to  flee  £rom  him. 
And  I  do  not  quite  believe  in  your  Puritan  an- 
cestors. Were  the  most  blessed  saint  in  the 
Calendar  to  rise  from  the  grave  this  Hay  mid- 
night, and  teU  me  that  he  vanquiidied  ihB  DeviL 
and  made  him  to  flee,  I  should  say  the  saint  was 
a  saint  indeed.  iLnd  it  might  be  doubtful  still 
whether  he  did  not  mistcdce  the  sucoours  of 
Heaven  for  his  own  strength;  whether  he  of 
his  own  help  would  have  sueoeeded  better  tiian 
Martin  Luther,  who,  in  a  contest  like  Aurelie's, 
had  at  length  no  better  resource  than  to  hurl  his 
inkstand  at  the  enemy's  head,  and  tear  himself 
from  the  fight. 

Aurelie  would  have  been  astonished  had  she 
beheld  this  discourse  in  print  as  it  stands  here. 
For,  after  all,  it  was  only  thought  and  imagin- 
ing ;  and  the  purest  hes^  in  all  the  world  has 
thought,  or  imagined,  or  discoursed,  or  dreamed, 
more  dangerous  things,  by  far.  The  misty  light 
hadflooded  them  all  away;  if  an  echo  remained, 
it  departed  and  died  in  the  chink  of  small  change 
given  to  a  beggar  at  the  door.  All  was  peace 
again,  and  deep  content.  Shone  the  sun  ever 
so  bright  without,  there  was  at  least  as  much 
Bonshine  within;  if  the  Thames  rippled  and 
flashed  in  the  beams,  her  heart  had  the  best  of 
it,  and  lay  out  in  repose  like  a  broad  lake,  with 
shadows  only  on  the  borders  where  green  rushes 
iraved,  and  where,  all  thought  and  oare  had 


fltolen  to  sleep.    And  the  two  trees  and  the  row 
of  green  railings  wiare  xdeasant  in  her  eyes. 

^ot  that  she  fotgoi,  when  she  oame  home, 
tiiat  her  husband  was  in  some  trouble — nor  how 
nice  she  looked  in  her  boEmtiM  new  bonnet; 
&r,  she  ran  stnd^t  up  to  the  library  at  once,  to 
look  her  handsomest,  and  (as  she  said  to  herself) 
to  say  something  kind  to  him.  For  is  it  to 
be  doubted  that  i&e  really  loved  him  ?  Had  he 
not  always  behaved  generoudytowaid  her?  Did 
he  not  endure  aU  her  saucy  ways,  and  give  her 
all  his  attention  whenever  she  chose  to  bore  him 
with  her  girlish  nonsense  ?-— walk  wilii  her  when 
she  wished,  read  with  her  what  she  widied,  load 
hst  with  every  pleasure  his  means  would  allow? 
And  was  he  not  a  bold,  handsome  man'-4f  you 
oame  to  that— though  he  tm  forty-four  last 
birthday ;  and  more  than  to  be  compared  wi^ 
the  youngest  fine  gentleman  of  them  all  ?  Buoh 
men  do  not  marry  every  day,  I  can  tell  you-^ 
(Aurelie  was  having  a  little  talk  with  her  better 
self  now)— and  when  they  do,  do  not  often  plague 
themselves  with  girls  of  eighteen.  AnAyArydii 
he  mairy  her  ?  Was  there  nothing  generous  in 
marrying  a  Mendless  girl,  whose  Mher  had  died 
bankrupt  and  without  a  penny  ? — Out  of  grati- 
tude! He  couldn't  do  less!  Pensioner!  sug- 
gested the  Enemy  whom  we  wot  of,  from  lus 
trench  outside  the  citadel.  But  he  spoke  in  a 
distant  whisper,  which  Aur^e  scarcely  recog- 
nised, and  paid  no  attention  to  whatever.  She 
had  reached  the  library  door  by  this  time,  and 
had  just  made  up  her  mind  (there  shone  the 
resolution  on  her  radiant  countenance),  first  to 
go  straight  up  and  give  him  a  kiss,  and  then  to 
ask  him  whether  she  was  not  wife  enough,  though 
this  toas  only  the  spring  of  her  nineteenth  sum- 
mer, to  know  his  secrets  and  share  his  troubles. 
Her  shawl  was  unfiistened  and  falling  ^m  her 
shoulders ;  ha*  dainty  gloves  were  turned  over 
upon  her  daintier  fingers;  her  tresses  made  haste 
to  tumble  over  the  loosened  bonnet-strings ;  and 
she  had  a  pin  in  her  mouth — as  she  went  bust- 
ling into  tiie  room,  all  goodness  and  beauty. 
There  was  nobody  there;  and  Aurelie  stood 
checked  in  tiie  centre  of  the  room,  with  her 
fisdling  diawl,  and  loose  tresses,  and  the  pin  in 
her  mouth,  as  pretty  a  picture  of  a  Woman  Dis- 
appointed as  you  might  desire  to  see.  ''  Just  on 
purpose !"  she  muttered,  in  a  tone  of  vexation, 
aecusing  Fate  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  nobody  but  Fate  could  have  withstood. 
Pettishly  plucking  off  her  gloves,  she  left  the 
room  and  went  down  to  the  parlour;  Meeting 
liie  housekeeper  on  the  stairs, — 

"  Where's  your  master  ?'*  she  inquired. 

*'  Qone  out,  ma'am.    He  sent  round  for  the 
hone,  and  rode  off  about  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Did  he  say  when  he  would  be  back  r** 

*'  Hadn't  any  idea,  he  said." 

"  Did  he  say  where  he  was  ginngf** 

"  He  said  something  about  a  Mend  bein'  just 
dead ;  which  of  course  you  knows  on,  ma'am.'^ 

Aureiie  looked  moxiO  grave,  but  scarcely  less 
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vexed,  as  she  passed  down.  ''Mother/'  she 
said,  **  Eichard's  gone  out,  then." 

"  Has  he,  Aurelie  ?  That  is  very  odd,  isn't 
it  ?"  answered  the  old  lady  in  some  alarm.  It 
was  plain  he  had  said  nothing  to  her  ahont  the 
cause  of  his  trouhle;  and  Aurelie  hesitated  to 
mention  it. 

This  was  the  sweet-mouthed  mother  who 
departed  from  the  dreams  of  Old  Umhrellas 
yesterday  was  three  weeks,  in  the  night,  as  she 
stood  in  the  porch  of  the  parsonage.  She  was 
now  threescore  years  and  ten — ^feeble,  with 
blanched  hair  and  pale  but  almost  childish  com- 
plexion :  altogether,  a  picture  of  the  beauty  of 
pious  old  age.  There  was  a  gravity  about  her, 
however,  more  than  the  gravity — a  resignation 
beyond  the  resignation  of  age;  and  young  as 
was  Aurelie,  she  could  see  that  the  links  which 
bound  her  and  her  son  together  were  stronger 
than  ties  of  flesh  and  blood.  Her  influence  over 
him  was  more  than  a  mother's ;  his  tenderness — 
his  respect  for  her  more  than  a  son's.  He  loved 
and  reverenced  her  to  a  degree  which  Aurelie 
often  felt  bound  to  be  jealous  of,  and  involun- 
tarily wondered  at. 

He  had  good  cause  to  do  so.  Who  but  she 
had  saved  him  from  himself?  Who  but  she  had 
almost  broken  her  heart  in  his  service  ?  Bichard 
was  her  first-bom,  and  was  elected  early  to 
reign  over  her  affections.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say 
that  that  was  foolish  or  wrong ;  for  when  you 
come  to  consider  mothers,  you  come  to  consider 
objects  beyond  your  First  Principles  and  beyond 
your  ken.  Besides,  if  children  are  sent  from 
Heaven  and  mothers  bring  them,  you  are  not  to 
know  whether  mothers  do  not  now  and  then 
get  instructions  or  inspirations  concerning  them 
from  Head  Quarters.  With  care.  This  side 
uppermost :  for  your  soul's  sake. 

Richard  was  taken  to  the  West  Indies  to 
improve  his  prospects,  when  still  a  mere  boy. 
Absence  did  not  estrange  the  mother's  fondness ; 
and  when  he  came  back,  a  wild,  handsome, 
passionate,  spoiled  and  licensed  young  man,  she 
lost  half  his  faults  looking  on  his  face. 

Charlotte  was  at  the  parsonage.  Tom,  he 
was  plodding  along  in  town — ^working  hard  to 
win  from  the  savages  there  a  clearing  on  which 
to  erect  a  suburban  shanty,  that  the  pride  of  his 
heart  might  not  spoil  in  the  city  smoke.  We 
know  what  followed.  It  was  a  bitter  blow  for 
mother,  and  struck  to  a  depth  beyond  healing. 
Then  her  husband  the  pastor, — always  a 
studious,  retired,  unworldly  man,— died,  partly 
of  shame.  He  was  buried  with  her  little  gone- 
before  daughter  ;  and  now  her  two  boys  were  aU 
she  had  left.  And  then  came  the  dire  task,  to 
choose  between'  these  two.  There  appeared  to 
her  mind  no  alternative  between  abandoning 
her  erring,  disgraced,  downfalling  son,  or  of 
wholly  devoting  her  life  to  him.  If  she  chose 
the  former  part,  how  far  into  the  future  might 
that  lead  for  herself  as  well  as  for  him  ?  And 
if  she  chose  the  latter  part,  what  would  poor 


Tom,  broken  as  he  was  by  his  brother's  hand, 
think  of  that?  Her  love,  her  sense  of  light; 
were  divided  against  her ;  either  way,  for  her- 
self there  was  nothing  but  sorrow. 

The  struggle  ended  at  last  in  Richard's 
favour.  His  mother  accused  herself  of  half  his 
guilt,  because  she  had  su£Eered  him,  while  yet 
so  young,  to  go  from  under  her  guidance ;  and 
she  resolved  now  never  to  quit  his  side  till  she 
had  atoned  for  it  by  the  solicitudes  of  her  whole 
life. 

How  she  worked  out  her  resolve,  I  need  not 
tell — if  I  could.  But  even  upon  my  mind  there 
is  nothing  more  than  the  picture  of  a  woman, 
grave,  fair,  and  good,  patiently  and  slowly  work- 
ing by  those  influences  which  seem  really  ta 
distil  from  the  very  garments  of  some  women 
— trusting  alone  to  her  saintly  life  and  her 
motherly  eyes.  It  was  rather  a  Presence,  ia 
the  ghostly  meaning  of  that  word,  than  a  woman 
or  a  mother  that  made  household  with  Bichard 
Maberly — ^a  noiseless,  wide-eyed  Presence,  im- 
possible to  outrage  or  escape.  Tear  after  year 
she  trod  the  same  path,  calmness  on  her  face,  bat 
a  deep  sorrow  on  her  heart;  for  what  of  her  other 
son,  poor  Tom,  who  had  cut  himself  loose  from 
all  bos  old  moorings,  and  gone  drifting  none 
knew  where  ?  and  Charlotte,  search  for  her  had 
been  ever  vain,  also. 

Aurelie,  then,  was  not  over-ready  to  mention 
the  affair  of  the  morning — still  less  to  repeat 
what  good  Mrs.  Evans  had  suggested  on  the 
stairs.  So  she  stood  fidgetting  at  the  window 
for  some  time,  while  mother  sat  looking  sadly 
up  at  the  light,  or  rather  at  h^  thoughts  as 
they  danced  with  the  motes  in  the  light.  And 
her  thoughts  just  then  happened  to  be  two  infant 
boys  asleep,  and  two  white  bed-gowns,  and  foor 
chubby  divaricating  legs  that  despised  bed-gowns, 
but,  for  all  that,  lay  softly  enough  outside  the 
little  white  counterpane.  Then  out  from  the 
crucible  of  Aurelie's  cogitations  came  the  in- 
quiry— 

"Mother,  what  dear  friends  have  you— w 
Richard — whom  I  do  not  know  yet  ?" 

"Dear  friends,  my  love?"  mother  repeated, 
having  just  pressed  her  lips  to  one  of  the  smallest 
of  those  chubby  feet.  "  Dear  friends !"  she  said, 
in  a  detected  shameful  sort  of  manner,  her  mouth 
twitehing. 

"I  mean,  what  friend  has  he  whose  death 
should  shock  him  so  much  ? — ^to  ride  away  in 
such  haste  at  such  a  time,  and  without  mention- 
ing it  to  you  or  to  me." 

Instant  darkness  feU  on  mother's  eyes;  she 
stretehed  forth  her  hands;  "My  son,  my  son. 
Charlotte,  poor  child !"  she  moaned  rather  than 
said,  and  tottered  towards  the  door. 

I  told  you  so,  said  our  old  friend  the  EnemT,^ 
overthe trenches,  Who's  "Charlotte— poorchildr 

CHAPTER  VI. 

TWniOHT  T7VT0  DABJCHlEflS. 

Said  Mrs.  Kiddle  that  night,  as  her  staylaoes 
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whistled  thiongh  her  fingers — "Not  if  I  lives 
83  old  my  Tho^om  shall  I  forget  this  day !'' 

"Eighther  May,"  responded  Kiddle,  referring 
to  the  newspaper  he  ought  to  have  returned  to 
the  public-house. 

It  wajs  thus: — ^When  the  door  closed  after 
Aurelie,  Sabbath  siLence  deepened  in  the  house. 
Mr.  Maberly  felt  it  close  upon  him,  as  the  sound 
died  away.  It  seemed  to  be  aware — the  Silence, 
that  is — that  now  it  had  him.  It  widened  the 
room  where  he  sat,  as  it  were:  flowing  out  in 
Hying  circles,  like  tiie  circles  on  a  pond  where  a 
pebble  has  been  cast,  straining  your  attention 
to  a  shred ;  and  there  it  lay,  a  calm,  inevade- 
able,  undoubted  Interrogation.  Turn  where  he 
woiild,  the  pertinacious  Question  rolled  out  be- 
fore him,  oppressiye  in  its  bigness,  torturing  in 
its  vagueness,  its  consciousness,  its  still  self- 
content.  As  the  feeling  grew,  he  almost  be- 
HeTed  that  he  could  see  this  dead  Silence,  in 
which  it  was  unbearable  to  live.  But  what  teas 
the  Question,  so  rudely  asked,  so  vaguely  under- 
stood, which  yet  his  very  soul  seemed  to  strain 
at  her  moorings  to  go  out  and  answer,  with  all 
that  ever  he  thought  and  all  that  ever  he  felt  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  agitated  and  help- 
less he  seemed.  He  trembled.  He  looked  dis- 
traught. He  got  older .  His  hands  would  never 
be  still.  He  walked  the  room,  or  rather,  he 
stole  to  and  fix)  over  it,  as  if  the  Silence  were  so 
many  sphinxes  lying  in  the  comers,  ready  to 
fall  on  him  if  he  failed  to  answer  the  Question 
they  repeated  fix)m  some  infinite  heaven. 

For  a  woman  there  is  only  one  escape  under 
such  circumstances — a  good  cry.  For  a  man 
there  is  also  only  one  escape :  to  go  and  do — 
something  hard,  something  swift.  Seizing  the 
Kiddle  note,  Maberly  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  ordered  his  horse :  he  would  ride— fast,  far. 
The  mere  idea  of  the  wind  dividing  upon  his 
forehead,  and  rushing  past,  was  as  water  to  him 
that  thirsteth ;  and  he  climbed  into  the  saddle 
with  a  haste  and  alacrity  which  rather  astonished 
Stumpy,  what  brought  the  horse  fix)m  the  mews. 

Mr.  Maberly  was,  however  (probably),  older 
than  the  reader ;  and  before  he  had  trotted  to 
the  end  of  the  Walk,  it  appeared  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  know  whither  he  was  to  go.  There 
was  an  address  on  William  and  Penelope's 
letter:  he  would  ride  in  that  direction.  He 
was  hardly  aware  that  he  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  to  ride  all  the  way  there. 

A  shaip  trot  of  five  minutes  suficed  to  calm 
the  agitations  of  his  mind ;  and  then  came  a  re- 
vulsion. His  form  bowed  lower  and  lower ;  he 
looked  between  his  horse's  ears  as  little  boys, 
on  little  stools,  look  between  their  pakns  on  the 
fire ;  only  in  his  eyes,  stiU  full  and  blue,  there  was 
an  expression  of  faltering  humiliation  which  even 
any  Magdalen  brought  to  judgment  might  wear. 
He  prolonged  the  way.  Involuntarily,  he  turned 
aside  into  by-roads  and  roundabout  lanes ;  and 
his  hand  was  so  careless  of  the  rein  that  Smiler 

took  advantage  now  and  then  to  sidle  towards 


the  path,  there  to  refresh  her  nose  in  the  good 
Spring  grass. 

Two  spectres  that  had  been  haunting  his  mind 
for  years — ^wholesome  spectres  though,  in  their 
way — ^now  took  up  their  seats  there,  and  their 
robes  flowed  all  over  it.  The  first  and  most 
distinct  was  Eemorse — for  the  fete  of  his  brother, 
now  known  to  have  died  poverty-stricken,  in  a 
Southwark  kitchen ;  for  the  fate  of  Charlotte — 
Heaven  knew  what.  The  second  was  Dread ; 
and  took  the  figure  of  the  boy.  Evil  is  the  finiit 
of  Evil,  it  is  said ;  then  what  sort  of  boy  was 
that  ?  Many  an  hour  since  mother  begun  her 
good  work,  had  been  bitterly  beguiled  with  that 
question.  Could  any  heaven-eent,  heaven-se- 
lected soul  inhabit  such  a  child?  What  soul 
should  it  be,  demanded  of  God  at  the  devil's 
will  ?  Could  purity  or  honour  come  out  of  such 
immeasurable  guilt,  and  sanctify  it  ?  Or  was  it 
not  more  reasonable  and  more  just  that  its  off- 
spring should  be  utterly  graceless  and  abandoned, 
a  scourge  to  the  world,  an  unending  punishment 
to  him  ?  And  the  more  he  prolonged  the  way, 
the  more  he  went  wandering  up  by-paths,  the 
more  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  thought 
the  day  of  reckoning  had  dawned.  Three  weeks 
was  long  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  a  man 
and  a  brother  to  lay  his  complaint,  at  the  door 
of  Heaven. 

I  am  hardly  pleased  with  the  coincidence, — 
it  may  seem  introduced  for  the  sake  of  making 
up  the  story.  But  as  Maberly  rode  firom  the 
west,  Charlotte  set  out  to  walk  from  the  north. 
It  was  in  a  quiet  old  house  at  Islington,  not  far 
from  the  High-street — (this  was  at  a  time  before 
that  merry  hamlet  became  so  Cockney  and  so 
Protestant) — in  a  quiet  old  house  that  pleased 
her  because  it  had  gables  and  big  windows  like 
the  Evelyn  houses,  and  a  low  narrow  door  fit  for 
shame  to  go  in  and  out  at — that  Charlotte  lived 
alone.  That  is  to  say,  lodged  alone.*  She  fell 
ill  straightway  after  our  last  glimpse  of  her — 
raged  away  at  a  great  rate  for  awhile,  rose  some- 
what subdued,  and  full  of  the  thought  of  those 
two  children,  slumbering  by  an  emberless  grate. 
Which?  "Which?  demanded  her  heart,  not 
knowing  what  picture  to  encircle  with  its  love. 
Let  us  go  and  see,  said  she.  It  was  quite  as 
soon  as  they  were  able. 

If  you  wanted  to  drop  in  on  the  Kiddles  at 
dinner  of  a  Sunday,  two  o'clock  was  your  time. 
K  you  liked  batter-pudding,  but  especially  if 
you  were  partial  to  greens,  Kiddles  tpos  the  place 
to  drop  in  to  dinner  of  a  Sunday ;  but  it  was 
essential  to  drop  in  early,  as  the  same  spoon  was 
used  in  the  hdping  of  both.  Mr.  Maberly  was 
rather  unfortunate  in  this  respect :  he  reined  up 
just  three  minutes  too  late.  On  Sunday,  the 
family  always  dhied  in  the  Front  Parlour,  the 


•  It  ought  to  have  been  iteted  that  Charlotte  got 
taxed,  at  length,  of  eating  his  bread ;  and  relieved  henielf 
of  that  painful  condition  of  things  when  her  forgiving 
fiither  died,  bequeathing  her  the  means. 
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imdow  being  opeiMd  a  Htlle  way ,  if  the  imriiher 
possibly  permitted  it;  and  any  horseman,  paDing 
np  dose  to  the  kerb,  ootdd  Tiew  them  at  it : 
Kiddle  in  hiafiiTonrite  suit  of  dean  shirtdeeves, 
and  the  boys  dutiftilly  honouring  the  paternal 
taste.  Therefore  Mr.  Mabeily  saw  them,  the 
three  pairs  of  shirtdeevea  coming  out  most 
distinotly  in  Hie  broad  simshine  that  fell  upon 
the  room ;  and  not  wishing,  of  course,  to  inter- 
rupt the  sodal  meal,  wotdd  hare  turned  away. 
But  if  young  William  Kidddle  (aged  18>— so 
says  the  speUing^book  before  me,  by  whicb 
also  I  learn  that  William  Kiddle  was  his  name, 
and  that  England  was  his  nation)  had  an  eye 
for  anything,  it  was  for  what  he  called  a 
"cbance" — ^tiiat  is  to  say,  a  horse  to  hold.  He 
caught  sight  of  Mr.  Maberly,  instantly  cast 
away  his  knife  and  fork,  and  with  a  cry  of 
"  Hold  your  orse.  Sir?"  sallied  into  the  street. 
"Hold  your  orse,  Sir?"  said  he  again  to  the 
horseman.  "Yes,  my  man,"  returned  the  latter, 
scarce  knowing  whathe  did,  but  alighting  never- 
theless. 

Mrs.  Kiddle  knew  him  instinctively;  and, 
smiling  at  the  force  of  habit,  desisted  firom 
stowing  away  the  pudding  into  the  cupboard. 
WbCe  -^Talk  of  the  devil,"  remarked  Kiddle,— 
theyhadbeenspeakingofMr.Maberlyasa  certain 
party, — "  and  here  he  comes  on  a  horseback." 

Mt.  Maberly  announced  his  name,  and  was 
invited  in.  His  first  glance  was  for  Charlie ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  disappoint- 
ment or  relief  were  more  strongly  marked  on 
his  face,  as  he  stood  in  an  abashed,  childish 
mamier  within  the  room  door.  It  was  quite 
painM,  indeed,  to  witness  how  utterly  down- 
cast and  confounded  he  had  become — how 
vague  and  lost  and  appealing;  a  prey  even  to 
Mrs.  Kiddle,  whose  satisfaction  at  the  picture 
he  presented,  so  complete  a  set-off  ,as  it  was  to 
the  wrongs  and  wealcness  of  her  sex,  shone 
lustrous  in  her  eyes  and  hung  a  red  lantern  in 
either  cheek.  In  &ct,  she  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  her  gratification;  it  was  a  legitimate 
bit  of  triumph,  teo  ddidous  te  forego.  She 
asked  tiie  stranger  te  take  a  chair  in  a  merci- 
lesdy  compassionate  roice,  and  with  a  look  that 
had  only  one  interpretetion :  "JVew  you  see, 
Sir,  what  such  goings  on  come  te.  If  you  had 
been  advised  by  me — *'  Mr.  Maberly  suc- 
cumbed ;  he  was  ready  te  succumb  to  anything 
or  anybody. 

But,  justice  to  Kiddle.  It  is  due  te  him  to  say 
that  his  impresdons  were  less  savage.  He  him- 
self felt  humbled  in  the  picture  of  humiliation 
this  man,  so  much  his  superior,  presented. 
"  Have  a  bit  of  dinner.  Sir !"  said  he,  with 
unmiBtakeable  politeness,  though  he  was  of  the 
name  of  Kiddle.  It's  aU  hot,  smoking  hot !  A 
penny  for  a  whole  un !  he  added,  uneonsdoudy 
competing  what  the  matton-pieman  said,  in  the 
con^SLdon  of  his  podtion.  Maberly  aeeepted  ihe 
invitation — there  was  nothing  dse  to  do ;  and 
drew  his  chair  to  the  ttible. 


He  took  greens. 

In  vain,  howerer,  did  lie  endeavour  tore- 
integrate  his  shatter^  self-possesdon.  It  would 
not  do.  He  had  become  a  child ;  an  old  mufip,  I 
might  say,  to  all  intente  and  puiposes;  only 
I  hope  a  better  account  of  it  is  writteii  in  that 
hitberto  unpublished  book  which  bears  all  our 
names.  It  was  for  him,  of  course,  to  explain 
the  object  of  his  call;  but  bis  thoughts  and 
emotions  weie  still  a  wretohed  recriminatiTB 
hoteh-potoh,  that  simmered,  and  simmered,  and 
brought  the  perspiration  to  his  forehead,  and 
did  nothing  eke.  For  did  not  his  brother,  whom 
he  had  ruined,  die  there,  under  his  feet  ?  Had 
he  not  passed  in  and  out  of  that  door  a 
hundred  times — neither  a  well-clad  nor  a  jolly- 
looking  figure  ?  Was  not  his  boy— abandoned, 
sought,  dreamed  of,  dreaded — somewhere  here  ? 
How  could  he  talk,  then?— how  especially 
could  he  speak,  with  either  the  Ghost  Bemorse  or 
the  Ohost  Dread  certain  to  interpret  him ;  while, 
figuratively  speaking,  he  was  bound  to  the  chariot 
of  that  triumphing  representetive  of  hersex,  Pene- 
lope Kiddle?  He  avoided  her  glances.  He  ab- 
horred her  discourse  about  the  weather;  grew 
older,  and  grayer,  and  still  sdd  nothing. 

Dinner  was  concluded;  the  children  were  sent 
out  for  a  walk,  with  a  hal^enny  each,  which 
they  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  spend ;  and 
Kiddle  invited  his  guest  to  take  a  pipe.  Maberly 
eagerly  assented;  and  two  dean  pipes  were 
forthwith  produced,  one  of  which  Middle  ame- 
liorated with  a  little  black  sealing-wax. 
Penelope  always  bought  black  wax,  partly  fiiom 
a  superstitious  and  partly  from  an  economical 
motive  :  if  Kiddle  or  any  of  the  family  were  to 
die,  it  would  be  a  necessary  rite  to  send 
somebody  a  letter  with  a  verv  big  black  sed ; 
and  it  was  as  well  to  choose  black  wax  at  all 
times  in  ease  anything  should  happen.  And 
Mr.  Kiddle  only  waxed  the  end  of  one  pipe 
because,  as  for  himadf,  it  was  a  luxury  he  ym 
unaccustomed  to. 

The  goodwife  voided  the  parlour.  Then,  -frith 
a  can  of  beer  and  a  paper  of  returns  between 
them.  Bill  Kiddle  and  Eichard  Maberly,  Esqaiie, 
sat  down  to  smoke.  A  whiff  or  two,  and  the 
absence  of  Penelope,  put  matters  a  little  sqnarcr. 

"  Mr.  Kiddle,"  sdd  the  visitor,  in  a  thread- 
bare tone,  "  this — ^this  is  an  unfortunate  affair ! " 

"  Well,  Sir,  it  is."    A  few  whiffb. 

"  Did  you  know  Mr.  Harper  pretty  wdl  ? " 

"Well,  he  was  a  quiet  old  sharer,  you  see, 
Sir;  not  so  old  either— not  much  older  than 
you  p'raps;  but  then  he  was  a  done-up  sort  of  a 
hold  man,  you  see." 

Vigorous  whiffs  from  Maberys  comer. 

"  Never  knoVd  him  do  much  in  the  pleasorin' 
line.  Wasn't  much  of  a  eater.  Now,  I  eats 
pretty  well,  myself." 

It  took  some  time  to  get  flie  next  mxestion 
ready,  and  it  wasn't  weU  got  ready  after  all 
"  Did  any  one  vidt  Mm,  Mr.  Kiddle  r  " 

"Notaslheerdon.'* 


XHX  PAIZH  OF 


Ul 


'<Lidy  I  Lor  love  you !  He  were  as  imio- 
oent,  Sir,  as  m j  Qeaigy:  him  with  the  new 
drawers.  Wice  wacm't  in  him ;  and  he  paid  hifi 
way,  too»  «o  fax  aa  I  am  oweer." 

Haberly  thanked  him  for  hringing  the  oenrer- 
gation  down  to  more  mundane  tbongs.  ''  Oh,  he 
was  not  in  debt  then ;  he  paid  his  rent,  and  so  on." 

"  Owed  ns  a  fortnight,  Itof  s  aU,  Sir/'  lepUed 
the  landlord,  telling  ^e  truth  like  a  liar ;  for  it 
had  been  previously  aixanged  between  Penelope 
and  binuself  that  JBCarpei^s  little  red  rent4>ook 
should  exhibit  a  deficit  of  twenty-seven  shillings 
and  ninepence.  And  that  was  what  comes  of 
honest  impulses ;  the  truth  was  out,  and  many 
of  Penelope's  hopes  in  the  way  of  spring  milli- 
nery nipped  in  the  bud>  It  happened,  however, 
that  ahe  came  into  the  back  parlour  just  in  time 
to  hear  the  words  owe,  rent,  through  the  slightly- 
opened  doors.  A  bonnet  depended  on  it,  and 
socks  for  two.  To  the  breach  then,  though 
her  back-hair  was  in  a  transitionary  state,  all 
skewers  and  little  tails. 

"Hy  dear,  what^ii^  you  mention  that  insi- 
giifican  little  affair  for?"  she  asked,  coming 
forward  in  charming  eonfiision  at  her  husband's 
heedlesanass.  Eje  winked— in  vain.  "Ifs 
weziytnie  what  you  say,  Sir,"  she  went  on; 
"onepoun'  seven  and  nine  m  a  good  deal  to 
lose,  with  a  family,  and  bread  such  a  horfSol 
price.  But  what  could  we  do  ?  We  couldn't 
be  sewere  on  the  poor  soul,  and  of  course  we 
never  aspect  to  be  recompenged." 

^'Qh!"  ezdaimed  Kiddle,  coming  out  with 
an  idea  and  a  heavy  wink  ^m  the  smoke  in 
which  he  had  eovered  his  confusion,  "  didn't  I 
tell  you  ?  That's  all  right.  He  paid  me  hisself 
t^e  weny  night  he  died.  At  the  Cock  and 
^tQe  it  was  j — ^no,  the  A  Poller's  Arms ;  and 
he  stood  a  quartern  I" 

The  unhappy  Kiddie!  At  the  word,  a 
dark  doud  passed  over  Bichard  Maberly's  face, 
a  pang  passed  through  his  heart,  and  his  hands, 
pipe  and  all,  dropped  on  his  knees.  Thus  it 
^^>  then,  eh?  On  the  very  night  he  died,  the 
pastor's  son  stood  a  quartern  at  the  Cock  and 
bottle.  There  needed  no  more  inquiry  on  that 
^^ ;  it  was  quite  enough  for  one  of  the  spectres, 
at  present 

Followed  a  dlence.  What  Penelope  would 
l^sve  said,  had  her  looks  been  words,  ihe  reader 
ia  too  good  to  guess.  But,  fortunately,  her  at- 
tention was  at  that  instant  aiiested  by  some-one 
or  fiometiliing  in  the  region  of  the  area-railings. 
She  went  to  the  parlour-door,  listened,  and 
finally  disappeared,  with  all  her  tails  beMud  her. 
Then  the  smokers  lifted  their  heads  again. 

''  I — ^I  have  not  seen  the  boy  who  called  on 
me  this  moming,"  faltered  Mr.  Maberly. 

"Did  you  see  the  gal?" 

He  had  not,  he  admitted. 

"Well^  she's  got  him  upstaiis.  Up  in  the 
cockloft.  /  don't  mind  calling  it  a  cockloft;," 
09  added,  hardening  in  transgression.     "But 


she's  a  remarkably  rum  girl,  she  is.  I 
says  to  myself,  that  child  w^n't  Uve!  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  her  to-day.  Sir?  When 
they  come  home,  of  course  the  boy  he  told  us 
whatyousaid,  and  that;  and  we  told  Am  that  it 
were  werry  likely  you  was  some  kind  relatien, 
or  someut,  going  to  adopt  him.  That  was  what 
we  thought,  you  know.  Sir;  werry  likely  we 
was  wrong.  Well,  Polly  went  off  at  that,  like 
a  shot;  but  presently  she  comes  back  and  says, 
'Please,  ma'am,'  says  she  to  my  missis,  'if 
Charlie's  going  away,  we  mightn't  see  him  no 
more.  Will  you  grant  me  a  favour?'  'Name 
it,'  says  my  missis — she's  a  wetry  good  sort— 
'  Name  it,'  says  she.  *  It's  to  let  me  have  a 
holiday  with  Charlie  all  to-day.  Praps  we 
could  have  our  dinner  together  in  my  room !' 
That's  the  cockloft ;  and  there  they  are,  Sir, 
— ^up  there  now." 

''  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  them,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Maberly,  nervously. 

"You  foUer  me,  then;"  rejoined  Kiddle. 
"Hiey  crept  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  a  tiptoe. 
The  door  of  the  dormitory  was  partly  open,  and 
they  looked  in.  There  was  a  little  slanting 
window  at  one  side  of  the  room,  looking  out 
upon  a  sunny  expanse  of  tiles,  and  the  high  blue 
£y;  on  the  siU  also  there  were  six. sweet-peas, 
with  strings  provided,  shooting  from  two  small 
blacking-pots.  Charlie  had  drawn  up  a  box  far 
a  seat  against  this  window;  and  it  afiPorded 
prospect  enough  for  them  as  they  sat  there  to« 
gether,  with  joined  hands. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  sorry  too,  though,"  said 
Mary. 

"  Well,  I  am.  But  I'll  leave  you  my  dog, 
and  come  very  often  to  see  you.  But — I  forgot. 
Crop  costs  a  penny  a  day.    You  can't  keep  him." 

''  I  will,  though,"  said  the  little  woman,  a 
deep  flush  sprea£ng  over  her  cheeks,  and  an 
heroic  little  flutter  at  her  breast. 

"  Not  but  what  I  shall  soon  grow  up  to  be  a 
man,  you  know,"  said  Charlie,  in  a  le-assuring 
tone.  "I'm fourteen  now;  and  that's  coming 
on.     And  then *' 

To  be  continued  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 

Meanwhile — ^that  is,  while  Maberly  was  listen* 
ing  with  a  tear  in  his  eyes  to  the  innocent  talk- 
ing of  Mary  and  Charlie,  Charlotte  was  below.  It 
was  her  rather  old-fashioned  bonnet  which  had 
arrested  Penelope's  attention.  She  saw  her 
descend  into  the  area,  and  went  down  to  meet 
her  with  somewhat  belligerent  intentions.  But 
even  Penelope  was  not  prepared,  skewered  and 
tailed  though  she  was,  to  dance  the  war  dance 
round  a  poor  forlorn  soul-stricken  mother,  come 
looking  for  her  child.  They  understood  each 
other  in  two  seconds;  and  this  was  all  the  easier 
for  the  change  that  Harper  Maberly's  death  and 
her  sudd^  illness  had  made  in  Charlotte.  The 
fierce  proud  look  had  softened,  and  her  eyes 
lay  broad  open  once  more. 

Then  Penelope  told  her  there  was  some-one 
upstairs;. a  gentleman;  name  began  withaM; 
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and  dreadful  cut-up  and  'dieted  he  was,  to  be 
sure.  If  Charlotte  was  only  to  see  him,  she'd 
saj  so.  There ;  if  she  come  upstairs  into  the 
back  parlour,  she  might  sec  him  through  the 
doors  that  opened  into  the  front;  and  nobody 
the  wiser.  At  first  Charlotte  would  not ;  her 
heart  wrestled  with  her,  and  she  would. 

Mr.  Maberly  and  Kiddle  had  just  come  down, 
as  softly  as  they  went  up.  The  former  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fireplace,  his  hands  clasped  hard 
hehind  him,  his  head  bent  on  his  breast,  his 
whole  firame  rocking  to  and  fro :  he  had  to  give 
to  his  emotions.  It  was  plain  at  a  glance  how 
broken  and  remorseful  he  was;  and  Charlotte 
saw  it  at  a  glance. 

''He's  a  good  boy,"  he  half  uttered,  "it's 


plain  he's  a  good  boy.  He  shall  go  irifh  me, 
I  will  do  the  best  for  Mm.  And  that  dear  little 
girl — May  I  take  that  child  under  my  care  too, 
Mr.  Kiddle." 

"Certny  Sir,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  Kfe." 
''  She  shall  be  poor  Charlotte — since  Charlotte 
is  lost  too.     And  so  I  may  atone  a  Httle  for  boft 
wrongs. 

It  was  enough.  Charlotte,  pale  as  monumental 
marble  but  as  firm,  came  into  the  room ;  bat  she 
averted  her  head  as  she  took  his  hand. 
'^Bichard,"  she  said,  "it  is  time  to  forgive 
each  other.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not  too  late  for 
God  to  forgive  us  both." 

(To  he  continued  J 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  MIDDLESEX  BORDER. 

Bt  Gzobgb  Gilfillagaix. 
ai7th0e  of  "  the  80k68tees  of  the  apocetpha,"  "  thbee  ht77n)ee])th  exhibinok,"  etc.  etc. 


Oeeece,  it  is  true,  was  the  land  of  Song,  but  so 
is  Middlesex.  Nor  does  the  resemblance  stop 
here.  Monmouth  and  Macedon  were  not  more 
nearly  alike  than  hoary  Hellas,  and  modem 
Middlesex.  Athens  was  the  capital  of  Greece ; 
Brentford  is  the  capital  of  Middlesex;  the  former, 
he  it  observed,  beginning  with  an  A,  the  latter 
with  a  B,  which  are  undeniably  the  two  first 
letters  of  the  Alphabet.  Undeniably,  we  repeat, 
though  we  know  the  lamentable  scepticism  of 
these  twilight  days  will  deny  anything.  Let  it. 
The  unholy  bowlings  of  Holyoake,  the  crus- 
taceous  and  categorical  captionsness  of  craniolo- 
gical  Combe,  and  the  maniacal  mouthings  of 
Maccall,*  cannot  alter  Everlasting  Truth.  She 
sits  sublime  on  the  rainbow,  and  spits  at  them, 
while  she  works  her  crochet  patterns  on  the 
firmament  with  the  tranquil  constellations  for 
Walter  Evans  and  Co.'s  Best  Boar's  Head.  JFe 
have  travelled  over  the  Everlasting  No,  and 
taken  stock  of  it,  so  we  happen  to  know  more 
than  any  Pio  Nono  that  shall  arraign  us.  If 
Mr.  Carlyle  shall  come  to  a  true  belief  (as  he 
shall,  if  we  can  manage  it)  he  shall  quit  Chelsea 
with  loathing,  and  shall  pitch  his  tent  at 
Clapham.  We  could  point  him  to  a  desirable 
brick-built  messuage  or  tenement,  late  the  resi- 
dence of  a  clerical  fiiend  of  ours,  who  will  let 
it  with  his  Library  of  Ancient   and   Modem 


*  The  resemblanoe  bet«reen  Maccall  and  Macaolay  is 
confined  to  their  names  and  their  noses.  We  ought  to 
Iniow,  for  we  have  met  them  both  at  the  Cool  Hole. 
Macaolay  is  the  stouter  man  of  the  two,  and  generally 
Bngs  "The  heart  bowed  down,**  while  Maoeall  prefers 
•*  Shivery  Shakery,  the  Man  that  couldn't  get  warm."  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  infernal  tastes  of  Modem  Scep- 
ticism that  the  latter  always  has  his  kidneys  demUed, 
We  hope  he  majr  never  have  his  kidneys  devilled  in  any 
other  sense.  This  is  strong  lanffuage,  bat  yoa  will  find 
r  in  cfor  Three  Hnndredl^  ExhiMtion. 


Theology  from  Aquinas  to  Cumming,  all  com- 
plete.    Let  Modem  Scepticism  beware ! 

Greece,  we  said,  resembled  Middlesex,  and  if 
it  does  not,  we  cannot  help  it.  It  lis  true,  Kew 
has  been  called  the  capital  of  Brentford,  but 
then,  at  Athens,  every  pillar  and  odumn  had  a 
capital,— -often  foliated,  just  as  Kew  has  its 
gardens.  Kor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  as 
Athena  the  Ancient  had  her  Anstides,  Akibi- 
ades,  and  Areopagus,  so  Brentford  had  its  tailor 
in  Billy  Button.  **  The  mountains  looked  on 
Marathon.''  Primrose-hill  looks  on  KeatiBh* 
town.  **  Marathon  looked  oa  the  sea."  Batter- 
sea-bridge  looks  on  Citizen  C  steam-boat*.  Mr. 
Carlyle  knows  this,  for  Cheyne-walk,  or  Bot 
(or  whatever  it  is, — anything  is  good  enough  for 
him)  is  hard  by,  even  as  the  Delectoble  MountaiiL^ 
were  within  view  of  the  Celestial  City.  Every- 
where it  is  the  same,  in  Greece  and  in  Middle- 
sex.  Everywhere  the  same  seething  hopes> 
fears,  passions,  welter  along  the  broad  highway 
of  Blstory,  like  a  wailing  crocodile  caught  under 
a  cabbage-net  in  the  Canongate ;  and  Etermty, 
with  its  baton  and  emblematic  all-round  collar, 
keeps  shooting  **  Move  on !"  Dante  and  Pobbs 
are  perhaps  the  only  poete  who  have  th(h 
rougUy  apprehended  this,  and  hissed  it  foiu 
to  the  world  in  foaming  verse  of  "linW 
sweetness  long-drawn  out."  Shakspere  dis- 
cerned it  through  a  mist,  and  made  moutb  at 
it.  Milton  heard  it  a&r  aS,  and  cnunpled  it 
into  his  pocket  Cowper  had  it  under  his  very 
nose,  and  snuffled  over  it      Only  yesterday, 


•  A  derer  friend  of  oun  C»<J  '^  he  ob"*"*^^ 
oar  Three  Hundredth  Exhibition  tb«t  nooeof  oar  ftMO^ 
are  more  than  "dcver'O.has  jn«t  obierved  to jn  «*« 
Batteraea-bridga  is  in  Surrey.  We  set  dawn  this  cnu- 
dsm  fot^  whaUt  18  worth.,   We  hare  »  time  to  «•»« 
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Tennyson,  oalled  upon  it  and  left  his  card. 
Dante  and  Dobbs  done,  of  all  the  Children  of 
8oiigt  hare  hieroglyphed  it  gorgeously  on  sub- 
terranean pyramids  of  fire,  that  all  men  may 
ran  and  read,  and,  reading,  run  away,  in  case 
they  find  the  dernngdo  of  Dobbs  and  J)ante  too 
much  for  them. 

Greece  had  its  Blind  Homer,  and  Middlesex 
has  its  Blind  Billy.  We  did  not  know  Homer 
in  the  flesh,  but  Blind  Billy  we  do  know,  soul, 
body,  and  breeches.  Homer  sang ;  so  does  Billy. 
Homer  had  a  flowing  beard ;  Billy  has  a  beard 
of  a  week's  growth.  Homer  nodded;  Billy  has 
been  quodded.  The  Homeric  unity  has  been 
disputed;  we  may  fairly  dispute  the  unity  of 
Blind  Billy's  collection  of  new  and  pop'lar 
songs.  The  points  of  contrast  are  no  less 
striking.  Billy  has  a  dog;  Homer  had  not. 
Billy  wears  oast-off  shoes  or  boots;  Homer 
wore  sandals  or  went  barefoot.  Blind  Billy 
is  sometimes  a  nuisance;  Homer,  like  our- 
selyes,  never  was.  Seven  (or  seventeen,  we 
forget  which)  cities  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  Homer;  it  is  definitely 
known  that  Blind  Billy  was  bom  in  Cow  Cross. 
And  we  might  multiply  such  items  ad  infinitum, 
if  we  liked  to  take  the  trouble.  But  we  shall 
only  add  upon  this  point  the  significant  circum- 
stance, that  when  we  once  inquired  of  Billy 
what  he  thought  of  the  Polyphemus  of  Chelsea, 
he  shook  bis  head  doubtfully,  and  intimated 
his  lack  of  apprehension  by  an  expressive  grunt. 
We  verily  believe  that  the  reign  of  Carlylism 
is  over.  In  our  Three  Hundredth  Exhibition 
of  ourselves  and  other  people  (who  ought  to  be 
proud  of  their  company),  we  have  flung  it  in 
the  teeth  of  Modem  Bcepticism  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  a  foul  stomach.  We  repeat  it,  and  only 
call  upon  this  Orson  of  Infidelity  to  throw 
off  the  mask  he  has  so  long  worn  to  the  confu- 
sion and  blasting  of  the  fertile  oases  of  thought 
in  the  most  unctuous  idiosyncracies  of  our  day 
and  generation ;  to  say  definitely,  once  for  all, 
what  is  his  opinion  of  things  in  general,  and  of 
.  Us  and  our  writings  in  particular ;  and,  now 
We  have  exposed  the  indigestion,  neither  he  nor 
his  disciples  can  hide  for  a  moment  longer,  any 
more  than  they  could  put  railway  goggles  on  the 
sun  and  moon,  clear-starch  the  Atlantic,  or 
pillory  an  earthquake, — will  he  take  Cockle's 
pills,  or  wiU  he  not  ? 

We  said  that,  as  the  Homeric  unity  had  been 
disputed,*  so  the  unity  of  Blind  Billy's  collec- 
tion of  new  and  pop'lar  songs  might  be  dis- 
puted. We  might  have  gone  further,  and  said 
disproved,  for  we  have  disproved  it.  What  is 
the  trae  cause  of  the  wonderful  hold  such  com- 
positions as  those  sung  and  sold  by  Blind  Billy 
have  of  the  hearts  of  the  People  ?    Let  us  first 


inquire,  What  is  Poetry  ?*  Thomas  Fuller  said, 
"  The  Pyramids,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten 
their  Pounders."  Now,  Fuller  and  Bacon  are 
not  much  alike,  but  both  say  good  things  now 
and  then;  for  our  own  parts,  we  couLd  not 
"  sleep  o'  nights"  if  every  sentence  we  wrote 
did  not  contain  a  good  thing,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  amazing  power  of  our  critical  papers. 
However,  what  we  were  going  to  observe  was, 
that  Poetry,  like  the  Pyramids  (how  important 
is  a  P),  has  forgotten  itself  and  its  origin,  and 
that  it  is  our  mission  to  put  all  that  to  rights — 
(Bacon  was  a  Chancellor ;  Fuller  was  a  Divine 
— ^Bacon  held  the  great  seal ;  Fuller,  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  it,  could  have  made  capital 
sealing-wax — Bacon,  when  a  barrister  of  Gray's 
Inn,  examined  witnesses;  Fuller's  wit  was  every 
whit  his  own  witness — ^Bacon  was  of  the  eartl^ 
earthy ;  FuUer,  notwithstanding  his  name,  lived 
a  life  of  pure  gold  and  not  of  fuller' s-earth— 
Byron,  that  maniacal  baboon  with  a  singed  tail, 
holds  a  middle '  place  between  the  two) — ^What 
then  is  poetry  ? 

There  are,  every  tyro  in  criticism  knows,  six 
great  schools  or  varieties  in  Poetry-r-the  nomi- 
native, the  genitive,  the  accusative,  the  dative, 
the  vocative,  and  the  ablative.  To  these  some  add 
a  seventh,  allied  to  the  vocative,  namely,  the  pro- 
vocative. In  all  varieties,  the  disjunctive  conj  unc- 
tion requires  a  verb  in  the  singular — a  rule  which 
does  not  apply  to  criticism,  as  I  have  exempli- 
fied in  my  several  Exhibitions.  In  Poetry  there 
are  three  degrees  of  comparison — Good,  Better, 
Best,  with  their  correlatives,  Bad,  Worse,  Worst. 
When  bad's  the  best,  the  best  may  be  said  to 
have  the  worst  of  it.  When  the  vocative  merges 
into  the  provocative,  the  critic  is  entitled,  nay, 
compelled  in  virtue  of  his  high  and  holy  function, 
— ^for  every  true  critic  is,  like  ourself,  a  poet, — to 
merge  his  ordinary  style  in  the  accusative ;  the 
mass  of  readers  on  such  occasions  generally  pre- 
ferring the  ablative,  and  saying,  "  Take  it  away." 
All  recent  poems,  such  as  Fcstus,  Balder,  the 
Life-Drama,  Night,  and  the  Soul,  are  more  or  less 
filled  to  repletion,  to  the  very  bursting  of  the 
Orphic  waistband,  to  the  very  standing-up  and 
unbuttoning  of  the  Infinite  itself, — ^with  thoughts 
that  wander  through  Eternity,  and  chaff  the 
cabmen  of  space  about  Arcturus,  Orion,  and 
the  Pleiades ;  with  beatings  of  mighty  hearts,  to 
recognise  which  would  require  a  stethoscope 
longer  than  the  "  deep  and  i"eadful  organ-pipe" 
of  the  thunder ;  with  those  profound  questions, 
uplifted  to  the  very  bowels  of  the  world — 
"  Whence  am  I  ?  —What  is  my  future  destiny, 
and  will  my  present  lover  prove  true  ? — ^What, 
who,  and  where,  is  Eliza  ?"  Our  modem  school 
of  poets,  having  learned  to  bruise  their  oats,  can 


*  We  have  a  work  in  bond  which  is  to  settle  that 
SMtter.    It  is  progressing  slowly  but  surely,  as  a  great 
.  work  shoQld.    W«  are  neitber  a  Spbinx  nor  a  turbot. 


*  A  clever  friend  informs  us  Mr.  Macaulay  is  writing, 
in  coi\juaction  with  Qcorge  Dawson  and  Brigham  Yonng, 
a  I>efence  of  Mormooism.  This  is  just  what  we  should 
have  expected  from  the  diaracter  of  the  man  and  his 
style. 


:^» 
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aflbrd  to.g^pt) . %ii; PegftWWSr i:^  .aad .gal- 
lantly from  galaxy  to  .geJasy  ^aod  baok  agaiiiy 
not  BtoppiAg  ixf  Tpscy  the  toUs,  or  to  t&ke  re^sli- 
ment,  tfafOQ^h-  a'  gian  ^f  ^«  «aid  d;  stfndwicli  may 
be  had  for  foli^ieiLee  in  fu  Seorpionis,  and  the 
Teetotallers  have  engaged  ttie  Milky- Way  for 
the  purpoise  of  efe6ting  Temperance  Hotels. 
Loolcjat  the  poetry  of  Browning.  Is  it  not,  as 
yre  hare  said,  in  our  last  Exhibition — a  tissne  of 
sulphnreouB  glitter,  a  eoraUine  d^osit  of  theo- 
sophic  libidinousnesd,  a  Niag{tfa  of  lorismatic  jar- 
gon, a  yell  of  smuggled  self-satis&ction?  Perhaps 
Sro\W9g  ia  not  a  young  man  exactly,  but  he  was 
once;  ^md  if  he  is  not,  Alexander  Smith  is,  and 
we  have  heard  both  sneeze.  Browning's  is  the 
sneeze  of  a  man;  Smith's  of  a  god.  Smith 
wakes  the  ocjioos;  BroT\Tiing  wakes  the  baby; — 
the  genfle  Elizabeth — ^what  depths  of  agony 
piled  mountains  high,  and  rather  higher  on  the 
HWiote pferhap^,  are  there  not  mher  poetry!— 
lobks-  ^  up  from  '  Bion  and  Moschns,  to  say 
"  Kofaert !"  Smith  sneezed  in  his  handkerchief 
^-^Brbwtiing,  with  that  recklessness  which  cha- 
^^icterised' Minerva  when  she  sprang  all  armed 
from  the  head  of  'Jove  without  givmg  the  god 
time  to  arrange  with  his  ^medical  man  for  a 
silver  plat^,  savagely  splashes  the  whole  neigh- 
bonrhood,  and  never  begs  pardon.  There  are 
covert  allusions  to  his  feelings  on  these  occasions, 
it  ids  FaCrtipelsus.  But  on  th6  whole  we  think 
the  fen^efze  of'SiAlththe  more  transcendent,  as 
Sfriii  fctei^nly  mlsefeptible  of  a  greater*  variety  of 
modulation,  compasses  a  more  resonant  ferocity, 
and  BW^Hfeto'a  ditiiierclosein  a  chaotic  ut  de 
poitrine,  Gcrild'iraascy  never  sneezes.  Baptised 
in  fire  as  he  has  bqen,  he  seldom  takes  cold.  In 
that  long  nighiof  agoi^y  through  which  he  passed 
in  his  earlier  days^  in  the  joyous  springtide  of 
his  luscious  yotith,  he  took  rappee  as  Robert 
Hall  took  laudanum,  and  destroyed,  we  fear  for 
ever,  the  pristine  sensibility  of  his  olfactory 
<tt^an.  If  Mr.  Massey  shall  ever  come  to  a 
tnie  tm  of  his  no»e,  he  shall  be  a  sadder  and  a 
ivIb^  ihon  for  it ;  then,  indeed,  he  shall  sit  on 
the  point  of  Cleopatra's  needle  without  pricking 
hMftself,  flinfflng  cbppers  to  the  Syrens,  and 
shontiiig  IttstUy,  Ifho'a  afraid  ? 

We  proudly  transcribe  here  febme  sentences  to 
be  found  in  a  MS.  of  ours  Written  when  we  were 
newly  of  age,  and  neivor  published  because  it  was 
too  good  by  half.  Our  anticipations  have  been  sig- 
naaiyfolfilldd.  "Itisobjected"--8aidwe— "that 
people  will  not  wad  poetry  now-a-dayis.  JF&n't 
they?  Just  wedt  tiu  we  wtite  the  eriticisms, 
and  show  Ibem  what*B  what !"  Tears  have 
elapsed — ^wo  do  write  the  criticism»---people  do 
read  poetiy^.  now  ^we  have  diaoiplined  their 
feculties — and  we  are  entitled  to  our  meed  of 
pxaiae.  The  age  ia  greatly  indebted  to  us.  It 
18  now  awako^  ^  oalJLed  it  We  broiaght  up 
its  shaving- wat^  and  its  boots.  Only  Carlyle 
and  his  crew^arken'tiie  way.  We  said  in  our 
first  Exhibition^  that  we  onee  walked  with  him 
jiloBg  a  moonlit  zpad  on  .a  aummer^s  night,  and 


drank . jo^.^isgiisrioua ta&j  while  hpr/em- and 
anon,  "  bared  biB  head,  as  if  in  revewace."  It 
has  anoe  struck  us  that  be  taay  have  bared  his 
head  because  it  was  warm;  but  we'^^  not  be 
hard  upon  him-^let  him  have  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Prosaic  criticism  we  cannot  bear;  it  is 
a  horror  and  a  nuisanoe.  ^'  A  drunkard  oongng 
the  moon,"  (so  common,  so  natural!) — ^'amaaiac 
foaming  at  some  magmficent  statue "  (ask  Br. 
Forbes  Winslow)— "  a  ruffian  crushing  roses  on 
the  way  to  his  midn:\ght  plunder"  (see  Old 
Bailey  Eeports) — ^*'is  but  a  type  of  the  sad  woric" 
which  some  critics  make  in  treatijag  imaginatvi^ 
productions. 

This  is  poetry.  And  such  are  poetn  Wki 
ia  the  true  secret  of  the  hold  which  tMiu  $f  M? 
poetry  in  the  Cantos  of  Blind  Biily  has  fipm  tk 
mind  and  heart  of  the  people?  We  repeat  ^ 
question, — ^What  is  the  secret  ?  We  awiwr  the 
question — Geottts.  Only  genius  can  accwniM 
the  thing  of  which  geaiiua  alone  is  capable. 
What  is  Genius  f  "0  thou  miserable  mMyaai 
bigot  of  the  first  magnitude  V  Oenias  is  vbat 
thou  canst  never  compass,  and  Ifft  that,  miflioe 
unto  thee — or  read  our  Exhibition^  and  grow 
clear-sighted  as  thou  readest !  Geaius  dwefe 
not  in  Blue-books,  nor  revels  ia  rttwt 
puddles.  It  walks  the  desert  of  tbe  Sw^ 
lasting  No,  and  when  it  is  tired,  straddles 
on  a  camel's  hunch.  It'nodff  to  do'ttiw 
sky,  and  shakes  hands  with  <Jhe*wal!ili?Jtoe»of 
the  forest.  It  bathes  in  Bcautyitad  Aftriijooe 
itself  in  the  Terrible.  It  breakfast^  inHatfes, 
lunches  with  the  Gnomes,  dines  with  Solitude, 
teas  by  itself,  and  sups  witii  the  iFairieft.  -  ^  ps* 
tronises  the  Stenrs,  and  rather  likes'  the  Ocean. 
It  rolls,  in  ever  varying;  never  (HmMtetric'drcIo, 
in  an  eternal  orbit  of  unohangiog  0feiy»  ^ 
flashes  into  the  darknese  spaErhieB^of'ligbtand 
warblings  -of  song,  that '  march  'laajertictily 
through  the  loitering  yeaK,  arid  n^i^  e<yme  io 
anything  definite.  Such  is  Geniujs-  TSuxaW  ^ 
genius.     Dobbs  has  genius.  ., 

It  was  while  -atayinj^  With  a'  IkxtAm  'fttod 
that  we  became  acquainted  wMi  'Mud' "Mr- 
Something  in  the  man's  appearftnc^  tttewtrd 
us,  and  we  bought  his  Budget  of 'Bong*  Mtich 
that  it  contained  was  poor  m  Hieuj^'  a^d  in 
expression — much  was  pdsoned  by  ^  ff»Mj 
prevalent  virus  of  modem  Scepticism,  mnflh  Vi» 
sensual,  some  were  rascally  bad.  ^lall,'ou  &» 
whole,  we  were  pleased  with  our  peipjyvwtJii 
and  have  sought  out  Blind  Billy  mote  .tbaaaM* 
when  we  have  visited  the  metropolis.  Ve  life 
to  patronise,  andfhe  man  seeflied  "tb  reHsfedur 
very  talk, — as  well  he  miight. 

In  the  last  budget  of  poetry  we  pmtihawd  of 
BiUy,  we  ftnoied  we  raedgniaed  tli^i  btfdTof 
Dobbs  in  more  tbn^oiie  of  the  waipwittW 
and  instantfy  wrote  td  him  to  te8t;4fi»  afCttit^y 
of  our  suspicions.  He  sent  lis  a^V^ttod^ 
manly  letter,  atetmg  that  «ie  'po^  •#«  |*"W 
out  wOTe  undoubteSly  Wi,  htskP^ft^SJ^ 
found  <heir  way  into  print  vi^uJk  W.  w®^' 


it  isMKi  £T:as'-3dBiiajAjgf'W'ihi^jMiaMac.'MiltEL 
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Dobbs,  iM  Hate-  dotiedo,eVei!'  aluce,  years  ago,  he 
fltot  lis  a  pteket'  6f  ItS*.  in  verse  for  onr  critidil 
opinion,  '^e  called  to  mind  npon  reflection, 
ihat jdstas^e-reoeiv^dthis packet,  an fteqitaint- 
tooe  whofti  we  kne^  to  be  soaked  in  Carl;^sm 
«nd  EmenBoidamsm,  and  who,  indeed,  was  on 
boifing  terms  with  Maccall,  dropped  in;  and 
that  we  had  occasion  to  step. into  another  room 
dtii^  his'  stay.  There  was  something  awkward 
in  his  manner  at  departure,  and  it  has  struck  ns, 
as  it  will  strike  the  readejr,  that  this  disciple  of 
Settt^odoiy^faad  put  in  his  pocket  some  of 
Dobbs's  compodtions  (the  packet  lay  open),  and 
Hiat'he  afterwards  disposed  of  them  to  Gatnach 
Ar  what  iheiy  would  fetch.  We  know  he  had 
been  reading  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith,  and 
ilMr  Imdo  not  misjudge  the  man.  Let  us  leave 
Mm  to*  his  Conscience,  and  snatch  Dobbs  from 
Cataach. 

F^t  Thit  manly  simplieity,  knowledge  of 
htEtaan  natitre,  and  unaffected  pathos,  which  we 
b«re  en  former  occasions  claimed  for  Dobbs,  aH 
mmre  ^rtnkitig  iHustntion  in  the  following 
rotoaiiiit;"  which  we  fearlessly  rank  with  any- 
IfeiBg  to '  be  found  in  Tennyson.  Indeed,  it 
i<n)i!nded  us  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  and  of 
indibwW:— 

r    T!Mf§]m&^ax^irii9^  a&  I  have  boea  told, 
^eoc  th«  banks  of  the  Sbannon  iu  a  lofty  inaii«OB» 
,    Aerparents  claimed  great  stores  of  gold. 
'HAr  fafo  wiis  black  as  a  mveif  s  feather, 

'ler  ftttnand  fetttures  deKpribe  wbo  can  ? 
BotfetiUf  ftU  hHy  bekmgt  to  aatoreb 

^^l  VI  kl?o  witb  a  wnraaUaaiu 

8wd0lJI|ryAfl&  with  h«r  lore  waa  walking, 
SSorfiitber  tord  tbea-and  nearer  drew, 
•Aqd^  (]^  tffU9  lovera  ware  fondly  talking, 
.    la  ange^  l^op^  tWa  ^er  Anther  flew. 
Xo^ulldla  dungeon  was  his  intention, 
'  Tb  ptft  tme  k>ve  he  contrived  a  plan — 

Sqw  e^iifwifitely  £««  that  touch-^''  'Tis  folly 
filQnga,to^|^atm        iBut  mark  the  delioacy  of 

m,  "    *' 

Wfwcoffrw^oaih  iba;b*a  i^  vUe  to  wwUion, 
^^^'d^gfif^iM^  6ur  ooa  from  JUet  secvant-man. 

llfeaA'what  fether,  with  conrentional  notions, 
^wKiM  nbt  pursue  exactly  the  course  Bobbs 
J'fAc^s  to  deseribe,  in  ease  his  daughter  feU 
inlov*  ^/^Oa  B  footman  ?    ^'He  built  a  dungeon," 

we'fWttUd— 

./ 

^ft.baffl^a  dungeon  of  bricka  and  mortar, 
wiili  a  ffigbt  of  steps,  for  'twas  underground. 

Dm  food  be  gave  her  was  bread  and  water, 
'     'Wf^oftljrbbwr  that  Air  her  was  flonnd. 
I  ThifctiiaiHt  dbyhaimeroBl  beat  bar, 

Qr^fttoit  iithic  ffhtr  thM  bMBO. 

i*4  *tjP??Sir'M  ^  •"  "«n  door, 
^e  %>wM  ttt  iraK^'df  au  this  nation. 


'   nVaitit^iikleit(itt»-h6t6iieawlAi^loAWe       '' 
To  gain  retoaiei»4iii'lbr  Utaf^'Aiait,     '•'   '     '  • '   <  i 
He  gain'd  hia  olvect^  tod  fcaad/Ua  txM^OM^-         '    i 
That  kind  and  ftithlbl  y^wg  aer)raiiWm«a« 

Some  clothing  haboaghi.and  bwiigU  it'to  her,.  ■ 

At  man's  apparel  her  to  dvsguise. 
Crying  for  your  sake  I'll  face  your  /athe^y 

To  see  me  here  it  will  him  surprise. 
When  her  cmd  fkther  brought. bread  and  water, 

Tb  call  hit  danghter  heiiieii  btgan. 
Said  Edwin  enter,  I've  daas^d  .ypundanghter. 

And  I  Witt  sofibiv-^yoiir  aeeaaolb-iiNji. 

Her  father  fouid  'twas  his  dangl^ter  vahUVd*^ 
Now  mark, — ^how  ttttillingly  the  firfihetf s  rage 
is   touched-^nothing   can    be  'finer   or   more 
expresdve:-  •     ■ 

Then  like  a  Bon  he  did  roar,  , 

He  said  ^m  Ireland  you  shall  be  btfunsh'd,^  ' 
Or  with  mj  broad-swOrd  I'll  spill  your  gore. 

Dobbs  exoels  in  ihe  art  of  po«$tie4igbt  w^ 
shade.  This  burst  of  ^iry  ,is  b^OAtifiuly  fqjjh 
traated  with  the  lover's  nond^alanise.  'fjix^efei, 
said  Edwin,*'  steals  upon  the  oar  .with  a  '/.4]4^U& 
dying  fiall,"  after,  "  III  spill  your  gjore/!  ^f^rp^ 
".like  a  Uon  "  by  the  bwed  parent  ij^  ^  t  ... .  \ 

j^greedysaidEdwioi.aaaJbyaotkiiinek.  ^ 

Since  her  Tve  free'd  now  do  9U  yqi^can^     1   :  .   • ' 

Foreive  your  daughter  111  die  with  pl^a^urf^  ,  ,  ,t 
The  one  in  fatdt  is  your  servaut-mah. 

Equally  striking  is  the  sudden  ro^m^oja  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  £itbej;9  >ind  ^  siyeetly 
natural  act  of  proi^tration.  uppn  tbei  Aungcon 
floor: — 

When  her  father  found  him  so  teDder-b^ari^d^ 

Then  down  he  fell  on  the  dan^^n  floor, 
He  said  true  lovers  should  not  be  parted. 

Since  love  can  enter  an  Sron  door. 
Then  soon  they  jcnn'd  to  be  pasted  never*  ' 

To  roll  in  nches  this  young  coupiaean^ 
This  fair  young  lady,  'midst  rural  pleasoTf^* 

Lives  blest  for  ever  with  her  sorvant-man.    . 

This  is  true  poetry,  and  the  denouetneoi  .is 
moat  artistically  tdd.  We  vann^  £irbear  ra* 
marking  that  a  poet  of  in&riorpretawona.would 
probably  have  giyen  us  a  detailed  account  o£  Urn 
building  of  the  gloomy  subtecranean  dungf^on ; 
we  should  have  been  told  what  was'  giten  pet 
hundred  for  the  brickes,  how  the  "  ero^iEitber" 
laid  on  the  mortar,  what  he  beat  .the  inaiden 
with,  and  how  nwmy  strokes  begav«  h^r  at  a 
time.  Dobbs  wisely  .laaves  all  >  thin.  to.  the  imat 
gination. 

The  save  qualiliea  receive  equally  powerful 
illuatratioaiiLiba^ubj^iaed  yoeiau  Itifi;itii4bi^ 
fonn  of  a  Dialogue,  and  will  hear  fiotupariaim 
with  the  Ifutbrown.Maid,  or  Edwin  aod-iEmiiH^ 
It  ia  eatitladi— 
Tomra  vnvuAu  op  Tttb  botai  ^a^m^  "huaaC 

One  lovely  morning  I  was  walking,     . 

In  the  merry  monthof  May, 
AJmia  a  BMart  young  pair  wetetaDda^,'         •     ' 

I  overheard  .what  they  did  ■y.r       ,1   .     . 
ThaonaaypeavpdalQVQlymdMkn,'    -  u. 

Seemiai^y  in  grief  and  j^w ;,    ,  '   ';  ;  ..-it 
The  other  was  a  gay  young  soldier,    -,,,'•  ,   .,  . 

Aaelj«ittfitttte'waggOtftiWti:^  '  '•^•"  "  '^" 
2a2 
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'  X  iie*er  mt«&4ed  to  doceivo,  j<hi« 

^  dearest  N^nqy  shun  dismay. 
"^ '  Pm  going  to  crosdtbe  ra^ng  ocenti, 
' '  And  if  famM  lauivls  I  should  gain, 
'  '■  "I  nftay  rettkm  trith  hSgh  prottotidu, 
.,    /     )And  bid  fatDweU*  the  waggon  tram. 

>  '   *  SapfiMe  yott*  pardnta  you  oflteded, 
,     .4A»dXiik>illdmthebataefilU? 
,  iTllfia  vbao  yo«r  aoldier'a  Ufa  is  aodad, 
'   2    ,  Alas '  n<»  irieDd  youll  find  at  all. 
jBeslde^  IF  yoa  are  such  a  ranger, 
'     '   •  •    '  Tou'U  hare  to  cross  the  ra^ng  main ; 
•      >^fio^  a  atranger^oaooli  danger, 
>>..')    !  fihy  &reweU  W tim  waggon  train. 

A^*fi4,^xviB  notice  a  charming  delicacy  of  expres- 
^ii^nttathe  pa;rt  of  Dohbs.  "We  thmk  it  even 
crtpdb  Al6xali4er  Smifli's : 

/  ,,   J  \j  titer  silken  bodice  was  anUu»i4» 

^'Mj  arm  was  ttembUng  round  her  waist. 

Bu^  t))y^,  JDobbs  is  a  maoied  man,  like  Massey^ 
wIm:)!^.^  alao  resembles  in.  having  his  Welling- 
tpo/lf.  Afggetd  and  do.ubla-welted,  aaid  in  a  certain 
'^^^uAh.and  swell  of  pielodious  song  which 
hy^mes,,tQ|e  reoj^r  along  till  ho  stops  to  take 
Wi^>>^9o4  Ifiip^  0$^  tfie  steaming  perspiration. 
^fiM^  t^iireijer,  p  ^be  wiJfonn  effect  of  goad 
fipP^Jrii  wd  iust  :what  iRe^es  poetiy  a  blessing 
i^>fi^j5rn (?f  glory;.  .  ,.     , 

,>j  \  /-  i^o.n^t  We^ine  h«*  behind j 
^,^ . ,.  ^'d  bid.adi^i^  to  each  relation  ; — 
^e  a  soldier  true  and  kind. 
WM  Tf^;,^  or  in'torrow,  I  wfl!  follow, 
i\U1it}  i  7T^86«UH»yow  eM  and  drown  your  pain, 
And  in  the  battle  hear  the  rattle 
^  ,^.,..  SH^fpnf  xpysl  wiiggon  train. 

How  pathetic!  how  simple  I—'*  Fou  know  my 
iiiuatum/**  Bnt  in  the  imteanests  of  common 
moraHty/H^  l!»i»tsaf  ire  do  not  think  marriage 
should  have  been  ^ctiade  the  afterthought  on  young 
WiUiam'stpatt  it  would  appear  to  have  been.  In 
the  coUoi^^  edition  of  his.ppems,  which  we  un- 
derstand Mr.  Boga0  kas  in  hand,  let  Dobbs  sec 
to  this:    '^  •'  -     >  ' 

Since  jF^p  seen  a^mfich.  nndsMited^ 

Nancy,  rU  ne'«r  bidnditti ; 
m  ask  the,  £ftvoiir^  if  'tia  granted, 

Before  I  go  to  manrv  yon. 
Ill  guard  jny.  ranger  tbroogh  eachidang^, 

And  from  the  foe  in  Jranoe  and  Spun : 
So  Heavoa  protect  toong  faithful  Mary» 

And  Willuua  of  tlte  waggon,  tndn. 

Every  heart  ^rffl  echo  the  pious  aspiration  with 
which  this  verse  concludes.  But  we  hasten  to 
^^aote  one  morcf  poem  $n  a  similar  strain,  which 
we  leave  to  produce  its  own  legitimat«  effect, 
-with  tliis  single  observati«n,*^tiiat  it  strikingly 
resembles  Ab^aadfir  Smith's  ^'iVige  ftnd  the 
Lady,"  and  CohHrid^'^  «<  Asidmi  Mariner'': 

THE  FooB  .naifmwmr'ft  bos^. 
It  wisdmm in  tb^loHOfliidibapQ^rlMydid  waUfler, 

By  hisihends  be  waftMg||oM.(hft]MkM«od4ected, 
Xy^  Kitle  fiahe9m>Ji0|bft>AcA9iqr  tarn  home. 


Cryiai^«b«M<i9*my«(ltegeyi>rtw1U»«l^^  * 

Alas!  they're»ttgoai^w&ic^xaniUKraiet»«)ato 
IMIior  died  tipoci  lier  pOlow  formy  &th«  in  the  biHinr. 
Cried  tbe  poor  littleidienBAn^a  boy  fiur  swarf  liEomhttDe. 

0  bitter  was  t^  n^gUt,  loudly  roared  the  thnnder, 
The  lightening  did  flash,  and  the  ship  was  oTeEOome; 
The  mast  I  clasped  soon  and  I  reached  my  naU?e  groond. 
In  the  deep  I  left  my  father,  and  far  aw^*^  from  home. 

1  waited  on  the  beach  while  around  me  coU'd  the  wat^ 
t  waited  on  the  beach,  but,  ali^I  no  father  qime. 

So  now  I  am  a  ranger,  exposed  to  ev'ry  danger.    - 
Cried  tbe  poor  li^TUe  Sherman's  boy,  and  lhL^4w«y  fWifli 

home* 
Then  a  lady  sbb  hesad  hhn.  ahe  open'd  bcf  wiiia^, 
And  intd  her  hoQse  she  bid  him  to  doniB*    >     • 
The  tenia  fell  from  her  eyes^  as  ^i»  JM^*d  to  Ui 

mournful  cries,  1       ' 

Of  the  poor  fisherman's  boy  so  far  away  from  home. 

Then  she  begsed  of  her  father  to  find  him  employmeiii. 
She  begg'd  of  her  father  no  more  to  Jetbim  roam; 
Then  her  father  said  don't  grieve  me,  the  bqy  he  shaSS 

not  leave  me. 
Poor  boy  I  will  relieve  thee  so  far  away  from  home. 

Many  years  he  laboured  to  please  his  noble  master, 

Many  years  he  laboured,  in  time  a  man  became  ; 

And  now  he  tells  each  stranger  the  ha>rd«hipn  and  toe 

danger. 
Of  a  poor  Httla  fisherman's  boy  whoa  ftx  a^tay  ibm 
home.  *     . 

Secondly,  Dobbs  has  a  fund  of  passjjga^  aaJ 
would  compete  with  Moore  and  CatuUu^  on  their 
own  ground,  if  he  thought  it  worthi  ha#  ^^Kk 
In  proof  of  thisy  we  adduce  tbe  f  oU^wing  l^m 
warble,  which  was  among  liid  ^tolebipiKms.  it 
is  Dobbs  in  every  line*  thou^  so  4iffi9fieiit^«9 
the  pceoeding  speeimfiiis:^-* 

THB  PACXOBT  QTXU 

The  sun  was  just  ruing  cms  &i«  Jib^rdii]!  »qMtg» 
The  birds  from  the  bnms  ao  sweafly  did  liitg^ 
Where  tiie  lads  and  the  laasea  «>  merrily  monog. 
To  yonder  IsTge  building  their  Iftbontbiigifu      ' 
I  spied  a  fair  damsel  more  brighter  than  Yenns, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  roseatton&e  could  her  excel. 
Her  akin  tike  the  Mly  that  gnlwa  in  yon  Tsdb^^.    '' 
This  bloommg  young  goddess^  tta»ikctary^iL  ^  -  "* 

I  stepp'd  up  to  her  this  beautiful  creature. 
She  cast  upon  nie  a  prond  \9K^  of  di^dai%^  /  *  \  • 
^tand  back  sir  she  cried  and  do  not  insult 'm^, 
Tho*  poor  I  am,  poverty  is  no  ain.  ^ 

I  said  my  fair  damsel  no  bordi  is  Msn^Bd^ 


But  one  fnroor  grant  me  pruQr  where  do  jUm^iMii 
At  hon^e  sir  she  answered,  was  floiOff  ta^inf^j^it  ^ 
I  am  but  a  hard  working  factory  girL      „   ^    .  .. 


latoodsUaiaax'dwIuleimherlgMU,.-!  i :; 

Such  modesty  and  prudence  .beforetne'ef  dij^^^  --  . 
I  said  my  sweet  charmer  my  soul'^  great  ^hmji^^ 
If  you  will  go  with  me  a  lady  shall  be.  /,..,, 

She  said  nr,  temptations  are  used  in  idl  ToJ^bfpk,  ' ' 
Go  marry  a  Wy  and  yon  f^  do'wefl,    -'   •»--^*' 
So  let  me  alone  ur,  the  bdUinsa  rii]^(u4iJiJ«  ^u  " ' 
I  am  but  a  hard  working  .^otffy^g^^j  q  b.ib  -t     ' 

I  itood  inn  flatter,  Itn^w'itol  ^W^^M^^^n^Klk 
Young  CnpU  tiie  gsdtaa^my  Uaut  hita^taBpH^''  " 
I  said  Imraly  maidi£  yvi^not  btimirlMdelu  iiM.i  i 
My  life  I  wiU  waste  in  some  iRMSJi^i^jfejiiT  ,^^^^*.' 
What  pleasure  in  treasure  where  fore  rt  «j?Wifflij  - 
Yomr  beauty  upon  me  has  liowrwi  %fir  *;; 

PUttttTf  you  4HM%^Md  mMi^alkimn  ^T^ 
Tr>iwminiibiMilmnlnsiftirfiiif|^nnl  Siuol  aui  <i^ 


A,  ^9JUKB'jix^jmB^mmin»sf  w^vfm'Mws^uv^^ 
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llie  bdbitiiey  M40MBrU]f  MihoMid<rtttg|.  •' 

Tht  brideHDMi  ud  nttidoM  40  ftweetlx  did  «iigi 
This  lorely  young  couple  lives  happy  together. 
She  biases  l^e  hoar  that  she  first  satr  hit  swab,      ' 
This  ftetory  gM  the  is  nude'a  rich  hdy,' 
And  vBUtied  a  squire  of  nononr  and  fiune. 

Thirdly,  Dobbs  has  a  clear  perception  of  the 
improprietjr  of  stddde,  and  a  vein  or  deep  moral 
feeling.  In  proof  of  this,  we  quote  "VillikinB 
and  hiA  piojohi''  which  is  only  mierior  to  Poe's 
'' Raven"  because  it  came  after,  and  ploughs 
deep  &noW8  in  Om  soul  gf  every  reader.  The 
passing  allusioQ  to  Yillikina  as  a  ^^lo/veyer  so 
laiEit«/'  iatmot  weigh  against  the  intensity  and 
ferce  of  the  Moral. 

1^  of  a  rich  merchant  who  in  London  does  dwell, 
He  had  bat  one  danghter,  an  nnkimmon  nice  yonng  gal; 
Her  xuime  it  was  Dinah,  scarce  sixteen  years  old, 
Wi&  a  very  large  portion  of  nlver  and  gold. 

Tollalrallal,&c. 

Ai  Dinah  was  a  yaliking  the  garden  one  day. 
Her  papa  came  to  her^  and  thns  he  did  say, 
"  Go  dress  thyself  IMndh,  in  gorgeous  array. 
And  talke  l^y^If  a  hnslband  both  galliant  and  gay.** 

"^  ll$m '  ^f  9V9^ '    I'vo  not  made  up  my  mind. 
And  to  marry  jnst  yet  why  I  don't  feel  inclined; 
To  yon  my  large  fortune  I'll  gladly  give  o'er. 
If  yotileirtMliVe  single  a  year  or  two  more." 

"(^gOj  boldest  daughter,**  the  parient  replied ; 
*1f  you  woii't  consent  to  be  this  here  young  man's  bride, 
ini  gifiB  yiMt  ]ivrg«  fortdotf  to  1^  AeanBt  of  kin, 
^d  yoaahfui^ilQip  iba  beneii  of  one  single  pin." 

A»  Villftliiir '^iHhi  vdiktklg  t&«  gaiden  around. 

He  spied  his  dear  Dinah  layiag  dead  upon  the  gnMaid. 

And  the  cop  of  odd  pison  it  ky  by  her  side ; 

With  a  billet-dux  stating  'twas  by  pison  die  died. 

HeJdMitf  few  4toU  oorpM  a  thousand  Item  o'er. 
And  called' her  hit  Dinah  a  tboosand  times  more, 
Iben  iWftDowed  the  pisoa  like  a  loveyer  so  brave. 
And  TiUikteiiid  his  Dinah  lis  both  in  Ohe  grave. 

t-i-'  .•    • 

.;..,/ MORAL. 

Now  allifiHi  young)  maidens  take  a  wanung  by  her. 

Never  ndb  ^notjomm  disobey  yonr  govenor. 

And  all  yon  young  fellows  mind  who  you  clap  your  eyes 

on,        '        ' 
niinkof  ynUUns  and  his  Dinah,  and  the  cop  of  oold 

piso^' 

It  is  nat^pdAfspB  gen^nmUy  known  that  Dobbs 
is  tiiC'ibiAfaor'of  the  above  strange,  wild,  fearful 
wail,"%iQi'ito  solemn  and  impressive  close ;  but 
posterity  will  knnw  it. 

We  think  ibm.et  fitting  opportunity  for  saying 
a  woi^d^itwo  of  Mendly  oounsel  to  1&.  Dobbs. 

JPtrSt^Ust  him  eschew,  as  we  do,  grammatical 
Fp'P^jIf^i  i  Ccorectness  is  cold  and  creeping.  Let 
bun  dash  at  the  oanvaasy  and  seizing  the  chisel  in 
the  moment  oftinspuntion,  laoneh  out  for  ''  fifesh 
fields  and  pastdiras*  new'.''  Let*  him  seek  to  be 
a fl><fc-<»C,tBgJ»tning.  laiherttian  a  gas^Iamp;  a 
nouqWDrfigflte  nttaer  thatt  a.  tndiMid  bulfineh ; 
a  nek  ot^hpOiM^r^  {gfattltcp  nJUhee  than  a  deli- 
a^^moiAj^'Mtti^-^^^  a  Norse  flea-king 
iBtter  tiu^^4.  iP^^^ji^  beame ;  a  tordado  rather 
*^  *  Tfii^miif^v  . Acwi<%— let  hinx  gird 
up  his  loms  fniiiij%ilmnftitnnmih,  nuii  iritih  oun 


bound  iling.lttmsfil£!  kittf 'aometiiii:Lg  grMite  <han 
he  has  yet  doiMMHmai4tliing  ^tmidlfi  tenibly 
epic ;  if  in  sixty  or  seventy  cnntos,  90  ^Qiach  the 
better.  We  could  point  him.  to  3.h«N>— to 
several  heroes.  We  name  inxt  on^William 
Cobbett.  He  waits  .to  be  at  oncerc  deified, 
avenged,  epitomised.  Whieh  of  our  young 
poets,  our  Dobbses,  oar  Smitfases,  onrJBalder 
Redlabses,  our  Masseysesj  will  undetrtake  to  de- 
velop into  an  epic  thepoetfy  of  that  man*fc  life  and 
soul  r  Don't  all  speak  at  once,  if  you  cati  help  it. 
See  what  you  can  make  of  him-*if  you  find  he 
does  not  work  up  well,  eoime  to  us  foT'  another 
subject.  Thirdly'^'W^  would  say,  let  Mr.  Dobbs 
bum  every  book  he  has,  and  take  in,  tjii^t  ^f^^- 
lent  periodical,  the  f'  Czftic,"  to  vrJ^iot^  yf,& 
contribute.  Let  *him  bum  bis  Koats^  and  .1^ 
Tennyson — ^hehas  had  enough  of  them:'' and  be- 
sides, we  shall  very* likely  change  our  minds 
about  the  latter,  and  dash  hiin  into  coiiteippt  in 
about  A  fortnight'or  soviet  Mm  give-liife  d<i;^ 
and  nights  to  out  EithibHions,  ^deii^s'Ooii- 
cordance,  and  the  IPlmnhaeoptceia-  LofMiidiefiiii^. 
That  is  the  training  foi'  ^  youn^  pttettt'ittMtlte. 
and  it  is  a  training  under  w^6h  be  w^  Inf^lfibly 
devddp^f  into  something  gtreht*,  ifnM,  Mjpe^ftablSe, 
something  magnificent,  if  Hot  pfeiW  irdl. 
Ibtirthfy—Let  him  m^e  a  point  of  irfffldu^  6tl 
every  other  line  he  writes,  WMdl  w^iiW  *w6tf* 
derfolly  improve  Im  Biyia.v  .Pifittlift*mJtet  him 
leave  off  writilig  altog^her^^/thef^^xt  t^ 
years,  and  call  upon  ub  befbfre  beginllib^  again. 
After  Dobbs^  wo  have  no  hisart  fipr  ifW¥^  stars. 
Yet  the  patoiotiam  of  tha  fgll«>ving.may  entitle 
it  to  a  place  :-^  ••.  •    .  wr  i^ru 

THE  BUSBIAW  WAB.— BSlTlIt^,  ftlOXCH  ilkt  VICTOBT. 

AHse,  arise,  Brftimtlla'b  ntmt^' 
One  momeafeibt'te'mfl^-  '  M'fv  * 

WhileIteUyou^hi^m.0»VMlt4q^.yi  i 
Has  done  hy  Wd  ani aeiw  .    ,j  ,v./ir 

They  have  nobly  conauered  Mn^ 
Where  the  tbundertfiff  cannons  WU^i' ',' ' 

And  they're  niade  €tie  KittriaM  MtiiMk' ' ' ' 

.    And willordshiMidtopfit     :    iM    fm: 
Here's  England's  gaUant  soldiflis,     ^f '  \ 
And  her  loyal  British  taxi^ 

Wbd>  Usd  vndftMgM;  fitr  ffkif^r       '^ 

All  in  thd  Rnttiaa  War.     •     ' ''' 

Onr  army  and  oar  British' iltet,  '    T"..''  ' 

As  I  will  now  unfold;  '   '"^     " .  . 

Save  con(|n6Md  wii  befbti^  thetd, 

And  are  at  SebastopOl ; 
Where  the  enemy  in  heapa  do  He,. 

And  in  death  ktq  fUling  fssl^    '  '  " 
Swrrtmnded  both  hy  na  md  kta^ 

With  !Ba^1an  and  DuncUu, 

The  old  wooden  walla  of  England 

Hade  their  great  bull  ^om  roll. 
And  sent  the  wall  a  cmmbl&g   • 

OfatrangSebahtopet; 
White Britain^ftgioitaitBUv^g^i^  ^  .  ii  .  - 

Besoond* frov^ sboi0 to shpi^  >  ii<'<      .v   .J 
Trince  Jfenschikoff  and  the  Bmtnam  hsar, 

Heie'to  Britrfif •  gitfantoffieeri^  t , r i  r, w,  f > ..  ^    : 
AndVfaieotinitkHert^MeBthtfeif^' ' 


MM     ''^' 
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; ,  ; ,  'P);^^  tl^  tiaiive  pbore, 
'In  poacQ  «0d  sweet  tontentment, 
Aiid  g«o  to  war  no  mdrt. 
- '   -ThBH  herd's  onr  gdlant  soifBers^- 
And  «ai>  Biitish  «ii«r  90  boUK- 
Wbofiiqgbt  and  oooqnored  Alma, 
AimI  are  at  Sebasfcopoi 

:We  have  litUe  more  to  say.  We  have  not 
epJLpressedouropmioii  on  thePlurelity  of  Worlds, 
the  ouilay  of  Sheffield,  the  PoU  of  Man,  the 
state  ef.  parties,  the  poetry  of  the  Sand^ch 
I^ande,  or  the  death  of  I^dson.  Much  lees 
hftve  we  tnulBcribed  Mly  our  vie^rs  of  Carlyle, 
KaeeaU^  MaeatUay,  Comhe,  Holyoak»,  and  Co. 
We  can  >  wait,  and  take  another .  opportunity. 
Etioiiijli,  that  we  have  laid  onr  tribute  on  the 
shpitea  of  Dobbs  and  Pante,  and  flung  at  the 
fi^et' of  Middlesex' a  inyrtle  wreath  that  she 
wxrald  d9.we)l  t9  piokup  and  wear  upon  the 
Wow  oa,lwhieh  oeatunes  have  left  a  glorious 


hnmi  •f'imp«ndiaU»  igpmunfv  ]M«i'ti''be 
efl&ced  by  thend{)hH«€faB*fina«»of  dwrehyas^ 
the  httkbw»mxtMid^>ixuosp  of  iMkeffkaii  tke 
ptttresoent  ooae  of  perpetual  ehange,  Ofr  the 
beastly  intcadoataiMi  of  gigontie  chfrnpatBaes 
dancing  on  tight-ropes  and'  swaHoning  h^ 
brands,  inated  of.  lifting  np^one  Teiee  of  pn^ 
phctic  fervonr,  that  should  teach  this,  soocdud 
and  pallid  era  theTersad  sine  of  its  glny,  and: 
the  major  pxemisa  of  the  fearful  ooacliiaioiL  at 
which  it  shall  nerer  andre  if  we  eaarhelptit 
£Bt  modus  in  RthWy  but  life  is  not  aiGhsrada 
Say  cheek  to  the  king  if  yon>  will,  but  kt  us 
not  look  at  the  new  moon  through  glass,  or  niift 
our  omnibua,  Hnttory  is  »gra&d  maxA-p»^ 
line  on  whioh  perpetual  colUsiau  nsou^  iii& 
fate  exacts  damages ! 

The  Smi  is  up,  and  'tU  a  mom  of  Mny 

Bound  old  Bavenna's  dear-shown  towers  and  bay. 


'i«}*dEic  iirtrswiATi^^  or  tke  secbet  of  mabtiai  suoeiKffi; 


u&riitift'n'ra  setitunetttsusts  sometimes  comphiin 
th^k'hJst6t!|ai0*haTb'givto  too  mnch'  space,  in 
ih^r^eowte,  toUhe-oirtward'life  of  nations,  their 
T*to*^  5«toi  ^intishttttionai  politicB,-— ^  ihe>  great 
niWei*^HfaiEfftp''teHgibii,  Hteratttrc,  and  soda! 
lift;  ^tte  bltow  belongs,  howerer,  as  nrach  to 
Mifawf'itrtaf,'  tA  td^'lihe  Mstorlan.  The  life  of 
XBo^  natiiniB  has,  in  fact,  chi^y  coilsiiBted 
rfftfef*in'4  Btttfe  ttfyaap,  wr;of  pneparation  fbr 
i#*  atfid'  pfeaiftc  hfas'fdlly  as  often  meant  poverty 
a^  e5xh«ttBtien,  as  nibity^  or  satisfied  demands. 

It  wte^'by  w^  that  Greece  maintained  her 
iitttepeiidenecJ  against,  the'  repeated  attacks  of 
Per6ii;ani  prevented'  h^  absorption  into 
that  hetety>geneout^'itta$*' of'trfbea  and  states 
Which  acknowf^dgtfd  the  Way  of  the  Great 
King.  'It  was  by  war  that  Borne  acquired  her 
ia^khenfifr  extent  of  power, — moral,  and  ter- 
ritorial; wMch,  dike  in  concentt^iting  and 
dSffiising  ciyifisiirtiari;  was  as  nscM  as  it  was 
gtend.  Wwa*  by  War  thftt  the  champions  of 
3ie' Crescent  twice  gained  fobtijag  in  the  fairest 
pbrtiotes  of  Europe.  It  was  by  war  that  Charles 
Mttrtel  rdted  back  the  tide  of  Saracen  oonqnest, 
at- the  great  battle  of  Tours,  and  the  Hungarians 
dtifeoded  Latin  Christendom  agtiinst  the  de- 
sttt^W  of  the  {Byzantine  Emj)ire.  It  was  the 
lodi^  of"  the  brittle  of  Hastings  which  gave  to 
Bog^d  B  race  of  fbreign  nobles,  which 
made  BiigHiih'  hSsifeiy  for  two  centuries 
thiif  hbto^  of  a  straggle  of  races,  and  tjonsti- 
tnted^mr*  feiviHsatibn  whatit  is,— a*  "combina- 
tfett  df  Ste!«n.|ndtwtiry  and  Normian  mariners.*' 
Itr  ^m  by  11^,  or  me  ffear  of  it,  tSittt  the  Barons 
onilhe^l^latoW  UtimiymedB  extorted  fit)m  the 
tytteit  JiAh-the'  Gi^t'Chartei-  of  Bights,  by 
winch'  4116  libex^ili  (?f  Enfelishmeh  were  first 
wltifi*d;Hiia«  ^ittknteed.     It  was  by  wto  the 


tained,  and  have  snceessfbUy  d%MdM,  tt(sr 
independency,  internal  and  ezteamalw  And  it  k 
by  war  that^  the  Weston  Pewer8,'-Hifter  cs*- 
hansting  every  form  of  entreaty '  aad  pff* 
BHan^m, — 'hope  to  wring'  from  Bmn^M  ae» 
knowledgment  of  her  error;  tsr  dzM^^baek 
her  barbatie  hotdes^  mA-  t(y  k^'^«<tt^ 
trol  of  civffisolion'wheitt'akiiie  it»  bhodlMe^ 
in  the  hands*  of  the  civilised  Wmik  'fM 
the  law  of  forte,  or'  f&rem;  seenlr  ait  ta»K6ii  (te 
law  of  History  as  of  Nature;  and  order  kHe 
one  case;  as  in  the  other,  to  sprlilg  fittwrtke 
nentralised  action  of  contsfaiies. 

Since,  then,  War,  has  played,  and  i#*H^ 
playing,  so  important  a  part  on  the^  stage  of 
hnman  esdstence,  history  may  iserte  to  illultrtfe 
the  Secret  of  ita  snccess;  and  t»'  iAdKMi^  U 
connexion,  if  any,  between  this  s^ctet;  t/A 
hnman  civilisation.  •    ^ 

The  positien  whi^  we  hope  tomaWgoot**** 
that  all  the  Great  Battles  of  E:ist<»y  hm  bees 
won  either  by  siiperioiity*of  raee,  <^by  Mfo^ 
session,  in  the  same  sraee  oi  Bti|ieriar-  thsm^^' 
inteUeotoal  power;  tiiat  in  Idie  invarifliA^iihi* 
mate  triumph  of  the  strongest  aoBd^tlie  bcEfrefit*^ 
sistff  the  moral  of 'War^aa  -an  eiemelit  ^SIM^'; 
that  a'snperiorsyfltoisofwaitfa]^  \an  geuaaUf 
boenitt'posaesBion'Of  <^  moal  intellee^^raie'r 
and  that  in  those  eases  v^ere4lMre;^tMB«eMtarf' 
eqnri,  victory  indined  to  th»  sider'of ^ihuullt^  A' 

In  the  recent  batttes^  ifae  AlflHi  sHriHWi^ 
man,  i»-^amroftt  ifir^t^  iiloMNriiiMi'ifMMi^liM* 
eventB,  nunrtww,  aiid'^evte  mtfUsHMtf^i^l^ 
lerawere  oniiieiiMe«0ti»(BnrtMi9r^'#^ 
M^les aneeeeded  eir  }M^r^iijf^,.^ii^^^>im 
tlie'3tliMiaxf%^  eqnal*  in^nniisftiiMI'MMMfMtti^ 
at«weiiilyittvtnieibk^^^f»feiti'iiitttoi^ 
At^bkemair,  41ie  Ailitti  mA^\h  i|ijbtittoift^' 
t<r4ii«l.eftter 


I  rifTinWBA'TO^IWf  IWf  -^*T|ll  tf IWBUlf  'llff  f-'^f fTfTITi 


thm^iiEiiber ;  MdBr|eetadi»il;faaifAae.tuiici^  to  the 

&i(  of'.tiieMfinrtt,  .of  ths.^fte^.iartbo  ditebawv. 
ABiolthe'AztilliBxy'Onrite'Opposito.l^  It 

Tnfli4iiw<aaea— i]iB?«r  mMe  i]iipmamlj-«-that 
Wir.  iat'iiot  Jtuvdy  aia,  «iraf .  and  stin^Hile .  of 
I^yneftL  poii«nv*orteye&.o£,iiitaUBctaaL  oontml 
owe tbeivbtit  of  moralako;  aad  tfajKtaBeiua 
o£  penMVi^  fraedon^  and  tke-.oonfloioiuQew  of 
fitting  r&ir  .a  juat.  eaiuei  haa  as  mudi  to  do 
mth^BOMom  in  batti£^.  ai  tkosa  Realties  of  in-r 
mtttoB  widch  g^ivo  na  new  power  oyer  Nature. 

Be^unt  the  poaaeat  war  of  Enasia  with- 
thaWcttyfond  the«traggia  betweeu  tixfiPenuana 
nod.  the  .Gnekfly. there  aio  many  curious  points 
both  Q£jreeemM«B€e  and  of  oon^aat .  The  Per- 
siaa  Empiie  at. that  tixuey  like  the  Kuaoiaii  at 
thia^  was  a  huge  agglomeration  of  various  tribes 
mi  states.  The  soldiers  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
otheti  w^ne  pressed  into  service  altogether  irre- 
speeiiTe  of  their  wUl  or  condition ;  and  the  result 
was,  for  purpeeeaeither  of  conquest  or  defence,  an 
utter  absence  of  unityj  either  in  feeling  or  design. 
The  AthwAM^  ;,  ou  tlpa..  coi^mry,  like  Uie 
Et^Ush,  were  a  single  and  united  people ;  and 
tlip^^Tateaoidj^.-entoadtbe  field  at. his  free 
'^aadfonghiAS  though  the  cauae  were. his 
owGu  Xba.J?ei«iaii%.liji:a.  the  Western  Powers^ 
«]9pb)y^  eoqAe  aevfoi  hundred  yessels  to  x^nirey 
tw  tm§ikM  th^TSOfne>  ot  waiu  Thigr  e^cted 
^;l«aydiijig^al6^  without  oppositioii ;,  and  their 
sUp^  Ijlfie  ofUKSi  waitedf  aear  tho.  sh^,  in  case 
<ii^iBK^,  T^Qind^noBSoicearjt^  the*£us*, 
siapietat  tjpet  Alnia^oooupi^d  &,. range  of  hiUsi. 
%iit|w<^inile%&Qq»  the  shore;  aiidif^.liketl^ci 
Baseinpsy  they^  had  ata^d  to  be  attacked, 
^  a^miii  d^btie^  haye  had  to.  think  of 
Marathon  as  of  an .  eiMrlie]|.  Inkeiaqan^  The 
B9rpu9#  4»at|xuniJt)ered  tJae  Qx^eks,  aa  four  to 
<«e;Mth«Bf^  wiiia  eyery..  reaaQU,  theisefore,^  to 
iQd4iQath^Jatte»r,t(^)a^  «»  the  defensive;  but 
t%  w|^<,sioi;e'  a&aid  .of.  internal  dipsension^ 
^tW^4tby\tbe  firiepd^  of  iheir  late  tyzanti  than  of 
Pemaa  invades,  and  determined  to  make  the 
^%^  Tbi^  ^Wn.of  (Marathon  wa^  six  miles 
^.  aq^i  t^p  deep,  the.  hills  reading  from 
tliaah^m  49to  tba  sl«ape  of  a  horseshoe*  The 
^>ii^^  beioft  giBeatly  supajdor  in  cavalry, 
ffitiadsSf  the  Aifehenian.  Oenesal^  endeavoured 
ta'e]ese>iidth theyi^  b^rethey.could get  time  to 
fovHMuwk^plqfW  With. this <)i>ject»  hearranged 
M^jGoyieesr;  behind 'tl#'  hiUsr  aad  charged  down, 
^i^v^  drxuxii  *  Thus  tl^'Greeks  had  passed  over 
oiarW;t^t^!nmd  w}ii^  divided  them  from 
^^enyn^^vbefoie  the^  Persii^ui  could  observe 
^WDl<4Vrdeltot|  .their  ot^..  The  Persians, 
^^f"^)^Qim4r fiiMesid^^  .and  the 

iJUlito^  WWyjMluWaa.of  >efrverid  hours'  duration. 
^  %»<»Vjfcrinwge.  ttMW»  palUi»eUr to  tl^eic  abips ; . 

^*top«fl«Arfinw^iwth,ftieiC9urage^f  deape^ 


the  Athenian, 
that  the  news 
reached  th^, 
tisasa  of 
Athens,  might 


commandel^f  •<d0Tedy«te(>cntBdi'witfa'  thl^  xeatw 
This  Batis  was  evid^tly  d  btaVc  «bid  skilful 
general;  for  thoagbL.h^i  had  &u^crcd,a  despe- 
rate defeat^,  afad  W.spvcn,.  iho^^and  men, 
he  made  his.  ^pearanee  .ne^ti  morning  in. 
ha^ur,--~thh(iking/  perhaps^ 
of  his  defeat  might  not  have 
that  some  of  thie  par- 
>,  the  expelled  tyrant  of 
e  induced  to  give  up.  the  cityb 
But  ICiltiades  had  anticipated  this  movement  ^ 
and  by  means  of  a  forced  night  mareh,  was  in^ 
waiting  to  receive  him^  Thus  the  splendid' 
Persian  arBiad%  baffled  at  all  points^  waa'  cosol^ 
polled  to  give  np  for  the  time  its  hopes  of . 
conquest;  and,  with  humbled  orest^  saUodt-bar^' 
to  its  own  coaat  This  battle  of  Marathon^ 
however,  altbongli  snecessful  and  'Isiilliant' 
enough,,  and  one  to  which,  Athenifins  in  dl 
subsequent  stages  of  their  hiatary  looked  back' 
with  grateful  pride,  did  not  finally  decide  the. 
question  of  Grecian  ascendancy.  In  fact,  it  was. . 
not  decided  tiU  a  century  and  a  half  later;  when 
Alexander  ran  his  jrn^pf^  caremy,  fi^Qm^J^i^acedon 
to  Arbela,  and  t^ende  to  Babyibh^  It  was  tha 
conaueats  of  AJ^'Ta^ti^^j*  which  .eatablishadf  thdk 
real  supremacy  of  Greepp,,  5^,<;Ufl&«ai.thii^ 
out  the  ta&t  the  elemei^^,of  tb^,Qroefcjlft|agyqefti  • 
phUo^phy,  and  ILtjoraturu^  and  his  .m^t&mf^i 
c^jceer,  th,(?ugh..ti?Miked  oy  tiie,^,ei^pf  iRaf^.',iM|h 
the  meana.  of  spfic^cUng.ovo^,  n?,aJ9j:  W^  fwi 
knpwledg^e  of,  aud.tlu,'  skw9^  1^  emi^lf^te,,: ib^ 
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Jjx  the.  intervalr  ho^wcyejv  tt»-  AtJ?paMW- 
having  .  beaten  back..  thc.,Pcr8i9J|;^,.,^o^n)Q|^e^i 
like  them  a  sexics  of  conqucsta^  (^..oujjlr. 
seventy-five  years  affc^^  thq  battle,  of  Mfif^hqp, 
we  find  tbjem.sendinig  a^ppwecfol  ^c^t4^)d1a]|^}fl, 
to.  the  coast  of  Sicily,,  and  laying,  gieg^  to%j;^[ 
cyse..  This  siege  resen4>lGs  ij^  so  ,m;9i^,.{^ijpy^; 
the  pfosenit  siege >3tf  Scb^oppl,  .t^t.o];(G;,.a]^fi^ 
fears  it. nxuat  also  2;esembl^  it  ii^  its  fijQi4l 
result.  The  Atheniaijis.attacj&ed  Syyacm^.TOftf 
the  ostensible  purpose  oi  assisting /.an  allyji; 
they  wpre  maatcra  of  the, sea;,, they  were  alpS^jg^ 
distance  fi:om  the  scene  of  war;  they  sep^  4l> 
hundred  galleys  and  thirty  thousand,  men^i  mu^ 
when  the  e^tpedition  Bailed,, they. we;rf  ^jdu^ijfiA of  ^ 
brag  aivl  confidence.  The  fir^t  cia^nsfMgi^^WA%: 
apent  in  inactivity,  and  the  second  hia^^iih\ 
nothing  but  disasters.  Kicias,  the  .Athmm-' 
Geoarsdr  ^^  ^^  confidence  in  the  w»A^ 
taking;  for  he  felt  thjat  they  wpra  .too  ^gn* 
norant,  both  of  the  number  4ind  the  r9soi|j;ce9>.><]fi 
the  enemy:  audthe  ^clcbrat^Fr^^;pfmf4iefci 
attributes  to  Lord  B^ighm  th/i^  $mm  .wan^i  ef  ^oiir ' 
fidence.in  the  .Crimean  ezpcditioz^. ,  T^>.Syii^Tr 
cusans.  defeated,  the  Ajthenian  fieet,t,a^»<}iit^  pfff 
froxn.  the  besiegers  ajl.  chimoe  of  r§t^ea4ii3i[^3li 
se^;.  and  the.  land  foroe8^,i^i(w>nnti!ftg,;T?rtfe  ^cmr. 
forcements,(to  about  forty  thousaiyl  maift,  w^mt 
to. a  man  either. lost  by  fuwdp^of  :diq(|f»%.  ,er/^ 
kijil^dm' token  priso^rs.  Thw},t^f^»i9Qf^^1eii9^7 
Wgwn^t  thatftwr  le|^  A^n9,wf)§,u$ti|]{^^t 
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^     _pt  .o^'g:i«^€€auiifi;  coDfidehce,  anfl'tlie  t^^aiit 
gf' 4ue  for^JgKt  in  ftoseVho  conducted  it   'It 
yif^a  just'  80.  wiili  ipur  disasters  in  the  Crimea. 
'^e  commenced  ihe  campaign  with  Kttle  or  no 
loiowledge  of  the  Eussian  forces,  of  the  strength 
of  Sehastopol,  or  of  the  real  difficulties  to  be  over- 
cpme.  The  expedition  was  considered  rather  as  a 
hpEday  pageant,  than  as  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cernment; and  our  attitude  resembled  rather  that 
of  a  man  who  puts  off  his  armour^  than  of  him 
who  puts  it  on.   And  yet,  when  wo  reached  Sebas- 
topoJ^  we  found  wo  had  only  fifty  thousand  men 
to,  do  the  work  of  two  hundred  thousand;  and 
the  result  was  as  simple  as  a  subtraction  sum — 
ve.lost  three  times  as  many  by  disease  and  over- 
york  w  by  tl^e  sword.    This  first  mistake  was 
pHowed.npby  a  series  of  blimders  committed 
W.aflL  incapable  Ministry,  till  the  "  heart-rending 
^flSr^rs*'  wipecember  threw  a  melancholy  shade 
OFqr  tl^e  yictories  of  the  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and 
jB^lp^Ji^igs  wliich  tteyhad  prompted  both  of  gloiy 
lpLa\iol  pride!,   The  evil  day,  we  will  hope,  is 
iiow.pael;  and  that  our  Government,  intimidated 
Jpy  ^q  iaenpc^s,  if  not  inspired  by  lihe  earncst- 
Mss,   of  tne  people,  will  succeed  in  averting 
fi^ifm  finfll.  disasters  from  wMph  assuredly  the 
^thenia^s  dated  their  decline. 
^  T^  desire  to.  establish  «i  universal  empire  was 
,'»,xnaj^  yihich  infected,  in  turn,   all  antiquity, 
jpeipia-was  phecked  in  three  successive  attempts  to 
Bubj^j^te,  Greeo^at.  Marathon,   Salamis,  and 
ii^ie^  y  an(j.wasfiiiiajly defeated  and  subjugated 
py 'Alexajjd^r/^.Tnen  Athens  herself  tried  to 
^tapl^  '  i  like  preponderance^   and  her    pre- 
.8i»TOjtii9ua  demand,  py  arousing  the  resistance 
pf.^Bparta, 'o^ginated,  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
.JUlienfii,jprt  ^^ier.only  chance  of  supremacy,  in 
.  the  1,088  pf  Jfi^  fleet  anid  army  in  their  attack  upon 
jgyxacuse..  -^  ^ubsequ^ent  efforts  only  tended  to 
»poder^te  ier  falL  Th^  Alexander,  by  lengthen- 
W  tihJQ  spear  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  liis  skilM  use 
^px  the'lHacedopian  phalanx— Resembling  in  at- 
,tack  thp,  Britist  (jharge  of  the  bayonet — en- 
deavoured to  make  JIacedon  the  one  dominant 
jPOWfo:.  .  Aa4  while  he  lived,  he  succeeded  j  but 
h^a  deafh/,  at  ihe  age  of  thirty- three,  left  his 
jempire  .to  the  jealousies  of  his  generals.     Next 
pame  Carthage,  with  her  supremacy  by  sea;  by 
,  snuffing  ou{  which,  Rome  established  the  nearest 
;5emblan^e  tp  m  universal  dominion  the  world 
/eversa>v.,   .'     . 
,.  ttW  ^^tiestion  then  arises,  Did  victory  in  all 
;  these '^cas^s  go  to  the  best  and  mcst  civilised 
race?  "We  answer, — yes :  an  answer  which  is  the 
.^poro  ^{¥)rtani;»  inasmuch  as  it  will  show,  that 
^.in  War^  aj^  in>dl  other  prbvincesi  of  action,  it  is 
,  to  virtuey  man)&ood,  intellect,  and  not  to  vice, 
j^ij^pran^e  and  ibarbarim,  God  grants  the  prizes 
•jPf^jwe,  iEindk  confides  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Tq  prove  thatj  the  Greeks  were  superior  every 
•J  wayl^  ^ne,!Per8i^p,  will  relquire  but  little  exer* 
^  eye  {flitter  of  thought '  or  argument.  Persia,  at 
.heat,  vg8  J^i'ift  slightly-improved  type  of  the 
'  old*  Ainatio 'i^pires;  imd  at  the  priesent  mo- 


ment,'m  fflr'iitefifl;^^brdvaBte^'^piri'joittf,« 
ifi  neaS-ly^'eattlnct'te'th^f  The  <AdH«wir^ 
chied  of '  Asia  Itwttri  "U^n  ub,  through  tik  ^ 
twilight  df  extr6me  antiquity,  as  stdtes  wMeh, 
by  their  vagueness  and- extent,  eertaudy  tm 
the  imagination,  but  produce  no^  very  dear  or 
satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind.  AikIito 
shrewdly  suspect  that  that  halo  <if  grandeur  a&d 
majesty  vritn  which  the  mind  sometimes  in* 
vests  them,  is,  as  Bufke  says  of  the  sub&aej 
deeply  indebted  to  the  obscure.  In  any  ewe,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  Showy  '  splendours  «f 
Eastern  Courfa  were  purchased  by  tb^  poverty 
and  slavery  of  the  many;  and  t3iat  despot^ 
ism  in  the  state  went  hand-in-hand  ^iitii* 
polygamy,  and  consequently  tyiaimy,  fa  tiie 
household.  In  all  Eastern  states,'"  t»o,"lbete 
was  an  important  sacerdotal  east?e— ^en  who*, 
by  filling  the  mind  with  superstitiouB  fon»te,  «i* 
feebled  its  powers  and  limited  its  inquiries.  fi» 
priest  and  the  monarch  enslaved'  both  iMfti  M 
body,  and  divided  betweeii  them  the  spkd*  ^ 
their  victims.  Hie  Greeks,  <m  the  cealawy, 
were  a  free,  an  intelligent,  and  on  artiistid  peo^ 
In  every  department  of  litei^ttti*  they  y«l^ 
duced  works  which  the  world  will  not  wOJfiaiJf 
let  die.  The  tragedies  which  hafre  come  doWBto 
us,  are  as  perfect  as  they  can.  be  eonsiBtefttfy 
with  the  confined  nature  of  their  tri«^«l.  !» 
their  dramas  they  embodied  tfce  ideas  df  ft©- 
vidence  and  Destiny :  each  god  repttJ^rM  a 
moral  quality,  was  the  guardian  ef  a  ti<M  ^ 
the  avenger  of  a  crime.  In  tlte  ^egjowrf 
philosophy,  too,  students  are  still  eont^t  to  edn- 
aider  as  text-books,  the'  teadiiiigB  of  PIstd  snd 
Aristotle.  In  the  departirient  bf  hlorals,  tfce 
Divine  Dialogues  of'  Plato  bre  qtiite  eqM  ^ 
not  superior,  to  any  modern  produetiofl  on 
that  subject.  Modem  writers  have  JMrtkintjr 
aJflPected  a  more  sylloglstio  and'  deriioMitrt- 
tive  air;  but  this,  we  humbly  irtibttii^' is  « 
error  rather  than  an  advanta^i'  ^Saoh'pKK 
found  questions  as  the  Immortality  dt'^ 
Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  ihie  Diito* 'Being,' can 
never  be  adequately  enforced  by  BpWialtaA- 
dresses  to  the  intefleot.  The'  tetuwihoBe 
and  centre  of  religious  beliefe  knd  hojl^  teiifte 
heart  and  conscience ;  audit  istoK^^  Ihst  liiy 
appeal,  to  be  useftd,  must  be  made,  i 

The  doctrines  which  Plato  taught  aWT'iw^ 
matters  of  revelation ;  and,  as  suoli,  thtty  h«M 
their  place  in  the  mind  independently-  ^'^ 
reasoning.  But  the  proper  test?  ef  ft^ 
performance,  Is  the  works  of  modem  fkUis  t  m 
after  all  their  efforts,  it  must  be  eonfeswithit 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  thtftoufc  ^ 
from  HevelaKoii,  stands  prfetty  much  %heMf  w 
left  it.  If,  also,  we  6olitrast'tfcei^le«a«  ^^ 
of  Qi^eian  art;  with  the  A«^rtic,-as*wAil«ted^» 
sculptured  temaini,'we'  staai^findthHlr  th©*Wk 
is  manifestly  superioi^.  In^  «l»  tAftaiitf;;;^ 
Assyrian  art  diifcoV^tsd -by  Bmt'  asrf^lJi?** 
there  is  about  the  featuit»^  a:  hefc^yt"  «ittte»> 
leaden  look;  aMough  ift'iB'^fc«iMM«^'**^ 
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tjfwdofSeity*  And  indeed  it  is,  well  knp>^ 
ftat  iUiatic  Molptura  generaUj,  presents  a 
fnilikth,  serfish,  mdancholy  aspect;  wbUe  tlxQ 
intoies  of  ths'  Gre^  are  light,  jovial  and 
joyous;— at  onoe  bomanisiiigy  and  pleasing  to 
b^oM*  Of  the  dvilising  power  of  me  Grecian 
hue  and  langaage,  we  may  truly  say  that  the 
iMst  aetLve  imagination  would  fail  to  define  the 
lioat^of  its  influence,  or  to  estimate  the  im- 
portaace  of  its  results.  Tho  literature  of 
Greeoe  is  a  ''thing  of  heauty  and  a  joy  for 
etci'^"  It  has  heen  and  will  continue  to  he» 
to  all  generations  of  men,  a  heaven-sent  treasure 
sad  a  glorious  inheritance. 

Now,  if  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  hattle  of 
Haiathon,  how  different  might  have  been  the 
btare^^  both  lor  Gi^eece  and  for  the  world.  In 
tkat  battle,  and  also  at  Salamis,  there  was  a 
nUQi  who,  for  boldness  of  conception,  and  richness 
ftl  tmfif^,  stands  to  the  Greek  tragedy  as 
Shak^ieare  does  to  the  modem  roma^tLC  drama : 
Te  laean,  cl  course,  JEsohylus.  And  if  Greece 
liad  fallen  under  the  Persian  yoke,  his 
tn^edies*  would  probably  never  have  been 
wntiien/i  his  eplendid  genius,  instead  of  soaring 
amward,  might  have  consumed  itself  in  elegies, 
iHfor  her  who  fought  for  Ms  country  would  as- 
sbredly  hav«  mourned  her  fall.  At  Salamis,  he 
«^,  these  words  resounded  o'er  the  waves, — 
'^Oa,  wmsof  the  Greeks!  Strike  for  the  free- 
^B^Hrf  your  country, — strike  for  the  jfreedom  of 
*yo«r.eyidregDr,  and)  of  your  wives, — for  the  shrines 
«f  your  lathers'  gods,  and  for  tho  sepulchres  of 
jOfaj  dares;  All,  all  are  now  staked  upon  the 
•Irifci?'  "Evpn  so^  my  brave  one" — andmor^ .'  for 
tif  Gfeece  bad  fallen,  one  sees  not  the  Power  who 
coaU.  hai^e  saved  the  West  from  the  trammels 
4f  PoEBian^  de^xkiasm.  Borne  was  then  in  her 
ftoUestr  state  i  and  in  the  future,  Persia,  and 
aotEome,  would.  ha,ve  ataruggled  with  Carthage, 
and  (fna-or  the  other  have  been  mistress  of  uxe 
world*    ,• 

The  BQxt  gi»at  struggle  which  demands  our 
aitelition^is  ttiat  of  the  Punio  Wars.    And  here, 
»o  ^tiokt,  it  win  be  quite  easy  to  prove  that 
notoiy,  thou^.foK  a  long  time  doubtful,  was 
"dtimirtely  gKven  to  the  best  race.     The  charac- 
teristics of  the  Carthaginians  consisted  in    a 
^[mspiiiglove  of  wealth;  obtained  by  any  means, 
iiair  <oir<  fouL  ^    Their  strength  and  weakness 
'Q>fRng  alike   firom    the   spirit  of   commerce. 
'Ibdl?  indufitry  and  control  of  the  sea  gave 
ttiiem  ^Viei}  amongst  the  nations;    whilst  an 
'«tchui?e  JovG.of   gain,  by  leading  them  to 
"^sgagje  in.  war  ,with  no  other  or  higher  idea 
Aaa./j^    merest    considerations    of    profit 
.'Aikd  laas^ihAstened  their  destnuction.     Xhdr 
•mvmiwexe .  almost ,-  exelusively  composed   of 
&MlglM'm^tQnavieft**t.us;Qa]ly  as  dangerous  to 
.' those,  mhe  evgaggs,  them,  as  to  thoi^  gainst 
..whflRftl^^^l^};   OantUge.  hers^  received  a 
flmoe  s^^,^y;  tiia, revolt  .o£  her  hireling  sol- 
^^i^MrRft^Ihe;  fi^t  ^d.e^nd. Punic  wars. 


when  opposed  by  men  i^^marVy  t^  l^er 
principle  tiixan  pay'— such  ad  leligtotf^^'ot  Ibve 
of  coimtry^-never  can,  and  never '  ottght  'fe^; 
carry  with  them  the  certatntybf  success. 
"Carthage,**  says  ifichelet^  "knew,  and  could 
tell  to  a  drachma,  what  the  life  of  a  man  of 
each  nation  came  to.  A  Greek  was  wbdh  mot^d 
than  a  Campanian;  a  Campanian  worth  niote 
than  a  Gaul  or  a  Spaniard.  *  When  once  thid 
tariff  of  blood  was  correctly  made  out^  Carthdg^ 
began  a  war  as  a  mercantile  dpeculation.  '  Bto 
tried  to  make  conquests,  in  the  hope  of  j^et^g 
new  mines  to  work,  ot  to  operi  fresh  inairtets 'fat- 
her exports.  In  one  venture,  she  cotild  aflbrd 
to  spend  fifty  thousand  mercenaries.;  iu  ano^thfei'y 
rather  more.  If  the  returns  were  good,  theA 
was  no  regret  felt  for  the  (japital  that  ha4 
been  sunk  in  the  investment; ',mprd.  nitnifey 
got  more  men,  and  all  we^t  on  well./''  'thiiA 
3ie  contest  with  Eome  was  not  a  war  6t  ^jij^: 
oiple,  or  even  of  self-defence  ;  it  .was  ifot  wiffr 
Carthage  a  desire  to  subdue  localise  sh^  Mt  th^ 
power  either  to  elevate  or  to  guide;  Irtit'lflif^ 
mere  selfish  object  of  conquering,  ti'drdCT  'to 
tax  and  to  fine.  But  her  hireling  dcfend'ers,'  ih- 
spired  by  nothing  but  their  par,  were  defbntift 
by  that  common  feeling  and  national  spiiSt'vjIjyci* 
animated  the  sons  of  the  Italian  Republi6'.  Tftere 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  histoijy  aiibteet  IrifitsAce 
of  so  sudden  and  complete  an'  ■i±thi6tI6tf  of 
country  and  race,  as  0at  of  Cartli^e?  affld'tli^ 
Carthaginians,  tike  the  Jews,  to'  Wlibse  feniily 
they  belonged,  the  CarthaginJana  wcr6  a  rfce/^ 
traffickers  and  hucksters-^btrtij  ilnlike  the  JcW, 
without  principles,  and  without  sotdfi/ltheiy  de- 
struction was  irreparable  and  uilifegrett^. 
They  were  low  and  sensu^d  in  iih,eir  ta^rtfes 
and  habits  :  their  religion  even  .flelntaidcd  the 
periodical  immolation,  of  hum^n  lie^gs ! '  as'if 
to  appease  their  gods  Toi;  ^  the  '  iinmoraHtjr  W 
their  lives,  and  the  baseness  or  theii? '  dealmjife- 
The  destruction  of  such  a  pOopl^  w^ft' oiessiijg^^ 
theworld.  The  whole  Semitic  race,  mdeei,  se^ijis 
to  have  been  "sensual,  covetous,  and *ad ventu- 
rous, without  being  he^roic.''  The  Arab  portionAf 
that  race  is  the  only  exceptioii  to  thi^  terrible 
dictum ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  nxucbto  siy^ 
that  the  generous  hospitahty,  and  hferoiu  ei- 
thusiasm  which  have  immemoriall^^distingoi^ed 
them,  have  alone  prevented  theii^  absorption. 
The  Carthc^uians  were  swept^  ^T^^y.  ^^  9P^ » 
but  the  Arabs  were  beaten,  back  With  <liffleul^, 
and  have  preserved  themselves'  conipac^'  and 
entire  to  this  day.  .     . 

"  Eome,**  says  an  old  editor,  ''^  was  &dtougl%' 
and  truly  great,  not  wheu  Luc  alius  irot^  bfefiiie 
him  the  humbled  inajes^  of  the  K^g  of  kiilj^sj^Or 
when  Csesaz  sWept  6-om  the  cartii  tho  twb  m}l]^ 
men  who  would  fein  havq  broken,  the  ,drahi  6f 
Empire  which  he  flung  over  Gat^l,  the' Rhine, 
and  tho.  Iforthern  Ocean ;  l)ut  ip  ihol^t  d(Jt  of 
two  desperate  stnij^les,.  when  phe  stbbd  lij- 
blauched  pnd  unshaken  ami4  ^the  ^ieff6rf^'^t>S 
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G^D.  inymait  •  fftcL  the-  thMBts^r-of  -  Fnqie 
cooqueet/'  Yc)^.€(we  Emb^  b^coiat,  tJbxoii^ 
3ucGe8B|-  luxunouB  aiid<  slotMul^  trusted  the 
de^feaoa  of  her  t6n:iitone8  to  foreigu  laviea; 
prei0ied  her,  akre  pppulation  .into  heir  army^ 
and  marked  the  decline  of  her  ancient 
spiiit  a«d  .psJtrioidHin.  by  thk  contrast  with  the 
iiwi» .  whein  the  meoAeit  of  her  aoldiera  was 
worth  the.swn  of  forty  pounds  a  yean  JBut, 
at  the  wor8t>  the  Eomans,  as-  a  race,  were 
far  sop^nor  to  the  Carthaginians^  in  ahnost 
«yery  qjuality  of  QiTilisation — ^in  huagaagOj  lite* 
rataieit  art,  and  legislation.  Ey«n  under  the 
Empire,  her  great  mocalists,  Seneca  and  Maroua 
Antoaius^  .taught  the  readers  of  their  time  that 
there  is  something,  moi^e  valuable  than  life ;  and 
tl^t  it  ,U  better  to  liv4  w^U,  than  to  Iw  hng-^ 
the.nobiUstseiQtimQnt  of  all  antLq[uityj  the 
highestr  point,  to  which  unaesisted  man  could 
a(^pir04 

iXhi^  thU  qiible  people  eventually  sueewnbed 
to  the  barb^mna  of  the.Hortiby.is  not  a.conr 
tD94ieti^f.Jbnt  an  additi^mal  illustration,  of  our 
aigximent*  That. the  2forthni«ny  hoffever  iur 
fe^op  to,  the  BfOsoans,  in  theiir  palmy  daya^ 
wa^  bettan  thap,  they  in  their  dedine — that 
Eem^  fell,  as-  nwch  &om .  internal  decay,  as 
external  violence,  is  on  all  hands  agreed,,  and  is 
the  unifoim  testimony  of  the  great  work  of 
Gibbon.  So  long  as  Borne  was  engaged  in  a 
continuous  career  of  conquest  and  colonisation; 
the  puUio  spirit  and  energy  of  her  citizens, 
ensored  the  integrity  and  ccmaolidation  of  her 
power.  The  activity  indispeiisabje  to  achieve, 
and  the  general  enthusiiksm  attendant  upon 
tr3miih%P^tf4«  cyQin^y^uutyof  &eli^ 
aliv&the,sp^it  of  pstri9tisn^, ,  But  no  sooner  had 
her.legions'icompleted  the^conquest  qf  ]IJacedonia 
and  £|gypt,  ,tl^  ^i^  comimaneed ,  the  work  of 
seI^e4l;te^nin^tio^, ;  ^  the.jsenith  o£  her  glosy 
is.. described  by  her  greatest  histoipan.  as  the 
€QBnoaeBoemant,,(xf.  her  deeUne..  Xha  quarrel, 
betwixt  Harius.aiLd  Sylla  originated  the  most 
horrid  civil  ^ai^/ that  .ever,  afflicted  a  civilised 
pepple« ,  ^ylla's  Jlists,  of  proeoriptiens,*  published 
daily,  pre  pejckepsr.  only  equalled  by  the  intoxi- 
cating and  maddening  terrors  of,  the  Jicst  Prench 
Eev^olution..  Xha  xivak^  of.  her  consuls  re- 
mind us  of  the.  persopal  quarrels,  of  our  own 
IToJrmanx^nqiworB ;  as. soon  as  they  had  well 
rested,  fron^,  the  subjugation,  of  strangeis,  they 
began  figjhting^^meogst  themsdves.  Undeo:  the 
Emperors,,  twenty  tihouaand  prstorian  guards, 
always  in  the  vicinity.of  Eome,  luxuziated  in 
the  plunder  of  subjugated  pcovinc^s.  The 
military  powev  interbred  in, politics;  and  the 
oecupanta  of  » the  throne  were  the  creatures  of 
its  gUjards..  ,  Tb&.&ni^ws  were  by  tiiem 
altemiE^ely,  .^^tf4  acid  assassinated.  The 
effeminacy  superi^diiced  by  ^  life,  of  e^u^ 
and.lii3(uiy„  z^ered.tham  iuaspi^  au4  "o^ 
willing,  to. oppose  the  ene^ue^-on  thefr^iositieiw 
They  stood,  m  short,  rather  as  the  gay  appanage 
of.Jloman.rank|  ^»t\  . p^^ ^^feiyiJ^YSr^pf v her  power. 


Lup^ury  nta^e  thsmt  piips^.Ufei  and  jifimAm^ 
delendit.,  gothat  whea.thadeaoaiidMitaiQf..tbai 
A))BTaani\i  and  the  Xewtones  {wji»ain«itadffat.ia' 
old.  times,  had  defiaated.  with  ..ease)  despeided, 
again  to  the  Italian  plains^  they  wrestedJBoisS" 
&om  the  &eble  gnaspof  her.  degeneiate.Baia,: 
And  not  onlyweise  the  rolattQua.  >of .  the  £ist 
century  reversed  in  tha-  fiflth^  .for. that  &m 
Germans  undoubtedly  posses^,  ma^y  indar- 
pendenti  gseat,  and  good,  qualities  is  the  testi- 
mony of  history  from  Tacitus,  to  Hisbnk. 
'' They  have/'  as  Br.  Arnold . vemaxH;  ''left. 
their  mark  in  Ez»nae,  Italy,!  and  Spain;  6«»>> 
many,  the  Low  Gountriea,  S witaerland* for  ^tts , 
most  part,  Denmark,  Norway,  a^  Sw<edei^  Mil. 
our  own  lands,  are  all  in  language  in  bloQ^iOd 
in  institutions,  German  most  dfici^dedlj.'!  Tltef • 
at  any  rate  infosed  a  mQ6t..naed&l  .stcMii  o£ 
vigorous  blood  into. the  enervaited  and  deo^pDg. 
Boman Empire*  And, that thw  suqsesBstiwen)' 
not  exaotly  the  triumph  of  luorberin  ^ei 
art  and  refinement,  is, proved  by  th0,i^.i 
victory  which  the  Eamaos  and.. Goths rWait^x 
gained  over  the  Huns,  at  the  gii^f^t,  battfs  ^.. 
Chalons ;  althoD^  this  r0Mif  barbecb  hast  ws^ 
flushed  with  many  reoent  victoxiASr  a^iwiiwi^ 
and.  guided  by  the  genius  of  AitiJa, .  Thiftbattk» 
too,  was  fought  only  twenty ^fivaNyesrs.befaie. 
the  liaman  il^pire  of  the  West'^w^rdeitrdf^^ 
by  Odoacer.  And  in  reference  to  thepermaaeat 
interests  of  civilisationj  the  fall  of  Home  should 
be  considered  less  as  a  destruetioii  than  as  a  dis- 
persion ;  for,  in  the  division  of  her  empire  isto 
many  lesser  states,  her  laws,  langunge>  htecs* 
ture^  and  even  Christianity,  weie  all  diffiued 
and  conserved)  rather  th«^  egi;tingnifihed> 

The  next  and  the,  last-  oootest  which  oar  cfiM  ' 
will  idlow  us  to  notice^  is  the  middlA^ag^st^ro^ld . 
between  the  Cross,  and.  Iha  CreseW-  .O^.thor 
one  side,  wa  haye  a  portionriof  th^  aweuiSM.ss 
the  Carthaginians,  in  the  pB]pBQm.,o{,  jU^SiAiak' 
coming  forth,  fcoxfi  their,  desari^,  amii^^  ^ 
a  new  faith  and  a  sensual  hope»  detcro)iiiii« 
either  to  conquer  or  to  proselytiBathaifodd^t  Chi 
the  other    side,  wo   have,  a   porti^,  ^  .tfM> 
same   race   as   the  £omanayT'%htiflg.3;^)his^« 
on   the   defensive,  at   once   for.  existeaqs^l^ 
freedom,  and  for  Christianity <    Thi»>  A^e^;.^ 
we  said,  were  the  ^ower  of  the  Semetifi  ftiwl;- 
Yet  it  was  onvpng  mainly  to  th^,  disqprganiiifi* 
and  seattered  forces  of,  their  oppfflentSj,  ftat. 
they  gained  the  splendid^  series   of  yicto|iM« 
whieh  made.th^  strugg^  .the  loa^gestfin  hist0i|ii 
— oommeneing.with  the  Hegirai  aud  oidf 'epdjpir 
with  the  last  Crusade*  They  attacked  iutbaivt/ 
instance,  plii^eawhioh  aokn^iwle^gvd.thc^f&ith^ 
the  Greek  Cluistian  Ghuc^hr^-the  Chw^ch^stf^F^'  • 
Thomas  Carlyle  affirms,  in,  hjus  hQMt(a<w^  ''fiip*' 
Worship;;  that  ''tha^.re^gioB.of  ^^tftW^m 
superior  to  the.d^gane)rate;&itb.ojotiNi80^ 
Sects.  •   Th9re  was  much,'/  ha  |^y%i#mM(  Ai^ 
<'of  vainr,h)gjuBal.  j^mlf,    au4i)diafoJ>lrtMfcy^ 
formula,.,  .which.  had:;,to.  go^.ixjy^M^lifW^' 
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Boty  ott4ih«  o4b«r  hittdy'  th6  StoidCDs'  t^taseflsion  of 
Sj^  to  Imif  hondxed  yenM,  aa4  the '  eoeoettiQB 
by  ^ivUohr  they  menaoed  all  Clmsteiidom,  was 
<xa»  mMOA  oavse  of  th9  extensioti  of  the  Papal 
Pwrar;  wfaieh^  by  making  tiie  ciieed  of  the 
Ghmeh  ihe  Tallying  p«int  of-  Ettrope,  cen- 
traiuad  th»  soaitared  foreea  of  Chiiatendomy  and 
gav9  a  QBity  of  thcraght  and  pmpoBe  to  its 
ftith  and  to  its  arms.  We  may  be  said  to  owe 
it  to- the  Papaoy,  and  its  CrusadoB)  that  the 
Ktfaoy  instond  of  the  Bible^  is  not  the  religious 
Ivm  of  Europe.  And  while  there  needs  no 
bsfctsraiBiuttiiee  of  the  power  of  Turkey  to 
rMttt  Mnfloovke  aggressions  than  the  compara- 
tii%nteMtyof  thaMuasolman  and  Grec^  fidths^ 
aor  ooafid^iod  in  the  snpremaey  of  the  West  is 
greonM  in  the  ^contiction  of  its  saperioiity 
alito  in  race  and  religion^  It  is  not  now  for 
tfafr  ftml  time  that  these  perannially  op- 
pcnag  ekmeDts^maet  in  batUe.  When  the 
Ei^ire^  in  ita  extremest  weakness  and  deoay, 
wiS'  flimaltaneoasly  attacked  by  Mongcdians 
and  I^  Qermansy  tiie  representatLyes  of  these 
ta^'nuMW  met  beneath  the  walls  of  ^Tours. 
Tile  Geittiaa  gaiaed  that  day ;  and  wherever 
Fnaoe orEh^btid  roles  at  tiiis  day — ^in  ^NTorth 
AjBamoOf  in  the  lands  whioh.  encompass  the 
Bflki^y  ia4lie  Aastnlias,  and  in  the  two  Indie»<— 


wHl  be  fecmd  th^  pseaence  df  Qerman  institu-*  • 
tLonSy  and  the  influence  of  (s^ennan  blood.    It 
is  the  Indo-Germanic    race  widch,  stretching 
from  India  to  Britain,  has  erer  swayed,  either  * 
by  the  sword  or  the  pen,  .the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

Things  have  yastly  changed  since  that  old- 
world  struggle — ^the  descendants  of  the  Ger- 
man now  fighting  in  the  Ciimea,  to  avert  the 
fall  of  their  old  foes! 

Finally,  then,  we  have  to  say,  that  though 
the  future  prevalence  of  peace  principles  may  be 
the  glory  and  the  boast  of  our  time,  yet  war  in 
the  past  has  been  the  means  of  subduing  the  ' 
more  savage  raoes  of  mankind  into  subjection  to 
the  more  civilised ;  and  ultimately  has  cither  ex- 
terminated them  or  made  them  acquainted  with' 
better  laws  and  a  mere  intellectual  Ufe.  Snbstan^ 
tially,  one  race^  one  civilisafiaB,  has  incessantly  ab* 
sorbed  and  improved  the  less  civilised.     Thus 
the  great  battles  of  history,  like  the  epochs  6f 
geology;  stand  as  the  landmarks  of  a  new  forma- 
tion; and  the  law  of  human  progress  deari}'''- 
is — that  the  race  which  possesses  the  least- 
amount  of  fortitude  and  raknzf,  must  either  - 
improve,  or  give  place  to  others.     In  history,  " 
as  in  other  things,  the  good  alone  is  permanent^ 
and  great 
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Thi  aimf  whidi  left  Bome  on  the  24th  of 
Msreh,  184^,  amid  exhibitions  of  patriotic  en 
thaiiam^  aaawering  to  its  composition,  arrived 
m  ibiir  weeka  at  reirara,  distant  from  Home 
abmt^foar  hnndied  milea.  It  had  been  every- 
wfaoe  greeted  with  acdamation,  f^ly  provided 
wilik  si^i^es  of  food, .  and  swelled  by  volunteer 
mnto.  It  was'  nevertheless  unable,  from  an 
ahiMst  total  want  of  artillery,  to  besiege  the 
tcmn,  ift  w^iioh  the  Austrians  had  shut  them 
sehrei' op,  threatening  to  destroy  rather  than 
9aiKaJ^  itk-  In  these  ciroumstances.  General 
l^ttando^wonld  naturally  have  desired  to  lead 
the  bulk  of  his  foroes  into  the  country  ftom 
^xcki  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  into  his 
^Mtreasesj  omI  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
whMh<%azfes  Albert  had  led  to  the  Austrian 
fiwM&eri-  Buthiainetmctiims  expressly  limited 
luft  opeMioiia  to  the  defenee  of  the  Boman  ter- 
li^;  md  he  could. do  no  more  than  send 
Csttii^AsegU^'to  the  King  of  Saxdinia,  with 
inSmmOok  cf  tdie  state  of  the  troops  and 
paifia.  Ohaiies  Albert  had  ahready  reoared 
a^HikKiila»««tt!lnBS]^  ^i#ot  from  the  Pope,  with 
sii^M0it>req<ieBt^4ihat  Sardndan  deputies  might 
bMnit  IMfttaMV'  ttidrim^  Italian  league  <}onsti- 
t«MMii4aio«l^elay t  Daranda  rsimted  to  hia 
QwuiWliltalMthafr  h»4Mi«d  it  impoesible  to  re- 
aiMM  U^.Ma^mtMa'^thel^itd.tcmtory:] 


they  were  burning  iii  jcnn  in  arms  fhe  heroic 
insurgents  of  Lombardy.    Notwithstanding  that, 
his  ministers  backed  up  this  urgent  rcptcsenta- 
tion  by  declaring  that  they  would  rathci^  resign 
than  seem  to  discourage  the  popular-  ardour, 
Ko  I^ono  onlv  replied,  "  that  he  had  not  yet  come 
to  a  determmation,  as  he  awaited' intelligence 
from  the  £ing  of  Sardinia."    A  few  days  later, 
Aldobrandini,  the  Minister  of  "War,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Pontiff's  reassurance  that  he  did' 
not  intend  to  withdraw  the  army,  to  auQiorise 
the  passage  of  the  Po.    Gaiaml  Durando,  in , 
acting  upon  this  permission,  addressed  htt  troops 
as  'soldiers  whose-  arms  had   been  blessed  by 
the  Head  of  the*  Church,  and  whose  enemies 
were  therefore  the  enemies  of  religion.    Thus, 
while  the  Pope,  who  not  long  afterwards  refused , 
to  make  war  upon  the  Austrians  because  they  * 
were    fellow-Gnristians,  was   waiting  in    tho 
Vatican  upon  the  hesitating  Charles  Albert,  his 
troops  were  carryiog  the  banner  of  the  Cross  and 
Keys,  as  the  symbol  of  a  new  crusade,  into  the 
territory  wrested  by  I¥eneh  armies  and  Austrian . 
diplomacy  at  once  from  the  patrimony  of  Bt., 
Peter  and  the  autonomy  of  Italy.- 

When  Monsignor  Oorboli'at?  length,  retained' 
from  the  Piedmostese  camp,  it  was  with  the,.. 
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Sii^B  reftiBal  to  send  delegates  to  Aome,  as 
Naples  bad  already  done,  and  Tnscanj  was  willing 
to  do^— and  the  oounter^jiropoBitlon  of  a  Congress 
in  the  North  of  Italy.  In  other  words,  Charles 
Albert^  inTited  by  the  natural  head  of  the 
Italian  States,  to  unite  in  forming  an  Italian  con* 
federaey ,  snnunoned  the  princes  and  people  of  Italy 
to  conferwith  him  as  their  federal  sovereign.  The 
Pope  was  thereby  not  so  much  offended  as  alarmed ; 
fbroseeing  iiiat  he  wonld  be  sospected  throngh- 
ont  Cad&olio  Christendom  of  a  schismatic  subor- 
dination of  spiritual  to  secular  objeots^-^-of 
lending  his  influence  aa  Pontiff  to  the  traditional 
ambition  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  instead  of 
elefvating  the  Papacy  in  the  affections  of  all 
Italy  by  adding  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to 
the  impulses  oi  patriotism^  But  his  minis* 
tess,  though  they  shared  his  regrets,  could 
not  permit  hiR  hesitancy.  So  early  as 
thsp  25th  of  Aprils  fhey  presented  to  His 
Holiness  a  document  in  which  they  intreatod 
him,  not  indeed  to  declare  war  on  his  own 
account,  but  to  consent  to  its  being  waged 
by  his  subjeds.  Poitr  days  later  came  the  ''fatal 
^ocutiosl,'^  in  which  Pio  Nono  severed  him- 
self &can  his  people  by  disavowing  their  anti- 
Austrian  ardour,  apolo^sing  for  their  disobe- 
dience, and:  virtually  branding  as  banditti  the 
army  which  Dniraado  was  attiiat  moment  leading 
to  heroic  ootnfliottat  Yieen«u 

'  The  Antoneiii  MiofiBtry  immediately  resigned. 
The  Pnsees  of  Dcpria  and  Corsino,  with  ^le  Duke 
oE  Jtognaiio/  hoptJea^'  of .  calming  the  public  ex- 
oitement,  dechiied'  ifo  fill  tiseir  places.  Count 
KamianiH^jiu£y  confident  as  he  might  be  of 
having  iikfiuenocf  with  t^  people  in  whose  cause 
he  had  fioffiqprad  a  longiexfle,  and  wiiom  he  liad 
refidsed  to  oomtpreniiwi'  by  accepting  the  am- 
nefity,**-*-elsa  deolined ;  and  urged  ihe  Cardinal 
Antoni^llii  to  resiime  oAce,  if  the  Pope  wonld 
l^ve  some  reassutanod'  as  to  the  war.  This  was 
done ;<<and.iFa]nniy' the  after-historian  of  these 
e^iei^tB,  wasBGBEit  to>thecampof  Charles  Albert, 
to  pkce  ail  the  Soman  fbrces 'tiien  beyond  the 
Po  under  his  commimd:  The  Pbpe  even  con- 
seoied  hnnqelf  to  go  in  WH&n^  asa  depionstration 
at  enoe  of  his  desire  for  Lombardian  independ- 
enee  and  for  the  ees^atioa  of  Uoodshed;  but 
the  re]QireBentativ6  at  Borne  of  the  Milanese  Go* 
Temment  dedined  the  interventiop-^not  unjustly 
distrusting,  ab  it  may  hereafter  appear,  the  in^ 
finence  Hhab  had  jnst  been  placed  without  reserve 
in  Hie  hands  of  CSiarles  Albert.  Failing  to  re^ 
gidn  ti^  eonfidencb  of  the  civic  guard  and 
the  popular  associathniS)  liie  miniatry  agam  re* 
signed.  Ifamiani  was  the  only  poasifole  snc^ 
oeesor  to  Antdnelli  ,'-*^aiid  the  separation  of 
£»eign  temporal  affinra  fpoim  affidrs  e^esiaBtieal, 
b^  lancing  ^le  fiirm^  iaithe  hands  of  a  lay 
ndnister,  M  which' be  stipiilated;  was  an  event 
as  bnbsudtts  of  his  intentions  aS  hannonlous  with 
hiaantededebts.  Oie  of  his  first  acts  was,  the 
dftarnmnl  fik>m&cHnefof  the  Anetoian  Minister;—* 
^  laBtJtfae.n»6  aplmaitly  ii}*thned  that  the 


Pope  had  jnst  despatched  a  Le^^te  to  tb» 
Emperor  at  lafipruek,  offering  to  nediaM  apeae^ 
on  the  basis  of  Italian  independence ;  bat  «a  sot 
rendered  absolutelynecessary  by  ^e  inflanisiatioil 
of  p<^Miiar  fading.  In  the  city,  CiceraaenMo; 
the  demagogic  coach-builder,  had  been  afanoit 
sop^seded  by  Padre  Qavazsd,  who  had  sow 
carried  his  '*  ptdpit  drum  ecclesiastic"  into  the 
streets — and  in  tiie  provinces,  mid-day  asaafisinfr* 
tions  showed  the  dissolution  of  legal  lestraiati 
upon  private  passion  in  the  heat  of  politioal  ex^ 
citement  Mamiani  was  not  the  fittest  man  to 
avert  the  threatening  ftnarchy.  He  was  tathor 
the  amiable  tiieorist  than  the  vigorooB  sti^sfl^ 
man,  and  fatally  enamoured  of  moderatldn  in 
his  theories  as  well  as  in  his  acting.  Unimpeadi^ 
ably  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Italian  indepoh 
dence,  he  was  as  notoriously  averse  to  iki 
necessary  supplement  —  the  Mazsinian  Ides, 
Italian  unity.  An  enemy  to  the  tstnpanl 
power  of  the  P(n)e,  he  yet  hoped  much  from  ths 
spiritual  authority  which  he  had  set  at  nooght 
by  the  publication  of  proscribed  books;  Asd 
he  had  so  litde  knowledge  of  courts,  as  t» 
believe  that  his  friendship  with  kindred  sjaflts 
in  the  ministries  of.  Turin  and  Naples,  ivoiiU 
hold  the  rival  kings  of  the  north'  and  Mitli 
fdthf ul  to  the  comhion  cause  of  the  BeaiaMla. 

The  former  of  these  monarchs  had  crMssd  ths 
Austrian  frontier  at  Pavia  on  the  29th  of  Maroh. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  he  attacked  and  carried  the 
bridges  over  the  Mincio>  behind  whidk  B»* 
detzki  was  coUeoting  his  dispirited  fbien. 
Instead  of  crossing  the  river>  Charles  Alb^ 
sat  down  before  Pesdiiera  and  Mantaa^  tfaoagii 
unprovided  with '  siege  artillery.  3y  the  end  of 
the  month,  he  had  sixty  thousand  men-  on  As 
Mincioy  beddes  the  Tuscan  and  Beman  dim<fiu,' 
four  or  five  thousand  Lombards,  and  iburtsfen  <tf 
fifteen  thousand  Neiwelitlms  were  aAvassinf 
under  General  Pepe.  The  AUfiKflrieafteonknander, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  hAd  his  standing*  tofff 
seventy  thousand  men  redtoedbyeunendeftfaii 
desertions  to  fifty  thousand.*  These  he  dispsMy 
with  admirable  skill,  between  Peschlera  and  Mad^* 
taa,yeronaandLignano,*  thnsconvertin^lhsipsn' 
between  therivers  Minmo  and  Adigeinfoalbitilii 
camp,  and  preserving  his  commimieBtiba  ^*A 
the  north  by  the  vsJley  which  ' Yetoas  adiMi 
and  commands.  At  Pastrengo  antf  SarilaLoo^ 
gaUant  and  suocessM  attacks  wera^tttadb  ^  ^ 
Austrian  positions  axmti^  Beschiera«rid  Ttfons v' 
but  for  want  of  a  battering  train,  theeaoeosiinii 
barren  of  resnlts^-^zoept  indeed  disooaltavt^tf^ 
the  soldiers,  who  saw  their  brave  Uood  ^^pSM 
in  vain.  The  adivanoe^  of  QeaAMr^^g&BAi 
with  reinfoceentents  for  Badetaki,  by-thsiwa? ^^ 
Veniee,  alarmed  the  revolhtientffy^iemaittrt^ 
and  the  Eomans  w^redineted  by^GMridiAlM 
to  dispute  the  passi^.  Ttey  did^^H^wiliii^ 
stinate  but  unavailing  Taloinf^  lit  (Ih)nriid8^  '41h7 
gaiaed  fresh  hM6iir,tand  paiiidiy  retne«M  tfnv 
defeat,  byfalliagup(mYifi«aHEa-^*4iifi^tKMht^^ 
Ku^t  and  Bidetaki  trert*4o  >iieei  iWfcw  ^ 
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Atotnims.  retold  eoihe  ispi;  and  djefdndin^ril 
«0ttA9t-  th£ic  midnigbl  attodc  witkiaisucQess.  td 
viiioli  the  inhabitayilft  g«Uiiiitily  wmtribatecL 
Badetoki  was  k^hImcI  with  tiiei  kfis :  of  two 
thouaaad  mueii.  But  it  wts  imposable  that  the 
BonttAs  ooiild  maintain  tbeir  advantage  when 
Kagent  should  aniya»  unless  Buocomred  horn  the 
nudn  aaay-^-^aad  that  sooeoror  was  refused  them. 
A  reiofbrceoieiit  of  fifteen  thousand  men  enabled 
ftdeizki  to  lall  upon  Yioenzn  with  overvhdhn- 
log  foroe.  Xhe  iRoman  General  was  compelled 
to  capitolatD^bat  not  without  a  struggle  in 
Ihe  open  field;  and  on  tcnfis  that  do  homage 
to  the  yakmx  of  his  undisoxpUned  army — namely, 
lomussien.to  retire  with  arms  and  baggage^  on 
the  condition  of  not  serving  against  Austria  for 
tkree.  months.  Belbre  this  hod  been  efOdcted, 
Ssdetddsurphsed  the  Tuscan campat  Curtatone, 
the.Mantnan  ^cftremify  of  Charles  Albert's  line; 
#?eFpowered  it  by  flinging  forty  thousand  men 
apoaitft  seven  thousand;  destroyed,  in  the  three 
hBuis'  struggle,  an  entire  battauon  of  students 
4Qd  thdx  prolessors ;  and  ascended  the  Mincio 
mth  the  view  of  falling  upon  the  Piedmontese 
army  in.  the  rear.  But  he  could  spare  only  half 
Ub  moveahle  fbree  for  this  operation,  and  it  was 
defeated  with,  great  slaughter,  ^ot  only  was 
the  attack  repulsed  at  all  points,  but,  the  attempt 
to  retievaPeschiera  having  failed,  the  garrison 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  This  double 
fietory  ao  eshilaxated  the  Piedmontese  army 
tk^  they  saluted  their  monarch  (who  hod 
been  sU^tly  wounded  in  action)  as  King  of 
ItalVrf  But  he  made  no  bettor  use  of  his  sue- 
oessy  than  to  odLiect  his  forces  with  the  intention 
«£  attacking  Jladotsky  in  the  strong  position  on 
winch  he  was  &lling  back.  Before  the  inten- 
tioa«o«ld  beoaitnied  out,  the  Marshal  had  forti* 
fied  hts^icamp^ — ^made  the  sortie  uponYicenza 
issedbodabovoy'^andretttcned  by£[>cced  marches 
JA  lime,  to  prevent  .the  King  making  a  divcraiiHi 
]HMQ  Ycf oiuu  The  latter  then  resumed  his 
itttotive  position,  much  to  the  discontent  of  his 
^Mkrs  .aad'«u:iiliarie8,  and  the  displeasure 
of  kh6i.<'raToliitiotlary  press.  The  recall  of 
6siifral.Pepe*-*«the  consequence  of  a  Neapolitan 
luamoticoirn-f  urther  diminished  both  Ins  nume* 
lieal  and  mond  supaienty.  Austria,  dismayed 
aVthamq^eet  6i  all  Italy  in  arms  against  her, 
]^d^  oa  ttte  2ftrd  of  May,  requested  the  media- 
turn  of  Eagtaad,  and  was  willing  to  recognue 
to'ickctepeaadeaeo  of  Lomberdy  and  of  the 
finehias^  but  not  of  Venice.  She  now  withdrew 
blrprsi^ositiDnitandroinforeed  her  army.  Charles 
Albsot^  ..80{dneiy  inactive  -when,  energy  would 
b&fa:catried  ham  to  victory,  resumed  the  offen^ 
liFe,.jnat  "as  catttxon  •  became  indispensable  to 
^afeii^v..  In.  th^  middlo.  of  July,  ha  advaneed 
tpoll/.Bdd«k2ki's  position,  o^Avaa  defeated  in 
atel]ir«very.anco«(tter,-*^aad  ifinaUy  lost  the 

C|aigE)tj);Qn<4)u  ibattle  which-  extended  oveip 
lehda^At.^tiiA.  battle  of  .Cualaza),  and  in 
*hitkjxU»r^<4ad»S'iV«rft 'leasi  ihaik  those  of 
ftfc  :if<aw>y  J-^J^e^^ffeBpd  aaiaitttBtiae,:  which 


was  iiBfilsed,  bot  '-^^  ^nttesupi.  iwas  ^"mad* 
to  cut/off  his.netrsat,  and  the  pnrsuit'Was  cpn* 
ducted  with  caution.  Ho  Mi  baok  upon  Milan, 
— and  found  the  f  roviB&onal.  Government  ab  an 
end;  the  best  troopa  away,  with  Ganbaldi,  at 
Brescia;  but  the  civic  guaxda  and  the  populace 
resolute  to  n»iBt  the  approaching  army  of 
Austria.  In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Aus^ 
trians,  favoured  as  much  by  the  ground  which 
Charles  Albert  had  relinquished  to  them,  as  by 
thoir  superiority  of  fosee,  drove  him  into  the 
city.  Compelled  to  treat,  he  oiiered  to  retire 
over  the  frontier  within  two  days,  and  stipu-* 
lated  for  twenty-fonr  hours'  freedom  of  exit  for 
the  Milanese.  The  municipality  rejected  his 
mediotian,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  city,  but 
afterwards  sent  a  deputation  to  Badetala,  and 
consented  to  his  fflitry  on  the  morrowj  The  excite*^ 
ment  of  the  populace  against  the  King  was  po  in*i 
tense^that  his  life  was  threatened ;  and  though 
Mr.  Wrightson  would  have  ns  believe  that  all  bdi 
^'a  depraved  minority"  approved  his  oonduety 
he  disarms  our  credulity  by  adautting .  that 
three  hundred  thotaand  Lombonds  hastened 
across  the  frontier,  and  eet  up  a  representatii^e 
chieftainBhip.  hostile  to  Ids  claim  ppon  1^  alle- 
giance of  all  Italy.  Venice  also  sei  up  a 
EepubHc,  imder  Manin,*— a  Jiterateiur  takfiiL< 
out  of  priBon,*^cq>it&  the  cecall  >  of  the  two 
thousand  Picdmonteso  sent  for:. its-  defence; 
Bologna  opposed  sueh; a  detonuinod.reBisrtaiiiiee  to 
General  Welden,  that  he.  was.  glad  to  ooveir  his 
retreat  by  protests  fkom  Borne.  And  thou^^ 
the  Duchies  of  Paraia  and  Modaim  were  reoeou- 
pied«  Tuscany  was  left  in  the  keeping  of  its 
constitutional  Govemmeait  and  Nationial  Guard. 
Mr.  Wrightson  several  times  leplnts,.  as  a 
boast  of  the  Maaziaists,  that  with:the  armistiCD 
of  Milan,  the  war  of  the  ruless  being  ov^,  i&at 
of  the  people  began.  But  evsnJiis*  imperfcot 
narrative  suffices  to. show  that  their  distrust  of 
Charles  Albert  noTter  abated  theiir  ^o^messin 
carryiag  on  the  war.  On  the  vantrBry,.  thepvo** 
gress  of  revolution  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
peninsula,  kept  pace  with  the  vicissitudes  of  thd 
field;  the  pitch  of  thti  oationail  J^iist  tdaLag 
higgler  at  every  fresh  dheck  todynasidc  ambition. 
When  the  capittlation  ^of  Yieenza  became  known 
at  Home,  the  populace  burst  eiven  intp  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies^  demanding  aims,  and  that 
the  custody  cf  the  cily  gates>  and  of  St.  Angelo, 
be  entrusted  to  the  oivie  guards.  The  Mamiam 
Ministry  gave  way  under  this  strain,  and  waa 
^  succeeded  by  that  of  Count  Fabbrif-^^-whose  sole 
and  insuffieicnt  qualification  to  govern  was  the 
I  veneration  inspined  by  his  age  and  nriftullied  le- 
iputation..  The  investment  of  Bologna  by  tiie 
[  AfwtriwMi  prodnoed  a  fresh  oriaiB,  and.  f  abbri  was 
.  succeeded  by  Count  Bossir^who,  thnugh  ua  Itart 
jlian,  had  bean  llie  representative  of  France  until 
>  the  fall  of  Loaia  Philippe;  and  whos&iiital  dia»< 
I  qualification,  it  was,<-4fiEilal,<  despitEl;  his  high 
I  talents  and  conragtfAis  apiidt,*«**tiiat  he  waatibU) 
!  notoxioiis  intimBta  of  Ouiza^.    Notwithstanding 
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tiie  oUoqiiy  of  Hm  fiot>  Iierirte  ctoe(edHiie*rt- 

ptewatatite  of 'Bologna,  and  -veas  not  less  an 
^object  of  enmity  to  the  sakfidesU  than  to  'the 
wtk.  The  Ghambere  opened  on  -ibe  16th  of 
KoTemfoer.  Despite  many  warnings  of  4iis  per- 
sonal danger,  Bossi  drove  to  the  hall,  accompa- 
nied only  by  one  of  his  ooUeagnes.  As  they 
aHghtcd,  the  latter  tt as  detained  by  some  of 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  nnilbnn  of 
vohmteers,  and  armed*  irith.  short  swords.  As 
Bossi  ascended  the  stairs,  others  closed  in  upon 
him  with  nplifted  dagger8,-^infiioted  a  mortal 
.  wonnd  in  the  neck, — tmd  surrcmnded  him  till  he 
expired.  So  entire  had  been  ilte  absence  of 
pwcantion,  so  complete  the  arrangements  of  the 
conspirators,  timt  before  it  was'  known  by  the 
Deputies  Ibe  Minister  had  been  stabbed,  the  blow 
had  taken  &1II  eflbet^  and'  the  assassins  had  dis- 
persed. The  Chamber  tidjounied  in  hoiror  and 
dismay,— 4he  Pope  shut  himself  up -with  this 
new,  orer-m&stering  grief, -**and  the'  Ministxss 
took -bat  feeble  measures  to  avenge  their  tm- 
hoppy  diief  'The  diief  of  thepoUoe  profiMsed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  disoorer  eren  the  sus- 
pected,— ^but  tiie  city  was  tranquil,  and  it  was, 
aocording  to  our  author,  only  ''a  mob  of  about 
a  hundred  miscreants,''  who  exhibited  the  '^  in- 
fernal joy"  whiob  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
whole  democracy  of  Italy.  There  is,  in  fact, 
not  a  particle  of  proof  that' the  assassination  of 
Bossi  was  not  inspired' rather  by  private  hatred 
than  by  pc^tical  fenatidsm,  or  tiiat  it  is  more 
jmdy  attributed  to  republican  than  to  absolutist 
enmity.  It  was  at  aU  events  calculated  to  serve 
only  the^  latter  by  compromising  the  men  whose 
avuDDr  it  was  now  xmpossibie  to  prevent,  and 
by  provokmg  a  iBuropean'  reaction.  Its  first 
effect  Was  a  movement  of  the  populace  upon  the 
•Qnirinal^  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Only  a 
few  delegates  were  admitted  and  when  they 
returned  witii  the  Pope's  refosal  to  nominate  a 
ministry  fevouiable  to  the  federal  constitution 
proposed  from  Plorence,  the  crowd  became 
ftinons,-«-'*^e  palace  gates  were  attempted  to  be 
fenced, — ^the  Swiss  Guard  were  f^ed  upon, — and 
one  eminently  tmlucky  shot,  penetrating  the 
windows  -  of  an  ante^oKKmi,  kilLad  the  Pope's 
private  secretary.  The  Pope  at  length  yielded, — 
Tiader  protest  to  the  diplomatic  body,  who  had 
made  tiieir  way  to  him,-*^and  a  ministry  was  an- 
noimcedin  which  OardinalBosmini  andOount  Ma- 
miaaahad seats.  The  fermerreftisedto  act,  and 
the  latter  sometime  held  aloof.  Many  of  the  sena* 
tors  and  deputkte  also  retired ;  but  theseobsoure 
exaaftiplee  of  timidity  were  soon  to  be  otrtdene. 
On  ihe  S5th,  at  ni^tfall,  ihe  Pope  himself  left 
Borne  in  thedisguise  of  a  servant  of  the  Bomtian 
Mimster,  wbo  had  provided  a  eanioge  fer  his 
oonreTancetoTerracilia.  He  left  witiihis  major- 
dflno  a  note,  i%c|uestin^  tiie  mmiBters  to  protect 
the<paMca  eoid  its -inmates;  butmade  no  pro* 
vision  fevtho  Govennnent  tnitil  his  aiTiYal  at 
Ga^wBtii]K&eNeapoilitenfiontier/«M.wheB€ehe 
pitibU^ed  fer  'Bnet,  disarowing  hMrreeenit  octs^  as 


^peiffiffmeO  Uusm*^  racim^ibus*  vfdSsas^,'  asd^  sp* 
pointtn^  a'  comttiis6ion,-«-ohiMy  W*  Qie  coa- 
-stHutional  party,-^to  govern  in'' his  abscinee. 
The  ittinisters,  at'  th^  Sug^gestion  of  Mamiaiii, 
resigned  —  thus  leavhig  the  city  '  AMohtdy 
without  a  Gk)vemment,'  since  the  mosk- 
sion,  instead  of  attempfiBg  *  fe  exert  'tfaor 
'authority,  set  off  to  €^ta  to  entreat'tiiS'P^iiliff'B 
return.  The  Deputies  and  Municipality  mafl- 
felly^mouttted  the  breach  through  which  snarelijr 
threatened  the  whole  of  the  Papal' States.  Thef 
disav^owed  the  Brief,— eaUed  upon  Miniiten  to 
resume  their  functions, — and  appoiuttfd  twd  dele- 
gations, to  proceed,  with  that  of  the  Council,  to 
assure  tiie  Pontiff  of  their  respeof^  fer  ^t6s  puson 
andanxietyferhisretum.  Thedeptttittionflvere 
refused  permission  to  cross  the  fttmti^;  and 
tiicir  overtures,  conveyed  by  Icitter  to  CWiBfl 
AntoneUi,  -were  rudely  rejected.  ThAinlattiated 
Pio,  the  dave  of  alarmed  and^deeply^wbuaM 
sensibilities,  had  put  himself  in  thelialidfl^of  tlie 
diplomatists,  who  now  flocked  about  Urn,  and 
competed  with  each  other  fortiie  possedaeya tif 
his  person  and  the  fdture  control  of  his  GoTcni- 
ment-^France  against  Austria ;  Spain'  ^gaM 
Bavaria;  and  Naples  againsfr Piedmo(nt:"The  gritf 
and  concern  of  his  subjects  was  of  course  inS' 
ceeded  by  indignation.  The  Deputies  appo^tod 
a  committee  of  five  to  consider  the  crisis.  The 
committee  recommended  the  *  appotntmtstt  of 
a  supreme  junta— ^and  the  propoflSti^n  ^n» 
adopted  both  by  the  Chamber  and'  Ooanca. 
But  this  could  be  only  a  temporary  prtfvfewtt. 
The  speedy  return  of  the  Pope,  or  lihe  ereciaon 
of  a  B^mblic,  was  inevitable.  MatniAni,  slti^- 
ingfeomthe  necessity,  resigned ;  and'fiie'PnM^ 
of  Oorsini  retired  froBH  the  junta.  It  w»  <to 
resolved '  to  convoke  a  Constituent  AtoeftAlj, 
elected  by  universal  suffirage.  "The  AssenAlywaB 
to  meet  on  the  5th  of  Pebnisry.  Tlrtr'eketiflte 
went  on  under  the  influence  of  a  meMge  ftm 
the  Pope,  exoommunioating  all  who^sbodft^fkike 
part  therein;  and  of  an  offer  of  tefa'^tlKWWrf 
Piedmontese  troops,  as  a  defence  agcAHstAil06iB& 
intervention.  Mr.  Wrightson  accmwi»ttefcp4l>- 
Hcans  of  controlling,  by  a  central  -  e^miaiiti^» 
the  elections  even  in  the  anti^revolatlMtfyl^ 
vinces;  but  balances  the  accusatfbn*bf  the  ad- 
mission that  the  Pope's  monition'  prevented  Afr 
Constitutionalists  ^m  seeking  ^eleetion.  B^ 
does  not  record  the  proportion  of  voters  t<y(l^ 
population,  nor  the  numbers  by  whidi  the  A*" 
sembly  Toted  the  BepuUic.  But  iBfce  de- 
ficiencies we  can  supply.  Itwas  b^the  tste 
of  848,000  adult  makss,  out  of  apo^a#ett« 
2,600,t)00  souls,- that  the  ConsCitiient  AMBMt 
of  one  hundred  and  €fty  members  (Mr.  WriiSW- 
sohsays  "two  hundred")  wasdee^;  and  il 
was  with  only  five  dissenfiefltfe  that'  tlH^'A^ 
sembly  decreed  the  alK^tion  xji  '^temfff^ 
Papaey-^by  only  feurtem  df!B8«ati«MtB,  ^ 
erection  of  tixeBepwblic.  '  •** 

The  executive  •fuitotioiiS'Off^trWf^Bep^tf'^'*'^ 
vested,  by  a  vcfte'of-^e  GeitotiM%nWtessHiWy, 
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io  a  GtanittMo^  of  Xlaeet^4mowft<«Aate  Trfimi- 

tin— «ad  in  i^^lGitistry  of  their'  appoiAtment. 
imieUiiu,  'MoBteocJui  and^  Salieetti  (a  Neap^- 
tui),  were  the  TmBnvin,-*^al9tti   and   tiie 
Ptinoeof  Caaiiio,  Pvesideataad  Tice-Presidebtof 
tbe  Assevaiij — ^in  the   Mimstry,  Anrelio  8Affi 
SQCteeded  to  the  disUnotion  of  Maonani.    But 
tbomwaB  on  hit  vvf  to  Eome^^ arnan  surpass- 
ing  all  oft«r9  of  Ms  tkoe  and  ecmntryiin  genius, 
lep^ation^  und  influenoe.    Mazenoi  had  arrived 
ia  Florence  in  February^-^^n  the  very  day  of 
the  Grand-Duke   Leopold's   xg:noble   flight  to 
S&Qta  Stetoo,  whence  he  was  oonveyed  by  an 
En^ish  war^steamer    to  -Gaeta.      The  groat 
ItalLui  was  received  in  the  capital  of  Tuscany 
idth  2^>nour  and  festivities.      Guerrazzi,  the 
revolutionary  miioster,  was  un&vourable  to  the 
iaam  of  sub^nationalities  which  Maseini  ad- 
Tooated^ — ^bat,  in  the  absence  of  the  legitimate 
ruler,  there  wag  no  resource  but  the  convoeation 
of  a  ConstitaentAfisembly,  which,  elected  by 
mdvecsal  suffirage,  instantly  decreed  the  Tuscan 
B^ubliOy  and  elected  Guerrazzi  Bietator.   It  was 
oa  the  6th  of  March  that  Mazzini  entered  the 
litli  of  the  Roman  Oenstituent  Assembly.    He 
was  owiduoted  to  a- seat  beside  the  President, — 
dedared  by  acclamation  a  Eoman  citiz^i — and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a  deputation  to 
flqrenoe,  in   advocacy  of  his  darling  idea — a 
'eoiomon  Italien  Bepublic.    llr.  Wrightscm  sees 
oaly  a  pitiable  delusion  in  the  eotpectation  that 
Ihe-  states ^whioh  had  thus  -  substituted  for  their 
self-deposed,  fugitive  sovereigns,   a  republican 
fom  of  government^  would  be  permitted  by  the 
neighboivnng  Powers  to  maintain  their  existence, 
eithsFsepontely  or  conjointly.   But  Englishmen, 
accustomed  io  regard  the  choice  of  a  government 
as  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  governed,- will 
8«a  in  it  only  a  jost  and  reasonable  anticipation; 
the  disappovntmeat  of  which  was  a  flagrant 
crixae.    On  what  pretencesi  and  by  what  means, 
tlmt^earimo-wnfl  perpetrated,  we  shall  better  un- 
^ewtand  when  we  have  tidienaflnal  glance  4it 
the  bepo  of  an<^ther,  and  less  justifiable,  delusion. 
In  yebwiary,  1849,  while  as  yet  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  had  not  decreed  the  abotition 
of  the  tsoaporal  Papacy,  a  Neapolitan  army  was 
put  in< motion  for  its  defence;  and  the  Pied- 
nwitese   Cabinet^    headed   by  Gioberti,    were 
antious^  as  was  also  Prance,  that  the  arms  of 
Sardinia  should  be  j<nned  with  those  of  Naples* 
On/ the  19th  wns  issued  the  diplomatic  note,  in 
which  the  Pepe  announced  his  appeal  to  the 
Gatbolifl  Powers-^-Austria,  France,  Spain,  and 
^apka.    inu0  repulse  and  virtual  isolation  of 
Piedmont  withihesticoess  of  the  demooratsin 
agenerat  eteetion,  avert*uiBw  the  Gioberti  Cabi- 
Q^t     The  mediation  of  Prance  fidling  also  to 
P»Aong>  the'-  armbtiee,    there    was    1^    to 
Cbarhs  Alibert  no  ait(«na1ive  but  ixAmediate 
^MQ  or  the^pen  abfmdoomen^d  the  national 
cause.     He    chose   the  flmner,'— and   inune-^ 
Stately  Ihe  <«i^hnfliasm  of   all    Italy,    ssive 
"Smtim^yiifaa  -^xekbidled.    '  A  '«mall>  0Be«ion>  in  < 


TuMfany-Mtd  Beme,  talked  6f' facUing  back 
until  the-  King  had  'faieenxleaa:^  by  the  Amtnati 
out  of  the  pati^  of  the  people ;  butiMs-esBBsnof 
distrust  was  Teprobated  fayMazzini-nnd  8affi, 
who  deolared  that  there  were  now  butiiwo  w»i& 
of  Italsttis — the  patriotio  and  the  Austiian.  In. 
the  words  of  Mr.  Wrightson  himself,  ^hatred 
and  distrust  wwe  for  a  while  exeii^ised.'^  On 
the  ^eth  of  March,  an  army  of  85,000  ItaMana 
took  the  field,  under  the  crupremie  oiilitarv 
oea»nand  of  the  Polish  General  Ohnanowrid. 
Badetzki's  forces  amounted  to  90,000,-**-iadud- 
ing  sev«erai  r^gimBxts  of  Hungarians  and  ItaMims, 
on  whose  flddity  in  open  fi^t  he  could  by  no 
means  rely.  His  lines  were  also  widely  eac- 
tended-*-ao  long  as  the  p<Mnt  and  moment  ^f 
attack  weare  coneealed.  It  waandt  difficult  fbr 
Badetzki  to  discover  there  fiom*  his  agents  in  the 
forum  and  camp  of' the  Itt^ians^-^-and'he  wasnot 
slow  to  act  upon  theinformatixm.  OoneentnKtbig 
his  army  near  Bavia,  and  cutting'off  ^entteiliy 
inadequate  forse  posted  there  by  Bamcnno  ^ 
defend  the  position,  he  thnew'  seventy^ihoosand 
man,  with  two  hundred  piocee  of.  cannon,  aomsa 
the  Ticino ;  and  thus  estaUisfaed  at  once  ^a 
fo<^ing  upon  the  Piedmoatesoi  soil.  Bamonoo 
WHS  ^ed,  condemned,  and  eoceeuted  (for.  ids 
fEiUlt  by  •  euperiors  who  •  should  -  have< .  known 
hiaignorance  of  tiie  military  art;  but  it  was!  a 
fault  not  -to  be  repaired,  benanse  part  of  awhoHy 
erroneous  plan.  Instead  of  pushing  with  the 
celerity  of  insurgent  patiiotisni  upon  the  posi- 
tions at  which  he  would  have  come  in '  cob- 
tact  with  the  Lombardian  people — Ghorles 
Albert  a  seoond  time  Qoo£n^  his  impatient 
array  to  tardy  preparations  ^r  mere  defence. 
Dispirited  and  suspioious,  they  fought  wi^ 
theur  former  valour  at  Mortara,  La  Biooeca, 
and  Nevara ;  but,  when  beaten,  'broke  up  in 
despair  and  rage.  C%uarles  Albert  ^had  vindi- 
cated hia  personal  bravery  by  exposure  to  tb& 
Are  which  shot  down  three  horses  ftom*.  under 
him;  and,  failing  to  obtain  f^om  Bodetrid  an 
armistice,  he  made  confession  of  ins  pcunaleivor 
by  abdicating  his  throne  and  beteking  himsdlf 
to  exile.  His  sueoessop,  *  the  Dtdte  (^  Savoy, 
could  do  nothing  but  aocept  the  terms-^less 
unreasonable  than  humiliating— 'which.  Radetoid 
imposed;  namely,  the  retirement  'of  Bardinia 
from  opposition  to  Austria,  and  &e  payment  lof 
her  expenses  in  the  war.  In  only  feur  daye, 
the  greatest  military  power  tof  the  PemnanUir 
had  beeft  utterly  broken  down^ts  Eing  a  iogi* 
tive,  and  its  ^aimy  dissolved.  But •thiaiB wore 
at  least  three  cittee  of  4hose  parts,  wUdih^ 
gttiltleBs  of'  the  uraibKtion  whidi  had  tempted 
Saxdima'  to  its  'ovordtrow,  and  inspired,  hj^a 
purer  ^erasmr-^'rufused  to  surrender  or  desfinr.' 
The  Mikutese  watehed^  under  (the  guBsnof^Hie 
citadel,  fer  ^e 'first  news  of  Sardinian  soeoesvma 
the  signal' of  insorredaen.  tBiuacia^^^^-atiliiioare- 
boldly  dndngy-^tniiiirled '  tho  iirii8B»bamier /on 
the  'Very  <day'  oflfae  buttle  of  diwnm;  ^Tho' 
gamsDii  wm  Strang*  ensfugfa-tD  taa^  tiie'^attsi^  * 
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•of  tUe  iiuMi||«ni«  tMtff  'RfljdMtt  citold  «mw46 
its  relief*  Hie  itv^^estment  Ij  <kxee  oif  Aiwr 
tlitfiwazid  tten  of  tiiis  little'  city,  in  addition  to 
tiie  file  of  ^  ciMdel,  Mled  to  queDcli  the  ^iiit 
of  the  reroHen.  They  Tefused  to  smreiidev 
even  'wfaen  deprived  of  Iftie  external  meaaM  of 
defeiiee.  Beaten  fiom  the  oralis  and  the  hani- 
<»de9  in  the  Greets,  they  made  a  fortress  of 
every  hoade,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  wi(2i 
the  infyiriated  soldiers  of  a  general  whose 
name  has  beeome  infamous  for  cruelty.  Subdued 
At  last  by  fire  and  sword,  they  wwe  not  spared 
the  indignities  and  sufferings  of  a  town  taken 
by  storm.  Genoa  revolted  against  the  terms  ac- 
cepted by  its  sovereign.  The  dtizens  and  Na- 
tional Guards  droye  out  the  garrison, — set  up  a 
frovisiooal  Oovermnenty-'-^aad  supplied  with 
arms  the  populadbn  of  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
The  Lotaibard  division  of  the  national  army  was 
hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  Qenoese,  but  were 
ttiticipated  by  Gem^ral  La  Marmora,  who  had 
leen  ih  the  occupation  of  Parma.  The  Frovi- 
atonal  Cbwinm^t  Was  thus  compelled  to  sur- 
I'Cnder,  and  though  they  obtained  on  amnesty 
for  the  citizens  in  general,  were  themselres  ex- 
cepted. '  But,  on  iJie  othei*  side  oiAUa  Italia, 
YenidB  still  upheld  the  taational  flag.  The  Re- 
publican Govemmtot,  headed  by  Manin,  had 
maintained  themselves,  with  great  spirit 
and  ability,  throughout  the  suspension  of 
tile  war  wifii  Sardinia,  by  taking  advan- 
lage  of  Austria's  complication  with  Htin- 
gary.  On  the  rupture  of  the  armistice, 
Venice  sent,  under  cfeneral  Fepe,  a  brave  and 
we]l«provided  army;  but  precious  time  was  lost 
in  wutingforthe  movements  which  were  frus- 
trated by  Badetzki's  crossing  the  Ticino,  and, 
<m  the  news  of  J^bvara,  the  choice  lie  between 
immediate  suireiider  and  self-devoted  struggle. 
The  latt^  alternative  was  acoepted,  and  nobly 
maintained.  On  the  2tA  of  April,  Manin 
re|£ed  to  the  summons  of  Haynau  witii  a 
decree  of  resistance  to  the  uttermost,  and  a 
manifesto  to  the  Governments  of  Europe.  The 
h^^d  def^^nce  of  Brescia  impeded  for  some 
time  the  operatiottB  of  iSb&  vict(»rs— but,  by  the 
«iid  of  April,  Haynau^s  foroes  were  raised  to 
thirty  tiioustod  men,  the  Austrian  fleet  block- 
aded l^e  haibour,  and  a  bombardment  com- 
menced. The  mgukr  position  of  the  city,  and 
ttie  evident  determination  of  the  inhabitants, 
inspired  Badetrid — wte  him^tf  repaired  to  the 
•pci — ^with  ie^>eot  and  caution.  He  opened 
oemsMiiiiofttions  with  the  GbvenuBMit,  wbo  re- 
apoodad,  ttoov^  Maoiu,  that  they  would  treat 
on  Hke  basis  of  a  guarantee  of  the  constitu- 
tional fi^eedom  of  Yenice ;  which  Badetzki  de- 
olined  to  give.  Through  the  whole  of  May 
and  June,  hostilitiaa  and  negociations  were 
earned  sn  •oajoinily.  Even  a  twenty-four 
days'  bombardment  d^  not  shake  the  fortitude 
of  tljie  citiisens.  The  prices  of  provisions 
doobiod  and  trebled,  and  ammunition  was  either 
exhausted  or  of  very  ill  quality;  hut^  wlien  the 


Anhbiifaip  pelitiimed^tiieAisadayiteisalitiiikfi, 
thepopolatiOAatladKedhiB.pakea  KaimdM 
ravages  of  efaolera*  and  foimaB,  with  the  Mm 
of  Geoigie^B  surrander  la  Hungary,  nndeicd 
further  resistance  erueEy  hopdess,.  wsuli  thsf 
consent  to  terms  of  esfpitulfttioKL  Thssasllwrod 
a  period  of  departure  for  the  compronissd,  nd 
the  f  rench  and  English  vessela  in  the  hsfboc 
carried  off  as  many  as  desired  their  hospiyitp^ 
which,  of  course,  ineluded  the  Gownmei^ 
officers,  and  principal  niti2ens«  And  so  BadsiiM 
heard  Te  l)$um  in  St.  Marks. 

To  Venice  there  beikmgs  the  honousr  sf  hivng 
been  the  last  of  the  Italian  cities  'tsknraf 
the  flag  of  independenee ;  but  Borne  dum 
with  her  the  glory  of  definding  H  with  lA 
unsurpassed  devotion,  and  against  a  yet  mon 
hopeless  assault  On  the  very  day  tiie  df 
feat  at  Novara  was  known  there,  thn  AsBenlh^ 
orderod  l^e  march  of  its  troops  to.&e  eucoourof 
Piedmont,  and  conooitrated  the  funbtion  of  iii 
own  Executive  in  the  hands  of  Masziai«  Amd* 
lini,  and  Saffi.  The  suppiession  ot  tiie  wm\\  of 
Genoa,  the  counter-revolution  get  up  in  iFkieitt> 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  QiandnDoka-^thd 
sight  on  whieh  on  English  poet  lookeA  with 
tearful  eyes  through  Oasa  Gui^  windows<-4sd 
the  abandonment  of  Sicily,  by  Eraaoe  aai  Inj^ 
land,  to  the  vengeance  of  I'ordinand,.  affictedf 
but  did  not  dismay,  the  Triumvirs.  But  ss  soot 
as  it  was  known  in  Baris  that  Piedmont  wM. 
no  longer  avail  to  avert  foom  the  Bomn  leni- 
tory  an  Austrian  iDteryention,  a  frendi  eipedi* 
tion  was  announced  to  the  Assenblyy  and  to  ihi 
Cabinet  of  Vienna.  M.  Odillon  Bonrotv  intapih 
gated  as  to  the  prooise  objects  of  &e  teqMiditi<n; 
deelaied  thatitwas  topresertn  theinst  ioisa&ci 
of  France,  and  to  give  hat  support,  to  libenl 
institutions,'— and  the  Assembly  iUMpiieaxd 
On  leaving  MarsBJllea,  in  command  e£  ths  eips* 
dition.  General  Oudinot  infonnod'lus.traapB  tfaii 
they  were  going  to  protect  the  inluUtrtfti  of 
the  Boman  States  from.iiie  diotadon^imrate 
and  of  factions.  The  aidc-de-ooBp  who  ms  sail 
to  request  fixMU  the  Ootf«mer  of  Ciidt&iyeodiii 
permission  to  land,  bora  a  letter  ^hidi  tio 
Triumvirs  could  only  regard  as  jm  isoposfik* 
ment  of  their  authority ;  said  ordars  wses  tbase* 
fore  given  to  resist  the  debaokatiQA^  ^ 
aid-de-camp  persuaded  the  popukee  toprsnot 
the  execution  of  these  orders^  and  the  soUiiA 
uttering  cries  of  ^*  Vivent  les  deux  Esp^ 
liques !"  wore  welcomed  by  then  to  ajMest  He 
Due  d'Harcourt  and  M.  de  Eeynevel,  fiia  cbtq^ 
of  France  to  Borne  and  Gaeta,  had  tftssd  in  v«b 
either  to  excite  a  risiag.  of  the  eonsfiMiooi^ 
istB,^  or  to  obtain  ihe.assent  of  the  AswmUy  ti 
the  intenrention.  Already  threa  foreign  ansitf 
threatened  the  Eternal  i%v  inr  attswer.  ta  ths 
demand  of  its  pairicidal  IVwitiff.  Ste  Amteia^ 
approached  £rom  Eenrarfr-!-the.  Spa^iaiii'h*^ 
landed  on  the  coasi-=4faB  lieapsthite>ww  ^^ 
the  Mvth  froBtieri  Eat  iwt  *es«A  .diradditv^ 
of  a  lbarth,-*«nd  &at4be  .wett-fotniikfed  afl» 
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'tmlB^&mM  a  iM^leirka  leaned  toJiB^e'froe' 
iodid^lo  ife&  spiril^  the  movent 't^ejr  ontand 
bj  wImA  aBcieni  Borne  iv&lhrtMd  aU 
aad  hiifciif  time  .kariE  TJ»itKM>|Mi 
trhidt  htA  been  -wiii.to  tiie  aid  <^  PiedoMmt 
•The  B«ti(AHtl'  Chwrd  wm  ner 
A  vni^pleiiieotary  army 
WBB  eno^Bc^  a&d  Iftoally  paid.  TfaeeomiittDd 
of  the  dflfincea  was  intnuted  to  Getnusdii^  a 
MSmas^  wfeliAd  diHJitigniRhed  kimself  in  the 
famous  fiye  days.  13te  Mmantic  Gaiibaldi,  ivho 
M^kntaiialiMihlBrthDBghiRegiilar  aafliatanoe  by 
tandteLomhardfl^fiedmontede,  and  YemetianB, 
ftikA  has  ihme'  thowatid  foUiOwen  on  the 
Aensb/liiB  ftf'Maioh, — ^which  bad  been  pre- 
liomly lined  withan  tfipeal  to ihe aoldiera  of  the 
«tterotepablic.  •  At  Ondinot's  fifcat  i^pearaiice 
uidar.'tibte  mllaiif  Eome  he  reoeiTed  fio^aeveie  a 
iepriia^rt4^1oditig  thuee-  hundred  killed  and  aa 
many  mNvidady— nth^t  he*  drew  oSy  and  wrote 
hoaK£)it|»Qni^  andnomeFoafi.reiitfQieexlieittta. 
Ihedeby  waa  temed  to  acoodnt  by  Ihe  fdenda 
and  a^HUaiof  tile  Bepnblic  in  Fans  and  LondiHiy 
68  w^  aKat  iluxie^  The  French  Aaa^nbly  ex- 
pnewed  ita-,  diffwaliafwcition  and  anapiciana  in  a 
fanBatvot^^tt^tbe  oaanlt  of  whioh  was  thedeapotdi 
«f  H.  Itfaaepa^  wA  an  enroy  aathonaed  to  reatrain 
(hff  ganenil  ieom  miadireoting;  the  €aq>edition. 
in  Londotl,  intergLawB  were  had  with  Lord 
Uaentonvt^-^^lid  thereby  avoided  that  ^ippeal  to 
thaMoMB- of  OonuDons.  which  would  aaanredly 
faMhaah^.^made,  .had  it  been  known  .'then,  aa 
aatFytthat  his  latdahip  waa  a  private  improver, 
if 'MtithataDtahL.oai^nattxr,  of  tibe  eKpeditixuL 
(kthe:7thr<tf  May,  GaribdUUL  eaUied  forth  to 
^tdaaftnnair^aadaentihe'-lfeapolitana  flying  back 
to  th^ir-.^fisBtiax*  IL  Leaaepe  axrived  on  the 
li«kb^'ai|djDnihfi  17tkhoai^tia6  were  Buspeoded 
<t|hia  diiiaai .  .(EMadntorval  abo  wfta  employed 
|>^!6a^iMcli^aiid  e^iieEgenerab  of  tfaeBepoblia^ 
ia  atMch  ^fow  the  l^aafohiani^  who,  thoo^ 
^a^nmded .ibyr.  thmr  lSia§,  wne  driren  off  in 
dnpiDabie  ^oonteuxu  On  the  Idth  of  May, 
&&BDfa,tihoogh  ohatinBtdy  dafeaded,  waa  t Aen 
%*  the/ Anatriana,  and*  Anoona  threatened, 
^^^^iaao^  whoaa  ^ivrafci  inatroctioaa  appear  to 
janeheaK'toaatiaipate  Auatrta  at  all  hazarda, 
aa  gettiag  ..prtiwaGf  on  of  the  eapital,  wrote  to 
^■■fr'hav  eoauBander  that  the  conti&ued  ad- 
unoe  of  hia  tcei^a  would  be  offeoiaiye  to 
BMaafi;  aad.  waa  inA:  difficulty  prevented  by 
^  T^aHajipe*  iama  nnmmg  the  eiege.  The 
enni^ihad  aetnaiUy  auoeeeded  in  foraung  a  oea- 
^'Botian  wittuiheTBanniiB,  by  whudk  it  waa 
«*ipD]«fcaa>tbat  tin  I'rM^  aony  ahoold  be  ad- 
B^idiiaafca  the  aityaa  allies,  on.  condition'  of 
^^m.  aa«ipiMMr  hr.iaaiBting.thB  Anstnasi 
adswMT.i^fta  denettiniittaaji^iaaised  tontify 
ihMKitnttb,--4kbaB{pLMx..0aaa^  the  AnwRflan 
wiuAi^rjaqted'jhia^aftuocewiihtl^  of  M. 
MPfBap%  tdntthylBBthTrtaghthfltrnriatifletwinty- 
ittt|»]»d.  HiaasiafocnaaBflBta 
t  faw^.ia&:ittt$ruaB  thr.lMh  of 


1te«l<kiyW«keTaotl^ft»^NiieDi*)e  andrattared 
capital  cf  Saniiie  waB^3cpo«ed  to  «»  hwiaaaairt 
fiBof  abo1>and8haLl^  Wihenthebceaohb^oaow) 
^EfietieaUe,  it  waa  fovnd  to  be  deilMided  by  aa 
xeso](iite«  hoot,-  that  {four  kundx^  weie  bayon 
netted  where  theystood ;  and  when  the  eaiuKwi^ 
on  tiie  baation  had  baen^apiked,  the  impetuoaity; 
of  Fr^toh  sc^ery  waa  etill  baiSM  by  the  ^tuln 
boni  Talonr  that  rallied  at  the  atieet  baici^adc^f 
Att^  next  ueetingof  the  (k>natit)i9^tAaa9mWo^i 
*--who,  through  all  the  tenors  of  theTsiege»  hfl4 
steadily  wzeught  at  the  conatrnotion,  of  a  SswmiQ 
republic,  model  and  mother  of  an  Jtalia^  9»ti9^ 
monwealthy-^^the  iqspr^tiboability  of  fTur^bei; 
reaietance  was  reported  •  by.  the  phief  >ot .  i^^ 
barricades.  Mazsnni  called  for  the  t^puiiiHL  of 
Gaiibaldi,  and  it  wda  :to  ,  the>  ,^ane..{^fei)fci 
The  TrittinvMrB  thenabdiqfitpd. thw  tw^t^^W 
and  devolved  upon>  the  MuxiimpaUty  the^  imM-  qf 
n^gooifttbg.  the  •cq)itulatioQH  ,Of^ibplld^  ,wit4 
four  or  &ve  thoDa^d  SoUowiiai^j  e^ted  ^  retread 
undec  the  cover  of  night.  Qn  the.  ,^.  pf  Julys 
the  gates  wem  th^wn  open  to. the  vio^rsTriw^ 
found  the  Ai»embly  putijng  ^  finiah  jto  i^  lar 
boars,  by  the  pt^K^lamatii^ii  of  the^|istituti/^% 
and  the  appointioopt  of  liOoien  Bon^pw^.;  f^Wfifi 
of  CaniAO,  Minist^  f  lenipetentiajy  jqf  .the  3^ 
public  to  J^ranee,  Engla^  a^d  1^,.llmt:e4 
States.  A  detachment. of  #ol4i^  d^iW^^^  ^^ 
deputies  who  lingered  etN^ut  the.hftU  bj^.^fay.joC 
protest  against  its  deseesatioi^ ;  .ipfl  a^L. officii 
was  sent  off  to  Qaeta  to  deposit  ^e  keys  of  Xh^ 
city-gates  a^  the  &et  of  Si-  Beter'.a  auooesaoTr.  / 
The  ese^e  q£  Mazsini  a^d  his  coUesgue^ 
aided  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Bcitia}i  ^ao4 
uimerioan  oonaulfr— the*  marveUousi  adventores 
of  Garibaldi,  aaddened  by  the .  deoth  of .  U4 
wife -^  the  difficulties  exyeiieneipd  •  b^r .  th^ 
Froi^h  in  finding  SfHua^s  .;wilMi>g  to  die^ 
eharije  even  the  lowest  muuicipa^  functions 
und^  thejj:  hated  p|otee^oihT*<the  Aiief  in  whi^ 
the  Pope  revoked,  ev«iy  eeneeasifii  he  j^ad  even^ 
made— *the  tumults  and  assassiiiatiens.  which 
avenged  theatheKtbrqw,in.theJoani»o€  ^' order/' 
of  the  only  gevenunent  of  m<odem  times  that 
has  &9mt  suppressed  in  ,the  .Papal  teantoxj 
the  anarohy  o£  the^  atdetto  and  the  dbiijpi*-** 
the  return  of  the  !Q[oly  Father,  escorted  l^y 
foreign  aabres^  to  the  ei^  his  aUies  ^ad  threat* 
ened  with  destructicm,  and  to  whick  no  voio^ 
but  that  of  the  foreign  oaDnon  jaad  the  paestly 


*  Mr.  Wrif^litaoii  repeats,  we  ohaerre,  llie  rfiafli^iil, 
teeaaaa  mieriy  6K|iloied,  charged  <>f  tovohAn  aad  taps* 
ci(j  by  which  ii  wis  aoegbfr  to  joaiiry  the  evartbayw  pC 
the  Republic  We  for^r  froi|^  totering  upou  their 
disproof, becAiuBO  it  maybe  foaad  at  full  lei^tb  ia  a 
▼eiy  cheap  and  eompendioM  form — the  Trivet  So.  TL 
of  the  fiodscy  of  thelWenSi  of  Italy.  It* ih  tlste 
Sitablished,,  on  th^  tstlimony  of  otbml  psfaottgiir^ 
especially  of  At  JUtfepo,  Uju  i'reebQPi,  tbafB^His)^ 
Consul,  Captain  Symonds,  and  Commander  Key— that 
the  TrfumTirs  were  eminently  prompt  and  isncc^ssAxl  hi 
(be  repression  of  raolaied  oatt^etf,  and  is  the  pkMeHiMlt 
of  life  aad  paaper^*   .  .    iv  ;<   «• 
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\$ili,  BOW  liada  him  i^akome^-^tiie  raijpi  of  tflRor 
maintained  by  the  Ao0triaQ8,at  Bologna  and  by 
tho.  I'reneh  at  Eome; — Hxern  are  all  told  in 
newvp^pero  wbiob  bave  not  yet  descended  to  the 
Biitiab  Museun  yaults,  whence  fiitnre  historians 
mil  disinter  tlie  materials  of  a  ohapter  the  sad- 
desty  grandesl^  in  all  the  long  stcvy  of  Eoittan 
pxide  and  degradation. 

We  set  out  upon  this  task  in  ihe  confidence 
that  there  could  be  no  more  e£6BCtual  presenta- 
tion of  Italy's  claims  to  our  sympathy  and  re- 
cognition, than  the  simple,  tnithfiil  repetition 
of  xecent  erents.  We  deniand  now  whether  it 
has  not  been  shown,  by  Mr.  Wxightson  himself, 
— ^from  whose  narratiTe  we  have  in  no  instance 
deviated,  without  noticing  and  justifying  the 
deviation,— that  the  sul^'ection  of  Northern  Italy 
to  Austrian  domination,  and  of  central  Italy  to 
a  aeculax  Papacy,  aee  not  the  conjoint  causes  of 
her  political  and  social  degradation?  and  that, 
moreover,  there  i3  mo  hope  for  the  removal  of 
this  bifold  cnrsei  but  in  theeucoessof  a  natiimal 
.  movement,  such  as  Kaazini  represents,  assisted 
by  the  neutrality  of  the  great  powers?  That 
it  was  Charles  Albert's  personal  ambition 
.which  firustr^ted  the  movement  of  1848,  by 
impe?ting  to  its  milltaiy  opecatums  a  <diaiiioter 


of  intai8ion.Jhtal  4d  a  ^var  af  i 
and  led  to  the  iinheppymiaiuidentttidiDgp  be- 
tween Pio.Noii0aDd  hw  solo^oti^  of  wkdkthe 
absolutist  .govenuitaits  have  oiedaa  use aot yet 
whoUy  developed — is.  ameng*  the  desmi  of 
hietoneal  facta.  In  the  esUbMeamt  of  the 
noD-interveiiti<m  piinciplfi,  aa  the  ehnktenle 
of  intemational  rdatioM^  lies^  thoDBfon,  the 
first  oendition  of  sooeess  fi>r  the  pstri«ii  of 
Italy.  The  aljaration  o£  all  deogaa  skoit  of 
an  indepeadenee  eonseorated  by  a  aoa-tm- 
poral  church  aad  guanoiteed  by  federal  oon- 
stitutiensy  is  another  and  equally  abnhte 
condition.  By  the  foartcme  of  £an>poaa  w, 
she  may  be  bax)ught  at  any  momant  to  ^ 
finrmer,— eiace  the  abaoiption  ef  the  |^t 
powers  in  a  struggle  eae  with  another,  mast 
involve  their  non-intei&rMice  with  the  Iwer 
powers.  The  desertion  by  tjaniiiiia  of  the  sa- 
ti(Hial  cause,  for  the  eostly  honour  of  .taUi^  put 
in  a  war  of  Titans,  amofli^:  whom  die  is  bat  a 
piffoay,  will  probably  oomplete  the  latter,  fio, 
th^,  we  may  hope,  without  the  pBesQBq)tioaof 
phiknthropio  delusion,  thidb  aoon  again  LilMrty 
may  be  enthroned  in  the  Capital^  aadnr<HgifB>i& 
Yemee  to  Palermo. 


THE    LAST    HINI8T£EIAL    EBCAJPE. 


Oh  ThnzBday,  dith  of  Mfly--^1^e  day  after 

,  >ihe  I>evby--4he  Gonunons  of  iMs  great  reahn 

asaembkd  dn  conaidecahle  numbem  to  assert  their 

'.aneiont  prerog;ative'— to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  nation-^to  vindicate  t^e  honour  and  glory 
lof  the  land.  It  was  to  be  a  great  debate,  and 
greait  things  were  expected.  The  man  who,  by» 
hie  strength  of  brain,  had  lifted  himself  up  to 

•  be  the  leader  of  the  renowned  hiatoric  party 

.  whioh  bad. been  illuatnied  by  the  splendid  rio- 
quonoe  of  a  Bolingbroke,  and  the  administrative 
skiE  of  a. Pitt,  and  in  later  daiys  had  rejoiced  in 
the  wit  and  genius,  of  a  Oaassng,  was  to  seKue 
the  land  from  the  vncerlnin  eonduot  aad  am- 
biguous language  of  the  little  men  whose  «way 
is  a  burning  degradation,  end  whose  political 

.  «3(iatence  ss  a  withering  cusae. 

The  nation  liad  heard  tiie  announoement  with 

.  Joy.  .  What  all  .men  had  thought — what  all 
men  had  uttered— *whati  on  the  wings  of  thepress, 

.  had  been  home  to  the  furthest  ends  ef  the  earth 
iT<-was  to  besaid  boldly  in  the  Senate,  vAcore  so 
t  seldom,,  in  the  selfifihdamomrof  faction,  tibeawfbl 
Toiee  of  truth  can  be  heard.  At  an  unusually 
early  hout^  it  is  unnecessiuy  to  write,  the  House 
.  ..ires  ML  High-born  ladies  were  .seated  in  the 
amoll  doset  through  whidi  th.e  scant  cenrtesy 
of  Ihe^  Commone  permits  woman  to  get  a  bird's- 
eye,  view  of  the  political  arena.    In  various 

,  jpiarta  of  tlie  Hoiise  were  lords .  aad  ambasiadors,. 


and  otJier  distingniBhed  rB«ronentatiirrff>  of  tiie 
class  whom  demecratie  'England  so  madly  wor- 
ships. Opposite  the  Spadmr  yon  ocnAd  «ee 
Panmuie,  and  Qrey,  and  ChmriqBite,  Bof^ 
peers,  and  Indian  prinoes ;  while  the  tslegnpiiic 
wires  were  waiting  to  eatdi  the  aoeenisef  antns, 
and  'carry  tiiem  to  eoepeetant  thousands  ftra^' 
Almost  as  soon  as  prayers  were  o«er,'tken  vas 
not  a  vacant  seat  on  the  fieor  of  tfaevfioaK^  ^^ 
the  gaUsries,  whether  devoted  rto  nsntes  or 
strai^iers,  alike  were  ML  Bisflwli  ease  '^ 
unusually  late.  He  eras  pale ;  yen  osuld  see, 
by  tiie  way  he  moved  his  hsndsy  hs  «is 
nervous.  The  pajieEB  en  the  ti^e  before 
him  showed  that  he  had  studied  his  pot. 
that  he  was  not  aixmt  to  apsaj-  at  itfdsm, 
and  that  what  he  should  assert  that  he  wooU  be 
able  to  prove;  and  when  the  Spestar  esM  on 
him,  the  noisy  Hooseatanoe  beosDie  hoahedand 
still. 

It  18  wonderful  tiie  power  of.arttttiyl  The 
qieakar  is 'the  only  woriser  whafjetsJiisTCMi 
aadatesee.  YoiLmaymits,tetyanrfatfvni 
tnm  giey  befi»  men  be  f^miimtfmiA  ^ 
name.  Ymiinay  be  a  wet,  and-the  wi^  ^J 
net  own  yourrgenxus  tillM&e  imxifoiajvvt^^ 
is  green;  but  possess  the  magja.  art  with  pe 
livixig  voioe  to  rtonohrtdm  Jiwing  rkeasV*!^  ^' 
mediately  yaa  are  a  fbsing.anflogst  geP*^^| 
(was   so  on  Thmsday,  ^as  rWnglSfadta  pnw^^ 


ffic&  iA0t-m»m»Bi^  vBOAm. 


tn 


MMNted  atid>  iftuiMi  b«fti%  iha^  difttdv  of  the 
ni^t.  '  Yktory,  Puaraeli  knew,  was  not  within 
his  grasp^tibe  majority,  he  was  aware,  was  not 
vitfamhia  teaoh.  At  the  bidding  of  a  oabinet 
in  whom  they  had  no  conddeiroe  and  whoee 
tskak  they  despised,  he  knew  not  merely  thsir 
0wn  0Qb(ffdinateB^-not  merely  the  peace  men  of 
Manohester — not  merely  the  Peetites — but  the 
new  meai  the  Lay ards,  and  Lindsays,  and  Laings, 
by  8  dsgular  mfatuation,  were  about  to  vote 
^t  there  had  been  no  ambiguity  in  the  language, 
no  nnoertainty  in  the  oonduct,  that  bad  &dled 
miserably,  and  piiiid>ly,  and  Tolnntaiily,  in  the 
coimcil  chamber  or  on  the  battle-field.  Yet 
yon  would  bave  thou^t  Disraeli  was  con- 
scions  ci  ^ccees,  as  his  lip  onrled  witb  saroasm 
--ashiA  eye  flashed  defiance— *as  his  arm  pointed 
ont  tiie  man,  as  at  times  his  voice  alternately 
expressed  indignation  or  contempt.  As  an 
mtot  Pinraeli  stands  by  himself.  It  is  not 
fingHsh,  that  elaborately  dressed  form,-«that  pale 
Heb]»io  fiioe,  fihaded  with  hair  stin  luinuiant  and 
dsrk^^that  style  so  melo-dramatic  yet  so  Mi  of 
eieat«-ti)at  terrible  power  of  individuality 
^thich  makes  y^u  hate  the  object  of  his  attack 
with  undying  bate— that  passioxi  whi<^  you 
scarce  know  wbether  to  believe  malignant  or 
snblime. — ^A  few  introductory  words  and  you 
were  coiw^ious  that  tbe  spell  of  the  magician 
was  at  work.  His  first  victim  was  a  fitting  one. 
(){ypoate  to  Disiaeli,  but  a  little  to  the  left, 
yon  would  see  a  mountain  of  a  man — with  a 
calm,  placid  face  which,  apparently,  no  storm 
can  ruMe  or  disturb,  and  with  a  firame  indi- 
cating that  its  poBsessor,  in  ao  assembly,  would 
oocnpy  aa  infariov  place.  Few  know  not  the 
Kai^  of  Nottarby,  the  opener  of  Mazzini'a 
lottas-— the  iietxayer.  of  the  brothera  Bandieri-^ 
epeft  in  bos  green  ohi  age>  the  slanderer  of 
layaid.  fiir  fames' was  uncomfortable  for  once; 
and  WG^  ho  migbi  be,  for  the  House  cheered, 
aid  even  his  quondam  i^enda'rejoieed,  and  our 
iilda  Lord  Jc^  wlio  always  does  tho  wrong 
tfaii^.tamed  with  his  eye-glass  in  the  direotion 
iaidiich  the  Baronet  sat^  forgetful  that  his  own 
^uxi»ms  .to<«ome,  thus  reminding  one  of  Cbey's 
weU^^no  wiL  lijiest^ 

jUhi-!  nacQDiHioii^of  thairdoom, 

:  iCha  UtUe  vietima  play ! 
Bnt  this  piaaasre  was  not  allowed  him  long; 
the  stomi  was  about  to  bust  upon  his  own  de- 
voted head.  Sir  J[ames  Graham  had  his  revcDge 
aalMsmelit  iritb  au  elaborate  defeBanoe,  all  the 
bitterer  for  its  traoj^arent  boUowness,  turning' 
to  Lord  Joko^  and  lea^iing  confidentially  against 
tfae^tafale^  poucod  out  against  the  miairable 
littta  mas,  nam  looking  very  angry,  all  the  in- 
'vectiT»;wbiicii  bis  own  unuttar&le  folly  justi- 
ii^and  aecittirad.  Si^dh  asitoation  can  only  be 
'ifaadflwed  fortik  by  nmile.  Lord  John  seemed, 
sayoB  oan  iaafignie,  the-  trav^lkr  in  the  deaqrt 
Wttakim  aod  iw^iided  aloiig  by  the  fierce 
anoQm,.}etna8  the  bapless  voyager  in  a  ficail 
hofc:  om^hli  %  ^0  irbito   squall   in    ttie 


MeditetM&ean,  arid  ^tombed  fiir  met  beneath 
its  'unpitying  waves,  or  bb — ^if  you  are  not 
a  traveller,  and  have  ever .  seem  him  in 
such  a  plight— ffiome  poor  Cockney,  witb  his 
Easter  Monday  gaimeata  on,  in  a  hea^ 
atorm  of  hail. and  rain  on  Primrose-hiU  or 
Hampstead-beaidi.  Wmy  of  escape  tiiere  is 
none — ^hope  of  deliverance  there  is  none — 
friendly  shelter  there  is  none— ^and  ao  felt  his 
puny  lordship,  as,  with  hat  pushed  over  his  eyes, 
and  arms  firmly  erossed,  be  vainly  affidoted  a  cou'- 
fidenoe  wbieh  he  did  not  feel.  Dianaeli  used  no 
mincing  terms-— no  sugared  i^iraaes — no  artifice 
to  veil  his  rigbteona  eanter^t;  aad  ishe  noble 
scion  of  the  noble  bouse  of  Bedfiwd,  was  com- 
pelled, for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  ait  through  a 
hell  suob  as  only  a  Dante  could  describe.  You 
thought  of  the  Indimi  dancing  on  the  dead  body 
of  his  prostrate  foe— of  the  boa-eonstrictor 
drinking  the  lost  drop  of  bis  viotim's  blood,  aad 
cruahing  bis  last  bone— ^>f  the  sufferers  of  Qreek 
tragedy,  with  its  st^n,  uniiielenting  fate;  and 
you  were  not  sorry  wben  the  task  was  done, 
and  the  victim,  abaahed,  and  humbled,  and  ex- 
posed, and  imitated,  was  leleaaed  from  the 
operator's  bands.  Then  came  the  dioner-bour, 
and  tbe  Hooae  tbivntfd,  ae  small  men  proaed  as 
only  small  men  ean.  Tbe  British  public 
has  Mth  in  such,  and  tiie  breed  is  ineit- 
haustible.  It  only  req>ect8  them  and  lords, 
and  intelleotually  they  are  all  on  the. 
same  dead  level.  Its  dlever  mm  it  barely 
tolerates^— Bright  ia  a  cottoorspinner — Gladsttme 
is  a  Jesuist — ^Disraeli  is  an  adventurer — ^Layard 
is  a  parvmui,  and  so  the  small  man  rightly  re- 
present the  people  in  tbe  people's  House.  Chief 
among  them  on  Thursday  was  Sir  f .  Baring. 
In  St.  Stephens,  tbe  right  hon.  baaonet,  what- 
ever be  may  be  in  Portamouth,  is  not  a  great 
man.  He  is  merely  a  middle*aged  gentleman, 
rather  stout,  aad  somewbat  bald,  aa  middle«aged 
gentlenaen  generally  are.  For  his  amendment 
and  his  t^oecih'WiB nafer  the  reader  to  what  are 
termed  in  our  truly  model  House  of  Peers  ^'tbe 
ordinary  channels  of  information.''  Immediately 
after  Sir  F.  Baring,  another  baronet  iosa-«tbe 
one  now  representing  Ozfbad  University.  Nor 
could  the  University  have  a  more  fitting  repre- 
sentative. We  first  saw  him  in  bis  own  ppoiah 
ch^upb— the  church  where,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
the  veuerable  poet  of  the  Christian  year  leads 
the  devotions  of  bia  rustic  audience ;  and  you 
would  have  tboughty  as  we  did,  that  Sii  William 
Haatiicote  was  a  dergyman,  drawn,  li^  oar- 
selves,  by  ouriosity  to  see  tbe  poet  who  had  ex- 
changed tiie  lettered  ease,  and  cloisters^  and  balls 
of  Oxford  for  tbe  bamUe  duitiea  of  the  prieat  of 
a  common  Hampahiye  parieh.  Still  smaller 
men  foUow-^Mr.  Ker  S^our— Mr.  WiUiam- 
son— the  Marquis  of  €teanby,  with  his.  iq^rawHng 
arms  and  indiatinet  uttesaDoo-*-Mr.  Phillimme. 
Tbe  Hoiise  is  dmadfiUly  thin-^tbe  audieaee 
is  not  dead)  but  it  aleepet^.  Smitb  in  .tiie 
galbery  is  ipabing  be  irm^  vitb   bis  tofe 
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THE  tiitf  SOmSSBBAIi  EflOAFE. 


At  CiffisbeFW^,  dud  fdti  jfmimU  are  luck- 
ittg  iiith  AH  ai^  of-  pity  at  a  pu%,  Icmd- 
voiced,  vulgar  individiiBl  by  your  side,  irtio  has 
taken  the  trottMe  to  inform  you  that  when  he 
was  a  young  man  he  never  went  to  theatres,  or 
operas,  and  such  like  places,  but  to  tiie  House 
of  Commons  to  improve  his  mind ;  and  you  very 
natuiaUy  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  in  those  days  was  no  better 
than  it  is  in  tiiese  days,  the  improvement  of 
mind  experienced  by  your  friend  must  lunre 
been  of  an  exceedingly  slight  and  unsati^aotory 
character.  But  it  is  getting  late,  and  no  more 
time  may  be  lost.  Accordingly,  by  the  side 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  there  rises  a  man  still 
youthful  in  appearance;  in  size  and  shape 
neither  too  large  nor  small;  with  pale,  intel- 
lectual face,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  with  a 
voice  so  silvery,  witii  a  delivery  so  feult- 
1^  with  a  flow  of  language  so  rapid,  that 
if  he  would  not  refuse  to  draw  distinctions 
till  you  become  weared,  you  might  listen  to  him 
with  pleasure  for  almost  any  amount  of  time. 
Gladstone*— for  it  is  he  of  whom  we  speak — 
:i^ls,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  logical  faculty  in 
excess,  and  thtis  mars  the  effect  of  talents  almost 
unriV^ed  in  l^o  House.  Tou  know  that  he  is 
not  the  'Russian  advocate,  that  perhaps  he  is  the 
fionestest  man  in  that  A^embly,  &at 
neither  gold,  ' 
Ndr  sordid  ffutte,  nor  hope  of  Heavenly  Uiu, 

could  ItsA  that  man  to  do  what  his  ccnsci^ce 
told  him-  y^^  wlong;  and  yet  all  through  his 
speech  we  feel  ttiat'if  he  were  sold  body  and 
soul  to  the  Czar,  he  could  not  more  efifectually 
advfflice  the  cause  of  Russia  than  he  does.  And 
now  Lord  John,  who  has  been  in  such  a  hurry  to 
speak,  ttrat  he  actually  got  up  before  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  got  halfv^ay  through  his  peroration, 
rises  to  defend  himself  in  that  peculiar  language 
which  makes  one  regret  that  in  his  youth  his  loid- 
ship  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  English 
University  education.  That  his  lordship  never 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion  we  need  not  telL 
He  had  (mly  the  consummate  sel&possession  of 
his  class  to  fall  back  on,  and  even  tiiat  almost 
&iled  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  A  clever  man 
in  his  prime  would  have  been  in  an  unpleasant 
ffltuatbn ;  and  that  Lotd  Jchn,  who  is  neither 

•  dflver  nor  in  his  primoi  should  have  found  him- 
self in  suehy  was  what  all  but  such  pure  old 
Whigs  as  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  might  expect.  Could 
any  man  be  in  a  more  humiliating  position! 
Fov  two  mortal  hours  lie  had  been  held  up  to  the 
4»ntenipt  and  scorn  of  friend  and  foe;  and  the 

'  worst  part  of  it  was,  that  the  picture  was  trua 
'He  had  tripped  up  a  Minister*— he  had  aroused 

•  the  war-qp(int  of  tho  country — ^he  had  pan- 
•dtred  tothepretenooBS  of  Bussia — ^ho   had 

been:  a  party  to  the  disaaters  in  the  Crimea; 

Qod,  ,at  the  same  time,  had  stooped  to  solicit 
7  an  unsfttifafaatory  and  ignominious  peace.  He 
.  kad  mysti&sd  ParUaoiAnt<-^he  had  been  duped 


at  l^enna — ^he  had  failed  everywhere — and  now 
the  Iflflt  rag  was  torn  from  Mm,  and  he  stood, 
ifomnd  out,  pilloried  in  open  daylight,  and  before 
all  the  woiid.  But  was  lie  not  a  follower  of 
"  Mr.  Fawx"? — was  he  not  one  of  the  two  or 
tiliree  "Whig  families  who  rule  the  country  ? — 
was  he  not  as  much  one  of  the  in8titati<ms  of 
the  land  as  Trial  by  Jury  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  ? 
>-^and  so,  when  honest,  ingenuous,  high-soulcd 
men  would  have  died  of  very  legre/t  and  shame, 
the  dark  littie  man  considered  he  had  the  best 
of  it,  when  he  had  sat  down  with  deolanng 
that  political  optimism  which  is  so  natoral  and 
becoming  in  one  bom  of  so  fortunate  a  race. 

Friday  witnessed  the  renewal  of  the  debate. 
The  interest  in  it  was  gone,  for  it  was  known 
that  Government  had  secured  an  immense  ma- 
jority ;  yet  Mr.  "Whiteside's  x>owerful  and  pas- 
sionate appeal  took  the  House  by  storm.  Ear 
a  public  man,  Mr.  Whiteside  is  yoong ;  he  is 
not  very  bald,  and  his  tall  frame  is  still  elastic 
with  health.  He  has  a  touch  of  the  Irish 
brc^e,  and  his  action  is  perhaps  somewhtt 
exaggerated ;  but  it  was  a  splendid  reply  to  the 
speeches  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  and 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
House  greeted  him  with  uproarious  cheering, 
and  when  he  sat  down  it  was  evident  Ins 
speech  was  a  suctess.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe 
then  moved  the  amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  Coming  after  Mr.  Whiteside's 
oratorical  display,  the  member  for  Eidderminster 
spoke  at  great  disadvantage,  and  the  public  up 
in  the  gallery,  who  had  read  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  the 
Tifnea  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  a^a.  were 
disappointed.  If  the  public  doubt  thi«,  they 
cannot  doubt  Mr.  Lowe's  claim  to  being  one  of 
the  most  singular-looking  men  of  the  a^ :  Ihe 
stranger,  when  you  point  to  him,  immediately 
exclaims,  **  Why,  I  thought  Mr.  Lowe  was  a 
young  man !"  Well,  so  he  is,  and  his  hair  is 
white,  and  at  a  distance,  of  course,  that  gives 
him  a  venerable  appearance ;  it  is  only  when 
you  are  close  to  him  that  you  see,  in  bis  firm 
fi«me  and  fresh  ruddy  face,  the  very  picture  of 
healthy  and  robust'  life.  But  the  dinner-hour 
came,  and  Mr.  Cayley,  who  has  a  fearfully 
solemn  utterance,  gave  me  an  all-oTerifih,  un- 
comfortable feeling,  as  if  you  had  bec^  reading 
the  "  Castie  of  Otranto,"  or  Monk  Lewises  Tales, 
or  as  the  guest  felt  when  "  the  ancient  mariner" 
held  him  with  his  skinnv  hand,  or  as  the  little 
boy  at  school  "  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Lynn" 
felt,  when  Eugene  Aram  told  him  of  his  horrid 
dream.  It  was  a  relief  even  when  Mr.  Boundell 
Palmer,  who  made  a  sensible  speech  to  which  no 
one  listened,  rose  to  speak.  "Silt  all  at  once  the 
debate  became  spirited.  A  young,  dark-eyed, 
clever-looking  fellow,  sitting  on  the  first  row  of 
the  gangway  on  the  Mjinisterial  side,  caught 
the  Speaker  8  eye.  Down  into  the'  Souse — 
up  into  the  gallery — ^from  library  an4  emok- 
ing-room,  nished  members  far.  aix^  near. 
Sure  are  we  that  Hr.  X«f7^  ha^  &P  reason 
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to  complain  of  his  reception  «in  Priday.  Syol 
the  calmed  host  wlio  had  been  aaliB^  mi 
1M8W  all  night,  opened  ita  droway  eyes  and  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Layard's  arraigmnent  nnwinkingly 
—and  well  it  might ;  for  eyen  Mr.  Layard  had 
promified,  for  that  night  at  least,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  his  vote.  Layard  is  a  dashing,  off-hand 
speaker — ^perhaps  too  dashing  and  off-hand.  It 
is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  so,  for  he  is  already  a 
power;  and  even  on  Friday  the  Opposition 
benches  cordially  greeted  him  with  tiiie  most 
generous  cheers.  But  the  honr  was  waning,  and 
tiie  Fr^nier  had  yet  to  defend  himself.  Lord 
Palmerston  never  speaks  long;  he  is  down 
abnost  as  soon  as  he  is  up,  and  he  seldom  rises 
above  the  level  of  afker-dinner  oratory.  No  one 
60  disappoints  the  stranger  in  the  gallery  as 
Lord  Palmerston.  His  hollow,  feeble  voice — 
bis  intolerable  haw-hawing,  which  weakens  the 
force  (d  every  sentence — his  air  of  hauteur, — 
sli  combine  woefdlly  to  dispel  the  illusion  which, 
m  a  manner  most  wonderfal  and  unaccountable, 
Lord  Palmerston  has  contrived  to  gather  around 
his  name. 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 

I  ibooght  so  OBce,  and  now  I  know  it, 

would  be  an  appropriate  epitaph  wherewith  to 
deck  the  marble  monument  that  the  grateful 
nation  shall  erect  when  death  shall  have  torn 
the  wily  Premier  irom  the  doctor's  care. 
On  Friday,  his  lordship  made  unusually 
prominent  his  gay  and  debonnaire  philo- 
sophy. The  aged  pantaloon  was  more  fro- 
licsome than  ever  on  the  stage ;  and  when,  in 
his  climax,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Black  Bod,  he  made  so  nuld  a 
joke  about  the  lords  applying  the  rod  that  even 
the  House,  not  very  critical — ^for  Sibthorpe  is  a 
favourite— really  was  unable  to  laugh.  The  occa- 
sion had  na  gravity  for  him.     Out  of  doors,  his 


lordship  kniow^  all  ffdlb  in  lum,wa»'  1^0b  He 
was  aware  that  the,  people,  who  three  months 
ago  would  have  made  hm  perpetoal  dictator, 
eexed  not  now  how  soon  or  uaider  what  igno^ 
miny  he  was  driven  firom  office ;  but  he  was  sur^ 
of  a  majority  behind.  Hs  knew,  as  he  delicately 
hinted  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  many  of 
its  members  would  rather  vote  for  him  than  face 
their  constituents.  So  Palmarston  was  flippant 
as  usual ;  and  even  men  who  tell  you  Disraeli 
has  no  earnestness,  felt  that  if  he  had  none,  the 
noble  lord  had  less.  The  Noes  to  the  left  were  a 
hundred  stronger  than  the  Ayes  to  the  right. 
The  Speaker  announced  the  numbers.  The 
victors  sent  up  an  idiotic  cheer;  and  Disraeli  sat 
pale,  pierced,  baffled,  but  not  beaten  to  the 
dust.  At  any  rate,  he  had  accomplisbed  some- 
thing. He  had  triumphed  in  ^ite  of  partial 
defeat,  for  he  had  sp(^en,  in  tones  loud  and 
clear,  what  all  Enghmd  thought  and  felt.  As 
a  party  move  his  efforts  may  have  fsuled.  It 
may  be  so — if  it  be  so,  or  not  so,  we  are  equally 
indifferent.  But  when  a  nation  is  steep^ 
in  dishonour — ^when  her  prestige  is  destroyed-^ 
when  her  rulers  have  proved  themselveB  idiots 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  time  has :  gone  by 
for  party  contests,  and  she  turns  to  the  man  who 
will  rescue  her — careless  of  his  party  or  his  birth. 
Is  not  the  hour  coming,  cannot  men  of  truo 
genius  like  Disraeli  see  its  dawn  already  gilding 
the  mountain  tops^-when  men  will  tuxn  aside^ 
all  traditions  of  party— all  bonds  of  habit-^^and 
say  to  our  ablest,  no  matter  on  what  side  of  the- 
House  they  sit:  ''In  God's  name^  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  country,  let  us  have  strong  m^n  ta 
rule  us — ^men  whose  hmgus^  is  not  ambiguous^ 
whose  conduct  is  not  uncertain — ^who  kAow.how 
to  make  peace  or  to  conduct  war-r-^who ,  may 
avert  impending  disaster,  and  ogain  win  for 
England  her  rigiht  pkce  on  the  world'p  map.!' 
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Is  placing  antithetically  to  some  other  reform, 
that  reform  of  the  administrative  departments 
which  public  opinion  is  loud  in  demanding,  and 
is  even  organising  itself  to  obtain,  we  intend 
neither  dissent  from  the  demand  nor  opposition 
to  (he  prganisation, — ^but  simply  express  a  con- 
stitutional preference  of  logical  to  illogical 
action,  and  of  principles  to  projects.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  presented  themselves,  last  month,  to 
a  crowded  meetW  of  bankers,  merchants,  and 
traders,  ,at  the  wty  pf  London  Tavern,  and 
carried  teaolutlons  capable  of  summary  in  the 
])liraBfe,  '*  lUght.  men  in  the  right  place," 
exhibited'  d-  de^ee  of  spirit  and  sense  very 
cheerinff  ih.  those ,  whQ  '  had  watched  the 
)'of  tihese  '4^^^'^  ^  ^^  S^^ 


constituencies.  But  l^ey  neither  defined  the 
extent  of  desired  rectification,  proposed  an  ade- 
quate method  of  attainment,  nor  provided  fbr 
the  present  exigency.  The  address  whieh  has 
emanated  from  the  committee  appointed  at  that 
meeting,  is,  of  course,  more  explicit,  but  not 
more  satisfetctory.  It  outlines  a  set  of  impvovie- 
ments  which  the  governing  cksseB,— as  repre- 
sented by  a  Palmerston  and  a  Deri)y,~are  not 
too  stupid  to  adopt;  and  suggests  a  metitod-by 
which  they  might  be  forced  upon  the  dassea  in 
question,  in  from  seven  to  ten  ^  years.  Bie 
movement  is  up  to  the  strict  significance  of 
its  name,  and  is  therefore  tmthfhl*--i8 
unquesticlnably  spontaneous^  and  therefore  of 
fi)rce  against  ^e  predominant  ahaBUiH*4»  of  lUi 
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ra|ed.  Bttt  inastntioh  as  it  iieiih«r  eeeks  to  d»^ 
8t»oy  iSie  go^emis^  clASses  idlx^ethep, — reetoring 
th§  uroric  of  Goirenntienit6"the  natiim  ititelf, — 
nor  proposes  an  immedtete  mitigatioii  of  the 
calamity  of  class  rok,  mdb.  as  woold  oonmst  in 
rereroBg  the  policy  o€  the  war,-^it  must  not  be 
tnistod  to  ak>ne  to  mve  the  ooimtry:  it  nnist be 
Tvul9^ed  and  supplemented,  or  antibipated,  by 
other  cons^taneons  movements. 

All  t^  incidents  of  the  month  serve  to  iUus- 
tnite  'Of  fortify  this  position  of  oun.  Pirsl^— 
that  angiist  ally  in  "vrhose  flatteied  iHendship 
we  professed,  by  the  month  of  onr  municipaU- 
tieS;  eatcluedve  hope,  is  no  sooner  at  home  again 
than  he  is  shot  at;  and  the  fla^  of  Pianori's 
pistol  rev^eais  not  only  an  indefinite  devotion  to 
a  ivindkitiVe  patriotism  which  can  hardly  always 
"iriissatfoiuppiwes,"  bnt  an  abyss  of  French 
iii£fferNkce  in  which  may  Inrk  awfhl  possibili- 
ti^ ;  evsas  tiie  Stock  Exchange  joimial  in- 
stantly commences  moralising  on  the  awk«- 
w«rft(i«B8  of  midang  fm-  i^y  of  an  individnal 
instead  of  a  nation.  S^ondfy — Losd  John 
Rnss^  retoms  from  "Vienna,  without  a  treaty 
of  peaiee:  it  takes  a  fortnight^s  badgexing 
to  disooter  whiit  Was  done  there ;  and  we  c&9- 
cover  at  liast  thait'he  %as  not  only  hondliated  ns 
by  proponng*yie  ignobletermsdictated  by  Austria, 
but  still  more  in  refilling  an  altematiTe  put  for- 
wawl  by  Bmssift,  -on' the-rtdiculotts  pretext  of 
''exhausted  instrnctionA;^  so  that  the  war  is 
rSBnmed  for  a  quite  impsteoptible  object,  and 
wkhaiMmiiiish#dm4ral  prestige.  TMrdiy-^LMd 
Pbnmute  and  the  Earl  of  BUenborough  compete 
with  each  other,  and  witih  the  Adtninistrative  Be- 
fonnean! ;  and  tiie  Fe^rs  prete  the  Ibrmer,  his 
pkMsy^iinfaeitpd,  byanovetwhelmingmajmty. 
FomrtWy*— Mr.  -Layardyhiiyiiig  survived  assaults 
upon  his  poKtioal  existence  which  proclaim  him 
a  marked  maa,  postpones  a  resolution  upon  ad- 
ministnative  reform  to  one,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  of 
no-confidence  in  Ministers;  and  the  House 
affirms  its  confidence  by  a  majority  of  exactly 
one  hundred. 

We  have  made  room  among  the  foregoing 
pagesiDr  a  description,  by  a  grsfhje  hmd,  of 
the  greot  debate  on  this  resolution,  as  one  of  the 
best  possible  commieats  upon  tlio  division.  Ko 
om,  off  the  Mioisi^ri^l  bench,— *be  it  obaervedl — 
ejipKsaad^  eithw  byqpisah.  «r  maadmettt,  thd 


cotiftdenoo  aAhMed  by  S19  votes;  dad  fh« 
leaders  of  a  conaideicible  seefion  of  the  mt^ty, 
prevented  Hie  dswn  bytheijp  hasly  deebtntioB 
of  dissent  ft&m  ih&  speoehes  whach  bad  woo 
over  anolAier  liargeseetiGta — and'wbich  spee<lu«, 
their  authors,  i^rds  Bussell  and  IPalmsnton, 
instantly  rotraeted,  hf  the  exhaus^ve  proon 
of  explanation.  Witti  ft  MMstry  sii  yrhm 
utterances  were  either  sufyterfilige  or  jest — with  a 
House  of  Commons  Whicfti  ean  tolerate  ^ 
divided  rule,  and  revise  to  stigmatise,  as 
amb^uous  and  uncertain,  the  policy  whkh 
the  whole  country  resents  as  an  insolent 
triAing  with  momentous  interests  and  sacred 
emotions — ^who  can  doubt  that  som^hing  imk 
more  radical  than  administrative  r^ffm  is 
needed,  and  something  more  instantaneous  liian 
Parliamentary  reform  ?  There  ean  be  no  dif- 
feienoe  as  to  what  that  someliung  is — tk 
exclusion  from  office  of  every  statesnifan  w^ 
has  been  a  party  to  Hie  Austrian  aOiMace  an< 
the  Sebastopol  disasters.  The  oase  ^  now  w 
ovep-ripe  fbv  judgment,  that  to  further  May 
decision,  is  to  excite  suspicion  of  compUeity  (ff 
weakness.  The  latest  version  of  Austfia's  posi- 
tion,— ^that  she  will  adhere  to  her  neutrality 
except  Russia  invade  the  Daiaubian  FrncipeMties 
(nowunder  Austrian  martial  law) — ^is  soobvioudy 
the  end  inevitable  fkom  the  beginning,  that  they 
who  have  sought  any  o&er  end  deserve  political 
extinction  for  their  ine^mci^y  OP  tread^iy^  Ihe 
completed  evidence  ti^en  by  the  6ebMti^ 
Committee  demonstrates  a  personal  ctdpalnHf^iii 
high  places,  the  respited  punishmoit  of  which 
will  be  its  eandonation.  The  Earl  of  Abeideea 
was  virtuous  if  Yisoount  Pafaneroton  be  not  n 
knare— the  Buke  of  NewdaUtTe  was  a  ttefim,  if 
his  accomplice  and  supplanter.  Lord  John 
Russell,  is  to  have  impunity.  The  PaxUameatory 
Independents,  who  destroyed  the  late^^Mbiaa^ 
are  bound  either  to  restore  it  or  to  destroy  <i» 
present.  That  tbey  shrunk,  in  the  !afd  greW 
division,  &om  the  execution  of  this  atottL  aut^i 
we  can  find  many  reasons  for  excusing  j-^bot  ii 
the  ditisions  that  are  to  fellow  find  than 
parading  the  paramount  claims  npon  Libels  fi 
ft  Liberalism  that  votes  for  Churcli-ratea  and 
against  the  Ballot,  they  will  lose  more  than  the 
provisional  ooBfidniae  <>£  Iho  omuUzj  ^  th^  inU 
jeopairdiae  Um  eouirtry  itself. 
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"  lU  JBsigiH  of  TmT0r;^'  <r,  ^  JOkry  of  « 

Vdmimiif  ik0  l^air  2  <^  M«  JFkmeh  A^ 

ImWi^.'  Tianslttled'frOMi  the  French.    Lott- 
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Tnt  Diary  of  a  private  soldier  of  the  JO'rench 

aniiqrftiwtto  ecarvMoathe.  flmatier.  againat  the 

foMgn  isretcter,  who  was  impliGatad  in  the  plots 


jand  coimterplots  ttua^ikiariesd  ikaw^madif^ 

ceedings  of  uie  (k»»nention,  ¥ho  xnifltfWterif*^' 
calamities  of  proscription,  ihe  niociiKC^  tf  *Jwm 
triids»  and  the  tortures'  and  mi6«m*.'0^  iiapi^^ 
meat'  in  Mrokrtnnarjr  gaak,- t^te  Hf-  ^M'wg 
escaped  the  axe,  and  served  afterwaivligfi^ ' 
the  royalist  Ibrees  in  Yand<o  "tiuih  »  di^ 
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miufrbaia  f^moftcmpoMao. {^^eed  if  it  MM\ 
to  inteBeBt  the  reader.  Li*  reffpeet  of  intereet 
thiBTolame  inH  mero  tibrn*  satiafy  eaepeetatioDt 
The  moidents  piess  upon  each  otbae  eo  rapidly, 
fhiy  tie  of  80  tramendoua  and  tfoggBaHire  anim* 
pari— tkejidveal  so  ieaihty  and  eonapletely  tiie 
pdiitieal  entanglement;  ^e  mondflhipwreck,  and 
the  domestic  eoDeteni^OBi  and  oreorthrow  of 
Fmioh  eoeiety  at  iiiat  particttlor  era,  that  we 
are  implied  by  a  kind  of  £eu9oinatioa  to  pimae 
tiie  narmtiTe  to  its  dose,  ere  we  pause  to  reflect 
npen  l&e  ominonfl  phaaes  of  human  life  and 
hifltray  winch  it  ecdubits. 

like  most  autobiographers,  the  writer  is 
chargeable  with  ^otiatn;  bnt  he  has  rendered 
the  chaige  lifter  thaxit.  might  have  been,  by 
connfietingwitli  his  own  exploits  and  adventures 
these  of  a  bosom  Mesid  and  military  comrade, 
who  figmEes  under  the  name  of  Anselme.  This 
worthy,,  who  is  an  odd  mixtnre  of  firantic 
brsfnery,  groea  animalifim,  Herculean  strength, 
refined  sentimeiit,  and  imexampled  fidelity,  is  an 
ex^Bonuniean  monk;  who,  having  balf-mnr- 
dered  a  Capuchin,  had  taken  refoge  in  the  re- 
publican anny  fhim  the  revenge  of  the  brethren 
of  the  ^er.  But  we  will  edlowhim — and  he 
win  do  it  charaeteriatically— to  intzoduoe  him- 
self. 

hi  1790,  the  Coirfem  of  the  Bominicant  at  CleraK>m 
Ferrsnt,  the  capital  of  the  proyince  of  Aavergne,  in 
whidi  I  wat  chief  brother,  wished  to  revive  the  ancient 
privilega  of  beggh^,  with  which  that  Order  bad  for- 
meiljr  been  invested,  and  I  wae  appointed  to  go  into  the 
<»ttnti7  on  that  mission.  Noonebad  a  doiibt  respecting 
the  tucoess  of  my  circnit,  aad  each  of  the  brothers  re- 
joieed  befiireband  in  the  nnall  profits  it  might  prociure  ua ; 
prafitt  10  mncb  the  moM  agreeable  that  we  had  to  ren- 
der no  aeoovitt  of  then  to  the  district.  Bat  alae!  We 
didnotcalonlate  on  the  perfidy  of  onr  neighboorB  the 
GapocbiBa— who  baviog  been  niade  aoqnainted  with  the 
design  of  oor  fratemHj,  hastened  to  take  the  field  before 
OS  irith  their  Mendicanta  These  wretchea  did  not  con* 
fine  their  ka^etf  to  this  movement.  They  ordered 
thsir  emisBuiea  indaatrioiisly  to  tpeiA  a  report  among 
the  peasant  in  thaoonittry,  that  Saint  X>oroiBic,  having 
beeomtf  too  lieb,  had  fallen  into  diagrace  in  Heaven,  and 
bid  ceuptet^  loet  his  influence  as  a  mediator.  The 
residt  or  tiiia  manoeavre  was  jast  what  might  be  ex- 
petted;  (hat  18  eo  say,  my  wallet  remained  desperately 
twfif.  The  Ilevi),  at  this  janctore,  bnwght  me  face  to 
faee  with  one  of  tibese  Mendicant  Gapncbins.  I  most 
do  mjrself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  showed  extreme 
<»tttesy 'towards  my  rival;  but  the  poor  wretch,  intoxi- 
cated by  his  success,  could  not  pieeeive  a  decent  beha- 
^wnrtowaida  ma.  He  began  first  to  joke  me  about  the 
discredit  of  Saint  I>omimc;  pretended  theft  to  pity  me 
for  the  fsaigna  of  oanying  my  money-bags;  and  wound 
lip  by  descending  to  the  greatest  coarseness.  What  more 
shall  I  say?  The  natural  consequences  followed;  with 
one  blow  of  my  fist  I  laid  my  riYal  at  my  feet.  I  am  to 
this  day  igm»«at  wbedier  I  had  the  misfortune  oo  kill 
him  ootof  band.  However  this  aagr  be,  I  took  to  fii^t 
aod  regained  mj  convent,  when  my  brethren  received 
]MwJtbiii«s|K»W*<id  asmad  ma  that  vaj  co^di^ct  did 
me  jr^  honour*  ITofortunately,  justice  did  not  enter- 
tain the  same  opinion;  and  one  night,  while  I  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  just,  the  oMcers  of  the  marshalsea  sur- 
nNttddd  ottr  mw^il  I  escaped  by  an  outlet  known 
only  to  :w^  and«  to  avoid  datection,.  enliatad  as  a 


Xhis  llgbtiiig  maok  Is  tile  life  <tf  tiie  fltay*"* 
Fiiar  Tudc  himself  is  nothing  to  him.  Were- 
we  to.  attampt  to.  tmca  his  parioniiaiioes  w» 
should  haye  to  write  aa  analyaiA  o£  the  Tolxuasw 
whifih,  h>oking  to  tike  vapidity  with  wUehoTimt^ 
succeed  each  other,  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  The  work*  though  evidently  a  fiction^ . 
and.  strongly  perraded  by  UBmistakei^e,  GalUa 
elenents  of  ramaoee,  is  also  as  ardently  baaed 
upon  fact,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge^ 
uponpersonal  observation.  There  is  nx>  condition 
of  society  which  could  be  aexioiasly  a&cted  by- 
the  cevoliKtiooLary  inflneuoes  but  what  is  heea< 
deseribed  under  the  opesatioii  of  those  influenoes; 
and  described,  too,  with  extraordinatjly  farcible, 
and  life-like  traits.  The  completeness  q£  H^ 
picture  in  aH  its  parts  militates  against  tha  imto^^, 
balnlity  of  the  story-^ut  setting  that.obje<3a^n 
aside,  and  aooepting  the  machinery  of  the  drama* 
as  fictitious,  the  reader  will  have  no  ca^seta 
complain  of  any  aba9D(}e)  of  troth  in  the  general, 
details. 

As  a  apeeimen  of  the  kind  of  notion  of  wJaeli' 
this  volume  is  Ml,  wo  shall  aelect  am^c^wtt^ 
of  the  attack  on  the  Ch&teau  of  Graad-hcenf  by; , 
the  peasants  of  the  district.    Itia  but  a  solitary,, 
example  of  a  tragedy  too  JreqDanjbly  ewmte^s' 
during  the  height  of  Kepublioui  ftiior*  <   The^ 
steward,  who  had  been  lefli  by  the.  emi^^t^  • 
noble  in  charge  of  the  GhaA^au,  had-recoiv^ . 
notice  that  it  was  to  be.  attacked;  and.  the  ^QWr  / 
ing  is  his  aoaovnt  of  the  mattar>>     ' 

Hie  garrison  I  commanded  was  composed  in  i^  of' 
fourteen  sqen.   We  were  in  no  want  of  arms }  our.  aneoal ', 
contained  sixty  donble-barreUed  guas,  besides  one  piece  . 
of  artillery  carr}'ing  a  pound-ball,  and  on  the  use  of 
which  we  reckoned  much.     One  afternoon  we'  were 
going  to  sit' down  to  table,  when  the  satinet  oatte  t6 
warn  ns  that  the  peawnta  wer&  marabing  mpon  aba.' 
ch&teau.    On  running  to  see,  I  beheld  anleaatloiir  ; 
thousand  men,  armed  with  pikes,  9cy tW  m^  muik^t£« ,', 
who  were  advancing  with  shouts  tonrards  us.    ....    . 

Not  willing  to  neglect  any  means,  I  preseated'  myeelPat  *- 
the  gate,  to  enter  into  a  parley.     The  «pea«Mta'  im^  ••' 
mediately  suntoundod  me.   .**My  friends,"  eaid  il*'*^X  -. 
have  to  caution  you  that  we  have  decided,  if  tl^a  fortm^Oi , . 
of  war  turns  against  us,  to  blow  ourselves  up.    Ten. 
barrels  of  powder  arc  stored  in  the  cellars.    See  w}\at  ' 
you  have  to  expectr     Unfoftatiately,  my  thudat  ilbt 
having  raaohed  loo  extramiiiea  of  the  crowd,  tha  dblaat  i 
ranks  pressed  forward,    X  then  soaght  to  H^f^  my, 
post,  but  the  peasants  detained  me.    *'  I  am  sorry  to 
ocoaiaion  you  any  uneasiness,  citizen  guard/*  said  one  of  ' 
the  chien^  '*lbr  really  yon  aire  not  abadiad;  bntyor 
must  hava4ha  gaodneea  naw  lO'letna aisoaayeia    Wpc 
are  not  such  fools  as  to  release  so  brave  a  man  as  yon.*' 
**  My  fHends,"  said  I, "  I  see  it  is  hopeless  to  resist;  let 
nte  return  to  my  garrison,  and  try  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  lay  dawn  the&  anna.    I^omise  ma  to  reepact  the 
livas  of  wj  aix^  men,  and  I  wiU  engapa  that  tbay  wUl 
abandon  ih((  clUUean  witboot  defeadaag  it.**    My  pio- 
posal  was  accepted,  and  they  suffered  me  to  withdraw. 
My  thirteen  companions  awaited  my  return  with  gn^dt 
an^tie^.     ••  Couirades,"  said  I,  •ftiey  win  |»ttrar  i* 
neidiartnmrisarBDNicTW   IkawsdefcaM  oteartaisiiiitotja 
wamnftfaUtletiianotdie^QBatveag^''  Ihadaesmrir 
spoken,  when  the  a^lants,  enraged,  that  w^.  did^.njt 
open  the  gates,  advanced  to  the  assault  with  a  oiscbaige  .r 
of  musketry.   •*  FSre  on  all  sides!"  I*  cried.  Innnedmtf^  ^ 
the  windows  of  the  cbataaa  a^bitad  a^gb^   ' 
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of  t|K  besiegew  prared  ibAl;  ihe  reply  h«4  ukea  «ffecu 
This  success  pat  the  peasants  to  night,  bat,  recover- 
ing from  their  panic,  they  soon  resumed  the  attack; 
whieh  thejr  maintahied  aU  night,  withdrawing  to- 
wajodfl  Muidse.  We  were  fbr  a  »ime:vietoriovs;  but 
it  waa  evidank  tbafc  tba  vasaala,  instigated  by  a  spirit 
of*  revenge  and  the  hope  of  piliage,  would  not  cease 
their  hostilities.  Two  days  passed,  and  I  began  to 
.  comfort  myself  with  the  idea  that  we  had  got  rid 
of  o«r  enemies,  when  on  the  third  day  we  saw 
them  return  more  numerous  than  erer.  This  second 
assault  was  much  more  bloody  than  the  first;  we  had 
the  uimost  difficulty  in  repulsing  the  assailants,  who, 
intokieaied  with  brandy  and  rasre,  were  killed  in  num- 
bers at  the  foot  of  the  walls.  Thanks  to  a  discharge  of 
old4raa,  whieh  we  fired  from  our  piece  of  artillery  point 
blanc  upon  them,  we  cleared  not  only  the  grand  avenue, 
but  the  park  of  the  ch&teav.  The  old  housekeeper  beat 
the  drum  furiously  daring  the  whole  attack,  and  made 
such  a  noise  that  the  peasant  withdrew,  eoHTinced  that 
the  place  was  defended  by  troopa.  At  length  our 
ammunition  failed,  an^  we  were  forced  to  hold  a  council 
of  war.  It  was  proposed  that  we  should  cut  with  ihe 
sabre  a  passage  through  the  enemy.  1  replied  that  it 
was  a  folly  to  tWnl  5f  it.  *^  Disguise  yourselves,"  I 
cried  ;  **  dress  yourselves  like  peasants,  cut  off  your 
beards,  exchaago  yoor  boata  for  wooden  ^oes,  and  bold 
yourselves  in  readiness  to  execate  my  ordem.*'  They 
obeyed  without  hesitation,  aad  disguised  themselves  so 
efilectnally  that  the  mo^  practised  eye  could  not  detect 
them.  **  Now,"  said  I,  "yon,  Gervais,  go  and  open  un- 
observed the  gates  of  the  grand  avenue  and  the  inner 
conrt  Mind,  if  you  are  seen«  all  is  lost*'  In  a  quarter.of 
an  hour  Gervais  returned,  assuring  me  that  he  had  done  as 
I  ordered  without  being  perceived.  ''Now,**  said  I, 
**  load  our  IM%  etfnnea  with  iron  to  the  muzzle,  and 
take  it  to  the  vestibule— then  rsrnk  yourselves  behind  it, 
and  Wait  my  directicMSL''  We  soon  saw  the  peasants 
advance  in  a  crowd,  pell-oiell,  the  hinder  ones  pushing 
on  the  foremost,  and  in  less  than  five  minntcs  toe  yaiS 
was  so  crowded  that  they  vur^  unable  to  act*  **  Fare!" 
cried  I,  opening  the  door  of  the  vestibule.  At  that 
instant,  twenty  musket-;ihots  were  fired,  a  doien  iiirious 
bull-dogs  were  let  loose,  and  our  cannon  sent  its  voUey 
of  old  iron.  NeVef*  was  panic  more  complete;  mad  with 
afirighc,  they  trod  one  another  under  foot,  and  mas- 
sacred each  other  without  pity.  •*  Comrades,"  f  aid  I, 
*'the  moment  for  saving  ooinelves  Is  come;  let  us  mix 
with  the  cipwd,  and  each  take  his  own  course. 
Farewell!"  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  threw 
myself  among  the  peasittts,  and  aooo  opened  to  myself 
A  passage  JjB  .another  hooK,  stieltared  in  adistant  wood, 
I  saw  an  immense  sheet  of  fiame  which  rose  to  Heaven. 
It  was  a  revolutionary  yev-</e-;;ote ;  the  ancient  manor 
of  the  Counts  de  Grand-boeef  was  burned  by  their 
vassals  amidsL  cries  of  ••  Vive  la  lAherti,  rEgcdiU  tt  la 
FratemM*    ' 

Mingled  with  details  of  the  character  of  the 
above,  are  various  scenes  of  individual  heroism 
and  adventure,  and  not  a  few  touching  pictures 
of  feminine  fortitude  under  calamity.  In  many 
respects  the  narrative  is  a  painful  one,  in  spite 
of  the  vivacious  styk  in  which  it  is  written. 
In  the  latter  ehapten  we  aie  introdueed  to  a 
singular  personage,  who,  under  the  comio  pseu- 
donym of  Cherehe-d-Manaer,  eats  and^gbts  and 
dies  in  a  style  truly  origmal  and  truly  French. 
The  author  of  the  book  is  a  thorough  BoyoJist  in 
his  s^mjpathiesy  and  has  all  the  pr^udioes  of  his 
old-fashioned  dique ;  but  he  has  put  upon  the 
record  matters  worth  remembering,  and  we  can 
with  a  safe  conscience  recommend  his  volumie  to 
all  classes  of  readers. 


FV$nchy  from  his  Birth  to  the  PresmU  Tim, 
By  FBKDsmcK  Gebenwood.  -  London:  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey.  1855. 
Thekb  are  few  reflecting  Englishmen  to  vhont 
the  French  alliance,  looUng  at  it  from  all  ^iots 
of  view,  can  be  a  matter  of  unmingied  satisfac- 
tion. "Whatever  advantages  it  may  hold  out,. 
and  whatever  its  expediency  under  preaent  di- 
cumstanoes,  of  which  much  might  ie  said  both 
pro  and  con,  the  fact  that  wlule  in  allianoe  with 
the  French  Emperor  we  are  virtually  sanctioiuii^ 
the  rule  of  despotism — a  despotism  installed  Ij 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  and  established 
upon  the  ruin  of  free  institations-^tfais  &ct, 
which  ever  remains  deeply  rooted  in  the  Eng^ 
mind,  mars  the  complacency  with  which  ve 
should  regard  an  alliance  with  the  French  people,. 
and  acta  as  a  powerful  check  to  the  aelf^gratnla- 
tion  in  which  we  should  otherwise  indulge. 
Louis  I^apoleon  stands  to  us  in  an  extraordinaiy 
light — if  light  it  be  which  reveals  nothing ;  ve 
know  the  antecedents  of  the  man  of  Boulogiuw 
of  Strasburgh,  and  of  Ham— of  theirilmne,  of  the 
violated  oath,  and  of  the  coup  <f  ^^o^— but  we  d* 
not  know  Lotus  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  mil 
is  the  law  of  the  French  peoplcj  nor  do  we  knov 
what  that  will  may  choose  to  make  the  will  o£ 
France  to-morrow.  But  despite  ouor  ignoiviKe, 
and  the  dark  swrpicion  which  is  nev^  absent 
from  our  minds,  we  prepare  ovations  in  honour 
of  the  success&d  parvenu;  we  obmt  him  sksg. 
our  streets,  bow  down  to  lum  at  festive  bawiuetB, 
and  strengthen  his  throne,  wMch  is  not  esta- 
blifehed  in  righteousness,  by  the  prestige  of  our 
approving  acclamations.  And  when  the  exiled 
patriot  tdls  us  that  in  so  doing  England  does  a 
great  wrong*^oes,  in  fact,  by  her  ill4imjed  wor^^ 
ship  of  incarnated  falsehood  and  violence,  dis- 
countenance the  practice  of  truth  wad  humanity 
all  over  the  world — we  feel  abashed  at  the  le- 
pioof,  because  we  cannot  deny  its  jnstiesy  4od 
we  have  not  a  word  in  re^ — Ibr  we,  too, 
cheered  as  the  Imperial  chariot  drove  by. 

It  is  to  some  such  train  of  reflection  as  the 
above,  that  the  reader  who  takes  up  this  httle 
volume,  and  reads  it  attentively,  will  be  uiged. 
It  is  the  only  biography  of  the  uliird  Napoleoa 
which  has  been  dispassionately  wiitteil,  aad 
on  that  account  it  is  the  only  one  in  lAach 
equal  justice  is  rendered  to  his  chameter.  Hr. 
Qieenwood  can  assume  as  mudi  impaisive  una- 
fraid as  Napoleon  himself,  end  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Emperor,  inasmueh  to  he  nevtr 
falsifies  his  statements,  but  damns  him  ^ 
deepest  with  the  simplest  ezpreasioa  ^  ^ 
tmth.  We  have  spate  only  ibr  tme  eesMet-^it 
points  to  the  futmre,  and  it  mily  server  M  ire^ 
as  the  '<  oonaideratioai  of  Hie  past,*'  to  '*eoaect 
over-oonfidenoe  in  the  pvesent" 

Trotn  the  past  of  such  a.  man  we  are  compelled  to  turn 
at  once  to  the  fntnre,  which  most  ahrays  look'cttinow 
enongb.  From  wonder,  wonder  is  M  be  gathiMed;  fron 
nneercMDty— donbti  f 
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AioQ^  tli0t  teiiMs  no*  tha  politifidlf  tittid'i'oiiAaeam^ 
the  muritf  of  the.  empire.  **  The  Empue  is,  peace!" 
VM  proclaiiDed  by  Kapoleoh  the  Third;  and  asaia  his 
words  bare  been  taken  ap  and  repeated  by  his  admirers, 
ardently  charmed,  and  not  a  little  sarprised,  at  the  dis- 
oofeiy.  **The  Empire  is  peace*'*  he  procIainiB;  but  for 
jewi  and  jreara  he  has  b^en  proclaiming  this  also:'  that 
if  the  Divine  Example  cannot  lie,  the  representatire  of 
that  Kapoleonic  Idea,  whose  fate  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
His,  can!  He  has  been  proclaiming  for  years  that  his 
right  hand  knows  no  lore  as  well  as  deceit,  but  with 
t]utt  he  works  elaborately.  The  Empire,  however,  mav 
ba  peace»  becanse  the  Emperor  may  be  wise:  and  emi- 
nently sagacious  he  has  proved  to  be,  except  in -one 
point  alone.  For  we  must  ever  remember  what  all 
throagh  the  coarse  of  his  life  has  animated,  or  rather 
edodensed,  the  mind  of  the  Emperor;  condensed  it 
i^aifist  the  reception  of  any  feeling  which  might  mili- 
tate against  ita  despotic  tendencies—condensed  it  against 
the  reception  of  sach  a  small  sense  of  honour  as  would 
discoatage  falsehood.  It  is,  sincere  and  unmitigable 
faith  in  his  destiny  to  re>awaken  the  glories  of  the  Em- 
piiB.  Cleaf  throagh  the  whole  course  of  his  life  runs 
this  fiitht  meigiog  into  itself  aU  considerations:  and  we 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  in  exile  and  in  prison,  when 
none  bat  himself  dared  to  hope  for  its  consummation — 
if  when  sunk  into  the  depths  of  contempt,  with  the 
sneeif  of  ail  E«irope  ringrag  past  his  ears,  he  still  steadily 
dnng  to  it,  aad  trusted  in  it  almost  afRsctionately-— now 
that  it  has  so  far  been  realised,  it  will  not  be  abandoned. 
li  is  in  ihia  conviction  of  his  **  destiny  **  to  awaken  the 
ipirit  of  a  defunct  era,  which  gives  him  that  cold,  phe- 
nomenal aipect  we  have  noticed  in  the  past;  it  is  this 
iriiich  iavests  him  with  so  moch  cooscione  power  in  the 
pieaeoti  and  by  this,  we  believe,  the  future  is  to  be  read 
-'Thatever  can  possibly  be  read  at  all.  •  ....  It  is 
from  the  promptings  of  necessity,  or  from  what  he  may 
at  any  time  conceive  to  be  the  necessities  of  his  position, 
(hat  Ftooe  has  most  to  hax.  Nor  would  there  be  any- 
thing, vanatural  in  the  fact^  if  the  present  Emperor 
should  be  jealous  ol  the  power  of  which  Europe  suc- 
ceeded, in  depriving  the  past  Emperor,  aad  be  resolved 
to  restore  it  by  an  opportunity.  Such  a  feeling  may  be 
deplored,  and  fts  results fbreknown  to  be  disastrous;  bnt 
it  is  cue  wbveb  could  cause  no  astonishment  or  scarcely 
he  ooadsmned.  Xbat  ^is  feeling  lives  and  reigns  ia  the 
heaxt  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  a  hundred  evidences  prove: 
OQ  the  conirary,  how  far  it  may  be  controlled,  there  are 
no  evidences.  Certain  it  is,  however,  we  conceive,  that 
he  will  die  intensely  mortified  if  he  does  not  achieve  such 
agSraodisetBinit  ifair  HVance,  and  such  renown  for  the 
nama  of  Napolion,  n»  will  cover  the  defeat  of  the  Idea 
under  **Uj  uncle  the  Emperor^" 


/  POETRY  AND  VERSE. 
TjB  haVe  sevaral  sangsten  awaiting  their  award 
this  montb  to  whom  we  can  do  but  inadequate 
justice,  from  want  of  the  necessary  space.  We 
mitttgm  the  first  place  in  the  list  to  Einus  and 
P4«s»i,  hy  Bohin.  Glasgow:  K.  Xyle.  £din- 
iHulgh :  J»  MeiudaSb  £obin  ia  a  genuine  bird  of 
soag,  muftioal  and  "fnll-throated"  as  a  throstle; 
mri^tljit  QMtte4  after  the  redhiBasty  inasmuch 
as^haaii^moet  vigoroudy  round  theoldroof- 
tfee^aad  ^peaks.to  the  heart  and  the  fancy  and 
^^^  fyxopatiiiefl  and  memories  of  dwelleors  at 
home.  We  don't  dare  to  measure  him  by  poetical 
theories — ^in  .fact,  he  drives  them  all  out  of  our 
iiead,  and.spta  ua^and  our  ITelly,  who  sits  darning. 
OQT  kose/fiKi  the  opposite  ii^Q  of  the  ingle-nook, 
a  lan^bing  like  BBMoaps  at  one  moment,  and  the 


next  looldxigt  ii»  ttettgh'^we  «oiiiM*bI  help  oar-^ 
selves  without  a  pocket-handker<iMef  and  a 
sneeze.  Bob  is  a  little  bird»  if  you  like;  but  we 
will  pipe  him  against  any  bullfinch  of  his  inches 
any  day.  "Tweet !  tweet,"  See,  how  mis- 
chievous the  f^ow  looks.  He  ia  going  to^ve  us 
something  fanny.    Listen. 

John  Davison  and  Tib  his  wife 

Sat  toastin'  their  taes  ae  nicht, 
When  something  stanit  in  the  flair 

And  blinkit  \>j  their  sicht. 

^  Gnidwife,"  quoth  John»  '*  did  ye  see  thai  moose  ? 

Whar  sorra  was  the  oat? '* 
"A  moose?  "—"Ay,  a inooee,"--»* Ua,  na,.6iudflaaa^ 

It  wasna  a  moose,  'twas  a  rat,'* 

'*  Ow,  ow,  Quidwife,  to  think  ye've  been 

bae  lang  about  the  hoofle» 
An' no  to  ken  a  mboae  frae  a  rati 

Yon  wasna  a  rati  -'twas  a  ihooee!  '^     '  •• 

**  I've  seen  mair  mice  than  jou,  Gruidman-^ 

An'  what  think  ye  o'  that? 
Sae  hand  your  tongue  an'  say  nae  mair— 

I  tell  ye  it  was  a  rat." 

''Jbfa  baud  my  tongue  for  jHN^Chiidwifbt 

ni  be  meater  o'  this  faoose-«>- 
I  aaw't.  as  plain  as  een  oould  see, 

An'  I  teU  ye  it  was  a  moose." 

"If  you're  the  mester  o*  the  hoose, 

It's  I'm  the  mistress  o't;  . 

An*  I  ken  best  what's  in  the  hoose — 

Sae  I  tell  ye  it  was  a  rat."* 

"  Weel,  weel,  Quid  wife,  gae  n»ak'  the  fatraie,.  • 

An*  ca'  it  what  ye  -please," 
So  up  she  rose  and  made  the  bmae^ 
While  John  sat.  toastin'  hia  taei. 

They  supit  and  supit  and  snpit  the  hrose, 

And  aye  their  lips  plaved  smack; 
They  supit  and  supit  and  supit  the  broee, 

Till  their  lugs  began  to  crack. 

"Sic  fnles  wo  were  to  fa'  out,  Cruidwife,^ 

About  a  moose  "— **  A  what  I 
It's  a  lee  ye  tell,  an'  I  say  again 

It  wasna  a  moose,  'twos  a  rat." 

••  Wad  ye  ca'  me  a  leear  to  my  VJery  ftwje^ 

Afy  faith  but  ye  craw  eroosel 
I  teU  ye,  Tibv  I  n«?er  w4M  heart-* 

'Twasa  moose."— '^^TwasaiM."'— '^TTwas  amocwe.'* 

Wi*  that  she  struck  him  ower  the  pow — 

**  Ye  dour  auld  doit,  lak' that — 
Gae  to  your  bed,  ye  canker'd  sumph — 

Twasarat."— ••Twasamoose.''— "'Twasarat."   , 

She  sent  the  brose  caup  ai  his  heeb 

As  he  birpled  ben  the  hoose; 
Yet  he  shoved  oat  his  head  as  he  steekit  the  door, 

And  cried,  "'Twas  a  moose,  'twas  a  moose.** 

Bat  when  the  carle  fell  asleep 

She  paid  him  back  for  that. 
And  roar'd  into  hfa  eleepin'  lug; 

"  'Twas  a  mt,  'twias  a  rat,  'twas  a  tat!'' 

The  deil  be  wi'  mo  if  I  ihmk 

It  was  a  beastava— 
Keist  momin'  when  she  sweepit  the  flnif 

She  found  wee  Johnnie's  ba'  I 

Bravo !  Bob— capitally  sung,  and  exquisitely 
homilitio  without  any  sermonising — take  a  pe6k 
or  two  at  this  lump  of  sugar  and  try  again  my 
birdie — ^Now  then— somettoig  tender  this  time- 
Listen  again. 
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WiKI  i^w  tfie^'«Db\  the  #iiid  it  wts  howln', 

And  fooiBii'  and  ffirellin'  tlw  drift  it  did  bUw$ 
Doon  in  the  muirland  a  doggie  was  yowlin* 

For  some  weary  bod j  owerta'en  by  the  snaw. 
Sairly  we  wished  for  the  dawn  o'  the  di^. 

And  mony  a  Aut  teer  o'  sorrow  did  fa*; 
And  DKHiy  a  heart  in  the  parish  was  wae,-^ 

Twos  the  aald  Gaberlansie  lay  dead  in  the  snaw! 

Nae  mair  will  we  feast  a*er  the  news  o'  the  clachan. 

Or  hear  how  the  lairds  gang  wi'  lairds  to  the  law; 
We'll  hear  nae  mair  clashes  to  set  ns  a-lanchin',^ 

The  aold  Gaberlanzie  is  dead  and  awa*. 
Nae  nair  wfll  auld  Grannie  sit  craokin'  at  e'en 

Wi'  tin  cootbie  auld  earle  aj<mt  Iff  the  wa'. 
And  lanch  ower  the  jokes  o'  the  days  that  bae  been. 

Now  tiie  aald  GabiMrlanzie  is  dead  and  awa*. 

Nae  mair  will  the  lasses  wha  work  at  the  form 

Ken  how  ither  lasses  are  growin'  see  braw; 
Or  wha's  to  be  married  at  Maitinmas  term,— 

The  anid  Oaberlunnaia  <kaad  and  awa\ 
Nae  mair  will  anld  Gnmdiiuther  crack  o'  the  war 

Wi*  the  skilly  aald  bodie  wha  ken'd  o*  it  a*; 
His  heart  now  is  doure,  and  heavy  and  sair, 

Since  the  aald  Gaberianzie  is  dead  and  awa*. 

Nae  mair  will  the  laddies  hear  old  farrant  stories 

0'  ilka  anld  oastle  and  qneer-biggit  la', 
O*  ghaists  and  o'  witches,  o'  warlocks  and  fairiefl^-*- 

The  anld  Gaberlansie  is  dead  and  awa*. 
Wha  could  hae  thocht  wa  wad  miss  him  aae  ill! 

The  parish  is  no  like  a  parish  ara; 
Naething  to  cheer  us  now!  a'  bodfe*k  dnil, 

Since  the  anld  Gaberlunzie  is  dead  and  awa*. 

There's  a  pleasant^  penfiiye,  and  pictoiesque 
ditfy  for  you !  But  Kobiu  has  stuff  of  a  diffe- 
reut  sort  to  tliis  in  him,  and  we  shall  call  upon 
him  for  one  more  song  in  a  new  strain  before  we 
let  him  go.    This  time  it  shall  be 


A  winking,  Uintdntt  little  thing, 
Full  of  deepHsyed  wHeherie; 

Full  ofaytlMiTolliKking, 
And  erer  bnay  aaa  b%tr 

Making  all  the  honse.to  ring, 
She  IS  very  joy,  to  me: 
'  Waking,  sleeping,  early,  late. 

My  beaft  isfUll  of  Little  Kate« 

She  fills  the  honse  with  soch  «#eet  noise, 
Tbat  ii««ii  a  sage  eoold  notntoka; 

lb  liBltn  to  her  sUveiy  voice, 
I'd  jay  aside  the  wisest  book; 

And  when  I'd  have  my  soal  rejoice, 
Deep,  deep  into  her  eyes  I  look; 

I  <iQlte  forget  my  day  and  date, 

And  lose  myi^  In  littlbSate. 

I  hear  her  voice  at  break  of  day. 
She's  waiting  for  me  when  I  wake  ; 

And  even  when  I  go  away. 
She  sobs  as  if  her  bean  wymM  bresflt 

Ky  darling  Kate,  I  cannot  atiiy. 
Or  gladly  wonld  H  for  tlgr  sake  t 

I  wonld'tha  fligltty  boon  would  w«it» 

Attd  let  me  play  with- little  Kate  2 

Coming  home  X  catch  her  tongue 

Btnging  nke  a  little  bell, 
Joyons  as  a  linnet's  song, 

i)alcet  as  a  woodland  well: 
M  the  door  I  lieten  long, 

Lest  my  entrance  break  the  spell; 
And  what  a  rattling  prattling  state 
Thy  heart  is  in,  than  little'Kate! 

§he  givaamy  4ayj»  a  suniw  hue» 
«.  '  Bt«&  kmmjf»^  ^Q.*  wori4  of  light;        * 


Sie  k  69  QB  *  kOB^^Iflllf  , 

That  bathes  njy  aool  at  mom  and  m^. 
And  ke^i  may  life  so  fiwh  and  new, 

'Twill  ne'er  grow  old  or  snffier  bUgfat: 
fflte's  three,  and  I  am  twen^-eiglit. 
Yet  ftel  as  young  as  little  Kate. 

ThiNe,  Bob,  ihaf  s  enoughs— w«  won't  bars 
the  final  verse  which  yon  threw  off  one  day 
when  yon  had  the  pip,  aad  which  w&  beg 
leave  to  delete  altc^ther.  Ply  away,  boonj 
birdie,  and  make  xoom  for  aaoth^. 

£nter  Arthur  M.  Moigan,*  in  saUe  gaih  and 
turn-down  collar,  with  sallow  cheeks  and  mdaik- 
choly  eye  fixed  on  vacancy.  N^ofhing  of  the 
vivacity  of  the  robin  here,  bat  a  Httle,  not  too 
much,  of  the  swan-like  movement  little  mon 
than  a  callow  fledging  as  yet,  bnt  not  without 
pvomiBe  of  plumage  in  good  timA«  Let  hiai 
utter  his  voice. 

Her  part  is  over  on  life's  stage. 

The  voice  that  speaks  the  solemn  rite  halh  given 

The  worm  his  heritage, 

Another  saint  to  Heaven. 

Seeks  the  fair  corse  its  latest  home  of  biding, 

Fall  the  cold  clods  as  though  they  moorn  as  hiding 

Soch  loveliness  from  day, 

Beanty'f  own  soal,  where  breathe  their  ooisomabreatfi 

The  herald  children  of  decay. 

The  sullen  worms  of  death. 

Sad  moan  the  south  winds  o'er  her  gravis^ 

As  though  they  think  their  wail  may  wake  thealceper; 

Lowly  the  lilies  wave 

Their  dewy  leaves  to  weep  her. 

SofUy  arise  in  aaRtMr<»biirdeiied  nmnben^. 

.Aolian  straans  to  aoothe  her  svibere  aha  shtmbsp, 

Life's  temple  tenantless, 

Its  earth-bom  essence  mingling  with  the  aoc^ 

Her  portion  cftov— Foigetfobtts, 

il6oM— the  Light  of  Ood ! 

Alas !  too  common  was  her  lot. 

The  curse  on  Eve,  Ev^s  daughter  ttllL  bettttiag; 

Beloved— and  then  foigot — 

Forgot— but  ne'er  forgetting. 

Man  roams  afar  o'er  ocean's  trackless  water. 

And  break  his  troth;  but  she,  Love'ft  lonely  daughttf 

Lingers  to  weep  and  pray, 

Lhigers  to  heave  the  nelancholy  ai^ 

Lingers  to  hail  a  dawnless  digrt  ,  t 

Lingers  to  love  and  die. 

In  this  style,  which  is  much  too  mandlin  for 
onr  taste,  and  more  mnsical  by  tar  than  it  is 
either  lucid  or  profitable,  Hr.  Morgan  aiogs  in 
a  strain  of  considerable  length.  He  will  gr9V 
out  of  his  teens  and  his  moody  mdancholy  m  a 
few  short  yearn,  and  then  we  may  chanoe  to  hear 
of  him  again. 

Mr.  J.  Piriest  oomes  nezt  with  his  **  7%m§Ui 
on  £ifi,  and  other  Poems  J'  (London  c  PartcMge 
and  Oakey.)  Truly,  these  llionghts  on  Itifraie 
an  odd  combination  of  platitudea^  and  man^ 
nests,  which  we  shonld  not  have  dreamed  tWt 
any  man  would  have  taken  the  trouUe  to  ireave 
intovecse— e^ensnoh  veraeas  this.  Thowiihor 
thus  describes  the  dronkard—- 

Bnt-see,  tha  dnmkaid'a  bcnid  fbxm  ia  haei^    , 
The  tkava  of  wine,  of  splnts,  ai^d  of  becc    .  ^ 

■      ■  **        '     'I Lf'f   ■.- 

•  JP9mit9.  By  Arthur  M.aaega£i«  Updon^s  )Bi||a*iW 
andOtkgr.    IWB.     •  ..{k-v.-.u/ 
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Aad  if  it  mem^rj  fioBi  (h*  bnfaiiiOidS  tflk» 

TtiiB  oeatire  eaon«t  trtn  retell  h»  efaweh, 
But  leaTes  It  fbr  the  pot-l^ese  in  the  hireh; 
Sotfce  sny  hope  for  inch  a  tictim  Heii» 
.  DtepiB^  he  Kvea^  nd  idiotic  ^iee. 

And  nofvr  Mr.  PHest   asks   an   important 

Bat  if  from  loathsome  (fniDkeniiess  we  flee, 

8bd!  we  resort  to  tea  totality? 

Decidedly  not,  siiys  he.    Let  th^m  flfbstam. 

Who  Imow  that  if  they  eip,  the  sip  will  nm 

lb  all  the  falness  of  the  topping  ton. 

'"  "  *'   but  iflt  the  wiae^diapBrt, 

Aid  dttl J  to  Ood'fl  merciaa  have  leeort,— •&0.,  &a 

If  anybodj  caa  find  poetry  in.  snah  doggerel 
as  this»  or  pbiloec^y  in  soohieftBoning,  let  them 
bj aU meuift pwohase  thisvoloina^^tteriagm 
eaieEaldrgreeai  and  gdd. 


BriUmn^  and  Za  Fendi^:  TaUa  and  Sketehas, 
wiik  a  notufe  of  the  Zi/e  and  LiinxKry  Charac- 
Ur of  JSkmle Souaeatre,  Edinburgh:  ConataUe 
aadOo. 
Ws  can  €Qq>eot  to  find  nothing  more  interesting 
in  this  Seventh  Yolume  of  Constable's  Poreign 
Miscellanyy  tban  the  biography  unth  which  it 
opens,  lliere  can  be  no  English  reader  of  Soaves- 
tre's  "  Confessions  of  a  Wonkman"  or  "  AttioPhi- 
loBopber/'  but:m«dihanreheaid4)f  his  deaih  ivith 
T^iety  ttod  hare  desifed  to  know  mnch  more  of 
his  life  and  writings.  The  desire  is  extensively 
ratified  by  this  publication.  We  learn  horn  it 
that  Enule  was  bom  in  the  Bn^ton  town  of 
Hoileix,  in  1806.  Hia  £ither  was  an  enginoev 
officer,  in  ohnr^s  of  the  roads  and  bridges  of 
ths  distriai  H«  was  himsatf  destined  to  thiS' 
professiony  but  tamed  firom  it,  at  his  father^s 
<lead)9  to  study  for  the  bar.  The  loss  of  the 
&mily  property  recalled  him  ficom  Pansi  to 
le&me  a  booksellsr'a  shopauai  in  Nantes,  fiur 
the  support  of  his  mother  and  his  dder 
hioCher's  widow.  He  here  came  in  contact 
mtb,  a  benefvolent  deputy,  much  interested  in 
ths  estubUshment  of  refi>rmatory  sohools, — 
one  of  -vdiich  ho  entrusted  to  Souvestre  and  a 
joQthfbl  philanthropist  named  Papot.  Emile 
mairied,  but  in  less  than  twelve  months  was  a 
chSdlsss  widower.  He  mairied,  some  time 
after,  the  .sister  of  his  Mend  and  assoeiate,  to 
whom  he  abandoned  &e  school,  and  botoc^ 
hisBdf  to  literahiie.  He  beccone  editor  of 
la  Fhktire,  and  contributor  to  the  Paris 
Teg^i.  In  1886,  he  brought  out  Zm  Dermer* 
Nitons f  which  at  once  gave  him  the  repntatimi 
he  had  souglit  in  vain  by  oaxxying  f^m  theatre 
to  theatre,  a  MS.  tragedy,— tiie  "Siege  of 
^^■"limghi ;"  spoiled  l^  the  oamKvr^  when  at 
last  a  mauigw  wa»4biiiid  'to  aooeptdt  Sadlnig 
^th,  and  thd  <dflimB<  of  k  yonsDg  fiunily,  in- 
dneed  Ids  iwnovid  to  Pana^  wfane  he  led»  for 
eigMsttt-ysaM^Ihe  fUnfltKomOf  ^ibaenze  oueor  of 
a  hanUvtoddog  Utteratem.     His  industry  is 


vkdieated  %y  the  (nearly)  mr<m^  vt>lti*e* 
which  he  pj^duced  in  tins  time, — his  unftaliiig 
gmce  and  vigour  by  some  of  the  later  sketches 
now  first  translated  into  English.  The  Bjsvq* 
lution  ef  1848  opened  to  him,  an  to  tiie  whole 
Hand  of  Framse,  a  new  woxid  of  con- 
genial activity.  Camot,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  appointed  him  one  of 
iSie  corps  of  lecturers  by  whose  intellect 
toal  ezortionB  he  hoped  to  guard  the  young 
repfohlio  from  its  worst  eneuiea.  With  a  new 
sensation  of  delight,  Sonvestre  found  himself 
the  oral  instructor  of  crowds  of  workmen,  who 
made  Mm  also  their  friend.  The  fall  of  the 
Provisional  Oovemment  interrupted'  these,  among 
maniy  other,  good  works;  and  it  was  1853 
befbre  Souvestra  oonld  reappear  as  a  public  lec- 
turer. He  tiien  extended  his  readings  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Switzerland,  and  enjoyed  tiie 
exquisite  pleasure  of  meeting  &ce  to  face  thou^ 
sands  of  the  previously  *^  unknown  friends,  whose 
hearts  answer  to  your  own,  though  you  have 
never  heard  their  voice." 

His  death  took  place  in  July  of  1854.  It 
was  preceded  by  only  a  short  lUlness,— but  he 
had  long  been  sinking  in  health  and  ^irits  nndbr 
the  weight  of  pmvaite  toil  and  public  dc^on- 
dency.  He  had  come  to  despair  of  France,  and 
almost  of  society, — to  despair,  in  tiie  middle  of 
a  life  of  hope&il,  faithful  labour  I  Such  despair 
is  not  to  be  wholly  excused ; — ^it  is  a  warning 
to  the  preachers  of  social  salvation  by  personal 
lighteousness  that  public  reforms  are  also  needed, 
— and  that  if  they  shrink  firam  labouring  at  the 
latter,  they  may  equally  fiedl,  or  seem  to  fiul,  in 
working  for  the  fbnnaB«  Souvestce  was  not 
guiLtleas  in  this  matter;  hot  we  ^ean,  neirer- 
theless,  give  our  heavl^  suifimge  to^  tiie'vote  of 
the  Academic  PrangaiBe,  whicJh  recognisied  him 
among  writers  the  most  useful  to  their  cou^tiy* 

The  Tales  and  Sketches  mm  colleoted  are  richly 
fraught  with  the  cfaaraotBriRtifis  of  the  Wales  and 
Cornwall  of  Pranoe — soenery  varying  finmn  the 
monotonous  swamp  to  Ibe  rock-bound  shore; 
quaint,  antique  usages ;  moving  legends ; 
amusing,  and  sometimes  beautiful,  superstitions. 
A  couple  of  short  eodraots  will  suffice  to  sand  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself  fitf  favther  kaowlftdge 
of  its  attractions  :— 

oomrrr  oy  thb  ni/Tciua. 

Imunffiately  «dl  leaiviag  Maittepaio,  we  foimd  Qonelves 
in  the  district  familiarly  known  aa  le  Marms  MtmiU^, 
and  a  wondnrftd  epeotaele  at  piewnted.  Aa  ibv  ai  the 
egfte  oonld  raMh»  ife  eaened  aa  it  wei«  a  water*landaeape, 
whemon  nnmberieM  nUU,  fmged  with  willows  and  ivy, 
were  floating;  now  and  then  we  paaped  a  hurger  one,  on 
which  hemp  and  flax  ware  caltlvatcd.  On  the  most 
derated  point  of  these  ialaii^s  stand  the  Bolitary  dwellings 
of  these  hntters;  they  are  of  plaited  wicker-work,  and  look 
like  80  many  heiahiyes.  They  have  neither  window  nor 
dnmnep,  and  the  door  appears  too  low  for  a  fullrgrown 
man  to  enter  without  rtobping.  We  could  general^ 
distingn&di  a  fire  flickering  on  the  hearCh»  and  sending 
its  smoke  through  all  the  interstices  of  the  basket-work. 
The  older  hnta  an  often  eorend  nilfaaniaariir  vegeta- 
tion;  and  not  miMMtfitiatfy  ta»-^ 
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into  the  dweUiog  bud  and  spnmt,  and  form  a  thick 
green  treOifl-work  of  leaiy  branchy  around  the  hnt.  The 
people  find  their  food  in  the  waters  by  which  they  are 
rarroanded,  the  seigliboarinff  to#na  offering  a  ready 
market  for  their  fiab  and  diii«&  In  winter,  when  the 
waters  often  rise  to  the  level  of  their  dwellings,  the  poor 
people  are  forced  to  take  reinge,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  in  their  boats,  which  are  kept  by  them  readv  for 
such  emergencies.  In  these  they  frequently  pass  long 
days  and  nights,  till  the  floods  are  abated. 

Oar  passage  among  the  islets  was  much  retarded  by 
the  tangled  masses  of  the  water-lily,  yellow  and  whit^ 
the  leaves  of  which  were  thickly  spread  over  the  sorfiuse ; 
and  our  approach  not  unfreqnently  scared  whole  flocks  of 
wild  ducks  and  other  water-fowl  from  their  shelter,  and 
sent  them  screaming  and  cadtUng  over  our  heads. 

THB  BOCKINO  WOUAS. 

*'  No,  no,  it  is  all  in  vain  V*  mattered  the  old  man  to 
himself.  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  good  luck  for  one 
T7bo  has  been  rocked  on  the  knees  of  the  dead." 

I  inquired  what  he  meant  by  this. 

**  1  mean  what  my  own  eyes  have  seen,"  continned  he, 
with  tsingled  emotion  and  reserve.  *'For  that  matter, 
every  one  in  Yix  can  tell  you  the  story  of  the  rocking 
woman.  But  ifyou  wish  to  hear  it  from  me,  why,  with 
all  my  heart !  Yon  see.  Sir,  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
great  war,  when  I  was  newly  married.  It  was  a  had 
thne;  and  whatever  pains  one  took,  everything  went 
wvong.  Then  my  poor  Sfflette  (God  have  men^^  upon 
her !)  gradually  \ott  her  spirits,  and  let  her  iMmds  dlrop 
down,  or  sat  with  them  folded,  instead  of  working  away 
when  work  was  much  needed — especially  as  our  boy 
William  was  then  bom,  and  required  to  be  taken  care  of. 
II  was  in  vain  that  I  told  her  of  it,  both  kindly  and 
croasly.  P  used  often  to  say  to  her— *  If  children  are  left 
to  sorfiam  at  nfgbt^  the  old  people  in  the  gmve 
awake.'  Jt  did  no  good :  she  let  him  scream  on, 
and  only  wrapped  herself  up  the  more  in  the  bed-clothes. 
So  the  child  dwindled  day  by  day,  till  it  was  pitiful  to 
see  him.  One  n^ght,  when  I  was  half  asleep  myself,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  humming  sonnd,  and  when  I  was  liio- 
nmghfy  aNmsad,  I  found  snue  enough  that  it  was  no 
dream.  I  sat  up  and  Ibtened  again^  and  it  was  the  hum- 
mipg  of  a  spinning-wheel.  And  when  I  put  out  my 
head  through  tbe  bed-curtains,  there,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room^  m  the  brtg;ht  moonlight,  sat  the  grandmother 
who  bad  been  under  the  sod  for  seven  years.  And  she 
apan  on  and  on,  rocking  the  ^hnBd  upon  her  knees  the 
while,  Qm  there  he  .any  gpod  fortae  for  that  poor 
child,  who  iifaa  made  over  by  his  own  mother  to  the  nurs- 
ing of  the  dead  ?  He  who  has  been  touched  by  the  dead 
is  doomed  to  misfortune!  There  is  no  blesshig  upon 
him.  Something  death-iike  clings  to  him  :  no  flocks,  no 
crops  prosper  under  his  care— the  hearts  of  all  those  he 
lores  turn  asray  ifrom'  him.  And. so  it  is  with  oar  poor 
William  }  aipd  it  is  not  withpnt  reason  Uiat  he  is  called 
•  Mourning  Child.* "  •«  Did  you  ever  see  the  spinning 
visitor  after  that  P**  inquired  I.  "  I  took  good  care  not 
to  do  so,**  replied  he.  •'  Why,  eviiy  diikt  knows  that  he 
wbo^sees  one  of  the  dead  retora  a.second  tine  may  as 
well  get  his  ow»  shroud  ready.  But  I  heaud  the  sinn- 
ning-wheel  gp  rqund — who  can  si^  how  oftesi  ?  How- 
ever, the  child  throve  afterwards  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
he*  seemed  to  turn  away  from  his  mother  enUrely,  and 
attached  himself  to  M  Marion,  the  stable-woman.^ 


Ctmsidpationj  tis  Tfkeorp  and  Cure;  mbraemg 

the  Phymhgy  qf  Digestion,  and  the  tnjuries 

inflictfid  Jy  the  en^hyment  ofFurgatms*    By 

;  JpHK  Dpp^,.  M.!p.  .  Lqjpcjloft :  JPiper  and  Co. 

Sbmcfopathg  and  its  FrineipUe  Explained. 


By  Jomr  Epps,  If  .D.    London :  W.  and  J. 
Piper. — The  Rejected  Cases  ;  with  a  Lett&r  to 
Thomas  Wdkley,  Esq.,  3f.P.,  on  the  Scientific 
Character  of  Homecopathy.    By  John  Epw, 
M.I).   London:  Sherwood  and  Co. — EpiUpi^, 
and  some  Nervous  Affections^  its  Precunon: 
heing   Twenty -two   Cases  successfully  treated. 
By  John  Epps,  M.D.    London :  Sherwood.— 
Affections   of  Women,      By  J.  Epps,  M.D. 
London:  Piper  and  Co. — Practical  Observa- 
tions on  Health  and  Long  Life,  By  Mrs.  Jof5 
.  Epps.     London  :  Piper. 
There  are  some  books  which  have  succeeded  to 
the  privilege  Cowper  assigned  to  the  newspaper 
— "which  not  een  critics  criticise."      Theie 
are  of  them.     Dr.  Epps  was  once  designated 
by  the   ^  Times,' — ^Phrsioian-in-Genenil  to  the 
British  Constitution,    in  that  capacity^  We  nevar 
knew  him  to  give  unsound  advice :  qualified,  we 
flatter  ourselyes,  to  judge  of  his  political  pre- 
scriptions, we  pronounce  him  a  most  sage  and 
skilM  medidne-man — ^radical  in  his  measona, 
and  judicious  in  their  administration.    But  as  a 
professor  in  a  particular  school  of  the  heaHng 
art,  and  exponent  of  a  science  of  which  we  can 
pretend   to  no    special   knowledge,  we  must 
decline,  in  all  modesty,  to  criticise  his  Tolumin- 
ous  productions ;  we  can  only  describe  them. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  the  above  list,  hia 
a  vdue  apart  j&om  its  exposition  of  a  particular 
method  of  treatment  for  a  particular  fona  of 
disease.  If,  ind6ed,-^as,  persojially,  we  have 
little  doubt, — ^it  be  possible  to  counteract  the 
trying  disorder  for  which  doctors  used  to  purge 
us  with  jalap,  and  would  still  horrify  us 
b^  the  exhibition  of  bolus  and  black-draught, 
either  by  simple  hygienio  means,  or  by  ad- 
ministering a  tasteless  globule,  who  would  not 
say  "  Eureka  !'*  and  oflfer  a  cock  to  -ffisculegpius— 
No!  to  Hahnemann.  But  Sr.  Epps,  at  aav 
rate,  gives  us  here  a  lai^e  volume  of  plates  aad 
letter-press— exhibiting,  with  admirable  distinet- 
ness,  the  whole  digestive  organism ;  the  rules  bj 
whose  observance  it  may  be  kept  in  health; 
the  symptoms  and  oonsequences  of  derange- 
ment ;  and  the  physiological  principles  of  cure. 
The  exposition  is  greatiy  assisted  by  the  repro- 
duction of  Dr.  Beaumont's  curious,  and  almost 
forgotten,  stoiy  of  Alexis  St.  Martin ;  through 
an  aperture  in  whose  stomach  and  diaphragm 
the  process  of  digestion  was  distinctly  obserrable 
through  a  long  course  of  years. 

The  smaller  volume — "  Homoeopathy  and  its 
Principles  Explained  " — ^is  a  capital  specimen  of 
scientific  controversy;  cogent,  dignified,  and 
lively.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ihe  letter  to 
Mr.  W akley,  witii  the  addition  that  ii  is  pungent 
as  well  as  cogent. 

The  record  of  epileptic  cases  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  it  haa  ever  been  our  £>itune  to 
come  across.  IMd  not  the  facts  appear  so  veil 
attested  as  to  vender  escape  tcom  the  t^^jfum^t 
impossible  toa  non-profeasionalaadiU>r;,\fe  ahould 
compare  them  with  the  miraculous  dispossession 
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of  eril  fi]»irits  in  which  Christendom  so  long 
believed,  and  stiH  conunemorates. 

least  in  size,  bnt  by  no  means  least  in  general 
utility  or  landable  literary  characteristics,  is  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Epps.  It  is  a  treatise  which 
no  intelligent  mother,  nnrse,  or  teacher, — 
whether  fiie  family  doctor  be  allopath  or 
homoeopath, — ^need  fear  to  read,  or  can  read 
withont  a  sense  of  obligation.  It  proceeds,  for 
the  most  part,  on  simple  physiological  prin- 
ciples— ^bnt  we  find  interpolated  a  defence  of 
homoeopathy  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  surpassed  for  condensed  simplicity 
and  force : — 

Homoeopathy  presents  science,  order,  fitness,  without 
forms  of  destmction  and  of  death.  It  economises  life, 
nerer  trifles  with  it ;  it  girt*  to  nature  e^eiy  chance  to 
jcMtTf  on  her  opetntaoaa^  and  dirtets  her  aooording  as  ahe 
makes  deroaod  for  help,  which  she  doea  by  meana  of  what 
ace  called  Symptoms,  Homcsopathy  adopts  no  meaw  to 
exhaust  the  system ;  the  leach,  the  lancet,  the  hlister,  et 
loegemu  omme,  distressing  to  the  disordered  condition 
of  bebug,  in  which  man  is  so  frequently  placed,  it  utterly 
tepodlrtei;  it  allows  of  a  nooriihing  thoQgk  not  of  a 
.«li«Nfl«Sa^diet;  restraUui^  only  af  reason  dictatofl — vioL, 
in  eases  of  favor,  kc^  or  where  the  stomach  r^'ecis. food, 
and  clearly  has  not  the  ^wer  to  digest  it ;  in  which  case 
it  cannot  he  other  than  injurious. 


The  Practical  Stenographer  and  Expedite  Long- 
hand Writer,  By  Batid  Hahmokd.  London : 
Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co. 
ToB  those  shorthand  writers  who  hare  acqnired 
their  art  in  the  once  popular  school  of  Taylor, 
this  treatise  will  be  fonnd  invaluable ;  while  it 
contains  many  suggestions  for  simplefying  re- 
porting, which  may  be  engrafted  upon  any  other 
system.  The  expedition  of  his  method  we  can 
only  take  upon  the  author's  assurance ;  but  its 
perspicuity  ttnd  harmony  are  evident  recommen- 
dations. The  arbitrary  characters,  fbr  instance, 
although  Mr.  Hammond  deprecates  ridicule  upon 
them,  appear  to  us  the  most  systematic  and  intel- 
ligible we  have  ever  seen.  Great  legibility  is 
promoted  by  an  excellent  series  of  contractions 
for  eyi^ry  prefix  and  affix  in  the  language — 
many  syllables  which  one  scarcely  regards  as 
prepositions  and  terminations — (such  as  counter 
— ,  ' — fluent,  gener — ,  — thropy,  — thesis) 
having  an  uninistakeable  one-stroke  represen- 
tative. An  original  feature  is  the  connexion  of 
initial  vowels,  and  a  law  fbr  the  suppression  or 
addition  of  final  ones.  The  plan  of  lengthening 
the  consonant  after  a  medial  vowel  and  other 
ideas  of  Mr.  Hammond's  method,  we  have 
Been  in  BeB*s  system  in  the  ''Popular  Educator." 
But  Mr.  Hammond  may  justly  claim  them,  as 
they  are  logically  deduced  from  the  principles 
t)f  his  scheme,  and  eveir  step  is  "consequent 
nt)oh  something  leamied."  Indeed,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  phm  is  its'  oneness,  upon  elaborating 
which  the  author  has  expended  much  labour. 
The  e^epedite  longhand  is  such  as  will  glide 
eadiy  iiito  the  first  system  ,•  and  the  latter  may 


be  contracted  by  degrees  into  the  advanced 
method,  which  again  may'  Be  fntensified  in 
brevity  by  law.  Mr.  Hammond  has  justified 
the  claim  of  shorthand,  made  in  its  behalf  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  nmk  of  a  seience; 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Jamei  Tkanmn.  Edited 
by  BoBERT  Bell.  Vol.  IL  London :  J.  Parker 
and  Son.  1856. 
As  this  edition  of  the  English  Poets  advances 
in  progress,  it  would  appear  that  their  editor 
redoubles  his  zeal  and  his  diligence.  The 
patience  and  research,  and  the  time,  which 
must  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  production 
of  this  copy  of  the  "Seasons"  would  have  sufficed 
some  of  our  modem  fictionists  for  the  creation  of 
a  two  volume  novel.  The  introduction  contains 
the  best  history  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  work 
to  which  Thomson  owes  ins  ^ime ;  and,  though 
very  brief,  pronounces  a  just  and  sternly  impartial 
criticism  on  the  poem.,  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  "  endless  changes'^  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  "  Seasons ''  by  their  author  in  the  editioin 
which  appeared  during  hislife-^**  changes  which 
reveal  the  whole  medhamism  of  the  progress  of 
revision,  and  display  more  satisfactorily  tnan  can 
be  done  by  any  critical  analysis  the  means  hy 
which  Thomson  worked  out  his  reanltB,*'  Mr. 
Bell  has  collated  the  first  edition  of  "  SumAieT  " 
with  the  last,  upon  which  he  has  founded  his 
text — exhibiting  the  variances  between  the  two 
editions  in  the  notes,  which  supply  a  complete 
survey  of  aU  the  alterations,  from  the  most 
extensive  to  the  most  minute.  These  alterations 
are  astonishingly  numerous,  and  to  the  litiM*ftry 
reader  will  afford  matter  of  interesfin^  specula- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  they  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  text,  and  may  bo  passed  over  without 
inconvenience.  In  the  Supplemental  Notes  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  we  have  the  Poem  to 
the  Miemory  of  Congreve,  ascribed  to  Thomson, 
and  some  details  worth  knowing  of  bis  life  and 
labours. 


A  Padov^s  Sketches,  ^c.  By  J.  S'.  Si»E5C35B, 
D.B.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  A.  James, 
London:  Haniilton  and  Adams,  1855. 
We  have  hero  an  extraordinary  book,  such  a 
work  as  few  men  in  Englimd  have  ever  written, 
and  none  as  yet  has  ever  thought  (it  printing. 
If  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  were  to  record  and 
then  to  publish  the  details  of  the  confessional, 
withholding  only  the  nam^  of  his  penitents, 
he  would  act  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ame- 
rican parson  has  done.  In  saying  thus  much 
we  are  not  asserting  that  there  has  been  any 
criminal  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Spencer';  still,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
members  of  bis  fiock  who  recognise  themselves 
in  the  subjects  of  his  religious  sketches,  have 
any  pleasure  in  the  recognition,  and  have  not  a 
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I  jiDurt  ground  of  coTDfjimt^  BffSmb  im.  for  a 
breaQtb--K)nly  partial  tiioii^  it  be— of  a  eon- 
fidence  widok  litev  most  have  sufpoaed  sacred. 
We  have  no  criticism  to  o&r  aa  to  the  contents 
or  the  tendency  of  these  remarkable  aketches : 
we  cannot  endorse  the  writer's  notions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  we  see  no  leaaon 
for  stating  here  why  we  think  them  degrading, 
friTolous,  and  unscriptural.  We  must  leave  that 
matter  to  the  reader's  own  judgment — ^promiaLng 
him  in  the  perusal  of  this  book  at  least  the  most 
ciuiott^  if  not  the  moat  alarming  noveltgr  tkat 
has  appeared  in  the  religioas  world. 


The  Zibrary  of  BMieal  LiUratun.     Vol.  II. 

London:  W.  Freeman.  1855. 
Thebe  can  be  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  serial,  which  has  now  xeached  the  dose  of 
its  second  volume.  The  editor  has  esoeeded 
the  promise  made  to  his  readers  at  the  outaet, 
and  has  produced  a  couple  of  handsome  volumes, 
purchaseable  at  a  price  which  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  yet  of  a  high 
literary  character,  and,  more  than  any  aimilair 
work,  practically  useful  to  the  Biblical  student. 
They  should  foim  a  part  of  every  domestic 
library ;  theyoannot  faU  to  be  zead  with  interest 
by  the  young;  and  both  young  and  old  may 
derive  a  fund  of  solid  aud  useful  information, 
from  tliejr  pages. 


ToHical  Works  of  Gecffirey  ChoHm-  Edited  by 
Geobge  Beix.  YoL  IV.  London:  Parker. 
1855. 
Tms  volume  of  Chaucer  /contains  the  last  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  a  portion  of  the  minor 
poems,  which  are  now  edited  for  the  first  time. 
The  introductory  essay  on  "  The  Courts  of  Love,*' 
is  a  most  ingenious  and  amusix]^  compositLon, 
throwing  much  light  on  that  odd  sort  of  juris- 
diction which  one  can  hardly  look  upon  as  a 
serious  thing,  and  which  availed  to  settle  diffi- 
cult questions  between  knights  and  their  inamo- 
ratas in  the  chivalrous  ages.  These  courts  un- 
dertook to  decide  on.sKch  affiurs  ae  the  light  to 
a  promised  kiss,  and  they  had  the  power  to  sum- 
mon witnesses  and  hear  evidence,  and  their 
verdict  was  without  appeal.  Some  cuzious 
questions  are  cited  by  the  editor,  and  some  of 
me  decisions  are  given^  which  show  HisX  the 
lady  judgos  were  ^e3i^)ert  caaiaists  and  good  at 
title  splitting  of  hairs. 


The  SaUtM  Psalm  Hme  Book.    Edinburgh: 

Paton  and  Bitofaie.  1855. 
The  lover  of  racred  music  will  find  in  this  col- 
lection the  choicest  of  tliose  jsimple  and  majestic 
m/pasures  which  he  hears  £rom  time  to  time  re- 
sounding through  the  vaulted  aisles  of  EngHsh 
eatfaedrala,  and  which  are  the  staple  of  the  re- 


ligiQiia  nuns  of  4eoftind»  }a  thk  aiitmiiie 
harmonies  are  amsqgod  on  a  mofin  phii,  wlk  a 
view  to  practical  usefulness  rather  thawmirtific 
display;  the  tunes  aa  here  written  down««a]l 
eaoly  singable^  and  that  is  tht  gzaat  point  iaa 
book  inti^ded  for  general  uae.  1£  the  musidaii 
find  here  a  number  of  so-eelled  melodies,  which 
no  kind  of  adaptation  would  render  tolcralik, 
and  which  ought  to  be  summarily  ejected  fitim 
all  plajces  of  worship,  hd  mnai  not  Uave  tbe 
editor*  who  had  no  choioe  hut  to  insot  tium, 
and  who  in  some  instances  seems  to  have  abated 
as  far  as  possible  their  nonsense  and  vulgarity. 
Upon  the  whole,  thia  collection  b  the  beet  ve 
have  seen-^has  the  greatest  number  of  the  fine 
old  melodies-— is  printed  am  diuabia  pq^r  in  an 
exquisitely  clear  type— -and  haa  a  goad  hoMBt 
biikduBg,  &Bi  will,  inA  &ir  play,  last  a  gcom- 
tion. 


MfSfcnqjATagQus. 

SrumUee  amd  Bmy  Lemm^\i^  BIMsySb- 
betd.  (London :  Lemgmms.  1^55.)  Mr.  Hfl>- 
berd  in  this  volume  treads  too  much  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Thomas  Miller,  and  tlius  loses  the  daim 
of  originality.  His  observation  is  not  so  keen 
as  Miller's,  nor  are  his  powers  of  dsBonptba  so 
well  adapted  to  the  task  he  has  chosen ;  bat  he 
haa  made  a  pleasant  and  readaUe  book,  never- 
theless. He  needs  waraiog  against  the  uae<^ 
stereotyped  sentiments  and&xms.gf  e^]p^on 
and  the  maehinery  of  penny-arlining;  itiratt- 
ing»  id  &ct,  in  brevity  and  teirpenaBS.  As  agiade 
to  ^e  green  lanes,  hedges,  asd  wvy-sides,  the 
young  student  of  nature  will  fijiid  this  voliUDe 
useM — though  it  is  swelled  out  b  j  :Uie  iniertiDn 
of  papers  &reign  to  it^  tLtle-^agOtaiulite  osteouihle 
purpose. — The  Bam  of  Fret^  Chronmatr'^ 
the  Basis  of  Oreek  Grammar,  by  Dr.  Bedfonl. 
(London:  Webb,  Millington  and  Co«)  ore  a 
couple  of  usefol  little  wtuuals  iv  ^v»^^ 
schools,  well  adaptedtoimportto  tiie  junior  ckacs 
the  first  eLements  of  those  several  langtuges.*- 
F^aser's  Magazine  for  May,  is  a  sMW^  th&n 
usually  ezcdlent  number.  It  opens  with  & 
temponte  article  on  the  Be^meaM,  Sif^^ 
in  which  the  whole  matter  ia  fiairly  leviewed 
and  some  reforms  advocated  which  have  been 
long  a  desideratum.  A  brilliant  review  of 
Kingsley's  ''Vestward  Ho"  foUowa.  "Pefi- 
winkles  in  the  Pound"  is  a  flmact  aitiole  on  the 
salt  and  freshwater  tribes  impnaoned  in  tiva- 
riums.  "  Hinehbrook "  proceeds  capitaBy 
with  touches  pleasant  and  paliietic^  and  j^  aimfee 
at  a  clerical  scoudadfel*  who  ia  ta  hatha  ivUdft^^ 
thepificeu  AratHixig,  scawpering  wari  <rf  pay^* 
on  F^uis  in  Little^  written  by  a  Yankee,  cones 
in  apropos,  and  teUs  some  queer  storicfi  in  an  off- 
hand vein ;— and  the  Magarina  4xli9W  wiO^  ^ 
stinging  r^aume  ,af  the  Aapovt  of  thaaebaMopol 
Commititee.--^Z%0  ApaetU'  Bad,  is  a  mffo^ 
£rom  the  second  volume  q£  the  labraiT.of  Pv^Kod 
Literature  (Frogman)  of.  a  biogra^  wn^ 
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LIFE  ASSURAJfCaS  COMPAIOES. 


Sqoitsr  and  Iaw  IiSHi  Aaauranoe  Society.  -At  an 
estnordmaty  geoeraimcelisg  of  the  ptopriecors  and  the 
assared,  held  at  ihe  Soeia^'s  Office,  on  Ftidi^,  the 
27th  AprU,  1855,  Geoige  Lake  BofseU,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  a  report  was  read  and  uoanimonaly  adopted,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following: — 

*Tke  BireetarB  have  mnch  satisfaction  in  submitting 
ta  Ae:prapiri0toBB  and  the  assured  a  statement  of  the 
xcsidtB  of  tiw  opavatioai  of  the  Society  daring  the 
qainquennial  period,  ending  the  31st  Deeember,  1854. 

'^On  that  day  the  gross  assets  of  the  Society  amoanted 
to  166,609£.  198.  8d.;  the  proprietors'  capital  to 
54^6681  6a  8d.;  danm  aecmed  bnt  not  paid,  and  other 
•an  due  fttun  the  8ociety,*to  4,828^1  89.  4d.,  learing  a 
halaDea^f  107,908L  49. 6d.  as  the  exeess  of  aasets  over 
tho  aBKmnt  of  the  proprietors'  capital  and  other  im- 
mediate charges. 

'^The  sdm  assured  by  986  policies  then  in  force  was 
99MMt,  ytaldisg  in  annnal  premiums  29,614/.  7s.  7d. 
Xbe  totil'maHifaer  «f  poUciea  effected  from  the  com- 
n«Ofiement  of  the  Society  was  1,888,  the  amount  as- 
sued  1,298,4002.  The  whole  amount  paid  in  claims 
dming  that  time  was  33,257iL  169.  lOd.  (redaced  to 
^,Wfll  18s.  lOd.  by  assurances  effected  with  other 
Oomniasi) 

''Gal  of  the  gross  nurj^s  of  107,203^  4s.  8d.the 
l^ineton,  under  the  advioa-of  the  Actuary,  a  summary 
of  whose  ealcniations  has  been  submitted  to  them,  and 
n  now  laid  upon  table,  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
Sl,6I4l  12i.  7d.  be  the  ivserre  set  apart  to  pTovide 
^Ihe  fnture  baMUtiea  of  the  Society,  leaving  the  sum 
of  25,5181  lAs.  Id.,  net  proats  to  be  divided  between 
the  assared  and  the  proprietors  in  the  manner  and  in 
^^proportions  provided  by  the  deed  of  settlement 

'm  dividend  propoaed  to  be  paid  during  the  cnr- 
Mit  period  of  five  years  will  be  59.  6d.  per  share,  clear 
of  iaoomevlBBi,  being  at  ibe  iwte  of  54d.  per  eent  olear 
^incemeMtax.  upon  the  aauNint  originaliy  paM  up. 
Xhe  actual  profits  made  by  the  proprietors,  including 
H)e  difidends  noelved  during  the  past  five  years,  haye 
besu  ar  ihe  rate  of  64  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
capital  edgiaallf  paid  «p,«Bd  this  vale  is  eontimially 
mepsaiing  with  the  extent  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Socfe^y. 

'•A  Commanication  will  shortly  be  made  to  the  holder 
of  each  pattlcipatlhg  p^ieyof  the  share  of  profits  to 


which  such  policy  is  entitled:  to  be  received,  at.hia 
option,  either  by  way  of  a  reversionary  bonus  to  be 
added  to  the  sum  assured;  or  of  an  immediate  cash 
payment;  or  by  a  reduction  of  ioture  pnmiums  during 
the  period  of  the  next  five  years. 

"  The  amount  of  the  bonus  will  vary  according  to  the 
number  and  amount  of  the  premiums  pald,the  time  at  which 
the  policy  was  effected,  and  the  age  of  the  life  assured. 

**  The  receipts  in  the  nature  of  income  for  the  current 
year  ma^  be  expected  to  exceed  40,000t,  and  thifr 
amount  is  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year.  At 
the  last  quinquennial  division  it  was  about  20,0002. 

"In  accordimce  with  a  provision  of  the  Deed  of 
Settlement,  a  resolution  will  be  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing, empowering  the  Directors  to  pay  a  current  bonus 
of  1/.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  assured  in 
respect  of  each  policy  entitled  to  participation,  which 
may  fall  in  by  death  previous  to  the  next  period  of 
division,  whetlier  such  policy  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  present  division,  or  not :  if  entitled  so  to  partici- 
pate, such  current  bonus  will  be  calculated  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year;  if  not  so  entitled^ 
firom  the  time  at  which  the  policy  may  have  been  effected. 

'*  The  Directors  trust  that  the  satisfactory  results  of 
the  present  and  the  preceding  divisions  will  operate  to- 
extend  the  connexion,  and  increase  the  business  of  the 
Society,  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuation  of  the  eminent 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended  its  operations.** 

Star  Ufa  Aasoranoe  Society — ^The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Beport  presented  to  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  Company. 

*'  In  the  past  year  989  praposals  have  hoen. submitted 
to  the  Directors,  amounting  to  328,749/.  Of  these,  952 
have  either  been  declined  by  the  Board  or  not  carried 
through  by  the  parties  proposing,  the  sums  amounting 
to  81,065^  The  number  of  proposahi  in  course  of  nego- 
tiation at  the  end  of  the  year  was  93,  for  the  sum  of 
39,150^1  Of  the  989  proposals,  644  resulted  in  policies 
for  the  sum  of  208,534/.,  yielding  premiums  amounting 
to  7,0252.  15s.  7d.  The  total  income  for  the  year  is 
neariy  50,000/.— an  amount  which,  in  eleven  yeare^  has 
rarely  beeia  exceeded  by  any  establishment  of  a  simDar 
cbancfecc* 

"The  bonus  which  the  Directors  declared  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  to  policy-holders  entitled  to  parti- 
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«ipate,  has  given  rery  general  galiifacHon,  haTing  been 
fonod  to  be,  when  compared  with  other  respectable 
companies,  fiiUj  eqaal  in  yalae  to  that  which  they  have 
giTen.  The  number  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  profits,  as  arranged  hy  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment, was  2,609. 

"  The  amoant  paid  npon  the  death  (clnring  the  past 
year)  of  45  persons,  insnred  under  52  policies,  has  been 
16,348L  16s.  4d.,  including  additions  to  the  sum  as- 
sured as  bonus  of  576/L  Os.  4d.  This  result  is  most  satis- 
factory, the  deaths  being  31*42  per  cent  lees  than  might 
hare  been  expected. 

"By  the  late  fearful  epidemic,  the  5^<irhas  suffered 
Tery  Kghtly,  three  persons  only  having  died  of  cholera, 
who  were  assured  for  the  total  amount  of  300/1 

**  The  Directon  are  happy  to  add  that,  whilst  the 
present  state  of  the  country  is  not  one  of  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  the  business  of  the  Society  does  not 
at  this  time  appear  to  be  affected  by  it  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  applications  which  have  been 
receired  from  the  6rst  day  of  January  last,  being  a 
l^reater  number  than  that  of  any  corresponding  period 
during  the  existence  of  the  Society;  the  number  being 
220,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  64,800/L" 

SoottlBh  Frorident  Inatitation.— At  the  seventeenth 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  this  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on 
2 1st  February,  Kr.  Charles  Morton,  the  senior  Director, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Neil  Colqahoun  Campbell,  Advocate, 
laid  on  the  table  the  Report  by  the  Directors,  which 
ahowed  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the  institution, 
7.184  policies  had  been  issued,  assuring  3,139,416iL  In 
the  last  year  the  number  of  new  policies  was  577,  assuring 
258,5951.  The  amount  of  new  business  is  thus  some- 
what less  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  diminution 
having  arisen  entirely  in  the  last  few  months,  and  being 
easily  traceable  to  commercial  depression  following 
upon  high  prices  and  increased  taxation.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell continued: — **I  have  said  that  the  year  has  been 
one  of  trial,  not  only  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but 
in  the  existence  of  war  and  pestilence,  of  which  last  a 
third  visitation  has  passed  over  the  country.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  amount  of  our  losses  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly moderate.  It  happens  that  I  am  able  to 
compare  the  mortality,  in  the  year  of  the  first  attack 
of  epidemic  cholera,  in  a  very  flourishing  Office,  then 
in  nearly  the  same  stage  of  its  existence  as  we  now  are; 
and  I  find  that  the  Scottish  Widowt^  Fund,  in  their  pub- 
lished report  to  the  nineteenth  annual  general  meeting, 
held  in  January,  1833,  stated  that  the  claims  of  the  pre- 
vious year — wmch,  though  heavier  than  they  had  yet  been, 
were  yet  stated  to  be  considerably  within  the  estimated 
limits  of  mortality  provided  for  by  the  Society's  calcula- 
tions ^amounted  to  31,5502.  1  find  further,  that  though 
we  are  yet  a  year  or  more  younger,  the  amount  we 
had  assured  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  about 
double  theirs  at  that  time,  and  the  number  of  policies 
more  than  three  times  as  great.  And  when  I  mention 
the  fact,  that  onr  claims  in  the  past  year  have  been 
under  28,000/.,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
one  not  only  interesting,  as  indicating  perhaps  a  di- 
minished malignity  in  the  epidemic  referred  to,  but 
eminently  assuring  to  us  as  members  of  this  institution.'* 

The  Report,  with  the  reUtive  states,  and  the  Report  by 
the  Auditors,  having  been  read,  Charles  Henry  Forbes, 
Esq.,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was  car^ 
ried;  and  the  usual  business  having  been  transacted, 
4he  meeting  sejArated,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 


MetropoUtaaCoujittes  and  Qeneral  Iiif e  ABBoranoe 
Society. — ^At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  So- 


ciety, held  at  the  offices,  Na  27,  Regeiii-etnet»  Waterloo- 
t^aoa,  Henry  Peter  Fuller,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  F.  Camroux,  the  Manager,  read  a  Bq^rt,  of 
which  the  business  items  are  as  follows: — 

"  The  Directors  have  the  gratification  of  reporting  to 
the  members  of  the  society  a  steady  progress  during  the 
last  year^^they  having  issued  in  this  year  a  larger  num- 
ber of  policies,  assuring  a  larger  sum  than  the  year  last 
preceding;  the  number  of  policies  issued  being  302, 
assuring  109,l50iL,  and  piodudn^  an  annual  income  of 
3,603/.  Os.  5d.  The  claims  paid  during  the  year  have 
amounted  to  2,665^  18s.;  being  l^OSSt  1  l8.6d.  less  than 
during  the  last  year.  The  income  of  the  society  is  now 
17,037/.  Is.  8d.,  after  deducting  all  lapsed  policies." 

The  following  Report  was  presented  by  Ifir.  Wool- 
house,  the  Actuary: — 

«*The  balance  of  31,0331  17s.  2d^  after  dednctiag 
24,209/.  Os.  2d.,  in  addition  to  587/.  2s.  to  be  written  off 
the  amount  of  preliminaiy  expenses,  leaves  the  sum  of 
6,237/.  15s.,  which  will  enable  the  Directors  to  declare, 
npon  policies  effected  with  profits,  a  bonus  averaging  33 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  premiums  paid,  payable  st 
death,  or  to  reduce  the  annual  premium  for  the  next  fire 
years  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent  per  annum,  according 
to  the  number  of  annual  premiums  previously  paid,  and 
to  appropriate  to  the  shareholders  a  bonus  of  7^  per 
cent,  on  their  paid-up  capital" 

The  Chairman  moved  the  reception  and  adoption  of 
the  Report.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Streeten,  and  carried  nnanimously. 

Weatminater  and  (General  Idfe  Aaanranoe  Aaso- 
oiation.— The  following  Report  and  balance-sheet  for  the 
year  ending  30th  December,  1854,  was  read  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholdera  and  aasnred  of  the  mbore 
Societv  on  the  20th  April :~ 

**  The  Directors,  in  presenting  the  aecoants  for 
the  past  year,  have  but  f^w  ol^rvations  to  make, 
and  those  bear  chiefly  on  the  advantages  the  Aiaoeiitioa 
has  derived  from  a  perseverance  in  the  meaaores  adopted 
by  the  Board  to  extend  the  boaioeaB  of  the  aodety 
through  agents. 

'*  In  the  Report  laid  before  this  meeting  in  Febraaiy, 
1854,  the  Directors,  after  stating  the  result  of  tbcir 
efforts  for  the  past  year,  and  congratnlatii^  the  mem- 
bers thereon,  expressed  an  opinion  that  energetic  per- 
severance in  the  same  conne  would  be  pro^Mctive  of 
much  advantage:  this  opinion  has  been  fully  ooofiimcd 
by  the  results  of  the  year's  transactions. 

**  It  was  stated  in  the  last  Report  that  the  nambu-  of 
new  policies  exceeded  by  fifty-three,  and  the  soBis 
assured  by  16,73U  the  businefle  of  any  preivioas  year. 
The  Directors  have  now  the  pleasure  of  staliQg'tliit 
the  business  of  1854  shows  an  increase  of  aizty-one  in 
number  of  new  policies,  and  of  18,456t  in  the  ssm 
aasnred  over  the  year  1853;  the  numbers  and  amounts 
being  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  new  policiei,  assor* 
ing  90,450/. 

**  They  have  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  assets  of 
the  Association  have  increased  upwards  of  ItMWOtin 
the  past  year,  and  that  the  present  annual  income  ex- 
ceeds 22,000/.,  and  the  assets  105,000iL 

**  The  losses  for  the  year  have  been  heavy,  thoagh 
the  claims  have  not  been  numerous;  most  of  the  hvn 
which  have  failed  having  been  assured  for  sums  much 
above  the  average  amount 

^*  The  usual  care  and  economy  have  been  exernsed 
by  the  Directors  in  the  management  of  the  Aanciation; 
and  though  the  accounts  show  an  increase  under  tha 
charges  on  that  head,  such  increase  will,  oniuTesttgatioD. 
be  found  to  be  chiefly  in  those  items  referring  to  the 
measures  for  extending  the  efficienqr  of  the  agency 
appointments,  and  wiiieh  have  this  year  boea  so  ad- 
vantageously  called  into  operatioiL 
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THE   CLAIMS    OF   ENGLISH. 


Wb  shall  find  it  rery  generally  acknowledged 
that  there  is  aomething  in  the  circumstances  of 
thifl  time,  which  must  tend  to  confirm  the 
natural  affection  of  Englishmen  to  England. 
The  political  and  military  honour  of  this  nation 
has  been  deliberately  set  at  stake  in  a  difficult 
and  extensive  war.  All  of  us,  who  are  watching 
the  event  with  such  impatient  anxiety,  feel  now, 
more  than  ever,  the  value  of  that  measure  of 
dignity  and  importance,  which  every  one  may 
claim,  as  his  share  in  the  common  stock.  We 
have  been  brought  on,  from  proudly  reflecting 
upon  the  triumphs  of  English  wisdom  and  virtue 
in  times  past,  to  look  for  a  new  exhibition  of 
those  qualities  in  the  present  struggle ;  and  we 
must  own  that,  if  they  now  fail  to  make  good 
their  appearanoe,  we  shall  have  serious  cause  to 
regard  die  future  with  hesitation  and  fear.  It 
isimpoesible  but  that  we  shoidd  hold  the  name 
we  bear  most  dear,  when  its  worth  is  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  trial,  and  when  it  has  already  been 
sibjected  to  tb^  questionable  remarks  of  rival 
and  imi^i«ndly  people.  And  whatever  we  can 
do  for  the  reputation  of  our  native  country,  will 
be  done  more  vigorously  and  with  a  better  cheer, 
if  we  seek  to  sustain  our  affection  for  her,  by  a 
well-founded  appreciation  of  all  her  merits.  It 
is  quite  as  trae  of  a  community,  as  it  is  of  a 
single  person,  that  every  kind  of  excellence  re- 
quires, for  its  support,  the  security  of  a  just  and 
<^sndid  self-respect;  conscious  of  a  past,  which 
has  dsserred  well  of  tiie  time  that  sucoeeds  to  it. 

Ko  promiBe  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much 
Still  to  be  good«  as  long  to  luive  beeu  such. 
A  noble  emaUtioa  beats  your  breast, 
And  your  own  fame  now  robs  you  of  your  rest. 
Good  acUons  sUll  must  be  maintained  with  good. 
As  bodies  nourished  with  resembling  food. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  most 
apptopriftte*  encouragement,  for  the  contest  of 
this  diy,  should  be  drawn  from  the  recollection 
of  British  valour,  as  it  has  been  displayed  on 
fields  and  seas  of  glorious  bloodshed.  But  such 
a  task,  however  seasonable  it   might  be,    is 


neither  congenial  to  our  own  dispoeitioiit  ncr 

suited  to  our  habitual  pursuits.  We-  musk  re-- 
commend  it  to  others,  who  may  be  inspired  by 
the,  same  patriotic  intention  of  vindicating  the 
renown  of  England,  and  who  axe  inclined  to 
choose  for  their  chief  argument  that  ezoellence 
of  successful  prowess  in  War,  which  crvery 
race  that  ever  vet  inhabited  the  earth,  as , 
well  the  most  insignificant  and  barbarous^ , 
as  the  most  polite  and  powerful,  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  as  a  title  to  the  esteem 
of  mankind.  In  a  time  of  peace,*  we  endea- 
voured to  analyse  that  sentiment,  and  to  sepa- 
rate what  there  is  in  it  truly  noble  and  admi- 
rable, from  what  is  attributable  to  mere  vulgar 
ferocity;  now  that  the  world  has  plunged  into 
war,  let  us  be  satisfied  to  wish  the  arms  of  our 
Sovereign  and  of  justice,  a  speedy  and  complete 
success ;  and,  having  supplied  our  willing  coiq- 
tributions  to  aid  them,  whilst  we  applaud  tte 
brave  and  mourn  for  those  who  fiidl,  to  commit 
the  incalculable  result  to  that  Providence,  than 
whom  "there  is  none  other  that  fighleih  for 
us;''  and  we  may  be  allowed,  without  the  im- 
putation of  being  indifferent  to  that  great  eon- 
test,  to  turn  for  relief  elsewhere,  ancU  in  the 
study  of  English  literature,  to  indulge  the  love> 
and  exalt  the  serener  glory,  of  thia  eutr  beloved 
land. 

Nor  will  it,  upon  more  coDsidwation^  appear^ 
that  the  subject  we  have  chosen  is  altogether 
apart  from  the  actual  interests  of  this  troubled 
time.  A  remark  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford^  when 
he  proposed  the  usual  toast  of  "The  Army  and 
Navy,'*  at  the  late  festive  anniversary  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  struck  us  with  some  force. 
''There  was,"  he  thought,  "a  peculiar  con- 
nexion between  the  two  professions — ^literature 
and  arms;  for  what  would  literature  be,  if  it 
had  not  a  native  land  for  its  cultivation  ?  and 
how  could  it  have  a  native  land,  without  the 


*  EsuT  on  the  Poetiy  of  Martial  Enthusiasm  in 
••Tdt's  Magazine,*^  November,  1862. 
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protection  of  arms?  There  was,  besides,"  he 
added,  "  in  nations  a  great  tendency,  in  times 
of  lengthened  peace,  to  lose  sight  of  tiie  moral 
and  manly  tone  in  literature,  until  it  was  again 
revived  by  war." 

We  find  more  than  one  important  truth  in- 
volved here,  which  may  be  very  well  worth  the 
pains  of  diistinctiy  developing  them.    It  is  not 
a  mere  paradox,  that,  although  the  present  inte- 
rests of  the  literary  profession,  like  other  arts  of 
peace,  may  suffer  a  temporary  depression,  by 
the  absorption  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the 
surplus  income  of  the  nation,  in  military  under- 
takings, nevertheless,  the  tdtimate  effect  of  a 
great  war,  nobly  conceived  and  gloriously  sus- 
tained,  will  be  to    elevate  and  improve  the 
national  literature.    Sooner  or  later,  eedant  arma 
toga.    We  shall  be  released  from  the  burden  of 
constant  uneasiness,  which  distracts  and  dis- 
turbs our  daily  thoughts ;  and,  when  the  last  in 
a  brilliant  series  of  gallant  achievements  shall 
have  been  rewarded  with  its  due  ovation,  the 
elastic  spirit  of  the  age,  which  has  already 
made  such    a    signal  advance   in  every  way 
of  intellectual  progress,   will    renew  its  for- 
ward movement,  adding  more  precious  exam- 
ples to   the    triumphs  of  science,    eloquence, 
and  poetry,  in  the  literary  history  of  England. 
We  may  hope  for  the  most  unequivoc^  ad- 
vantage in  that  department  of  our  literature — 
namely,  in  poetry,  which  seems  to  be  most  in 
need  of  such  a  reviving  and  stimulating  in- 
fluence.    It  has  been  observed,  that  a  season  of 
rich  and  rare  fertility,  in  the  works  of  imagina- 
tion and  taste,  has  usually  followed  immediately 
on  the  termination  of  an  important  conflict,  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  was  ener- 
getically called  forth.    The  tremendous  struggle 
of  Greece,  and,  in  the  foremost  place,  of  Athens, 
to  preserve  its  existence  from  the  overwhelming 
Asiatic  despotism,  was  no  sooner  decided,  than 
the  heroes  of  Salamis  created  the  tragic  drama, 
and  JSschylus  led  on  a  numerous  band  of  poets 
to  the  lyric  theatre,  whose  genius  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  fecundity,  than  for  the  vigour 
and  originality  of  its  productions.     In  modem 
times,  the  city  republics  of  Italy  and  of  Ger- 
many were  encouraged  to  use  the  vernacular 
tongues  of  Europe  in  the  strains  of  inspiration, 
by  their  successful  assertion  of  civic  freedom 
against  the  powerful  monarchies  and  feudalisms 
which  were  near  them ;  and  the  most  florid,  al- 
though not  the  most  pure  and  genuine  development 
of  poetical  talents  in  Southern  Europe,  probably 
owed  some  of  its  vitality  to  the  alert  and  active 
spirit  which  the    protracted    contests  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  Hungary,   against    the 
Ottoman  invader,  had  tended  to  excite.   English 
literature,  besides  sharing  these  influences  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  responded  notably  to  every 
serious  demand  upon  the  valour  of  Englishmen, 
in    the    political    relations    of   this    kingdom. 
Chaucer  and  Qower,  the  earliest  names  in  the 
list  of  properly  Eng^  (as  distingui^ed  from 


merely  Anglish  or  Anglo-Saxon)  writers,  make 
their  appearance  in  the  age  of  Cressy  and 
Poictiers;  the  reign  of  ''good  Queen  Bess,'' 
whose  subjects  difi^rsed  the  Armada  of  Spain 
and  of  Popery,  was  characteristically  adorned 
b|^  Sidney  and  Spenser,  and  was  rendered  im- 
mortal by  one  other,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
loveliest  of  human  minds;  who  was  accom- 
panied in  his  mission  by  many  other  potent 
artuBts  in  the  regions  of  fancy  and  of  the  pas- 
sions; at  a  later  period,  "the  wits  of  dneen 
Anne,"  saw  the  victories  of  Marlborough ;  and, 
almost  in  our  own  day,  the  triumphs  of  the  British 
arms,  from  the  Nile  to  Waterloo,  raised  the  hearts 
of  the  last  generation  of  our  countrymen,  whoee 
reputation,  in  the  way  of  poetic  genius,  &6 
names  of  Scott,  Campbell,  Byron,  with  othen 
scarcely  departed  from  amongst  us,  have  admi- 
rably maintained.  We  therefore  expect,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  Eussian  war,  if  it  be  con- 
ducted and  concluded  in  a  manner  wortbTof 
Britain,  no  less  than  a  revival  of  the  highest 
and  rarest  faculty  in  the  literature  of  our  age. 

This  contemporary  appearance  of  literary  ex- 
cellence with   national  pre-eminence   in  the 
world,  may  be  explained  by  the  observation  ve 
have  now  to  make,  and  which  is  the  gronnd 
upon  which  our  whole  theory  is  based— we 
mean,  the  necessarv  connection  of  our  fondness 
for  that  particular  language,  which  is  the  dgn 
and  the  privilege  of  our  particular  nationalitv, 
with  any  extraordinary  sMll  and  felicity  in  the 
use  of  that  language.     No  artisan  was  ever  able 
to  employ  an  instrument  with  advantage,  unless 
he  had  such  a  familiarity  with  it,  as  long  and 
affectionate  cohabitation  bestows.      The  rider 
loves  Ids  horse,  and  the  sailor  his  ship;  the 
orator,  or  the  poet,  roUs  the  accents  of  his  own 
accustomed  speech  "  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his 
tongue."     Some  of  the  greatest  of  these  in  their 
own  departments,  like  Cicero  and  Dante,  took 
pains  tocorrect  and  improve,  or  even  to  recommend 
by  express  eulogies,   the  cherished  idioms  of 
their  native  country ;  and  the  father  of  Italian 
poetry  bequeathed  to  Italy  a  treatise,  "  de  Vnl- 
gari  Eloquio,"  which  he  had  composed  on  pur- 
pose to  persuade  the  learned  Latimsts  of  his  age 
to    regid  with    more    attention  his   beloved 
Tuscan.    Those  who  best  knew,  and  who  conld 
best  prove,  the  capabilities  of  their  native  forms 
of  speech,  always  entertained  a  degree  of  esteem 
for  them,  which  an  impartial  foreign  critic  would 
probably  not  think  altogether  justified.    It  was 
not  only  that  they  prized  most  dearly  the  means 
by  which  they  had  achieved  their  own  success ; 
but  it  was,  also,  on  account  of  the  zeal  with 
which  they  loved  their  own  tongue,  that  thej 
became  the  perfect  masters  of  its  use,  and  were 
enabled  well  to  display  and  enhance  its  powers. 
And  we  need  bring  no  arguments  to  contend, 
that  the  period  at  which  the  men  of  any  coontiT 
are  most  inclined  to  value  the  language,  as  well 
as  the  other  institutions  and  manners  which 
belong  to  it>  must  certainly  be  a  period  at  whi^ 
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tbe  national  glory  is  bright  and  seen  afar, 
kindled  by  deeds  of  prowess  before  the  eyes  of 
an  attentiTe  world.  On  the  other  band,  it  is 
when  the  character  of  a  people  has  been  de- 
graded by  subservience,  either  to  foreign  in- 
fluences, or  to  domestic  tyranny,  that  its 
educated  classes  are  likely  to  neglect  the 
studies  of  their  inheritance,  and  to  let  the 
literature  of  the  day  decline  into  the  imitation 
of  something  which  is  not  theirs,  and  which 
they  can  nerer  honestly  put  on. 

We  feel  convinced  that  the  vicious  indiffer- 
enoe   to  the  just  supremacy  of  Britain,  the 
Mure  to  form  distinct  conceptions  of  ike  im- 
venal  interests,  the  captious  disposition  to  find 
fault  with  the  custoaos  and  character  of   the 
English  nation,  and  to  expose  them  to  dis- 
paraging comparisons  with    those  of  France, 
Gennanjr,  and  America — that  all  these  errors  and 
obliquities  of  mind,  which  we  often  heard,  before 
the  war  broke  out,  complained  of  under  the  name 
of  false  eonnopoUtanum,  were  not  in  any  degree 
caused  by  the  commercial  pursuits  to  which 
people  are  now,  more  than  ever,  devoted ;  but 
were  much  more  likely  attributable  to  defect  of 
proportion  and  a  wrong  bias  in  our  modes  of 
education,  and  in  our  mental  recreations.    Now, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  lay  all  the  blame  upon 
the  Italian  fashion,  which  was  brought  in  by 
Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt  some  thirty  years  ago; 
nor  yet  upon  the  German  fashion,  which  Carlyle, 
and  some  others,  have  more  lately  introduced;  nor 
should  we  venture  to  insinuate  that  our  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic,  who  write  in  the  English  style 
but  not  always  in  the  English  spirit,  have  had 
more  than  their  share  of  our  reading.     The  last 
we  have  mentioned,  the  authors  of  the  United 
States,  are  not,  indeed,  to   be  included  with 
the  world    of   foreign   literature.      JSTo    more 
genuine  Englishmen  than  Washington  Irving, 
William  EUery  Channing,  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can historians,  Bancroft  and  Frescott,  dignify 
our  common  republic  of  letters  in  the  nineteenth 
centuiy.    For  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  a  few 
others,  we  cannot  say  the  same ;  transcendently, 
and  transcendentally  sublime  or  profound,  as 
they  may  be,  they  are  not  more  in  harmony 
with  the  tastes  ana  sentiments  of  old  John  Bull, 
than  Niagara  is  comparable  with  the  Thames,  or 
a  pumplon  with  a  roast  sirloin.    We  do  not 
repine,  although  by  "Uncle    Tom's   Cabin," 
"Queechy,"  and  the  "Wide,  Wide  World," 
millions  of  half -crowns  and  shillings,  disbursed 
by  our  wives  and  daughters    for  the  small- 
printed,  flimsy  duodecimo  paper  in  the  varie- 
gated pasteboard  covers,  are  diverted  from  the 
purchase  of  standard  books  which  ought  to  form 
a  household  store,  and  from  the  sorely-needed 
encouragement  of  native  talent.  The  interchange 
of  Uterary  communications  with  America,  is  to 
us  a  matter  of  congratiJation.    Let  Kacaulay's 
"  Histoiy"  be  purchased  at  New  York,  in  two 
monstrous  sheets  of  broadside,  fer  six  cents.; 
and  let  flie  "Newcomes,"  and  every  article 


of  our  Qnarterly  Beviews,  be  impressed,  be- 
fore the  month  expires,  into  the  columns  of 
that  voracious  publication  which  yawns  to 
swallow  them;  indeed,  it  is  a  grievous  injury 
to  authors  and  publishers  of  Britain,  and  might 
as  justlv  be  made  the  subject  of  treaty  securities, 
as  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  we  must  all 
be  glad  of  such  evidence  of  sympathy  with  us, 
and  of  congenial  tastes,  on  the  purt  of  the 
American  public.  It  is  a  grand  thing,  for  an 
English  writer  at  the  present  time  to  reflect 
upon,  that,  with  the  United  States  and  Canada^ 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  inhabited  as  they 
are,  his  language  wiU  probably  never  become 
obsolete,  and  may  be  understood,  in  his  own 
time,  by  a  hundred  millions  of  human  minds. 

The  more  is  the  pity,  if  those  who  are  bom 
to  the  possession  and  use  of  this  admirable  in- 
strument of   thought,   the  English  system  of 
speech,  which  carries  within  itself  so  vast  a 
share  of  the  future  intellectual  attainments  of 
mankind,  and  which  bids  fair  to  prevail  as  uni- 
versally as  the  Greek  language  did  throughout 
the  ancient  world,  should  be  negligent  of  the 
literary  treasures  which  their  forefathers  created 
for  them,  or  careless  about  preserving  and  im- 
proving the  language  that  has  been  transmitted  in 
this  generation  to  their  custody.   We  think  there 
was  some  danger  of  such  an  error  two  or  three 
years  ago.     We  are  happy  to  recognise,  since 
that  period,  many  satisfactory  tokens  of  a  re- 
viving taste  for  the  perusal  of  old   English 
authors.     The  several  collected  publications  of 
our  once  deservedly  favourite  poets,  edited  by 
such  hands  as    those  of   Gillian,   Bell,   and 
Wilmott,  appear  to  us  to  be  most  gratifying  in- 
stances of  a  returning  tendency  towards  h^thy 
national  predilections,  which  are  morally  con- 
nected, as  we  believe,  with  some  very  important 
virtues.      The  lectures  and    the    example    of 
Thackeray  have  had  a  very  good  effect,  in  re- 
calling his  readers  and  hearers  to  the  most 
approved  masters  of  English  prose  style,  and  of 
English  sober  good  sense — the  essayists   and 
novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century.    But  we 
would  appeal  to  a  glance  at  the  Beviews  and 
lighter  periodical  literature  of  any   year  re- 
cently preceding  1853,  for  testimony  of  the  fact 
— ^that  such  a  miscellaneous  and  polyglot  assort- 
ment of  references  to  the  writers  of  every  land 
except  our  own,   such  a  confusing  medley  of 
the  authorities,  literary,  artistic,  and  social,  of 
all  our  Continental  neighbours, — such  a  strange 
omission  of  the  deference  which  was  more  justly 
due  to  the  precepts  and  examples  of  illustrious 
English    authors    unfortunately    prevailed,    as 
really  warranted  the  apprehensions  which  Con- 
servative censors  entertedned,  of  an  obliteration 
of  the  olden  landmarks  in  the  flood  of  foreign 
influences.    Was  a  play  or  a  novel  to  be  criti- 
cised? the  critic  cited  Schiller  or  Goethe.    If 
a  satirical  writer  wished  to  illustrate  something 
absurd  in  our  domestic  or  social  life,  he  borrowed 
a  whimsical  &ncy  from  Jean  Paul.    No  philo- 
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sopher  might  be  profound  without  a  German 
nictaphysicul  bore  to  sink  his  well  of  truth. 
Whatever  was  to  be  the  amusement  of  the  town 
for  a  few  nights,  in  the  way  of  light  comedy 
upon  a  London  stage,  was  a  piece,  the  first 
effervescence  of  which  had  gone  off  in  Paris. 
The  feuilletons  of  that  sprightly  French  journal- 
ism, which  has  now  become  sadly  bourgeois  and 
offlciel  beneath  the  dull  restraint  of  despotism, 
were  then  the  despair  of  "the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who"  would  fain  "write  with 
ease,"  upon  the  more  trifling  topics  of  the  day, 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  headed  "Chit 
Chat,"  "  Town  Talk,"  or  "  From  our  Metropo- 
litan Correspondent."  And  as  for  poetry,  it 
never  flowed  out  of  an  English  goose-quUl  or 
steel  pen,  without  wandering  away  to  the  vale 
of  the  sunny  Amo,  or  else  Levanting  to  the 
isles  of  Greece.  The  story  of  Rimini  was  only 
one,  and  one  of  the  best  treated,  of  Italian 
romances  thus  adopted  into  our  sympathies ;  we 
were  invited,  not  long  ago,  by  one  accomplished 
poet  to  listen  while  "  Fippa  passes,"  and  privi- 
leged to  sit  with  his  generous  lady  at  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows."  From  the  time,  some  thirty 
years  ago  or  more,  when  Byron,'  addressing  the 
fair  Guiccioli,  exclaimed,  in  a  spirit  unworthy 
of  his  genius  and  of  his  British  peerage  : — 
Lady !  if  for  the  cold  and  clondy  dime. 
Where  I  was  bom,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitaiive  rhyme," — 

from  the  time  of  that  inauspicious  emigra- 
tion, which  we  might  even  call  a  truant  flight, 
of  our  gifted  comrades  of  the  "  Liberal"  to  the 
seductive  peninsula  "  dove'l  w  suona,"  down  to 
the  graceful  outburst  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning's 
noble  earnestness  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  cause 
of  liberty,  which  interested  her  in  1848,  as  she 
acknowledges,  the  more,  because 

We  understand 
A  little,  how  the  Tuscan  musical 
Vowels  do  round  themselves,  as  if  they  planned 
Eternities  of  separate  sweetness  all — 

from  that  time  to  this,  the  poetic  fancies  of 
our  time  have  been  generally  disposed  to  stray 
in  the  same  direction,  whenever  they  happened 
to  be  associated  with  a  passionate  and  voluptuous 
admiration  of  external  beauty.  The  sterner 
minds,  which  were  rather  inclined  to  indulge 
themselves  in  the  Teutonic  love  of  mystery  and 
spiritual  awe,  resorted  to  the  wonderful  forest- 
grown  regions  of  German  romance.  Those  of  a 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  for  artistic  sym- 
metry, especially  the  scholars  whom  Harrow  and 
Oxford  had  impressed  with  the  indelible  stamp 
of  Hellenism,  lingered  amidst  the  perfect  forms 
of  Greek  literature,  and  almost  longed,  for  the 
sake  of  Sophocles,  to  restore  the  mythologies  of 
Olympus  in  a  Christian  age.  Have  not  our 
readers  seen  the  poems  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
wherein  it  appears,  that  an  amiable  and  highly- 
educated  young  man,  whose  father  comprehended 
better  than  any  one  of  our  time  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  Englisl^  society  in  the  nine- 


teenth century,  is  fain  to  languish  amidst  ttie 
sterility  and  meanness  which,  to  his  mind,  as  it 
were  stricken  with  Njrmpholepsy  by  its  vision  of 
antique  beauty,  seem  to  cover  with  desolation 
"  this  bad  age,"  in  which  he  has  been  called  to 
live  and  work  ?  All  this,  and  everything  like 
this,  is  very  mischievous  and  wrong.  Welcome 
be  the  war,  if  there  was  no  other  cure  for  the 
morbid  sentimentalism  that  afflicted  sincere 
minds,  and  for  the  paltry  affectation  of  supe- 
riority to  the  realities  of  our  present  life,  which 
others  assumed.  The  classic  land,  as  well  as 
the  Land  of  Promise,  for  us  is  "here  or  no- 
where." In  England,  Old  or  New,  and  in  the 
full  current  of  the  national  ideas  and  sentiments, 
which  began  to  flow,  strong  and  warm,  as  soon 
as  we  were  relieved  from  the  first  effects  of  the 
rude  shock  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  behoves 
us  to  keep  our  appointed  post.  ^  We  have,  at 
least,  six  good  centuries  of  English  experience 
and  achievement  to  back  us,  since  the  date  when 
Norman  and  Saxon,  serf  and  baron,  began  to  be 
merged  in  the  brave  English  people.  We  have 
a  good  right,  in  arms,  in  arts,  in  examples  of 
lofty  exceUence  of  the  mind  and  heart,  to  stand 
before  the  world,  and  need  not  shun  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  race  that  has  flourished  in  any 
age.  What  manner  of  men  ought  we  then  to 
be,  who  occupy  such  a  rank  in  history,  as  the 
trustees  of  all  that  our  ancestors  have  done  upon 
this  soil  to  increase  our  glorious  heritage! 
Ought  not  the  generation  whom  their  virtues 
and  talents  have  benefited — we  mean  ourselves, 
to  whom  all  the  actual  good  which  was  hereto- 
fore brought  into  existence,  good  laws,  good 
books,  good  doctrine,  and  good  manners,  have 
descended,  to  study  with  affection  and  "  natural 
piety"  the  monuments  of  whatever  is  English, 
and  chiefly  of  English  thought  and  English 
feeling,  that  so  we  may  be  the  better  informed 
of  our  parents'  intentions,  and  the  more  faith- 
fully continue  in  their  course  ?  We  are  obUged, 
therefore,  by  gratitude  for  the  past,  as  well  as 
by  our  forethought  of  the  widening  prospect  in 
future,  to  yield  a  decided  preference  to  onr  na- 
tional literature. 

We  know  all  that  can  be  advanced  on  the 
other  side,  in  favour  of  a  free  trade  in  these 
matters  with  all  the  world ;  and  it  is  very  far 
from  us  to  advocate  any  kind  of  Protectionist 
bigotry.  That  the  English  literature  has  been 
indebted,  in  a  greater  measure,  or  at  least  more 
manifestly  and  repeatedly,  to  foreign  influences 
than  that  of  some  other  nations,  we  shall 
And  occasion  to  show.  From  its  true  com- 
mencement with  Chaucer,  until  the  time  of 
Milton,  it  drew  enormously  from  the  Italian; 
and  for  several  scores  of  years  afterwards,  the 
wits  of  our  town  (not  quite  of  our  whole  coun- 
try) tacitly  obeyed  the  sway  of  tie  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  It  is  not  for  us  to  disclaim 
the  models,  by  freely  using  which  the  variety 
and  versatility  of  English  compositions  have 
been  acquired.     We  shall  be  ready  even  to 
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admit  the  inferiority  of  artistic  skill,  as  evinced 
in  some  crudeness  and  lack  of  finish,  which 
certain  magnificent  productions  of  our  greatest 
countrymen  betray^  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  slighter  and  less  substantial  works 
of  southern  elegance.  The  English  genius  has 
never  been  emulous  of  a  formal  and  limited 
perfection.  It  has  rather  been  wont  to  seize, 
with  an  imperial  hand,  the  forms,  the  plots,  the 
external  frame  of  those  compositions  which  other 
artists  had  contrived,  and  boldly  to  inspire  them, 
as  Shakspeare  did  the  Italian  romances,  with  its 
own  energetic  spirit  of  life.  Such  is  the  origi- 
nality of  our  great  English  architects  in  poetry ; 
where  they  found  other  workmen  had  set  up  a 
scaffold,  they  built  a  temple  or  a  palace,  grander 
than  the  first  designer  was  capable  of  ever  con- 
ceiving ;  but  if  their  unequalled  structure  were 
compared  with  one  of  a  smaller  scale,  it  might 
seem  to  be  irregular  and  incomplete.  We  have 
very  few  faultless  poems ;  Greece  and  Italy  have 
many  J  but  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  the 
English  mind,  with  its  incomparable  powers  of 
dramatic  humour,  and  its  free-hearted  human 
sympathies,  have  made  good  their  utterance  in 
many  a  fresh  and  unpremeditated  strain,  which 
ike 

Faolts,  ihat  attract  became  they  are  not  tame, 
interrupted  but  could  not  spoil. 

It  would  be  a  very  unpromising  sign  for  one 
who  professed  to  appreciate  the  treasures  of 
Engli^  literature,  to  seem  insensible  of  the 
value  of  the  writings  which  belong  to  other 
nations,  and  which  have  contributed  so  copiously 
to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  whole  world. 
There  are,  in  several  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  some  books  which  must  for  ever  be 
considered  as  the  common  property  of  mankind. 
They  contain  truths  that  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation, or  images  of  ideal  beauty  that  enchant 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  facts 
which  always  and  everywhere  concern  us,  the 
constitution  of  our  human  nature,  the  sweet  and 
sacred  mysteries  of  our  birth  and  our  death,  the 
loves  of  man  and  woman,  the  care  of  children, 
youth  with  its  promise,  manhood  with  its 
ardent  strife,  age  with  its  inevitable  and 
solemn  decline,  the  ties  of  family,  neigh- 
bourhood, and  citizenship,  the  duties  we  all 
owe  to  our  own  future  and  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  reverent  obedience  we  all  owe  to  God, 
the  law  which  he  has  written  upon  our  hearts, 
that  reasonable  faith  and  service  which  instinctive 
conscience  cannot  deny,  all  our  life,  with  its 
hopes  and  fears,  our  hearts  in  their  grief  and 
in  their  mirth,  our  affections  securely  reposing 
on  their  object,  or  torn  from  it  with  lacerating 
violence,  love,  hate,  peace,  war,  plenty  and 
hunger,  our  pride  and  our  shame,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  great  master  poets  of  humanity. 
The  title  of  poet  belongs  to  all  who  have  illus- 
trated these  great  themes  with  the  pictures  of 
their  imagination,  and  enforced  them  by  the 
persuasive  music  of  their  eloquence.    There  are 


many,  and  with  a  diversity  of  tongues.  There 
are  the  Divine  prophets  of  Arabia  and  Palestine, 
whose  wild  rhapsodies  are  hallowed  by  our  re- 
ligion, and  have  become  household  words  in 
every  land  of  Christendom.  There  are  the  in- 
exhaustible fancies  of  sportful  Greece,  and  every 
little  isle  which  lies,  half  veiled  in  the  violet 
air  of  distance,  on  the  sunny  bosom  of  the 
^gean  sea,  is  haunted  with  bright  and 
graceful  forms  of  the  happy  Olympian  deities, 
refined  and  glorified  images  of  humanity. 
As  the  sunrise,  from  behind  the  Asiatic  shore, 
glitters  upon  the  sparkling  waves,  and  lights  up 
the  many  peaks  of  the  opposite  Olympus,  we 
hear  a  voice  that  is  attuned  to  the  noise  of  the 
sea,  a  voice  as  of  one  standing  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  voice  of  Homer.  The  old,  old 
story  of  men  and  women,  of  sin  that  brought  in 
misery,  and  of  perils  that  were  made  honourable 
by  virtuous  fortitude,  of  the  folly  and  helpless- 
ness of  men,  and  their  mad  haste  to  mutual  de- 
struction, and  of  the  rare  apparition  of  serene 
celestial  friends  to  them, — that  story,  which 
shall  never  be  forgotten,  and  of  which  no  ear 
was  ever  yet  weary,  rolls  from  the  calm  lips  of 
Homer,  various  and  cheering  as  the  daylight 
from  the  morning  sun.  We  loiter  until  even- 
ing, and  he  shows  us  the  bark  of  home-wander- 
ing Ulysses,  and  the  strange  unknown  shapes 
which  bewilder  him  in  the  dim  twilight ;  but 
through  an  open  door  in  Ithaca  we  see  the 
steady  lamp,  and  hear  the  constant  wheel,  of 
dear  Penelope.  Is  it  not  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing to  find  the  things  toe  feel,  and  do,  and 
think,  all  anticipated  so  truly,  two  or  three 
thousand  years  before  we  came  into  exist- 
ence, by  the  kind  and  wise  providence  of  the 
poet's  genius  ?  We  have  not  long  to  wait  for 
a  new  entertainment.  The  chorus  of  tragedy  is 
prepared  to  lift  the  sumptuous  pall  and  chant 
the  mournful  hymn  at  the  funeral  of  ill-fated 
heroes  who  perished  by  memorable  calamity. 
Our  minds  are  then  relieved  by  laughter  at  the 
torchlight  dance  of  the  Satyrs,  and  the  tipsy 
revels  of  the  old  epicure  who  rides  upon  his  ass 
through  forest  and  vineyard.  The  realities  of 
civic  and  social  life  engage  also  the  attention  of 
the  eager  Athenian  multitude ;  and,  while  the 
statesman  Thucydides  compacts  his  full  sentences 
into  a  Kvrifia  tQ  an,  a  history  to  instruct  the 
politicians  of  every  age,  the  humourist  Aris- 
tophanes compoxmds  that  extraordinary  and 
piquant  mixture  of  lyrical  melody,  frolicsome 
glee,  good  sense,  and  gross  bufiboncry,  which 
blazes  gaily  enough  upon  the  whole,  with 
auxiliary  fireworks  that  appear  now  like  Con- 
greve  vrit-rockets,  and  now  like  the  obscene 
lights  of  the  Coal  Hole.  !N*or  are  these  all  the 
gifts  of  Greece  to  us.  Eloquence  the  most 
forcible  and  agreeable  is  employed  by  Plato  in 
speculative,  and  by  Demosthenes  in  practical 
discourses.  But  the  language  of  bivil  law  was 
to  be  formed  by  another  state,  the  destined  con- 
queror and  legislator  •£  the  civilised  world. 
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Ta  regere  Impcrio  popnlos,  Boiiuine»  memento. 
The  peremptory  and  exact  Latin  style  was 
carried  by  &e  Eoman  legions  all  over  Europe, 
and  imposed  upon  every  province  as  the  official 
Speech  of  the  imperial  power.  Political  and 
moral  science  used  no  other  mode  of  expression ; 
the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  conveyed  in  it 
her  warnings  and  commands.  It  is  well  that 
these  two  languages,  which  are  erroneously  sup* 
posed  to  be  dead,  but  which  live  inextricably 
combined  with  all  our  civilisation,  should  be 
studied  as  a  part  of  liberal  education.  It  is 
not  less  important  that  Englishmen  should  learn 
to  understsmd,  and,  if  possible,  to  converse  with 
the  great  and  grofnng  nations  of  the  Continent, 
trith  whom  we  hope  to  participate  before  long 
the  advantages  of  our  public  freedom  and  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  "We  have  not  hinted  any 
disapproval  of  a  taste  for  German,  French,  or 
Italian  reading.  We  have  only  protested  against 
the  neglect  of  English. 

The  literature  of  England  contains  a  wider 
variety  of  excellence  than  any  other.  It  has 
been  r^nerated,  like  the  race,  by  large  and 
liberal  infusions  of  a  new  element,  whenever 
it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  effete.  But  the 
native  vigour  of  our  character  has  made  every 
such  accession  the  stimulant  to  renewed  efforts 
of  original  genius.  As  colonists,  not  as  vassab, 
we  have  freely  inhabited  foreign  shores,  and 
taken  what  seemed  good  unto  us,  and  used  it 
for  the  best  Such  is  the  happy  constitution  of 
Our  mental  empire,  that  in  every  age,  whatever 
were  the  fisishions  in  vogue,  whatever  were  the 
favourite  models  of  which  our  writers  chose  to 
avail  themselves,  more  often  plc^arising  whole- 
sale than  meanly  imitating,  but  taking  nothing 
which  they  did  not  improve  and  adorn,  they 
maintained,  against  all  foreigners,  their  inde- 
pendent and  digniffed  attitude ;  they  Anglicised 
all  which  they  took  possession  of,  rather  than 
suffered  their  own  minds  to  be  Italianised, 
Frenchified,  or  Germanised.  An  Englishman  so 
great  as  Goethe  would  not  have  allowed  his 
works  to  bear,  like  the  productions  of  that 


plastic  and  versatile  mind,  the  impression  suooes* 
sively  of  classical,  Italian,  French,  and  Oriental 
predilections,  not  only  betrayed  in  the  forms  and 
external  manner,  but  in  the  morale  and  spirit  of 
his  course  of  writing.  An  English  Sbaka* 
peare,  when  he  goes  to  Yerona  or  elsewhere, 
carries  his  home  with  him,  notwithstanding  his 
ready  perception  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  stranger.  And  so,  the 
stoutest  genius  has  been  the  most  genuine  son 
of  his  native  country.  Dryden  was  Ihe  most 
English,  in  style  and  in  the  quality  of  lot 
mind,  of  the  clever  but  naughty  men  who  tried 
to  introduce  the  literary  despotism  of  Franoe  in 
the  age  of  the  Eestoration.  He  could  not  help 
being  Englii^,  although  he  perverted  his  fine 
judgment  to  the  wretched  pass  of  "tasi;iiig'* 
Milton's  majestic  lines  with  rhymes  like  those 
of  Comeille.  He  had  a  much  better  and  more 
congenial  task,  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  in 
preparing,  for  a  fastidious  British  public,  his 
modernised  version  of  the  homely  and  &miliar 
tales  of  Chaucer. 

It  is  our  intention,  following  the  course  we 
have  now  marked  out,  to  review  the  worb  of 
some  half-dozen  of  the  most  eminent  English 
authors,  with  the  special  purpose  of  showing  how 
truly  national  they  are,  and  how  well  they  repre- 
sented, each  in  his  own  time,  or  by  gnmps  of 
contemporary  and  similar  minds,  the  temperand 
disposition  of  the  people  out  of  which  they  arose. 
We  think  such  considerations  wiU  be  reoeived 
as  not  improper  to  the  present  time.  All  those 
who  have  looked  philosophically  upon  the  poli- 
tical  convidsions  of  this  age,  have  reoogniaed  a 
general  movement,  in  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  the  Sclavonic  races,  to  the  more  distinct  and 
effectual  assertion  of  nationalities;  which  we 
must  respect  as  the  Divinely-appointed  organic 
tion  of  mankind  upon  earth.  The  ground  oo 
which  that  movement  may  be  explained  and 
justified  is  to  be  found  in  literary  history.  As 
the  tree  is  known  by  its  fifait,  English  boc^  will 
show  the  English  character. 
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OiAirciNO  the  other  day  at  some  Roman  tiles 
which  were  dug  up  from  the  sodden  soil  of 
IfOthbury,  and  now  form  a  part  of  tiia  museum 
of  a  private  collector,  we  were  atniek  by  an 
inscription  in  raised  letters,  resemblingi  9v4. 
indeed  surpassing,  in  beauty  of  form,  the  lar^e 
capitals  in  use  among  English  printeitfi  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  The  sight  of  these 
capitals,  from  which  any  number  of  itnpiiessions 
might,  with  a  little  care,  be  taken  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  suggested  the  q[ue8tion^^'' Wbv 
did  not  the  Romans  discover  the  art  -of  print- 


ing ?"  It  is  plain  that  in  London>  more  than 
fifteen  centuries  ago,  the  maker  of  these  tiles 
had  in  his  possession  a  matrix  of  some  material 
or  other  —  most  likely,  judging  from  the 
sharpness  of  angle  which  tiie  letters  exhibit,  of 
nvetal,  Witii  which  he  could  stamp  his  tiles  with 
an  iAscripti(A  Answering  probably  the  puipose 
of  an  advertisement.  Here  were  tifie  materius  at 
least  for  the  art  of  block  printing-Mfcere  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  appUcation  of  tiie  same 
process  to  a  page  of  Cicero  or  an  ode  of  Horace,— 
ai?4  tho  thing  was  done.    The  moveable  types 
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Would  ha?Q  spiUE^  torn  the  solid  blodc  as  in- 
evitably and  as  rapidly  with  the  Roman, 
as  they  Aid  a  thousand  years  after  with 
the  German-* the  Boman  was  the  more 
experienoed  founder,  and  the  more  skilfol 
meohanisl  of  ^e  two,  and  he  had  a  national 
Utentfiire,  the  dissemination  of  whioh  would 
hare  rewarded  his  dis<»>Very  with  wealth 
antold.  Had  it  chanoed  that  upon  one  of  these 
tiles,  when  blackened  with  amoke,  a  scrap  of 
damp  tetlum  had  fedlen,  or  an  intelligent  work- 
man had  accidentally  laid  his  hand  and  brot^t 
eff  the  impression,  the  art  and  mvstery  of  pirint- 
ing)  with  all  its  portentous  results,  might  have 
dawned  upon  the  Boman  mind,  and  the  press, 
the  great  lerer  of  the  ages,  would  have  com- 
menced its  influence  upon  thd  human  race  a 
thoosand  years  earlier  than  it  did. 

But  why  taUc  of  Rome  ?  We  may  go  back 
further  by  another  tiiousand  years,  and  find  the 
Kinevites  actually  in  possession  of  the  art  in  a 
modifled  form — sprinting  by  similar  means,  and 
sometimes  in  characters  almost  invisibly  minute, 
the  warlike  achievements  of  their  times  upon 
tile  materiala  of  their  buildings,  and  Ihus 
making  their  national  monuments  the  records 
as  well  as  tiie  memorials  of  their  national  deeds. 
We  might  recur  to  ancient  Egypt  for  testimony 
eren  more  abundant,  showing  how  closely  upon 
the  veige  of  the  great  discovery  mankind  have 
hovered  wherever  the  arts  of  civilization 
floarished.  We  can  see  now  with  sufficient 
cleamess  that  the  invention  of  the  art  of  Printing 
Was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inevitable,  and  we 
are  induced  to  marvel  at  the  obtuseness  and 
blind  apathy  of  the  generations  who  could  not 
or  would  not  perceive  the  treasures  presented 
to  their  grasp,  as  much  as  we  are  to  admire  and 
applaud  the  men  of  Mentz  who  seized  the 
proflfered  wealth  and  scattered  it  through  the 
worid. 

We  propose,  now,  making  as  much  use  of  Mr. 
Stark's  little  volume  as  will  suit  our  purpose,  to 
play  the  part  of  gossips,  and  be  present,  if  we 
can,  at  the  birth  of  the  printing-press — and  then 
to  set  before  the  reader  some  account  of  the 
infancy,  childhood,  adolescence^  and  maturity  of 
the  power  to  which  he  is  under  obligations  far 
deeper  than  he  is  probably  aware. 

The  first  attempt  at  printing  in  England  was 
made  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  which  playing  cards  were  produced  from 
engraved  wooden-blocks.  Soon  after  this,  block 
books  were  printed  on  the  Continent,  the  earliest 
of  which^bears  date  1423.  About  the  same  time 
appeared  the  BibUa  Fauperum,  or  Book  of  the 
Poor,  printed  in  block  between  1420  and  1430. 
Albert  Duror  engraved  his  own  masterly  designs, 
and  printed  them  in  this  way.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  art  of  printing  was  not — as  moveable 
types^  the  ,  adoption  of  which  at  once  gave 
Vitally  to  the  process,  had  not  been  thought  of. 
In  1486  John  Gutenberg,  a  lapidary  and  a  native 
of  Menta,  then  redding  at  Strasburg,  having 


conceived  the  idea  of  printing  with  moveable 
types,  took  into  partnership,  with  a  view  to 
carry  out  his  scheme,  Andrew  Drizehn,  John 
Riff,  and  Anthony  Blelmann.  Their  agreement 
was  for  five  years,  but  they  quarrdled  in  1439, 
and  went  to  law  to  settle  their  differences.  From 
the  examination  of  witnesses  on  that  trial  it  wa6 
incontestably  proved  that  Gutenbcarg  was  the 
author  of  the  new  invention.  Having  got  rid  of 
his  late  partners,  Gutenberg,  in  1450,  associated 
himself  with  John  Faust,  who  advanced  capital 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  Faust 
brought  his  servant,  Peter  Schosffer,  into  the  con- 
cern, and  Schoeffer  it  was  who  invented  punches 
of  engraved  steel,  by  which  the  matrixes  were 
stmcK  from  which  the  types  were  cast.  The 
first  work  that  issued  from  their  press  was  ft 
Latin  Bible,  now  known  as  the  Mazarin  Bible, 
from  a  copy  having  been  found  in  Cardinal 
Mazarin's  library.  Faust  managed  to  oust  Gut- 
enberg from  the  partnership  in  1455,  and  sub- 
sequently carried  on  the  business  with  Schoeffer: 
their  first  printed  work  was  a  Psalter,  which 
appeared  in  1 45  7.  Faust  is  supposed  to  have  died 
of  the  plague  in  1 466.  After  his  death,  Schoeffer 
had  the  meanness  to  arrogate  to  his  fkmily  the 
,  entire  invention  of  the  art  of  printing — ^and  suc- 
ceeded so  frur  as  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian some  lucrative  privileges  autiienticating 
his  pretensions.  By  this  act  of  the  Emperor,  Gut- 
enberg was  robbed  of  his  deserved  reputation — 
his  discoveries  being  attributed  to  his  rival,  and 
he  regarded  as  a  pretender.  He  was  dead,  how- 
ever, before  Shoeffer  dared  to  advance  his  claim. 
Upon  quitting  his  partners,  he  had  established  a 
printing-press  ift  Mentz,  under  the  patronage  of 
br.  Conrad  Humbracht,  who  advanced  the  neces- 
sary funds.  In  1460,  he  printed  the  great  Latin 
Dictionary,  "Catholicon  Johannis  de  Balbis," 
and,  in  the  same  year,  the  **  Constitutions  of 
Clement  Y /'  A  Bible  which  appeared  in  1 460-2 
is  also  ascribed  to  him.  In  1465,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Court  of  Adolphus,  Count  of  Nas- 
sau ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1468. 

The  Dutch  have  disputed  with  the  Germans 
for  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  Printing, 
claiming  it  in  behalf  of  Laurence  Coster,  a  citi- 
zen of  Haarlem.  Their  claim  will  not,  however, 
bear  investigation,  and  vanishes  beneath  the 
scrutiny  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  rigid 
inquirers. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  art  as 
that  of  Printing  could  long  be  engrossed  b^  a 
few  professors.  Attempts  were  made  to  bind 
the  workmen  employed  by  oaths  not  to  divulge 
the  secret — attempts  which  may  have  led  to 
false  swearing,  but  availed  as  much  to  spread  as 
to  confine  the  practice  of  the  art.  No  sooner 
was  it  found  that  printing  was  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment, than  presses  sprung  up  in  various 
cities  in  Germany;  and  between  1461  and  1470 
four-and-twenty  different  works  appeared.  In 
the  latter  year  two  of  Fausf  s  workmen  com- 
menced in  Paris,  whither  they  were  followed  by 
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others.  Presses  were  soon  after  set  up  in 
Horence  and  in  Venice,  and  the  Italian  printers 
displayed  such  industry,  that  hetween  the  years 
1471  and  1480,  according  to  Panzer,  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  volumes  were  printed  by 
them,  above  two  hundred  of  which  were  editions 
of  ancient  authors.  The  first  book  printed  in 
Spain  was  executed  in  Valencia  in  1474,  whence 
the  art  soon  spread  to  Barcelona,  Saragossa, 
Seville,  and  Salamanca.  In  the  Low  Countries 
the  progress  was  yet  more  rapid,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  generation  there  was  hardly  a 
town  of  any  importance  but  possessed  its 
printing-office,  and  books  began  everywhere  to 
be  multiplied  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In 
Prance,  die  women  were  among  the  first  who 
excelled  as  printers.  Charlotte  Guillard,  who 
commenced  in  1490,  and  kept  several  presses  at 
work  for  fifty  years,  printed  a  large  number  of 
very  correct  emtions  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
She  was  patronised  by  the  learned  Lewis  Lippe- 
man,  Bishop  of  Verona,  who  gave  her  his  prin- 
cipal works  to  print 

Let  us  now  look  at  home.  William  Caxton, 
who  was  bom  in  1412,  first  introduced  the  art 
into  England.  He  visited  the  Low  Countries 
in  1442,  and  continued  abroad  for  thirty  years, 
during  which  he  mastered  the  art  of  printing. 
While  at  Cologne  he  translated  his  "  Eecueil  de 
rjBistoire  de  IVojfe"  and  published  it.  He  re- 
turned to  England  soon  after,  bringing  with  him 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  printing,  and  settled 
at  Westminster,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
abbot  Here,  in  1474,  he  produced  the  first 
specimen  of  English  typography,  '*  The  Game  of 
Chess."  This  was  followed  in  1477  by  his 
edition  of  "  Dictes  and  Sayings,"  translated  from 
the  Latin  by  the  unfortunate  Lord  Bivers. 
Caxton  pursued  his  craft  for  ten  years,  printing 
in  all  sixty-four  difierent  works.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  1 49 1 .  Cotemporary  with  Caxton 
was  John  Lettou,  who  was  afterwards  joined  by 
WUliam  Machlinia ;  they  are  said  to  be  the 
first  law-printers  in  England.  Caxton  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  who  printed, 
between  the  years  1491  and  1534,  above  four 
hundred  works.  Bichard  Pynson,  who  first 
took  the  title  of  king's  printer,  produced,  be- 
tween 1493  and  153 J,  two  hundred  and  ten 
works.  Julian  Notary,  between  1 499  and  1515, 
printed  twenty-three. 

In  1480  a  press  was  set  up  at  St.  Alban's. 
Between  that  date  and  1485  the  art  was  intro- 
duced at  Oxford  by  Theodore  Rood,  in  partner- 
ship with  John  Hunt  In  1507  James  IV. 
granted  a  patent  for  printing  to  Walter  Chap- 
man of  Edinburgh.  In  1509  presses  were  at 
work  both  in  Aberdeen  and  in  York.  John 
Sibert  first  carried  the  art  to  Cambridge,  and 
printed  there,  in  1521-2,  works  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English.  The  printing  press  found  its  way 
into  Wales  as  early  at  least  as  1587,  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  by  this  time  it 
had  established  itself  throughont  the  country 


wherever   there    was   a  demand  for   its  ser- 
vices. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  art  of  Printing  seems 
to  have  suffered  declension  soon  after  its  disco- 
very. The  type  of  the  first  works  printed,  that 
of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  for  instance,  was  superior 
to  much  that  was  manufactured  at  a  later 
date;  and  the  oldest  specimens  of  Greek 
printing  are  creditably  done,  while  eome  at 
a  later  period  are  so  deformed  as  to  be 
nearly  illegible.  The  first  volume  entirely 
of  Greek  was  Lascari's  Grammar,  by  Denis 
de  Paraivcino  and  Dominic  de  Vespolate,  the 
type  of  which  is  elegant.  The  Milanese,  by 
the  excellence  of  their  Greek  Printing,  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Venetians,  who  sought  to 
rival  them ;  and  in  course  of  tune  Greek  works 
were  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  in  England,  whose  prodactions  in 
that  character  are  excelled  by  none.  Works 
in  Hebrew  began  to  appear  about  1476.  Since 
then  the  type-founders  of  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Germany  have  added  to  their  founts  the  cha- 
racters of  every  known  language — a  single 
printing-office  in  Paris  being  able  to  produce  on 
one  occasion  three  hundred  copies  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  as  many  difierent  tongues. 

The  above  must  suffice  for  a  glance  at  the 
past  history  of  Printbg.    We  are  going  now 
to  look  at  tJie  profession  as  it  is  practised  at  the 
present  day.   In  order  to  see  the  modtu  op&randi, 
and  to  show   the  uninitiated    reader    how  a 
printed  book  is  produced,  we  must  enter  the 
printing-office,  and  watch  the  several  processes 
seriatim.     We  will  suppose   that    an    authw, 
having  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  press, 
has  forwarded  it  to  the  printer.  The  written  pages, 
being  first  carefully  folioed,  the  overseer  or  fore- 
man distributes  sufficient  '^  copy"  for  a  sheet  of 
the  work  among  the  compositors  appointed  to 
execute  it.     Each  compositor  is  supplied  with  a 
couple  of  pairs  of  cases,   one  pair  containing 
Boman  and  the  other  Italic  types.    Each  pair  of 
cases  consists  of  one  upper  and  a  lower  case,  the 
former  containing  capital  letters,   figures,  and 
accented  vowels,    and  the   latter  the  smaller 
letters,  combinations  of  letters,  and  punctuating 
signs.      In  the   upper    case   are  ninety-eight 
divisions  or  boxes,  all  of  the  same  size  (a  stupid 
arrangement,  by  the  way,  which  ought  to  be 
revised) — in  the  lower  case  are  not  nearly  so 
many,  but  most  of  them  of  greater  capacity.  In 
the  upper  case  the  letters  are  ranged  alpha- 
betically— but  in  the  lower  those  most  wanted 
are  placed  nearest  the  hand  of  the  wor|nnan,  for 
an  obvious  reason.     The  compositor,  having  re- 
ceived his  copy,  places  a  slip  or  sheet  of  it  be- 
fore him,  and  begins  to  *^  compose,"  as  it  is 
called,   or  to  arrange  the  types  in  order  for 
printing.     In  his  leit  hand  he  holds  the  com- 
posing-stick, a  machine  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  type,  and  fixed  at  the  required  width 
of  the  line — the  stick  is  grasped  in  the  palm, 
the  thumb  only  of  the  left  hand  being  inserted 
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within  it  for  the  leception'of  each  letter  as  it  is 
lifted  into  its  place  by  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand.  An  average  com- 
positor will  pick  up  two  thousand  types  in 
an  hour,  and  make  perhaps  two  mistakes  in  spel- 
ling or  punctuation  in  so  doing — while  an 
intelligent  and  skilful  workman  will  pick  up 
three  thousand  or  more,  and  make  far  fewer 
blunderB.*  At  this  rate  of  proceeding  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  compositor  cannot  read  the  letters 
as  he  takes  them  up — ^in  fact,  he  never  attempts 
that— the  letters,  which  are  small,  inch-long 
pieces  of  metal,  are  each  marked  with  one  or 
more  "nicks*'  or  notches  on  their  fronts;!  all  he 
has  to  see  to,  is  that,  lifting  the  right  letters,  he 
ranges  aU  these  nicks  or  notches  outwards  :  if 
his  eye,  in  its  rapid  flight  to  fifty  different 
points  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute,  be  de- 
ceived by  some  mark  or  spot  resembling  the 
nick  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  letter,  he  transfers 
it  to  the  stick  wrong  side  foremost :  if  it  were 
left  standing  thus,  that  letter,  when  printed, 
would  appear  inverted ;  but  it  is  not,  once  in  a 
hundred  times,  thus  left,  because  the  thumb- 
ball  of  the  compositor's  left  hand,  sensitive  from 
long  practice,  detects  the  blunder  by  the  absence 
of  the  nick,  and  it  is  corrected  by  an  instanta- 
neous touch.  This  little  nick  is  the  most  useful 
thing  in  the  printer's  establishment — abolish  it 
to-day,  and  the  Times  has  no  thunder  for  to- 
morrow, and  no  to-morrow  for  itself. 

When  the  compositor  has  picked  up  words 
enough  for  a  line,  he  finds,  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty,  that  he  has  room  to  spare  for  a  letter  or 
two  more,  or  that  he  wants  room  to  get  in 
a  single  letter  to  complete  a  word.  Now 
ensues  a  process  which  is  called  "spacing": 
if  tiie  line  be  short,  it  has  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  insertion  of  additional  spaces  be- 
tween the  words;  if  a  letter  or  two  have 
to  be  got  in,  the  spaces  already  inserted  have 
to  be  exchanged  for  thinner  ones,  to  make 
room  for  it.  This  process  of  spacing  and  "jus- 
tifying" (or  making  tight  in  the  stick),  when 
the  lines  are  very  short,  takes  almost  as  much 
time  as  the  lifting  of  the  types ;  that  time  in  not, 
however,  all  lost,  as  the  compositor,  if  he  is 
good  for  anything,  will  read  the  line  while  jus- 
tifying it,  and  correct  any  blunder  that  may 
have  occurred. 

The  "  stick"  will  contain  some  dozen  or  so  of 

*  A  oompoBitor  ia  paid  according  to  a  scale  calcnlated 
vpon  the  Buppcaition  that  he  can  earn  the  average  wages 
of  the  trade  by  compoaing  about  a  thoosand  letters  in 
each  hour  of  thaday.  But,  to  do  this  comfortably,  he 
most,  while  composing,  lift  at  least  double  that  number 
into  his  stick,  because  he  has  to  correct  for  nothing — to 
diitrihote — that  is,  to  restore  each  type  to  its  proper 
place  after  the  form  is  worked — ^for  nothing ;  and  to  go 
through  tarious  other  processes  without  payment,  which 
all  together  occupy  little  short  of  half  his  time. 

t  la  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 
the  "  nick"  is  plaeed  at  the  back  of  the  type — to  the 
comfort  of  the  compositor's  thumbs  which  thus  escapes 
Abrasion* 


I  lines — ^when  it  is  filled,  the  contents  are  removed 
to  a  ''  galley,"  a  flat  board,  with  a  guard  at  the 
head  and  lower  side.  By  the  time  the  galley  is 
full,  we  may  suppose  that  each  of  the  compositors 
has  done  his  quota  of  the  copy.  The  type,  being 
all  composed,  is  now  made  up  into  pages,  and 
each  page,  tied  temporarily  with  twine,  is  re- 
moved to  a  flat  table  of  stone  or  iron,  and  "  im- 
posed," as  it  is  termed — that  is,  the  whole  of 
the  pages  of  the  sheet  (8, 12, 16,  or  24,  or  more, 
as  it  may  happen)  are  placed  in  such  a  position, 
that  when  the  sheet  on  which  they  are  printed 
is  folded  and  cut,  they  will  follow  in  numerical 
order.  This  done,  a  "  chase,"  or  stout  iron  frame 
is  placed  round  them — the  interstices  between 
the  p'ages  are  filled  up  with  "  furniture"  of  wood 
or  metal  nicely  graduated  to  keep  each  page  in 
its  proper  place — tapering  side  and  foot  pieces 
are  laid  between  them  and  the  chase — each  page 
is  carefully  released  from  its  band  of  twine, 
and,  by  means  of  small  quoins,  or  wedges  of 
wood,  and  a  heavy  mallet,  the  whole  is  driven 
firmly  into  one  compact  mass.  This  mass  is  the 
printer's  "  form ;  "  it  is  now  carried  to  the  press, 
and  a  proof  being  taken,  both  proof  and  copy 
are  consigned  to  the  printer's  reader,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  mark  the  errors  of  the  compositors, 
and  return  the  sheet  to  them  for  correction. 
If  they  have  done  their  work  well,  they  reap  the 
advantage  of  carefulness — ^if  the  contrary,  they 
are  sure  to  find  their  sins,  whether  of  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness,  avenged  in  the  proof,  which 
they  have  to  correct  for  nothing.  The  process 
of  correctibn  is  anything  but  pleasant ;  and  it  is 
in  that  head-aching,  back-breaking  school  that 
the  dullest  and  stupidest  of  "  pie-hustlers"  and 
''hands  at  case"  are  disciplined  into  cautious 
and  accurate  workmen.  The  first  proof,  being 
corrected,  is  generally  followed  by  a  revise,  or 
second  proof,  which  also  is  corrected  for  nothing. 
What  are  called  "  clean  proofs"  are  now  taken 
and  despatched,  together  with  the  copy,  to  the 
author  or  editor  of  the  work.  Any  corrections 
which  the  author  chooses  to  make  he  has  to  pay 
for,  as  fidgetty  and  blundering  writers  know 
perfectly  well,  to  their  cost.  The  author,  on 
these  terms,  may  have  as  many  proofs  as  he 
likes;  and  not  a  few  of  them  double  their 
printer^s  biUs  by  everlasting  alterations  and  cor- 
rections, while  others,  like  Miss  Martineau, 
avoid  by  carefulness  and  decision  the  payment 
for  corrections  altogether. 

Supposing  the  author  to  be  at  length  satisfied 
with  his  corrections,  and  to  have  affixed  his  im- 
prtmatur  to  the  sheet,  it  has  now  to  be  worked 
off  at  press.  To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  this 
process,  we  must  proceed  first  to  the  wetting- 
room,  which  is  most  probably  a  cellar,  and  there 
we  shall  find  a  baptist  of  the  dipping  school 
engaged  from  one  week's  end,  it  may  be,  to  the 
other,  in  immersing  tons  of  printing  paper  in 
troughs  of  cold  water.  He  dips  each  quire 
from  twice  to  five  times  in  the  flood,  accoi^ng 
to  its  absorbing  qualities,  and  having  dipped  the 
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''heap**  foe  a  given  work,  places  it  between 
boards,  and  piles  weights  upon  it,  or  subjects  it 
to  pressure  by  a  press,  to  drive  the  moisture 
equally  through  all  the  sheets.  But  this  is  not 
enough — before  the  heap  is  fit  ibr  working,  it 
has  to  be  turned  over,  the  dryer  portions  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  the.  more  moist,  and  again 
left  under  pressure.  From  the  wetting-room 
the  paper  proceeds  to  the  press-room,  and  is  laid 
on  the  pressman's  bank.  Now  comes  that  part 
of  the  process  upon  which  chiefly,  now  that 
correctness  is  pos^oned  to  beauty  of  appearance, 
the  character  of  the  printer  depends.  With 
bad  pressmen  there  can  be  no  good  work — the 
appearance  of  the  volume  is  entirely  at  the 

Jressman's  mercy,  and  dependent  upon  his  skill, 
n  times  gone  by,  when  the  old  wooden  press 
performed  all  the  work,  and  the  ink  was  applied 
to  the  form  with  pelt  balls  stuffed  with  wool  and 
horse-hair,  such  work  as  is  now  daily  produced 
by  average  printers  was  a  sheer  impossibility. 
But  since  the  invention  of  the  roller  (of  which 
we  shall  have  to  say  a  word  presently)  and  the 
introduction  of  Stanhope  and  Columbian  presses, 
the  pressman  who  has  these  appliances  at 
command  has  no  excuse  for  indifferent  print- 
ing. 

At  the  iron  presses  at  present  in  use  the  work 
may  be  perfbrmed  single-handed,  but  is  gene- 
rally effected  by  two  companions,  one  of  whom 
supplies  the  form  with  ink  and  lays  the  sheets 
smooth  as  they  are  thrown  off,  while  the  other 
produces  the  impression.  The  chief  part  of  the 
responsibility  rests  with  him  who  supplies  ink  to 
the  surface  of  the  type:  if  he  fail  to  distribute 
this  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  roller,  the  im 
pression  will  be  unequal  in  colour-— dark  in  one 
place  and  light  in  another ;  if  he  take  too  much 
ink  he  will  clog  the  type,  and  if  he  take  too 
little,  the  impression  -vnll  be  pale  and  grey. 
Fine  work  can  only  be  produced  When  the 
rollers  are  in  good  working  condition— it  is  the 
pressman's  business  to  know  what  this  condition 
18 — ^it  is  hardly  describable  in  words — and  to  be 
able  to  maintain  it  constantly* 

When  the  sheets  are  worked  off,  they  are  hung 
up  to  dry  upon  wooden  rails  flxed  beneath  the 
oeilmgs  of  the  various  rooms.  When  dry,  they 
are  placed  between  glazed  boards  and  subjected 
to  a  powerful  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  press  for 
sevenil  hours — after  which  they  are  tiJcen  out 
and  laid  in  warehouse  tiU  the  whole  work  is 
finished.  The  sheets  are  then  collated  and 
quired  in  perfect  copies,  and  handed  over  to  the 
book-binder. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  work  in  course  of 

Jrinting  is  to  be  published  in  very  large  num- 
ers,  and  that,  instead  of  being  worked  at  the 
hand  press  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  judged 
expedient  to  stereotype  it,  and  work  the 
plates  under  the  machine  In  this  case  it  is  not 
the  type  which  we  have  seen  the  compositor 
picking  up  that  produces  the  impression,  but 
plates  of  metal  cast  in  moulds  obtained  from  its 


surface.  To  see  how  tiiis  done,  we  muBtRdioe 
our  steps  and  take  up  the  compositor^s  work  at 
the  stage  when  it  is  made  up  into  pages.  Pa^ 
which  have  to  be  stereotyped,  are  r»id  and  cor- 
rected without  being  impo^,  and  when  pmged 
of  bH  errors,  are  tei^en  in  small  chases  to  the 
stereotype-fbundry.  On  entering  this  hot-air 
caldron,  we  find  a  huge  fire  burning,  and  a 
series  of  small  ovens  around  and  above  i^  and  on 
the  floor  is  a  cistern  of  type-metal  in  a  molfcea 
state.  The  pages  to  be  operated  upon  sue  e&di 
enclosed  in  a  small  frame ;  plaist^r  of  Paria  it 
poured  over  them  in  a  fluid  state ;  when  the 
mixture  is  sufficiently  set,  for  which  but  a  brief 
time  is  necessary,  it  constitutes  the  mould,  which 
is  gently  lifted  off— the  face  of  the  ^  having 
been  previously  well  moistened  with  oil  to 
prevent  its  adhering  to  the  plaister.  The  mooM 
has  now  to  be  thoroughly  dried — ^for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  put  first  into  a  moderately  warm  otcq, 
not  too  near  the  fire;  by  degrees  it  la  exposed  to 
greater  heat,  and  at  length  to  heat  as  intense  u 
can  be  generated  by  an  ordinary  fire.  Were 
these  precautions  not  taken,  the  mould  wouM 
split  under  the  next  operation,  which  ia  that  of 
sinking  it,  in  a  frame  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  the  cistern  of  molten  metal— &en 
it  remains  until  the  liquid  metal  has  p^e- 
trated  to  every  cranny,  and  filled  up  the  im- 
pression made  upon  its  surface  by  the  type— 
a  consummation  of  which  the  workmen  b  mado 
aware  by  the  cessation  of  air-bubbles,  which 
continue  to  rise  so  long  as  any  part,  howeTer 
minute,  of  the  mould  remains  unvisited  hy  the 
metal.  The  mould  is  then  lifted  from  the 
metal-pot  and  allowed  to  cool — the  plaister  ii 
then  broken  away  from  the  face  of  the  plates 
thus  produced,  and  they  are  made  over  to  the 
picker.  The  picker  cuts  and  dresses  them  to 
shape  by  means  of  a  circular  saw,  and  then  fits 
down  to  a  carefhl  examination  of  every  letter 
with  a  view  to  supplying  such  portions  as  the 
casting  has  left  imperfect,  and  of  cutting  away 
any  redundancies  of  metal,  which  will  be  more 
or  less  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  care  taken 
in  the  drying  of  the  moulds.  It  rarely  happens, 
we  might  idmost  say  it  never  happens,  that  a 
stereotyped  page  comes  perfect  from  the  plaister 
mould;  there  are  always  minute  portions  of 
metal  to  be  cut  away  with  the  graving  tool,  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances  there  are  single 
letters — sometimes  there  are  whole  words— 
which  have  fidlcd  in  the  casting,  and  have  to  be 
soldered  into  the  plate  through  holes  punched 
in  it  by  the  picker.  Such  emendations,  when 
the  type  is  not  very  small,  are  perfectly  visible 
to  the  eye  of  a  practiced  printer,  becanae  the 
type  thus  inserted  is  a  shade  hu^r  than  the 
rest,  in  consequence  of  the  mould  havmg  shrunk 
in  some  degree  in  the  drying  oven. 

The  above  is  the  usual  mode  of  stereotyping!* 
but  there  are  other  processes,  in  one  of  which 
paper  is  substituted  for  plaister  of  Paris  in  form- 
ing the  mould.    The  mode  above  described  iS| 
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howerer,  deemed  the  most  efficient,  and  is  most 
generally  practised. 

The  art  of  stereotyping  has  operated  largely 
in  the  mnltiplicatioa  of  hooks,  and  has  done 
aomething  towards  lowering  their  price,  though 
it  is  a  questioii  whether    it  has  made  them 
cheaper,  looking  to  the  real  value  of  a  stereo- 
typed edition  relatively  to  one  printed  from 
type.    It  was  thought,  and  indeed  it  was  pretty 
loudly  boasted,  at  first,  that  the  stereotyper's 
art  was  to  ensure  the  lasting  correctness  of  ste- 
leotyped  editions :  it  has  turned  out,  after  fifty 
years  trial,  that  it  tends  rather  to  a  contrary  re- 
sult   Owing   to  many  circumstances — ^to  the 
carelessness  of  the  picker  in  the  first  instance— 
to  the  damage  that  the  plates  receive  in  mount- 
ing on  the  blocks — ^to  the  injury  inflicted  by  ac- 
cident and  heavy  pressure  when  packed  away  in 
piles  in  the  store-room — to  the  fracture  and 
abrasion  and  clumsy  attempts  at  repair,  which 
accompany  their  exhumation  for  a  second  edi- 
tion— owing  to  these  and  similar  causes,  it  hap- 
pens that  stereotyped  editions  of  works  which, 
at  their  first  casting,  were  tolerablycorrect,  have 
become  in  time  complete  museums  of  every  kind 
of  atrooity  and  stupidity  in  the  art  of  blundering 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive.     Original 
"roses"  has  been  stereotyped  into  "noses," — 
an  ''idler*'  has  been  transformed  into  an  ''idol'' 
—what   waa   once    "witticism"    now    reads 
"crittidsm," — ^the    "fair   Fidele"    has   been 
jnperseded  by  the  "fair  Fiddler,"  and  so  on. 
ytoTSd  even  than  this,  whole  lines  have  been 
inserted  upside  down,  and  in  numerous  instances 
where  the  last  lines  of  pages  had  become  broken 
and    batteored   by  ill-nsage,    they  have   been 
ahaved  clean  away,  to  make  all  neat,  and  nothing 
rabstitated  in  their  place.    The  cause  of  a  good 
deal  of  this  mischief  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
stereotyped  plates,  in  the  mutations  of  business, 
get  into  the  hands  of  speculating  blockheads, 
who  care  for  nothing  but  turning  them  to  a  pro- 
fitable account,  and  having  no  charges  of  author- 
ship or  "  composition  "  to  defhty,  grind  ofl'  cheap 
editions  from  their  mutilated  plates  as  &st  as 
the  public  are  geese  enough  to  gobble  them  up. 
Bat  there  are  other  causes  at  work  besides  the 
cupidity  of  knaves  and  dunderheads — causes 
which  no  oare  can  guard  against  and  no  super- 
^oa  control.    One  of  these  are  the  thousand 
little  accidents  by  which  a  letter  or  a  word  of 
a  form  may  become  defaced  in  the  working.     If 
this  take  place  on  a  form  of  moveable  types,  the 
press  or  the  machine  is  stopped,  recourse  is  had 
to  the  compositor,  and  the  mischief  is  repaired  in 
two  minutes— but  if  the  injury  is  done  to  a  plate, 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  printer  has  no  means 
of  repairing  it  on  the  premises — and  if  he  have, 
he  will  pause  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  stop  his  machine,  for  it  may  be  an 
hour  or  more,  to  repair  a  trifling  damage,  whose 
repairs  will  cost  him  perhaps  from  ten  shillings 
to  a  pound.    In  most  cases  he  does  not  stop,  as 
tny  of  our  readers  may  see  by  a  minute  ex- 


amination of  any  month's  number  of  those  cheap 
serials,  which  are  weekly  publishing  by  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  which  are  worked 
from  stereotyped  plates.  "We  allude  to  them 
merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration — in  their  case 
the  damage  is  of  very  trifiling  importance,  and 
they  must  resort  to  the  cheapest  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  impression  at  a  low  price ;  but 
when  the  same  causes  of  deterioration  are  at  work 
in  the  case  of  the  old  classical  authors,  and  our 
own  standard  literature,  the  effect  is  the  reverse 
of  trifling.  Students  and  collectors  are  now 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  vices  of  the  stereo- 
tjrper's  trade ;  some  have  rigidly  purged  their 
hbraries  of  stereotyped  editions,  and  even  the 
t3rro  will  regard  with  suspicion  a  second  edition 
of  any  classic  piinted  fr^m  stereotyped  plates. 
So  well  grounded  is  the  objection  to  the  practice 
of  stereotyping  standard  works  that  it  is  fast 
fisdling  into  abeyance:  the  University  Printers 
of  O^ord  no  longer  stereotype  their  Bibles,  hut 
prefer  keeping  the  forms  standing  in  type ;  and 
the  most  respectable  publishers  in  London  will 
incur  the  expense  of  re-composition  rather  than 
subject  an  important  work  to  the  dangerous 
liabilities  of  stereotyping. 

But  to  return  to  the  opmitionB  of  the 
Printer.  The  necessity  for  rapid  printing  first 
urgentiy  felt  by  the  proprietors  of  the  IFums 
newspaper,  may  be  said  to  have  origi' 
nated  the  first  printing-machine,  which  waa 
invented  by  M.  Koenig,  a  clocknmker  from 
Saxony,  was  constructed  in  London  during  the 
years  1812-13-14,  and  began  its  work  on  the 
28th  November  of  the  last-named  year.  Im- 
provements in  this  machine  were  made  by 
Cowper,  and  a  rate  of  speed  was  obtained  equd 
to  1,800  impressions  per  hour.  In  1815,  Koenig 
set  up  a  machine  for  Bentiey,  constructed  so  as 
to  print  the  paper  on  both  sides  at  the  speed  o£ 
750  sheets  per  hour,  which  was  about  five  times 
the  speed  of  the  hand-press.  Improvements 
followed  rapidly — an  extraordinary  impetus  was 
given  to  them  by  the  discovery  ♦  of  a  new  ma- 
terial for  supplying  ink  to  the  ihce  of  the  type, 
a  material  consisting  of  glue  and  treacle  in  about 

*  This  diBoovery  was  made,  like  many  othen  of  leas 
importanoe,  by  accident.  A  carpenter,  who  waa  ako  a 
printer  in  a  amoll  way,  having  oocaitfoii  to  print  a  hmi* 
dredoardson  a  andden,  and  having  no  '«baU"iiia  fit 
condition  for  work,  extemporiMd  a  ball  by  stuffing  a  pieo9 
of  canvas  upon  which  some  flnid  glae  had  been  acciden- 
tally spilled.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  cards 
thus  printed  were  superior  to  any  he  had  hitherto  pro* 
duced,  and  bud  attde  the  glued  canvas  ibr  further  use. 
But  next  day  the  glne  was  hard  and  cracked,  and  conhl 
not  be  used.  The  thought  struck  him  that  glue  might 
be  retained  in  a  soft,  elastic  state  by  an  admiatare  of 
treacle.  He  tried  the  experiment,  and  it  succeeded  at 
once.  The  compontion  of  the  material  was  too  sample  to 
be  concealed  —in  fact,  it  betrayed  itself  by  taste  and  sineU. 
It  superseded  the  old  pelU  wherever  it  waa  introduced— • 
abated  the  hiboor  of  hand-preaawork  a  iull  fourth  by  sub- 
stituting the  roller  for  the  balls,  and  supplied  the  one 
desideratum  which  was  wanting  to  render  maohine-print< 
ing  generally  practicable. 
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equal  parts,  wbioh,  being  cast  into  rollers,  the 
rollers  are  charged  with  ink  and  made  to  reyolve 
over  the  surface  of  the  form,  upon  which  they 
distribute  it  equally.  Cowper  and  Applegarth 
now  set  up  machines  capable  of  printing  a 
thousand  sheets  an  hour  on  both  sides — and  this 
machine,  with  some  important  modifications,  yet 
maintains  its  groimd.  We  should  fail  in  the 
endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of 
its  performance  without  an  engraving.  Let  it 
suffice  to  remark  here,  that  in  printing  by  this 
machine,  the  forms  to  be  worked  are  laid  upon 
a  flat  iron  bed  which  moves  backwards  and  for- 
wards beneath  two  large  cylinders,  having  that 
part  of  their  surface  which  would  else  come  in 
contact  with  the  type  covered  with  a  blanket. 
Two  smaller  cylinders  or  drums  are  fixed  near 
the  centre  of  the  machine  above  the  large  ones, 
and  their  use  is  to  carry  the  sheets  evenly  from 
one  printing  cylinder  to  the  other.  For  the 
guidance  of  the  sheets,  and  their  retention  in  the 
right  position,  there  is  a  series  of  endless  tapes 
revolving  on  tension-  rollers,  which  tapes  em- 
brace them  firmly  in  every  part  of  their  progress. 
The  forms  pass  under  their  respective  cylmders 
at  the  precise  moment  to  present  their  inked 
surface  to  the  sheet  strained  upon  the  blanket 
by  the  tapes,  taking  the  ink  on  their  route  by 
contact  with  the  rollers  which  circulate  over 
them.  The  sheets  are  supplied  by  one  boy,  who 
feeds  them  over  the  first  cylinder,  and  received 
by  another,  who  sits  in  ftont  of  a  little  platform 
between  the  two. 

For  the  purposes  of  book-printing,  where  ac- 
curate register*  is  required,  it  is  not  perhaps 
desirable  to  increase  the  speed  of  machines  much 
beyond  a  thousand  an  hour ;  but  such  a  rate  of 
production  was  soon  found  to  be  too  slow  for 
newspapers.  Machines  were  accordingly  made, 
printing  only  one  side  of  the  paper  at  a  time, 
which  was  all  the  newspaper  proprietor  required, 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  even  five  thousand  an 
hour.  But  the  circulation  of  the  Times  de- 
manded the  production  of  copies  at  the  rate  of 
ten  thousand  an  hour.  ''  To  meet  such  a  de- 
mand required  the  abandonment  of  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  the  type-form,  and  so  to  arrange 
it  as  to  make  the  motion  continuous,  for  which 
only  the  circular  motion  could  do.  Accordingly, 
a  large  central  vertical  drum  or  cylinder — in  the 
Timet  printing-machine  this  is  sixty-four  inches 
in  diameter — ^was  set  up,  to  which  the  columns 
of  type  were  fixed.  This  drum  is  surrounded 
by  eight  cylinders,  also  placed  with  their  axes 
vertically,  upon  which  the  paper  is  carried  by 
tapes  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus,  in  every  revo- 
lution of  the  drum,  the  type-form  is  successively 
pressed  against  each  of  the  eight  cylinders ;  and 
the  type  being  successively  inked,  and  each  of 
the  eight  cylinders  supplied  with  paper,  eight 
sheets  of  paper  will  be  printed  in  each  revolution 


*  Register  is  the  exact  printing  of  every  line  in  a  page 
precisely  upon  the  impression  made  by  the  corresponding 
liD«  on  the  other  nde  of  the  sheet. 


of  the  drum.  By  this  machine  50,000  impres- 
sions have  been  tc^en  without  stopping ;  indeed, 
the  vertical  machine  is  capable  of  almost  unlimi- 
ted extension.  Mr.  Applegarth  offered  to  the  Eoyal 
Commission  of  the  Great  Exhibition  to  make  a 
machine  which,  with  the  same  rate  of  motion  as 
that  of  the  Times,  should  print  40,000  sheets  per 
hour,  or  about  eleven  sheets  between  every  two 
ticks  of  a  common  clock."  To  have  effected  this, 
he  needed  only  to  enlarge  his  central  drum  so  as 
to  have  placed  the  required  additional  number  of 
cylinders  around  it. 

As  machines  came  into  use,  it  was  found  that 
some  portion  of  the  advantage  gained  by  ra- 
pidity was  lost  in  the  quality  of  the  worL 
Books  printed  by  the  hand-press  continued  to  be 
superior  to  any  that  the  machine  could  prodacc; 
and  it  was  seen  that  the  type,  and  wood  engrav- 
ings especially,  wore  out  faster  under  the 
cylinder  than  under  the  common  press.  To 
meet  these  objections,  the  platten-machine  was 
invented,  a  most  ingenious  and  masterly  con- 
trivance, by  which  the  impression  is  obtained 
from  the  type  by  precisely  the  same  means  as 
at  the  hand  press.  Though  this  invention  may 
be  regarded  as  decidedly  successful,  inasmuch  as 
it  produces  exceUent  work — sprinters  still  find 
it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  hand-press  for  the 
execution  of  their  chefs  tFcsuvre.  The  printing 
of  wood-engravings  has  become  in  our  day 
almost  an  art — many  of  these  are  executed 
with  incredible  pains  and  at  a  serious  expense 
— justice  can  only  be  done  to  them  by  carcfal 
and  skilled  hands  experienced  in  handling  them, 
and  who  are  under  no  obligation  to  produce  a 
great  number  of  impressions  in  a  given  time. 
For  work  of  the  highest  quality  it  seems  likely 
that  the  printer  will  remain  dependent  upon  the 
skilful  management  of  his  presses,  and  not  his 
machines. 

Among  the  latest  improvements  in  machines 
we  may  allude,  in  passing,  to  an  adaptation  of 
the  letter-press  cylinder-machine  to  the  purposes 
of  lithographic  printing.  This  invention  has 
been  matured,  after  a  series  of  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive experiments,  and  is  now  working  with 
entire  success  in  a  printing-office  at  Bristol. 

Improvements  in  hand-presses,  which  have 
been  going  on  since  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, seem  to  have  been  directed  rather  towards 
improving  the  impression  taken  from  the  type 
than  to  accelerating  the  rate  of  speed.  Earl 
Stanhope  was  the  first  who  made  the  whole 
press  of  iron,  and  enabled  the  pressman  to  take 
the  impression  at  one  stroke  instead  of  two. 
Subsequent  improvers  have  done  little  more  than 
modify  his  invention  by  additions  of  trifling  im- 
portance, and  variations  as  often  for  the  worse 
as  for  the  better.  Thero  is,  however,  a  press, 
though  who  was  the  inventor  we  forget  at  this 
moment,  in  which  the  form  inks  itself,  and  by 
which  it  is  easy  for  a  single  hand  to  do  the  work 
of  two  with  ease,  which  we  happen  to  know 
from  personal  experiment  made  five-and  twenty 
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jears  ago.  It  was  at  a  press  of  this  description 
that  the  writings  of  that  moral  Malay,  Biohard 
Carlile,  were  for  the  most  part  printed. 

The  most  astonishing  feat  in  rapid  printing 
has  been  performed  by  the  Americans.  About 
ax  years  ago  a  Philadelphian  produced  a  rotary 
press,  or  rather  machine,  which  consisted  of  a 
printing  wheel,  in  the  broad  tire  of  which  a 
cavity  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
type.  This  contrivance  is  applicable  only  to  the 
printing  of  cards,  which,  being  placed  in  an 
inclined  plane,  feed  the  machine  by  their  own 
gravitation.  Each  revolution  of  the  wheel  prints 
a  card,  and  the  wheel  may  be  made  to  revolve 
five  hundred  times  in  a  minute,  by  hand  power, 
thus  producing  thirty  thousand  impressions  in 
an  hour.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  work  thus 
produced  will  bear  comparison  with  that  accom- 
plished by  the  ordinary  means — ^but  it  is  said 
to  be  as  good  as  is  required  for  pawnbroker's 
duplicates,  railway  tickets,  &c. 

Improvements  in  type-founding  have  kept 
pace  with  those  in  printing;   and  the  type- 
founder is  entitled  to  at  least  an  equal  share 
with  the  printer  in  the  praise  due  to  modem 
progress  in  the  art.     The  type  of  English  and 
Scotch  founders  is  all  that  can  be  desired — so 
far  as  beauty  and  perfection  of  form  are  con- 
cerned, their  art  has  reached  its  climax;  but 
in  the  mechanical  processes  of    casting  type 
they  are,   or   at  least  were   until  lately,   far 
surpassed  by   the    French.     So  fSax    back    as 
thirty  years  ago,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
know,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  compositor, 
who  had  distributed  his  case  full  overnight  to 
find  the   identical    metal    re-cast,   and   silver 
white,  on  returning  to  work  in  the  morning. 
French  type  was  even  then  cast  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  immediately  fit  for  use  on  leaving  the 
Diatnx,   and   of  the  smaller    characters    some 
thousands  were  cast  at  once.    English  types,  on 
the  contrary,  were,  and  in   London  foundries 
stilJ  are,  cast  one  at  a  time,  with  odd  pantomimic 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  workman  ex- 
ceedingly puzzling  to  a  spectator;    and  after 
casting  have  to  be  cut  and  pared  down  to  the 
standard  size.     This  tedious  process  of  manu- 
facture has  long  maintained  for  English  type  an 
abnormal  and  unreasonable  price — a  price  which 
enhances  the  material  to  ten  times  its  original 
value  by  the  workmanship  bestowed  upon  it. 
^ew  processes  of  casting,  analogous  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  those  pursued  in  France,  have, 
however,  been  latterly  adopted  by  some  enter- 
prising founders,  and  are  beginning  to  tell  upon 
prices,  which  competition  will  ultimately  bring 
to  a  much  lower  level. 

But  the  improvement  most  profoundly  desi- 
derated has  yet  to  be  made.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  some  invention  yet  to  be  devised  which 
shall  accelerate  the  operations  of  the  compositor. 
Composition  is  at  once  the  chief  source  of  expense 
to  the  printer,  and  the  chief  cause  of  delay  in  pub- 
hcation.  To  obviate  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these 


obstacles,  varionsmeans  have  been  resorted  to,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  Some  have  imagined 
that  the  practice  of  the  stenographer,  who  expresses 
common  words  and  terminations  by  arbitrary  signs 
made  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  pencil,  might  be 
imitated  by  the  compositor ;  and  they  have  cast 
short  common  words  and  terminations  in  single 
pieces  of  metal,  with  a  view  to  abbreviate  his 
labour.  But  the  end  has  not  answered  the 
design — the  fact  being,  that  the  compositor's  case 
is  already  sufficiently  complex  for  his  manage-' 
ment,  and  he  is  more  contused  than  assisted  by 
the  addition  of  new  characters  or  combinations. 
It  is  a  fact  that  not  one  compositor  in  a  thousand 
can  tell  with  certainty  what  he  will  find  in  each 
one  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  boxes  inta 
which  his  pair  of  cases  is  divided,  even  though' 
he  has  worked  at  the  same  cases  for  years; 
the  characters  in  use  are  too  numerous  already 
for  their  localities  to  be  completely  mastered^ 
and  the  addition  of  new  ones  is  a  source  of 
hindrance,  not  of  help. 

Some  fifteen  years  back,  an  ingenious  foreigner 
invented  a  composing  machine,  in  the  use  of 
which,  the  types  were  arranged  in  line  by  touch* 
ing  keys  similar  to  those  of  a  musical  instrument. 
It  was  adapted  for  the  use  of  children  and 
young  girls,  and  was  so  far  successful,  that  a 
well-known  cheap  periodical  was  "composed" 
by  it  for  some  time.  The  chief  objection  to  its 
use  was  the  necessity  it  exacted  for  the  attendance 
of  a  skilled  compositor  to  "  space*'  and  "  justify" 
the  several  lines  before  they  could  be  placed 
in  column.  The  objection  was  ultimately 
fatal  to  its  use,  and  the  publisher  had  to  resort 
to  the  usual  means.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  such  a  machine  should  not  efficiently 
answer  a  very  useful  end,  if  supplied  with  ap- 
propriate type  manufactured  for  the  purpose. 
Suppose  a  fount  of  type,  of  which  all  the  cha- 
racters, capitals  included,  if  capitals  be  indispen^ 
sable,  were  cast  in  the  same  body,  say  the  half 
of  the  cube,  or  "  en."  Let  the  spaces  be  of  the 
same  size,  and  let  the  punctuating  signs  perform 
the  office  of  spaces  whenever  they  were  inserted. 
Abolish  the  syllabic  division  of  words,  and  allow 
the  divisions  to  be  accidental.  Abolish  also  the 
italic,  which  the  Germans  have  not  got  and  no- 
body wants — and  mark  emphatic  words,  as  the 
Germans  do,  by  quarter-cube  spaces  between  the 
letters.  A  fount  of  type  thus  prepared  would 
require  neither  spacing  nor  justifying — the 
machine  would  deliver  Uie  lines  complete,  each 
line  containing  a  uniform  number  of  semi-cubes 
of  metal,  and  the  performer  could  range  them  in 
the  galley  as  they  were  delivered.  The  publio 
might  possibly  stare  at  the  new  shapes  which 
the  old  Roman  character  would  assume,  with 
each  letter  condensed  or  expanded  into  one  uni- 
form space,  but  what  reason  is  there  why  one 
letter  should  be  bigger  than  another  ?  Preju- 
diced people,  too,  might  rebel  against  the  acci- 
dental divisions,  which  would  affect  even  words 
of  one  syllable ;  but  all  such  prejudices  and  ob- 
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jectLOBS  woidd  vaniBh  as  the  noTelt^  of  tbe 
thing  wore  o%  and  the  advantages  denved  j&om 
it  became  perceptible  to,  and  were  participated 
by  aU. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  have  italicised 
the  words  t/  eapitau  be  indiipmuahU,  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  for  thie  purpose  we  con- 
template they  are  not-*-at  any  rate,  in  the  con- 
struction and  application  of  such  a  machine,  we 
would  do  away  with  them,  for  the  reason  that^ 
by  reducing  the  entire  nuniber  of  the  characters 
employed  to  about  thirty,  we  perceive  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  distnbutin^  machine, 
the  want  of  which  in  connezion  with  the  one 
above  alluded  to  was  severely  felt.  If  the 
characters  were  few,  each  one  might  be  nicked, 
or  notched,  at  a  di&rent  part  of  its  front  sur- 
face— ^the  situation  of  the  nick  marking  the 
character.  The  lines,  after  working,  might  be 
laid  nicks  uppermost  in  a  continuous  row — a 
series  of  points  an  ''en"  distance  from  each 
other  might  be  made  to  descend  upon  them,  each 
point  to  be  released  upon  touching  the  type— 
those  points  which  fell  in  the  nicks  or  notches 
would  not  touch  the  metal,  and  would  not  be 
released;  the  rest  might  be  then  drawn  away, 
and  all  tiiat  remained  would  be  of  one  character, 
and  would  be  swept  into  their  own  place — ^re- 
peating the  process  till  all  were  sorted.  There 
IS  no  difficulty  in  contriving  such  a  machine ;  a 
Lancashire  machinist  would  complete  it  in  a 
week.  Another  advantage  from  the  abolition  of 
ei^itals  would  be  the  facility  of  reducing  the 
body  of  the  type  and  getting  a  larger  print  into 
a  smaller  space.  We  have  no  idea  that  printing 
executed  in  such  a  way  would  supplant  the 
present  process  of  book-printing — but  it  might 
subserve  the  purposes  of  cheap  newspapers  and 
ephemeral  publications,  and  recommend  itself  to 
general  acceptance  by  the  rapidity  and  economy 
with  which  it  could  be  accomplished.  We  com- 
mend these  hints  to  the  consideration  of  men  of 
a  mechanical  genius  and  a  speculative  turn. 

It  has  been  thought  singular  that  the  Chinese, 
who  have  possessed  the  art  of  printing  in  blocks 
irom  time  immemorial,  have  never  resorted  to 
moveable  types,  or  to  printing  by  presses  or 
machines.  The  truth  is,  that  neither  moveable 
types,  presses,  nor  machines,  would  help  them 
forwiurd.  With  a  language  possessing  about 
800  characters,  moveable  types  would  be  an  un- 
manageable nuisance.  When  an  European 
prints  Chinese,  he  does  it  at  twenty  times  the 
expense  that  it  costs  the  Chinaman,  who  pays 
''such  a  thing  as  tenpence,"  for  engraving  a 
page  on  a  blo<^  of  soft  wood,  which  would  be 
destroyed  under  a  press  or  a  machine,  but  from 
which  he  can  take  as  many  impressions  as  he 
likes.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  apply  his  thin  ink 
with  one  end  of  his  brush,  lay  ms  paper  on  the 
block,  and  give  it  a  few  rubs  on  the  back  with 
the  other  end.    He  never  prints  on  both  aides, 


but  working  two  pages  at  a  time,  f<dds11ieblBiik 
sides  inwards,  and  in  binding  his  books  brings 
the  fold  to  the  fore-edge. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  considerable  hubbnb 
and  excitement  was  raised  by  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  the  process  of  anastatic  printing 
which  was  expected  to  produce  great  marvek 
It  promised  great  things — ^among  the  rest,  to 
multiply  the  drawings  of  artists  without  the 
medium  of  the  engraver.  From  some  cause  or 
other,  chiefly,  it  was  said,  because  it  was  not 
applicable  to  machine  work,  it  did  not  come 
into  use.  It  was,  in  fact,  no  new  invention,  but 
merely  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  zinco- 
graphy by  the  discovery  that,  bjr  the  use  of 
weak  nitnc-acid,  drawings  made  with  a  oertsin 
pigment,  and  sheets  of  letter-press,  eyen  after 
they  had  been  printed  for  a  considerable  time, 
could  be  accurately  transferred  to  the  xinc  plate 
and  worked  at  the  lithographic  press.  Whether, 
now  that  the  Bristol  expenmenter  has  perfected 
his  lithographic  machine,  the  anastatic  process 
will  revive  and  perform  what  it  promised,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  public  are  too  well  inured  to  scientific 
and  mechanical  marvels  to  feel  much  suiprised 
now  at  new  discoveries.  They  see  the  electric 
telegraph  printing  its  own  despatches — and  if 
they  choose  to  go  to  the  Polytechnique  Instita- 
tion,  they  can  see  a  musical  performer  printing 
his  own  extemporaneous  voluntaries  by  means 
of  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  as  he  g;iTes 
them  voice  under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
Perhaps  in  a  Httie  time  we  may  see  the  stream 
of  "  copy*'  turned  on  at  the  printing  office  at  the 
very  instant  that  the  stream  of  eloquence  is 
turned  on  at  St.  Stephen's — ^the  reporter  p»- 
forming  on  the  telegraphic  keys  instead  of  the 
slips  of  paper.  If  that  should  happen  to- 
morrow, no  one  will  think  it  worth  while  to  be 
astonished.  To  get  up  a  sensation  now  is  a 
harder  task  than  to  outrun  old  Time  in  his 
march,  or  subdue  the  lightning  to  the  service  of 
man. 

We  must  close  this  rambling  notice  of  the 
printer's  art  with  a  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Stark's 
book.  If  the  author  has  not  risen  to  the  height 
of  his  great  argument,  and  sung  the  conquests 
and  tiie  glories  of  the  press  in  elevated  strains, 
he  has  at  least  condescended  to  be  accurate, 
practical,  and  useful,  to  the  extent  of  the  narrow 
limits  he  has  assigned  himself.  For  some 
solecisms  in  syntax  let  him  stand  excosedby 
reason  of  his  evident  want  of  practice  as  s 
writer;  and  visit  the  blame  upon  the  head  of 
his  editor  "  of  the  Chiswick  Press,"  who  read 
the  proof-sheets  and  did  not  correct  them.  We 
can  commend  his  work,  notwithstanding  a  few 
trifling  faults  and  short-comings,  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  as  a  neat  compendium  of  the 
"Antecedents,  Origin,  and  Besults  of  Print- 
ing." 
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CHAPTER  L 

Thb  eartli.wa8  covered  with  bqow,  the  heayens 
with  stars;  the  moon  was  on  the  wane,  the 
winds  had  gone  to  rest.  Beloi^  all  was  still 
and  bushedf  bat  aboye^  the  firmament  was  in 
unceasing  motion:  its  little  lights  twinkled, 
sporUady  trembled,  and  smiled  like  angels'  eyes 
from  out  of  the  depths  of  eternity. 

Wrapped  in  the  white  shroud  of  winter,  and 
iixadiated  bj  the  star-lamps  of  the  great  sepnl- 
chral  yaiilt,  lay  the  village  of  Wohrden,  at  the 
Knithent  extremity  of  which  was  the  bailiff, 
Hans  WoUersien's  house.  A,  window  in  the 
broad  gable,  which  turned  out  to  a  field,  was 
open,  and  within  stood  a  young  maiden,  who, 
bom  time  to  time,  put  out  her  head,  and  glanced 
now  to  the  one  side  now  to  the  other. 

When  a  maiden  of  sixteen  stands  at  mid- 
night, in  a  severe  frosty  at  an  open  window,  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  not  ^e  stars  she  is  watching : 
the  object  of  her  hopes,  her  longings,  is  not  so 
far  off.  And  when  a  maiden  thus  waits,  you 
may  be  equally  sure  that  she  is  not  left  to  wait 
in  Tain.  In  sooth,  for  out  on  the  snow,  a  black 
speck  soon  beeame  visible ;  it  grew  larger  and 
hu^  as  it  approached,  and  proved  to  be 
B^er  of  Wimmersted,  a  handsome  young 
Ditmarsher,  famed  among  his  companions  as 
the  first  in  the  dance  and  in  the  fight  When 
he  drew  near  the  maiden  quietly  closed  the 
window^  but  did  not  fasten  it^  azid  the  young 
man  was  soon  by  her  side. 

Let  not  the  virtuous  be  shocked  at  this  appa- 
rent impropriety,  for  such  meetings  between  a 
maiden  and  her  accepted  suitor,  were  hallowed 
1^  the  time-honoured  customs  of  the  country ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  happy  couple,  who 
were  ere  long  to  be  united,  and  whose  love  had 
been  crossed  by  no  impediments,  were  soon  deep 
in  a  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  the  im- 
pending wedding :  who  were  to  be  the  guests 
invited,  what  the  probable  bridal  gifts,  what 
the  supplementary  things  to  be  purchased  for 
the  new  housekeeping,  £d.  After  a  little  while 
their  innooont  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  creaking  steps  in  the  snow  out- 
nde.  <'  Put  the  hook  on  the  window !"  whis- 
pered the  maiden  quickly.  Beimer  did  as  she 
bid  him,  and  remained  a  moment  near  the 
window  in  order  to  discover  whose  might  be 
the  large  dark  figure  that  was  seen  approaching. 
After  a  while  he  drew  back  cautiously,  and 
Beating  himself  again  beside  his  betrothed,  said, 
bat  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  jealousy : 
"Who  can  it  be?  It  seems  that  he  also  wishes 
to/«M^»."* 


"  I  dare  say  it  is  Wolf  Isebrand,''  replied  the 
maiden ;  "  he  told  me  not  long  ago,  that  he  would 
come  some  night  to  visit  me.  I  tiiought  that  he 
was  jesting,  and  answered  in  like  manner,  that 
the  nights  were  too  cold,  and  that  my  window 
had  frozen  fast  and  could  not  open." 

At  this  moment  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the 
window  and  a  voice  from  without  said :  *'  Telse 
Hansdatter  (Hans*s  daughter),  are  you  asleep  ?'' 

**  No"  answered  the  maiden,  ''  but  I  do  not 
mean  to  let  any  one  in !" 

"Nevertheless,"  rejoined  the  voice,  "I  see 
the  mark  of  footsteps  coming  towards  the  house, 
but  none  going  from  it." 

"  They  are  mine !"  interrupted  Beimer. 

"  Who  speaks  ?"  asked  Wolf. 

"  Beimer  of  Wimmerted,"  replied  the  latter. 
"  I  came  first.  Wolf  Isebrand !" 

"  Hm  ! "  muttered  Wolf,  "  you  might  have 
told  me  this  before,  little  Telse !  It  was  not 
fiEur  to  make  a  jest  of  an  honest  fellow  and  let 
him  come  for  miles  threug^  frost  and  snow, 
when  you  did  not  mean  to  let  him  in." 

"Nay,  be  not  angry,  Wolf,"  said  Telse;  <'I 
thought  that  you  spoke  in  jest,  for  people  have 
said  that  you  were  good  friends  with  Yiben 
Marie,  and  as  she  dwells  nigh  by,  you  have  not 
gone  fru:  out  of  your  way  by  coming  here." 

"A  plague  upon  Yiben  Marie,"  growled 
Wolf,  "  she  has  also  singled  out  such  a  smooth- 
faced youngster  with  down  upon  his  chin." 

Beimer  now  sprang  to  the  window  exclaim* 
ing,  angrily,  "  Down  may  soon  become  beard, 
Wolfe  Isebrand,  and  a  smooth  face  is  aa  good  aa 
a  pitted  one !" 

"Hush !"  interrupted  Telse;  "  no  quarrelling, 
Beimer !  You  must  behave  yourself! — go  from 
the  window."  He  obeyed,  and  she  continued: 
"Wolf  Isebrand,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
trutii ;  Beimer  and  I  are  betrothed,  and  we  are 
to  be  married  in  a  fortnight." 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  good  luck  to  yon !"  re- 
joined Isebrand,  in  his  gruffest  tone:  "it  may 
happen,  however,  that  Beimer  will  have  some- 
thing else  to  adnk  of  before  then — good  n^t  V* 
"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  asked  Telse. 
"  People  say  that  we  are  to  have  war,"  an- 
swered Beimer ;  "  the  Holstein  gentlemen  want 
once  more  to  measure  their  lances  with  our 
leaping  poles." 

"Is  that  all!"  said  the  Ditmarah  maiden; 
"  then  they  will  be  beaten  again  as  usual." 

"So  think  I,  also,"  said  the  young  man;  "but 

this  time  it  seems  we  are  to  be  honoured  with 

l«rdly  guests— Duke  Frederick  and  his  brother, 

the  King  of  Denmark." 

Again  the  conversation  was  intermptedby  a 


•  -To  window*'— the 
oni  noeUimal  vkitib 


appelktioiiffivcii  to  these  iiiiio-h*^P  &^  ^^  window,  and  avoice  sayiuff: 
I     "Tdse  Hansdatter,  are  you  aaleep  r" 
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"  What  now  ?"  whispered  Reimer.  "  It 
seems  that  all  the  young  men  in  Wiihrden  have 
a  mind  to  femtre  here  to-night." 

"  Telse  r*  again  cried  the  voice,  in  a  louder 
tone,  "are  you  asleep?" 
*   "  Yes  1"   6Ui8wered  the  merry  girl,  with  a 
suppressed  titter,  whispering  at  the  same  time 
to  her  happy  lover,  that  it  was  Carsten  Holm. 

"  Since  you  are  talking  in  your  sleep,"  now 
said  the  voice  outside,  "perhaps  you  can  also 
walk  in  your  sleep,  and  open  the  window  for  me?" 

"No,"  said  Telse,  "I  cannot  do  that,  for  I 
am  just  dreaming  that  there  is  a  sneaking, 
mealy-mouthed  cat  outside." 

"  Come,  don't  teaze  me  any  longer,  sweet 
one,"  said  the  former,  in  an  insinuating  voice, 
"  but  open  the  window  for  me.  You  know  I 
mean  honestly  by  you." 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Telse,  "just  as  honestly 
as  you  meant  by  Ancke  Delve,  whom  you  talked 
over  and  then  deserted.  I  know  you  well, 
Carsten  Holm !" 

"Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,"  an- 
swered Holm ;  "  but  tell  me,  among  other 
things,  why  you  gave  me  leave  to  visit  you 
to-night?" 

"To  make  you  tired  of  running  after  me, 
and  to  get  rid  of  you  once  for  all." 

"  A  Siousand  devils ! "  exclaimed  the  baffled 
suitor ;  "  has  the  minx  dared  to  bring  me  here 
on  a  fooFs  errand?" 

"No  abu«e!"  here  interposed  Reimer,  with 
rising  ire,  while  Telse,  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
pacify  him,  put  her  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and 
bid  him  be  silent:  but  Reimer  would  not  be 
restrained,  and  continued — "  Take  yourself  off, 
you  flour-thief,  or  I  will  make  you  whirl  round 
uke  the  wings  of  your  own  mill  on  the  snow  out 
yonder,  until  your  bones  ache." 

"  Reimer,  Reimer !"  remonstrated  the  young 
girl,  "  it  is  the  rich  Holm  from  Heide  you  are 
speaking  to.  He  is  high  in  favour  with  the 
citizens,  and  his  word  is  considered  as  good  as 
gold." 

"  Ha,  ha !  is  that  it  ?"  now  exclaimed  Holm, 
"you  had  company  before  I  arrived.  He  that 
comes  first,  is  flrst  served ;  that  is  no  more  than 
fair.  But  who  is  he  that  speaks  so  lovingly  to 
me  ?  If  my  ears  serve  me  right,  the  voice  is 
that  of  Reimer  of  Wimmersted  ?" 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  latter ;  "  and 
here  are  two  flsts  which  likewise  belong  to  him. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  try  what  they  are  good 
for,  stop  a  bit  out  there." 

"Another  time,  good  friend ! "  replied  the 
miller.  "Spare  your  fists  just  now,  for  we 
may  soon  st^d  in  need  of  as  many  as  we  can 
muster.  And  you,  young  maiden,  who  are  so 
afraid  of  men,  be  not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
make  your  wedding-dress ;  you  may,  perchance, 
get  something  else  to  think  of.  Qood  night  to 
you  both  1 "  Accompanying  his  words  with  a 
loud  and  scoffing  laugh,  the  second  disappointed 
suitor  now  went  his  way. 


"He  was  angry,"  said  Telse,  "and  I  m 
sorry  he  discovered  that  you  were  here;  for  who 
knows  what  harm  he  may  contrive  to  do  you? 
but  you  always  flame  up  like  a  bundle  of  flax 
that  has  been  set  on  fire." 

"I  snap  my  fingers  at  him,"  answered 
Reimer.  "What  harm  can  he  do  me,  that 
meal-tub  ? "     ^ 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  sighed  Telse;  "  but 
something  tells  me  that  evil  will  befall  us  from 
that  quarter." 

"  Strange  girl ! "  said  Reimer ;  "  a  little  while 
ago  so  bold,  and  now  so  crestfallen.  Let  me 
kiss  away  those  fears ! " 

"No,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  earnest 
voice.  "Behave  yourself  Reimer!  I  never 
saw  you  thus  before;  shall  I  call  &ther? 
There,  now  go!  out  of  the  window  with  you !" 

"Well,  good  night!"  grumbled  the  young 
man,  reluctantly  letting  go  her  hand ;  "  but  in  a 
fortnight,  HoeMity  ja  Eoehtit,  jucheiT  (Wed- 
ding, yes  wedding,  huzza!)  Shouting  this 
burden  of  a  Ditmarsh  wedding  song,  he  jumped 
out  of  the  window,  and  danced  memly  over  the 
snow  towards  his  home. 

Telse  rose,  went  to  the  window,  and  followed 
him  witli  her  eyes,  but  long  after  he  was  out  of 
sight,  she  could  still  hear  him  whistling  and 
singing,  **Juchei/  Hbchtit,  ja  Hochiit  u  k^  f' 
Closing  the  window,  the  maiden  murmmied: 
"  ffochtity  ja  Sbchtit  /"  and  a  soft  sigh  upheared 
her  virgin  bosom. 


CHAPTER  II. 

iN^EVEB  before  had  the  castle  of  Melbek  held 
within  its  walls  so  many  lordly  guests.  There 
was  King  Hans,  the  sovereign  of  three  king- 
doms, and  his  brother,  Buke  Frederick  of 
Holstein ;  their  sister's  sons,  the  Counts  Adolph 
and  Otto  of  Oldenburg,  besides  more  than  two 
thousand  Danish,  Holstein,  and  German  knights. 
Every  room  in  the  spacious  castle  was  fall,  and 
in  the  adjacent  village  the  peasants  had  hecn 
turned  out  of  their  homes  to  make  room  for 
squires,  grooms,  and  other  attendants. 

Turmoil  and  confusion  reigned  throughout 
the  building:  the  sounds  of  boisterous  mirth, 
of  clashing  beakers,  of  noisy  brawls,  were  heard 
on  all  sides,  except  in  the  largest  hall,  where 
the  mighty  princes  were  assembled.  There 
greater  decorum  prevailed,  and  a  man  might 
hear  his  own  words.  At  the  lower  end  of  a  long 
oaken  table,  covered  with  a  silver-fringed  cloth, 
sat  the  host — ^the  aged,  but  still  robust  and  stal- 
wart Hennk  Eanzan ;  in  the  high  seat,  at  the 
upper  end,  sat  the  sovereign  of  the  three  north- 
em  kingdoms,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
victory  over  the  rebellious  Swedes.  On  his 
right  and  left  were  the  Duke,  the  Counts  of  Ol- 
denburg, and  the  leaders  in  the  coming  war. 
That  this  war  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, will  be  readily  imagined. 

Several  toasts  had  already  be^  proposed  oA 
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reqxmded  to,  when  Duke  Tiecteriok  again  rose, 
mih  his  beaker  in  his  hand,  and  turning  to  the 
king,  said: 

"  My  lord  and  brother,  I  now  pledge  you  as 
master  of  DitmarBhen!"  He  then  dndned  his 
Luge  beaker,  and  the  King  seizing  his,  replied : 

"I  thank  yon,  brother;  and  promise  that  you 
shall  go  halves  with  me !" 

The  whole  company  now  rose  to  do  honour  to 
the  toast ;  but  £nud  Gioe,  Lord  of  Krenkerup, 
and  Supreme  Magistrate  in  Lolland,  who  was  the 
hat  to  empty  hu  cup,  on  sitting  down  again, 
mumbled  to  himself : 

"A  wise  man  does  not  barrow  money  on  the 
skill " 

''Until  he  has  slain  the  bearP'  put  in  his 
neighbour  £bbe  Geed,  in  a  louder  voiee,  so  that 
Be?eral  of  the  Holstein  nobles  probably  overheard 
him,  although  they  may  not  have  understood 
the  Danish  proverb.  But  the  King  both  heard 
and  understood  the  latter  part  of  it ;  for  kings 
have  sometimes  long  ears  as  well  as  long 
fingers. 

''Is  the  goat*  afraid  of  the  bear  ?"  he  asked 
in  Danish,  while  the  conversation  generally  was 
carried  on  in  German. 

"No,  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  Danish 
knight;  "  but  methinksit  is  wiser  to  look  be£»re 
you  leap^  than  to  look  after  you  have  lost  your 
footing :  I  mean,  also,  that  no  enemy  ought  to 
be  demised,  and  that  prudence  is  no  vice.  It 
may  happen  that  goat's  blood  will  not  be  the 
most  precious  that  will  flow  in  this  struggle." 

"What does  he  say?"  aaked  Count  Otto  of 
Oldenburg,  of  his  cousin,  the  Duke. 

"  He sayv,"  replied  thelatter,  oontemptnously, 
"  that  we  had  better  do  homage  to  the  Marsh 
peasants,  and  humbly  kiss  the  hands  of  their 
eight-and-fijrty  syndics." 

The  Duke's  reply  raised  a  general  laugh,  and 
Hans  Ahlefeldt,  who  had  been  chosen  to  bear 
the  celebrated  Dannebrog,t  exclaimed,  in  a 
mocking  tone : — 

**  fie  who  would  visit  the  Marshes  must  not 
have  a  hare  tied  to  his  tail." 

^A.  hare  at  the  head  may  be  as  bad!"  re- 
joined Ebbe  Geed,  quietly. 

The  hitter  sarsasm  did  not  Ml  to  the  ground : 
the  Danes  and  the  Germans  laughed ;  but  the 
Hblsteiaers  bit  their  lips,  for  the  circumstance 
alluded  to,  when  a  hare  drove  an  army  of  Hoi* 
steiners  out  of  Ditmarsh,  was  a  sore  point  in 
their  memory.  The  ev^it  in  question  took 
pkce  as  foUows : — As  the  army  was  advancing, 
a  haiB  was  aoddsiitally  started  in  front  of  the 
vanguard.     On  seeing  this,  the  zealous  sports- 

*  Allusion  to  tlie  wnne  of  Ooed,  which  is  the  Duikh 
ibrgpat 

t  The  oatioaal  flag^  of  the  DiEuieBL  The  one  mod  on 
tl^  ooemoa,  and  kMt  in  the  ensuing  war,  was  sapposed 
to  be  the  identical  banner  which,  hy  a  pions  fraud  of  the 
Danish  bishop,  Absalon,  descended  from  Heaven  to  the 
Danish  atmy,  when  engaged  in  battle  against  the  heathen 
ftvoniaDs.-— 2VaM. 


men  among  the  kinghtB  raised  the  tally-ho ;  on 
hearing  which,  the  troops  in  tiie  rear,  thinking 
that  the  Ditmarsfaers  were  attacking  the  front, 
made  a  halt,  and  drew  back.  The  whole  army 
was  thus  thrown  into  conAuion,  and  the  enemy, 
who  lay  in  ambush,  availed  themselves  of  this, 
and  completely  routed  the  Holsteiners. 

The  King,  anxious  to  prevent  wranglings  and 
contentions  between  the  Danes  and  the  Hol- 
steiners, now  again  seized  his  glass,  and  nodding 
to  Ahlefeldt,  said,  in  a  grave  tone,  "  This  is  to 
your  success  in  gaining  the  estates  of  Meldorp 
Monastery ! " 

"  I  congiatulate  you.  Sir  Abbot ! "  cried  the 
Duke,  memly ;  and  the  conversation  was  thus 
tamed  into  a  different  channel. 

^'Beverend  father,"  said  the  young  Count 
Adolphe  of  Oldenburg  to  the  abbot  elect,  **  wa 
pro  nobie,  when  you  say  your  first  mass." 

**  And,"  added  his  brother,  "  give  us  absolu* 
tion  for  our  future  sins ! " 

"  Absolve  yourself  first,  gracious  lord,"  an- 
swered Ahlefeldt,  in  the  same  tone,  "  when  you 
become  abbot  in  Lunden ! " 

"But,  honoured  Sirs,"  now  exclaimed  the 
King,  <'if  you  are  all  to  be  priors,  and  abbots, 
and  monks,  what  am  I  to  be  ? " 

"Pope,  my  liege  and  broths!"  cried  the 
Duke;  "  Pope  of  Ditmarsh  !  " 

"  And  I,"  said  Count  Otto,  "  I  will  be  iSather- 
confessor  in  a  nunnery ! " 

This  jesting  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued 
long,  had  not  the  young  Breide  Kanzan,  son  of 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  entered  and  announced 
that  two  ambassadors  had  arrived  fifom  the  Dit- 
marshers,  and  were  waiting  in  the  court-yard 
below,  until  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  and  the  Duke. 

"Ambassadors!"  said  the  Buke,  scoffing; 
"  have  peasants  also  ambassadors  ?  " 

Count  Otto  of  Oldenburg  rose,  and  going  to 
the  window,  said :  "  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
sort  of  animals  these  Marshmen  are." 

"Well,  what  are  they  like?"  cried  his 
brother,  who  remained  seated  at  the  table. 

•*  They  are  large,  broad-backed,  and  well  fed," 
answered  Otto,  from  the  window ;  "  and  black 
as  crows  from  head  to  foot.  If  they  are  to  get 
through  a  common  door,  it  must  be  sideways, 
for  each  is  clad  in  at  least  six  jerkins  and  a  dozen 
pair  of  hose." 

"  Very  suitable  winter  attire,"  said  the  Duke ; 
"ask  them,  my  good  Banzan,  what  it  is  they 
desire." 

"  I  have  already  done  so,  my  lord ;  but  was 
told  in  answer,  that  they  had  orders  to  deliver 
their  message  to  none  but  the  King  and  your 
Highness." 

"Audacious  churls!"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
"  if  they  were  come  to  make  submission — ^" 

"  Who  knows,"  said  the  King,  "  if  my  lord 
and  brother  think  as  I,  we  will  not  refuse  them 
the  desired  audience.  At  home  it  is  my  wont 
to  admit  the  least  of  my  subjects  who  may  wish 
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to  speak  to  me*— shall  we  not  then  hear  what 
these  boors  may  have  to  say }" 

"As  you  deem  fit,  my  liege,"  answered  the 
Duke ;  "  but  I  know  beforehand  that  we  shall 
hear  nothing  but  senseless  complaints  and  im- 
pertinent speeches;  howerer,  as  the  interview 
may  perchance  amuse  such  of  our  guests  as  have 
never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  our  high  and  mighty  marsh 
peasants,  let  us  have  them  up,  Sir  Count." 

Breide  Banzan  left  the  room,  and  soon  after 
returned  with  the  two  envoys,  who,  holding 
their  broad-brimmed  hats  in  their  hands,  re- 
spectAilly  took  up  their  position  within  the 
door»  but  gave  no  signs  of  tmiidity  or  embarrass- 
ment. The  Duke,  whose  back  was  turned  to- 
wards them,  spoke  to  them  over  his  shoulder : 
"Have  the  rulers  in  Ditmarsh  received  our 
declaration  of  war  ?  And  what  say  they  to  it  ? 
Do  they  still  obstinately  persist,  or  have  they 
^en  counsel,  and  sent  you  to  sue  for  peace  and 
pardon  ?" 

The  oldest  of  the  ambassadors,  a  man  but 
little  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  and  tall  and 
robust  of  figure,  replied :  "  Most  gracious  Duke ! 
In  the  name  of  the  eight-and-forty  syndics,  the 
bailiffii,  the  jurymen,  and  the  commonalty,  we 
entreat  you  and  your  royal  brother,  not  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  country " 

"  Peace  and  quiet !"  inteirupted  the  Duke 
in  a  rage,  turning  round  abruptly  on  his  chair, 
"peace  and  quiet?  That  is  what  we  desire  for 
our  subjects,  but  what  you  daily  violate  and 
disturb  ,*  no  man  can  travel  unmolested  through 
your  country,  and  no  ship  pass  your  piratical 
coasts  in  safety." 

"  There  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  my 
lord  Duke,"  answered  the  Ditmarsher;  "  and  we 
will  not  deny  that  disturbances  may  have  taken 
place  here  and  there." 

"Well !"  again  interrupted  the  Duke,  "  and 
when  did  your  wise  and  just  bailifEs,  and  syndics, 
and  jurymen,  ever  attempt  to  notice  such  dis- 
turbances, as  you  please  to  term  murder  and 
robbery.  Name  to  me,  if  you  can,  a  single 
instance  in  which  ihe  violators  of  the  peace 
have  been  punished  by  you  ?" 

"Oracious  my  lord !"  rejoined  the  envoy, 
"  when  broils  and  tumults  take  place,  there  are 
mostly  &ult8  on  both  sides ;  but  it  is  the  custom 
among  our  neighbours  to  make  tis  bear  the 
blame  not  only  of  our  own  sins  but  of  others 
also;  and  if  a  misdeed  be  committed  far  or  near, 
it  is  directly  said  that  it  was  a  Ditmarsher  who 
did  it." 

"Because  it  is  almost  ever  so!"  said  the 
Duke ;  "  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire — ^you 
are  a  quarrelsome,  a  cruel,  and  a  treacherous 
people !" 

"  Treacherous !"  here  exclaimed  the  younger 


*  This  cnstom  was  maintainod  among  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  oonstitutloiMl 
riffime  in  1848*~2Vasi«. 


of  the  envoys,  the  blood  rushing  into  his  broad 
face ;  but  with  an  effort  he  checked  his  rising 
ire,  and  said  no  more. 

"Yes,  treacherous,"  continued  the  Duke. 
"Not  content  with  murdering  andpluidering 
within  your  own  land-marks,  how  often  hare 
you  not,  in  the  midst  of  peace  or  truce,  made 
hostile  raids  into  my  royal  brother's  territorieg, 
or  into  mine,  and  burnt,  and  ravaged,  and 
murdered." 

"  Such  things  have  taken  place  occasionallj," 
answered  the  dder  Ditmarsher ;  "  but  the  actors 
have  been  single  individuals,  families,  or  pa- 
rishes, who,  without  the  knowledge,  and  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  our  authorities,  bare 
undertaken  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs,  having 
in  vain  sought  redress  for  them  from  your  aatho- 
rities." 

The  Duke  knit  his  brow,  and  again  turned  his 
back  upon  the  envoys :  "  The  same  excuses,  the 
same  subterfuges  as  ever ! "  he  cried.  "  But  we 
did  not  admit  you  to  our  presence  to  bandy  words 
with  you;  but  to  learn  whether  you  will  aooept 
the  proffered  terms  of  peace." 

"  These  terms  are  neither  harsh  nor  unjust/' 
said  the  Xing.  "Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
armaments  we  have  made,  we  demand  no  more 
than  five  thousand  merks  in  addition  to  the  five 
thousand  we  stipulated  for  in  Bendsburg,  and 
your  consent  to  tlie  construction  of  fortificatioDS 
on  the  tluee  points  indicated,  the  expenses  for 
which  to  be  borne  b^  ourselves. 

"  Boyal  Sir,"  replied  the  younger  Ditmanher, 
a  man  with  a  dark  and  daring  expression  of 
countenance,  "  we  Ditmarshers  acknowledge  no 
sovereign  but  God,  and  no  protector  bat  the 
lord  biSiop  of  Bremen.'  We  will  pay  you  no 
tribute,  for  that  would  be  to  declare  ourselves 
your  subjects.  And  we  will  allow  no  fortifica- 
tions to  be  raised  in  our  land,  for  that  would  be 
to  forge  fetters  for  ourselves." 

"For  what  then  have  you  come  hither?*' 
exclaimed  the  Duke,  furiously. 

"  To  solicit  and  to  offer  peace,"  answered  the 
elder  envoy. 

"To  solicit  and  to  offer  war,  you  mean," 
sneered  Duke  Frederick ;  "  and  that  you  shall 
have !  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,  joa 
may  withdraw." 

"  listen  to  a  piece  of  good  advice,  your  HigH- 
ness,"  now  said  the  younger  of  the  men,  coldly. 

"Ho,  ho!  good  advice!"  cried  the  Duke, 
sooffingly.  "  Such  is  not  always  to  be  had, 
therefore  speak  out  my  masters !" 

"  We  Ditmarshers,"  resumed  the  other,  drily, 
"  have,  ftx>m  time  immemorial,  vindicated  our 
liberty,  and  defended  our  country,  with  our  own 
strengtii  and  the  aid  of  the  Almighfy.  for 
these  ancient  and  valued  possessions  we  hs^ 
determined  to  fight  till  our  last  man  fUls;  and 
rather  than  surrender  to  any  earthly  eneiny,  we 
will  bury  ourselves,  our  women  and  children, 
our  dwellings  and  our  lands,  and  all  we  pos- 
sess, in  the  sea.     High-bom,  Boyal  FrinccS) 
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Connta,  Enights,  and  Nobles !  why  will  you  turn 
jour  gloriouB  weapons  against  us  poor  peasants  ?" 
At  this  joncture,  an  almost  imperceptible  smile 
played  round  the  Hps  of  the  speaker.  **  In  com- 
bat with  us  you  can  win  neither  honour  nor 
booty.  Should  you  be  victorious,  it  will  re- 
dound but  little  to  your  glory,  that  three  great 
kingdoms  and  a  duchy,  which  can  muster  three 
times  as  many  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  the 
Marshes,  have  been  able  to  reduce  a  score  of 
open  villages ; «  and  the  booty  will,  at  all  events, 
be  scant,  ^r  the  little  we  possess  we  mean  to 
take  with  us  in  death.  But  should  fortune  turn 
against  our  enemies,  and  it  please  God  and  our 

Lady  to  stand  by  the  oppressed '*     He 

paused  one  moment,  drew  up  his  bushy  brows, 
which  had  until  then  almost  entirely  concealed 
his  eyes,  and  looked  proudly  round  on  the  as- 
sembled lords.  "  This  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  the  gentry  of  Holstein  have  walked  faster 
out  of  the  marshes  than  they  walked  in,  and 
that  the  number  of  those  who  returned  home  was 
not  so  great  as  of  those  who  sallied  forth  to  the 
battle.  It  has  happened  before  this  that  a  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Holstein  has  lost  his  life  and  his 
army  in  our  swamps." 

During  this  speech,  the  greater  number  of 
the  guests  had  risen  from  the  table,  and  had 
formed  a  semicircle  round  the  envoys,  some 
eyeing  them  with  scornful  glances,  others,  par- 
ticularly among  the  youngsters,  scanning  their 
dress  with  impertinent  curiosity.  The  King, 
the  two  Danish  Knights,  Knud  Gioe  and  £bbe 
Geed,  and  a  foreign  warrior,  were  the  only  ones 
that  had  retained  their  seats.  When  the  speaker 
had  concluded,  the  long-suppressed  indignation  of 
bis  hearers  burst  forth  :  "He  dares  to  threaten 
—the  boor  dares  to  threaten !  They  defy  us — 
they  challenge  us !"  exclaimed  numerous  voices. 

"  If  it  were  in  my  country,"  said  a  German 
Wght,  "  we  would  hang  up  the  rascals  without 
^her  ceremony." 

"Is  there  no  hemp  in  Holstein  for  such 
necb?"  asked  another. 

^'It  would  serve  the  fellows  right  to  cut  a 
slice  oflf  the  noses  they  carry  so  high !"  ex- 
claimed a  third. 

Duke  Frederick,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
BuiTounding  throng,  went  close  up  to  the  Bit- 
^^"irshers,  and  measuring  them  with  furious 
glances,  said :  "  What  prevents  me  from  punish- 
ing your  audacity  with  death  ?" 

"Respect  for  your  own  honour,"  answered 
the  elder,  "  and  fear  of  our  countrymen's  ven- 
geance," added  the  younger,  with  foolhardy 
boldness. 

"Pear!"  cried  the  enraged  Duke.  "Count 
Henrik  Banzan,  have  you  in  the  castle  a  rope 
•trong  enough  to  bear  tiiese  clodhoppers?" 
^^  But  his  royal  brother  now  rose  and  said : 
"The peasants  are  right ;  our  honour  demands 
w«t  we  should  send  them  home  unmolested. 
Brother  Frederick,  it  beseems  you  not  to  be 
wused  to  anger  by  such  as  they." 


The  Duke  returned  to  his  chair  in  silence ; 
and,  one  by  one,  the  others  followed  his  example. 
But  the  foreign  officer,  before  alluded  to,  who 
had  hitherto  not  uttered  a  word,  but  had  the 
more  zealdusly  attacked  a  wild  boards  head  that 
was  placed  before  him,  now  seemed  at  length  to 
have  finished  his  meal,  and  pushing  back  the 
heavy  silver  dish,  from  which  he  had  been  help- 
ing himself,  he  rose.  He  was  a  man  of  middle 
age  and  gigantic  stature,  with  a  tanned  and 
pitted  face,  black,  curly  hair,  grey  eyebrows,  and 
large  hazel  eyes:  ''Is  Ditmarsh  linked  with 
chains  to  Heaven,"  he  muttered,  "since  they 
make  such  ado  about  taking  it  ?  Here  are  pre- 
parations enough  for  subduing  a  kingdom ;  and 
I  and  my  Guards  alone  will  take  the  marshes  on 
our  conscience!" 

He  here  gave  utterance  to  some  hollow  tones 
that  sounded  like  laughter,  but  not  a  muscle  in 
his  rugged  face  moved. 

"  Waer  dy  Buerl  wenn  min  Garde  humtP^ 
—(Take  care  of  thyself,  peasant,  when  my 
guards  come). 

The  young  Ditmarsher  looked  steadfastly  at 
him,  and  said  quietly,  but  significantly :  **  Youker 
Slenitz,  there  are  pitfalls  in  the  Marshes  !" 

Glancing  disapprovingly  at  him,  his  elder 
companion  said,  in  an  undertone :  ''  Guard  your 
tongue.  Wolf  Isebrand,  that  we  may  get  hence 
with  unbroken  bones  !"  Then  advancing  a  few 
steps  towards  the  Duke,  he  said,  so  as  only  to  be 
heard  by  the  latter  and  the  King :  ''  Royal  Sirs, 
I  would  fain  say  a  few  words  to  you  from 
myself!" 

The  Duke  rose,  looked  sharply  at  him  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  said  :  *'  You  may  follow 
me  into  the  adjoining  room." 

When  there,  the  Ditmarsher  began  as  follows : 
"  Gracious  my  Lord,  it  was  much  against  my 
own  will  and  wish  that  I  undertook  this  pre- 
sumptuous embassy ;  my  obstinate  countrymen 
are  hurrying  towards  tiheir  own  perdition,  this 
I  and  a  few  others  clearly  see;  but  our 
voices  have  remained  unheeded,  and  we  no 
longer  venture  openly  to  express  what  we  think. 
My  name  is  Carsten  Holm,  I  am  a  citizen  of 
Hoide,  and  a  miller  by  trade.  By  dint  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  I  have  secured  a  little 
independence,  and,  if  your  Highness  will  insure 
me  against  molestation  and  plunder,  when  you 
have  conquered  the  country,  I  wiU  reveal  to 
you  the  measures  of  defence  planned  by  my 
countrymen,  and  point  out  to  you  the  easiest 
way  of  attaining  your  object." 

"  In  as  far  as  you  speak  the  truth,"  replied 
the  Duke,  ''  I  promise  you,  in  my  own  and  my 
royal  brother's  name,  freedom  and  security  for 
your  person  and  your  property.  Let  me  hear 
what  you  have  to  reveal." 

"  The  Ditmarshers,"  said  Carsten  Holm,  ''  ex- 
pect the  attack  from  the  usual  quarter,  along 
the  road  to  Nordhamme,  which  they  have, 
therefore,  strongly  fortified,  and  where  they 
mean  to  station  their  principal  force.    My  ad- 
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Ticeis,  therefore,  that  joa  send  a  small  detach- 
ment in  this  direction  to  mask  your  move- 
ments, but  that  you  proceed  with  the  bulk  of 
the  army  from  Wilstermarsh,  through  Vindberg, 
direct  to  Meldorp,  where,  I  answer  for  it,  you 
will  meet  with  but  very  alight  resistance ;  for 
the  small  number  of  mercenaries  posted  there 
will  fly  at  the  first  volley.  "WTien  this,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  country,  is  in  your  hands,  and 
you  proceed  there  with  a  little  wholesome  severity 
— the  other  towns  will  be  panic-stricken,  and 
will  surrender  at  your  first  summons.  How- 
ever, should  the  war-party,  nevertheless,  pre- 
vail, you  may  expect  to  find  the  whole  force  of 
the  country  assembled  close  to  Heide,  or  Lun- 
den.  In  tiiis  case,  you  must  not  tarry  at  Nord- 
hamme,  but  push  on  through  Hemingstedt  to 
Heide.  When  you  arrive  there  as  victor,  then 
remember,  my  gracious  lord,  what  you  have  pro- 
mised me !" 

The  Duke  renewed  his  promise,  and  then  led 
him  back  to  his  companion,  who,  in  the  mean- 
while, surrounded  by  the  young  Counts  of  Ol- 
denburg, and  several  of  tiie  other  gentlemen, 
stood  with  calm,  unabashed  mien,  answering 
their  gibes  and  taunts,  now  with  an  ironical 
smile,  now  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and 
now  with  a  look  of  defiance.  The  King,  to- 
gether with  Hans  Ahlefeldt  and  Yonker  Slenitz, 
the  commander  of  the  Saxon  Guard,  had  with- 
drawn to  another  room  to  consult  about  the  im- 
pending military  operations. 

The  two  envoys  were  now  dismissed,  and 
sent  back  to  the  frontiers  under  safe  escort,  but 
not  until  they  had  been  exposed  to  numerous 
insults  from  the  Holstcin  soldiers,  who  could 
not  be  restrained  by  military  discipline  from 
giving  utterance  to  their  deep-rooted  national 
hatred.  £bbe  Geed,  who  commanded  the  escort, 
formed  of  three  hundred  Jutland  horse,  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  enraged  and  half- 
drunken  Holsteiners  back.  Several  of  these 
even  attempted  to  break  through  the  ranks  of 
the  horsemen,  and,  when  driven  back  by  smart 
blows  from  the  Jutlandors*  swords,  one  of  them 
began  to  hum  the  old  satirical  song  about  the 
Danes  :  '*  GrUiz  und  ffrutz "  (Porridge,  and 
always  porridge).  But  Ebbe  Geed,  who  heard 
him,  ran  his  lance-pole  so  violently  against  the 
singer,  that  he  upset  him  in  the  mud,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  singing  for  that  time.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Breide  B.anzan  and  several  other  Hol- 
stein  nobles,  this  beginning  would  no  doubt  have 
led  to  a  bloody  end,  but  as  it  was,  they  reached 
in  safety  the  frontiers,  where  the  envoys  were 
received  by  their  countrymen. 

On  taking  leave.  Wolf  Isebrand  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  Danish  knight,  and  said :  ''I  thank 
you  for  your  pleasant  company  and  ifor  faithful 
escort ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  my  gratitude,  I  would 
honestly  advise  you,  in  case  you  can  do  so  with 
honour,  to  refrain  from  visiting  Ditmarshen  this 
time ;  and  I  add,  the  sincere  hope  that  we  two 
may  not  meet  again." 


Ebbe  Geed  shook  bis  hand  heartily,  smiled, 
and  said :  **  Man  to  man,  is  always  well  met" 
Then,  turning  his  horse,  he  retraced  his  way, 
followed  by  his  troop,  to  Melbek  Castle. 


CHAPTEB   lU. 

Iv  the  market-place  in  Heide,  the  most  exten- 
sive, perhaps,  in  the  world,  were  assembled  more 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ditmanhen. 
How  different  was  the  scene  presented  here,  to 
that  which  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  Melbek! 
There  the  old,  frowning,  gloomy  castle,  with 
its  lofty  towers,  its  battlements  and  barbicuia, 
its  thick  and  solid  walls,  its  deep-lyrog  window 
embrasures,  its  narrow  court-yai^  defended  bj 
double  moats  and  double  ramparts,  preae&ted 
itself  like  a  threatening  symbol  of  aristocntic 
pride  and  lordly  dominion — at  one  and  the  Bame 
time  a  fortress  and  a  prison,  suiroonded  by 
wooded  slopes  and  grassy  dales.  And  within, 
what  Hfe,  what  revelry,  what  pomp,  and  what 
magnificence !  All  the  court-yards  were  thronged 
with  warriors  in  shining  coats  of  mail,  with 
henchmen  in  many-coloured  garments,  with  am- 
munition-waggons and  war-steeds,  all  in  bosr, 
bustling,  incessant  movement.  In  the  haUa 
were  crowds  of  magnificent  nobles,  in  olken 
jerkins,  with  tight  deeves,  and  slashed  at  the 
shoulder,  and  long,  close-fitting  silken  hoee  of 
the  most  brilliant  colours — ^red,  yellow,  green, 
and  blue,  and  thickly-padded  on  the  hipe,  with 
broad- toed  shoes,  with  immense  bows  of  ribbon, 
with  rich  lace  collars,  and  with  rings,  armlets, 
and  chains  of  gold,  and  all  of  oostiy  workman- 
ship. 

Any  one  suddenly  transplanted  hence  to 
Heide,  might  have  thought  himself  removed  to 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  world,  or  to  a  different 
and  remote  period  of  time.  The  open  town  witb 
its  low  houses,  its  extensive  market-pbce,  and 
the  wide  spreading  plains  that  surrounded  it, 
seemed  to  speak  of  ubertv  and  peace,  of  bum* 
bleness  and  fhigality,  and  many  other  virtues 
appertaining  to  tiie  golden  age  of  the  past  Bat 
this  impression  was  only  true  as  regards  hberty; 
on  all  the  other  points  there  might  be  much  to 
correct.  With  their  neighbours  the  Banes,  the 
Northfrisians,  and  the  Holsteiners,  the  Dit- 
marshers  were  in  a  state  of  almost  constant 
warfare;  but  if  an  interval  of  external  peace 
perchance  occurred,  then  fi^uently  pariah  ro^e 
in  arms  against  parish,  to  settle  some  fiunily 
quarrel  at  the  point  of  the  spear.  HumUeneM 
they  possessed  in  a  lesser  d^;ree  even  tban 
peaoefulncss.  The  consciousness  of  their  own 
strength  and  power,  the  remembrance  of  the 
many  victories  won  by  their  fathers,  of  the 
numerous  hostile  armies  defeated,  of  the  frequ^t 
humiliations  of  their  most  terrible  enemies,  filled 
the  Marsh  peasant's  heart  with  a  pride  wbi<^ 
but  too  often  degenerated  into  proramptionJ 
but  his  pride  was  not  exhibited  in  his  At&e,  it 
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-wm  deep-aeated,  and  sprang  from  the  con- 
scionanew  of  human  worth  and  of  independence. 
ThenationalcoBtame  of  the  people  was,  therefore, 
of  very  humble  appearance  when  compared  to 
the  gaadj  vestments  of  the  mighty  lords  at 
Melbek ;  and  the  people  who  were  now  swarming 
like  bees  in  the  market-place  in  Heide  and  in 
the  adjoining  streets,  and  were  thronging  in  and 
oat  of  the  church,  were  all  dad  in  tiie  soberest 
colonrs.  Within  the  church  the  priests  were 
Baying  mass  at  the  different  altars ;  hundreds  of 
persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were  kneeling 
before  Ihe  image  of  the  Virgin,  praying  for 
victory  and  for  her  support  in  the  coming 
straggle.  Far  and  near  diroughout  the  Marshes 
the  bells  of  the  churches  were  tolling,  calling 
the  people  to  prayer  and  penance. 

In  the  market-place  in  fieide  the  forty-eight 
syndics,  assembled  in  council,  were  surrounded 
by  troops  of  men  and  youths.  Never  before 
had  their  independence  been  so  much  endan- 
gered; never  before  had  so  numerous  and  power- 
fal  a  host  been  assembled  for  the  subjugation  or 
rain  of  the  country.  Opinions  were,  in  conse- 
quence, much  divided :  many,  and  among  these 
the  great  majority  of  the  younger  men,  were 
elamorous  for  war,  and  resistance  to  the  utmost, 
while  an  almost  equal  ntunber  of  the  elder  men 
recommended  that  concessions  should  be  made, 
and  peace  secured  on  tolerable  conditions ;  and 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  this 
party  that  the  embassy  already  mentioned  was 
despatched,  while  the  influence  of  the  other 
was  exercised  in  associating  the  headstrong  and 
oonrageous  Wolf  Isebrand  with  the  cunning 
and  supple  Carsten  Holm.  They  had  been  em- 
powered, in  case  of  need,  to  consent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  to  the  King  and  the 
Dnke,  though  not  under  the  name  of  tax  or 
tribute,  and  to  allow  of  the  construction  of 
fortifications  on  the  Eider  under  certain  con- 
ditions;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
enjoined  resolutely  to  refuse  the  permission  to 
construct  such  at  Meldorp  or  Brunsbiittel. 
However^  qb  we  have  seen,  the  unbending 
severity  of  the  princes,  together  with  Wolf 
Isebrand's  unben^g  pride,  and  Carsten  Holm's 
own  private  plans,  rendered  negotiations  im- 
possible. 

The  ^ivoys  had  now  returned,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  an  inquisitive  and  ever-growing 
throng,  ^hose  curiosity  they  did  not,  however, 
satisfy,  they  threaded  their  way  through  the 
crowd  until  they  stood  before  the  administrators 
of  the  country. 

"  War !"  cried  Isebrand,  even  before  he  was 
asked.  "War!"  repeated  the  warlike  youth, 
and  *'  War !  War  !'*  now  resounded  through  the 
market-place  and  through  every  street.  Women 
and  children  flrst  pronounced  the  portentous 
word  with  pain  and  terror ;  but  in  a  short  while 
these  feelings  gave  place  to  rage,  indignation, 
and  sanguinary  hatred,  and  the  women  were  the 
first  to  urge  on  their  husbands  to  fight  for  their 


freedom  and  their  homes,  promising  to  stand  by 
them  to  the  last,  as  their  mothers  before  them 
had  fought  by  the  side  of  their  fathers. 

The  envoys  gave  a  detailed  report  of  their 
embassy,  and  of  their  reception  by  the  mighty 
princes  assembled  in  Melbek  Castle.  When 
Holm  came  to  his  secret  interview  with  the 
Duke,  many  of  the  syndics  eyed  him  with  sus- 
picious glances;  and  even  Wolfe  Isebrand,  who 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  in  his 
secret,  looked  askance  at  him  and  smiled 
equivocally. 

"  What  was  your  intention  in  thus  seeking 
an  interview  for  which  you  were  not  au- 
thorised ?"  asked  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  council. 

"  Partly  to  endeavour  to  detect  the  enemy's 
plan  of  operation,  partly,  if  possible,  to  lead 
them  into  a  double  snare,"  answered  Holm. 
"  I  pretended  to  despair  of  a  favourable  issue  of 
the  war  on  our  side,  and  to  be  willing  to  betray 
our  plans  and  our  means  of  defence.  In  order 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Duke,  I  stipulated 
for  a  safeguard  for  myself  and  my  property, 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  counfeT".  I 
perceived  full  well  that  he  placed  no  trust  in 
my  words,  and  I  therefore  told  him  the  truth, 
relying  on  his  not  believing  me.  I  told  him 
that  our  greatest  force  would  assemble  at  Nord- 
hamme,  and  that  Meldorp  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  left  in  its  own  keeping  and  that  of 
the  few  hired  mercenaries.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  will  suppose  the  very  reverse  to  be 
the  truth,  that  they  will  conclude  that  Meldorp 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  Nordhamme  but  weakly 
defended,  and  that  they  will  in  consequence 
attack  the  latter  place  first.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  advice,  to  gather  the  greater  number  of  our 
troops  on  this  point;  at  the  same  time  not  losing 
sight  of  Meldorp." 

"You  are  a  hard-headed  fellow  enough, 
Carsten  Holm,"  said  one  of  the  forty-eight,  "but 
somewhat  too  cunning  in  your  calculations. 
Methinks  these  sagacious  and  artful  plans  of 
yours  are  of  little  avail  but  to  throw  ours  into 
confusion;  for  we  are  as  ignorant  as  we  were 
before  as  to  what  the  enemy  really  intends  to 
do.  What  is  it  that  you  have  ascertained  ?  and 
can  you  more  than  any  of  us  say  from  what  side 
they  mean  to  attack  us  ?" 

**  Not  with  certainty,"  replied  Holm ;  "  and 
perhaps  not  even  the  King  or  the  Duke  could  tell 
with  certainty  at  the  present  moment ;  but  I 
think  that  there  is  every  probability  that  they 
will  proceed  to  Nordhamme  first." 

"  Carsten  Holm  is  right !"  now  cried  another 
of  the  S3rndics.  "  We  must  assemble  our  forces 
at  Hamme." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  at  Meldorp,  then  ?" 
inquired  the  other. 

"As  Holm  has  said;  our  forces  are  not  so 
numerous  that  we  can  aflbrd  to  divide  them  so 
as  to  risk  one  division's  being  cut  off  from  the 
other." 
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After  mucli  discuflsion,  the  wily  mfllei^B  plans 
were  at  length  approved  by  the  majority,  al- 
though the  people  from  the  South  Marshes 
strenuously  opposed  them.  At  last,  when  the 
latter  saw  that  they  could  not  prevail,  one  of 
the  men  from  Meldorp  exclaimed :  ''  Since  you 
people  of  the  North  Marsh  do  not  care  what  be- 
comes of  us  in  the  South,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  our  wives  and  children  when  we  leave  our 
homes  to  defend  yours  ?" 

"Bring  them  with  you!"  cried  Carsten 
Holm;  "there  is  no  one  here  who  will  not 
gladly  receive  two  or  three  mouths  more  at  his 
table." 

"Bring  them  with  us,"  growled  the  Mel- 
dorper;  "that  is  easy  enough  to  say;  but  it 
is  not  so  pleasant  in  the  heart  of  the  winter  to 
leave  one's  house  and  home  and  to  be  bandied 
about  like  a  ball.  It  would  be  handsomer  of 
you  to  come  and  help  us  defend  our  property. 
A  company  or  two  methinks  you  might  spare 
us;  and  you,  Carsten  Holm,  why  don't  you 
come  yourself,  since  you  think  we  shall  be  so 
safe  yonder  at  Meldorp  ?" 

"Wherever  I  can  best  serve  my  country, 
there  it  will  please  me  most  to  be,"  answered 
Carsten ;  "but  if  it  be  the  wish  of  the  syndics 
that  I  should  proceed  to  Meldorp,  I  am  ready 
to  do  so ;  if  there  be  less  honour  to  be  won, 
there  will  also  be  less  danger  to  encounter." 
And  it  was  thus  determined. 

The  council  of  war  had  been  held  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  church  which  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  market-place.  From  this  now 
emerged  the  eldest  of  the  priests,  carrying  a 
laiige  golden  cross.  The  crowd  respectf^y 
drew  back  and  opened  him  a  passage  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  elders,  while  all  bent  their  heads 
reverentially  with  sUent  devotion. 

"  The  Holy  Virgin  bless  you,  ye  elect  of  the 
people !"  began  the  priest,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  all  sides ;  "  what  counsel  has  the 
Lord  inspired  into  you  ?" 

"To  de&nd  our  country,  and  to  fight  iot 
our  liberty  to  the  last!"  was  the  unanimous 
answer. 

"  This  counsel  comes  from  God !"  exclaimed 
the  priest,  "  but  forget  not  ye  to  give  unto  the 
Lord  what  is  His!  Make  some  vow  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  that  He  may  vouchsafe  to  you  the 
victory.  He  who  saved  Israel  from  the  floods, 
and  bid  the  waves  swallow  Fharoah  and  his 
legions — what  do  ye  propose  to  o£fer  to  Him  if 
He  deliver  your  enemies  into  your  hands  ?" 

Deep  silence  reigned  for  a  while  through  the 
assembly;  at  length  one  of  the  elders,  coming 
forward,  said:  "Say,  reverend  father,  what 
you  think,  and  we  will  do  your  bidding." 

"Our  country,"  replied  the  priest,  "is  the 
only  one  in  Christendom  in  which  there  is  no 
house  of  refuge  for  Christian  virgins,  who  wish 
to  devote  their  lives  to  God.  Promise  then  that 
ye  will  build  and  endow  a  convent  for  nuns,  to 
be  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God !" 


mise  it»  we  aolemiily  vow  so  to 
ned  the  multitude,  with  uplifted 


"We  ] 
do!"  exc 
hands. 

"  May  our  Blessed  Lady  hear  and  record  your 
vow.  Amen !"  responded  the  priest,  lifidng  qq 
high  the  cross  he  bore  in  his  hands.  After  a 
solemn  pause,  he  continued :  "  And  now,  oh 
Ditmarshers,  behold  your  standard!  By  this 
token  ye  shall  win  the  victory.  This  image  of 
the  Bedeemer  will  strike  the  oppressors  with 
terror,  yea,  with  the  terror  of  Senacherib !  with 
the  destriKstion  of  Pharaoh!  The  strings  of 
their  bows  shall  be  rent  asunder,  their  swords 
shall  be  blunted  and  drop  from  their  powerien 
hands !  Their  very  numbers  shall  prove  their 
destruction !  They  shall  be  trampled  down  and 
crushed  under  the  hoofr  of  their  own  harseB, 
under  the  wheels  of  their  own  chariots !  The 
powers  of  the  deep  will  rise,  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  shall  devour  them !  There  shall  be  weqh 
ing,  and  lamentation,  and  wringing  of  hands 
among  the  wives  and  the  children  of  the  de- 
stroyed !  The  news  of  their  destruction  will 
speed  like  lightning  through  the  world,  and  fill 
with  horror  the  ears  of  those  that  hear  it!" 

A  wild  cry  of  approval  burst  from  the  multi- 
tude when  tibe  sp^er  had  concluded ;  and  the 
golden  cross  was  received  with  tomultuons  J07 
by  the  lead^s  of  the  people.  When  the  tomalt 
had  somewhat  subsided,  one  of  the  latter  dapped 
his  hands  as  a  signal  that  he  was  about  to  spttk, 
and  then  asked :  "  Who  shall  bear  this  holy 
banner  in  the  war  ?" 

"  In  accordance  with  ancient  custom  and  the 
usages  of  our  fathers,  it  must  be  entrusted  to  a 
virtuous  maiden,"  said  Carsten  Holm. 

"  Well  spoken,  my  son,"  rejoinied  the  pnesi; 
"  this  image  of  the  Blessed  S<m  of  the  Yiigin 
can  only  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  apure  and 
spotless  maiden,  who  in  receiving  it  promifles 
henceforward  to  devote  her  life  to  chastity  and 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  Which  of  you,  y«ug 
women  here  present !"  he  added,  looking  round 
the  market*place,  "  which  of  yon  will  be  the 
first  to  offer  herself?  Although  we  may  sub- 
sequently make  our  own  chmoe  among  the 
many  who  offer  themselves,  the  one  who  presents 
herself  first  will  at  aU  events  have  a  right  of 
preference." 

No  one  answered ;  the  yonng  maidens,  en  the 
contrary,  shrunk  back,  or  looked  alily  to  the  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  or  seemed  eagerly 
whispering  to  each  other,  as  if  they  had  not 
heard  what  was  going  on.  It  was  not  that 
those  maidens  were  not  brave  and  high-spirited, 
and  that  many  of  them  would  not  gladly  have 
sacrificed  their  life  for  those  they  loved,  but  to 
renounce  all  intercourse  with  those  loved  0Q€fl> 
to  sacrifice  all  the  joys  of  wedded  love  and  home^ 
and  all  its  sweet  associations — ^that  was  xnon 
than  those  young  hearts  could  bear.  There 
were  few  among  them,  indeed,  who  had  not 
already  plighted  their  froth,  and  those  who  had 
not  yet  a  bver,  looked  forward  to  having  one, 
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and  it  is  easier  to  sacriflce  life  itself  than  to 
BBoriflce  its  brightest  hopes. 

"It  will  be  difficult  to  choose  among  so 
many/'  now  said  Garsten  Holm ;  "  and  we  shall 
inevitably  cause  discontent  and  envy  if  we  pre- 
fer any  one  of  those  who  present  wemselves  to 
the  odiers.  Better  would  it  be,  either  that  some 
one  father  stands  fbrwaid  and  offers  hisdaughtery 
or  that  the  elders  and  the  people  at  once  deter- 
mine on  w^hom  they  will  confer  this  high 
honour." 

"  The  last  proposal  is  the  best,"  cried  a  num- 
ber of  voices ;  ''  but  to  whom  is  this  honourable 
distinction  more  especially  due?" 

"Hans  WoUersien,  of  Wohrden,"  whispered 
Holm  to  his  neighbour,  ''is  one  of  tbe  oldest  and 
most  respected  men  in  the  country:  methinks 
his  daughter  Telse  would  be  a  wortiiy  choice." 

"Hans  WoUenden!"  they  both  then  said 
aloud,  "  what  say  you  to  your  daughter  Telse  ? 
Would  it  please  you  to  see  her  thus  honoured  ?" 

"Telse  Hansdatter!"  now  exclaimed  many 
▼does;  ''irue:  let  it  be  she!" 

"I  have  but  tiiis  one  diild,"  replied  Hans 
Wollersien,  **  and  she  is  moreoyer  betrothed  to 
Beimer  of  Wimmerstedt." 

"  Let  her  plight  her  troth  to  a  heavenly  bride- 
groom instead,"  resumed  the  priest.  '*  It  will 
be  better  for  her  hereafter,  and  will  redound  to 
the  glory  of  both,  and  to  the  honour  of  your 
whole  race." 

"The  will  of  the  Lord  and  the  people  be 
done!"  said  the  father;  "but  let  us  question 
the  maiden  herself  wbether  she  will — ^whether 
she  can  accept  the  offer !"  he  added,  thought- 
fully. "  I  will  by  no  means  force  her ;  the  less 
80,  as  there  are  many  as  worthy  as  she." 

"  There  is  but  one  reason  that  can  prevent 
her,"  said  Holm,  withamalidous  smile;  "areason 
which  we  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  suppose  to 
exist;  but  at  all  events  the  young  woman  her- 
self will  be  the  best  judge." 

"Jephthah,"  said  the  priest,  "was,  like  you,  a 
judge  over  the  people;  he  also  offered  to  the 
Loid  his  only  daughter,  but  unwillingly ;  your 
aacriftoe  will  be  the  more  acceptable,  because  it 
ia  Yoluntary." 

"Well,  in  God's  name,  then,"  said  the  old 
WoUersien,  "let  us  go  and  considt  the  maiden." 

Pour  of  the  syndics,  together  with  two  priests, 
were  appointed  to  accompany  him  to  Wohrden, 
to  ddiver  up  the  cross  to  Telse,  in  case  she  would 
<u:eept  it  on  the  conditions  imposed.  Carsten 
Holm  remained  at  Heide  to  take  part  in  the 
farther  deMberattons  relative  to  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  the  weL&re  and  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Those  measures  chiefly  related  to 
the  nomination  of  leaden  of  the  various  com- 
panies, to  the  providing  them  with  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  to  the  sdection  of  men  to  be 
stationed  at  the  sluices,  to  open  these  and  to  set 
the  lower  manhes  under  water  in  case  it  should 
be  deemed  necessary. 

Hans  Wdlersien  and  his  six  companions  found 


the  young  maiden  at  her  loom.  When  she 
heard  the  purpose  of  their  message,  her  cheek 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  the  weaver's  shuttle 
dropped  firom  her  hand.  "With  my  father's 
sanction,"  she  answered  slowly,  and  in  an  almost 
inaudible  voice,  "  I  am  betrothed  to  Heimer  of 
Winmierstedt." 

"But  what  &r  greater  happiness  and  honour 
will  be  thine,  young  maiden,"  rejoined  one  of 
the  priests,  "  when  &e  standard  of  thy  country, 
the  holy  cross  of  the  Bedeemer,  is  given  into  thy 
hands.  Thy  father  has  already  promised  in  thy 
name,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people, 
that  you  would  accept  of  the  honourable  mission 
destined  for  thee." 

"  Show  us,"  added  the  other  priest,  "  that 
thou  lovest  thy  country  better  thfm  thine  own 
uncertain  happiness,  better  than  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh!" 

The  blood  rushed  again  into  Tdse's  face; 
conflicting  feelings  struggled  in  her  bosom, 
which  rose  and  fdll  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
in  a  storm.  Her  love  for  Beimer  drew  her  to- 
wards him,  pride  and  ambition  inclined  her 
towards  the  cross. 

"Is  it  also  thy  will,  fitther?"  she  asked, 
timidly. 

"  It  is  not  my  command,"  answered  her 
father,  "but  my  wiah.  I  thought  that  you 
would  approve  yourself  a  true  Wollersien,  a 
scion  of  a  race  that  always  loved  glory  and  their 
country  above  aught  else." 

Telse's  tearful  eyes  were  cast  down,  as  if  she 
were  about  to  submit,  but  love  showed  her  one 
more  resource.  "Our  word,"  she  said,  "is 
pledged  to  Beimer  Yaget ;  without  Ids  consent 
we  cannot  retract  it.  I  believe  he  has  gone 
into  the  church  to  fetch  his  banner;  methinks 
we  ought  to  send  for  him  to  inquire  whether  he 
will  release  me  from  my  promise." 

Her  father  approved  of  this  proposal,  and 
Beimer  was  sent  for.  When  he  was  informed 
of  the  cause,  he  at  first  resolutely  refused  to 
renounce  his  beloved,  and  pointed  out  several 
other  well-conducted  maidens  who  were  not 
known  to  be  betrothed.  He  was,  however, 
violently  assailed  from  all  sides;  one  repre- 
sented to  him  how  selfish  was  his  love  for  Tdse ; 
another  pointed  out  how  forgetful  he  was  of 
her  honour  and  of  his  own,  and  of  the  welfiare  of 
his  country. 

"  My  country,"  he  said,  in  answer,  "  has  a 
claim  upon  my  blood,  and  that  I  will  willingly 
shed  in  its  defence;  but  why  shall  I,  more  than 
any  other,  sacrifice  that  which  is  dearer  to  me 
than  life?" 

"Because,"  answered  one  of  the  priests, 
"  the  leaders  of  the  people  have  shown  you  this 
honouring  confidence;  because  you  ought  not 
to  prove  them  to  be  mistaken  in  their  opinion 
that  no  man  of  the  race  of  the  Yoigdemanns 
will  hesitate  between  his  own  happiness  and 
the  good  of  his  country." 

"Because,"  added  one  of  the  syndics,  "because 
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he  to  wham  we  hare,  in  spito  of  hia  great  youth, 
entrusted  a  banner  which  has  never  been  held 
by  a  hostile  or  a  cowardly  hand — ^because 
Eeimer  Yaget^  of  the  ancient  and  spotless  race 
of  the  Yoigdemanns,  is  bound  to  prove  that  he  is 
a  man,  and  not  a  self- willed,  effeminate  youth.'' 

Eeimer  cast  a  wrathful  glance  at  the  last 
speaker,  but  remained  silent^  out  of  respect  for 
his  offioe  and  fur  his  years. 

"Because,"  added  the  other  priest,  "becauae 
it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  to  resist  would 
be  sinful  presumption." 

The  young  man,  thus  assailed  on  all  sides, 
looked  around  with  dark  and  unsteady  glances, 
"When  he  turned  towards  his  beloved  to  read  in 
her  ayes  what  was  passing  in  her  heart,  she  hid 
them  under  their  lids,and  her  pale  faoe  remained 
£zed  in  inex^saive  rigidity. 

"You  hesitate,  my  son  ?"  said  the  old  Wol- 
lersien.  "  Beflect  that  if  even  another,  pro- 
posed by  you,  accept  the  offer  which  you  are 
about  to  reject^  you  will,  nevertheless,  put  an 
indelible  blot  upon  the  honour  of  both  our 
families,  which  lutherto  has  been  handed  down 
spotless  from  father  to  son !" 

"  If  so  be,''  answered  the  young  man,  proudly, 
"  I  shall  know  how  to  wash  out  the  stain  in  the 
blood  of  our  enemies." 

"  Young  man,"  now  said  one  of  the  syndics, 
who  had  not  hitherto  spoken,  and  who  was  the 
step-brother  of  Carsten  Holm ;  "your  objections 
seem  to  me  so  undefined  and  so  weak,  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a 
secret  though  weighty  reason  why  Telse  Woller- 


siencasnotaooepitiioprofiiBredhcmoiur."  Turning 
to  Telse,  he  then  continued:  "  Young  maiden, 
you  know  that  it  is  only  to  the  hands  of  a 
i^)otle6a  virgin  that  tha  standard  of  the  Holy 
Cross  can  be  entrusted,  and  if  you  continue  to 
resist  the  vrishes  of  a  whole  people,  we  shall 
fear  that  you  do  ao  beoauae  you  are  aware  of 
your  own  unworthineea." 

A  deep  bluah  suffuaed  the  face  and  neck  of  tbe 
lovely  maiden — she  no  longer  hesitated.  With 
deep  indignation,  but  with  proud  and  oandid 
mienaherose  fix>m  theloom,  andadvanoed  towards 
the  delegatea:  "Now  I  am  yours!"  ahe  laid: 
"  The  Holy  Yiigin,  who  knowa  my  innooenoe— 
to  her  ahall  my  life  henceforward  be  devoted! 
Farewell,  Keimer  Yaget!" — ahe  held  out  her 
hand  to  him — "  it  ia  the  laat  time  that  thia  haad 
shall  lie  in  yours;  apeak  out  treely;  has  not 
the  love  we  bear  eeixiL  other,  ever  be^  pure  and 
chaate  ?" 

"  So  help  me  God!"  aigihed  the  young  man, 
with  deep  emotion. 

^Thanks,  then,  for  thy  love  and  for  thy  faith  1" 
continued  ahe.  ''And  now,  reverend  &tben, 
repeat  to  me  the  oath  that  I  am  to  pronounce !'' 

Reimer  pressed  hia  denohed  fiat  upon  hii 
breaat,  and  ruahed  out ;  two  heavy  tears  forrad 
their  way  out  from  under  old  WoUeraiea's  white 
brows. 

The  awful  oaith  was  pranonnoed  and  eanfinnfid 
by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church :  Tebe 
Wolleraien  waa  thenceforward  the  bdde  of 
Heaven* 

(Ta  be  wwUwuti.) 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

OHDFLT  IBOUT  BABY'S  SHOV. 

It  is  a  fine  autumn  evening,  golden  and  still ; 
and  the  stillness  and  the  golden  haze  have 
flooded  into  all  the  corners  of  the  house.  The 
wind  rocks  sleepily  in  the  two  trees ;  and  the 
leaved  rustle  sad  and  tfie  counsel  with  bated 
breath ;  for  may  not  this  be  the  harbinger  of 
the  greater  winds  that  shall  tear  them  away  ? 
Soft  scents  come  floating  in  through  the  open 
windows,  expiring  as  they  come,  and  then  lie 
heavily  out  upon  the  air.  Did  the  swallows 
come  floating  in  too,  it  would  have  surprised 
nobody.  Aurelie  would  still  sit  rapt,  drooping 
her  heavy  lids  over  the  rocking  trees. 

There  was  much  in  harmony  between  the 
evening  and  the  lady,  as  I  have  now  to  intro- 
duoo  her  after  seven  years,  their  changes  and 
events.  The  night  seemed  to  mingle  with 
Aurelie   Mabcrly,  and  Aurelie   Muberly  with 


the  night  To  both  belonged  the  eaaie  hmd, 
out-looking  quiet,  and  the  firm  mouth.  It  is 
the  Spring  that  cornea  with  parted  lq>a;  the  lips 
of  Summer  approach  only  because  they  are  ea 
ripe;  but  the  Hpa  of  Autunm  are  for  ever  dosed 
by  a  thin  and  graven  line,  like  Aurelie'a.  If  the 
treea  waved  moodily,  the  braided  maasee  of 
Aurelie'a  hair  were  moody  too,  and  aoaroe 
answered  to  the  breeze.  In  the  weal  were 
glorioua  clouda,  only  a  little  lurid,  ainking  on  a 
bar  of  quioksand  dlarkneaa;  higher,  aoft,  viokt 
ether,  treversed  by  great  ahafta  of  gold,  like  a 
weaver's  beam;  far  below  were  the  nether 
douda,  pitch*Uack,  though  amall  and  &w,  and 
aurely  tracking  down  the  glories  of  the  day. 

AH  thia  waa  reflected  in  Aurelie'a  ooualenaoe^ 
in  that  wonderM  fitneaa  of  thinga  which  makes 
of  the  whole  universe  one  great  analogy*  to  eyes 
that  see.  Her  beauty,  now  i^roadiiiig  its 
zenith,  was  of  itself  just  the  beauty  of  aoDflet, 
varying  with  the  mood,  aa  aunaat  vaciea  with  the 
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seaflon  andthe  daf,  No#l£e  day  and  liie  m6od 
were  one.  There  yfete  the  Tiolet  douds,  of  soft 
feeling,  traTeraed  by  the  bunuBhed  shafts  of 
vill.  Thane  were  the  glorious  doads,  which 
the  dark^deepbeauty  of  her  womanhood,  herproud 
Belf-oonaoiousneas,  shall  stand  for ;  and  there  it 
sank  on  quicksand  darkness  of  dark  thought 
But,  after  aU^  it  was  in  the  undefinahle  air  that 
Buirounded  her,  that  Aureliebest  assimilated  with 
the  eyeniag;  rich,  laige,  statuesque,  melan- 
choly, and  brooding  the  oahns  of  yesterday  not 
more  than  the  pasnons  of  to-day,  or  the  storms 
of  to-monrow. 

Bat  there  was  some  tenderness  in  the  autumn 
erening.  And  was  there  not  some  temdemess 
in  Aurelie  also?  woman  as  die  had  now  become ; 
the  holiest  and  sweetest  feelings  of  our  human 
nature  mingled  with  many  that  were  turbulent, 
ominous,  and  dark,— ^md  even  deepened  their 
darkness.  How  this  came  about  we  may  dis- 
cord by  following  her,  when,  the  quicksands 
in  the  west  having  swallowed  all  the  glory,  she 
lises  from  her  chair. 

It  is  not  without  an  efifort  that  she  does  so, 
for  the  spell  of  meditation  is  not  yet  brdcen. 
With  a  stealthy  step  she  goes  upstain  into  her 
hedroom;  and  there  we  straightway  discorer  one 
of  her  secretsy  and  dip  a  little  into  the  subject  of 
her  thoughts.  What  Uttle  bed  is  this  beside  the 
greater  one  ?  What  beautiful  little  bed,  like 
a  scallop  shell,  all  gold  and  white,  with  the 
reallest-lookinig  dolphin  suppinrtiDg  it  on  his 
tail?  The  curtains — ^real  Brussels,  O  mother, 
with  your  gift  of  the  gods  reposing  in  a  wicker 
basket!— «ie  looped  aside;  the  quilt  is  tamed 
over,  and  I  spy  a  little  cap,  that  can  eertainly 
i^Ter  be  meant  to  be  tumbled,  lying  on  the 
pillow.  But  I  spy  no  baby ;  and  I  do  perceiTe 
as  plain  as  possibie  that  it  does  not  sleep  there 
anymore. 

Anielie  passes  the  deserted  cot  as  if  she  would 
soon  get  naed  to  it  periu^s^  goes  to  a  cabinet  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  takes  thence — 
a  little  pudgy  shoe.  It  is  old,  it  is  soiled;  I 
▼oold'nt  give  twopence  for  it  But  Aurdie 
holds  it  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  a  tissue  of  sense 
and  feeling,  trends  softly  back,  and  goes  down 
stairs  again,  where  candles  are  established. 
Attire  takes  what  our  American  cousins  call  a 
bee-line  to  the  mantle-shelf,  and  there  setting 
up  her  treasure,  stands  with  listless  dasped 
hands  regarding  it. 

The  small  device  of  wod !  How  much  was 
contained,  how  much  lay  dead  and  buried  in 
that  baby-ioade  hollow  in  the  heel!  What 
thread  of  Jate  was  ever  so  real  as  the  blue 
nbb<»i  that  drew  it  round  baby's  foot — the  thin 
thread  of  blue  ribbon,  never  to  be  knotted  in  a 
bow  any  more !  And  there  was  to  be  seen  how 
fat  was  baby's  little  leg ;  for  the  top  of  the  shoe 
was  aU  rolled  over. 

Interpreted  by  Aurelie's  present  emotions, 
^ope  greater  than  the  ordinary  hopes  of  mothers, 
pnde  more  than  matamal  pride,  t^e  calming  of  a 


pasnonate  and  quiokiy  wounded  spirit^  off  love — 
lay  dead  and  buried  in  the  little  worsted  shoe  i 
and  probably  with  no  rery  assured  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection.  But  if  it  was  the  accepted 
symbol  of  so  much  bd^ond  the  baby;  if  by 
Inrooding  over  it  she  nurtured  ideas  and  feelings 
that  never  awoke  in  cot  or  cradle,  and  eome-» 
times  brooded  over  it  for  the  very  purpose  of 
nurturing  them  (as  to*  night  §he  does),  yet 
purdy  for  baby's  sake  was  the  worthless  thing 
so  predous  to  Aurelie*  It  could  not  be  other-' 
wise  with  such  fbdings  as  had  been  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  Martinique  mother.  And  of  all 
the  treasures  that  reverted  to  her  in  deftiult,  on 
baby's  death,  this  was  erer  the  dearest.  The 
small  caps,  the  coral,  the  necklace  of  pearh,  they 
were  nothing  in  comparison  of  ihe  tiny  shoe  ^ 
nor  was  the  cot  like  a  scallop-shell,  for  all  thd 
dolphin.  Did  either  of  these  bear  half  so 
plainly,  Constance  her  mark  ?  Had  any  one  of 
than  that  hollow  in  the  heel  ?  To  toy  with  it, 
to  contemplate  it,  to  set  it  up  on  the  mantd-* 
piece,  now  as  trotting  toward  her,  Hien  as  trot-' 
ting  away  from  her,  was  an  old  trick  of  Aurelie^s, 
first  invented  when  baby  was  rosy  and  full  of 
life,  and  ever  performed  amid  a  passion  of  lore, 
half  laughter  and  half  teorfl.  Now,  though 
near  six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  diubby 
foot  made  its  last  impress,  the  performance  still 
takes  place,  but  under  different  circumstances. 
Take  my  word  for  the  delight,  the  pride,  the 
triumph,  the  fear  that  was  really  pleasant,  be^' 
cause  of  course  it  was  all  nonsense,  which  then 
glowed  on  the  beautiftil  young  mother's  face ; 
and  now  see  how  the  deli^ht^  the  pride,  ^the  fear 
also,  but  especially  the  tnumph,  have  more  than 
passed  away.  Of  course  she  does  not  smile,  nor 
laugh  in  the  s&ort  feroed  periods  of  yore ;  but 
then  there  are  neither  tears,  nor  the  iigti  of  a 
tear. 

We  begin  to  ap|)rehend,  partly  fhymthe  liatur9 
of  the  caae,  that  httle  Constance  was  not  an  or* 
dinary  baby,  entering  this  life  undez*  ordinary 
circumstances.  That  was  so ;  and  the  charm  of 
it  was  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it.  The 
days  were  all  counted  beforehand,  but  she  did 
not  make  haste  to  be  bom,  and  when  bom,  ap* 
peared  to  have  no  idea  how  important,  oppor- 
tune, and  welcome  was  her  biith — ^to  one  at 
least.  She  nestled  her  little  pug  nose  into^ 
Aurelie's  bosom  without  reference  to  any  heart- 
burnings she  may  have  banished  thence,  and 
breathed  as  soMy  in  her  slumber  as  if  every 
breath  were  not  balm  upon  certain  bitterness  in 
her  mother^s  heart  As  artless  she  departed. 
When  she  flourished  her  small  fat  arms,  at  last, 
signalling  some  angel  unknown  to  come  dnd  take 
her  off  the  dolphin's  tail  and  out  of  that  Brussels, 
she  did  not  consider  the  consequences,  nor  knew 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  all  par- 
ties if  she  had  passed  the  doors  of  This  Life,  and 
never  come  in.  That  a  cup  snatched  firom  the 
lips  is  of  itself  bitter  thirst.  That  the  heart- 
burnings her  little  life  <mly  might  have  healed 
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would  return  with  ten-fold  pain  when  the  heal- 
ing was  withdrawn ;  to  say  nothing  of  how  re- 
bc^onsly  snch  a  mother  as  Aurelie  might  grieve 
for  the  loss  of  her  child. 

But  aU  this  while  Aurelie  has  heen  standing 
hefore  the  mantelpiecOi  doing  herself  no  great 
good  by  looking  on  baby's  shoe.  Her  thoughts^ 
indeed,  are  steered  by  it,  and  avery  good  course, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  make,  under  another 
captain ;  but  our  old  Mend  the  Enemy  takes  the 
obeenration,  and  our  old  Mend  the  Enemy  is 
good  enough  to  take  the  helm  also.  He  is  in 
some  &your  at  length ;  his  suggestions  may  be 
now  and  then  thrown  oyer  in  a  sudden  coup,  but 
he  is  persevering,  and  perseverance  bias  its 
leward.  <' Who's  Charlotte^  poor  child?"  the 
hint  at  the  end  of  Chap.  Y.,  was  his  first  actual 
success.  Aurelie's  better  genius  admitted  that 
that  was  a  poser;  an  advantage  which  the 
Enemy  followed  up  by  asking  how  it  was  that, 
though  Charlotte  was  undoubtedly,  from  mother's 
manner  that  Sunday  afternoon,  an  actual  and 
significant  existence,  her  existence  had  never 
been  adverted  to,  before  or  since  ?  or  that  some 
very  well-contrived  attempt  of  Aurelie  to  lead 
up  to  the  subject  had  beoi  productive  of  em- 
barrassment, and  nothing  more  i 

It  was  while  she  was  travelling  over  this 
question,  and  much  beside,  that  Aurelie,  lifting 
her  head  a  little,  met  two  deep,  brilliant  eyes 
looking  at  her  from  the  chimney-glass.  It  was 
while  we  were  upstairs  rummaging  for  the  shoe 
that  this  pair  of  eyes  was  brought  into  the  house. 
There  came  a  young  man  to  the  gate,  and  rang 
the  bell  softly;  and  presently  Mrs.  Evans, 
still  housekeeper  at  57,  Cheyne-walk,  admitted 
him. 

''Why,  Mr.  Charles!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 
"It's  you!" 

"  So  it  is !"  answered  the  young  man ;  "  you 

are  always  conect,  Mrs.  Evans."    He  spoke  in 

a  rapid,  brilliant  manner,  in  keeping  with  his 

whole  air ;  but  he  stopped  short  when  the  door 

closed  behind  him,  and  inquired,  with  marked 

seriousness,  *'  Is  my  undo  in  ?" 

"No,  Sir  I" 
—  -  ^,j 


"Nor  Mary— Miss  Mary?" 
"  Nobody  but  Missis,  Sir." 


'That's  fortunate!"  answered  Charles,  his 
easy  freedom  all  returning  in  an  instant.  "  Then 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  private, 
Mrs.  Evans.  In  private,  ma'am;"  and,  his 
countenance  veiy  grave,  though  his  eyes  sparkled 
at  a  great  rate,  he  led  the  way  into  the  parlour, 
followed  by  the  bewildered  but  still  serious 
housekeeper,  and  the  fiuntest  suspicion  of  wine 
too,  perhaps. 

"  Take  a  chair,  if  you  please.  The  candle  we 
will  place  between  us,  ma'am.  That  will  do. — 
Mrs.  Evans,  my  visits  are  not  frequent,  but  I 
have  been  struck  with  one  growing  fact  here.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  it  is  that  you  open 
that  door  as  if  it  were  a  portcullisi  working  on 
the  horiaontal  principle  ? 


"PortcttUidge,  Sir!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Emu, 
starting  at  the  opprobrious  tenn. 

"Freioisely,  ma'am.  Why,  when  anyone  lingi, 
will  you  come  over  the  drawbridge— ^Ihatii,  down 
the  path,  you  know— 4»  clothed  with  the  numtle 
of  your  late  husband,  the  warder?  Now,  thea!" 
added  the  young  man,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  ti^yping  the  table  in  a  meanned 
manner. 

"  Portcnllidge  and  a  mantle  on !  Why  it  vai 
nothing  but  the  muslin  neokereher,  Mr.  CharleBr 

"  The  same  thing,  Mrs.  Evans  I  Exacdjtlte 
thing  I  complain  of.  Muslin  may  mean  much; 
and  you  mean  it  to  mean  much—- «h  ?" 

The  old  lady  seemed  struck  vrith  the  trath  of 
the  suggestion ;  it  seemed  to  oome  home  to  her 
that  she  iid  mean  something;  but,  not  to  admit 
it,  she  only  answered — 

"I  aUus  wore  a  muslin  neckercher,  Mr. 
Charlee,  sinoe  ever  you  remembered  me." 

"  Certainly,  madam ;  certainly.  But  new  it's 
the  most  undoubted  muslin  in  the  worid :  tiie 
whole  muslin;  noliung  but  ibm  muslin.  And 
you  are  perilsctly  right;  there's  no  oompromin 
with  the  heartless  foUisa  of  these  days,  in  the 
severity  with  whieh  you  tuck  it  into  that  lov- 
bosomed  gown.  Then  aa  to  gowns.  I  an 
aware  that  you  have  a  oonsiderable  wardrobe— 
that  is  to  say,  a  o(msiderable  chest  of  dnwen; 
handle-plates  in  filagree  of  1»«ss,  and  a  beaotilid 
desk  at  top,  all  green  baixe.  Wdl,  yoa'TO  got 
silks  in  there,  and  satins  that  stand  on  end!— 
stand  on  end,  Mrs.  Evans !  You  can't  denj  it; 
I've  heard  you  say  so  fifty  times.  Then,  vhj 
do  you  never  wear 'em  now?  why  do  joa^fm} 
for  those  old-fashioned  performances  m  the  est- 
ton-print  line,  which  have  only  a  dirided  hM 
upon  the  taste  of  the  poor  bLaidcs.  Then  then'i 
lavender:  what  do  you  aay  to  that?" 

" Say  to  it ?  say  to  my  lavender?  Say— Pm 
confounded,  Mr.  Charles!  Twelve  yean hsfe I 
Uved  in  this  fiunily ;  and  I've  had  a  fimnljof 
my  own;  and  my  husband  was  a  well-to-de 
man,  with  a  good  milk-walk  of  nine  sows;  bat 
never  was  I  questioned  about  portikiUDs  and  ny 
lavender  before." 

"  You  only  bought  a  sing^  pen'wortk  h^ 
autumn"  continued  the  young  man,  maintaip*"g 
his  gravity  at  tihe  sticldng-pomt.  "You  honi^ 
rue  instead — and  some  rosemary." 

"  That  I  dedaie  I  iMMrdid!"  exclaimsdthe 
housekeeper,  eagerly  catching  at  the  fint  twig 
in  all  the  disoourse  that  came  furiy  withinher 
reach. 

"  Then  I  wonder  you  did'nt  For  roswMiy 
was  the  herb  of  the  good  old  marsl  timet.  It 
was  the  herb  of  your  grandmother,  and  so  vtf 
rue;  while  lavender  is  a  more  modsminveBtioo, 
in  favour  of  modem  young  womeiir-iike  lbs. 
Maberly." 

Here  the  young  man's  eyes  spaikled  with  tf 
much  significance  as  mischi^;  while  Mn.  Evids 
blushed  with  comprehension.  The  foms  of  hit 
suggestions  struck  her   anew,  and  this  time 
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knocked  her  over.  After  a  moment s  silence, 
during  which  Charles  looked  at  the  ptuszled  old 
girl  with  a  dirided  ezpressioii  of  thoughtfolness 
aad  carelessiiesB  worth  something  to  see. 

''  But  I  peroeiye,  Mrs.  Eyans,"  he  continued, 
"yon  ars  at  length  aware  of  tiie  state  of  the 
case,  equally  aa  regards  the  portcnllis,  the 
drawbridge,  the  muslu,  and  the  lavender.  Was 
it  really  necessary,  though,  that  I  should  ex- 
pound it?  Yon  knew  you  were  a  Wholesome 
Beboke,  now ;  you  knew  you  were  I"  He  rose, 
placed  his  hand  confidentislly  on  the  old  lady's 
shoulder,  and  laughed  a  low,  quaint  laugh. 
"Areboke  to  the  wicked  world  in  general,  to 
goings  on  in  g^ieral,  and  to  Some  People  in 
particiilar.  Virtue  and  the  faded  oaq)et  for 
erer !  No  carving !  No  gilding !  No  fiG»hionable 

young ^you  are  really  going  too  &r,  Mrs. 

Evans.  What !  no  answer  ?  I'll  step  up  and  see 
your  mistress,  then;  but  of  course  I  shall  not 
tell  your  secrets,  nor  how  you  have  riddled  my 
rede." 

And,  with  a  repetition  of  his  low,  quaint  laugh, 
he  abandoned  the  housekeeper  in  all  her  distress 
and  astonishment,  as  statuesque  as  Lot's  wife,  in 
&e  chair  she  bad  never  quitted.  She  also  was 
convicted  of  looking  behind. 

Immediatdy  after  AureUe  was  aware  of  a 
strange  presenise  in  the  chimney-glass,  glanced 
suddenly  up,  and  beheld  the  deep,  brilliant  eyes. 
It  was  an  awkward  situation,  but  one  she  did 
not  realise  early  enough.  It  took  a  moment  to 
remember  that  she  was  surprised  between  a  cross 
^;  that,  though  her  back  was  to  the  intruder, 
he  had  seen  the  first  expression  of  her  face  as  she 
met  his,  and  that  too  much  intelligence  had  passed 
in  one  glance.  It  will  be  as  well  to  admit  that 
that  expression  was  peculiar — ^partly  surprise, 
partly  suspicion  and  dislike,  mingled  with  quite 
aslaige  a  share  of  admiring  fascination.  She 
dropped  her  eyes  as  quietly,  however,  as  if  she 
had  not  noticed  the  young  man's  entrance,  and 
listlessly  set  the  littiLe  shoe  rocking  once  more. 

But  it  was  not  in  Aurelie's  nature  to  affect  a 
start  when  Charles  came  up  to  the  fireplace; 
while,  fully  appreciating  her  character  and  the 
homoar  of  the  moment,  and  confirmed  rather 
than  diaooneerted  by  the  revelation  of  the  glass, 
Charles  quietly  introduced  himself  by  contribut- 
ing a  little  momentum  to  baby's  boot,  "Still  un- 
forgottm,  Mpi.  Haberly?"  said  he,  regarding 
the  bereaved  mother's  strange  toy  wilh  an  altered 
look,  and  speaking  in  quite  another  tone. 

**  You  wonder  at  that,  Charles." 

"Indeed  I  do  not.  When  I  wonder  at  all, 
at  anything,  it  will  be  when  you  have  forgotten 
her." 

''Sentiment!" 

''Truth,  indeed!  Did  I  not  know  her  ?  Bo 
/  forget  the  little  paddler  that  paddled  in  this 
ahoe?  It  was  the  baby  Constance;  and  the 
blacks  were'nt  flying  when  her  little  soul  came 
down— eh,  mother  ?" 

Aurelia's  face  flashed  anew,  with  the  expres- 


sion his  sudden  entrance  had  beguiled  her  of; 
but  this  time  she  flashed  it  at  him— suspicion, 
admiration,  and  all. 

"  To  a  certainty,"  he  added,  bending  down 
to  rest  his  fbrehead  on  the  marble,  and  returning 
her  looks  with  a  child's  calnmess. 

**  Charles,  you  are  unfathomable.'* 

"  Compound,  dear  Mrs.  Maberly.  Only  com- 
pound, for  all  that  you  roeak  so  bitterly.  Taken 
in  detail,  I  hope  I  can  love  such  a  cluld  as  our 
beautifdl  Constance  as  well  as  many  another. 
Yes" — answering  her  eyes,  while  his  lips  curved 
darkly — *'  though  she  were  the  daughter  of  my 
uncle,  the  rich  patron !  Little  dead  Constance 
still  Hves  with  me  as  well  as  with  her  mother." 

'' In  apoetical  point  of  view,  I  suppose ;  as  a 
valuable  experience  for  your  pathetic  verses ;  or, 
Charles,  you  adore  her  as  an  angel — since  she  is 
so  well  out  of  your  way."  Aurelie  said  more 
than  she  meant,  and  said  it  too  earnestly  to  con- 
ceal that  fiuit. 

"  Madam,  I  do  not  deserve  your  taunts,  if  I 
never  enjoyed  your  goodwill.  Pardon  me! 
Graceless  I  am" pursued  he,  sinking verv grace- 
fully into  Aurelie's  easy  chair,  and  looking  on 
her  with  a  wild  melancholy  impossible  to  por- 
tray ;  "ungretefol,  ingrate,  I  am  called,  and  Gfod 
knows  what  devil  is  in  me.    Can  you  guess  ?" 

Here  was  the  fiascination — "  Cam  you  guess  ?" 
It  was  spoken  with  the  very  voice  of  the  sweet 
south — with  that  artless  wandering  and  groping 
in  the  twilight  which  belong  to  awakening 
children.     Aurelie  was  silent. 

'*  Nor  how  it  is  that  twelve  years  have  been 
crowded  into  these  seven — since  the  Simday  Ifirst 
came  here,  and  stood  on  the  mat  with  Mary,  and 
saw  you  as  you  were  at  that  time,  as  well  as  all 
the  difference  between  a  ragged  boy  and  such  a 
lady  ?  I  will  give  you  my  notion,  then,  Aurelie 
—dear  Mrs.  Maberly.  There  is  something  in 
this  house  that  set  fire  to  my  young  life ;  and  it 
bums ;  and  I  don't  care  who's  responsible  for 
the  ashes.  There  will  be  a  good  harvest,  that 
way — ^probably." 

"  I  shall  talk  to  you  no  more,  Charles.  Ton 
are  in  one  of  your  sad  wild  moods,  and  know 
not  what  you  say,"  rejoined  Aurelie,  in  a  softer 
tone  than  she  had  ev^  used  before.  Then,  flash- 
ing out  again,  after  a  moments  pause,  *'  What 
has  all  ti^at  to  do  with  my  lost  darling,  or  my 
taunts,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them  ?  Let  us 
understand  each  otiier !" 

"  1  don't  know,  except  that  I  am  not  to  blame 
for  everynail  in  baby's  coffin;  and  that  in  these 
twelve  years  I  have  learned  to  understand  your 
position,  and  sympathise  with  you,  as  well  as  to 
do  worse  things." 

"  Thafs  bold,  sir." 

"It's  understanding  each  other,  AureUe-^ 
and  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with  my  shocking  conduct 
to  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  wife  of 
the  man  who  is  so  good  to  me.  Mrs.  Maberly," 
added  he,  rising,  for  Aurelie,  startled  at  his 
manner,  and  conscious  that  her  self-possession 
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fiiiled  her  in  pra&ence  of  this  stfange,  bold 
young  many  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  '*  wait 
awhile.  It  is  the  first  time — ^let  it  be  the  last. 
You  know  my  history.  You  know  how  I  am 
the  son  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Harper  Maberly,  who 
died  of  poverty,  sorrow,  and  old  umbreUas: 
your  husband  has  told  you  that/' 

"I  have  heard  the  story." 

''  And  think  it  rather  remarkable.  But  I  re- 
member it  was  so,  or  something  very  much 
like  it.  I  remember  the  poor  old  fellow,  my 
fisither,  and  how  he  talked  to  me  about  my 
mother,  and  how  he  died.  You  don't  know, 
though,  that  I  was  not  a  ver^  bad  boy  then ; 
and  you  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  my 
heart  hardened  from  the  minute  I  entered  that 
library,  and  beheld  my  patron.  It  is  very  ab- 
surd, but  it  is  also  very  true,  believe  me,  and  so 
I  have  been  getting  on,  and  changing,  till  now 
it  is  said  I  am  heartless  and  worthless.  So  say 
you,  too,  and  of  course  I  am  not  to  contradict." 

Aurelie  did  not  answer  tiie  appeal,  so  sadly 
made,  and  Charles  went  on; 

"  It  might  have  been  in  your  power  to  alter 
that ;  your  hand  is  good  either  to  lead  or  chas- 
tise. But  you  did'nt  care.  Kobody  cared. 
You  were  absorbed  in  your  own  heart,  diamping 
your  own  chains,  rebelling  in  your  own  way." 

"  Indeed !  How  did  you  discover  that,  pray  ?" 
asked  Aurelie,  affecting  a  playM  sarcasm. 

"Light  of  nature  and  great  dark  eyes.  Besides, 
ike  story  is  told  in  the  title.  It  is  read  off  at 
once  with  the  dramatti  pentma.  Boldly,  Au- 
relie, your  domestic  hearth  is  a  stone  of 
sacrifice !" 

'' Charles!"  exclaimed  she,  as  if  she  trould 
arrest  the  hand  that  seized  her  callow  secrets  in 
the  nest. 

"  That  is  what  I  am  blackguard  enough  to 
understand  and  sympathise  with :  and  you  will 
not  deny  the  fact,  if  you  hate  me  for  my  under- 
standing and  scorn  me  for  my  sympathy.  What 
were  you  thinking  of  when  I  came  in  ?  Was  it 
only  about  our  little  paddler  here  ?" 

"You  know!  Tell  me!"  replied  Aiiielie 
&enrieikte  Eose  Vaberly,  with  a  burst  of  sudden 
and  uncontrolled  bitterness. 

"  Of  your  frozen  life,"  answered  Charles,  his 
fine  face  dark  yet  bright.  "  Of  how  you  were 
taken  and  married  by  way  of  settling  a  debt  of 
honour,  as  an  easy  method  of  pensioning  you  in 
consideration  of  &e  obligations  your  fisither  con- 
ferred, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  keeping  your 
path's  straight.  Of  how  you  tegetate,  loveless 
and  lifeless,  under  the  shade  of  two  strangers, 
brought  Heaven  knows  whence,  and  l^ing 
Heaven  knows  who.  Of  how  you  were  not 
even  allowed  to  keep  your  child,  who  might 
have  satisfied  your  heart,  and  made  it  content  at 
least;  but  who  sickened  and  died;  who  was 
killed  by  the  cold  shadows  that  have  blighted 
your  youtii.     At  six  and  twenty  !- ** 

** and  BO  beautiful!"  he  added  with  a 

look. 


All  this  while  flie  cbedcs  of  Autdie  were 
darkening,  and  her  noUe  figure  drooped,  her 
brow  fidling,  her  eyes  gazing  abstracted.  *^  It 
is  true,"  she  said  at  l^ogth,  low  and  hoandj, 
"but  I  fear  you  are  false!    Good  night,  Charies." 

"  Good  night,  Madam  I"  he  replied,  respeet- 
frilly  offering  his  hand.  Aurelie  took  it,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  him. 

"  What  nnght  you  not  have  been,  ChailoH- 
so  young,  so  old,  so  clever — if  — — 

^'  Happy ;  as  you  might  have  been,  madami 

if" he  concluded  the  sentence  wifli  a  kng 

and  meaning  look,  stretching  sadly  back  throngli 
the  past  and  on  to  the  future.  Aui^lie  dropped 
his  hand.  Her  own  fell  heavily ;  and  she  left 
the  room.  She  was  just  in  tiue  to  see  Mary 
pass  slowly  up  the  sturs. 

When  Aurelie  was  gone,  the  young  man 
looked  serious  for  a  few  moments,  drew  himself 
up,  and  deliberately  surveyed  himself  in  the 
glass.     The  reflection  rather  hung  its  head. 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  he  confidentially,  nod* 
ding  at  himself,  "you  are  a  beauty!  Heie'ia 
to-do  about  straws !  Who  would  believe  that  all 
this  serious  oonvexsation  has  been  cahied  on  firao 
mere  whim?  If  s  playing  the  devil  insiiioerelj ; 
but  it  i»  the  devil,  it  U  the  devil ! 

"  To-morrow,  the  interview !  Nobody  asked 
me  what  I  wanted  here,"  he  went  on,  resoming 
his  seat. — ''  I  am  summoned  to  be  caahiaed  alto- 
gether, I  suppose,  fer  some  of  my  dreadfid 
doings.  Well,  I  widi  it  had  been  caipeted  to- 
night. Candle-light  fi)r  ever,  when  anything  is 
to  be  done." 


CHAPTER  vni. 

COKFBNniOUS. 

This  was  the  little  feUow  whom  we  met  in  tbe 
first  chapter  and  parted  with  in  the  last;  and 
this  is  what  seven  yean  may  do  fer  a  boy  ^ 
monory  is,  perhaps,  not  as  to  some  matters  inferior 
to  his.  We  also  can  remember  his  first  visit  to 
57,  Cheyne-walk ;  and  especially  how,  while  on 
that  occasion  his  companion  seemed  taxxe  and 
more  to  retire  into  her  wondering,  thonghtlnl 
little  self,  Charlie  grew  mcne  and  m<»«iriTid8ad 
possessed.  Whether  we  should  adopt  hia  own 
notion,  the  notion  so  sadly  propoanded  to  Aurelie, 
that  there  was  something  in  the  house  whidi  set 
fire  to  his  young  life,  I  am  unwilling  to  8Bj,lmt 
it  really  did  not  seem  unlike  it  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  a  new  birth  in  the  boy,  an 
awakening  of  which  he  was  conscious  ftom  ^ 
nioment  he  put  foot  on  the  thzeahold;  or,  if 
before,  when  he  set  out  across  St  Gecfge's 
Fields  that  bright  Sabbath  in  May,  with  tbe 
Kiddle  note  in  his  pocket  The  meeting  in  the 
library,  where  Charles  was  so  bold  attd  nncm- 
barrasiBed,  and  Mr.  Maberly  so  distressed  and 
wide  of  the  mark  generally,  was  only  the  ffs^ 
warning  of  much  to  oome. 

Maberly's  first  care  was,  of  course,  to  g^ 
Ohariea  to  school.    OldTTmbreUashadnotalti^- 
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geiher  negleoted  tibe  boy  in  ihisieBpeet^  though. 
If  he  had  not  within  him  the  foundationB  of 
good  Hcholanihip,  his  mind  was  at  least  laid  out 
in  eligible  plots ;  the  ground  was  cleared  for 
building ;  and  his  new-found  firiend  took  caro  to 
allow  hun  speoial  opportunities  to  mako  up  for 
lost  time.  Let  it  suffiee,  I  ^7,  that  the  boy 
lay  hands  on  these  opportunitiea  rather  than 
took  them.  It  was  as  if  he  had  some  exigent 
and  subtle  purpose  in  view  to  whioh  a  little 
learning  might  oonduce,  but  be  vend  its  pleasures 
and  advantages.  He  we^t  at  his  exercises  as  if 
he  had  been  forewarned  of  them  at  his  birth; 
took  them  dexterously  by  the  tail,  as  it  were, 
and  swallowed  them  whole  and  aliye,  0 1  He 
read  as  he  ate  oranges,  with  natiye  thirst  and  a 
keen  relish;  with  a  great  contempt  for  the  rind; 
and  no  thought  at  all  as  to  the  tree,  or  any  good 
gi?er  of  the  sun  and  the  rain.  His  air  and 
manner,  too,  kept  pace  with  the  ever-inoreaaing 
momentum  of  his  mind :  liTature  had  given  him 
a  handsome  person,  and  Mr.  Maberly  gave  him 
rich  clothes  a])d  plenty  of  money :  soatnineteen 
he  was  ahready  a  well-read  youth  and  a  devilish 
gentlemanly  young  &llow. 

At  twenty,  the  devouring  rapidity  of  the  boy 
became  plamer  than  ever ;  it  was  dear  that  his 
clay  was  kneaded  by  the  gods  and  ten^^ered 
witii  wine.  His  odd,  brilliant,  £ery  manner  in 
eonveiaation,  the  complete  panoply  that  sur* 
rounded  his  mind  and  style,  sdready  rendered 
him,  young  aa  he  was,  a  Hon  and  an  astonishment, 
even  in  Temple  cirdea ;  and  combined,  or  rather 
yaried,  with  a  oertain  ddgagi  simplicity  unac- 
countably charming,  set  him  high  among  the 
few  whom  the  son  of  Mrs.  Dodd  Bubbingham, 
or  the  nephew  of  the  ladies  Pitzfiirae  ven- 
tared  to  introduce  to  the  mahogany  at  home. 
And  at  twenty-one  h^  was  a  man  of  repute 
among  those  who  knew.  Heavy  reviewers  lit 
their  pages  with  his  humour,  though  they 
wagged  thmr  heads  at  it  Able  editors,  scared 
their  enemies  with  lightnings  of  which  he  had 
Always  a  pocketful,  and  dispensed  acoordingly. 
He  had  a  publisher  who  bowed  to  him.  This 
time  last  night  he  was  despising  a  great  many 
things  and  a  great  many  people  at  Lady  de 
Chateau-Gor^s,  or — ^fte,  it  is  impossible  to  cal- 
<^ta  to  a  minute — discoursing  sweetly  of 
Venice  with  M.  £.  M.  Nay,  this  very  evening, 
while  he  talked  with  Aurelie,  the  greatest  come- 
^  of  the  age  was  earning  bouquets  of  applause 
in  a  new  play  of  his ;  the  fascinating  cantatrice, 
whose  brow  was  so  shortly  to  be  adorned 
with  a  ooronet,  was  singing  a  beautiful  little  song 
whioh  our  wives  still  sing;  though  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  air  was  composed  in 
the  Nightingale's  dressing-room,  while  Charles 
lounged  against  one  chair  with  his  hat  in  his 
^d,  and  Madame  the  Nightingale  lounged  in 
Bother,  sipping  her  early  chocolate.  He 
whistled  it  off  gravely  to  her  between  the 
solving  of  the  sugar  and  the  mingling  of  the 
<*Q^ai  Kadsae  teied  to  whistle  it  off  too,  but 


•Qooeeded  beet  in  puckering  her  charming 
mouth,  for  Uttle  bursts  of  laughter  to  un- 
pucker  again ;  and  then  it  was  whistled  off  to 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  who  put  it  aU  right. 

But  success  is  not  always  satisfaction.  To 
Charles  himself  the  success  he  met  with  was 
only  veiy  well,  for  to  him  it  seemed  natural 
enough :  no  more  than  he  expected,  and  not  so 
much  as  he  might  accomplish,  with  a  little  care. 
But  there  were  others  who  regarded  it  in  a 
still  less  happy  point  of  view.  Bichard  Ma- 
berly had  his  own  plans,  his  own  hopes  and 
prospects.  He  looked  back  and  saw  how  it 
used  to  be  at  Evelyn — the  calm,  the  content, 
and  his  father  going  quietly  about  to  do  good. 
He  looked  forward,  imd  saw  this  evil*come 
child  of  his,  in  another  calm  village  of  £velyn, 
a  worthy  pastor ;  and  he  dreamed  that  between 
the  two— his  father  and  his  son — he  might 
catch  some  ray  of  grace  beyond  his  penitence. 
The  little  conversation  he  overheard  between 
Charlie  and  Mary,  as  they  sat  in  the  cockloft, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  blacking-pot  of  sweet 
peas^  affectionate  and  thoughtful  as  that  con- 
versation was,  banished  from  Bichard  Maberly's 
mind  the  superstitious  dread  which  had  haunted 
it  so  long.  It  was  in  the  joyM  reaction  arising 
from  thia  discovery  that  evil  is  not  always  bom 
of  evil,  that  these  new  hopes  of  a  iiiture  came 
sailing  in;  and  he  cotdd  not  doubt  but  that 
they  might  all  be  realised.  How  severe  then, 
was  his  disappointment  when  the  boy  set  his 
feet  in  a  dean  contrary  path — ^when  he  evinced 
that  wild,  untameable  genius  which  ultimately 
diBtinguished  him,  and  evinced,  moreover,  that 
its  roots  clung  deep  down  in  the  soil,  impossible 
to  weed  out ! 

With  Mary  it  was  somewhat  different ;  little 
Mary,  who  had  been  "  thrown  in,"  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  effort  to  appease  the  gods — and 
became  AureUe's  maid;  who  was  only  taught  to 
write  prettily,  and  to  spell  not  too  badly,  and  to 
enjoy  any  good  book  that  fell  in  her  way ;  and 
then  became  Aurelie's  companion.  Hers  were 
soft  eyes  and  an  earnest,  humble  little  heart. 
She  went  on  loving  Charlie  in  the  most  straight- 
forward manner,  as  if  it  were  purely  her  busi* 
ness,  and  would  not  resign  her  title  to  Cropy 
though  Charlie  and  she  were  at  first  little  sepa- 
rated. And  when  he  got  older  and  cleverer,  she 
liked  to  stand  off  afar,  as  it  were,  to  see  how  he 
shone.  She  humiliated  herself,  she  denied  her* 
self  all  virtues  and  excellencies,  in  order  that 
she  might  get  so  much  futher  back,  and  behold 
him  so  much  the  higher.  I  may  tdl  you,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  not  quite  so  much — ^-^ 
what's-a-name  in  that  as  you  imagine;  for, 
when  she  had  placed  him  at  his  highest,  and  she 
herself  lower  than  the  lowest,  it  was  only  by 
way  of  making  a  spring,  as  the  bop  say.  She 
reg^u^ded  him  at  a  distance  with  her  love  in  the 
leash,  and  teazed  herself  with  the  distance,  and 
then  away  she  ran  to  him,  and  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  caught  his  hand  to  her 
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boeom,  elaiming  him,  oWeinees  and  all,  ifor  her 
own.  Had'nt  he  said  ao?  Had  he  not  loved 
her,  in  fact,  for  ever  so  long  ? 

Bnt  Maiy's  time  oame  too.  It  was  when  the 
cold  suspicion  awoke  in  her  heart — ^for  she  could 
diacover — ^that  to  be  dever  was  not  always  to  be 
good;  to  be  great  not  always  to  be  strong;  and 
that  some  genius  is  so  big,  it  must  fill  the  seat 
of  conscience  also.  Then  the  bright  light  that 
followed  his  steps  became  dark;  ahe  trembled; 
not  for  herself,  when  she  saw  him  wending  away 
so  iar ;  and  she  wished  herself  back  with  him  in 
the  cockloft,  with  Crop,  their  childhood,  and 
their  poverty,  that  she  might  argue  the  matter, 
and  convince  him  that  it  were  best  to  let  57 
alone,  and  to  have  no  other  Mends  but  labour 
and  her  love.  As  it  was,  she  trusted  and  hoped, 
— for  he  was  kind  to  her  still ;  and  sometimes, 
rare  though  the  occasions  now  became,  he  would 
go  up  into  her  little  room  and  talk  just  like  the 
boy  who  walked  hand-in-hand  with  her  across  St. 
George's  Fields.  At  those  times  he  would  aban- 
don tiie  rich  accents  in  which  he  had  learned  to 
attune  his  English;  he  even  made  little  foarays 
into  the  border-lands  of  imperfect  grammar,  and 
brought  back  old  phrases  and  old  tones  delightful 
to  hear.  A  half-dozen  evenings  so  spent  could 
Hary  remember,  when  he  was  allowed  to  run 
down  to  Chelsea  for  a  day  or  two,  in  intervals 
of  study ;  and  she  regretted  all  the  more  that  the 
last  was  long  ago,  because  Charlie  himself  seemed 
so  much  happier  and  better  while  they  lasted. 
Even  a  little  longer,  perhaps.    Who  knew  i 

But  Mary  was  weU  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  bhe  did  not  know  all  that 
Bichard  Maberlv  knew.  Following  hard  npon 
the  first  disappomtment  I  have  mentioned  oame 
another,  a  thousand  times  harder  to  bear.  It 
was  the  same  which  saddened  the  life  of  poor 
little  Mary ;  but  while  to  her  it  brought  sorrow, 
to  him  it  brought  suffering  which  only  a  few, 
and  those  not  the  luckiest,  can  estimate.  Let 
us  conceive  of  the  terrible  dread  that  haunted 
his  mind  before  Charlie  was  found — ^the  dread 
that  his  child,  whatever  it  was,  and  wherever  it 
was,  might  inherit  the  guilt  in  which  it  had 
been  bom;  let  us  conceive  of  a  conscience 
weighted  with  the  responsibility  of  such  a  soul's 
ezi8tence*-H)f  the  dire  punidiment  which  its 
every  crime  would  infiict  on  him,  with  whom 
the  account  would  some  day  have  to  be  settled 
too :  for  the  sins  of  the  father  are  not  wholly 
visited  on  the  children.  Let  us  conceive,  then, 
of  the  rejoicing  with  which  he  found  reason  to 
believe  that  good  had  at  lengtiii  come  out  of  evil, 
and  that  the  hoy  was  a  good  boy,  one  who  might 
be  a  blessing  to  somebody  yet  And,  lastly, 
conceive  we  of  the  moment  when  the  banished 
ghost  came  back,  armed,  and  entered  the  house, 
and  kept  the  door; — when  Bichard  Maberly 
saw  that  though  the  soul  he  had  demanded  was 
richly  endowed  with  such  gifts  as  poets  tell  us 
the  devils  can  give,  something  was  left  out 
whidi  Heaven  b^tows  alone. 


I  have  not  space  to  narrate  the  many  inddents 
that  led  to  this  sad  conviction,  nor  even  to  dwell 
upon  the  maimer  in  which  Maberly  bore  them. 
Leniently,  however,  you  may  be  sure ;  for,  after 
all,  he  could  but  feel  proud  of  the  honours  i^e 
boy  had  won  so  early,  the  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held  by  grand  and  famous  people,  and 
not  less  because  he  wore  his  budding  bays  with 
rather  less  vanity  than  his  newest  hat.  For  the 
rest — ^it  was  hitter  enough,  but  the  chief  bitter- 
ness was  mingled  by  his  own  hands.  Should  hs 
wear  a  wra&ful- virtuous  face  whose  early  life 
was  marked  by  the  same  passion,  the  same 
wilful  daring,  tiie  same  reckless  disregard  of  an 
old  man  better  than  he,  and  all  unredeemed  by  a 
single  spark  of  that  fire  called  sacred,  which 
never  went  out  in  the  young  man's  eyes  ?  What 
stain  lay  on  Charles  Maberly's  character  like  that 
which  rested  on  his  own — ^which  lay  long  yean 
like  a  cloud  before  the  vision  of  his  good  mother, 
gone  at  least  to  her  great  reward  ?  What  secret 
had  to  be  revealed  so  dire  as  that  which  lay  stiU 
unoonfessed  in  his  own  bosom,  and  in  the  boeom 
of  asad,  silentwoman  in  some  old  Islington  house? 
Lastly,  it  was  all  the  due  chastiBement  of 
Heaven;  for  the  blame  was  his.  The  wind 
being  sown,  let  us  be  thankful  if  our  reaping 
faU  diort  of  the  whirlwind. 

So  fdlies  were  forgotten,  and  saddest  eecapadoi 
forgiven ;  but  tiiat  is  not  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  sabjeot.  If  Bichard  Maberly  was  conscious 
of  his  sin,  he  was  also  conscious,  apart  from  the 
burning  ashes  heaped  upon  his  head,  that  he  had 
repented.  And  if  ka  had  been  brought  to  view 
his  errors  from  the  side  of  Heaven,  why  not 
Charlie,  who  certainly  had  eyes  to  see  more 
abstruse  things?  Spite,  then,  of  the  letters 
i  rre,  with  "vocable"  or  "trievable  *'  to 
finish,  which  would  sometimes  be  written  out 
before  him,  as  if  by  the  young  man's  own  hand, 
whenever  he  thought  of  this,  Mr.  Maberly  ear- 
nestly resolved  to  omit  no  endeavour  to  bring 
the  boy  to  reason.  The  mere  change  in  him 
during  these  two  years  past — ^his  drooping  fiame, 
his  absorbed,  heavy,  anxious  manner,  t£e  utter 
neglect  of  himself,  of  Aurelie,  of  the  horse  at 
the  mews,  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  accomplish 
that.  But  he  was  obliged  to  add  remonstrance, 
argument,  threat^  and  ti^ey  all  fbiled.  Then  he 
remembered  the  good  offices  of  his  mother; 
thought  of  Maiy,  who  loved  Charles  so  well ; 
and,  with  tears,  enlisted  her.  There  was  a  prize 
to  win,  said  he,  and  if  they  could  only  win  it ! 
Mary's  heart  swelled  as  much  with  pride  that  it 
should  ever  be  thought  that  ik$  could  help  to 
recal  him,  as  with  grief  to  hesr  from  another*! 
lips  that  he  needed  it  at  all.  But  she  brought 
her  soft  eyes,  her  love,  and  her  wonumly  tact 
into  the  field ;  and  Charles  acknowledged  them. 
He  fidtered;  but  presently  was  again  on  his 
high- way,  self-judgmg,  self-sufficing,  handsome, 
graceful,  and  applauded.  At  length  Mr. 
Maberly  felt  boimd  to  take  the  high  course, 
too.    And  it  was  true,  as  the  young  man  sor- 
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misedi  that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  be  oaBhiered 
altogether. 

At  the  interview,  Charles  had  the  advantage 
of  hifl  favourite  candle-light,  for  he  rose  early 
next  morning,  left  the  house  before  any  one  else 
▼as  astiTy  and  did  not  return  till  the  evening 
was  for  advanced.  ''  Mr.  Maberly  is  waiting 
for  you  in  the  library,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Evans, 
her  confusion  not  yet  subsided ;  and  accordingly 
up  stairs  the  young  man  went  Mr.  Maberly 
was  seated  at  the  table,  looking  at  a  book,  the 
theme  of  which  he  had  no  conception  of,  though 
he  did  finish  a  paragraph  and  mark  it  off  before 
he  acknowledged  Charles's  entrance. 

''Take  a  chair,  Sir,"  said  he  collectedly, 
"and  oblige  me  by  listening  to  what  I  have  to 
Bay  without  reply,  for  to-night.  Charles,"  he 
b^an  asain,  shading  his  eyes,  "  you  have  be* 
hared  ill  to  me.  It  is  useless  to  go  over  the 
old  ground.  Your  recklessness  and  ingratitude 
are  hackneyed  subjects  between  us,  and  I 
thought  to  leave  it  to  your  conscienoe— if  yon 
had  any — ^to  revive  them.  But  these  last  ex- 
travagances of  yours  axe  not  easily  to  be  par- 
doned. You  may  tell  me  that  they  are  not  very 
uncommon,  and  give  me  the  names  of  a  dozen 
men  who  have  indulged  in  kindred  things ;  but 
they  are  such  as  I  cannot  overlook.  Sir,  and 
spite  of  your  genius,  resolve  me  to  take  a 
coarse  I  hoped  never  to  be  forced  to  take.  See 
thia  letter.  You  may  probably  remember  it  as 
the  one  bv  which  you  introduced  me  to  a  boy 
I  was  only  too  happy  to  I  do  not  offer  it 

to  humiliate  you,  but  take  it  Tbke  it  back,  Sir ; 
and  so  we  cancel  the  past.  Bring  it  me  again 
when  I  can  acknowledge  you  without  shame, 
—nay,  bring  it  when  you  can  hmestly  assure 
me  that  you  are  sorry  for  these  doings,  and  will 
do  them  no  more,  and  you  will  see  that  I  have 
not  lost  my  regard  for  you  yet.  Meanwhile,  you 
will  find  a  hundred  pounds  at  my  bankers ;  it  is 
the  last  you  will  receive  inm  them  until  I  see 
you  again.  And  there,  Sir,"  pointing  to  the 
grate,  "  are  the  ashes  of  my  only  wiU.  You  had 
better  take  breakfJEtst  alone  to-morrow,  and  go 
away  early.     I  bid  you  farewell." 

Charles  was  unprepared  for  the  firmness  with 
which  all  this  was  said.  He  made  no  reply,  in 
accordance  with  the  request  the  speaker  had 
been  compelled  to  make  on  opening  his  little 
oration— more  in  self-defence,  though,  than  for 
any  other  reason — took  the  letter  respectfully, 
tamed  it  over  once  or  twice  with  a  QioughtM, 
if  not  a  remorseful  look,  bowed,  and  retired. 
Mr.  Maberly  took  up  his  book  at  the  marked 
P^Asage,  but  did  not  get  on  well,  and  threw  it 
down  in  despair  the  moment  the  young  man's 
footsteps  died  away. 

Charles  had  to  pass  Mary's  room  to  go  to  his 
<>^n.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  a  ruddy  light 
came  through  the  chink,  for  autumn  evenings 
»e  chill,  fie  paused— how  could  he  help  it  ? 
tmd  peeped  in;  and  there  was  Mary  seated 
wfore  the  fire,  very,  very  still,  thov^  she  must 


have  heard  some  one  ooming.  He  rattled  the 
lock  to  attract  her  attention ;  but  she  did  not  or 
would  not  hear  it,  sitting  with  her  back  to  the 
fire  as  still  as  before.  ''  Mary !"  ezdaimed  he, 
going  up  and  placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
"are  you  determined  not  to  bid  me  good 
night?" 

'*  'Tis  easy  to  bid  good  night,  Charles." 

'*  But  hard  to  say  good-bye,"  quoth  my  pretty 
Mary,  with  her  pale  face.  "  Do  you  know,  then, 
on  what  business  I  was  sent  for  ?"  he  added, 
his  forehead  crimsoning  a  little. 

**  I  guess,"  faltered  she,  her  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  fire. 

"  And  if  s  easy  to  see  that  you  guess  right. 
Ifs  all  true  enough.  I  am  abandoned  to  my 
own  mis-er-able  resources.  I  am  to  go  away 
to-morrow  with  the  daylight,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  I  shall  set  foot  within  this  house  again." 

'*  Oh,  Charles,  I  thought  you  loved  me !" 

''  So  I  do,  Mary !  Don't  shake  your  head  in 
that  sad  manner,  darling  little  girl,  but  give  me 
a  kiss,  and  be  good." 

She  did  not  kiss  him,  and  she  was  good. 

**  I  do  love  you !"  he  exclaimed  again,  soft, 
and  earnest,  and  sincere ;  **  for  there 's  nobody 
like  you  in  the  world.  And  I  believe  it  was 
something  more  than  chance  that  set  us  down 
on  that  box  in  Kiddle's  cockloft." 

"  And  yet  you  are  going  away,  never  to  oome 
back." 

''How  can  I  help  that?  I  did  not  volun- 
teer!" 

"But  you  banish  yourself,  Charles,  and  for 
faults  which  make  my  heart  ache  worse  than 
the  banishment.  Oh,  dear  Charlie !"  said 
she,  rising  and  putting  an  arm  round  his  neck, 
"  why  won't  you  let  us  all  love  you,  and  be 
proud  of  you,  as  we  might  ?  It  would  be  so 
easy!  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  myself 
alone,  for  you  have  a  hundred  fnends,  and  I  am 
only  a  poor  girl  treated  kindly  for  your  sake. 
But  I  knew  you  first,  Charles ;  we  were  children 
together ;  and  you  might  take  a  little  pains  only 
to  please  me !" 

He  listened  with  tenderness  fiist  deepening 
down  into  gloom.  "  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  it,  Mary,"  said  he;  "  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  worthy  of  your  solicitude.  If  s  of  no 
use.  There's  no  moral  good  in  me.  I  was  bom 
damned,  and  damned  I  shall  be !  Let  me  bum 
out  my  own  way  then — ^it  promises  to  be  no 
tardy  open&tion— *end  be  sure  that  my  better 
thoughts  were  always  inspired  by  this  beautiftil 
&oe." 

He  spoke  with  a  profound  voice,  while  hurri- 
cane clouds  were  gathering  in  his  eyes ;  and  he 
firmly  believed  what  he  said.  As  for  Mary,  she 
was  appalled  as  she  looked  and  listened — Glistened 
after  he  had  concluded,  as  if  to  echoes  sounding 
in  her  empty  heart,  and  then  fell  on  his  shoulder 
in  a  gentle  rain  of  tears. 

It  was  an  hour  after  when  Charles  sat  in  his 
own  room,  also  with  a  fire,  with  his  midnight 
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lamp,  and^ot  inthoat  a  Uttia  wise.  He  bad  ike 
Kiddle  note  before  bim ;  and  regarded  it  witb  a 
keen  yet  piualed  air. 

'Hie  HMfe  words  he  ever  breathed  to  my  wife  was, 
"Tike  the  yooog  one  to  R.  Maber^,  fiMinirob  57, 
Ch^ne-wtVc,  CMs9a»'*  an4  HeaTfin 

"  To  It,  Maberly,  Esquire,  57,  Cheyne-walk, 
Cbel8ea--eb>"  said  Charles  to  bimself.  ''  And 
Maberly  is  not  spelt  with  two  b's,  nor  Oheyne, 
Clianey !    I  suppose  it  actually  is  reserved  for 


me  to  diaeover  that  this  eould  nevar  be  tskn 
from  a  man's  lips,  though  it  might  very  well  be 
copied  from  an  old  letter,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  'Weirdon'  too;  does  that  look  like 
Kiddle's  orthography  ?" 

The  other's  a  gaL   She's  our  gal!    She  com  oat  of  Ute 
woreui^  and  is  mystetons  likewise. 

"  la  that  it  ?"  said  Charles,  turning  a  wonder- 
ing face  to  the  fire. 

(To  he  cottHwuedJ 
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FO.      TI.^-CT7BaBK,      XX.I.I8,      AND      ACTOK      B  B  L  I.. 


Wb  were  going  to  writo  that  it  will  be  no 
news  to.  the  r^er  of  this  paper,  that  Cubbbb 
Bbu.  ia  dead*  Yet  the  ''public''  ia  so  laige  and 
80  scattered,  and  such  numbers,  even  of  those 
who  read,,  are  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary 
gossip  and  of  newspapers,  that  we  oaa  conceive 
there  may  be  those  who  will  learn,  for  the  first 
lime,  from  these  lines,  that  she,  whose  pseudonym 
haa  long  been  so  fiuniliar  and  suggestiye  is  gone 
from  us.  But  it  is  even  so.  Gmrrer  Bell  died 
on  the  aist  of  Uarch  last  The  place  that  knew 
her  once  shall  know  her  no  more  for  ever ;  and 
the  Silent  Land  holds  not  a  more  silent  dweller 
than  she.  Softly,  quietly,  she  went  her  way,  as 
her  sisters  had  done  before  her ;  but  her  footsteps 
have  left  a  long-drawn  echo,  and  such  memorifus 
qf  her  as  are  ours  have  become  pregnant  with 
new  meanings.  liow  a  '*  life  from  the  dead '' 
breathes  in  tiie  lo^g  familiar  page,  and  a  sense 
of  communicated  vitality  creeps  through  ua,  as 
we  count  over  our  relics  with  a  sadness  whidi  is 
not  sorrow.  They  who  die  in  the  Lord  are 
blessed,  and  tears  are  not  for  the  departed  brave ; 
but  a  peculiar  solemnity  must  cling  to  the 
memory  of  Curxear  Bell  aa  long  aa  she  is  remem- 
bered. Her  name  is  one  to  which  belong  no 
dilettante  asaoeiations^  no  trivial  anecdote,  no 
trappinga  of  literary  pomp  and  vanity.  Its 
sanctity  is  homely  and  bosom-bom.  HenoeforUi 
it  is  a  thought  for  the  wi^eful  midwatohea  of 
tbe  night,  or  a  houadiold  word  l»r  the  melan- 
cjboly  dusk.    Behold,  how  we  loved  her. 

When  we  ^oke  recently,  through  these  pages, 
of  the  vocation  of  the  lilerary  man  and  the 
dangara  of  profunomU  wiiting, — ^when  we  said 
that  whoso  wrote  to  live  was  in  a  false  position ; 
when  we  said  in  a  previous  paper,  that  the  genexal 
reader  had  little  idea  how  much  of  his  best  nature 
9t  conaeientiouB  writer  of  fietion  put  into  his  work, 
--we  did  not  think  how  solemn  a  voioe  from  the 
grave  woold  soon  repeat  our  worda.  We  said 
above  that  no  dilettante  associatioBB  ding  to  the 
name  of  Currer  Bell,  that  she  caimot  be  thought 
of  aa  a  type  **  litenury"  woman ;  and  there  ia  a 
moumfiu  depth  of  tone  in  the  testimony  we  now 


bring  te  support  thia  observation— >ihe  testi- 
mony, we  believe,  of  Harriet  Martineaa,  whidi 
appeared  in  the  2)0%  Jfewt  of  Friday,  the  6th 
of  ApriL  If  the  geniua  of  Currer  Bell,  we  are 
told, 

bad  been  innhaastiUe,  it  would  have  been  exbassted 
some  time  siaoOk  She  had  every  indnoeineDt  that  eould 
have  availed  with  one  less  high-minded,  to  pnblisb  two  or 
three  novds  a  year.  Fame  waited  npoa  all  she  did ;  aad 
she  might  have  enriched  herself  by  very  slight  eiertkm: 
bat  her  steady  conviction  was,  that  the  pnblicatioD  of  a 
book  is  a  solemn  act  of  consdenoe — ^in  the  case  of  a  vrtA 
aa  mvch  aa  any  other  kind  of  book.  She  was  not  food 
of  speaking  of  herself  and  her  ooosoienee;  bol  she  nov 
and  then  ottered  to  her  very  lew  friends  things  which 
may,  alas !  be  told  now,  withoot  fear  of  hurting  bcr  fen- 
sltive  nature ;  things  which  ought  to  be  t«d  in  her 
honoor.  Among  these  sayings  was  one  which  erpkins 
the  kmg  interval  between  her  works.  She  said  thst  dv 
thought  every  serious  delineation  of  life  ought  to  bs  the 
product  of  personal  experience  and  observation ;  expen* 
ence  naturally  occurring,  and  observation  of  a  nonnal, 
and  not  of  a  forced  or  special  kind.  "  I  have  notaoca- 
mukted,  since  I  published  'Shh-ley/"  she  ssid.  **vhit 
makes  it  needftd  for  me  to  speak  again;  and,  till  I  do^ 
may  Qod  give  me  grace  to  be  dumb !" 

It  is  trite  enough  to  say  that  the  "  pbyrically 
insignificant  is  often  invested  with  dignity  and 
glory,  and  made  an  object  of  world-wide  interest, 
by  the  self-assertion  of  genius;"  butwemustbe^ 
to  repeat  the  remark  for  the  sake  of  bringing  it 
into  juxtaposition  with  a  new  illustratioD. 
Currer  Bell,  says  Harriet  Martineaa  (we  shall 
assume  that  this  name  is  correct — ^if  we  are  in 
error,  no  harm  is  done)  was  "  the  smallest  of 
women,"  a  **heal  little  creature."  Hawortb, 
in  Torkshire,  must  be  one  of  the  least,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  retired  of  villages.  Yet  there  is 
no  quarter  of  the  civilised  world  to  which  the 
printing  press  has  carried  a  newspaper,  where 
Haworth  is  not  hallowed  ground ;  and  it  vas 
not  too  much  to  say,  when  this  "  wee,  dark^* 
sister's  death  was  just  known, 

A  pang  will  be  felt  m  the  midst  of  the  strongtA 
interests  of  the  dav,  through  the  length  and  breadth  fd 
the  land,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  Qermany  (where  her 
works  are  singularly  appreciated),  Frane^  and  Amerka^ 
that  tha''Cui?«rBeU»"  who  so  U^y  stole  as  a  shadow 
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into  tte  Mi  of  oontemponry  ttfeenture,  bas  tlready 
bNotne  a  shadow  again,>-vankhing  from  otir  view,  and 
benoe(brth  batinting  only  the  memory  of  the  mnltitttdefl 
whon  eipeetation  was  fixed  npon  her. 


to 


Akenstde  opposes  to 

Gicatneag  of  hoik  and  symmetry  of  parts,— 

all  the  range 
Of  sons,  and  stars,  and  adamantine  spheres. 
Wheeling  unshaken  throngh  the  void  immense. 


the  image  of  Brutu8,'^liftmg  aloft  his  "  patriot 
steel;''  and  Hannah  More  says,  it  is  not  fair 
opposition  of  mind  to  matter.  Here^  howerer,  is 
de  other  side  of  Akenside's  idea.  The  material 
minute  is  magnified  and  thrown  into  relief  by 
spiritual  associations  of  the  most  delicate  charac- 
ter. While  the  giant  of  war  is  trampling  down 
lirei  by  thousands,  and  shonting  in  trumpet- 
tongued  fury,  the  "smallest  of  women,"  from  a 
grare  in  a  village  which  is  only  a  dot  on  the 
largest  map,  sits  a  queen  in  the  memory  of  more 
millions  than  the  Macedonian  dreamed  of  when 
he  looked  wistfully  over  the  sea  for  another 
▼orld  to  conquer.  Surely  it  is  a  grand  reflec* 
tion! 

In  the  case  of  Currer  Bell,  at  the  very  age 
which  it  has  been  said  is  so  fatal  to  finely-strung 
and  passionate  natures, 

Came  the  blind  fnry  with  the  abhorred  shears^ 
And  slit  the  thin-spnn  life* 

She  died  at  thirty-eight,  the  last  of  five  sisters, 
—  an  only  brother  had  preceded  her  to  the 
world  of  shadows  some  time  ago.  She  leaves 
here  her  father,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte, 
very  aged  and  infirm,  and  her  husband  (who 
had  been  married  about  six  months),  the 
Kev.  A.  B.  NichoUs,  her  father's  curate.  The 
names  of  the  three  sisters,  in  whom  the  reading 
world  has  been  interested  for  these  seven  or 
eight  yeans,  are  well  known  to  have  been  Char- 
lotte (Currer),  Ellis  (Emily),  and  Acton  (Anne), 
Bell.  Their  history  is  altogether  exceptional, 
and  is  bo  vitally  connected  with  the  peculiarities 
of  their  writings,  that,  even  if  only  for  the  sake 
•f  order  and  completeness,  something  must  be 
Bsid  of  idiat  many  of  our  readers  have  already 
learned. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Bev.  Patrick  Bronte, 
(the  name  is  Irish,  extremely  ancient^  and  an 
sbbrsriatioii  of  Bronterre)  then  living  at  Pen- 
ttJioB,  in  Cornwall,  married,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  Mends,  a  very  delicate  and  impressionable 
yonng  lady  on  whose  frame  it  would  appear, 
oonsomption  had  already  set  l&e  seal  of  doom, 
ttd  boie  ker  to  fiaworth,  near  Keigkley,  in 
ToAshiie,  ef  which  village  he  had  been  made 
perpetual  curate.  Her  family  ceased  to  hold 
sny  intercourse  with  her,  and  her  husband,  we 
gsther,  waa  of  a  stodious,  unworldly,  and 
almost  unintelligible  character ;  a  charooter  in 
which  a^  natural  tendency  to  reserve  and  self- 
ijnppreBsbn  asserted  itself  with  a  continuity  and 
itmg&tbaty  i&  tixe  ease  of  any  ucPiv$  tendency 


direetly  affecting  the  interests  of  others,  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  have  been  treated  as  insanity. 
It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  perpetually 
hdhnt  us  in  observation  of  life,  that  this  6tem 
seoretiveness  can  and  does  actually  exist  in 
association  with  strong  affections,  and  fine  in- 
tegrity. The  young  wife,  perhaps  conscious 
that  die  carried  the  seeds  of  an  early  death  in 
her  bosom,  now  spent  her  days  in  a  seclusion 
which  must  have  affected  her  as  might  a  resi- 
dence on  a  little  island  in  the  sea,  by  whose 
shores  glanced  never  a  sail  the  long  year  through. 
In  the  quietest  of  parsonages,  whose  windows 
opened  upon  the  graves  of  the  churchyard,  sur- 
rounded for  ever  by  the  solemnising  associations 
and  suggestions  of  her  husband's  vocation— en- 
joying such  intercourse  with  the  world  without 
as  a  rude  clump  of  cottages,  called  a  village, 
offered  to  her— lookingforth  when  she  wentabroad 
on  a  bleak,  unreclaimed  Yorkshire  moor, — with 
a  husband  of  "  close,"  silent  habits,  and  with  the 
half-stifled  fires  of  affection  for  the  friends  of 
her  youth  smouldering  in  her  heart, — ^what  a 
life  must  this  woman  have  lived !  The  sense  of 
the  supernatural,  of  the  power  of  affection,  aUd 
of  the  wiU  over  time,  space,  and  circumstance, 
must  all  have  been  quickened  to  an  abnormal 
and  perilous  degree.  The  faculty  of  minute 
observation  would  be  strengthened  in  proportion 
to  the  fewness  of  the  objects  on  which  it  was 
exercised,  (the  alternative  would  be  a  stunting 
and  deadening  process);  volumes  of  thought 
would  be  found  in  trifles ;  ttie  smallest  incident 
would  famish  a  centre  for  radii  of  yearning,  of 
retrospection,  of  imagination.  Of  a  mother 
leading  this  strange,  unnatural,  brooding  ex- 
istence, were  bom  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Ann 
Bronte.  Of  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Ann  Bronte, 
were  bom  "Jane  Eyre,"  "Wuthering Heights," 
and  the  "  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall." 

The  early  training  of  the  children,  es|  ccially 
that  of  Charlotte,  could  scarcely  hav^  been 
happy,  either  as  to  intellectual  or  moral  disci- 
pline. At  an  early  age,  Charlotte  indue  ed  her 
father  to  send  her  and  her  sisters  to  the  Clergy 
8cho<^,  at  Cowan-bridge,  which  is  the  "  Lowood" 
of  Jane  Eyre.  Let  us  quote  the  Daily  Newn 
again: — 

The  acoount  of  tbe  school  in  "  Jane  Eyre  **  is  only  too 
true.  The  "  Helen  "  of  that  tele  is — ^not  precisely  the 
eldest  sister,  who  died  there — bat  more  like  her  than 
any  other  real  person.  She  is  that  rister,  "  With  a  dif- 
ference/' Another  sister  died  at  home  soon  after  leavinr 
the  sdiool,  and  in  aonseqnenee  of  its  harddiips;  and 
" Ciurrer  Bell"  (Charlotte  Bront^  waa  nerer  free  while 
there  (for  a  year  and  a  half)  firom  the  gnawing  senaitioii 
or  consequent  feebleness  of  downright  hunger  i  and  she 
never  grew  an  inch  from  that  time.  She  was  the  smallest 
of  women;  and  it  was  that  school  which  stunted  her 
growth.  Aa  she  tella  as  in  '<  Jane  Eyre,**  the  visitation 
of  an  epidemic  caosed  a  total  change  and  radical  reform 
in  the  establisbment,  which  was  even  removed  to  anQ(^ 
site,  fiat  the  reform  came  too  late  to  reverse  the  destiny 
of  the  doomed  family  of  the  Bronte. 

Such  experiences  as  those  of.liiese    girls  at 
Lowood,  were  excellently  adapted  to  give  a 
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prematnie  insight  into  the  recesses  of  human 
motive  and  the  varieties  of  human  character, 
and  to  strengthen  a  natural  tendency  to  surround 
the  ordinary  and  the  real  with  a  pretematurally 
tragic  atmosphere.  That  they  would  deepen 
that  morbid  iasU  for  self-communion  and  self- 
suppression  which  so  evidentlyexisted  in  all  three 
of  these  remarkable  beings,  most  of  all  in  Emily, 
is  obvious.  We  wish  we  had  fuller  details  con- 
cerning the  prototype  of  **  Helen,"  who  seems  to 
have  resembled  Ann  more  than  either  of  the  sisters 
who  survived  her.  After  Lowood,  came  for  Char- 
lotte, Emily,  and  Ann,  the  life  of  a  governess. 
Charlotte  went  on  the  Continent,  as  would  be 
plain  from  "Villette,"  if  from  nothing  else; 
but  the  same  thing  would  be  naturally  inferred 
by  any  attentive  reader  of  ''Jane  Eyre,"  in 
which  there  are  frequent  Gallicisms  of  style,  and 
a  certain  indescribable  but  unmistakeable  atir  of 
having  examined  Continentalsociety  from  a  Con- 
tinental point  of  view.  In  "  Shirley,"  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  Grallicisms  are  more  fre- 
quent even  than  in  "Jane  Eyre;"  apart  from 
tiiat,  the  talk  of  Moore's  sister  is  wonderflilly 
done,  and  we  shall  never  lose  our  hold  or  our  en- 
joyment of  some  of  the  lady's  expressions — 
"Unaccountably pensive," — "I  ever  disapprove 
of  what  is  not  intelligible,"— "  Unsettled  hurry," 
— "I  will  give  her  principles;  I  wiU  give  her 
the  control  of  her  feelings." 

We  commence  and  continue  the  literary  his- 
tory of  these  girls  in  the  words  of  Charlotte,  in 
the  Biographical  notice  of  her  sisters  prefixed 
to  the  new  edition  of  "  Wuthering  Heights," 
and  "  Agnes  Grey,"  published  after  their  death, 
and  dated  19th  September,  1850 : — 

About  fiy  J  years  ago,  my  two  sisters  and  myself,  after 
a  somewhat  prolonged  period  of  separation,  found  our- 
selves renrited  and  at  home.  Resident  in  a  remote  dis- 
trict, where  education  had  made  little  progress,  and 
where,  oc  asequently,  there  was  no  inducement  to  seek 
sodal  int  rconrse  beyond  oar  own  domestic  drde,  we 
were  wh  illy  dependent  on  ourselves  and  each  other,  on 
hooks  an  t  study,  for  the  enjoyments  and  occupations  of 
life.  Th  }  hiffhest  stimulus,  as  well  as  the  liveliest  plea- 
sure we  1  ad  known  from  childhood  upwards,  lay  in  at- 
tempts at  literary  oompomtion.  Formerly  we  used  to 
show  each  other  what  we  wrote,  but  of  late  years  this 
habit  of  communication  and  consultation  had  been  dis- 
continued; henoe  it  ensued,  that  we  were  mutually  igno- 
rant of  the  progress  we  might  respectively  have  made. 

One  day,  in  the  autumn  of  1846, 1  accidentally  lighted 
on  a  MS.  volume  of  verse  in  my  nster  Emily's  hand- 
writing. Of  course,  I  was  not  surprised,  knowing  that 
she  could  and  did  write  verse:  I  looked  it  over,  and 
something  more  than  surptiM  seized  me— a  deep  con- 
victioQ  that  these  were  not  common  eShsions,  nor  at  all 
Hke  the  poetnr  women  generally  write.  I  thought  them 
oondensed  and  terse,  vigorous  and  genxiine.  To  my  ear, 
they  had  also  a  peculiar  muaio— wild,  melandioly,  and 
elevating.  .  .  .  Meantime,  my  younger  sister  quietly 
produced  some  of  her  own  oompositions^  intimating  that 
■inoe  Emily's  had  given  me  pleasure,  I  might  like  to 
look  at  hen.  I  could  not  but  be  a  partial  judge,  yet  I 
thought  that  these  verses,  too,  had  a  sweet,  sincere  pathos 
of  their  own. 

We  had  very  early  cherished  the  dream  of  one  day  be- 
coming authors.  'Aiis  dream,  never  relinquished,  even 
when  distoooe  ^vided  and  absortiiDg  tasks  oocapied  us, 


now  suddenly  acquired  strength  and  conmsteoey:  it 
took  the  character  of  a  resolve.  We  agreed  to  a^ 
range  a  small  selection  of  our  poems,  and,  if  ponible, 
get  them  printed.  Averse  to  personal  pubUdty,  we 
veiled  our  own  names  under  those  of  Currer,  EUii^ 
and  Acton  Bell;  the  ambiguous  chdoe  being  dictated  bj 
a  sort  of  oonsdentious  scruple  at  assuming  Christian 
names  podtively  masculine,  while  we  did  not  like  to  de- 
clare ourselves  women,  because,  without  at  that  time  sm- 
pecting  that  our  mode  of  writing  and  tMnking  was  not 
what  is  called  "  femimne" — ^we  had  u  vague  impresaoo 
that  authoresses  are  liable  to  be  looked  on  with  prgndioe; 
we  had  noticed  how  critics  sometimes  use  for  thdr  chu- 
tisement  the  weapon  of  personality,  and  for  their  rewtrd 
a  flattery,  which  is  not  true  praise. 

The  bringing  out  of  our  little  book  was  hard  work,  is 
was  to  he  expected,  neither  we  nor  our  poems  were  at  sll 
wanted ;  but  for  this  we  had  been  prepued  at  the  outset  ; 
though  inexperienced  ourselves,  we  had  read  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  The  great  puzsle  lay  in  the  difficulty  of 
getting  answers  of  any  kind  from  the  publishers  to  wboo 
we  appHed.  Being  greatly  harassed  by  tlds  obstacle,  I 
yentnred  to  applv  to  Sie  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinbargfa, 
for  a  word  of  aavice ;  ihey  may  have  forgotten  the  d^ 
cumstance,  hut  I  have  not,  for  from  them  I  received  t 
brief  and  business-like,  but  dvil  and  sensible  reply ;  on 
which  we  acted,  and  at  last  made  way. 

The  book  was  printed ;  it  is  scarcely  known,  and  all  of 
it  that  m&rits  to  be  known  are  the  poems  of  Ellis  BeL 
The  fixed  conviction  I  held,  and  hold,  of  the  worth  of 
these  poems,  has  not  indeed  received  the  confirmation  of 
much  fiavourable  critidsm ;  but  I  must  retain  it  not- 
withstanding. 

Ill  success  failed  to  crush  us :  the  mere  effortt ;  i  *- 
ceed  had  given  a  wonderful  zest  to  existenoe;  it  must 
be  pursued.  We  each  set  to  work  on  a  prose  tale: 
Ellis  BeU  produced  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  Acton  M 
"  Agnes  Grey,"  and  Currer  Bell  also  wrote  a  narrative  in 
one  volume.  These  MSS.  were  perseveringly  obtnided 
upon  various  publishers  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a 
half;  usually,  their  fiate  was  an  ignominions  and  ahnipt 
dismissaL 

At  Uut  "Wuthering  Heights"  and  "Agnes  Grey"  were 
accepted  on  terma  somewhat  impoverialung  to  tiie  two 
authors ;  Currer  Bell's  book  found  acceptance  nowben^ 
nor  any  acknowledgment  of  merit,  so  that  something 
like  the  chill  of  despair  began  to  invade  his  heart  is 
a  forlorn  hope,  he  tried  one  publiahing-hooae  more- 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder.  Ere  long — ^in  a  much  shorter 
space  than  that  on  which  experience  had  taught  him 
to  calculate — ^there  came  a  letter,  which  he  opened  in 
the  dreary  expectation  of  finding  two  hard,  hopeleas 
lines,  intimating  that  Me«rs.  Smith  and  Elder  wot 
not  disposed  to  publish  the  MS.,  and,  instead,  ^ 
took  out  of  the  envelope  a  letter  of  two  pages. 
He  read  it  trembling.  It  declined,  indeed,  to  pnb- 
lish  that  tale,  for  business  reasons,  but  it  discussed  its 
merits  and  demerits  so  courteously,  so  considerately,  in  a 
spirit  so  rational,  with  a  discrimination  so  enlightened, 
that  this  very  refrual  cheered  the  author  better  than  a 
vulgarly-expressed  acceptance  would  have  done.  It  was 
added,  that  a  work  in  three  volumes  would  meet  with 
careful  attention. 

I  was  then  just  completing  Jane  JSyre,  at  which  I  had 
been  working  while  the  one  volume  tale  was  plodding  its 
weary  round  in  London :  in  three  weeks  I  sent  it  off; 
friendly  and  skilful  hands  took  it  in.  This  was  in  the 
commencement  of  September,1847 ;  it  came  out  before  the 
close  of  October  following,  while"  Wuthering  Heighta'^and 
"Agnes  Grey,"  my  sisters'  works,  which  had  alr»dy  bi>en 
in  the  press  for  months,  still  lingered  under  a  ^tferent 
management.  They  appeared  at  last  Crit&oa  failed  ta 
do  them  justice. 

The  supplement  to  this  story  must  come  from 
another  pen— once  more,  Haiiiet  Martineau. 
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It  i3  far  better  to  make  direct  quotations  than  to 
dilute  and  "  doctor "  on  the  pretence  of  origi- 
nality:— 

"Jane  Eyre"  was  DataraDy  and  nniveraally  nippoied 
to  be  Charlotte  herself;  hot  she  always  denied  it,  caJmly, 
cheeHiilly,  and  with  the  obvioos  sincerity  which  charac- 
terised all  she  said.  She  declared  that  there  was  no  more 
groond  for  the  assertion  than  this : — She  once  told  her 
listen  that  they  were  wrong— even  morally  wrong — ^in 
making  their  heroines  beantiAil,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  heroine  in- 
tererting  on  other  terms.  Her  answer  was,  "I  will 
prove  to  yon  that  yon  are  wrong.  I  will  show  you  a 
heroine  as  small  and  as  plain  as  myself,  who  shall  be  as 
interesting  as  any  of  yours.**  "Hence,  'Jane  Eyre,*" 
add  she,  in  telling  the  anecdote:  "but  she  is  not 
myself,  any  further  than  that."  As  the  work  went 
on,  the  interest  deepened  to  the  writer.  When 
she  eame  to  "  Thomfield,**  she  could  not  stop.  Being 
sbort^iehted  to  excess,  i^e  wrote  in  little  square  paper 
books,  held  doae  to  her  eyes,  and  (the  &st  copy)  in 
pencil.  On  she  went»  writing  incessantly  for  three 
weeks ;  by  which  time  she  had  carried  her  heroine  away 
from  Thomfield,  and  was  herself  in  a  fever,  which  com- 
pelled her  to  pause.  The  rest  was  written  with  less 
Tehemence,  and  with  more  anxious  care.  The  world  adds, 
with  less  vigour  and  interest.  She  could  gratify  her 
riognlar  reserve,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  this  re- 
markable book.  We  all  remember  how  long  it  was  before 
we  could  learn  who  wrote  it,  and  any  particulars  of  the 
writer,  when  the  name  was  revealed.  She  was  living 
among  the  wild  Yorkshire  bills,  with  a  father  who  was  too 
mnch  absorbed  in  his  studies  to  notice  her  occupations; 
in  a  place  where  newspapers  4<rere  never  seen  (or  where 
she  never  saw  any),  and  in  a  house  where  the  servants 
blew  nothing  about  books,  manuscripts,  proofe,  or  the 
post  When  she  told  her  secret  to  her  father,  she  carried 
her  book  in  one  band,  and  an  adverse  review  in  the  other, 
to  save  his  simple  and  unworldly  mind  from  rash  ex- 
pectations of  a  fame  and  fortune  which  she  was  deter- 
mined should  never  be  the  aims  of  her  life.  That  we 
luive  bad  only  two  novels  since  shows  how  deeply 
grounded  was  this  resolve. 

"  Shirley*'  was  conceived  and  wrought  out  in  the  midst 
of  fearful  domestic  gpriefs.  Her  only  brother,  a  young 
man  of  once  splendid  promise  which  was  early  blighted, 
and  both  her  remaining  sLsters,  died  in  one  year.  There 
was  something  inexpressibly  affecting  in  the  aspect  of  the 
frail  little  creature  who  had  done  such  wonderful  thmgs, 
and  who  was  able  to  bear  up,  with  so  bright  an  eye  and 
so  composed  a  countenance,  under  such  a  weight  of  sor- 
row, and  such  a  prospect  of  solitude.  In  her  deep 
mounung  dress  (neat  as  a  Quaker's),  with  her  beautiful 
oair,  smooth  and  brown,  her  fine  eyes  blazing  with 
meaning,  and  her  sensible  face  indicating  a  habit  of  self- 
control,  if  not  of  sUenoe,  she  seemed  a  perfect  household 
^mage — ^irresistibly  recalling  Wordsworth's  description  of 
that  domestic  treasure.  And  she  was  this.  She  was  as 
able  at  the  needle  as  the  pen.  The  household  knew  the 
pcellenoe  of  her  cookery  before  they  heard  of  that  of  her 
books. 

It  is  enough.  Currer  Bell's  nearest  relatives 
rorvive  her,  and  we  will  add  none  of  the  small 
t»lk  which  is  corrent  about  her  personal  history, 
*^ing  that  we  cannot  tell  on  what  chord  we 
'^gbt  unwittingly  strike,  or  what  false  impres- 
sions we  might  conyey  by  stating  what  was  lite- 
i^y  true. 

It  will  before  this  time  have  occurred  to  the 
^er  that,  though  books  freer  from  the  small 
trickery  of  egotism  than  those  of  Chirrer,  Ellis, 
^  Acton  Bell,  were  never  given  to  the  world, 


yet  that  their  whole  life-story  might  be  gathered 
by  collating  passages  scattered  over  their  very 
remarkable  novels.  Not  only  are  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  writers'  characters  reproduced 
for  us,  but  minor  details  contribute  to  the  in- 
tense reality  of  the  descriptions.  Ko  one  can 
foi^et  Jane  Eyre's  smaUness,  the  vivid,  in- 
quiring expression  of  her  eyes,  which  Mr. 
Eochester  noticed  so  early,  nor  the  "  Quaker" 
plainness  and  neatness  of  her  dress,  twice  men- 
tioned, with  that  verv  epithet,  in  the  first 
volume  of  "  Jane  Eyre."  In  "  Agnes  Grey," 
in  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  again  in  "  Villette,"  we 
have  what  we  may  call  the  governess  element. 
Everywhere  we  nave  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  clerical  character  and  habits,  and  of  the 
perils  of  lonely,  motherless  childhood.  In 
"  Wuthering Heights,"  in  the  early  part  of  "Jane 
Eyre,"  and  in  "  ViUette,"  the  child  element  is 
very  strong,  and  the  children  all  painfully  un- 
healthy beings.  What  woman  ever  wrote  be- 
fore of  hunger,  as  Currer  has  done  in  the  third 
volume  of  "Jane  Eyre?"  In  many  parts  of 
the  works  of  these  interesting  women,  indeed, 
the  savoury  or  alimentive  element  is  so  promi- 
nent, as  naturally  to  suggest  to  a  reader  the 
inquiry — do  not  this  peculiar  vividness  and 
zest  of  description  spring  from  special  expe- 
riences ?  And  poor  Currer  has  been  fain,  she 
said,  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  from  under  the  table 
at  Lowood ! 

Let  us  recal  for  a  moment  what  we  have 
written  of  the  peculiar  "  temperament"  of  Mr. 
Bronte,  (we  use  that  common  word,  but  the 
reserve  of  which  we  have  spoken  lies  deeper 
than  "  temperament"),  and  of  the  life  the  mother 
must  have  led  in  her  Yorkshire  solitude,  and 
then  turn  to  what  Currer  writes  of  her  sisters : — 

My  aster  Emily  was  not  a  person  of  a  demonstrative 
character,  nor  one  on  the  recesses  of  whose  mind  and 
feelings,  even  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  ooold  in- 
trude unlicensed — ^it  took  hours  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
discovery  I  had  made  (of  her  poetical  attempts).  In 
Anne,  there  was  a  constitutional  reserve  and  taatumity, 
which  placed  and  kept  her  in  the  shade,  and  covered  her 
mind,  and  especially  her  feelings,  with  a  sort  of  nun-Uke 
veil,  which  was  rarely  lifted. 

0  fearful  and  wonderful  human  spirit !  In 
every  one  of  the  books  left  us  by  the  Brontes, 
the  most  obvious  peculiarity  is  the  rare  power 
of  self-suppression  with  which  the  leading  cha- 
racters are  endowed.  In  Anne's  novels  this  is 
less  apparent  than  in  the  rest ;  but  in  her  poetry 
the  natural  tendency  is  strongly  developed: — 

I've  noticed  many  a  youthM  form. 

Upon  whose  changeful  face 
The  inmost  workings  of  the  soul 

The  gazer  well  might  trace; 
The  spoiking  eye,  the  changing  lip. 

The  ready-blushing  cheek. 
The  smiling,  or  beclouded  brow. 

Their  different  feelings  speak. 
But,  thank  Qod,  you  miffht  gaae  on  mine 

For  hours,  and  never  Know, 
The  secret  changes  of  my  soul. 

From  joy  to  keenest  woe ! 

2s2 
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In  Cmrer  the  conyersatiaiial  impulae  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  stronger  than  in  her  sisters ; 
as  her  reading  and  observation  were,  no  doubt, 
more  disenrsiye,  and  her  torn  of  mind  more  ana- 
hrtioal.  Notwithstanding  her  capacity  of  prompt 
oecisioH  and  parsistent  action,  she  was  eyidenUy 
a  very  ssrmpathetie  person ;  a  person  who  was 
not  too  self-reoessed  to  take  tiie  hues  of  surround- 
ing minds ;  a  very  yersatile  person,  whose  lot  it 
must  have  been  to  pass  through  many  phases  of 
development  before  the  natirral  termination  of 
her  career. 

"  Shirley*'  and  "ViUette"  were  both  stories 
of  circumstance  and  observation,  sufficiently  in- 
dicating the  changes  which  were  passing  over 
the  writer's  mind.  Correr  Bell  had  arrived, 
when  she  wrote  ''  Shirley,"  at  that  saddening 
appreciation  of  the  stubbornness  of  stubborn 
fiidB  which  comes  sooner  or  later  for  all  of  us, 
and  with  a  deadly  weight  upon  the  imaginative 
and  tiie  reduae.  She  saw  the  world  as  it  ever 
seems  at  a  certain  stage  of  our  mental  history— 
B  bad,  bristling  scene  of  complication  and  selfish- 
ness, where  men  and  women  jostle  each  other 
ftom  day  to  day,  with  little  real  communion ; 
where  circumstance  is,  in  fact,  too  strong 
for  spirit.  We  all  fling  ourselves  into  life 
with  the  conviction  that  an  athletic  soul 
may  mould  all  things  as  it  will ;  but  sooner  or 
later,  we  find  we  have  flung  ourselves  against  a 
rock  which  sends  us  bacbvard  staggered  and 
bleeding.  This  is  a  discovery  which  cannot  be 
anticipated,  which  no  prematurity  of  the  Acuities 
will  give.*  It  had  tkft  come  for  Currer  Bell 
when  she  wrote  ''Jane  Eyre;"  it  hiid  come, 
when  she  wrote  "  Shirley."  "  Jane  'Ejre"  and 
*'  Wuthering  Heights"  are  novels  in  which  Will 
and  Love  master  Circumstance.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Jane  marries  Rochester,  or  that  none 
of  the  ordinary  machinery  is  set  to  work  to 
bring  about  this  result — ^but  there  is  the  agency 
of  that  mysterious  Identity  of  two  souls  who  in- 
tensely love,  which  ever  takes  possession  of 
Bolitarjr,  yearning  natures,  such  as  Mrs.  Bronte's, 
and  that  of  her  girls.  Compare  the  following 
passages,  one  from  Currer's  **  Jane  Eyre,"  the 
other  from  the  "  Wuthering  Heights"  of  y-lli« 
Bell:— 

Some  days  sinoe— si|y,  I  oan  remember  them—- fbur; 
it  was  left  Monday  night,  a  singalar  mood  came  over  me : 
one  in  which  grief  replaced  frenzy — sorrow,  sullenness.  I 
had  long  had  the  impression  that  since  I  coald  nowhere 
find  you,  yon  most  be  dead.  Late  that  night— perhaps  it 
might  be  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'olodc—ere  I  retired 
to  my  dreary  rest,  I  supplicated  Qod,  that,  if  it  seemed 
good  to  Him,  I  might  soon  he  taken  from  this  life, 
and  admitted  to  that  world  to  come^  where  there  was 
still  hope  of  rejoining  Jane. 

I  was  in  my  own  room,  and  nttinff  by  the  window, 
which  was  open ;  it  soothed  me  to  fed  the  balmy  night 
air,  though  I  could  see  no  stars^  and  only  by  a  vague,  lu- 
minous laiae,  knew  the  presence  of  a  moon.    I  lox^^  for 


•  See  "  Shirley,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  9— <*  Our  power  of  being 
happy,"  &c,  &0.  "  Snt  iM<U  ^90$  wkmlwm  99miff'''iwo 


thee^  Janet!    Oh,  Ilooged  toiheeboQiwifliinliiid 

flesh !  I  asked  of  Qod,  at  onoe  in  aogoish  and  humiUtj, 
if  I  had  not  been  long  enough  desolate,  aiBicted, 
tormented;  and  might  not  soon  taste  blifs  and  pMoe 
once  more  P  That  I  merited  all  I  endured,  I  tAscm- 
ledged^that  I  oould  scarcely  endure  more,  I  pleaded; 
and  the  alpha  and  omega  of  my  beart*s  wishes  hrob  is- 
voluntarily  from  my  lips,  in  the  words— "Jaat!  Jine! 
Jane!" 

"  Did  yon  speak  these  words  aloud  ?" 

"I  did,  Jane.  If  any  listener  had  beard  me^  he  would 
have  thought  me  mad;  I  pronounced  tbem  with  mdi 
frantic  energy." 

"And  it  was  hist  Monday  night:  tomewhsre  im 
midnight  P*' 

"Yes  {  bnt  the  time  is  of  no  consequenoe;  wl»t&i« 
lowed  is  the  strange  point.  Ton  will  think  me  sapenti^ 
tious— some  superstition  I  have  in  my  blood,  and  slvajt 
had;  nevertheless,  this  is  true— true  at  least  it  is  tbik  I 
heard  what  I  now  relate.  AsIezelaiiBed 'Jane!  Jant! 
Jane ! '  a  voice— I  cannot  teU  whenoe  the  voiee  cub^  w 
I  know  whose  voice  it  was,  replied,  'lamcomaQg:  v«t 
for  me.'  And  a  moment  after  went  whisperiBg  « 
the  wind,  the  words—*  Where  are  you  ?* "  ^^ 

ril  teli  you,  if  I  can,  the  idea,  the  picture  thaseijorti 
opened  to  my  mind:  yet  it  is  difficult  to  express  wtist  I 
want  to  express.  Femdean  is  buried,  as  you  iss,  is  t 
heavy  wood,  where  sound  TaIIs  dull,  and  diss  avf 
verberating.  "Where  are  you?"  seemed  ipotea 
amongst  mountains;  for  I  heard  a  luU-sent  echo  repeat 
the  words.  Cooler  and  fresher  at  the  moment  the  gua 
seemed  to  visit  my  brow:  I  oould  have  deemed  thst  i& 
some  wild  love  sceoe,  I  and  Jane  were  meeting.  la  apinSi 
I  believe,  wo  most  have  meL  Tou  no  doubt  were,  at 
that  hour,  in  unconscio^ja  sleep,  Jane;  perhaps  loai 
soul  wandered  from  its  cell  to  comfort  mine;  for  tboae 
were  your  accents— as  certun  as  I  live— 4hey  wen 
yours!"  ,  .  . 

Reader,  it  was  on  Monday  night— near  midnigliH 
that  I,  too,  had  received  the  mysterious  rommonj: 
those  were  the  very  words  by  which  I  replied  to  it 
I  listened  to  Mr.  Eochester's  narrative,  but  made  m 
disclosure  in  return.  The  coincidence  struck  w  « 
too  awful  and  inexplicable  to  be  commnnicaied  or  dih 
cussed.  If  I  had  said  anything,  my  tola  woold  m 
such  as  must  necessarily  make  a  profound  impreMua 
on  the  mind  of  my  hearer;  and  tliat  mind,  yet  fw» 
its  sufferings  too  prone  to  gloom,  needed  not  jw 
deeper  shade  of  the  supernatural.  I  kept  these  tman 
then,  and  pondered  them  in  my  heart. 

The  other  paasage  is  firom  the  oo&vemtioa 
between  Heatiholift  and  Kelly  Deaiit  i^ 
Catherine  EarnshaVs  death : — 

"She's  dead!- he  said;  «Tve  not  waited  ft""  rjjj 
learn  that.  Put  your  handkerchief  away— don't  jm^ 
before  me.    Damn  you  all !  she  wants  none  of  yf 

tears!" "And— did  she  ever  menuOT 

me?"  he  asked,  hesitating,  as  if  drcadiuK  that  Ae 
answer  to  his  question  would  introduce  detsdw  ""Stw 
could  not  bear  to  hear.  ••  Her  senses  new  «^«j7j 
she  recognised  nobody  trom  the  time  yon  left  Mr,  j 
said,  "she  lies  with  a  sweet  smUe  on  her  isce;  •»* 
her  latest  ideas  wandered  back  to  pleasant  early  days. 
Her  life  closed  in  a  gentle  dream— may  A»  wiie  as 
kindly  in  the  other  woirtdr  ^  ^^^ 

««]Iay  she  vrake  in  toniMntr  be  oM,  iM  Nf* 
fU  vehenenee^  stawiag  hia  tet  and  ip*^ J!' ' 
sudden  paxoxysm  of  ungovernable  paanon.  "  Wiiy, 
she's  a  liar  to  the  end  1  ^Hiere  is  she  ?  not  ««»- 
not  in  Heaven— not  perished— whereP  Ohl  7^^ 
you  cared  nothing  for  my  Bn£BeringBl  ^•J^^JJJU 
one  prayer-iepeat  it  liK  my  loaga*  suitei-^CatMnoa 
Earoshaw,  may  yoa  not  rast  as  long  m  X  «■  '^"^ 
Yoa  said  I  killed  you— haunt  mc,  then  I  Tht  »«• 
dered  do  haunt  their  murderers,  1  bd%ye.  lo^ 
Aat  cthosti  have  wwdereA  on  «artk   Bi  imk  ■< 
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aliayi  Hha  any  HoRft-^drive  me  mad  1  oaly  do  not 
leare  me  in  thia  abjn,  where  I  cannol  flad  you  I  Oh, 
God!  it  is  nontterable!  I  cannot  live  wifthoat  m/  life! 
I eannot  lire  withoat  mj  80jdr 

No  oritiGiam  on'' Wuthering  Heights"  eirerlell 
ia  our  way,  but  it  ia  with  a  smile  that  we  learn 
from  Correr  Bell's  pro&oe,  that»  with  the  one 
exception  she  mentions,  the  "  press  "  foiled  to 
diaoem  that  it  was  a  work  cl  real  genixus  of 
genuine  creatiYe  power.  Currer  Bell  seems  to 
hare  been  diatinoily  of  opinion  that  her  sister 
poanased  the  ereatiYe  gift  in  a  higher  degree 
than  she  did.  Of  her  sister  she  says»  that  wh^ 
she  had  drawn  Heathclift,  £amahaw,  Catherine, 
ahe  ''knew  not  what  whs  ktd  donoJ*  Of  hmelf, 
flbsttysin  "Jane  Eyre/'  (3nd  Ed.  p.  149)— 
''Mary^Ann  had  a  turn  for  narratiYe;  I  for 
mdpm;  ahe  hiid  to  m/orm,  I  to  potion:'* 
which  is  a  mary  oooaeioas  and  sign&oant  pas- 
sage. In  CoRer  we  are  not  sure  whether  the 
aa^tb  did  not  at  least  eqnal  the  oreative 
^wor,  whether  she  possened  the  same  faculty 
of  projection  m  her  osier.  We  do  not  find  in 
Bochester,  in  Sir  John  Birers,  anything  so 
QDique  as  in  Heathelift,  and  Catherine.  We 
luidecstand  the  former  easily ;  their  conduct  is 
hamMiaiMia;  th^  were produeed  od m;^« ;  there 
oanbenir  da^nte  ahant  them.  Strange  as  it 
nay  aeexn  at  a  hasty  gbiiee^  these  aie  not  the 
cbaracteristica  (tf  intuitive  character-diawing, 
aa  witDflsa  the  endless  disputes  among  the  justest 
aities  about  tho  most  absolutely  real  of 
iaiagbiairy  hetegs-^Hamlet^  Macbeth,  lady 
Macbeth,  d». ;  nd  the  diyersity  in  the  imper- 
sfifiatiQiM  of  actors  of  equal  talent  Kor  is  it 
the  £wt  that  mch  of  the  ehaiaetero  we  meet  in 
ewy-dajlifo  aa  would  he  eligiblefor  a  novelist's 
«r  dramatist  a  purpose,  sneh  as  offer  the  means 
of  dev^ping  thought  and  passion  in  a  confiiet 
of  etants^  ar»  easily  understood;  quite  the  oon- 
tiary.  We  thmk  we  reccjgnise  in  the  freedom 
with  wUoh  bein^a  so  diverse  as  HeathcHft, 
Oathenna,  and  Edgar  Linton,  are,  so  to  speak, 
Img  whttk  sad  «Met,  upon  the  canvas,  a 
gonuine  oiiginating  power.  We  are  seoaible  oi 
aitartl^g  incongruity  in  the  two-page  lon|^  me^ 
taphyanal  qpeeohos  of  Heathchlb;  but,  taking 
tbal  in  oonneotioa  wilik  the  rapid  aucoession  of 
iaeidanty  (ran   vour  eye  down  any  page   of 

'  Wvthanng  He^its,"  and  notice  tUs)  and  the 
ken,  vivid  dniogne,  we  cannot  help  fancying 
£Uit  Bell  ahofild  have  been-Hir  dianurtist :  tkmy 
tito  lo^g  speeohes  to  inapprapmite  Iktenfirs 
mU  have  been  inspired  soliloquies,  offending 
against  no  artistic  proprieties  whatever. 

We  aae  iaoUned  to  say,  then,  that  if  Emily 
Bronte  bad  h^rad,  ahe  woaldhave  produced  works 
of  a  more  unique  and  enduring  character  than 
eren  "  Jane  Eyre."  This,  however,  is  only  a 
very  timid  speculation  of  ours.  Charlotte's 
nind  was  a  mind  of  wonderful  things ;  and  what 
might  have  come  to  the  surface  after  she  had 
worked  out  the  transitionary  lodes,  as  she  was 
doing  in  *'  Shirley"  and  <'  YiUette,"  it  would  in- 


deed be  hard  to  say.  In  these  last  works  one  dis- 
covers a  greater  variety  of  observations  and 
reading,  and  more  literary  tact  than  in  ''Jane 
Eyre,"  but  there  is  not  the  same  intensity,  nor 
does  the  trick  of  the  mind  so  regularly  determine 
the  trick  of  the  composition.  The  style  is  firee, 
and  often  smart,  with  great  diversity  of  modu- 
lation; magnificent  passages  occur  here  and 
there.  We  miss  one  frequent  peculiarity  of 
earnest,  absorbed  writing,  where  the  writer  is 
unpractised,  whiohis  apparent  in  ''Jane  Eyre," — 
iteration  of  particular  words  and  phrases,  as  if 
they  could  not  be  let  go — e.g.,  "  Quaker-like;" 
"  gathered  to,"  "  eerie,"  "  eerily."  When  we 
say  that  the  mental  trick  does  not  seem  in 
"Shirley"  and  "Yillette"  to  have  determined  the 
trick  of  the  pen  so  regularly  as  in  "Jane 
Eyre,"  we  have  an  eye  particularly  on  the  fcict 
that  in  "Jane  Eyre"  and  the  poems,  you  always 
have  very  distinctly  put  before  you  the  dot  of 
simple  incident,  from  which  the  web  of  mystery 
and  passion  is  to  be  woven ;  yon  see  where  the 
point  of  the  compasses  was  planted,  before  the 
radii  of  the  charmed  circle  were  drawn;  and 
that  this  is  not  so  strikingly  the  case  in  the 
later  works.  Take  the  first  chapter  in  "  Jana 
Eyre."  It  starts  from—"  We  had  been  wander- 
ing  in  the  Ut^%9  shrubbery,"  (it  will  not  do  to 
read  wMing  or  to  omit  ^e  adjective);  aad 
before  you  reach  the  fifth  page,  yoti  are  landed 
in  a  terra  tneognita  of  wonder  and  horror.  Take 
the  poem  "  PiXate'a  Wife's  Dream"  :— 

Pre  qoOQched  my  lamp— I  rtrnek  it  in  that  start 
Whieh  OTOiy  limb  eonvalaad.    I  beard  it  fidl—- 

and  then  pursue  this  bird  of  the  thnnder-cloud 
through  her  gradually  widening  sweep  of 
thought.  Take  the  poem  "Mementos,"  the 
commencement  is  enough  to  stamp  it  for 
Charlotte's  without  reading  another  line : — 

Arranging  long-loeked  drawers  and  aholTes 
Of  cabinetA  shat  op  for  years,    .... 
How  still  the  lonely  room  appears — 

Take  the  poem,  "  The  Letter,"  and  there  notioe 
another  peculiarity  of  Charlotte's  early  style, — 
her  frequent  use  of  the  interrogation : — * 

What  is  she  writing?   Watch  bar  now,t 
How  fiMt  her  Augers  move—* 

•  •  •  *  « 

Her  socd  is  in  the  absorbing  task; 
To  whom  then  doth  she  write? 

Take  the  poem  "Presentiment" — 

Sister,  yon^ve  sat  tlMre  lA  tlM  di7, 

Come  to  the  hearth  awhile; 
The  wind  sa  wildly  sweeps  away. 

The  cloads  so  darkly  pile ; 
That  open  book  has  lain  unread 

For  hours  upon  your  knee 


•  See  "  Jane  Eyre,"  VoL  III.,  p.  27.    Vol  L,  p.  149. 

t  Compare  Mr.  Rochester's  semi-soliloquy,  "Jane 
Eyre,"  Vol  III.,  p.  41,  and  observe  the  similaritv  in  the 
structure  of  the  composition ;  the  directness  with  whidi 
the  phraseology  obeys  the  leadings  of  the  thought. 
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Take  the  '*  Teacher's  Monologue"— 

The  room  is  qtuet :  thooghts  alone 
People  its  mute  tranquillity — 

In  all  these  instances,  we  observe  a  peculiar 
habit  of  mind — the  habit  which  reads  incidents, 
if  we  may  so  speak ;  which  turns  a  trifle  into  a 
meaning  scroll,  and  unrols  it  that  it  may  be 
perused.  It  is  the  habit  of  a  solitary,  brooding 
spirit,  and  it  is  one  which  is  less  apparent  in  the 
writings  of  Currer  Bell,  after  the  success  of  her 
literary  aspirations  had  linked  her,  consciously, 
with  the  world  without,  and  the  chambers  of 
her  mind  began  to  receive  company. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  meta- 
physical speculator  on  the  characteristics  and 
growth  of  three  remarkable  intellects,  the 
neglected  "Poems"  are  the  most  interesting 
reHo  of  the  Brontes  we  possess.  It  is  probable 
Charlotte  was  right  in  saying,  that  the  only 
verses  in  the  volume  which  bespoke  the  real 
Divine  afflatas  were  those  of  "  EUis  "  (Emily, 
the  author  of  "Wuthering  Heights").  Anne, 
however,  would  undoubtedly  have  produced 
fine  hymns  and  songs — ^let  no  one  smile;  she 
wrote  what  was  cantahile,  as  the  Italians  say, 
and  that  is  the  characteristic  of  both  songs  and 
hymns  when  genuine.  We  gather  from  pas- 
sages in  Anne's  "Tenant  of  Wildfell-hall,"  and 
Charlotte's  "Shirley,"  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  a  favourite  poet  in  this  little  circle,  and 
that  his  "  Marmion  "  was  well  read  there.  On 
glancing  at  the  poems,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  structure  of  his  verse  is  here  and  there  imi- 
tated. For  instance,  in  "  Mementos,"  pp.  16, 
17, — though  there  the  imitation  is  most  inap- 
propriate. Sometimes  in  the  verses  of  Currer 
there  is  a  want  of  literary  congruity  which  pro- 
yokes  a  quiet  smile,  d.y.  (p.  114) : — 

Then,  Love  tlina  crowned  with  sweet  reward, 

Hope  blest  with  falness  larg^, 
Fd  mtnmt  the  saddle,  draw  tlZ  ttoord. 

And  perish  in  the  charge  ! 

Ellis  occasionally  erred  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  a  beautiful  verse  (p.  23.)  : — 

It  would  not  do— the  pillow  glowed, 

And  glowed  both  roof  and  floor. 
And  birds  sang  loudly  in  the  wood, 

And  fresh  winds  shook  the  door — '* 

But  the  next  line  or  two  affects  us  much,  as 
Tennyson's  "blue  fly  singing  i'  the  pane" 
affected  Bulwer : — 

The  cmtaine  waved,  the  toakened  flies 

Were  mmrmmrmg  round  my  room. 
Imprisoned  there  till  IshoM  rise, 

Andgiw  them  leave  to  roam. 

Bat>  alas!  we  have  still  remaining  so  many 
more  observations  and  penoil-marked  passages 
than  could  be  introduced  in  this  paper,  that  we 
may  as  well  cease  abruptly  at  once,  though 
much  against  our  inclination. 

Much  has  been  said  in  small  talk,  and  in 
large  print,  about  the  "coarseness"  and  freedom 
of  speech  which  prevail  in  the  novels  of  Currer, 


Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.    An  apology  which  ap- 
plies to  all  three  of  the  girls,  though  it  was 
meant  for  Ellis  only,  will  be  found  in  Currer's 
very  fine  preface  to    "  Wuthering   Heights." 
Criticism  of  another  kind  has  not  been  wanting: 
Currer's  heroes  "  love  too  readily,"  too  eageriv, 
too  manifestatively,  and  so  on.     In  the  library 
copy  of  "  Shirley"  now  before  ns,  the  title-page 
bears  this  inscription,  in  a  strong,  clear,  kgd 
hand  (that  accounts  for  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  idea  of  "transportation"  soggested 
itself  to  the  writer) : — "  AU  8ueh  authon  shoM 
he  transported fariorititiff  such  trash — ealeulated 
to  do  young  persons  a  great  deal  of  injury.^*    But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  natures  in  which 
there  exists  that  peculiar  faculty  of  reserve,  under 
average  circumstances,  with  which  Cmrer  Bell 
has  endowed  so  many  of  her  characters  (male  as 
well  as  female),  generally  indemnify  themselves 
when  onoe  love  has  lifted  the  curtain,  by  play- 
ing out  their  part  with  an  earnest  firanknes 
which  is  both  wonderful  and  beautiful  to  behold; 
and  which,  as  a  subject  for  the  pencil^  offered 
peculiar  temptations  to  an  artist  like  this,  so  re- 
cluse, so  afflicted,  with  so  few  chances  of  utter- 
ing her  inmost  self.    Most  readily  can  we  un- 
derstand how,  in  her  own  words,  she  had  known 
"  from  childhood  no  higher  stimulas  than  that 
of  literary    composition,"     and     how,    when 
she  took  up   the    pen,    somewhat    of  henelf 
would  intrude  into  idl  she  wrote.*    And  there 
is  such  a  perfrime  of  conscientiousness  breathing 
through  every   page  of   hers  that  we  doubt 
whether    her    novels   have    ever    done  ham. 
Readers  of  sufficient  feeling  and  culture,  to  be 
deeply    impressed    by  them,  would    only  ba 
conscious  of  having  been  profoundly  stured, 
made  to  think,  admitted  into  a  partuenhip  of 
quite  exceptional  experience,  and  vividly  shown 
some   not    ordinarily  revealed  background  of 
passion  and  mystery  in  the  human  soul.    Be- 
sides, is  it  or  is  it  not  the  £act,  that  very  manj 
women  do  love  as  eagerly,  as  manifestatively,  as 
outspokenly,  as  pursuingly — as  Caroline  Hebtone 
for  example  ?     If  so,  let  it  be  "  told,"  even 
though  "  Gath  and  Askelon  "   should  hear  of 
it.  It  is  only  the  "  Philistine,  and  the  daughten 
of  the  unoircumcised "  that  will  "triumph," 
and  find  the  revelation  "  calculated  to  do  young 
persons  much  injury — aU  such  pemons  ^onld 
be  transported  for  writing  such  trash."    Verily, 
critics  of  this  order  have  their  reward,  and  we 
wish  them  joy  of  it.     Nor  is  this  all,  for,  nys 
Currer  BeU  in  the  same  pre&ce  to  "  Wuthering 
Heights"  :— 

The  writer  who  posseflKS  the  creadve  gift,  o«bs 
something  of  which  be  is  not  always  master— eonieihiiig 
that  at  times  strangely  wills  aad  works  for  itself.  He 
may  laj  down  rules  and  derise  principles,  and  to  nlo 


•  In  "  Villette/'  Lucy  Snowe  begins  by  diKkiminf 
an  unregulated  imagination.  It  was  a  perilous  ihva^  ft<r 
Currer  Bell  to  attempt  to  draw  such  a  charsctcr.  By 
the  time  we  reach  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  we  find 
Lucy  to  have  been  "  of  imagination  ail  compact" 
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and  principles  it  will  perhaps  fcnr  yean  He  in  sabjection; 
and  then,  haplj  without  any  warning  of  revolt,  there 
comes  a  time  when  it  will  no  longer  consent  "  to  harrow 
the  Tallies,  or  be  bound  with  a  band  in  the  farrow;*' 
when  it  '*  laughs  at  the  multitude  of  the  city,  and  re- 
gards not  the  crying  of  the  driver;"  when,  refusing  abso- 
lutely to  make  ropes  oat  of  sea-sand  any  longer,  it  sets 
to  woik  on  statue-hewing,  and  you  have  a  Pluto  or  a 
Jove,  a  Tisi  phone  or  a  Psyche,  a  Mermaid  or  a 
Madonna,  as  Fate  or  Inspiration  directs.  Be  the  work 
ffrim  or  ffloriout,  dread  or  diviney  you  have  little  choice 
left  but  quiescent  adoption.  As  for  you-^fhe  nominal 
artist—your  share  in  it  has  been  to  work  passivekf  under 
dictates  you  neither  deUoered  nor  could  question  ;  that 
would  not  be  uttered  at  your  prayer,  nor  suppressed  nor 
changed  at  your  caprice.  If  the  result  be  attractive,  the 
world  will  praise  you.  who  little  deserve  praise  ;  if  it  be 
repulsive,  the  same  world  will  blame  you,  who  almost 
as  little  deserve  blame. 

And  it  is  exceUently,  as  well  as  pathetically 
said. 

An  allnsion  or  two  in  the  above  passage  will 
remind  many  readers  of  the  evidences  to  be 
found  in  the  novels  of  Charlotte  Nicholls,  that 
her  mind  was  saturated  with  sacred  lore.  The 
Bible  she  had  at  her  finger's  end.  It  is  not 
only  in  ready  quotations,  and  recondite  ques- 
tions, such  as  Mr.  Helstone's  to  his  roystering 
CTirates,  about  Saph,  "  the  heavy  and  luckless," 
who  fell  at  Grob  by  the  hand  of  Sibbechai,  that 
we  recognise  a  Scriptural  culture,  but  in  quaintly 
solemn  tones  of  thought  and  expression,  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  her  writings. 


We  may,  perhaps,  presume  her  creed  to  have 
been  somewhat  vague,  or  fluctuating,  necessarily 
so  from  the  cast  of  her  mind  and  her  peculiar 
experience, — and  it  is  of  small  moment  to  notice 
how  strangely  she  had  grasped  the  idea  of  a 
mystic  Trinity.  We  can  understand  that  she 
was  only  reproducing  what  Mends  had  said  to 
her,  or  what  she  sometimes  said  to  herself,  when 
she  made  Caroline  tell  Shirley  she  had  "got 
such  a  hash  of  Scripture  and  M3rthology  into  her 
head  that  there  was  no  nmking  sense  of  her." 
But  we  are  not  at  all  curious  to  know  her  **  last 
words,"  or  with  what  countenance  she  entered 
the  vsdley  of  shadows.  Charlotte  NichoUs  could 
no  more  *'  die  all"  than  we  can  forget  her ;  no 
more  live  otherwise  than  in  the  Rowing  and 
persistent  exercise  of  her  magnificent  faculties 
than  she  could  "die  all."  The  red  flames  of 
the  pit  must  have  dazed  the  eye  that  cannot 
see  her  freed  and  rectified  spirit 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
Where  entertain  her  all  the  saints  above. 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  her  eyee. 

And  so,  let  us  say  farewell,  for  this  time,  to 
Chablotte  Nicholls,  not  lost,  but  gone  before, 
who  has  done  more  than  any  woman  of  her  day 
to  dignify  and  elevate  the  art  of  teaching  tbjx>ugh 
fiction. 


THE   MAINE    LIQUOR    LAW   MOVEMENT.* 


Lr  November,  1 858,  we  inserted  in  this  Magazine 
a  short  sketch  of  the  history  and  results  of  the 
Maine  Law.f  Few  of  our  readers  can  have 
failed  to  observe  the  marked  interest  which, 
since  that  date,  the  question  of  intemperance 

*  The  Alliance  newspaper,  Noe.  1  to  50.  Tweedie, 
London. 

Second  Report  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
Alliance  Offices ;  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester. 

The  Facts  of  the  Case.  Alliance  Offices ;  John  Dalton- 
Bireet^  Manchester. 

Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  Public*honses.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.    1854. 

Beport  of  A.  Farewell  and  G.  P.  XJre,  Esqs.,  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Prohibitory  Liquor 
Uw  Leagne,  on  the  New  England  Maine  Law  States. 
Qnebee.    1855. 

Journal  of  the  Antawflan  Temperance  Union,  YoL  XIX. 
Nos.lto4.    New  York.    1855. 

The  Prohibitionist,  Vol.  II.  Nos.  1  to  5.  Albany,  State 
ofKewYork.    1855. 

t  The  paper  to  which  our  contributor  refers,  he  cor- 
rectly describes.  The  present  is,  however,  an  advocacy 
of  the  movement  of  which  it  treats ;  and  we  therefore 
desire  to  be  understood  as  not  pledged  to  his  facts,  argu- 
ments, or  expressions.  Upon  a  principle  we  should  like 
to  see  prevalent  in  journalism,  we  cheerfully  insert  an 
accredited  defence  of  a  cause  which  merits  the  respectful, 
^Tnipathinng  attention  even  of  those  who  niost  decidedly 
diisent. 


and  its  cure  has  excited  in  the  puhlic  mind. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  absorbing  topic  of 
War,  we  can  but  think,  with  the  editor  of  the 
Times,  that  "  we  should  now  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  discussion  of  the  entire  system  of  public-house 
licensing." 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the 
American  States  are  following  the  example  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  intelligence  which 
has  startled  Europe,  that,  after  the  4th  of  the 
present  month,  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beye- 
rages  will  be  proscribed  and  put  down,  not  only 
throughout  the  entire  state,  but  even  in  the  vast 
commercial  city  of  New  York,  have  drawn  more 
attention  to  the  subject  than  we  could  haTe 
thought  possible  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  our  country.  Kor  haye  the  Mends 
of  temperance  here  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  growing  public  senti- 
ment. For  twenty  years  past,  temperance 
societies  hare  laboured  for  the  social  re- 
formation of  the  people.  They  hare  created 
a  feeling  and  opinion  among  the  masses  which 
have  needed  only  some  point  of  direction  to 
develop  themselves  into  activity  and  power. 
Still,  notwithstanding  their  numbers  and  moral 
ii^u^nce,    the    temperance  reformers  of  this 
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Qountcy  haiPQ  »tood  aloof  fixna  politioal  aotion, 
and  hAYe  been  felt  with  little  weight  in  publio 
affairs.  But  the  yigour  with  which  our  tnma- 
atlantio  brethren  have  carried  forward  their 
aggressive  operations  into  the  territories  of  the 
great  9ocial  enemyj  seems  at  last  effectually  to 
have  roused  our  temperance  men  icasa  tiiieir 
apathy. 

Por  two  years  an  organisation  has  been  at 
work  which,  by  means  of  the  platform  and  the 
press,  has  been  labouring  to  rouse  the  public 
mind  of  this  country  to  the  importance  of  this 
great  social  question.  This.  ''Alliance"  is  al- 
ready formidable .  It  possesses  numbers,  wealth, 
and  influence.  Vany  who  held  aloof  £rom  the 
cause  of  personal  abstinence,  have  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  new  banner.  On  the  other 
band,  it  has  received  the  thorough  support  of  the 
^ast  body  of  the  old  temperance  reformers. 

Combining  witUn  itself  all  the  elements  of 
political  strength — perfect  simplicity  and  single- 
ness in  its  object,  together  with  ardour  and 
zeal  in  its  supporters-^the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  has  already  become  a  recognised  fact. 
It  has  compelled  the  leviathans  of  the  press  to 
acknowledge  its  existence,  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  some»  respectful  criticism ;  of  others^  ribald 
abuse;  of  a  few,  cordial  and  welcome  sympathy. 
The  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  become 
the  rallying  point  of  a  New  Party. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  aim  of  this 
movement  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  It  seeks 
to  procure  the  ''  total  and  immediate  suppression 
of  the  traffic  in  all  intoxicating  drinks  as 
beverages."  This  is  not  only  intelligible  but 
startling.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
temperance  reformers  were  indemnifying  them- 
selves for  their  long  political  abstinence,  by  pro* 
pounding  a  scheme  which  must  be  regarded  by 
many  as  at  least  foolish  and  Utopian.  But  re- 
gardless of  jests  and  sneers,  the  friends  of 
''prohibition"  have  never  ceased  to  urge  for- 
ward their  cause,  declaring  it  approved  by 
reasQU  aqid  ezperi^ce»  as  the  simple  and  only 
safe  remedy  tor  that  great  social  evil  which 
every  one  deplores  but  so  few  have  the  courage 
to  attack.  They  declare  their  object  to  be^ 
aot  the  ooermn  but  the  &dueaHon  of  the  masses 
of  the  people ;  and  they  have  found  a  response 
aufficitntly  ready  and  enthusiaslic  to  induce 
theqd  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  people  oi  this  country  will  demand 
for  themselves  protection  £rom  the  liquor  traffic 
and  its  results.  It  must  be  evident  that  such 
a  movement  can  be  successful  only  by  becoming 
p^fuiar;  and  its  Mends  have  acted  wiseLy  in 
declaring,  that  while  they  will  be  contented  with 
nothing  abort  of  total  suppression,  they  do  not 
desire  to  gain  that,  save  by  such  a  preponderance 
of  public  sentiment  as  will  at  once  lessen  its 
violence  and  secure  its  enforcemuent  It  vrill  at 
onoe  be  seen  that  the  question  of  prohibition  of 
the  traffic  involves  totally  other  considerations 
than  that  of  peraonal  abstinence.    Henoe^  the 


United  Kingdom  AJUianoe  pioCaisw  ik  dsiira  to 
promote  rather  than  impede  the  activity  of  ths 
old  temperance  organisations,  and  by  agmnmiiig 
to  itself  the  functions  of  political  action,  to 
leave  the  field  of  oonscience  and  conviction  open 
to  the  influence  of  moral  suasion. 

A  law  of  prohibition  would  not  intmde  into 
the  domestic  cirde.  The  Alliance  demands  no 
scrutiny  into  personal  habit.  Doubtless,  to 
some  extent,  personal  habit  would  be  indirectlj 
affected,  but  &e  object  of  the  Menda  of  prohibi- 
tion is  to  urge  upon  the  Legialatnre  to  deal  wi^ 
a  social,  rather  than  a  private  or  personal  ques- 
tion. We  cannot  deny  their  right  to  adopt  this 
course.  No  doctrine  of  social  economy  can  be 
plainer  or  more  reasonable  than  the  assertion,  oa 
the  part  of  a  mc^jority  of  society,  of  their  ri^t 
to  suppress  and  prohibit  that  which  manifestly 
results  in  vast  iqjury  to  the  general  wel£^. 
We  can  allow  no  force  to  the  vehement  outcry  of 
the  infringement  of  personal  liberty  which  )m 
been  occasionally  raised  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  The  right  which  lies  at  the  bajsis  of 
all  governments  would  justify  the  enactment  of 
a  Maine  Law,  if  demanded  by  the  popular  voice. 
We  cordially  admit  a  desire  to  avoid  undue  in- 
terference with  private  or  individual  interests. 
We  undoubtedly  bold  it  as  a  social  principle, 
thaty  as  far  aa  possible,  the  independence  of  per- 
sonal action  should  be  maintained.  But  we  can- 
not refuse  to  acknowledge  (to  quote  the  words 
of  that  well-known  Mend  of  liberty,  Armand 
Carrel)  that,  '*  in  e^ery  place  and  in  every  age  it 
is  the  popular  necessities  which  have  created  the 
conventions  we  call  principles,  and  principles 
have  ever  been  mute  before  necessities."*  8till 
further — ^nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  in  a 
well-ordered  and  vigorous  society,  general  w^are 
must  alwa^  override  individual  interest.  Indeed, 
f(»r  the  sake  of  the  great  gain  to  social  stcength 
and  freedom,  we  each  of  us  do  sacriflce  and  bold 
in  abeyance  our  personal  will.  No  eodetj 
could  hold  together  on  any.  other  conditian. 
Not  merely  is  it  Umfid  for  seoiety  to  ourlail  the 
right  of  the  individual;  its  very  ezisteiioe 
dependi  upon  the  exercise  of  this  power.  '^  The 
progress  of  society'^  says  Guizot^  ''  e^msinU  pr&- 
ciidy  in  substituting  on  the  one  band  public 
powers  tfxt  pariicukr  wiUa»  on  the  other,  l«gal 
for  individual  resistaace.  In  this  oonaiats  tk 
grand  aim,  the  principal  perfection  of  the  sooial 
order.  Much  latitude  is  left  to  personal  liberty; 
then,  when  that  liberty  fidls,  whea  it  becomes 
necessary  to  demandflpoKD.  it  aa  aboonst  el  itself; 
appeal  is  made  to  pubHo  reason  alone  to  deter- 
mine the  process  instituted  against  tile  IHwrty  of 
the  individual.  Such  is  ti^e  system  of  1^ 
order  and  of  legal  resistance." 

The  righi  exists,  then.    It  rests,  therefore,  - 
with  the  Mends  of  prohibition  to  make  oat  s 
sufficient  reawn  to  justify  the  exeroue  of  that 
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light  But  miB$d,  in  the  matter  of  the  liquor 
tiiffioi  this  light  hna  abeady  been  acted  upon. 
What  ia  our  existing  license  system  but  a 
lestriction  upon  individual  freedom?  We  can 
oonoeiTe  no  possible  denial  of  the  assertion  that 
the  light  to  license  pre-snpposes  the  right  to 
witbhdd  license.  The  opponenta  of  prohibition, 
on  the  ground  of  ''personid  liberty/'  are  certainly 
in  a  dilemma.  To  preserve  their  own  consistency, 
they  must  either  abandon  all  restriction  of  the 
traffic  whaterer,  and  at  tiie  same  time  acknow- 
ledge the  injustice  of  all  law,  or  they  must  at 
oace  consent  to  meet  the  argument  upon  its  owli 
neiit  and  have  regard  merely  to  the  strength  of 
the  necessity  and  the  probability  of  success.  The 
lamentable  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  oyeroome 
is  too  ^»paxent.  *Few  can  be  found  to  deny 
that  intemperance  is  our  national  sin.  In  the 
iaee  of  such  appalling  statements  as  have  reached 
OS  from  our  army  in  the  East,  statements  which 
iDsy  well  make  us  shudder  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences— ^in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con* 
sumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  entails  upon 
otti  country  an  annual  waste  of  national  re- 
soorces  to  the  extent  of  at  least  100  millions 
starling;  while  the  inevitable  result  of  these 
insidious  and  deep-seated  habits  ia  found  in  the 
iearful  average — ^not  merely  of  our  drinkers, 
but  of  our  confirmed  drunkards  (one  in  seventy 
of  our  adult  male,  and  one  in  200  of  our  female 
population*) ;  no  true  patriot  can  restrain  a  cry 
of  alarm,  or  can  hesitate  to  consider  any 
scheme  which  affords  the  faintest  proapect 
of  deliverance.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  ex* 
peas  our  conviction,  that  while  this  country 
has  never  yet  put  forth  the  whole  power  and  re« 
aoorces  of  which,  as  a  sober  nation,  she  would 
be  capable,  she  wiU  enevitably  be  left  far  be* 
hind,  not  merely  in  the  development  of  material 
wealth,  but  in  the  proudw  position  of  moral 
^leatnes^  unless  some  speedy  measurea  be  taken 
to  pUce  her  on  a  fair  equality  in  this  matter 
with  our  great  Anglo-Saxon  rival  across  the 
Atlantic. 

^ot  only  on  aCsoount  of  its  degradation  and 
of  its  obfitniction  to  material  prosperity,  does 
this  question  of  intemperance  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  our  statesmen — ^the  judgment  of  the 
bench,  the  exhortation  of  the  pulpit,  the  cry  of 
the  piison,  all  echo  the  one  great  £act  ''But  for 
intempeFsnce,"  says  the  judge  to  the  grand  jury, 
"yoa  loid  I  would  have  nothing  to  do."t  ''Our 
gnat  diffi(Hilty,''  declares  the  home  missionary, 
"  aiisesfirom the  drinking  halnts  of  the  pec^.":( 
''  I  wish  beer  waa  IQs.  a  quart,"  sobs  the  pii- 
aooerinthegaol.  "But  for  the  fearful  temptation 
to  drink,  I  had  never  been  here.''§  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  fearful  extent  of  the 
i^sequeaces  entailed  upon  us  by  our  popular 
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vioe.  Crime,  peuperiflm»  disease,  inaamtsr,  anA 
a  thousand  unnatural  ills,  rush  upon  the  nundin 
connexion  with  this  terrible  subject  Can  it  be 
true  that  good  men  can  for  one  moment  prefer 
the  calm  and  quiet  indulgence  of  what  mm^  ba 
in  their  case  a  harmless  app6tite»  when  their 
doing 'so  forms  the  principal  obstacle  to  attempt- 
ing something  in  this  matter  ?  We  do  not  be^ 
lieve  that  if  satisfied  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  themselves,  the  enactment  of  a  Maine 
Law  would  ever  be  opposed  by  the  philan* 
thropists  of  this  country. 

Of  the  practical  value  of  a  prohibitory  enact* 
ment,  as  regards  the  liquor  traffic,  we  must  con- 
fess ourselves  satisfied.  We  cannot  withhold 
our  assent  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
"  Alliance,"  nor  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  fsota 
which  experience  brings  to  light.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  alcohol  as  a  drink, 
possessea  a  most  seductive  and  insidious  in- 
fluence. It  not  only  does  not  saiiafy,  but  it 
abaolutdy  create*  its  own  appetite.  Just  so  with 
the  tramc.  Instead  of  responding,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  traffic  supplying  the  natural  wanta 
of  the  people,  to  the  ordinary  and  just  laws  oi 
political  economy,  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquonB  is,  ftom  first  to  last,  of  an  unnatural 
character.  In  it,  instead  of  a  demand  being 
followed  by  the  necessary  supply,  the  law  is 
precisely  reversed.  In  thia  trade  it  ia 
supply  which  creates  demands.  Ample  ex- 
perience has  proved  this.  Every  one  of  us  has 
observed  the  immediate  increase  of  intemperance 
which  foUows  the  increase  of  drinking  facilities 
in  any  locality.  The  evidence  of  noagiitrates^ 
of  ministers,  and  even  of  the  traffickers  them- 
selves, clearly  points  out  this  as  the  distingni^- 
ing  feature  of  the  traffic.  If  we  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  Blue  Books,  conjtaining  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Coounittee  of  the  Heusa 
of  Commons  during  the  Sessions  of  1868  and 
1864,  we  find  the  witnesBes  unanimous  in  their 
testimony.  Whether  they  be  gentlemen  from 
Liverpool  desiring  a  so-called  "  open  trade^"  or 
the  representatiTes  of  existing  interests,  they 
are  oompeUed  to  adsoit,  that  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  drinking  faciUtiea  is,  and  alwaya  has 
been,  intemperance  among  the  people.  We  find 
Mr.  Hanbury,  the  great  brewer,  deohoing  that  an 
increase  of  tiiese  facilities  would  be  a  great  publjo 
evil.  We  find  magistrates  firom  Shropshire^  from 
Middlesex,  from  Sussex,  firom  NovfoUc,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  deelaring  that  they 
have  watched  the  operation  of  the  publie*hoiia» 
S3rstem,  and  have  come  to  the  same  convietien. 
We  find  Mr.  Sheriff  Wire,  the  solidtor  to  th» 
licensed  Yictnallers'  Association,  declaring  that 
the  intemperance  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  ia 
proportionate  to  the  faeilities  for  obtaining  in* 
toxicating  drinks ;  and,  as  if  to  eoiToborate  voA 
place  beyond  dispute  the  evidence  of  their  re- 
presentative, we  find  such  resolutions  as  the  M- 
lowing  unanimously  adopted  by  associatioas  af 
lieoified  YiotuaUars  in  all  pacts  of  the  kia^ 
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dom:  "That,  by  Parliamentary  and  other 
evidence,  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  the 
vice  of  dnmkenneBs  in  towns  is  m  proportion  to 
the  number  of  puhlie-homes,  and  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  intoxicating  drink."  In  America, 
where,  independent  of  the  enactment  of  pro- 
hibitory laws,  this  question  has  frequently  been 
tested  by  the  refiisal  of  license  for  specific  periods 
in  certain  localities,  stiU  stronger  evidence  may  be 
found.  In  Ontario  County,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  licenses  were  revised  in  the  year  1 846,  the 
result  being  that  the  inmates  of  the  gaol  were  im- 
mediately reduced  from  126  to  53.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  licenses  being  renewed,  the 
inmates  of  the  gaol  immediately  increased  from 
53  to  132.  In  Gknessee  County  the  result  was 
even  more  marked.  In  Potter  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  a  district  called  Martha's  Vine- 
yards, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  similar  immunity  from  crime  and 
intemperance  has  followed  tiie  suppression  of 
drinking  facilities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  uniform  success  of  such  experiments  as 
these  emboldened  American  statesmen  to  con 
solidate  into  general  State  enactments,  the 
County  laws,  the  immediate  operation  of  which 
had  been  productive  of  such  benefit.  If  we 
look  at  the  returns  sent  in  1849,  into  the 
Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
from  478  parishes,  we  fijid  such  evidence  as* the 
following : — 

Very  few  of  the  Ministers  sending  reports  were  active 
temi)erance  men.  Parish  No.  2,  interference  very 
great ;  cause,  multitude  of  public-houses ;  parish  No.  6, 
interference  abounds,  number  of  public-houses  continually 
increasing;  parish  No.  14,  a  great  number  of  Ucenses 
and  drunkenness  demoraUnng  tiie  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  parish  No.  6,  inh^tanls  remarkable  for  their 
sobriety ;  cause,  there  has  not  been  a  public-house  in  the 
place  for  20  years ;  parish  No.  13,  since  my  induction 
in  1843  I  have  not  met  a  single  parishioner  in  a  state  of 
iastoiication ;  there  is  only  one  pnbUc-house  in  the 
parish ;  parish  No.  15,  there  is  no  habitual  drunkenness 
— there  is  not  a  public-house  in  the  whole  parish. 

We  need  not  multiply  evidence  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  results  of  the  traffic  are  precisely 
what  would  be  predicted  fit>m  the  nature  of  the 
article  sold ;  and  this  simple  truth  at  once  ad- 
mitted, we  have  been  unable  to  avoid  admitting 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  prohibition  in 
all  its  friln^ss. 

It  is  true  we  at  present  attempt^  to  regulate 
and  restrict  this  traffic  on  account  of  its  danger ; 
but  it  must  at  once  be  clear  that  any  restric- 
tion, however  efficiently  administered,  must  fail 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  admits  facilities  for 
the  formation  of  an  appetite,  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  set  all  restriction  at  de- 
fiance. The  appetite  for  intoxicants,  growing  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  once  formed,  acknowledges  no 
restraint,  and  even,  in  the  words  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  "  knows  no  natural  affec- 
tion." It  must  at  once  be  evident  that  the  only 
sound  policy  is  to  prohibit  that  which  creates  this 
appetite,  rather  than  attempt  merely  to  check  its  i 


indulgence.  Hence  we  oan  predict  compantivelj 
little  benefit  frx)m  partial  or  incomplete  measores. 
And  hence  we  conceive  we  can  account  for  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  enactments  bearing  the 
names  of  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son Patten.  And  not  only  does  prohibition 
appear  to  be  sound  policy,  but  the  r^^olation  of 
that  which  is  in  itsefr  injurious  and  vicious,  ia  at 
once  a  prostitution  of  law,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
functions  of  moral  government.  All  this  would 
be  true  ever,  were  our  system  of  licensing  per- 
fectiy  administered.  But  the  case  is  even 
worse:  not  only  is  it  in  itself  utterly  futile 
and  inadequate,  but  it  is  still  further  defaced 
by  infamous  corruption.  Again  and  again  has 
it  served  the  turn  of  political  influence,  of  pri- 
vate Mendship,  or  of  personal  interest  The 
Blue  Books  already  referred  to  contain  revfr 
lations  of  a  most  startling  character.  While 
we  entertain  the  most  profound  respect  for 
the  bench  of  magistrates  throu^out  the 
country,  we  certainly  cannot  claim  for  them 
immunity  from  human  frailty.  And  while  sneh 
evidence  as  that  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  a  magis- 
trate of  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  an  official  con- 
nected with  the  Beersellers*  Association,  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Humphrey,  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Eecorderfor  the  borough  of 
Great  Yarmouth ; — ^while  the  evidence  of  any  (rf 
them  can  be  supposed  worth  a  tittle  of  credence, 
we  are  constrained  to  declare,  that  while  the 
license  system  has  shown  itself  no  little  injurious 
to  the  public  morality,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
exercised  a  reflex  demoralising  influence  upon 
our  magistrates  themselves.  For  three  centuries 
we  have  been  patching  and  tinkering,  but  have 
found  benefit  result  only  in  such  cases  as  pro- 
hibition, however  partially,  has  been  appHed. 
In  America,  also,  regulation  has  again  and  again 
been  attempted  with  various  degrees  of  strin- 
gency, and  the  voice  of  universal  experience  has 
been,  "  that  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  limit 
or  regulate  a  system  so  essentially  mischievous 
in  its  tendencies." 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  of  the  results 
of  prohibition,  both  here  and  in  America,  has 
been  uniformly  favourable.  Not  that  it  would 
appear  that  drunkenness  had  altogether  ceased 
throughout  the  prohibition  States  of  America : 
in  some  cases,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  the  law  has  never  been  enforced ;  and 
in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  the  judicial 
courts  rendering  the  law  of  no  avail  by  adverse 
decisions.  Even  in  these  cases,  the  growth  of 
popular  sentiment  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  com- 
pel the  reluctant  authorities  to  bow  to  the  popu- 
lar will.  True  it  is  that  in  many  cases  the  law  is 
evaded ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  American  people,  we  can  attach  no 
importance  to  such  evidence  as  that  recently 
published  in  the  Economist,  or  promulgated  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  the  Member  for  Montrose.  Mere 
general  statements  and  vague  denials  are  uttedy 
worthless  in  face  of  such  testimony  as  that 
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brought  forward  by  prohibitioiiiBts.  It  has 
never  been  aaserted  that  intemperance  is  extin- 
guished ;  but  it  has  been  asserted,  and  we  think 
sustained,  that  wherever  enforced,  prohibitian 
has  been  followed  by  a  diminution  of  75  per 
cent,  in  drunkenness  and  its  concomitant 
evils.  Take,  for  example,  such  facts  as  the 
empty  gaol  at  Portland,*  as  the  workhouse  farm 
at  Baoigor,  Maine,  cultivated  by  hired  labourers 
for  want  of  paupers — as  the  experience  of  the 
Polie&^iourt  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  of 
the  more  recent  observations  of  Governor  But- 
ton of  Connecticut — do  not  such  facts  teU  their 
own  story?  Still  further  mark  the  extraor- 
dinary popularity  of  prohibition  wherever  en- 
forced— ^a  popularity  proportionate  to  the  vigour 
of  its  adnunistration,  the  general  results  being 
summed  up  in  this  single  sentence  of  an  officii 
document  lately  issued  in  the  city  of  Boston : 
"  the  law  has  fairly  got  hold  of  tiiie  hearts  of 
the  people."  Above  aU,  turn  to  the  election 
returns  of  the  last  autumn,  and  you  find  such 
overwhebning  evidence  as  the  election  of  a 
Maine  Law  Governor  for  the  State  of  Maine,  by 
80,000  votes  against  3,400.  You  find  the  ballot- 
box  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Bhode  Island, 
and  in  all  the  States  which  have  previously 
adopted  prohibition,  not  only  sustainmg  Legis- 
latures in  their  previous  course,  but  urging 
them  forward  to  increased  stringency.  I^ot 
only  in  the  old  prohibition  States,  but  in  all 
their  neighbours;  and  even  among  the  slave 
States  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  have  re- 
solved, at  any  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  to  free 
themselves  from  a  social  burden  they  have  begun 
to  find  intolerable.  If  a  Maine  Law  in  America 
be  a  chimera,  the  insanity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Nor  are  we  much  alarmed  lest  this  extraordi- 
nary tide  of  public  opinion  should  be  followed 
by  any  dangerous  reaction.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  old  American  license-law, 
being  administered  by  municipal  authorities  in- 
stead of  irresponsible  magislrates,  has  always 
heen  more  or  less  under  popular  control;  aud 
that  large  districts  in  States  not  under  the  ope- 
ration of  prohibition  have,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  freed  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  traffic  This  has  been  going  on  for  twenty 
years.  The  results  have  been  in  aU  cases  the 
same.  In  some  instances  whole  States,  as  in 
the  case  of  Vermont,  have,  by  the  election  of 
*' no-license"  municipalities,  obtained  a  year  of 
relief,  although  at  that  time  a  State  enactment  was 
not  thought  possible.  The  American  people  have 
thoroughly  educated  themselves  on  this  question : 
they  have  found  that  the  operation  and  nature 
of  the  law  itseK  provide  against  any  serious 
reaction.  It  is  true  that  aU  attempts  at  strin- 
gent regulation  have  been  followed  by  some 
reaction.     In  Maine,  for  example,  their  law  of 
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1846  was  found  inoperative,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  authorising  the  di- 
struetum  of  liquors  illegally  offered  for  sale, 
that  real  success  was  obtained.  The  presence 
of  the  temptation,  constantiy  provokzog  the 
unruly  appetite,  would  seem  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  this  reaction.  Every  year 
of  prohibition  wiU  render  reaction  less  probable, 
since  that  appetite  which  overrides  the  popular 
common  sense  is  every  day  becoming  less  and 
less  intense.  We  do  not  think  that  prohibi- 
tionists in  America,  whilst  there  is  doubtless 
reason  for  anxiety  and  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  all  philanthropic  statesmen,  need  apprel^nd 
popular  reaction.  Continued  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  interested  traffickers  and  their  dupes, 
there  no  doubt  must  be ;  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  see  the  full  benefit  of  prohibitory  enactments 
until  another  generation  shall  arise,  not  having 
been  subjected  to  the  terrible  social  conditions 
in  which  the  present  has  been  educated. 

But  we  need  not  confine  our  observations  to 
America.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  result  of  the  small  modicum  of  pro- 
hibition accorded  in  the  Beer  BiU  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  has  been  followed  by  a 
marked  diminution  of  intemperance.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  opposition 
raised  against  this  measure  is,  that  it  is  entirely 
a  trade  opposition.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  been  vigorously  plied  by  the  publieam,  but 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  any  discontent  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  The  result  of  the  Public- 
houses  (Scotiand)  Bill,  containing,  as  it  does, 
still  more  the  element  of  prohibition,  has  been 
stiU  more  marked.  !N^otwithstanding  the  asser- 
tions of  some  of  the  Scottish  press,  that  this 
result  has  been  apparent  rather  than  real,  we 
find  that  not  only  has  public-house  intemperance 
been  decidedly  diminished,  but  that  Mr. 
M'Laren — the  Ex-Lord  Provost  for  Edinburgh 
— ^is  able  to  show  that  tjie  actual  amountof  spirits 
consumed  under  the  law,  has  fallen  off  no  less 
than  at  the^  annual  rate  of  671,513  gallonii 
or  one  and  a  half  pint  of  Whiskey  for  every  in- 
dividual, of  actual  decrease. 

We  find  that  in  our  own  country  there  axe 
favoured  districts  in  which,  either  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  landlord,  or  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  the  absence  of  the  public- 
house  has  secured  the  sobriety  and  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants.  Such  a  case  is  that  small 
Welsh  village  called  Dinorwig,  in  which  the 
inhabitants — ^principally  workmen  employed  in 
the  laborious  occupation  of  quarrying — are  never- 
theless in  a  condition  of  material  prosperity, 
which  has  excited  the  surprise  and  interest  of 
many  statesmen.  The  cause  is  at  once  evident, 
when  the  fact  is  known  that  landlord  and  steward 
have  uniformly  prohibited  the  erection  of 
public-house  property  in  the  district.  Such 
is  the  case  with  thirty-five  parishes  in  Scot- 
land, which,  we  are  told,  are  without 
paupers  and  without  public-houses.     Such  is 
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the  oase  wiA  the  ettsta  of  Sir  Waher  C. 
Trertljm^  the  Fnride&t  of  the  Allianoe,  whose 
anppresdon  of  public-houses  upon  his  property 
has  been  followed  by  a  marked  impvoyement  in 
the  ooadition  of  his  tenantry,  and  partioalarly 
of  the  Iriflli  labonen  employed  in  draining; 
and  who  had  pverioiisly  euiUted  all  the  2m8 
noble  peculiarities  of  tikeir  hard-woridng  coon- 
tn^men. 

Turn  where  we  wiU,  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  eztroordinary,  and  eren  Tiolent  as  it 
may  appear,  this  law  of  prohibition  has  proved 
its^  as  effeetiTe  as  we  can  reasonably  expect 
human  l^;iahition  to  be.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  in  all  its  details  the  law, 
as  adopted  in  America,  would  be  suitable  hr  the 
cironmstances  of  this  country.  It  is  not  yet, 
however,  the  time  to  discuss  the  details  of  any 
partieular  measure.  We  sire  aware  that 
the  vested  interests  and  the  general  in- 
fluence of  the  traffic  are  here  mu(£  more  im- 
portant considerations  than  on  the  ether  side  of 
the  Atlantio.  We  confess  that  we  remember, 
even  with  satiifrction,  that  the  lacilitiee  for 
Introducing  violent  and  radical  changes  are 
greater  there  than  here;  we  admit  tibat  our 
Legiskture  ia  not  tossed  on  the  wind  of  popular 
agitatien  so  freely  as  in  a  purely  democratic 
State;  but  we  also  know  that,  once  passed,  the 
kw  would  be  more  retp^ded  among  ovr  popula- 
tion: and  we  are  convinced,  whsftever  may  be  the 
special  cimmi9  of  an  Act  of  Facrliameiit,  that  liiis 
mementosM  queeticn  can  only  be  settled  by 
adopting  here,  as  there,  the  prineifh  of  total 
pvohibstion. 

We  do  net  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact 
thi^  so  iBTg^  a  proportioD  of  our  national  revMkue 
is  derived  from  the  traile ;  we  know  that  ezpe- 
xienee  has  already  taught  our  GhanodlorB  of  the 
Bzehequer  that  tiie  readiert  means  ^  increaalng 
eurnatieaalievenne  is  to  economise  and  develop 
evff  national  rewuroes.  .  We  know  that  the 
diminmtion  in  the  revenue  derived  from  spirits 
which  occuired  in  Irekuid,  as  the  eensequence 
of  tesopenmce  activity  on  the  part  of  Father 
Hathew,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
tenediate  results  of  popular  sobriety ;  and  that 
se>  £gup  frem  the  revenue  sufTering  kss,  a  posi- 
tive sutpltB  was  the  result  of  Insh  abstiiMne. 
We  know  that  on  this  question  ^  national  {hpo- 


duetiveness  our  modem  fiumoieie  do  set  tel 
abrmingly  oosieexBed ;  and  it  has  basn  mm 
than  once  publidy  assorted,  that  there  are  mem* 
hers  even  of  the  present  GovemmsDt,  who  wait 
only  for  sufficient ''  pressure  from  without,"  to 
aoknowledge  that  it  savours  very  much  of 
national  degradation  to  derive  a  revenue  from 
national  demoralisation. 

And  while  we  view  with  unmized  satiifiutiflu 
tbeprogressofeduoationaLandpfailanthropioniove- 
ments,  we  oaonothepe  that  these  willsooeeedin 
reaehuig  the  root  of  the  evik  they  would  eradi- 
cate. Unfortunately,  thoee  friends  of  educstioa 
who  look  to  its  diffusion  as  likely  to  ndtigats 
the  evik  of  intemperance,  overiook  tbe  kct 
that  intemperance  k  a  phyrioal  diswtHe,  aa  much 
as  a  moral  weakness ;  and  that  eve^  ao  kr  as 
it  falk  within  the  oogirieaiwie  of  mental  phik- 
sophy,  it  amounts  to  a  paralysk  of  tfiiU,  wtitfk 
no  wttount  of  nUettsduiU  cultivation  ean  ew 
reach.  The  lamentable  instances  of  Jehases^ 
Lamb^  Coleridge^  and  a  host  of  others^  riaeto 
the  nund  in  eonflrmation  el  thk;  sad  none  can 
read  the  affecting  lettora  of  €okridge  to  sosae  of 
hk  friends  without  feeing  that  im  hk  casa,  aa 
in  that  of  the  poorest  &vdliaf^  diunkasd  ii 
the  keuel,  hk  diief  agony  arose  from  his  aenae 
of  hk  own  metal  iB^Kitency.  ''  My  frknda," 
says  he,  in  ono  of  these  letilers^  ^*  yos  tali  am 
to  rouse  mjaelf ;  I  eanaot.  I  kel  *  pecfBet 
paralyBk  of  my  will,  while  my  intettect  k  aa 
strong  as  ever;  go  tell  tiie  cr^pyle  that  if  he 
mb  hk  arms  together  he  will  be  caamd.  'Alas!' 
he  will  reply,  ^that  I  cannot  do  thk  k  both 
mry  compkint  and  my  misery/  " 

Nor  can  we  negket  to  point  ont  that,  with 
gesMral  edaeatioft  in  SeetkBd,  we  have  sko  k 
lament  |Mrevailing  inteu^ieranoe.  Sven  did 
education  appear  to  be  an  appropriate  remedy, 
who  shall  say  we  can  afford  to  wait  its  taidy 
operations  in  the  ihce  el  so  destroctivo  an  eneaij. 
The  proporitkn  ef  the  frimds  of  prdobitiai  ia 
at  kast  capable  of  trial,  and  whik  our  kgidston 
have  MM  by  every  dcseriptiea  of  regulatien  to 
achieve  that  wkkh  ppohifaitien  akne  appsos 
abk  to  aoeomplish,  we  esnaot  hnt  think  that  s 
im  and  lespeetfrd  attentaon  to  the  real  merits 
of  the  <piestion  will  result  in  sposdy  and  iaJmo- 
tial  aooesriono  to  the  nmks  ef  the  Maino  knr 
p«fty. 
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PounoAL  obangM  are  dther  orgttiio  or  depart- 
mental,— ^and  t£e  desire  of  change  is  bom  either 
of  permanent  or  of  temporaiy  condition^  of  a 
mu  grievance  or  of  a  national  calamity ;  but 
the  desiie  and  tlie  diange  are  not  nnnsnally 
Inigely  di^roportionate.  Bistory  presents  no 
more  striking  contrasts  than  those  between  the 
ibroe  and  the  effect  of  popular  movements. 
Agaiii  and  again  has  the  earthquake  of  revo- 
htton  been  evoked  to  shake  open  the  doors  of 
Buisian  saloons  and  Downing-street  offices  to  a 
Mirabean  and  a  Russell.  Again  and  again  has 
the  tempest  of  a  country's  wrath  spent  itself  in 
rafting  a  demagogic  feather  or  drowning  a 
tMoificial  fly.  The  ez^rienoe  of  this  gene- 
wtion  will  be  espeoially  inoperative  if  the  con- 
tnst  be  repeated  in  the  career  of  Administrative 
Beform.  Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  make 
put  the  pedigree  and  cast  the  horosoope  of  this 
newest  of  new  movements. 

The  phrase  "Administrative  Beform"isMr. 
Disraeli's — ^the  puipose  we  believe  to  have  been 
also  his.  Intense  as  is  his  appreciation  of  ''a 
i9^  ory,** — a  phrase,  and  an  idea,  which  are 
mother  of  his  invaluable  oontributions  to  our 
political  literature, — ^it  does  not  preclude  him 
ftom  the  sinoere  appreciation  of  good  govern- 
ment. Our  theory  of  that  remarkable  character 
which  a  shallow  opposition  affects  to  regard  as 
either  inscrutable  or  unprincipled,  regies  his 
penonal  amotion  as  guided  by  the  conviction — 
a  conviction  instinctive  to  genius — ^that  only 
public  benefits  can  secure  permanent  popularity 
or  power.  So  far,  then,  from  distrusting  the 
professions  of  reform  which  he  made  in  1 862, — ^as 
LordDerby's  leader  of  the  Commons,— because  he 
had  obtained  that  position  by  professions  of  Con- 
servatism, we  relied  upon  his  sagacity  for  their 
f^ilfilment.  It  is  quite  possible  that  tho  Chesham- 
plaoe  compaot— of  which  he  so  bitterly  but  justly 
eompkaned  in  the  late  debate— did  but  inflict 
^  tiie  Opposition  a  fate  he  would  sooner  or 
later  have  suffered  ftom  his  own  followers; — 
incapable  as  they  are  of  modest  submission  to  a 
chieftain  wiser  dian  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
to  him  belongs  the  eredit  of  proclaiming  the 
Jwoessity  ftr  a  reconstruction  of   the  public 


*  Address  of  the  Committee  of  the  Admuustratiye  Be- 
narm  Anodation  to  the  People  of  England. 

The  Derinng  Heads  and  Executive  Hands  of  the 
Snglish  Qovemment;  as  described  by  Privy  Comicillors 
«d  avn  ServoBta  themselves.  PaUished  by  the  Ad- 
vhustntive  Reform  Associatwrn. 
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Ptaphcqr  te  1S66^  leleoled  ftom  CbrlyM  "  Ulttf^ 
%  itepUeAs,^  1880.  By  Thonas  BaBantyne.  Lon* 
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servicosy  and  of  proposing  to  undertake  it^-  _ 
proclamation  and  propoaal  which  oarried  Umb 
qoeation  of  Administnitive  Befbnn  at  one  lift 
out  of  the  shallows  in  which  it  might  otherwan 
have  awaited-*-like  the  unhappy  ''Frinoe"  at 
Balaklava— the  tempest  that  elevates  only  to 
overwhelm.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  Mimstiy 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,— impelled,  we  believe,  by 
elements  of  character  common  to  himself  and 
his  illustrious  antagoniBt--*initiated  those  im- 
provements, by  proouiing  ftom  Sir  Ghariea 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Stafford  Korthoote,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Jowett,  and  other  celebrated  adminitftratora 
and  educators,  the  "  Fapen  on  the  Bmou?- 
struction  of  tiie  Civil  Service"  which  have 
been  so  much  discussed  by  the  press,  and  con- 
densed by  the  new  Assodation  into  the  pamphlet 
named  below.  But  there  was  so  much  more  of 
definitiveness  and  decision  about  Mr.  Disraeli's 
designs,  as  explained  in  his  speech  of  the  18th 
ult.,  that  he  must  still  be  held  to  be  the  author 
of  tihe  movement.  He  would  have  issued  a 
royal  commission,  composed  of  Parliamentary 
and  civil  service  celebrities— have  constituted 
the  service  reaUv  a  profession,  open  to  public 
competition — and  have  reserved  its  prizes  ex- 
clusively for  members  of  that  profession,  without 
removing  from  Ministers  the  re^nability  for 
the  higher  appointments. 

Such  is  the  official  genealogy  of  Administra- 
tive Beform.  Its  philosophical  descent — ^its 
conception  in  the  intellectual  womb  of  the 
country-- we  trace  to  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  espeoially  to  his  "Latter-day 
Pamphlets," — ^productions  as  eminentiy  practical 
in  their  influence  as  they  are  scornfully  xmpracti* 
oal  in  form  and  manner.  A  republication  of  the 
prophetic  passages  of  those  much-derided  utter- 
ances  of  our  wayward  seer,  has  been  made; 
and  has  come  to  hand  while  we  write.  We 
shall  take  occasion  from  it  to  instance  the  vivid 
distinctness  with  which  Carlyle  pointed  out 
the  hideous  diseases  of  our  governmental 
system,  and  the  natural,  eiBoient  remedy 
which  he  prescribed.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
the  solitary  thinker,  though  his  grief  as  a 
patriot,  that  his  words  are  unheeded  till  their 
truth  is  demonstrated  by  disaster.  Garlyle's 
contemptuous  characterisation  oi  "  Downing- 
street"  and  "Bed-tape"  were  unanimouily 
laughed  at  for  their  sarcastic  humour,  and  almort 
as  unanimously  soofibd  at  weie  his  implied  vati- 
cinations. '  Yet  the  most  practical  minds  of  the 
age  were  already  at  work  in  the  directiosi  he 
had  indicated—- and  within  five  years  the  whole 
nation  was  recalling,  with  wrathful  grief,  these 
effusions  of  Lord  John  Bussell's  "whimsical 
writer." 

We  we  piooused  by  iba  now  Anooiatics^ 
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as  "  a  first  step  to  Administratiye  Reform,  .  .  . 
for  the  infomiatioii  of  the  public  and  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament,  a  succinct  account 
of  the  Government  offices  as  they  are ;  with  as 
accurate  a  digest  as  is  obtainable  of  their  several 
duties,  their  manner  of  conducting  business, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  it,  and  the  time  it 
takes."  We  are  told  that  **  the  public  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  amounts  to  nothing.'' 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  introduced  as  confessing  that 
it  would  "  require  at  least  two  hours  for  him 
to  make  an  explanation''  that  would  be  in- 
telligible, ''of  his  own  official  duties  and 
powers ; " — ^and  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
offices  is  made  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
they  constitute  a  Great  Mystery.  On  the  very 
first  page  of  the  '' Downing-street "  Pamphlet, 
Carlyle  had,  five  years  before,  written  out  this 
same  complaint,  as  with  a  pencil  of  phosphorus: — 

To  me  individually  these  branches  of  haman  budness 
are  little  known;  but  every  British  dtizen  and  reflective 
pasMT-by  has  occasion  to  wonder  mnch,  and  inquire 
earnestly,  concerning  them.  To  all  men  it  is  evident 
that  the  social  interests  of  one-hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  us  depend  on  the  mysterious  industry  there  carried 
on ;  and  likewise  that  the  dissatis&ction  with  it  is  great, 
universal,  and  continually  increasing  in  intensity, — ^in 
fact,  mounting,  we  might  say,  to  the  pitch  of  settled 


very  colony,  every  agent  ibr  a  matter  oolonial,  has 
his  tragic  tale  to  tell  you  of  his  sad  experiences  in  the 
Colonial  Office ;  what  blind  obstructions,  fatal  indolen- 
cies,  pedantries,  stupidities,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
he  had  to  do  battle  with ;  what  a  world-wide  jungle  of 
red-tape,  inhabited  by  doleflil  creatures,  deaf  or  nearly  so 
to  human  reason  or  entreaty,  he  had  entered  on ;  and 
how  he  paused  in  amazement,  almost  in  despair;  pas- 
monately  appealed  now  to  this  doleful  creature,  now  to 
that,  and  to  the  dead  red-tape  jungle,  and  to  the  living 
Universe  itself,  and  to  the  Voices  and  to  the  Silences;  and 
on  the  whole  found  that  it  was  an  adventure,  in  sorrowful 
fact,  equal  to  the  fabulous  ones  by  old  knights-errant 
against  dragons  and  wizards  in  enchanted  wildernesses 
and  waste  howling  solitudes :  not  achievable  except  by 
nearly  superhuman  exercise  of  all  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues, and  unexpected  favour  of  the  special  blessing  of 
heaven.  His  adventure  achieved,  or  found  unachievable, 
he  has  returned  with  experiences  new  to  him  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  What  this  ^  Colonial-office,  in- 
habitinff  the  head  of  Downing  -  street,  really  was, 
and  had  to  do,  or  try  doing,  in  Gh)d's  practical  earth, 
he  could  not  by  any  means  precisely  get  to  know ;  be- 
lieves that  it  does  not  itself  in  the  least  precisely  Imow. 
Believes  that  nobody  knows :  that  it  is  a  mystery,  a  kind 
of  Heathen  myth ; — and  stranger  than  any  piece  of  the 
old  mythological  Pantheon;  for  it  practically  preudes 
over  the  destinies  of  many  millions  of  living  men. 

Sir  James  Stephen,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  necessity  for  recon- 
struotmg  the  public  offices,  complain  with  an 
amusingly  dolorous  unanimity  of  the  tools  with 
which  Uie  head  administrators  have  to  perform 
the  work  of  their  offices — ^that  the  invalid,  the 
indolent,  the  illiterate,  and  even  the  imbecile, 
are  fastened  upon  the  civil  service  by  a  system 
of  patronage  divisible  into  nepotism  and  bribery ; 
— tiie  governing  families  providing  for  their 
feeblest  relatives,  and  the  governing  faction  for 
their  partisans^  and  partisans'  proteges,  by  Go- 


vernment places ;  the  inevitable  result  of  wMcli 
is  the  inefftcient  performance  of  all  Govenmient 
functions.  Carlyle  is  not  content  to  paint  this 
inefficiency  with  his  characteristic  force  of 
language,  but  penetrates,  with  philosophic  ken, 
to  an  inner  and  more  influential  evil : — 

Two  kinds  of  fundamental  error  are  supposaUe  in  sodi 
a  set  of  offices ;  these  two,  acting  and  reacting,  are  tiie 
vice  of  all  inefficient  offices  whatever.  FM,  thtt  the 
work,  such  as  it  may  be,  is  ill  done  in  theie  eitabSdt- 
ments.  That  it  is  delayed,  negleoted,  slurred  over,  com- 
mitted to  hands  that  cannot  do  it  well ;  that,  in  a  word, 
the  questions  sent  thither  are  not  wisely  handled,  bat 
unwisely ;  not  decided  truly  and  rapidly,  but  with  ddtp 
and  wrong  at  last ;  which  is  the  prindpal  chsncter,  lod 
the  infallible  result,  of  an  insuffident  Intellect  being  »t 
to  decide  them.  Or,  second,  what  is  still  bMa,  the 
work  done  there  may  itself  be  quite  the  wrong  kind  of 
work.  Xot  the  kind  of  supervision  and  direction  which 
colonies,  and  other  such  interests,  home  or  foreign,  do  h 
the  nsture  of  them  require  from  the  Central  Goven- 
ment ;  not  that,  but  a  quite  other  kind  I  The  Sotomivor 
correspondence,  for  example,  is  comddered  by  wuxj^- 
sons  not  to  be  mismanaged  merely,  but  to  be  a  thing 
which  should  never  have  been  managed  at  all ;  a  quite 
superfluous  concern,  which  and  the  like  of  which  the 
British  Qovemment  has  almost  no  call  to  get  mVa,  A 
this  new  epoch  of  time.  And  not  Sotomayor  onlj,  nor 
Sapienza  only,  in  regard  to  that  Foreign  Office,  bat  in- 
numerable other  things,  if  our  witty  fiiend  of  the  "five 
coal"  have  reason  in  him  !*  Of  the  Golonisl  Office,  too, 
it  is  urged  that  the  questions  they  decide  and  open!)? 
upon  are,  in  very  great  part,  questions  which  they  ne?er 
should  have  meddled  with,  but  almost  all  of  which  should 
have  been  decided  in  the  colonies  themselvea,— Motba 
Country  or  Colonial  Office  reservingits  energy  for  a  qmb* 
other  class  of  objects,  which  are  tmibly  neglected  joit 


And  now  enters  another  fatal  effect^  the  mother  <tf 
ever-new  mischiefi^  which  renders  well-dohig  or  irn^t- 
ment  impossible,  and  drives  bad  everywhere  oontinnBj 
into  worse.  The  work  being  what  we  see,  a  stupid  nb- 
altem  will  do  as  well  as  a  gifted  one;  the  essential  point 
is,  that  he  be  a  quiet  one^  and  do  not  bother  me  who 
have  the  driving  of  him.  Nay,  for  t^  latter  object,  i^ 
not  a  certain  height  of  intelligenoe  even  dangeroos  ?  I 
want  no  mettled  Arab  horse,  with  his  flashing  glancei^ 
arched  neck,  and  elastic  step,  to  draw  my  wretdied  usd- 
cart  through  the  streets ;  a  broken,  grass-fed  gallowij. 
Irish  garron,  or  pidnful  ass,  with  nothing  in  the  belly  of 
him  but  patience  and  furze,  will  do  it  nfelier  for  me,  if 
more  slowly.  Nay  I  mysdf,  am  I  the  worse  for  being  d 
a  feeble  order  of  intelligence ;  what  the  irreverent  speta* 
Utive  world  calls  barren,  red-tapish,  limited,  and  even  in- 
trinsically dark  and  smsJl,  and  if  it  must  be  said,stapid? 
— ^To  such  a  climax  does  it  come  in  all  Qovemment  and 
other  Offices,  where  Human  Stupidity  has  once  intio- 
duoed  itself  (as  it  will  everywhere  do),  and  no  Sosveagff- 
god  intervenes.  The  work,  at  first  of  some  worth,  is  iD 
done,  and  becomes  of  less  worth  and  of  ever  lets,  tod 
finally  of  none :  the  worthless  work  can  now  affitrd  to  be 
ill  done ;  and  Human  Stupidity,  at  a  double  geometri<*l 
ratio,  with  frightful  expansion  grows  and  accumulates,- 
towards  the  unendurable. 

It  is  true,  then,  as  stated  in  the  address  of 
the  Administrative  Beform  Association,  that  the 


^  *'  There  are  men  now  current  in  political  '^'^''^^ 
men  of  weight,  though  alao  of  wit— who  have  beenhtfrd 
to  say,  *  That  there  was  but  one  refonn  for  tbe  Foreign 
Office,— to  set  a  live  ooal  under  it.'  *»— i)oin»iy'<*«* 
I»gevi. 
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movement  is  ''brooght  into  existence  by  the 
exigency  of  the  times,"  and  yet  is  not  a  "  mere 
war  organisation."  The  calainities  of  the  Cri- 
mean expedition  have  but  revealed  to  the  world 
the  executive  incapacity  long  known  or  suspected 
by  all  who  had  opportunity  to  observe  or  ability 
to  infer.  Casucd  contact  with  the  offices  of 
government,  and  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  modem  wars,  did  not  suffice  to  dis- 
cover the  connexion  of  inefficiency  at  home  with 
disasters  in  the  £eld.  Even  the  invariableness 
of  the  official  portrait — ^half  coxcomb,  half  idiot, 
—in  the  pages  of  the  political  or  social  satirist, 
seems  to  have  failed  to  excite  prevalent  distrust 
of  said  official's  capacity  to  victual  forty  thousand 
men  three  thousand  miles  from  Whitehall.  A 
vague  confidence  in  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
powers  to  any  demand  that  could  be  made  upon 
them,  overbore  the  lessons  of  ITapier's  *'  Penin- 
sular History"  and  of  Thackeray's  "Book  of 
Snobs."  It  was  not  till  we  heard  of  leviathan 
steam  vessels,  hired  at  incredible  sums,  being 
employed  on  fools'  errands— of  eight  millions 
being  spent  on  a  service  easily  to  be  covered  by 
six— of  porter  shipped  for  ihe  camp  in  April 
not  reaching  it  tm  August  —  of  our  army's 
landing  on  the  enemy's  shore  without  tents  or 
transport  corps — of  exposure  to  rain,  cold,  and 
hunger,  despite  a  lavish  provision  of  every 
physical  comfort — of  the  sick  and  wounded 
suffering  the  horrors  of  the  negro's  mid- 
dle passage  in  their  conveyance  across  the 
Euxine,  and  the  horrors  of  a  lazar-house  in 
hospitals  only  fourteen  days'  distance  from  our 
own  shores — of  precious  cargoes,  the  food,  medi- 
cine, clothing,  or  ammunition,  of  a  beleaguered, 
frost-bitten  host,  being  stored  upside  down, 
carried  hither  and  thither,  and  sunk  in  a  fore- 
seen storm,  because  kept  out  of  a  safe  harbour — 
of,  in  short,  three  times  as  many  perishing  by 
mismanagement  as  by  the  sword — it  was  not  till 
this  tale  of  harrowing  grief  and  crushing  humi- 
liation had  burned  itself  into  our  belief,  that  we 
could  realise  the  reality  and  extent  of  our 
governmental  incapacity.  Parliament  conceded 
to  the  "divine  rage"  of  national  sorrow,  in- 
quiry—  but  Government  showed  no  sign  of 
adequate  amendment.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, by  a  score  or  two  of  City  merchants, — two 
or  three  of  whom  happened  sdso  to  be  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  —  to  sustain,  by 
an  organised  political  movement,  the  hitherto 
informal  demand  for  Administrative  Be- 
form. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Morley,  Mr. 
I^dsay,  and  Mr.  Tite,  these  gentlemen  pre- 
sented no  conspicuous  feature  of  personal  or 
political  character.  "  Highly  respectable,"  but 
not  *'  princely,"  traders,— faithful,  but  not  cele- 
brated, adherents  of  the  Conservative  or  Liberal 
interests — their  names  were  read  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands for  the  first  time  at  the  foot  of  the  cir- 
cular convening  the  London  Tavern  meeting; 
and  will  probably  never  be  read  again,  beyond 


their  own  commercial  circles.  Not  so,  however, 
the  names  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley  is  a  "captain  of  industry," — a  social 
benefactor, — and  a  religious  celebrityl  Liherit- 
ing  from  his  Either  a  fortune  reputed  at  half  a 
million,  and  a  commercial  establishment  (in  the 
Leicester  trade)  calculated  to  generate  an  enor- 
mous yearly  increment,  he  did  not — as  is  the 
wont  of  heirs  to  new-made  fortunes  and  un- 
fashionable opinions — desert  either  the  business 
or  the  religion  to  which  he  had  been  educated ; 
— on  the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  one  in  a 
spirit  of  unaffected  philanthropy,  and  carried 
out  the  other  to  its  practical  political  con- 
sequences. That  is  to  say, — ^being  a  merchant, 
he  reorganised  his  establishment,  with  a  view 
rather  to  the  comfort  and  character  of  his  nu- 
merous assistants,  than  to  his  own  ease  or 
aggrandisement ;  and  being  a  Dissenter,  he  prq- 
cMmed  himself  also  an  anti- State-Churchman. 
He  openly  took  for  his  "guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,"  Mr.  Edward  Miall,— editor  of  the 
Nonconformist,  and  Member  for  Bochdale;  a 
man  very  imperfectly  known,  if  known  only  as 
the  author  of  an  apparently  sectarian  agitation, 
and  as  the  advocate  of  an  unpopular  educational 
crotchet — ^but  a  man  whom  to  know  ten  years 
since,  was  to  expose  oneself  to  the  imputation 
of  revolutionary  principles  and  irreligious 
bitterness.  In  the  company  of  this  large- 
minded  but  obnoxious  leader  of  ultra-Non-. 
conformists,  Mr.  Morley  has  visited,  we  believe, 
the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus 
greatly  enlarged  the  denominational  influence 
inseparable  from  his  own  opulence  and  ability. 
Of  his  talents  for  public  action  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  who  had  known  him 
in  these  lesser  spheres.  He  unites  with  a  firm 
grasp  of  leading  principles,  a  quick  perception 
of  their  practical  corollaries,  a  persuasive  dex- 
terity of  treatment,  and  an  obstinate  integrity 
of  purpose.  Li  his  speeches  as  chairman  of 
the  new  Association,  —  at  once  bold  and 
cautious,  exciting  and  conciliatory, — ^he  has  but 
revealed  to  thousands  the  possession  of 
talents  whose  *  development  we  happen  to 
have  watched  with  interest.  Of  Mr.  Lind- 
say we  know  only  what  he  has  himself 
told  the  House  of  Conunons :  that  he  began  life 
as  a  ship-boy,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  fieet. 
So  remarkable  a  rise  would  indicate  the  posses- 
sion of  administrative  powers  not  to  be  im- 
pugned by  the  easy  assertions  of  an  Admiralty 
lord  or  the  satires  of  a  Parliamentary  Diogenes ; 
and  among  his  qualifications  for  a  politician, 
Mr.  Lindsay  certainly  counts  a  fiuent, 
effective,  sailor-like  style  of  speech — "much 
good  sen^  with  some  bad  granunar."  Mr. 
Tite  is  professionally  famous  as  the  ex-City 
architect---made  his  political  debut  by  an  un- 
successful contest  for  Barnstaple — and  is  now 
recompensed  for  that  failure  by  success  at  Bath. 
He,  too,  has  an  agreeable  and  remarkably  accu- 
rate address.    So  that,  altogether,  the  adminis- 
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tratire   refomiers    can    aflbrd    to    bear  {he 
"  Heaven-knows-who"  of  Mr.  Dmmmond. 

The  more  especially  that  the  tnovement  has  a 
leader  independent  of,  thongh  supported  by,  the 
Association, — ^namely,  Ansten  Henry  Layard. 
Of  him  none  can  afford  to  affect  ignorance, 
and  as  little  to  affect  contempt.  His  story  is  a 
part  of  his  country's  literature — ^his  achieve- 
ments, among  the  trophies  of  her  power  oyer 
the  psLst  and  her  hostages  of  remembrance  by 
the  future — ^his  genius,  a  thing  of  pride  with  his 
Contemporaries.  He  has  compressed  into  half 
the  span  of  a  single  life  deeds  l^at  would  stretch 
out  many  liyes  to  an  indefinite  longevity  of  re- 
nown. While  yet  not  forty  years  of  age,  he 
has  become  famous  successively  as  traveller, 
litterateur,  and  politician.  The  stones  of 
Nineveh,  in  our  national  museum — the  recon- 
struction of  its  storied  walls  at  Sydenham — our 
Sunday-school  familiarity  with  winged  bulls 
and  sculptured  Nimrods — are  attestations  of  his 
adventurous  spirit  and  rare  learning.  His 
Writings  are  more  than  the  records  of  persever- 
ing explorations  and  ingenious  research;  they 
tell,  also,  of  a  faculty  of  endurance,  government, 
and  address,  that  marks  out  a  natural  king 
of  men,  whether  among  Arab  tribes  or  an 
effbte  aristocracy.  His  election  for  a  constitu- 
ency that  is  among  the  smallest  but  not  the 
least  notable,  was  an  indication  of  his  wide-spread 
renown  in  the  country  from  which  he  had  long 
been  absent,  and  of  the  ready  appreciation  by 
English  electors  of  new  and  able  men.  His 
Parliamentary  career  has  been  a  remarkable  ex- 
emplification of  the  estimate  in  which  they  are 
held  by  our  English  governing  classes.  The 
Whigs  gave  him  an  under-Secretaryship  in  the 
Foreign  Office — a  post  for  which  his  previous  con- 
nexion with  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and 
his  extensive  travel,  had  given  him  peculiar 
qualifications.  Lord  Derby  gave  unequivocal 
intimations  of  a  desire  to  retain  his  services. 
Lord  John  Kussell  influenced  him  to  decline 
Lord  Derby's  offers,  which  he  might  have  ac- 
cepted without  inconsistency  with  his  political 
faith.  But  when  the  Whigs  returned  to  power, 
in  coalition  with  the  PeeUtes,  and  Lord  John  took 
the  Foreign  Office,  they  had  the  inexpressible 
meanness  first  to  offer  him  but  a  subordinate 
post,  and  then  to  request  that  he  would  give 
way  in  favour  of  a  party  claimant.  The  man 
of  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  has  said,  **  He  wiU  be 
remembered  long  after  the  Coalition  is  for- 
gotten," was  used  at  its  convenience — ^his  great 
abilities  lost  to  the  public  service,  but  his 
fidelity  to  the  party  sought  to  be  secured  by 
gratitude  and  hope.  His  first  appearances  as  an 
independent  commentator  upon  the  war,  were 
thus  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  sinister 
motives;  and  the  swell  of  his  criticism  into 
denunciation,  was  met  by  a  storm  of  per- 
sonal hostility.  His  encounters  with  the  **  Hee- 
haw officers"— familiarly  known  in  the  country 
tti  Kineveh-buU  baitft-^were  tiie  oriaes  of  his 


political  career.  To  hare  retreated  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  up,  would  hate  been  to 
retreat  from  the  enmity  of  a  claas  into  the  indif- 
fbrence  of  the  community  —  since  every  one 
haew  that  he  was  substantially  right :  even  to 
have  confessed  to  errors  of  detail,  or  of  temper, 
would  have  been  to  confess  himsdf  intimidated; 
while  to  maintain  single-handed,  the  tmtii  of 
an  unprovable  assertion,  against  an  excitedHonse, 
is  a  feat  unparalleled  in  Padiamentary  histonr, 
— almost  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things. 
He  was  saved  by  the  over- eagerness  of  Ms  ell^ 
mies.  Sir  James  Graham  did  him  the  great  good 
service  to  stake  his  own  thrice-dishonoured 
reputation  against  Mr.  Layard,  upon  a  point 
happily  susceptible  of  proof  in  Mt,  laywd*s 
fkvour.  The  chaiige  of  having  slandend  to 
death  a  sea-captain  whom  tiie  Admiralty  had 
subjected  to  court-martial  before  Hr.  Layard 
had  mentioned  his  name,  was  so  absurd  as  veD 
as  atrocious,  that  even  the  House  of  Commons 
was  conscious  of  reaction — ^timid  Radicals  and 
perverted  Manchester  men  rallied  to  his  side— 
and  the  public  hailed  a  victor  in  tiie  man  whom 
they  had  praised  as  a  martyr,  fiis  M. 
public  appearance  on  the  political  stage 
before  a  metropolitan  assembly,  evoked  a  de- 
gree of  applause  that  proclaimed  his  adop- 
tion as  champion.  Thenceforth,  it  was  as 
the  accredited  leader  of  the  Administrative  R^ 
formers  that  he  would  rise  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment to  criticise  appointments  or  advocate  srs- 
tematic  changes.  And  the  speech  in  which  he 
at  once  inaugurated  this  his  championship,  and 
formcdly  propoimded  his  cause,  was  remarkable 
for  its  altered  tone.  For  the  first  time  there 
sat  upon  his  darkly-shaded  brow,  and  restrained 
his  Bcomftil  lips,  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship. For  verbal,  unauthenticated  statemeaits, 
he  now  substituted  passages  from  blue-boob- 
and  for  stinging  sarcasms,  conciliatory  plea- 
santries. His  mouth  retracted  nothing;^  bnt 
his  hands — ^usually  so  declamatory  of  inrectiTe- 
expressed  a  frank  regret  for  unintentional 
oflTence.  The  rebel  patriot,  cutting  his  vfiT 
to  distinction  by  the  denunciation  of  his 
country's  oppressors,  was  changed  into  the 
constitutional  tribune,  negotiating  for  the  con- 
cession of  privileges.  In  ftiture,  we  may  an- 
ticipate that  his  speeches,  instructive  and  useiiil 
as  ever,  will  be  less  exciting;  but  we  may  also 
be  sure  that  when  next  he  is  ofiered  a  place  in 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  will  1»  in  « 
position  that  will  enable  him  to  cany  out  the 
reforms  of  which  he  is  now  the  leading  adro- 
cate, — and  which  Lord  Palmereton  has  Ae  good 
taste  to  taunt  him  with  having  ftdled  to  accom- 
plish during  his  five  weeks^  sub-secretaryship. 

We  have  said  thus  much  of  the  men  of  the 
new  movement,  not  only  because  what  a 
personal  is  always  of  more  significance  than 
what  is  corporately  professed  or  promised,  hat 
also  because  very  littie  has  besn  profe»ed  or 
prmnised  by  the  Aaaodatioii  itadf.    Ift  eehoflV 
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the  oomplamt  of  its  indefiniteness,  we  intend 
no  imputation  of  blame  or  expression  of  dis- 
trust; for  iudefiniteness  of  language  is  some- 
what inseparable  from  a  sudden  extension  of 
ideas.  The  resolutions  of  the  London  Tavern 
meeting  were  simply  the  protest  of  the  com- 
mercial class  against  the  mismanagement  of 
public  affairs  by  the  governing  class — ^implying 
a  claim  for  the  admission  of  men  of  the  former 
class  into  the  latter.  The  Address  of  the 
Association  represents  it  as  the  first  object 
of  that  organisation  to  give  safe  utterance 
to  "the  long  pent-up  indignation  of  the 
people'' — ^the  second,  to  collect  and  diffuse 
information  on  the  public  offices — the  third,  to 
bnng  the  influence  of  the  constituencies  to  bear 
upon  the  purification  of  those  offices.  The 
"  Official  Paper,  No.  2,"  develops  no  idea  ad- 
ditional to  the^e — ^is  merely  a  popularisation  of 
facts  already  familiar  to  the  professional  poli- 
tician. The  Conservative  leader  has  at  present 
the  advantage  of  the  City  reformers,  inasmuch 
as  his  scheme  of  Administrative  Eeform  is 
known  to  include  points  on  which  they  have  not 
yet  collectively  pronounced.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
their  characters  and  utterances  as  individuals 
that  we  must  attend,  if  we  would  estimate 
aright  their  relation  to  the  national  necessities. 
Let  us  remark  first  their  merits  and  then  their 
defects. 

Their  foremost  merit  we  take  to  be,  them- 
M/r«.  That  is  to  say,  we  regard  it  as 
auspicious  for  the  common  weal  that  these  men 
are  personally  candidates  for  the  public  confi- 
dence, and,  by  implication,  for  public  employ- 
ment. The  Horleys,  Lindsays,  and  Layards, 
are  sabjects  and  citizens  whom  an  enlightened 
despotism  would  be  glad  to  clothe  in  its  livery, 
at  any  wages ;  and  upon  whom  a  free  republic 
would  inevitably  thrust  the  labours,  whosoever 
might  achieve  the  honours,  of  the  capitol.  If 
our  own  Whig  aristocracy  had  not  so  many 
clcrer  members  and  so  few  wise  ones,  they 
would  have  made  of  them  Peels  and  Glad- 
stones. As  it  is,  let  us  be  thankful  they  have  es- 
caped harnessing  to  the  gilded  carriage  whose 
ponderous  grandeur  has  reduced  so  many  noble 
"Sleswickera"  to  be  mere  "sand-cart  drudges," 
and  may  thus  be  spared  to  spend  their  native 
energies  in  the  quickening  of  national  progress. 
They  are,  one  and  all,  men  of  faculty — they 
can  each  do  something  \  one,  organise  a  brigade 
of  book-keepers;  another,  hire  transports  at  the 
cheapest  rate  for  the  best  work ;  a  third,  con- 
trol the  commissariat  in  the  East,  by  his 
personal  knowledge  of  where  supplies  can  be 
had,  and  where  hospitals  should  not  be  pitched. 
To  get  these  "  right  men  into  the  right  place  " 
would  be  worth  the  three  years'  agitation  on 
which  Mr.  Tite  calculates — even  if  we  had  to 
pension  off  upon  full  pay,  as  the  Address  sug- 
gests, the  present  "  amount  of  incapacity " 
which  we  can  afford  at  no  price  to  retain.  The 
substitution  of  intellect  for  stupidity  at  head 


quarters  is,  in  truth,  as  Mr.  Garlyle  says,  "  the 
problem  inclusive  of  all  others" — "the  one 
thing  needful" — "  the /br^wM  article,  without 
which  the  Thirty-nine  are  good  for  almost 
nothing ;" — and  we  see  no  better  beginning  than 
the  displacement  of  our  hereditary  red-tapes  and 
cousin  Peenixes,  in  favour  of  men  bom  to  rule, 
but  not  bom  rulers;  trained  to  industry  and 
tested  by  successful  enterprise. 

Next  to  their  proved  qualifications  for  the 
posts  to  which  we  have  supposed  them  to  aspire, 
we  count  it  a  merit  that  their  general  poUtics 
are  those  of  a  broad,  decided  Liberalism.  We 
do  not  attribute  to  Mr.  Lindsay  or  Mr.  Tite  the 
philosophic  democracy  which  we  believe  to  have 
a  place  in  Mr.  Morley's  more  cultivated  under- 
standing; and  Mr.  Layard's  professions  are 
those  of  a  "  practical"  man — widening  with  the 
growth  of  public  opinion,  and  already  wide 
enough  to  embrace  the  ballot  and  a  large  exten-* 
sion  of  the  suffrage.  But  we  are,  at  least,  sure 
that  we  have  to  dread  from  them  no  obstraction 
to  the  achievement  of  a  stricUy  political  change 
— that  they  have  not  taken  up  the  cause 
of  "  official  improvement,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  may 
be  supposed  to  have  done,  in  rivalry  to  the  elder 
cause  of  constitutional  reform.  After  recent 
experience  of  "demagogues  in  opposition  and 
oligarchs  in  office,"  it  would  betray  an  Utopian 
confidence  in  human  nature  to  guarantee  that 
Court  favours  would  not  operate  upon  a  Morley 
as  upon  a  Molesworth,  upon  a  Lindsay  as  upon 
a  Beraal  Osborne,  or  upon  Mr.  Tite  as  upon  his 
predecessor  in  the  representation  of  Bath ; — ^but 
it  would  be  mischievously  unjust  to  conceal  that 
their  present  refusal  to  talk  of  objects  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared  to  act,  is  a  presumption  of 
their  integrity. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  items  of  Administrative  Reform  for  which 
these  gentlemen  have  made  themselves  indi- 
vidually liable,  mount  up  to  a  sum  of  change  far 
beyond  that  to  which  Gladstone  or  Disraeli  are 
committed.  The  abolition  of  military  promotion 
by  purchase,  and  the  subjection  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  to  responsible  supervision,  are 
items  subscribed  by  Mr.  Layard  himself.  The 
substitution  of  competition  for  patronage,  as  the 
method  of  appointment  to  civil  offices,  is  ad- 
vocated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Association. 
One  of  its  leading  members  (Mr.  Powles,  if  we 
mistake  not,)  is  in  favour  of  giving  servants  of 
the  Crown  an  ex  officio  seat  in  Parliament — an 
eminently  democratic  proposal,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood. Put  all  these  together,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  department  of  the  public  service 
that  will  not  have  had  provided  for  it  the  needed 
supplement^f  its  defects,  the  rectification  of  its 
wrongs,  and  the  redress  of  its  abuses.  That  the 
several  propositions  have  to  be  proved — ^that  the 
Association  has  not  a  cut-and-dry  plan  of  uni- 
versal departmental  reconstmction,  we  take  to 
be  to  its  credit  with  thinking  men,  however  dis- 
advantageous with  the  unthinking.    The  more 
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especially  is  this  reticence  to  be  commended, 
seeing  that  the  civil  service  is  unrepresented  in 
the  councils  of  the  Association ;  and  if  any  one 
doubt  that  that  body  deserves  a  hearing  for  its 
possible  suggestions,  or  has  suggestions  to  offer, 
let  him  read  the  pamphlet  by  "a  Subordinate 
Therein."  He  will  find  it  a  piece  of  remarkably 
sensible  argument  and  elegant  writing,  and  pro- 
bably feel  with  us,  that  t£e  meritorious  portion 
of  that  piebald  body  is  a  very  ill-used  set. 

The  mistakes  of  the  Administrative  Be- 
formers  we  reckon  to  be,  first,  an  exaggeration 
of  the  infiuence  of  departmental  inefficiency  in 
causing  our  Crimean  disasters;  secondly,  an 
underrating  of  the  force  necessary  to  effect  the 
changes  they  contemplate.  The  evidence  taken 
by  the  Sebastopol  Committee  reveals  a  hideously- 
ludicrouB  picture  of  the  state  of  the  departments 
charged  with  canying  on  a  great  war — igno- 
rance of  duties,  incomprehensible  divisions  of 
authority,  infinite  complexity  of  forms,  slavish 
adherence  to  routine ;  no  man  knowing  precisely 
his  own  powers ;  nothing  possible  to  be  done 
without  a  copious  correspondence  on  the  doing ; 
no  one  daring  to  break  through  half  an  inch 
of  usage,  whatever  the  prospective  gain;  a 
general  desire  to  do  well,  but  also  a  general 
disposition  at  once  to  evade  personal  accounta- 
bility, and  to  screen  the  exceptional  iU-doer — 
the  heartlessly  negligent  or  tiie  fatally  stupid. 
But  the  evidence  and  the  report  tell  much 
more  than  this.  They  trace  to  the  Cabinet 
itself  the  calamities  that  followed  our  army 
at  every  step,  and  fell  upon  it  with  de- 
structive force  in  the  depth  of  winter.  They 
show  us  that  the  disasters  of  the  war  are  in- 
herent in  the  policy  of  the  war — that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  expedition  were  as  much  a  part  of 
the  policy  on  which  it  was  conducted,  as  though 
they  had  been  written  down  in  the  instructions 
to  ihe  commanders.  To  the  readers  of  Tait  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  demonstration  of 
Austrian  collusion  with  the  assailants  at  Inker- 
mann :  that  to  which  our  statesmen  confess,  we 
may  forbear  to  establish.  But  the  Beport  con- 
victs the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  upon 
another  count.  Whatever  the  motive  for  the 
expedition  to  Sebastopol — for  abandoning,  that 
is,  a  field  in  which  we  found  natural  allies  and 
a  dispirited  enemy,  without  fortresses,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  his  reserves,  for  a  field  in 
which  every  one  of  these  conditions  was  re- 
versed,— it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Ministers 
undertaking  it  to  provide  adequate  means. 
The  Committee  of  Inquiry  pronounce  that 
they  flagrantly  sinned  against  this  most  ob- 
vious requirement;  acted  upon  contradictory 
information,  against  the  judgment  of  their 
general,  and  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  in  a 
moment  of  surprise  the  means  of  resistance 
accumulated  through  an  age  of  relentless  prepa- 
ration. The  Ablest  Executive  Hands  could 
scarcely  have  averted  the  disasters  thus  pro- 
vided by  Devising  Heads.     Of  this,  the  Ad- 


ministrative Beformers  must  be  at  least  equally 
cognizant  with  other  men.  Their  Parliamentary 
leader  is,  in  truth,  the  one  man  to  whose  acnte- 
ness  and  perseverance  we  owe  the  prosecution 
of  the  inquiry  to  a  conviction.  Why,  then, 
assist  in  drawing  off  to  the  *'  system"  any  por- 
tion of  the  odium  that  should  all  attach  to  the 
masters  of  the  system  ?  Why  not,  at  least,  hare 
preceded  any  organised  action  for  AdministntiTe 
Reform  by  the  censure  of  '*  every  member  of  the 
Administration"  so  paramountly  culpable?  To 
spend  a  censorious  word  upon  the  Christies  and 
Boxers,  the  Dr.  Menzies  and  Peter  Dicks, 
while  the  Palmerstons,  Russells,  and  Grahams, 
go  unpunished,  is  to  divert  attention  from  the 
greater  criminals  to  the  infinitely  less,— -to  the 
too  probably  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Apparently  antithetical,  but  in  reality  cor- 
relative, is  the  other  error  of  the  AdministratiTe 
Reformers;  since  both  mistakes  spring  from 
an  inadequate  appreciation  of  oligarchy.  They 
address  to  the  constituencies  moving  exhorta- 
tions to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  party, 
and  the  stain  of  corruption.  "  Mectors  !*'  they 
say,  "if  you  would  have  an  honest  Govern- 
ment, you  must  choose  your  members  honestly 
— ^put  an  end  to  the  system  under  which,  not 
the  constituencies,  but  the  clubs,  choose  who 
shall  be  members,  and  what  places  they  AsH^ 
represent."  Hear,  hear !  It  is  the  same  senti- 
ment which  Carlyle  addresses  to  his  readen,  in 
a  very  imperative  mood,  and  an  ever-present 
tense:  '*£$  thyself  a  man  abler  to  he 
governed;  more  reverencing  the  Dirine 
faculty  of  governing,  more  sacredly  detesting 
the  diabolical  semblance  of  said  faculty  in  self 
and  others  ?"  But  what  if  the  constituencies  be 
so  restricted  and  so  already  corrupt  that  only 
from  without  can  deliverance  come  to  them? 
What,  if  the  elector  have  been  sedulously  taught 
from  his  childhood  up  that  young  lords  are  as 
natural  to  the  Lower  House  as  old  lords  to  the 
Upper — that  the  franchise  is  a  privilege,  in  the 
use  of  which  Carlton  or  Beform  Club  guidance 
should  be  thankfully  received — and  that  he  must 
vote  openly  that  he  may  not  vote  amiss  ?  What, 
moreover,  if  the  eight  hundred  places  annnally 
distributed  by  Government  shall  have  bribed  by 
anticipation  the  men  whereof  "  independent'*  local 
committees  should  be  made  ?  What,  in  short, 
if  just  that  proportion  of  the  nation  which  is 
most  interested  in  Administrative  Befonn,  be 
precisely  the  proportion  without  electoral  in- 
fluence r  Surely,  in  this  sad  case,  little  remains 
but  to  see  to  it  that  every  Administrative  R^ 
former  put  forward  as  "a  worthy  candidate," 
be  also  a  Parliamentary  Keformer, — ^and  that  of  so 
decided  a  cast  as  to  secure  the  loyal  help  of  the 
unrepresented,  and  even  kindle  a  soul  of  generous 
enthusiasm  beneath  the  ribs  of  a  restricted 
suffrage.  For  it  is  a  fact  to  be  remarked,  and 
to  be  grateful  for,  that  selfish  agitations  never 
succeed :  men  do  not  fight  eflfectively  for  their 
own  rights  till  they  are  persuaded  they  fight 
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also  for  fhe  rights  of  others — so  that  a  tenant- 1  than  for  an  unintelligihle  Whig,  the'  landlord  ot 
at-will  fermer,  or  ironically  free  and  independent  |  patron  heing  Tory :  as  the  proverb  has  it — *'  as 
borgess,  would  rather  go  to  the  poll  for  a  Chartist  |  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  Jamb.'' 
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Ths  electric  current  of  public  interest,  of  which 
the  Crimea  and  the  House  of  Commons  may  be 
said  to  be  the  opposite  poles,  has  been  set  in 
motion  this  month  chiefly  from  the  former 
point.  Before  the  debate  on  the*  conduct  of 
the  war,  suspended  by  Whitsun  week^  could  be 
resumed,  theTe  came  intelligence  of  victories, 
quick,  costless,  and  continuous.  Our  ships  had 
entered  the  Straits  of  Kertch,  whither  never 
war-ship  had  penetrated  before;  except,  per- 
haps, the  galleys  of  the  great  Mithridates,  and 
the  greater  Csesar.  Carrying  a  force  of  some 
16,000  men,  they  met  not  the  slightest  resist- 
ance from  the  garrisons  of  Kertch  or  Yenikal^ ; 
but  passed  on  triumphantly  to  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
every  principal  harbour  and  fortress  in  which 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  or  destroy,  its  stores, 
transports,  and  defences.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  the  entire  of  the  Russians'  sup- 
plies of  food  and  ammunition,  and  their  means 
of  communication  with  the  continent,  were  cut 
off— Anapa  and  Soulek-Kajeh,  on  the  Circas- 
sian coast,  recovered  from  their  hands — ^and 
the  squadron  at  liberty  to  rejoin  the  fleet 
and  army,  preparing  to  make,  with  greatly  supe- 
rior force,  a  renewed  assault  upon  the  great 
stronghold  whose  defenders  might  now  be 
encountered  with  equal  prospect  of  success  in 
the  open  fleld,  or  in  the  breaches  of  their 
Titanic  outworks. 

The  effect  of  these  unlooked-for  successes 
upon  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  home,  was 
instantly  visible.  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  who  had 
been  always  understood  to  side  with  the  pacific 
section  of  the  Cabinet,  resumed  the  debate  in  a 
tone  of  'bravado.  Mr.  Cobden  sought  to  turn 
attention  from  the  position  of  our  arms  to  the 
errors  (and  crimes)  of  our  diplomacy ;  and  Mr. 
Bright  exerted  his  utmost  eloquence  in  arguing 
the  perils  of  military  success  to  an  essentially  com- 
mercial people.  Mr.  Disraeli  went  far  deeper 
than' is  his  wont  into  the  real  relations  of  Eussia 
and  Turkey ;  and  argued  thence  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  ministerial  proposals  to  even  the 
most  limited  object  of  the  war.  But  it  was 
sufficient  for  Lord  Palmerston  to  avow  anew 
his  confidence  in  the  two  nations  whose  armies 
had  carried  the  united  flag  to  these  yet  higher 
altitudes  of  glory,  to  secure  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  motion  (Sir  F.  Baring's) 
which  was  virtually  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
himself. 

The  other  motion,  of  which  notice  had  long 


been  given,  and  which  it  was  essential  to  minis- 
terial safety  either  to  negative  or  evade,  was 
that  of  Mr.  Layard, — affirming  as  a  cause  of 
Crimean  disasters  the  favouritism  shown  in  the 
appointments  to  public  offices,  and  requiring  the 
substitution  of  merit  for  favour  as  the  rule  of 
preferment.  The  opposition  declined  to  destroy 
a  Ministry  by  a  weapon  so  easily  to  be  turned 
against  themselves.  They  therefore  introduced, 
by  SirBulwer  Lytton,  an  amendment  omitting  the 
censure,  and,  though  retaining  the  requirement, 
softening  it  to  that  of  "  revision  of  the  public 
services."  The  expected  conflict  of  parties  was 
thus  converted  into  a  competition  of  parties. 
But  that  does  not  express  the  sum  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Frederick  Peel  demonstrated 
that  everything  is  perfect  in  the  administration 
of  the  Horse  Guards — ^albeit  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Bemal  Osborne,  would  have  turned  the  Ser- 
pentine through  it  in  an  agonising  effort  to  save 
both  his  place  and  his  constituents.  Sir  Come- 
wall  Lewis  explained  that  so  much  was  doing 
to  improve  the  perfect  department,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  interrupt  the  process  either  by 
motion  or  amendment.  The  Premier  himself — 
joking  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  "extensive  pavement" 
of  good  intentions  he  had  laid  down  m  his  exit 
from  office — jauntily  swallowed  the  contradic- 
tory professions  of  his  subordinates;  and  pro- 
mised, for  himself,  to  transcend  the  Bulwer 
Lytton  idea  of  revision.  Forty  votes  against 
359  were  as  many  as  Mr.  Layard  could  expect ; 
and  just  thirty-six  more  than  the  Premier  had 
allowed  him — however  unsatisfactory  to  the  As- 
sociation whose  influence  with  the  constituencies 
the  repeated  postponement  of  the  motion  had 
given  ample  opportunity  of  testing ;  as  also  of 
interpolating  a  monster  meeting  at  Drury-lane 
— the  first  of  a  series  to  be  continued,  it  appears, 
on  alternate  Wednesdays, 

The  Report  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee  was 
opportunely  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  pause  of  the  debate  thus  terminated  (the 
amendment  coming  up  some  nights  after,  at  a 
very  late  hour,  and  being  unanimously  adopted 
amid  significant  laughter).  The  verdict  of  a 
tribunal  nominated  in  equal  parts  by  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant,  must  of  necessity  be  a  com- 
promise. It  is  significant  of  the  care  with 
which  the  committee  had  been  constructed  that 
the  one  determinate  paragraph  of  the  Report 
was  adopted  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chair- 
man.   It  is,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Roebuck's  firm- 
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Hess  that  we  owe  the  formal  declaration^  by  an 
organ  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliamenti  that — 

The  saffering  of  the  army  resulted  xnainlj  from  the 
drcamstaDces  under  which  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
W&8  nndertaken  and  executed.  The  Administration 
which  ordered  that  expedition  had  no  adequate  informa- 
tion a$  to  the  amount  of  force  in  the  Crimea,  They 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  fortress  to 
he  attacked,  or  with  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be 
invaded.  They  hoped  and  expected  the  expedition  to  be 
immediately  successfbl,  and  as  they  did  not  foresee  the 
probability  of  a  pratrxKted  struggle,  made  no  provision 
for  o  winter  campa^yn. 

And  it  is  no  merely  prospective  service  which  he 
has  rendered  in  giving  notice  of  a  motion  based 
upon  this  deliverance^  visiting  with  "  severe 
reprehension  every  member  of  ti^e  late  Adminis- 
tration.** Even  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  a  Ministry  buttressed  by  such  large  suc- 
cesses, is  an  act  of  trenchant  patriotism. 

If,  however,  the  tone  of  debate  is  invariably 
to  be  pitched  by  that  of  intelligence  &om  the 
Crimea,  the  forthcoming  struggle  will  at  least 
administer  a  check  to  ministerial  exultation.  A 
signal  success  in  the  siege  has  been  followed, 
after  an  interval  of  unaccountable  inaction,  by 
a  severe  repulse.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
June,  the  French  and  English  attacked  respec- 
tively the  Mamelon  and  White  Works,  and  the 
Quarries,  or  rifle-pits,  in  front  of  the  Eedan. 
The  operation  had  been  preceded  by  a  heavy  and 
prolonged  fire  from  the  batteries,  and  was 
executed  with  admirable  spirit.  Our  own  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Shirley  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Campbell,da8hed  upon  the  Quar- 
ries at  the  moment  that  the  French  column 
began  to  cHmb  the  arduous  road  to  the  Mamelon ; 
and  the  capture  effected  in  a  moment  was  re- 
tained, despite  repeated  onsets  throughout  the 


night,  and  made  sure  upon  the  following  day. 
Our  Allies  not  only  carried  the  formidable  out- 
work that  had  so  long  defied  and  harassed  us,  but 
actually  rushed  to  the  frt)nt  of  the  Malakoff^  and 
might  perhaps  have  carried  it  by  a  coup  de  main 
had  their  signals  been  understood  in  time  for  us  to 
give  them  the  necessary  support.  Great  as  was 
the  advantage  thus  gained,  and  greatly  as  must 
the  Russians  have  been  dispirited,  it  is  inexplica- 
ble that  ten  days  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  assault  was  renewed ;  and  that  the 
enemy  had  even  been  permitted  an  armistice  of 
four  or  five  hours,  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  employed  in  remounting  his  guns.  It 
was  not  till  the  dawn  of  the  18th — ^now  twice 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations 
— that  the  French  advanced  again  on  the  Mala- 
koff,  and  the  English  to  the  Ecdan.  The  result 
was  most  disastrous.  After  a  brief  but  murder- 
ous conflict,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  re- 
cede from  either  point,  with  a  total  loss  of 
nearly  5,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  Among  our  own  dead  are  Sir  John 
Campbell,  and  Colonels  Yea  and  Shadfortb.  It 
is  worse  than  useless  to  speculate  on  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  disaster,  since  war  is  but  a 
succession  of  disasters,  great  or  small.  But  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  who  is  responsible  for  the 
conversion  of  a  siege  by  blockade  and  bombard- 
ment, into  siege  by  the  old  brute  method  of 
hand-to-hand  encounter;  and  that  just  as  the 
allied  armies  had  become  numerically  suffi- 
cient to  encircle  the  city  by  sea  and  land? 
Who  is  it  that  restrains  our  ships  in  the  Baltic 
from  the  slightest  collision  with  stone  waUs,  bat 
dashes  our  gallant  legions  against  the  heaped-un 
earth  and  fire-breathing  rocks  of  Sebastopol? 
If  we  have  resolved  to  have  the  place  at  any 
price,  would  it  not  be  better  to  pay  the  price  in 
time  than  in  blood  ? 


LITEEATURE. 


The  Wwrld  in  Light  and  Shade :  iU  Comieailitiee 
and  Eecentrioities,  By  A.  "W.  Cole,  Esq. 
London:  Blackwood. 
The  Author  of  these  pleasant  eighteen  tales 
seems  to  have  set  out  upon  his  sketches  with 
a  desire  of  arriving  at  a  more  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  ups  and  downs  of  existence  than 
his  confessedly  gay  and  sanguine  temperament 
would  allow  lum  to  depict ;  for  the  first  two  are 
of  the  sombrest  hue  upon  his  pallette.  A 
nervous  gentleman  is  the  subject  of  practical 
jokes  in  barracks  and  elsewhere ;  and  a  lover 
loses  the  reward  of  six  months'  constancy — 
a  widow  with  £15,000 — ^by  being  "snowed 
up"  on  his  way  to  take  possession.  In  the 
rest  of  his  tales,  however,  Mr.  Cole    shows 


ample  cause  for  the  apology  in  his  preiiBce,— that 
he  is  unable  to  look  long  at  any  side  of  things 
but  the  sunny  one.  There  is  as  flattering  a 
disproportion  between  the  prizes  and  blants 
acMeved,  as  between  the  respective  numbers  of 
his  gloomy  and  illuminated  chapters.  Lig^ 
turns  out,  in  five  minutes,  to  be  somebody's 
grandson,  and  wins  an  heiress  of  £12,000  a 
year,  after  a  fortnight's  courtship.  ShadotCjai 
his  worst,  retains  his  bachelorhood  unto  55 
winters,  grows  unsuccessfully  sentimental  after 
champagne,  and  gets  a  summer's  ducking  ia 
the  Thames  of  Buckinghamshire.  Zujfhft  oiiclc 
leaves  him  £3,000  a  year,  after  disowning  him 
for  marrying  a  beauty,  who  herself  expects 
something  handsome :  or  finds  his  rivals  in  lote 
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to  be  the  secret  and  disinterested  promoters  of 
his  suit ;  or  entraps  a  ricli  relative  in  the  nick 
of  time,  when  Light,  poor  fellow,  is  without  a 
sixpence.  Shade  is  merely  troubled  with  a  few 
hours'  jealousy  of  her  husband,  an  attorney, 
who  has  to  make  out  a  young  lady's  settle- 
ment in  much  privacy;  or  is  disappointed  in 
her  widowhood  of  the  hand  of  an  ugly  and 
double-dealing  broker's  man,  that  she  was  very 
well  quit  of;  or  her  ^iomc  masqtU  is  mistaken 
by  the  police  for  the  players  from  Richardson's 
show ;  or  he  finds  a  hedgehog  in  his  bed,  or  a 
phosphorescent  portrait  of  his  infernal  majesty 
on  his  wall,  when  he  puts  out  his  noctumsQ 
candle.  The  alternatives  of  every-day  life  seem 
to  be: — the  Light,  succession  to  immense 
fortunes;  and  the  Shade,  ''the  sweet  shady  side 
of  Pall  Mall."  Mr.  Cole,  like  his  regal  name- 
sake, ignores  temperament  or  circumstance. 
He  turns  all  the  characters  "  who  cannot  sing*' 
out  of  his  volume.  We  do  not  deprecate  our 
author's  philosophy  of  viewing  the  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  It  is  as  well — especially  in  July 
—to  be  unconscious  of  the  ebb.  It  is,  perhaps, 
only  a  printed  gladiatorial  show,  that  makes 
fiction  an  exhibition  of  agonies  and  vices,  save 
by  that  rare  hand  that  can  distil  from  them 
sympathies  neither  morbid  nor  criminal.  Mr. 
Cole  aims,  on  the  other  hand,  to  impart  in  his 
playful,  though  often  very  shrewd  and  observant 
sketches  some  of  the  happy  and  instinctive 
wisdom  of  youth,  which  sees  in  Hope  all  the 
airy  dreams  of  Alnaschar,  and  in  misfortune 
only  the  disappointment  of  his  broken  eggs. 

We  present  a  "  shade" — the  bilious  bachelor's 
introduction  to  his  unfortunate  mishap  in  the 
Thames : — 

Jelliooe,  of  CornhUl  and  Fulham,  was  an  old  friend  of 
nioe— t  dty  acquaintaBoe  of  twen — (ahem!)  I  mean  of 
some  years'  standing.  We  did  not  visit  one  another's 
homes,  but  we  were  very  intimate  on  'Change.  Jellicoe 
was  a  married  man;  I  was  a  bachelor.  Jellicoe  pitied 
me ;  I  had  a  strong  compassion  for  Jellicoe.  He  imagined 
that  a  bachelor's  dinner  must  be  a  wretched  affair,  and 
a  batchelor's  dwelling  an  nnhappy  place.  I,  on  the 
other  band,  had  strong  suspicions  that  a  married  man's 
repast  was  often  a  cold  one,  off  the  yesterday's  leg  of 
mutton,  with,  perhaps,  a  fried  sole  or  a  rice  pudding  to 
pass  it  off;  and  I  greatly  preferred  my  vermicelli  soup, 
^^aiauxpointet  d^atpergt  and  quiet  woodcock  at  my 
Wpst^nd  club.  I  was  also  morally  convinced  that 
Jellicoe  was  not  allowed  to  lounge  in  his  dreanng-gown 
and  slippers  in  the  evening,  to  put  bis  feet  on  the  fender, 
to  gmoke  in  the  house,  or  have  his  fire  in  his  dressing- 
Jjown,  and  his  bed  properly  warmed  every  winter's  night, 
^"heae  I  regarded  as  essentials  to  every  man's  real  bappi- 
neas,  and  I  was  duly  thankfbl  that  I  possessed  them, 
instead  of  noisy  children,  a  piano-thumping  daughter, 
and  a  wife  with  a  mania  lor  tidiness  and  domestic  pro- 
^>riety.  And  thus,  Jelliooe's  id^u  and  mine  being  so 
decidedly  opposed  (at  least,  heprofened,  poor  fellow,  not 
to  care  for  my  style  of  comforts),  it  was  not  very  likely 
tw  we  should  tronble  one  another's  homes  much. 
Beaides  which,  I  lived  in  St.  James's,  as  every  one  who 
wishes  to  be  happv  should,  while  poor  Jellicoe  lived  in 
the  auburbs—at  Fulham— where  he  had  a  villa  which  he 
thought  healthy  and  rural.  It  is  astonishing  how  men 
of  business  can  go  and  bury  theniselvee  in  "  froggeries  " 


(as  Theodore  HooV,  sensible  fellow,  called  these  Thames 
Villas)  where  they  must  rise  by  candle-light  in  the  winter, 
to  be  in  the  City  by  post-time ;  and  stifle  themselves  for 
two  hours  daily  in  dirty,  stufiy  omnibuses  badiwards  and 
forwards.  And  all  for  the  possession  of  half  an  acre  of 
sloppy  ground,  called  a  garden !  Can't  I  walk  in  St. 
James's  Fkrk,  if  I  care  for  damp  gravel  and  sickly  flower 
beds? 


The  Modem  Scottish  Minstrel;  or,  Sottas  of  Scot- 
land  of  the  Past  Half  Century,  With  Memoirs 
of  the  Poets,  and  Sketches  and  Specimens  of  the 
most  celebrated  modern  Oaelie  Bards.  By 
Chables  Rooebs,  LL.D.,  P.S.A.,  Scotland. 
In  Six  Vols.  Vol.  I.  Edinbm^h :  A.  and  C.' 
Black. 

The  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrer'  was  a  sad 
misnomer  for  a  Scottish  poem :  Caledonia's  soil 
is  perennially  fruitfdl  in  bardic  sons.  The 
Scottish  anthology  of  any  given  age  is  probably 
richer  than  that  of  any  other  nation ;  and  large 
as  is  its  contribution  to  the  cnrrent  literature  of 
the  English  language,  many  **  a  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene''  is  still  hidden  in  its  native  caves. 
Dr.  Kogers  has  set  himself  to  make  a  more 
systematic  and  ample  collection  of  the  modem 
effusions  of  our  northern  muse  than  has  yet 
been  attempted ;  and  this  first  instalment  of  his 
labour  is  of  high  promise  for  the  worth  of  the 
whole.  The  scheme  is  thus  described  by  him- 
self: — 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  distinct  from  that  of  every 
previous  collection  of  Scottish  song — the  mom  esteemed 
lyrical  compositions  of  the  various  bards  being  printed 
idong  with  the  menK>in  of  the  respective  authors, 
while  the  names  of  the  poets  have  been  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  Those  have  been  conndered  as  modem 
whose  lives  extend  into  the  past  half-oentury ;  and  the 
whole  of  these  have  consequently  been  included  in  the 
work.  Several  Highland  bards  who  died  a  short  period 
before  the  commencement  of  the  century  have,  however, 
been  introduced.  Of  all  the  Scottish  poets,  whether 
lyrical  or  otherwise,  who  survived  the  period  indicated, 
biographical  sketches  will  be  supplied  in  the  course  of 
the  publication,  tc^ether  with  memoirs  of  the  principal 
modem  collectors,  composers,  and  vocalists.  The  me- 
moirs, so  far  as  is  practicable,  will  be  prepared  from  ori- 
ginal materials,  of  which  the  Editor,  after  a  very  exten- 
sive correspondence,  has  obtained  a  supply  more  ample 
and  more  interesting  than,  he  flatters  himself,  has  ever 
been  attained  by  any  collector  of  northern  minstrelsy. 
The  work  will  extend  to  ux  volumes,  each  of  the  subse- 
quent volumes  being  accompanied  by  a  dissertation  on  a 
distinct  department  of  Scottish  poetry  and  song.  Each 
volume  will  be  illustrated  with  two  elegant  engravings. 
In  the  course  of  the  work,  many  original  compositions 
will  be  presented,  recovered  from  the  MSS.  of  the  de- 
ceased poets,  or  contributed  by  distiuguished  living  bards. 

Among  these  latter,  are  two  or  three  hitherto 
unpubliE^ed  lyrics  by  the  Baroness  Nairn,  whose 
"  Laird  o'  Cockpen/'  is  hardly  to  be  exceeded 
for  humour,  or  whose  **Land  o'  the  Leal"  for 
pious  pathos  and  simplicity;  and  whose  lament 
for  "  The  Attainted  Scottish  Nobles,"  worked  a 
poetic  miracle,  inducing  George  the  Fourth  to 
restore  the  title  of  baron  to  the  poet's  husband. 
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One  of  the  laysi  now  first  printed,  is  the  following 
— ^not  unworthy  of  the  author's  fame : — 

True  love  is  water'd  aje  wi'  tears, 

It  grows  'neath  stonxir  skies, 
It  *8  fenced  around  wi'  hopes  and  fears 

An'  fann'd  wi*  heartfelt  sighs. 
Wi'  chains  o'  gowd  it  will  no  be  boand, 

Oh  I  wha  the  heart  can  buy? 
The  titled  glare,  the  warldling's  care, 

Even  absence  'twill  defy, 

Even  absence  'twill  defy. 

And  time,  that  kills  a'  ither  things. 

His  withering  touch  'twill  brave. 
Twill  live  in  joy, 'twill  live  in  grief, 

'Twill  live  beyond  the  gravel 
'Twill  live,  'twill  live,  though  buried  deep, 

In  true  heart's  memorie — 
Oh  I  we  forgot  that  ane  sae  fair, 

Sae  bricht,  sae  young,  could  dee, 

Sae  young  could  dee. 

Unfeeling  hands  may  touch  the  chord 

Where  buried  griefs  do  lie — 
fiow  many  silent  agunies 

May  that  rude  touch  untie! 
Bat, oh!  I  love  that  plaintive  lay — 

That  dear  auld  melodiel 
Eor,  oh,  'tis  sweet!— yet  I  maun  greet, 

For  it  was  sung  by  thee. 

Sang  by  thee! 

They  may  forget  wha  lichdy  lore. 

Or  feel  but  beaaty's  chain ; 
But  they  wha  loved  a  heavenly  mind 

Can  never  love  again ! 
A'  my  dreams  o'  warld's  guid 

Aye  were  turn'd  wi*  thee. 
But  I  leant  on  a  broken  reed 

Which  soon  was  ta'en  free  me, 

Ta'en  frae  me. 

'Tis  weel,  'tis  weel,  we  dinna  ken 

What  we  may  live  to  see, 
'Twas  Mercy's  hand  that  hung  the  veil 

0*er  sad  futurity! 
Oh,  ye  whose  hearts  are  scathed  and  riven, 

Wha  feel  the  warld  is  vain. 
Oh,  fix  your  broken  earthly  ties 

Where  they  ne'er  will  break  again. 

Break  again! 

Dr.  Bogers  closes  the  present  volume  with 
several  specimens  of  modem  Gaelic  minstrelsy. 
The  gentieman  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  these 
valuable  contributions  claims  the  forbearance 
of  his  readers  for  the  apparent  poverty  and 
triteness  of  the  Highlander's  verse,  on  the 
ground  that  the  ''  transfusion  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  choral  metre,  is  a  light  effort  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  imitating  the  rhythm,  or  representing 
the  peculiarities,  of  those  song-enamoured  moun- 
taineers." It  is  not,  however,  the  meanness, 
but  the  unintelligibleness  of  Gaelic  poetry, — 
except  when  paraphrased,  as  by  Scot,  into 
romantic  English — ^which  the  reader  is  likely 
to  feel.  As  rendered  here — ^wisely  and  cou- 
rageously, we  think — with  the  utmost  liberal- 
ness  of  allusion,  its  natural  richness  and 
beauty  must  be  felt  by  all.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Norman  Hacleod's  solitary,  but  most 
potent  effusion,  "  Gabenfae,"~the  counterpart 
of  **  LiUebulero,"  in  its  effect  on  the  spirit  of 
armies  and  parties.  Its  sole  meaning,  or  poetry, 
lies  in  the  antithetic  allusions  to  tibie  staghead 


(the  crest  of  the  Seaforth  tenantry),  and  the 
eagle  (the  crest  of  the  Monro's).  The  repetition 
of  ''Ihe  staghead,  when  rises  his  cabar  on" 
(literally,  when  the  stag  at  bay  pushes  with  his 
horn  at  his  assailants),  which  closes  every 
strophe,  would  cause  the  most  sluggish  of  the 
clan  to  spring  to  his  feet  or  rush  to  the  fronts 
As  a  specimen  of  minute  enthusiastic  descriptioDi 
read  the  following : — 

Oh,  the  young  doe  so  frisky, 

So  coy,  and  so  fair. 
That  gambols  so  briskly. 

And  snuffs  np  the  air; 
And  hnrries,  retiring. 
To  the  rocks  that  environ. 
When  foemen  are  firing. 

And  ballets  are  there. 
Though  swift  in  her  racing. 

Like  the  kinsfolk  before  her. 
No  heart-burst,  unbracing 

Her  strength,  rushes  o'er  her. 
'TIS  exquisite  hearing 
Ber  mnrmar,  a?,  nearing. 
Her  mate  comes  careering. 

Her  pride,  and  her  lover;— 
He  comes — ^and  her  breathiDg 

Her  raptnre  is  telling; 
How  his  antlers  are  wreathing. 

His  white  haunch,  how  sweUiDgl 
High  chief  of  Bendorain, 
He  seems,  as  adoring 
His  hind,  he  comes  roaring 

To  visit  her  dwelling. 
'Twere  endless  my  singing 
How  the  mountain  is  teeming 
With  thonsands,  that  bringing 

Each  a  high  chiefs  proud  seeming. 
With  his  hind,  and  her  gala 
Of  younglings  that  follow 
O'er  mountain  and  beala. 

All  lightsome  are  beaming. 
When  that  lightfoot  so  airy. 

Her  race  is  pursuing. 
Oh,  what  vision  saw  e'er  a 

Feat  of  flight  like  her  doing? 
She  springs,  and  the  spreading  grass 
Scarce  feels  her  treading. 
It  were  fleet  foot  that  sped  m 

Twice  the  time  that  she  flew  in. 
The  gallant  array  I 

How  the  marshes  rhey  spurn. 
In  the  frisk  of  their  play. 

And  the  wheelings  they  lam, — 
As  the  cloud  of  the  mind 
They  wuold  distance  behind. 
And  give  years  to  the  wind. 

In  the  pride  of  their  scorn! 
'Tis  the  marrow  of  health 

In  the  forest  to  lie. 
Where,  nooking  in  stealth. 

They  enjoy  her  supply,— 
Her  fosterage  breeding 
A  race  never  needinf^f 
Save  the  milk  of  ber  feeding; 

From  a  breast  never  dry. 
Her  hill-grass  they  suckle. 

Her  mammets  they  swill. 
And  in  wantonness  chuckle 

O'er  tempeat  and  chill; 
With  their  ankles  so  light, 
And  their  girdlea  of  white. 
And  their  bodiea  so  bright 

With  the  drink  of  the  rilL 
Through  the  grassy  glen  sporting 

In  murmurless  glee, 
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Kor  mow-drift  nor  fortune 

Shall  nrge  them  to  flee, 
Save  to  seek  their  repose 
In  the  clefts  of  the  knowen. 
And  the  depths  of  the  howea 

Of  their  own  Eas-an-tL 

To  croon  an  anticipatory  elegy  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a 
Highland  bard ;  but,  it  seems,  one  not  always 
unattended  with  danger.  Eobert  Mackey  (or 
Robert  Don,  the  brown-haired  drover  poet)  was 
once  performing  this  office  beside  the  pallet  of 
an  asthmatic  old  butter,  whom  he  apostro- 
phised as 

"  Thoo  least  of  meanest  things  !" 

at  which  the  dying  beggar  is  reported  to  have 
raised  his  staff  with  a  gesture  that  made  the 
poet  glad  to  shift  his  position  in  time  to  avoid 
its  descent. 

To  a  volume  thus  excellent  in  design,  and 
unexceptionable  in  performance,  we  cannot  but 
augur  a  reception  that  may  encourage  its  learned 
author  to  proceed  to  the  completion  of  his  pa- 
triotic purpose. 


Political  Sketches,  Twelve  Chaptere  an  the 
Strugglee  of  the  Age.  By  Carl  Ketslaq,  Dr. 
Phil.,  of  Berlin,  Itte  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Rostock.  London: 
Theobald. 
The  Author  of  this  unpretending  but  merito- 
rioas  treatise,  was  driven  from  his  native  land 
and  his  dignified  labours  by  the  political  events 
of  1852;  and  has  since  resided  in  a  provincial 
town  of  England,  contemplating,  in  safe  seclu- 
sion, but  with  undiminished,  hopeful  interest, 
the  suspended  struggle  between  the  peoples  and 
princes  of  Germany.  Having  acquired  a  facile 
and  graceful  command  of  our  language,  he  has 
employed  it  in  imparting  his  knowledge  and 
reflections  to  the  people  among  whom  he  has 
taken  refuge.  His  book  has  been  for  several 
months  upon  our  table,  awaiting  an  opportunity 
for  prominent  and  expanded  notice.  But  we 
could  hardly  find  a  more  fitting  occasion  than 
that  afforded  by  Lord  John  Russeirs  recent 
description  of  the  condition  of  Germany,  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  follcwing  instructive 
and  spirited  passages : — 

Wherever  we  look  into  the  present  struggle  on  the 
Coniineot,  society  is  divided  into  two  camps  of  political 
principles  and  national  sympathies.  The  princes,  the 
nobility,  and  a  very  smali  portion  of  the  people  whose 
preseni  interests  are  connected  with  the  former  two, 
as  in  Germany  (especially  the  clergy,  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic),  are  on  the  side  of  Bu»sia  ;  all  the 
other  classes,  as  far  as  they  have  any  opinion  at  all, 
are  body  and  soul  on  the  side  of  the  Western  Powers. 
It  is  anliecessar^  to  mention,  that  to  the  latter  belong 
especially  the  commercial  classes,  and,  above  all,  the 
young  generation  of  intelligent  mechanics  ;  bnt  also 
amongst  the  ''Beamte"  (government  emplov^)  in 
Germany,  by  far  the  largest  number  may  be  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  national  and  liberal  party. 
The  prood  Prossian  '*  Beamte  *'  perceives  with  indig* 
nation   the  hnmiliating  and   anti-national  policy  to 


which  his  conntij  is  condemned,  in  a  straggle,  in  which 
that  civilisation  is  at  stake,  of  which  he  considers  him- 
self one  of  the  foremost  representatives. 

As  far  as  regards  the  armies,  there  is  a  decided  dif- 
ference between  the  Romanic  nations  and  the  Germanic 
Whilst  the  armies  of  Spain,  Portngal,  Italy,  have  often 
been  the  first  defenders  of  liberty,  their  generals  have 
first  raised  the  standard  of  constitution,  as  at  present 
in  Spain  ;  the  armies  in  the  Germanic  states  are  so 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  monarch,  that  they  are 
bnt  a  too  willing  tool  of  his  despotic  plans  and  policy. 
The  reason  is,  that  these  armies  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility,  and  that  the  privates  are  animated  by 
such  an  "esprit  de  corps,*'  that  as  long  as  they  wear 
the  king's  jacket,  they  consider  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  people  and  are  estranged  to  their  interests.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  in  Austria  and  Prussia.  Less 
to  be  depended  on  are  the  soldiers  of  the  smaller  states, 
in  which  the  **  esprit  de  corps,"  created  generally  by 
glorious  recollections  of  past  services  to  prince  and 
country,  are  more  or  less  wantinjr.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  without  Pnissia  and  Austria,  the  princes 
of  the  smaller  states  would  not  be  able  to  maintain 
their  petty  thrones  for  one  day.  The  revolutions  of 
Baden.  Saxony,  and  Hesse- Cassel,  have  given  suffi- 
cient proof  of  it.  The  fear  of  the  Prussians,  who  are 
considered  as  the  policemen  of  Germany,  alone  retains 
for  these  princes  a  power,  which  they  so  often  employ 
against  their  protector. 

In  a  note  to  the  chapter  from  which  we 
have  made  the  above  extract.  Dr.  Betslag 
makes  a  pungent  appeal  to  a  writer  in  the 
Timesy  which  may  be  addressed  with  equal 
propriety  to  Lord  John  Russell — 

to  point  out  to  the  German  people  the  way  in  which 
thvy  are  to  free  their  countrymen  from  Buraian  influence 
without  turning  out  their  lot  of  petty  kings  and 
princes,  and  how  they  could  turn  out  some  thirty  of 
these  without  violence  and  tumult — ^as  he  must  well 
know,  that  not  only  all  members  of  the  German 
"Bund,"  but  Bussia  too,  have  pledged  themselves  to 
uphold  their  thrones.  Or  does  be  think  that  all  those 
princes  would  run  away  as  soon  as  the  people  declared 
they  did  not  want  them  any  longer.  Wliat  does  this 
author  mean  by  "anarchy?"  If  a  state  is  called 
"anarchy,"  in  which  there  is  no  firmly-established 
government,  we  should  like  to  know  bow  a  country 
could  turn  out  some  thirty  princes  and  dissolve  their 
governments  into  one,  without  nndergomg  that  state 
of  "  anarchy "  for  a  certain  time.  And  if  he  means 
by  "anarchy,"  the  violation  of  personal  security  and 
property,  he  ought  to  know  that  in  the  whole  year 
1848,  there  was  not  so  mnch  of  this  anarchy  in 
Germany,  as  in  the  time  of  the  last  Parliamentanr 
election  in  Engknd.  This  same  writer  says  also,  "U 
may  be  tme,  that  the  Germans  are  not  as  yet  fitted 
for  the  forms  of  Psrliamentary  government."  We  have« 
we  believe,  sufficiently  pointed  out  why  the  Germans 
are  not  fitted,  and  never  will  be  fitted,  for  such  a  kind 
of  Parliamentary  government  as  England  has.  It  is 
really  a  pity  that  so  many  English  cannot  understand 
that  the  same  forms  of  government  which  are  fitted 
for  one  people  are  not  so  for  the  other,  and  that  an  . 
English  Parliament  cannot  be  established  in  Germany. 


Prite  Essay  on  Ragged  Schools.  By  Geobgb 
Jam£s  Hall,  M. A.  London :  Partridge  and 
Oakey. 
NsAjaLT  two  years  since,  the  Bagged  School 
Union  offered  a  prize  of  50/.  for  the  best  essay 
on  those  and  kindred  institutions.    As  many 
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nine  competitors  appeared — ^not,  we  hope,  for 
the  money  worth  of  the  prize.  The  decision  was, 
in  due  time,  pronounced,  and  the  author  of  the 
accepted  essay  has  subjected  it  to  considerable 
subsequent  labour.  A  book  thus  introduced 
scarcely  invites  criticism.  It  must  be  accepted 
as  the  best  tliat  the  public  most  interested  can, 
or  care  to,  procure.  Mr.  HalFs  production  is, 
like  most  of  its  class,  too  preachy  for  general  ac- 
ceptance, but  appears  to  be  the  genuine  outcome 
of  his  own  thinking  and  working — not  a  compi- 
lation or  more  dissertation — and  is  therefore  to 
be  commended  to  all  engaged,  or  desirous  of  en- 
gaging, in  the  great  work  of  jurenile  reclama- 
tion. 

It  should  be  added, — ^he  differs  from  "  many 
whom  he  loves  and  respects,*'  in  maintaining  the 
expediency  of  accepting  Government  aid ;  and 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  draw  up  a  scheme  by 
which  the  disadvantages  of  such  assistance  might 
be  minimised.  We  have  not  space  to  describe 
it ;  but  its  probable  operation  may  be  illustrated 
in  his  own  words : — 

The  annual  contribntions  to  the  Bagged  Schools  in 
and  around  London,  including  the  sum  rnised  by  the 
Ragged  School  Union,  amount  to  ahout  SO.OOOt  Of 
this  sum,  however,  a  part  comes  to  them  from  legacies. 
Bediiciing  for  this  5,000/.,  we  have  l.5,000Z.  left,  of  which 
7,5002,  or  abont  one  quarter  of  the  amount  annually 
paid  towards  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege at  Maynooth,  would  be  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  towards  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
R  «gged  Schools  in  London.  This  would  be  the  subsidy 
for  the  first  year.  The  money  thus  liberated  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Legislature  would  not  be  selfishly 
kept  as  so  much  personal  saving,  but  would  be  employed 
more  zenlously  than  ever  in  building  new  schools,  in 
engaging  new  tedchcrn,  and  in  collecting  a  much  larger 
number  of  scholars.  Soon  every  dark  and  miserable 
neighbourhood  would  be  supplied;  and  in  the  best 
possible  way  too — not  by  the  cold  and  unwelcome 
visits  of  the  collector  of  rates,  but  by  the  kind  and 
generous  efiTorts  of  warm-hearted  friends  of  education, 
of  religion,  and  of  the  poor.  Who  docs  not  see  that  by 
some  such  method  as  this  a  good  work  would  be 
speedily  done,  such  as  even  centuries  could  not  Accom- 
plish by  parish  or  municipal  rates,  however  skilfully 
planned? 


The  Co-operative  Principle  not  opposed  to  a  true 
Political  Economy  ;  or  remarks  on  some  recent 
publications  on  subjects  relative  to  the  Inter" 
communion  of  Labour,  Capital,  and  Consump- 
tion,   By  the  Rev.  C.  Mabbiott,  B.D.,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  in  Oxford.     London :  Parker, 
This  is   a  small  book  on  a  great  subject — a 
mere  pamphlet  upon  a  question  whose  discus- 
sion is  already  voluminous.      But  small  as  it 
is,   it   is   of  immense  value.      We  do  not  of 
course,  apply  so  eulogistic  a  phrase  to  merely 
literary  qualities.     It  is  in  the  fact  of  a  dig- 
nified ecclesiastic  entering  the  arena  of  politico- 
philosophical  controversy  that  we  see  so  great 
significance  and  utility.       Mr.  Marriott  takes, 
moreover,  the  side  least  likely  to  find  applauders 
from  among  his  own   order;    and  handles  his 


cause  with  a  candour  not  likdy  to  vin  un- 
qualified applause  from  any  party.  It  is  his 
peculiarity,  that  he  regards  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  ''with  ioterest^  but  not  with 
entire  satisfaction."  The  extent  of  his  differ- 
ence, and  the  heartiness  of  his  sympathy,  are 
both  exemplified  in  the  following  paragraph  \-~ 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  each  insunce  of  the  eo-open- 
tive  system,  and  to  point  out  where  it  will  fail  of  a  eon- 
plete  result.  And  doubtless  there  will  be  mauT  fmii< 
experiments;  some,  perhaps,  disastrous.  Tet  there  ii 
moral  value  and  strength  in  the  principle,  and  there  ii 
the  authority  of  the  first  love  of  tbe  Christian  Cbmth 
for  its  consistency  with  every  divine  law  of  doiy,  tboogh 
not  for  its  obligation,  or  even  for  its  practicabilitj  at 
any  given  period  and  in  any  given  place.  Those  who 
think  that  they  utterly  reject  the  principle,  act  upoo  it 
freely  and  effectually  in  the  formation  of  all  sons  of 
joint-stock  companies,  partnerships,  voluntary  societies, 
clubs,  mutual  benefit  or  insurance  societies,  collegw,  ill- 
s'itutes,  and  combinations  that  defy  the  Dicuonaij. 
The  introduction  of  a  moral  element  into  this  svsteinii 
simply  decried  as  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  Politicil 
Economy,  while  it  Is,  in  fact,  an  advance  in  Politicil 
Economy,  and  just  the  very  thing  for  which  the  investi- 
gations of  Political  Economy  hare  been  clearing  tbe 
ground.  It  is  observed  by  one  of  tbe  Christian  So* 
cialists,  that  the  object  of  that  science  is  not  mere 
wealth,  but  **  the  production  of  man,  and  man  in  a  con- 
tinually higher  condition.**  It  is  not  tbe  immediata 
object,  but  such  is  doubtless  the  end  of  political  science 
in  general,  and,  consequently,  that  to  which  Political 
Economy  should  be  made  subservient.  The  aim  of  tbo 
co-operative  reformation  is  in  this  direction.  If  it  if  not 
effeciual,  the  reason  can  be  no  other  than  that  men  are 
not  yet  good  enough  for  it. 

Beatrice :  or,  The  Unknown  Relatives.  By  Cathi- 
BiXE  SiNCLAiB.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  1855. 
The  ohject  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Enn  and 
Read  Library  is  avowedly  to  supply  moral  and 
religious  instruction  through  Uie  medium  of 
fiction.  This  tale  of  Beatrice  purposes  to  set 
forth  the  inner  life  of  Bomanism,  and  it  does 
that  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  degree  of  minttte- 
ness,  that  we  have  not  seen  attempted  by  any 
other  writer  whether  of  fiction,  of  controversy, 
or  of  mere  historical  fact.  In  carrying  out  her 
design,  Miss  Sinclair  has  availed  herself  of  the 
revelations  of  Jesuitical  craft  which  during  tbe 
last  few  years  have  in  some  notorious  instances 
alarmed  the  Protestant  feeling  in  this  oonntiy— • 
and  she  has  shown,  with  considerable  dramatic 
power,  the  influence,  and  the  use  they  make  of  it, 
of  the  Romish  priests  over  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant peasantry.  TVhether  we  ought  to  take  sach 
exceptional  cases  in  proof  of  the  rule,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  shall  not  enter  upon.  We  may  state, 
however,  that  the  No  Popery  party,  with  Father 
Gavazzi  at  their  head,  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  this  book — praises,  which  we  feel 
assured  must  have  been  elicited  by  its  tone  and 
temper  and  its  professed  purpose— and  not  by 
its  probability,  its  style,  its  truth  to  nature,  or 
its  literary  merits  as  a  work  of  imagination ;  for 
neither  of  which  excellencies  is  it  in  any  respect 
remarkable. 
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A  Guide  to  ths  Knowledge  of  Life:  designed  for 
ih  Ub€  of  Schools,  ^e.  By  R.  J.  Mann,  M.D., 
F.ILA.S.  London :  Jarrold  and  Sons.  1855. 
The  major  portion  of  the  diseases  which  lay 
people  on  sick  beds  and  hurry  them  to  their 
graves  are  the  natural  consequences  of  their  own 
combined  imprudence  and  ignorance.  We  teach 
all  knowledge  in  our  schools,  public  and  private, 
except  the  knowledge  of  life,  of  that  which 
concerns  us  individually  through  all  the  stages 
of  our  existence.  We  sin  against  the  laws  of 
our  being  continually,  because  we  are  brought 
np  in  total  ignorance  of  what  those  laws  are ; 
we  complain,  when  we  are  sick,  of  penalties 
which,  had  we  known  better,  we  should  never 
tave  incurred ;  and  we  die  prematurely  because 
nd  man  has  taught  us  how  to  live.  Of  all  the 
phases  of  popular  ignorance  this  ignorance  of 
our  own  vital  economy  is  the  most  popular  as  it 
is  the  most  melancholy  and  destructive.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  any  man  who  exerts  himself 
to  enlighten  as  upon  this  important  subject ;  and 
we  feel  that  they  are  especially  due  to  Mr, 
Mann,  who,  in  this  compendious  and  marvellously 
cheap  volume,  has  given  us  all  the  instruction 
that  we  need  in  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible 
form. 

It  would  be  well  (says  be)  that  every  man,  before  he 
feels  the  force  af  temptation,  shoold  comprehend  how  it 
u  that  the  glutton  turns  food  into  poison;  how  that  the 
drunkard  fills  the  fountains  of  bis  life  with  liquid  venom ; 
how  that  the  sluggard  corrodes  away  the  delicate  struc* 
tares  of  his  frame  with  rust.  Every  one  who  enters  upon 
the  acUve  duties  of  existence,  should  clearly  see  how  it 
is  that  impure  air  is  made  the  hotbed  of  pestilence ;  how 
KOflial  indulgences  sap  and  destroy  both  body  and  mind ; 
tnd,  above  all  things,  how  habits  of  refined  intelligenoe 
in?igoiate  and  strengthen. 

To  impart  such  knowledge  this  book  has  been 
written.  It  treats  of  the  organisation  and 
functions  of  the  human  body— of  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  food  we  eat 
^nd  of  many  other  things  which  no  man  can 
ignore  with  impunity ;  and  happily  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  it  speaks  in  a  language 
which  the  simplest  reader  shall  not  misunder- 
stand. 


Mefdd  Exercises  of  a  Working  Man,    By  David 

McBiTBKiE.  London :  T.  C.  Newby.  1854. 
These  exercises  consist  of  fourteen  Essays  upon 
subjects  concerning  which  the  generality  of 
working-men  do  not  trouble  themselves  very 
much.  They  are  of  a  metaphysical  and  critical 
character,  and  are  remarkable  as  the  productions 
of  a  vigorous  intellect,  that  disdains  to  shrink 
from  the  consideration  of  any  question,  however 
complex  or  abstruse,  that  may  present  itself.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  speculations  of  the  writer  are 
not  very  profound,  they  are  at  least  original,  and 
have  a  freshness  about  them  which  we  do  not 
always  meet  with  among  writers  who  treat  on 
the  same  class  of  subjects.  The  author  is  well 
skilled  in  the  use  of  his  native  language — has  a 


vivid  imagination,  well  under  control,  a  powerful 
analytical  faculty,  and  a  good  store  of  knowledge 
derived  from  a  rather  extensive  course  of  reading. 
Our  working  men  would  do  well  to  read  his  book, 
and  follow  the  example  of  so  persevering  and 
successful  a  student. 


The  Errors  of  Infidelity :  an  Essay,  By  David 
M'BtTKNiE.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
1854. 
This  is  a  Prize  Essay  written  in  competition  for 
ten  sovereigns  offered  by  Mr.  Baillie  of  Glasgow 
as  a  reward  for  the  most  logical  and  complete, 
yet  concise  abridgment  of  all  truthful  facts, 
arguments,  and  objections  hitherto  urged  agaiost 
Infidelity  or  unbelief  in  Christianity.  The  task 
was  no  trifling  one,  and  necessitated  an  extensive 
course  of  reading  to  accomplish  it  even  decently: 
the  conditions  with  which  it  was  qualified  ren- 
dered it  only  the  more  difficult  and  wearisome — 
and  it  had  been  no  marvel  if  the  proposition  had 
failed  of  any  useful  result.  But  the  reverse  of 
what  might  have  been  expected  has  taken  place; 
the  right  man  came  to  the  right  work,  and  did 
it  manfully  in  a  workmanlike  spirit,  fairly 
earning  twenty  pounds  in  winning  ten.  The 
donor  of  the  prize  generously  awarded  him  the 
copyright  into  the  bargain,  and  we  trust  that  the 
public  will  mark  their  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  the  Essay  by  a  wide  circulation.  The  book  is 
one  of  real  practical  value,  useM  to  all,  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  neither  the  leisure 
nor  the  application  to  wade  through  the  various 
works  from  which  the  writer  has  derived  the 
pith  of  his  argument. 


Life  with  the   Zulus  of  Kataly  South  Africa. 

By   G.    H.    Mason.     (Travellers*    Library). 

London :  Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
These  is  much  matter  of  an  interesting  and 
novel  description  in  this  book,  which  is  a  plain 
and  unsophisticated  record  of  the  adventures  of 
two  brothers  in  their  search  after  independence 
in  the  wilds  of  South  Africa.  The  brothers  were 
Cambridge  students  who,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  took  a  surfeit  of  mathematics  and  algebra, 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  differential  calculus  and 
a  fellowship,  and  being  heartily  sick  of  the 
weariness  of  study,  resolved  to  throw  it  up  on  a 
sudden,  and  push  their  fortune  as  emigrants. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  and  remonstrance  of 
friends,  they  proceeded  to  realise  their  capital, 
and  invested  it  in  commodities  suited  to  the  life 
they  had  resolved  upon.  Having  expended 
three  hundred  pounds  on  the  necessary 
stores,  they  shipped  them  on  board  an 
Indiaman  that  was  going  to  touch  at 
Natal,  whither  they  were  proceeding.  By  ac- 
cident they  were  prevented  from  taking  their 
own  passage  in  the  same  vessel,  and  sa^ed  from 
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Liverpool  in  another.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr,  Hasion  has  not  published  the  name  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  together  with 
that  of  her  captain  and  owners  —  for  a  more 
infamous  swindle  was  never  practised  upon  emi- 
grants than  that  of  which  he  and  his  companions 
were  the  subjects.  The  captain,  though  he  could 
ape  the  gentleman  when  ashore,  turned  out  to 
be  an  unmitigated  blackguard  at  sea — ferocious 
and  cruel  to  his  subordinates,  who  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  work  the  ship,  and  the 
plunderer  of  the  passengers,  whom  he  compelled 
to  pa^  for  services  for  which  they  had  already 
paid  in  passage-money,  and  whom,  once  beyond 
the  reach  of  appeal,  he  robbed  of  their  rations, 
without  scruple  or  apology.  He  was  unable  to 
maintain  discipline  on  board,  and,  indeed,  had 
no  notion  of  anything  of  the  kind.  He  allowed 
the  riff-raff  emigrants  to  smoke  in  bed,  and  thrice 
through  his  negligence  the  ship  caught  fire,  nar- 
rowly escaping  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Animal  courage  and  a  sort  of  rough 
skill  in  seamanship  were  the  only  qualifications 
the  fellow  possessed  for  the  responsible  post  he 
held ;  and  it  was  as  much  owing  to  good  fortune 
as  to  these  that  his  vessel  did  not  founder  before 
she  arrived  at  her  destination.  When  she  did 
arrive,  Mr.  Mason  had  the  misery  of  seeing  the 
Indiaman,  which  bore  his  property,  and  which 
had  arrived  a  few  days  before,  wrecked  before 
his  eyes,  and  his  property  sunk  in  the  sea.  He 
and  his  brother  landed  safely,  and  arrived  at 
Durban,  with  less  than  forty  pounds  in  their 
pockets,  and  they  were  within  an  ace  of  losing 
this  by  the  chicanery  of  one  of  the  land-sharks 
who,  in  all  new  colonies,  are  on  the  look-  out 
to  prey  upon  strangers.  Before  emigrating 
they  had  bought  an  allotment  of  land  from 
the  scoundrel  Byrne,  and  by  his  advice  had 
confided  fifty  pounds  to  his  care  for  transmission 
to  the  colony :  the  money,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  they  never  saw  again,  nor 
were  they  ever  the  owners  of  a  foot  of  the  land, 
though  they  sacrificed  much  time  and  labour  in 
looking  after  it.  The  first  act  of  the  main  body 
of  their  fellow-passengers,  who  seem  to  have 
been  little  better  than  a  gang  of  robbers  while 
on  board,  was  to  go  and  plunder  the  wreck  of 
the  Indiaman,  which  went  to  pieces  in  a  few 
days.  Leaving  them  to  this  employment,  the 
brothers  Mason  set  out  for  Petermaritzburg, 
where  they  arrived  in  a  few  days.  Here  they 
sought  to  invest  their  small  stock  of  money  yet 
remaining,  in  land,  by  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  might  live.  After  a  long  and  dishearten- 
ing search  they  obtained  an  "erT'  of  ground 
where  they  pitched  the  tent  they  carried  with 
them,  and  hiring  a  Zulu  servant,  began  tillage 
by  sowing  a  field  of  oats.  They  found  their 
tent  comfortable ;  but  as  the  wet  season  had  to 
be  provided  for,  they  commenced  building  a 
house ;  they  dug  stones  from  a  distant  quarry, 
with  which  they  raised  the  walls  a  few  feef^ 
and  then  set  to  work  making  bricks  from  clay 


dug  upon  the  spot  As  Cambridge  men,  Aey 
did  not  choose  to  be  seen  treading  the  day  with 
naked  feet,  and  therefore  they  performed  that 
part  of  the  work  in  the  night  time.  When  the 
walls  were  raised  they  had  to  spend  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  remaining  capital  in  doors,  sashes, 
and  carpenters'  work,  though  they  thatched  ih% 
dwelling  with  their  own  hands  with  reeds  and 
flags  cut  from  a  bog  swarming  with  Tenomoos 
serpents.  By  the  time  the  house  was  built,  ths 
whole  of  their  money  had  run  out,  their  last 
shilling  being  expended  in  buying  three  pounds 
of  beef  and  the  materials  of  a  plum -pudding  for 
a  Christmas  dinner.  Their  first  seriooa  want  of 
money  was  felt  in  the  necessity  there  was  for  a 
shilling  to  pay  the  postage  of  a  letter  home— 
a  difficulty  which  was  got  over  by  the  aid  of  the 
Zulu  servant  whom  they  had  hired  at  five 
shillings  a  month. 

Having  made  up  a  packet  of  letters,  I  showed  it  to 
oar  sable  fnend,  telling  him  that  cm*  father  and  modwr 
lived  far  away,  and  that  an  Englishman  wonld  carry  Um 
the  letter  over  the  water  to  them,  if  we  gave  lum  s 
shilling  for  his  trouble.  This  stmck  the  Caffre  as  Terj 
good  ;  but  on  showing  him  the  empty  purse,  he  saw  it 
once  that  we  had  no  shilling  for  its  carriage,  and  mam- 
fested  considerable  concern.  Taking  the  letter,  be  exs- 
miued  it  closely,  then  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  repeated 
(as  he  thought)  the  direction,  having  heard  me  read  it, 
replaced  it  on  the  table,  and  with  a  wistfnl  look  said, 
"  Upimarley  ?"  (where  is  the  money  ?)  a  question  w« 
were  unable  to  answer.  Having  succeeded  in  awakening 
his  sympathy,  we  told  him  to  take  a  sickle  when  the  son 
rose,  and  go  out  into  the  country  until  he  found  a  bed  of 
thatch  grass,  whereupon  he  must  cut  a  shilling's  worth 
and  try  to  sell  it  in  the  town,  so  that  we  might  be  aU« 
to  post  the  letter  befbre  nightftill. 

While  the  Zulu  was  off  next  day  to  find  the 
shilling,  the  brothers  set  forth  to  seek  for  work 
for  themselves.  Both  parties  were  successful. 
The  author  of  this  work  found  employment  at 
five  shillings  a  day  in  collecting  debts,  and  his 
brother  earned  the  same  wages  at  hoeing  of  po- 
tatoes. In  the  evening  the  Caf&e  came  trotticg 
home,  dripping  with  perspiration,  and  triumph- 
antly placing  a  shilling  on  the  table  with  a  wild 
laugh,  threw  himself  along  the  ground,  and 
panted  for  breath.  The  brothers  saved  twenty 
pounds  in  the  course  of  three  months  by  sheer 
hard  work,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  had  a 
crop  of  oats,  another  of  maize,  and  another  of 
potatoes.  They  now  began  to  speculate  in 
housebuilding,  and  succeeded  so  well  at  the 
trade  which  necessity  had  taught  them,  that  in 
a  short  time  they  had  houses  of  their  own  let  to 
good  tenants  at  a  rent  of  sixty  pounds  per 
annum,  the  whole  cost  of  erecting  which  had 
been  under  fifty  pounds — a  speculation,  as  the 
writer  observes,  far  better  than  gold  digging. 
They  next  took  a  contract  for  building  from  a 
Dutch  merchant,  and  cleared  a  round  sum  bj 
several  transactions  with  him. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  above  remun^  of  thdr 
career,  and  from  many  other  traits  which  might 
be  added,  that  the  brothers  Mason,  in  spite  of 
their  college  antecedents,  were  the  very  men  to 
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nuke  iheif  way  in  a  new  colony,  and  to  make  a 
new  colony  thriying  and  respectable ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  could  have  wished  they  had  re« 
mained  at  Natal  to  fulfil  their  mission.  In  the 
midst  of  their  rising  prosperity,  however,  comes 
an  imperative  summons  from  home,  requiring 
the  author  to  be  at  Cambridge  by  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June,  to  complete  his  education,  and  to 
bring  his  brother  with  him. 

The  natural  £m»  of  the  Natal  colony  is  well 
and  strikingly  described  in  this  litUe  work, 
which  contains  besides  a  retrospective  glance  at 
its  history.  The  manners  and  character  of  the 
natives,  the  Butch  boors,  and  the  English 
settlers,  are  &ithfiilly  depicted ;  and  on  these 
and  other  accounts  the  work  will  form  a  useful 
gnide  to  emigrants.  We  have  but  little  space 
for  extract,  and  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  account  of  a  Gaffre  wedding, 
which  was  that  of  a  Fin^  chief  marrying  bis 
fourteenth  wife : — 

Paasiog  throngh  an  undalating  tract  of  country,  well 
wooded,  we  reaped  the  craal — ^a  large  drcular  endoaore 
formed  of  broshwood,  and  encircled  by  a  score  or  two  of 
thatched  huts.  Within  tins  enclosure  sat  two  rows  of 
matrons  with  arms  fall  of  children,  and  within  them 
•gun  stood  a  dense  body  of  armed  warriors,  ranged  round 
the  craal  so  as  to  leave  a  tolerably-sized  space  unoccupied 
in  the  centre :  the  bridegroom  (who,  by  the  by,  was  a 
grey-beaded,  toothless  old  man  of  seventy)  occupying  a 
niied  seat  in  the  inner  ring  directly  opposite  the  en- 
trance ;  while  the  astonished  cattle,  expelled  from  their 
craal,  grazed  cautiously  around  and  about  the  huts,  ever 
and  anon  rainng  their  heads  and  utt«ring  a  plaintive  low. 

Scarcely  had  we  taken  our  station  near  the  Umdodie 
(husband),  when  a  low,  shrill  chant  came  floating  on  the 
breeie  from  the  bottom  of  a  lovely  vale  hard  by ;  where 
I  discovered  a  long  train  of  damsels,  slowly  wending  their 
way  amongst  bright  green  patches  ot  Indian  corn  and 
maases  of  flowering  shrubs,  studded  with  giant  cactus  and 
the  huge  flowering  aloe.  As  the  procession  neared  the 
hnts,  they  quickened  their  pace  and  raised  thdr  voices  to 
the  highest  pitch,  till  they  arrived  at  the  said  cattle  craal, 
where  they  stood  motionless  and  silent. 

A  mesMnger  from  the  Umdodie  then  bade  them  enter 
the  craal,  an  order  that  they  instantly  obeyed,  by  twoa ; 
the  youngest  leading  the  way,  closely  followed  by  the 
rot,  and  terminated  by  a  knot  of  marriageable  young 
hdtes  (entombies),  clustering  thick  about  the  bride — a 
&t,  good-natared  girl,  wrapped  round  and  ronnd  with 
black  glased  calico^  and  decked  from  head  to  foot  with 
flowers,  beads,  and  feathers.  Once  within  the  craal,  the 
ladiei  formed  two  lines,  with  the  bride  in  the  centre,  and 
struck  up  a  lively  air;  whereupon  the  whole  body  of 
armed  CaflVes  rushed  from  all  parts  of  the  craal,  beating 
their  shields  and  uttering  demon  yells  as  they  charged 
headlong  at  the  smiling  girls,  who  joined  with  them  in 
catting  capers  and  singing  lustily,  till  the  whole  craal 
was  one  confhsed  mass  of  dancers,  roaring  out  hoarse 
var-8ongs  and  shrill  love-ditties. 

After  an  hoar  dancing  ceased,  and  joila  (Chffre  beer) 
waa  served  round,  whi&  the  lovely  bride  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  ring  alone,  stared  at  by  all  and  staring  in 
turn  at  all,  nntil  she  brought  her  eyes  to  bear  on  her 
sdmirine  lord;  then,  advandng  leisurely,  she  danced 
hefore  him,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  by-standers,  singing  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  and  brandishing  a  huge  carving- 
^nife,  with  which  she  scraped  big  drops  of  perspiration 
from  her  heated  brow,  produced  by  the  nnnsually  violent 
tterdse  she  was  performing. 

The  oeremony  condades  hy  the  shinght^  of  a 


milk-white  ox,  who  stands  an  nnoonscions  spec- 
tator of  these  preliminaries,  and  deTooring  him 
for  8npper-*after  which  the  parties  are  man  and 
wife. 

Mr.  Mason  promises  ns  some  farther  par* 
ticulars  of  the  Zulus,  Natal,  and  the  Cape 
Colony  in  general,  in  a  future  work,  shortly  to 
appear  under  the  title  of  **  Zululand,  Earewdil !'' 


ITie  Omniprumee  of  the  Deityf  and  other  Poevw; 
Twmty-eigldh  Mitim:  and,  The  Sane- 
ttiary,  a  Companion  in  Venefor  theEnglieh 
Prayer 'Book.  By  Bobkbt  Moktqojucbt. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Thb  first  of  these  Yolumes  is  a  neatly  got-np 
pocket  edition  of  a  work  which  one  class  of  the 
publichas received  with unvaryingfarourforahoye 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  another  class 
has  rejected  with  marked  distaste,  not  to  say 
loathing.  We  must  confess  to  sympathising 
with  the  latter  class.  We  read  the  "Omni- 
presence" when  it  first  came  out,  and  perplexed 
ourselves  in  vain  to  discover  the  merits  that 
made  it  popular ;  we  read  it  again  last  night, 
and  found  it,  after  twenty  years'  cobbling  and 
furbishing,  an  undeniable  chaos  of  sanctimonious 
frippery  and  fustian.  To  us  no  further  proof 
could  be  wanting  of  the  utter  barrenness  of  (Mont) 
Gromery's  mind  to  any  good  purpose  than  the 
persistency  with  which  he  seeks  to  bolster  up 
the  reputation  of  this  successful  imposture.  We 
have  here  a  defence  of  the  Omnipresence  against 
Macaulay's  criticism,  and  a  couple  of  pedantic 
prefaces  flavoured  with  scraps  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian,  but  utterly  wanting  in  logic  and 
common  sense,  and  illustrative  of  nothing  but 
the  infinite  conceit  of  their  author.  Of  the 
''  other  poems"  which  make  up  a  half  of  the 
volume,  all  that  can  fairly  be  said  of  them  is, 
that  they  stop  short  of  siUiness  on  the  side  of 
dull  propriety,  and  lie,  flat  as  ditch-water,  aU 
on  the  same  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  Of  "  The 
Sanctuary,"  or  "  Companion  to  thePtayer-Book," 
we  cannot  give  a  much  better  account.  TJn- 
poetic  dullness  is  its  chief  characteristic,  re- 
lieved occasionally  by  convulsive  attempts  at 
sublimity,  or  the  use  of  mountebank,  derry- 
down  metres  like  the  following  : — 

False  and  faithless,  fiilse  and  faithless 
Though  we  prove  in  life's  vain  scene. 

True  and  scathless,  true  and  scathless 
All  thy  promises  have  been : 

Though  our  faith  has  ofben  faltered. 

Love  divine  has  never  altered ! 

Source  of  blessing,  Source  of  blesdng. 

Vital  Root  of  heavenward  joy ! 
MThile  caressing,  while  caressing 

Pleasures  frM  from  base  alloy. 
Let  us,  wing'd  on  plumes  of  love, 
Hover  round  our  homes  above.    Ac,  &c. 

This  is  the  sort  of   stuff  that  the   reverend 
Bobert   inscribes   to   the  memory  of  George 
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Herbert,  whose  ghost  we  preenime  must  feel 
marvellously  gratified  by  the  compliment.  On 
the  Service  for  Sling  Charles  the  Martyr  we 
have — in  the  face  of  the  universal  acknowledg- 
ment tbat  Charles  as  a  man-slayer,  a  liar  on 
principle  and  a  vile  traitor,  doubly  deserved  his 
fate — the  following  impious  piece  of  rigmarole: — 

Oh,  bammg  plague-spot  on  the  brow  of  time, 
The  withering  cnne  of  regicidal  crime ! — 
Moek*d  and  betray'd  by  treason  bands 
And  niassacr*d  by  Cain-like  hands, 
On  this  day  soared  to  endless  fame, 
Ascending  in  Emannel's  name. 
True  to  his  creed  above  man's  impious  charter, 
Charles  the  revered — the  Church's  royal  martyr ! 

Concerning  Charles  himself,  this  complimentary 
versifier  says  further : — 

Bis  failings  rose  fh)m  junctures  bad. 
Which  might  have  turned  an  angel  mad : 

So  of  course  the  "junctures**  were  to  blame,  and 
not  the  scoundrel  king,  whom  the  poet  packs  off 
to  Heaven,  dooming  all  those  **  who  signed  his 
warrant  with  an  impious  glee** ! !  as  so  many 
"  Satanic  blinded  souls,**  to  the  other  place,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  though  that  is  not  specifically 
stated. 

We  have  a  notion  that  this  "  Sanctuary*'  is 
got  up  in  a  hurry  as  a  money  speculation — that 
it  is  intended  to  be  palmed  off  upon  church-goers 
as  an  indispensable  pendant  to  the  prayer-book, 
and,  by  a  large  sale,  to  bring  grist  to  the  reve- 
rend's mill.  The  book  is  printed  in  a  condensed 
form — of  prayer-book  size,  with  red  edges,  and 
ah  ecclesiastical-looking  cover  of  pastoral  sheep 
leather.  We  should  have  no  objection  to  that  if 
the  thing  were  worth. having,  but  we  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  warn  our  readers  that  it  is  not 
of  any  value,  and  that  they  had  better  keep  their 
money. 

Protest  and  Counter  Statement  against  the  Ee- 
port  from  the  Sekct  Committee  on  the  National 
Gallery,  London :  J.  E.  Smith.  1855. 
If  any  man  wants  to  learn  the  miserably  corrupt 
and  inefficient  constitution  of  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
he  cannot  sooner  arrive  at  a  just  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  ten  years,  than  by  the  perusal  of 
this  astounding  revelation.  Instead  of  being  an 
institution  for  the  culture  of  art,  it  is  little  else 
than  one  for  the  plunder  and  destruction  of 
public  property,  and  the  squandering  of  public 
money.  A  more  complete  and  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  utter  disqualification  of  any  body 
for  the  duties  they  imdertook  to  perform  was 
never  made  public  than  is  furnished  by  this 
Protest.  The  delinquents  at  whose  instigation 
and  direction  the  best  of  the  national  pictures 
have  been  skinned,  scrubbed,  aquafortised,  and 
pumice-stoned  to  death,  are  here  crusdnated  by 
their  own  evidence ;  which  goes  to  show  two 
things  chiefly — first,  that  they  know  nothing  of 
the  methods  the  old  masters  pursued  in  painting 
their    pictures — and    secondly,    that   in    their 


capacity  as  conservators  of  the  nfttional  treasures 
of  art,  they  look  after  nothing  but  their  own 
salaries,  and  care  not  a  straw  what  becomes  of 
the  pictures  in  their  custody.  The  most 
abommable  recklessness  marks  all  their  proceed- 
ings, equalled  only  by  the  scandalous  jobberj 
by  which  among  themselves  they  shuttlecock  the 
gains  of  office  from  one  to  another.  Well  may 
honest  men  protest  against  the  farcical  Eeport 
of  the  Committee,  which  was  an  outrage  upon 
the  common  sense  of  the  people. 


The  Poms  of  William  Shakspeare.  Edited  by 
RobsstBzll.  London:  Parker  and  Son.  1855. 
The  Life  of  Shakspeare  prefixed  to  this  anno- 
tated edition  of  his  poems,  contains  all  the  in- 
formation, in  any  degree  satisfactory,  now  pro- 
curable. The  biography  of  the  world's  greatest 
poet,  as  we  are  all  aware,  bo  fSeur  as  it  can  be 
written,  presents  but  a  fragmentary  and  dis- 
jointed history  of  his  life.  Of  his  youth,  his 
manhood,  his  premature  decease,  we  can  obtain 
but  a  partial  and  transitory  glimpse,  and  we 
puzzle  ourselves  with  vain  conjectures  to  fill 
up  the  outline  of  his  career.  After  all,  it  would 
avail  us  little  to  know  how  the  creator  of 
Hamlet  and  Lear  lived  and  moved  among  his 
fellow-men ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  had  rath» 
the  many-sided  man  should  remain  to  us  the 
mystery  he  is,  than  be  Boswellised  after  the 
fashion  which  is  now  current.  Mr.  Bell  re- 
counts in  brief  space  all  that  is  positively  known 
of  William  Shakspeare,  of  his  ancestors,  and  of 
his  descendants,  down  to  the  extinction  of  hii 
family ;  more  it  is  now  vain  to  ask  for,  and  for 
thus  much  we  are  thankful.  The  annotations 
and  critical  notices  of  the  several  poems  are 
marked  by  the  usual  learning  and  acumen  which 
have  distinguished  the  preceding  volumes  of 
this  valuable  series. 


A  Popular  Military  and  Naval  IMionary  ^ 
War  Implements  and  War  Terms,  By  A 
PiPEB.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
1855. 
Theee  never  was  a  time  when  a  work  of  to 
kind  could  have  appeared  with  a  better  prospect 
of  success.  The  public,  who  are  anzioa^Iy 
watching  the  proceedings  both  of  our  anoics 
and  navies  abroad,  are  constautly  puzzled  with 
military  and  naval  terms,  which  convey  no  idea 
to  the  mind,  and  thus  prevent  the  right  under- 
standing of  despatches  from  the  seat  of  war  ar- 
riving edmost  daily.  In  this  little  work,  obtain- 
able for  a  trifling  sum,  will  be  found  every  tech- 
nical term  used  in  describing  the  monitiotts  or 
the  conduct  of  war,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  and 
all  intelligibly  explained.  Much  valuable  in- 
formation is  added  with  regard  to  all  the  recent 
inventions  and  appliances  for  battle,  the  writer 
having  executed  his  task  with  remarkable  com- 
pleteness. — ■ 
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The  3ero*8  CantkU,  and  other  Poms.  By 
fioBSRi  Pletckes.  London:  Jackson  and 
Walford.  1855. 
We  should  be  glad  to  pay  a  compliment,  if  we 
could,  to  a  writer  who  numbers  the  author  of 
*'Fe3tus"  among  his  friends;  but  unhappily 
we  have  searched  these  pages  in  vain  for  a  few 
stanzas  that  might  justify  our  so  doing.  Mr. 
Fletcher  would  have  done  better  to  have  sup- 
pressed this  volume,  which  cannot  possibly  bring 
him  any  credit.  Sounding  verbiage  and  the 
plenteous  use  of  capital  letters  will  not  make 
poatry.  What  can  we  say  to  such  flights  as  the 
following  ? 

Te  STi.TB8MSir !   waste  no  Life-blood, 

No  treasares  on  poor  plans, 
Which  only  can  repay  Us 

In  shame  and  in  Dire  tears  ! 
But  cast  your  eyes  round  EuaoPB ! 

Have  Nations  pob  youb  Vans  ! 
There's  Qod-like  Inspiration 

In  AiJQ  WsoKa'n  onb*s  FiRE-tears ! 

Set  not  your  Men  vain  Task-work  ! 

What  Maw  can  do  ;  Thby*ll  do  ! 
But  let  our  Coirin?BY*s  Councils 

Look  beyond  Fleet-Manning — 
Or  your  Sr£aadron-despatching — 

And  take  a  Holier  view — 
Abiding — ^Furmamental — 

The  FuTUBB  Weal  scanning. 

— Vhat  ?  but  that  the  author  has  mistaken  his 
Tocation  and  should  abandon  verse-making  and 
set  to  work  at  once  to  discover  his  true  mission. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Th  History  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  JSUwood 
(Maaohester:  i.  Harrison  and  Son.  London: 
W.  and  F,  G.  Cash)  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  which 
13  Tery  deservedly  a  favourite  in  the  religious 
world,  and  especially  among  "  Friends."  EU- 
wood  was  a  convert  to  ftuakerdom  at  a  time 
when  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  such  conversion 
bat  cuffs,  and  hard  usage,  and  persecution  at  all 
hands.  He  had  a  good  spice  of  obstinacy  in  his 
composition,  and  could  not  £nd  it  in  his  con- 
science to  keep  the  fifth  commandment  because 
it  went  against  his  new  creed.  He  narrates  the 
adventures  of  his  life  in  a  style  of  quaint  sim- 
plicity, and  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the 
society  of  his  day  which  is  worth  studying  even 
now.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  fell 
in  with  Milton,  then  old  and  blind ;  and  it  was 
Ellwood  who  first  proposed  to  Milton  the  subject 
of  Paradise  Regained. — First  Steps  towards  an 
Universal  System  of  Decimal  Coinage  (London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  is  a  pamphlet  containing 
the  outlines  of  an  ingenious  system  of  decimal 
coinage,  which,  it  certainly  appears,  might  be 
found  to  work  advantageously  if  once  estab- 
lished, and  facilitate  our  foreign  trade  by 
iQsking  the  home  coinage  current  abroad. 
England* B  Wane  and  Englaiid's  Bane  (London: 
W.  and  F.  G.  Cash)  is  just  a  leaf  or  two  of  the 


catalogue  of  abuses,  spiritual,  political,  and  social, 
which  mark  the  present  state  of  this  country. 
Any  man  disposed  to  exercise  the  right  of 
grumbling,  and  who  had  read  the  newspapers 
tor  the  last  twelvemonth,  might  enumerate  ten 
times  as  many  from  memory  alone.  The  author 
may  call  them  the  bane  of  England  if  he  likes, 
but  the  worst  bane  is  the  apathy  of  Englishmen, 
and  their  almost  total  indifference,  in  ^s  grub- 
bing age,  to  anjrthing  but  money-bags.  —  To 
Love,  and  to  he  Loved  (London:  Simpkin  and 
Marshall.  1855)  is  a  reprint  of  an  American 
Romance  that  tells  a  domestic  story  of  no  un- 
common interest,  in  a  plain  way.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  capital  wood- 
engravings,  which,  from  their  occasional  in- 
dependence of  the  text,  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  not  originally  intended  for  the 
work.— r^  Castle  of  JEhrenstein.  By  G.  P.  R. 
James  (London:  Hodgson),  is  a  romance  al- 
ready well  known  to  a  multitude  of  readers,  who 
will  be  glad  to  meet  with  it  again  in  the  "Parlour 
Library."  The  story  is  an  exciting  one,  and  like 
all  the  works  of  Mr.  James,  will  repay  a  second 
perusal. — The  Army  of  the  Future,  at  once  Military 
and  Industrial.  By  G.  D.  Snow  (London:  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.).  Mr.  Snow  would  have  our 
troops  undergo  a  course  of  industrial  education 
at  home  as  a  preparation  for  service  abroad  and 
in  the  field,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  keep 
themselves  in  seasons  of  emergency,  and  not  be 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  incapacity  of  their 
officers.  Nobody  will  object  to  such  a  plan — ^but 
as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  put  in 
execution  Mr.  Snow  does  not  enlighten  us  much. 
— Strictures  on  "  Prayer  and  the  War " 
(London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash)  is  a  pamphlet, 
or  rather  a  religious  tract,  by  a  member  of  the 
peace  party,  showing  the  inconsistency  of  be- 
seeching the  author  of  peace  to  prosper  us  in  the 
prosecution  of  offensive  war. — Notes  on  Nurses 
(London :  Bailliere)  is  a  call  upon  the  ladies  of 
England  to  address  themselves  to  the  task  of 
nursing  the  sick  poor,  in  our  hospitals  and  else- 
where, and  thus,  accepting  a  recognised  vocation, 
to  commence  a  life  of  usefulness. — A  Letter  on 
the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  (Partridge  and  Oakey) 
points  out  some  unwise  anomalies  in  the  present 
system  of  management,  as  to  admission,  &c., 
and  proposes  methods  of  reform. — The  Illus- 
trated London  Magazine  for  June,  is  an  extra 
number  with  an  extra  allowance  of  literary 
matter  and  of  engravings.  Among  the  ar- 
ticles is  a  capital  one  on  angling,  with  an 
account  of  a  couple  of  days'  sport  of  no  ordinary 
kind — and  a  short  chapter  on  our  coast  defences, 
seasonable  at  the  present  juncture.  The  Sunday 
at  Borne,  (Part  XIII.)  continues  the  Story  of  a 
Pocket  Bible,  and  contains  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  of  a  religious  stamp,  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  excellent  illustrations. — A 
Long  Look  Ahead  (London :  Ward  and  Lock)  is 
a  reprint  of  an  American  Novel,  delineating 
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raral  and  domestio  life  in  the  States.  The  story 
is  simple,  natural,  and  well  told,  and  if  it  be 
wanting  in  humonr  and  in  striking  incident, 
such  wants  are  compensated  by  a  sprightly  go- 
ahead  style  and  a  plenteous  variety  of  details. — 
AdnUntttratwe  Reform;  hy  a  SubordinaU  in 
th§  Civil  Service  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  is  a 
pamphlet  advocating  the  better  payment  of 
subordinates — ^payment  for  extra  work,  &o.,  on 
such  a  scale  as  should  ensure  them  an  income 
of  300/.  a  year  for  six  hours'  daily  work  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  A  modest  proposal  truly ! 
Half  that  sum  is  twice  as  much  as  the  generality 
of  government  clerks  are  worth  at  that  age. 
Their  entire  study  is  to  do  as  little  work  as 
possible;  and  were  they  to  be  paid  for  extra 
hours,  they  would  never  work  but  in 
extra  hours.  Another  proposition  of  the 
writer  we  like  much  better.  By  all  means 
let  the  responsibility  be  concentred,  and  let 
those  upon  whose  shoulders  it  rests  have  the 
privilege  of  choosing  their  own  servants  and 

aying  them  according  to  capacities  for  business. 

Hien  this  takes  place,   the  business  of  the 


country  will  be  done — ^not  shirked  and  left  na- 
done  by  a  rabble  of  scamps  whose  mission  it  is  to 
spend  the  public  money  without  earning  it.— 
Froier^B  Magazine  for  June  conmiences  with  an 
able  article  on  Administrative  Beform.  The 
tale  of  "  Hinchbrook"  proceeds  with  increaaed 
interest  and  the  introduction  of  yet  new  cha- 
racters. A  Paper  on  the  Possibilities  of  an 
Americo-Bussian  Alliance  sounds  a  note  of  warn- 
ing with  regard  to  what  we  trust  is  the  remotest 
of  all  possible  contingencies.  Among  the  re- 
maining subjects  are  a  kindly  notice  of  the  late 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  and  a  smart  piece  of 
writing  on  the  late  Political  Crisis. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED.— NOTICES  DEFEBBED. 

Phrenology  applied  to  Painting  and  SeulpUm,  Bj 
George  Combe.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Edinbargrb :  Macblachlan  and  Stewart.    18S5. 

Bedside  Lettere  on  Hgdropaihg:  By  W.  A.  JohoiOB, 
M.D.    London :  Slmpkin  and  Manihall. 


LTFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


TTnited  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Pro- 
vident Institation.— Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
Birectora  to  the  Fourteenth  General  Meeting  of  Mem- 
bers:— 

**  Your  Directors  hare  had  the  satisfaction,  at  almost 
every  annual  meeting,  of  being  able  to  report  a  con< 
tinnous  increase  of  prosperity.  It  was  hardlj,  however, 
to  be  expected,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  would 
be  able  to  report  more  than  an  amount  of  business  keep- 
ing pace  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

"But  few  life  Assurance  Offices  have  recently  been 
able  to  boast  of  having  received  no  check  to  their  on- 
ward progress;  and  many  hsve  alluded  to  the  doubled 
income  ux,  the  high  price  of  provisions,  &c.,  as  reasons 
for  the  fatling-oflT  in  the  numbier  of  their  assurances.  It 
nosr,  therefore,  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
lean,  that  while  this  institution  has  been  subject  to 
these  difficulties  in  common  with  all  similar  associations, 
the  business  of  1854  has  considerably  advanced  beyond 
that  of  any  previous  year. 

**  We  have  now  been  established  above  fourteen  years. 
The  average  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  first 
seven  years  was  375  per  year;  and  the  amount  assured, 
in  round  numbers,  37,OOOiL  per  year.  In  1851,  731  poli- 
cies were  issued,  assuring  130,000il  In  1852,  1,177 
policies  were  granted,  covering  risks  to  the  amount  of 
186.000L  In  185.^  the  number  of  policies  issued  was 
1315,  assuring  198,000/.;  and  in  1854,  1336  polices 
were  completed,  assuring  no  less  than  227,000iL  These 
figures  apply  exclusively  to  the  Temperance  and  Ge- 
neral Sections ;  but  in  1853,  the  Working  Mao's 
Section  was  opened  i  88  policies  were  granted 
in  this  section  for  various  sums,  amounting  to 
1,677/.  ISi.  8d.  During  the  past  year  324  policies  have 
been  granted  in  the  Working  Man*s  Section,  covering 
assnrances  to  the  amount  of  5,8351,  making  a  total  of 
1,649  policies,  covering  assurances  to  the  amount  of 
133,000/.  Contrasting  these  figures  with  those  of  1847, 
when  but  273  policies  were  issued,  assuring  hot  40,000^ 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  oar  progress  has  been 
very  far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguiae  at  that  time 
could  have  anticipated.  i 


*'  The  annual  premiums  on  the  asaarances  of  the  put 
year  in  the  Temperance  and  General  Sections  alone, 
amount  to  7,840/.  Os.  7d.,  making  s  total  revenue,  arisiog 
from  premiums,  interest  on  invested  capital,  kf^  of 
38.878/.  19s.  2d.,  being  5,235l  88.  4d.  in  advance  of  ihtf 
of  1853. 

**  The  accumulated  capital,  being  the  entire  propeitr 
of  the  members,  on  the  20th  November,  1854,  vtf 
114,614/  16».,  showing  an  increase  beyond  that  of  I85S, 
of  22,957/  5s.  lOd. ;  and  although  so  large  an  smoont 
of  business  was  transacted  in  1854,  it  was  conducted  at 
an  expense  of  400/.  less  than  that  of  1853. 

"Your  Directors,  however,  have  to  apeak  of  losses  u 
well  as  of  receipts.  1854  was  distinguished  by  tbst 
fatal  scourge,  the  cholera,  and  several  members,  who  ksd 
been  assured  but  a  few  months,  were  among  its  victiiM; 
notwithstanding,  the  number  of  ilaima«  arising  from  tbs 
decease  of  members,  exceeded  that  of  1852  bj  oolf 
eight,  and  the  amount  by  no  more  than  246/., — thennm- 
her  of  claims  being  60,  and  the  amount  8,817/.  94. 6d. 

••  Thus  far  the  Report  applies  exdusivelv  to  the  year 
ending  the  20ih  November,  1854,  since  which  we  hsvs 
complet<>d  exactly  another  half  year,  and  your  Direcron 
have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  the  business  of  this 
period  has  been  very  far  in  excess  of  even  that  of  »ny 
part  of  the  previous  twelve  months.  To  this  day  no  lea 
than  905  policies,  in  the  Temperance  and  General  Sec- 
tions, have  bf  en  completed,  covering  assurances  to  tbs 
amount  of  136,755/.,  and  producing  annual  premiomsto 
the  amount  of  4,819/.  6s.  7d.  In  the  Working  Msn'i 
Section,  452  policies  have  been  issued,  assuring  6  I9Btj 
making  a  total  of  1,357  policies,  and  of  142,973^  in 
assurances  within  the  aix  months.  The  present  Inooos 
of  the  Association  may  be  set  down  at  45.000/.  pe^ 
annum,  and  its  accumulated  capital  at  upwards  of 
121,OO0JL 

•«  The  Actuary  is  now  engaged  in  valuing  the  sr«ti 
and  liabilities,  with  a  view  to  the  division  of  profit^ 
which  will  be  declared  as  soon  aspoaeiUe  after  the  dois 
of  the  present  financial  year. 

*' Robert  Waritbr,  Ckairmim, 
**  W.  R.  Bjuub,  Resident  Dvector, 
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Medioftl*  Legal,  and  Oenend  Mutual  Life  Aarar- 
a&oe  Society. — At  the  eighteenth  half-yearly  general 
meeting  of  the  members  and  shareholders  of  this  Society, 
held  on  the  1 8th  May,  1855»  at  the  OfScesof  the  Society, 
126,  Strand,  Dr.  Barlovr  in  the  chair,  the  Actuary  and 
Secretary  read  a  Report  to  the  following  effect: — 

''In  presenting  to  the  members  and  shareholders  of 
the  Medical,  Legal,  and  (General  Mataal  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  the  eighteenth  half-yearly  report,  the  Di- 
rectors conceire  it  will  scarcely  be  necessarpr  to  dwell 
at  any  length  on  the  adverae  influences  which,  during 
the  past  year,  haye  tended  to  check  the  progress  of  this 
as  veil  as  kindred  institutions. 

**The  business  of  this  Society,  however,  has  not  suf- 
fered to  the  extent  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  sach  causes;  for,  during  the  year  ending  March 
29Dh.  the  proposals  made  to  the  board  have  amounted  to 
863,  covering  a  sum  of  96,320/.  Of  these  proposals, 
Berenty-five  have  not  been  completed,  and  the  number 
of  ne«r  policies  issued  during  the  year  has  been  188, 
wherebjy  an  increase  has  been  made  to  the  sum  assured  of 
64,443/:,  and  to  the  revenue  from  premiums  of  2,415/. 

**The  fourth  annual  bonus  has  been  completed  by 
your  Actuary,  and  it  exhibits  a  progressive  increase  on 
former  divisions  of  profit.  This  fact  will  be  best  in- 
dicated by  the  following  ubular  statement  of  the  amount 
allocated  each  year;  thus,  in 

1851  the  Reversionary  Bonus  was   ...    1,220/. 

1852  „  „  ...     IM9L 

1853  „  „  ...     l,440iL 

1854  „  „  ...     l,679iL 

"The  above  results  are  undoubtedly  small,  but  it 
mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  premiums  charged  by 
thii  Society  are  considerably  lower  than  the  rates  of  the 
majority  of  offices,  especially  for  young  lives,  and  that 
the  appropriation  of  the  profits  at  shortly  intervening 
periods,  while  it  gives  to  the  assured  a  more  equitable 
valaation  of  their  interests,  necessarily  produces  a  pro- 
ponionably  diminished  amount.  It  should  furthermore 
be  remembered,  that  the  large  proportion  of  12-1 5ths 
of  the  sum  fanrly  divisible  among  rhe  assured  is  reserved 
as  a  guarantee  fund,  and  that  l-15ih  is  set  apart  for  the 
parp<i6e  of  liquidating  the  temporary  capital  which  is 
now  in  course  of  redemption. 

"The  number  of  claims  from  death,  during  the  past 
jrear,  has  been  nine,  and  the  sum  paid  in  respect  thereof, 
incloding  bonun,  has  been  4,734/. 

'*  Hitherto  your  Directors  have  been  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  would  be 
best  advanced  by  the  cultivation  of  a  moderate  business 
at  a  small  outlay;  and  they  feel  there  exists  a  well- 
grounded  cause  of  congratulation  in  the  fact  that  an 
income  of  13,000/.  a  year  has  been  obtained  from  an 
annaal  expenditure  of  2,800/.;  but  it  is  useless  to  deny 
that,  at  the  present  time,  there  exists  so  wide-spread  a 
competition  among  Life  Offices,  that  an  extension  of  the 
Society's  agencies  has  become  imperatively  necessary. 
With  a  view  to  produce  so  desirable  a  result,  they  have 
recently  appointed  an  inspector  of  agents,  and  are  now 
considering  the  propriety  of  vigorously  pushing  business 
in  the  provinces  A  moderate  increase  in  the  outlay, 
under  this  head,  will,  at  the  next  meeting,  be  exhibited; 
but  the  Directors  feel  that  the  expenses  of  management 
will  still  bear  a  most  favourable  comparison  with  those 
of  Institutions  of  like  character  and  standing. 

**  The  Directors  feel  that  they  cannot  close  this  Report 
without  adverting  to  the  cordial  co-operation  they  have 
received  during  the  past  year  from  their  medical 
brethren,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces;  and  ihey 
entertain  the  hope  that  this  Society  will  continue  to 
secure  the  support  of  a  class  of  agents,  at  once  so  nu- 
merous and  iofluentiaL** 


Law  Life  Aaanranoe  Oompany.— A  special  meeting 
of  the  share  and  policy-holders  of  this  Company  was 
Mid  at  the  offices,  in  Fleet-street,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of 


June,  Mr.  Oliver  Farrer  presiding,  to  declare  the  bonoa 
on  the  business  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Mr.  William  S.  Downes,  the  Actuair,  read  the  adver- 
tisement convening  the  meeting,  and  toe  following 

BBPOKT. 

''The  Directors  hare  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
proprietors  and  assured  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating the  result  of  the  fourth  investigation  into  the 
afi^dirs  of  the  Society,  and  of  declaring  the  amount  of 
the  surplus  profits  accrued  during  the  septennial  period 
ending  on  December  31,  1854.  Up  to  December  81, 
1854,  15,407  policies  had  been  issued  by  the  Society;  of 
these  7,874  remained  in  force  at  that  date,  and  of  this 
number  7,088  are,  under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  profits  to  be  divided.  A  valua- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  Society's  liability  under  each 
policy  in  force  on  the  3 1st  December  last,  the  several 
computations  having  been  made  on  the  same  basis  as 
on  previous  occasions  of  division.  A  careful  valuation 
of  the  assets  of  the  Society  has  also  been  made,  and  the 
result  of  such  valuation  is  as  follows: — 

**A8SnSiJ>CE  FUND, 

Value  of  assets  on  81st  December, 

1854 £3,878.718  19     5 

Valueof  liabilities  on  same  date......    3,085,566  10    1 

Leaving  as  the  surplus  to  be  divided..    £793,147    9    4 

Of  this  surplus,  under  the  terms  of 
the  deed  of  settlement,  the  proprie- 
tors are  entitled  to  one-fifth £158,629    9  10 

And  the  assured  to  the  remainingfonr- 
fifths    634,517  19     6 

PROPBIBTORS*  OCARAHTBB  FUHD. 

The  amount  of  this  fund  on  31st  De- 
cember last  was £457,229    6    6 

The  addition  of  one-filth  of  the  pre- 
sent surplus    158,629    9  10 

Makes  the  total  guarantee  fund  on 
3lst  December,  1854 £615.858  16    4 

The  interest  accruing  from  this  sum  of  615,858/.  16s.  4d. 
as  at  present  invested,  will  enable  the  Directors  to  pay 
to  the  proprietors  an  annual  dividend  of  2/.  10s.  per 
share,  clear  of  income-tax  ;  being  an  increase  of  divi- 
dend of  14s.  per  share,  the  entire  dividend  being  after 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  paid 
up  on  each  share.  The  sum  of  634,5 17iL  19s.  6d.,  falling 
to  the  share  of  the  assured,  has  been  allotted  among 
them  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests,  a 
reserve  being  made  for  those  policies  which  are  not 
ye(  entitled  to  participate,  by  reason  of  their  not  being 
of  three  full  years^  sunding.  The  share  falling  to 
each  policy  has,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  of  settlement,  been  converted  into  equivalent  rever- 
sionary bonuses,  payable  with  the  sum  originally  assured, 
as  claims  arise.  The  reversionary  bonuses  now  to  be 
added  amount  in  the  whole  to  943,597/.  An  intimation 
will  be  forthwith  made  of  the  amount  cf  bonus  added  to 
each  individual  policy.  The  following  statement  will 
show  the  total  amount  of  bonus  to  December  31,  1854» 
added  to  policies  of  1,000/.  each,  which  hare  been  in 
force  from  the  commencement  of  the  Society : — 
Age  at  entry.      Total  Immius.  Age  at  entry.     Tote)  boiraa. 

20       ...       £559  ...         40       ...       £762 

25       ...      £589  ...         45       ...       £879 

30      ...       £629  ...         50       ...   £1,060 

35       ...       £685  ...  55       ...  £1,314 

The  Directors  beg  to  Intimate  that  they  are  prepared  to 
accept  surrenders  of  the  reversionary  bonuses  added  to 
the  several  policies  on  former  divisions,  as  well  as  on  the 
present  occasittn.  Upon  such  surrender,  either  a  cash 
payment,  or  a  redaction  in  the  future  annual  pre- 
miums payable  under  the  policy  will  be  granted  at  the 
option  of  the  assured.    On  the  Srd  July,  1854,  the  royal 
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assent  was  given  to  an  act  wherebj  the  powers  of 
the  Directors  as  to  the  inyestment  of  the  fands  of  the 
Society  were  extended,  and  the  Directors  anticipate  that, 
by  the  cautions  and  pradent  nse  of  sach  extended 
powers,  considerable  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  So- 
ciety, by  reason  of  the  more  profitable  investment  of  its 
funds.  Power  is  given  to  the  Directors  by  the  act 
to  make  advances  on  the  security  of  the  policies  of  the 
Society,  and  from  the  extent  to  which  the  assured  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  during  the 
short  time  the  system  has  yet  been  in  operation,  the 
Directors  anticipate  that  such  loans  will  maierially  con- 
duce to  the  convenience  of  the  assured,  whilst  they 
afford  an  eligible  mode  of  investment  for  a  portion  of 
the  Society's  funds.  Up  to  3 1st  December  last,  the 
society  had  been  thirty -one  and  a-half  years  in  exis- 
tence, and  during  this  period  has  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Its  accumulated  funds  exceed  4,300,OOOiL — ^its 
annual  income  exceeds  450,000/.  Four  divisions  of 
profits  have  been  made  ;  the  first  in  respect  of  ten 
and  a-half  years,  and  each  of  the  other  divisions  in  re- 
spect of  a  period  of  seven  yenrs.  At  these  four  di- 
visions the  amount  of  profit  divided  has  been  2,349,233/., 
four-fifths  of  which  amount  (lt879,286/)  has  been 
allotted  among  the  several  policies  in  the  form  of  equi- 
ralent  reversionaiy  bonuses,  amounting  to  2372,682/. 
A  sam  exceeding  3,25O,0O0iL  has  been  paid  in  clAims 
upon  death,  including  upwards  of  500,000/.  in  respect 
of  bonns.  In  oonclndiug  their  Report,  the  Directors 
cannot  but  express  their  hope  that  the  proprietors  and 
assured  will  be  alive  to  the  necessity  of  using  their 
best  efforts  to  uphold  and  increase  the  business  of  this 
Society;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  Directors  con- 
sider that  they  may  well  congratulate  all  parties  on  the 
•atisfactorj  sute  of  the  Society's  affairs,  and  on  the 
high  position  which  it  deservedly  holds  amongst  offices 
for  life  assurance." 
The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


S 


National  FroTinoial  Fire  Inauranoe  Ck>mpaay.— 
The  following  are  extracts  from  a  Report  presented  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  above  Company  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  May  24th,  1855:— 

BBPOBT. 

"The  Directors  have  again  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  proprietors,  and  the  satisfaction  of  submitting  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  Company  for  another 
rear — a  year  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  eventful 
n  the  history  of  Fire  Insurance. 

**  The  proprietors  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  many 
extensive  fires  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  frightful  loss  and  sacrifice  of  property,  and 
in  some  ea»es  the  total  ruin  of  individuals  and  families 
occasioned  thereby.  It  is  believed  that  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  several  Fire  Insurance  Companies  have  far 
exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year  during  the  past  half- 
century.  It  however  affords  your  Directors  the  utmost 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  although  this  Company 
has,  in  common  with  others,  experienced  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  losses,  the  resnlt  of  this  year's  transactions 
is  encouraging  and  satisfactory. 

"  It  is  probable  that  an  unnecessary  alarm  may  have 
existed  in  the  minds  of  some  proprietors  of  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies  as  to  the  effect  occasioned  by  this  nn- 
usual  disturbance  of  the  average  amount  of  losses,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  very  object  in  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  each  year's  profit  to  form  a  reserve 
fund,  is  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency;  and  although 
the  past  year  has  shown  a  deviation  from  the  general 


experience,  on  the  whole  it  does  not  disturb  the  avenge 
results  or  affect  the  profitable  nature  of  Fire  Insurance 
business. 

**  The  number  of  new  policies  effected  during  the  past 
year  is  2.349,  insuring  1,300,221/.,  the  premium  and  duty 
received  on  which  amount  to  5,898/.  5s.  4d.,  whiht  the 
net  amount  of  losses  for  the  same  period  is  5,87 1/.  8s.  M. 

"  The  Directors  consider  it  important  to  sute  thit 
a  large  and  satisfactory  increase  of  business  has  beea 
obtained,  without  anv  deviation  from  that  caatioos 
principle  which  guided  their  operations  from  the  cotn- 
mencement.  of  ngecting  all  extremely  haaardous  risb; 
in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  stated,  that  proposals  f(*r 
insurance  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  have  been  declined. 

**  Next  in  importance  to  the  care  reqaired  in  the  se- 
lection of  risks,  is  the  prudent  limitation  of  the  amoant 
to  be  held  on  any  single  ri»k,  to  such  a  sum  as  will 
secure  a  safe  average,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  Company  being  called  upon  to  pay  any  serious 
amount,  even  in  a  case  of  total  loss,  or  the  probability  of 
experiencing  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  claims; 
this  subject  has  continued  to  occupy  the  serious  attention 
of  your  Directors,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
has  more  fully  confirmed  them  in  the  soundness  of  their 
views,  and  the  course  they  have  deemed  it  prudent  and 
desirable  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Company  to  follovr.** 


Solioiton'  and  Oeneral  Iiife  Aaenranoe  Society. 
— At  the  ninth  annual  general  meeting,  held  at  the 
Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House,  London,  on  Saturday,  the 
26th  day  of  May,  1855,  the  Report  of  the  Directors  was 
read.    We  extract  the  following  business  items:— 

"  Since  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  Slstof  May 
last,  the  number  of  policies  issued  had  been  201,  as- 
suring the  sum  of  106  22021  and  yielding  new  premiums 
to  the  extent  of  3,692(.  During  the  same  period  fire 
annuities,  amounting  to  104/.  per  annum,  have  bedi 
granted. 

^^  After  deducting  for  all  lapsed  and  discontinued 
policies,  the  number  of  assurances  now  in  force  (esda- 
sive  of  twenty  -eight  annuities  of  the  yearly  arooant  of 
l,337il)  is  1,331,  covering  assurances  amounting  to 
627,851/.,  and  producing  annual  premiums  to  the  exteot 
of  20,3852. 

"  The  annual  income  of  the  Society,  derivable  firam 
premiums  and  investments,  is  now  23,571I. 

"  The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that 
the  number  of  claims  in  respect  of  deaths  which  bare 
occurred  during  the  past  year  has  been  nineteen  only, 
and  that  the  total  amount  on  such  claims  did  not  exceed 
3,250/.,  being  less  by  6,840/.  than  the  amount  of  claims 
experienced  during  the  preceding  year,  and  somewhat 
less  than  16  per  cent,  on  the  annual  premiums  derived 
from  assurances. 

**  In  connexion  with  the  total  losses  which  have  arisen 
from  deaths,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  shareholders  to 
know  that  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  them  was 
met  by  the  premiums  received  in  respect  of  the  lapsed 
and  discontinued  policies,  and  that  the  average  annnal 
loss  chargeable  on  the  current  revenue  of  the  Society  bsf 
been  less  than  1,5302.  per  annum. 

**  The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  last,  daly 
audited,  has  been  forwarded  to  every  shareholder. 

**  In  conclusion,  the  Directors  beg  to  remind  the  share- 
holders that  the  next  division  of  profits  will  be  declared 
in  May,  1856,  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fiict,  that 
all  policies  then  in  existence,  which  shall  have  beea 
effected  prior  to  the  3l8t  December,  in  the  present  year, 
will  be  entitled  to  participate  therein.** 
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A    FEW    DAYS    IN    PARIS. 

BY  JOHN  BBOWK,    SH6PKEEP£R. 


When  the  Great  Exhibtion  was  coming  on  in 
Hyde-park,  in  1851, 1  considered  that  it  might 
be  to  my  interest  to  have  somebody  that  could 
speak  French  in  my  shop,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  foreigners  as  might  happen  to  come 
in,  and  of  whom  I  reckoned  on  meeting  with 
an  average  share.  I  therefore  made  known 
my  intention  through  the  Ilimes  newspaper,  and 
had  the  usual  number  of  applications ;  but  as  I 
always  make  it  a  point  to  deal  only  in  the 
genuine  article,  I  chose  a  young  Frenchman 
who  wrote  to  me  from  Paris,  and  whose  letter 
I  got  neighbour  Jones,  who  goes  across  tiie 
water  every  season  for  fashions,  to  read  over 
to  me.  Jean  Bonhomme,  he  called  him- 
self, and  a  good  sort  of  fellow  enough  I  found 
liim ;  fond  of  a  little  fun  now  and  then,  but 
with  no  harm  in  him,  and  especially  given  to 
smoking  Bristol  bird's-eye,  of  which  he  had  heard 
great  things  at  home,  and  took  a  mighty  fancy 
to.  I  made  a  bargain  with  him  that  he  should 
teach  me  French  for  two  hours  every  evening 
instead  of  standing  behind  the  counter.  He 
had  no  objection  to  that,  and  brought  out  a  lot 
of  books  tlie  first  night  to  begin  with;  but 
when  I  found  that  bread,  which  he  called  pa, 
was  spelled  pain,  and  that  the  word  spoke  was 
Bpellwl  YmoMRlj  parle,  parloit,  parhient,  thinks 
I  to  myself,  I'U  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
spelling  at  all.  So  I  made  him  bundle  his 
books  into  the  box  again,  and  begin  giving  me 
the  language  by  word  of  mouth.  It  was  awk- 
ward at  first,  but  in  a  week  or  two,  as  I  stuck 
to  it  well,  we  got  on  famously.  He  smoked  his 
pipe  very  comfortably  through  all  the  lessons, 
and  took  no  end  of  trouble  to  give  me  the  right 
pronunciation.  He  stayed  with  me  a  year,  and 
before  the  end  of  that  time  I  could  manage 
a  customer  from  the  Continent  almost  as  well  as 
himself.  "When  the  hour  came  for  parting,  he 
kissed  us  all  round  on  the  cheek,  my  old 
mother,  servant  girl  and  all,  and  made  me  feel 


quite  qtieer  at  his  going  away.     As  he  gripped 
my  hand  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye — 

"  Addew,**  said  he ;  "je  noohUearay  shammy 
vote  hontay  poor  mwawJ^ 

'* Nong  parly  pa,**  said  I;  ">  seray  toosure 
by  any  ay  8  der  voo  vwatvr" 

** Ah !  mong  jew**  he  rejoined ;  " voo  parly 
Frongsay  com  un  anje,  eh  mtoato  je  pari  Anglay 
com  oon  ane,** 

He  was  right,  though  not  very  complimentary 
to  himself.  I  had  acquired  the  language  per- 
fectly, as  far  as  the  speaking  it  goes,  and  he 
had  made  but  wretched  progress  in  learning 
English — persisting  in  calling  cheese  sheese  to 
the  last. 

That's  the  way  I  learned  to  talk  French ;  and 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it,  my  opinion 
is  t^t  I  can  speak  it  about  as  well  as  any 
Englishman  in  London  that  never  went  abroad 
to  learn  it. 

Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
tongue,  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  French  people ;  and 
as  all  the  world  has  either  been  or  is  going  to 
Paris  this  summer,  I  resolved  not  to  be  the  last 
in  the  race.  Therefore  to  Paris  I  went,  at  the 
beginning  of  last  June,  to  see  what  was  to  be 
seen,  and  to  form  my  own  opinion  of  the  customs 
and  character  of  our  gallant  Allies  from  personal 
observation  of  them  in  their  own  capital.  I 
have  been  back  some  days ;  and  my  particular 
friend  the  Editor  of  Tait's  Magazine  having 
expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  give  some  ac- 
count of  my  trip,  I  shall  proceed  to  set  down  a 
few  things  of  the  many  which  engaged  my 
attention,  and  shall  state  my  own  opinions  of 
matters  with  equal  candour  whether  they  be 
complimentary  or  the  reverse. 

I  started  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  Saturday 
morning  from  London-bridge  station,  on  the 
twelve  hours'  route.  Before  eleven,  in  company 
with  above  two  hundred  others,  the  shipping  of 
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whose  mountain  of  luggage  had  occasioned  some 
delay,  I  was  sailing  from  Folkestone  harbour  on  a 
sea  broken  only  by  a  few  ripples.  The  sea  voyage, 
which  lasted  something  less  than  two  hours,  was 
cnlivenedby  the  presence  of  a  band  of  Theq[)i«nfi  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  going  over  to  try  the 
effect  of  tiie  English  drama  and  the  divine 
Shakspere  upon  a  French  stage.  In  this  bearded 
age,  the  absence  of  hair  from  the  male  face,  which 
characteiised  the  whole  troop,  waa  a  sufficient 
indication  to  the  rest  of  the  passengers  of  their 
profession.  They  numbered  sixty  in  all,  and 
were  evidently  not  overburdened  with  cash.  On 
arriving  at  Boulogne,  we  were  all  landed  in  an 
extemporised  enclosure  from  which  there  was  no 
escape  but  through  the  Custom  House.  Once  in 
the  crush-room,  the  only  exit  was  through  a 
narrow  door  into  the  examining-room,  whence, 
after  a  brief  inspection  of  luggage,  wo  were  dis- 
missed into  the  town  to  find  our  own  way  to  the 
station,  half  a  mile  distant.  The  players,  whoso 
"  properties,"  it  seems,  were  too  voluminous  for 
extempore  examination,  could  not  proceed  by 
the  train  then  in  waiting,  and  were  of  necessity 
left  behind.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  quit  of 
the  Custom  House,  but  was  the  last  to  reach  the 
railway  station.  Knowing  nothing  of  Boulogne,  I 
had  followed  the  direction  of  a  loafing  scamp  to 
whom  I  had  refused  my  caipet-bag,  and  was 
some  way  on  the  old  road  to  Montreuil  before  1 
discovered  the  hoax,  and  it  was  only  by  hasten- 
ing back  in  double-quick  time  that  I  saved  the 
train.  At  this  point  of  the  journey,  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway  Company  break  &ith  with  ^e 
traveller— drop  him  altogether,  in  fact,  for  half- 
a-nule,  and  leave  him  to  pick  himself  up  if  he 
can.  In  all  honesty  they  are  bound  to  provide 
conveyances  from  the  Custom  House  to  the 
railway  station. 

The  Boulogne  station — and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  stations  on  the  Paris  lines — ^is  a 
very  superior  sort  of  affair,  as  far  as  respects 
the  convenience  of  passengers,  to  anything 
wo  have  to  show  on  our  own.  The  second- 
class  carriages,  too,  are  just  as  superior,  being 
well  cushioned  and  stuffed,  window  curtained, 
&c. — it  never  having  occurred  to  the  French 
directors  that  second-class  passengers  deserve 
the  punishment  of  sore  bones  and  stiff 
backs  1  The  travelling  is  not,  however,  of  the 
brilliant  kind  we  maintain  on  our  lines.  The 
pace  for  the  first  hundred  miles  or  so  is  but 
little  over  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  but  it  is  acce- 
lerated to  twenty-five  or  thirty  on  approach- 
ing the  capital.  The  railroad  Ihrough  the 
whole  route  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a 
level,  crossing  upon  the  level  innumerable  coun- 
try roads,  at  each  of  which  a  white-capped,  red- 
kerchiefed,  wooden-shoed  woman  stands  waving 
the  signal  flag  as  we  pass.  The  road  for  the 
first  hour  runs  through  a  barren,  sandy,  half- 
marine  looking  district,  having  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  right  The  land  is  mostly 
a  worthless  sort  of  pasture,  and  what  cultivation 


there  is,  is  chiefly  in  long  narrow  patches  of  rye. 
The  cattle  are  small  and  bony,  and  the  sheep  re- 
markably long  in  the  legs,  with  a  peculiar 
knowing  look  in  the  face.  This  nonde- 
9Cript  Strict  being  left  in  the  rear,  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  as  remarkable ;  ponds, 
swamps,  fens,  and  ditches,  or  long  narrow 
canals,  in  which  Ue  flat-bottomed  boats  with 
nobody  in  them,  altenmte  with  intenni- 
nable  acres  of  peat  cut  in  small  oblong  sqaares 
and  piled  loosely  together  to  dry  in  the  sim— 
with  fens  of  tall  waving  flags  and  meadowB  of 
rank,  uneatable  grass,  upon  whilh  the  flags 
having  been  reaped  with  the  sickle,  are  abo 
sproad  to  dry.  Where  there  are  no  ponds  and 
ditches,  there  are  pastures  for  cattle-feeding 
under  the  care  of  women  or  children ;  or  there 
are  patches  of  grain,  or  cabbages,  or  hmd  laid 
down  with  turnip-seed,  with  here  and  there  a 
grass  meadow ;  or  there  are  orchards  of  qtple 
and  cherry-trees — and  everywhere,  though  there 
are  no  enclosures  to  the  land,  there  are  endless 
rows,  and  ranks,  and  clusters,  and  straggling 
groups  of  poplar-trees,  the  wood  of  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  fuel  as  well  as  every  other  pur- 
pose to  which  wood  can  be  applied.  The  abode 
of  the  peasant  is  uniformly  a  mud-walled  cottage 
of  one  story — the  walls  neatly  whitewashed  and 
the  roof  covered  with  the  dried  flags  afore- 
mentioned. Of  the  peasant  himself  we  see 
nothing — only  his  wife  or  his  child,  who  seem 
to  do  all  the  work  of  the  fields  between  them. 

The  face  of  the  country  improves  as  we  get 
&rther  into  it.  Corn-fields  and  vineyards  suc- 
ceed to  the  fens  and  rye-patches ;  but  the  peat' 
bogs  and  the  dry  peat  still  claim  a  good  sh^of 
the  soil;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  drain- 
age which  would  restore  them  to  cultivatioQ 
woidd  not  be  dearly  bought  by  the  saciifioe  of 
the  ftzel  they  supply. 

At  Amiens  I  got  out  for  refreshment,  and  con- 
trary to  expectation,  obtained  it  at  a  reasonable 
rate  and  unobjectionable  in  quality.  The  hmd- 
scape  grows  picturesque  and  interestiDg  as  we 
proceed,  lie  peasant  is  better  lod^j  the 
fiarm-houses  have  a  warm  and  substantial  look; 
chateaus  and  country  seats  peep  out  from  nesis 
of  foliage ;  instead  of  the  ponds  and  ditches,  ve 
have  running,  winding  streams,  and  now  and 
then  a  noble  river.  Along  the  whole  route, 
however,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  fine  timber:  not 
an  oak  worthy  of  the  name  could  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of;  not  an  elm  that  would  have  for- 
nishcd  a  coffin ;  no  beeches,  no  ash,  no  chesnut 
to  speak  of — and  no  timber  of  any  kind  that  rose 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground :  sole  substitute  for  all 
are  the  millions  of  poplars,  which  being  ex- 
tremely rapid  in  their  growth,  reach  a  marketable 
value  in  four  or  five  years. 

I  have  a  notion  that  I  fell  into  a  doaesoon 
after  passing  Creil,  in  consequence  of  the  bottle 
of  stout  with  which  I  had  washed  down  my 
hafity  dinner  at  Amiens,  and  which  is  more  than 
my  usual  allowance.    Be  this  as  it  may,  I  ^^ 
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certainly  startled  at  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
train,  and  the  shouts  of  '* Paris r*  "Paris!" 
\7hich  roused  me  from  a  ruminating  mood  about 
simBet.  Jumping  up,  I  grasped  my  carpet-bag 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  street, 
where  I  was  incontinenily  assailed  by  a  group  of 
hospitable  hosts,  each  of  whom  thrust  his  card 
into  my  hand,  and  would  fain  have  had  the 
honoor  of  my  company.  However,  friend  Jones 
bad  taken  all  trouble  of  this  kind  off  my  hands, 
having  given  me  the  address  of  his  own  hotel, 
and  written  beforehand  to  apprise  his  landlord 
of  my  arrival. 

I  hailed  a  cab,  and  directing  the  driver  to  the 
Rne  Richelieu,  plunged  at  once  down  a  long 
lofty  street,  which  soon  led  to  the  Boulevards, 
along  which  we  drove  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  again  turned  southwards.  The  hotel  was 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  entered  through  a 
small  door  in  a  great  gate  in  charge  of  a  porter ; 
and  though  I  found  no  landlord  to  welcome  me, 
yet  the  porter  was  prepared  for  my  coming,  and 
at  once  showed  me  to  my  chamber.  Four  pair 
of  stairs  I  mounted  after  him  into  a  neat  room 
carpeted  over  a  pavement  of  hexagonal  tiles, 
haring  a  bed  half-concealed  in  a  recess.  Point- 
ing to  the  beU,  which  I  might  ring  in  case  I 
wanted  anything,  the  man  left  me  to  myself. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  had  fi^ed  myself  6t)m  the 
dust  of  travel  and  refreshed  with  a  wash,  and 
was  retracii^  my  steps  towards  the  Boulevards, 
which  at  this  twilight  hour  would,  I  was  aware, 
repay  my  curiosity. 

Everybody  has  heard  or  read  of  the  Boule- 
vards of  Paris,  and  everybody  has  formed  some 
idea  of  the  spectacle  they  present — yet  there  is 
probably  no  one,  however  intimate  he  may  have 
been  by  report  with  the  peculiarities  of  this 
remarkable  spot,  who  had  not  to  get  rid  of  his 
own  preconceptions  entirely  when  he  came  to 
pompare  them  with  fact.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  brilliancy  and  splendour  is  greater  than  our 
own  brilliancy  and  splendour  when  wo  choose 
to  indulge  in  it — as  that  these  gorgeous  elements 
are  never  out  of  place.  The  magnificence  of 
the  Parisian  is  real  magnificence — that  of  the 
londoner  is  a  sham.  The  buildings  in  the 
Boulevards  have  sufficient  altitude  and  majesty 
to  justify  and  to  harmonise  with  the  splendour 
of  their  lower  floors,  so  that,  make  them  as 
magnificent  as  you  may,  they  are  never  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  grand  structures 
of  which  they  form  a  part.  Each  house,  taking 
the  average,  is  seven  stories  high — some  are 
^ight  or  nine — all  have  visible  home-suggest- 
ing roofs  above  them,  and  all  are  exquisitely 
clean ;  they  glimmer  like  summer  clouds  in  the 
sunlight,  and  in  the  cool  night  air  their  pale 
fronts  loom  far  aloft,  beautiftil  as  fairy  palaces. 
Then  these  northern  Boulevards  are  three  miles 
long ;  and  though  fashion  and  luxury  especially 
affect  the  west  end  of  the  route,  the  difference 
as  to  architecture  is  not  very  material  through- 
out.   There  are  the  same  lofty  buildings,  the 


same  trees,  and  ample  width  of  area — ^the  differ- 
ence being  in  the  nature  of  the  pleasures  en- 
joyed and  the  price  of  them,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else.    To-night,  as  I  enter  the  Boulevard 
des    Italiens,  after   a    day  of  fervid  heat,   I 
find  it,  about   nine  in  the  evening,  thronged 
with    a    countless    multitude,   met    togetihef 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  individual 
recreation  and  enjoyment.      There  cannot  be 
less    than    ten  thousand  of   them   seated   on 
chairs  in  front   of  the  luxurious  caf6s,    and 
partaking  of  light  refreshments,  of  which  sugar 
and  iced  wata*    forms  no  small    proportion: 
within,  where  all  is  gold  and  crystal,  are  stiU 
greater  numbers,  whUe  the  broad  promenades 
swarm  with  hundreds  of  thousands,  whose  dense 
multitudes  stretch  in  an  unbroken  chain  beycmd 
the  line  of  vision.    The  sight  is  imposing  frosi 
its  vastness,  and  suggestive  from  the  order  and 
quietness  that  prevail,  as  well  as  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  all  ranks  and  classes  which  make  up 
the  multitude.    The  gentlemen  who  *f  eat  their 
fortunes"  in  the  Boulevards — ^and  among  them 
one  may  notice  the  choioest  type  of  the  French 
face  and  figure— do  it  in  frdl  view  of  their 
fellows,  as  well  of  those  who  have  not  a  fortune  to 
eat  as  of  those  who  have.     The  blouse  and  the 
short  petticoat  have  the  promenade  as  much  their- 
own  as  have  the  people  of  feshion,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance enjoy  it  as  much.    Here  than  that,  the 
poorperipatetic  dealer  in  small  wares  and  nominal 
goods  drives  his  trade  into  the  very  centre  of 
luxury  and  refinement.     The  crippled  fiddler 
hobbles  in  among  the  little  round  tables,  and 
tunes  up  for  a  short  stave  —  the  flower-girl 
sticks  a  rose  in  your  button-hole  whether  you 
will  or  no — ^the  dumb  professor  of  finger-taUang 
tries  to  claw  you  into  a  conversation,  and  cor- 
rects your  ignorance  of  his  language  by  selling 
you  a  card  of  his  alphabet  for  a  penny — ^the 
tinder  merchant  is  at  your  side  the  moment  you 
produce  your  pipe — ^and  so  on.     At  home  we 
should  clear  these  waifs  and  strays  of  commerce 
and  mendicity  from  a  region  of  such  undeniable 
gentility ;  but  that  is  a  despotism  not  thought 
of  here  by  the  authorities  or  desired  by  those 
most  concerned  in  the  matter.     As  I  notice4 
this,  I  thought  of  the  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  system,  and  supposed  that  here  might 
be  the  remnant  of  it. 

The  further  westward  you  go  the  more  grand 
and  exclusive  is  the  locality ;  and  here  I  en- 
countered some  specimens  in  the  shopkecping 
line  that  certainly  eclipsed  all  my  London  expe- 
rience. "  What  building  is  that  ?  '*  I  asked  of 
a  policeman  in  cocked  hat  and  long  sword,  while 
I  pointed  to  an  immense  front  which  was  one 
blaze  of  fire  spouting  from  fifty  thousand  jets  of 
gas.  "  A  ready-made  clothes  shop,"  he  replied. 
I  had  thought  that  extravagance  in  that  species 
of  traffic  had  been  pushed  as  far  as  it  would  go 
with  us ;  but  I  was  deceived  for  once. 

I  did  not  get  up  very  early  on    Sunday 
morning — ^my  hotel  being  shut  up  in  a  square 
«  2  G  2 
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court,  was  quiet  as  a  churchyard,  and  it  was 
late  when  I  woke.  I  had  a  delicious  breakfast 
of  coffee,  an  omelette,  and  a  salad,  for  less  than 
a  couple  of  francs,  and  then  inquired  of  the 
garden  for  a  Protestant  church.  He  referred 
me  to  a  handsome  young  lady  who  sat  ensconced 
behind  a  lot  of  little  basins  of  sugar,  and  she 
directed  me  to  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  where  I 
was  to  ask  for  the  Oratoire.  I  found  the  way 
without  much  trouble,  people  being  remarkably 
ciyil.  There  were  no  signs  of  Sunday  that  I 
could  see  along  the  whole  route — no  church- 
going  people — and  all  the  shops  wide  open  for 
business — and,  worse  still,  as  I  passed  the 
Louyre,  at  the  back  where  the  new  buildings 
are  going  on,  the  masons  were  at  work.  I  am 
not  a  rigid  Sabbatarian,  but  I  felt  the  practical 
disclaimer  of  the  Sabbath  b^  a  whole  people  to 
be  a  nuisance,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  a  blunder.  At 
the  Oratoire  an  agreeable  surprise  awaited  me. 
I  had  never  heard  a  iVench  sermon ;  but  Jean 
Bonhomme  used  to  talk  of  M.  Coquerel,  and  here 
I  had  the  luck  to  see  him  enter  the  pulpit.  I 
must  not  set  myself  up  for  a  judge  of  eloqucDce ; 
all  I  shaU  say  is,  that  I  was  neyer  more  aston- 
ished and  delighted  at  anything  that  came  from 
the  lips  of  a  man  in  my  life.  Though  a 
foreigner,  I  hardly  }ost  the  sense  of  a  single 
period ;  and  if  I  had,  the  action,  the  wonderful 
expression  of  every  feature,  and  the  inflections 
of  an  unrivalled  voice,  would  have  supplied  it. 
If  this  is  Erench  preaching,  I  said  to  myself, 
then  there  is  no  more  comparison  between  that 
and  the  performances  of  the  parson  of  our 
parish,  than  there  is  between  a  gushing  fountain 
and  a  milestone. 

After  the  service,  I  took  a  walk  along  the 
quays  and  over  some  of  the  bridges.  The  Seine 
is  not  much  wider  than  some  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Thames,  but  the  Parisians  have  had  the 
sense  to  make  it  an  ornament  and  not  a  nuisance 
to  the  city.  They  have  embanked  it  nobly  on 
both  sides,  and  thrown  over  it  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bridges  to  render  the  traffic  as  rapid  and 
continuous  as  though  no  river  existed.  Wo 
Londoners  should  follow  their  example;  the 
paucity  of  bridges  over  the  Thames  is  a  nuisance 
felt  daoly  by  millions,  and,  more  than  any  other 
desideratum,  tends  to  the  blockading  of  the 
streets.  I  peeped  into  the  Louvre  and  had  a 
look  at  the  pottery  of  Polissy  and  the  Madonnas 
of  Eaphael,  and  a  mile's  length  of  pictures  beau- 
tiful to  see,  but  of  which  I  shall  not  be  expected 
to  hazard  an  opinion.  In  the  Louvre  I  coimted 
ten  different  nulitary  uniforms  all  gaping  at  tiie 
pictures,  as  appeared  to  me  for  the  &st  time — 
and  everywhere  in  my  walks  I  came  upon 
soldiers,  everlastingly  soldiers,  with  which  the 
whole  city  swarms.  I  passed  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  crossed  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  into  the  Champs  Elys^es,  where 
the  people  were  crowding  into  the  Exposition, 
it  being  a  twopenny  day.  The  Champs  Elys^es 
is  a  kind  of  tea-gardens  on  a  gigantic  and  mag- 


nificent scale,  big  enough  to  aoeommodate  all 
Paris.  It  is  notlung  less  than  a  forest  of  trees 
opened  out  in  all  diroctions,  with  grand  avenues 
and  roads  intersecting  each  other,  and  abounding 
in  places  of  refreshment  and  amtiJsement  of  every 
kind,  suited  for  every  grade — ^from  gratuitous 
hops  and  dances  in  the  common  ground  to  the 
pavilions  and  arbours  of  the  notorious  Mabille, 
entrance  five  francs. 

Towards  five  o'clock  I  began  to  feel  hungry, 
and  resolving  to  have  a  good  dinner,  I  stepped 
into  a  cab  and  drove  to  a  cafe  of  some  repute 
that  way  in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Seating  myself  near  the  window  up  stairs,  for  the 
sake  of  the  view,  I  called  the  garqon  and  com- 
menced operations.  It  was  my  first  experiment 
in  Trench  cookery,  and  I  am  bound  in  candour 
to  say  it  was  an  exceedingly  satisfiictory  one.  I 
had  excellent  soup,  followed  by  fish,  flesh,  fewl, 
pastry,  and  a  dessert  of  strawberries  and  cream, 
and  all,  including  a  small  fee  to  the  garqon, 
for  seven  francs — ^not  quite  six  shillings.  I 
may  be  told  that  in  London  I  might  have  got  a 
good  dinner  for  half  the  money,  and  so  I  might; 
but  such  a  dinner  as  I  then  ate  I  could  not  hare 
got  in  London  at  all,  any  more  than  one  coold 
get  gas  at  Labrador.  I  do  not  include  wine  in 
the  charge.  When  I  called  for  wine  the  garqoa 
brought  a  bottie  of  stuff  that  looked  very  like 
red  ink — it  tasted  cold,  and  thin«  and  sour,  and  I 
could'nt  drink  it.  At  my  request  he  changed  it  i 
for  champagne,  and  did  not  put  it  down  in  the 
bill.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  we  English 
eat  much  more  animal  food  than  the  French  do, 
and  I  have  seen  statistics  which,  by  giving  the 
several  numbers  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  con- 
sumed by  the  several  populations,  prove  as  much; 
but  statistics  may  be  made  to  prove  what  you 
like.  From  what  I  observed  in  Paris,  the  French 
at  any  rate  eat  more  flesh  at  a  meal  than  we  do;  | 
but  I  found  out  also  that  their  economy  is  much 
more  perfect  than  ours — ^that  by  making  the 
most  of  the  whole  carcass,  they  feed  a  greater 
number  with  it  than  we  ever  do— and  this  I  j 
fancy  is  an  item  in  the  reckoning  not  taken  into  I 
account  by  the  makers  of  statistics  or  the  public 
either.  Then,  again,  poultry  is  an  article  of 
much  larger  consumption  throughout  France 
than  it  is  in  England,  and  that  is  not  taken  into 
the  account  at  idl. 

While  finishing  my  champagne  I  enjoyed  the 
view  from  the  window,  which  was  but  a  repeti- 
tion by  daylight  of  what  I  had  witnessed  the 
night  before — with  the  exception  of  a  better 
position  for  seeing  it,  and  the  presence  of  a  pro- 
digious number  of  vehicles  passmg  and  repassing 
along  the  broad  road.  I  rose  from  table  m  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  thinking  it  woidd  be  as 
well  to  turn  my  back  upon  this  magniflcenoe 
for  a  time,  and  look,  if  it  were  practicc^^  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  shield.  'With  tiiis  tifew 
I  wandered  leisurely  up  the  Boulevard  to^*ards 
the  Faubouig  St.  Antome.  I  !6ft  the  n»in 
road  and  got  into  bye  streets  atkd  ditfbkts  the 
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abodes  of  tha  poor.  Some  places  into  which  I 
penetrated  were  beyond  description  filthy  and 
offi^nsive,  and  all  the  worse  that  they  were 
more  densely  populated  than  old  St.  Giles's 
Bookory.  I  lost  my  way,  and  inquiring  at 
a  door  in  a  narrow  court,  caught  sight  of  the 
home  of  a  whole  family,  which  was  such 
a  picture  of  squalor  as  I  never  hope  to  see 
again.  It  was  a  single  room  not  a  dozen  feet 
s(iaaie,  with  no  light  but  what  entered  at  l^e 
door — the  floor  was  hard,  black  earth-r-two  beds 
stood  against  the  wall;  in  one  were  three  children, 
and  three  more,  dirty  and  half-clad,  rolled  about  at 
its  foot,  each  eating  a  lump  of  bread  which  the 
mother  had  just  divided  between  them.  The 
poor  woman  herself  was  begrimed  with  dirt,  and 
prematurely  old ;  she  Hstened,  however,  politely 
to  my  questions,  and  ran  and  called  her  husband 
from  the  wine-shop  to  show  me  my  way — a  ser- 
vice for  which  he  refused  with  a  shrug  the  gra- 
tuity I  offered  him.  In  this  quarter  I  had  been 
loolung  for  drunkenness,  but  I  found  none,  not 
a  single  instance ;  drinking  there  was,  in  the 
^e-shops,  but  not  to  excess.  The  lavourite 
liquors  seemed  to  be  brandy-punch  and  red  wine, 
the  latter,  perhaps  both,  much  diluted  with 
water.  The  sobriety  of  the  French  is  a  marked 
feature  in  their  character ;  but  though  I  am  not 
disposed  to  withhold  the  commendation  that  it 
deserves,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  partly 
referred  to  causes  not  generally  recognised,  and 
which  are  hardly  so  creditable  as  the  self-restraint 
to  which  it  is  sometimes  attributed.  In  the  first 
place  the  means  of  getting  drunk  are  not  so 
readily  attainable  by  the  poor  Parisian  as  by  the 
English  labourer.  Brandy,  though  much  cheaper 
than  with  us,  is  out  of  the  question  as  a  popular 
drink,  and  beer  he  has  not,  except  in  bottles, 
which,  if  the  liquor  is  good,  are  high  in  price.  Of 
ale  and  beer  on  draught  he  knows  nothing,  and  if 
hedrinkintoxicatingbeverages  at  all  he  must  have 
recourse  to  the  ordinary  wine.  Now,  I  make 
no  scruple  in  asserting  that  of  this  wine,  which 
is  sold  in  the  Paris  wine-shops  at  two-pence  the 
gill,  he  must  swallow  at  least  as  much  as  wiU 
cost  him  two  shillings  to  produce  the  same  con- 
fusion in  his  ideas  as  would  ensue  to  him  £rom 
imbibing  a  quart  of  such  doctored  ale  as  is  sold 
in  London  for  fourpence.  But  he  gets  inferior 
wages,  and  has  not  two  shillings  to  spend — and 
it  is  his  poverty,  I  take  it,  quite  9s  much  as  his 
principle,  whidi  has  taught  him  to  quench  his 
thirst  iu  innocent  drinks.  I  must  say  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  him  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  the  beer-shops  which  with  us  are 
the  nurseries  of  drunkenness. 

The  next  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  poor  man's  enjoyment  of  a  holiday 
spectacle,  of  which  he  never  tires.  On  the 
Monday,  there  came  off  a  grand  review  in  the 
Champ  do  Mars  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  and  their  guest,  the  King  of  Portugal. 
Forty  thousand  troops,  of  whom  above  six 
thousand  were  cavalry,  were  upon  the  ground  by 


twelve  o'clock,  and  above  two  hundred  thousand 
of  the  population,  of  whom  the  bulk  were  the 
lower  classes,  were  assembled  on  the  mounds 
which  surround  the  field  to  witness  their  evolu- 
tions. I  never  had  any  great  fancy  for  that  sort 
of  thing  myself,  having  no  faith  in  military 
science,  which  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  a 
species  of  humbug  for  which  we  pay  too  dear ; 
and  I  am  &ee  to  confess  that  I  found  far  more 
gratification  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mul- 
titude who  came  to  look  on,  than  in  anything 
I  saw  performed  by  the  troops,  although  they 
are  said  to  be,  and  may  be  for  aught  I  know, 
the  first  soldiers  in  Europe.  They  made  an 
astounding  uproar  with  their  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums — ^they  put  to  flight  whole  waggon- 
loads  of  dust  by  their  galloping  charges  of  horse 
— and  they  shook  the  solid  earth  by  ti^e  thunder- 
ing flight  of  their  artillery  trains ;  and  they  did 
all  this  over  and  over  again  tiU  lots  of  them 
were  dead  beat,  and  sick,  and  fainted,  and  had 
to  be  dragged  out  of  the  dust  and  melee  and 
brought-to  on  their  backs  on  the  cool  grass. 
The  spectators,  on  the  other  hand,  seated  or 
lounging  in  groups  under  the  shady  trees  on  the 
banks,  took  it  easy  enough.  John  Bull  may 
make  a  toil  of  pleasure  if  he  wiU,  but  Jean  and 
Jacques  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  know  better.  The 
philosophic  indifference  with  which  the  whole 
spectacle,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  r^aided  by 
the  blouses,  was  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
significant  things  imaginable.  One  might  have 
wondered  why  the  majority  of  them  had  come  to 
the  field  at  all,  were  it  not  evident  that  each  and 
all  were  amusing  themselves  in  an  independent 
fashion  of  their  own,  in  which,  if  there 
was  little  gaiety — and  I  saw  very  little  of 
that  among  the  lower  orders  during  my 
visit — there  was  an  intense  appreciation  of 
what  the  Italians  call  the  doke  far  nienU. 
Multitudes  had  brought  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  as  the  huge  host  was  well  victualled, 
and  tobaccoed,  and  liquorice- watered  by  an  im- 
promptu conmiissariat  which  had  squatted  on 
every  part  of  the  ground,  their  simple  wants  were 
easily  supplied.  Of  the  military  spectacle  the 
blouses  evidently  did  not  care  to  see  much — and 
I  remarked  that  though  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  talking,  I  could  hear  no  mention  made  of  the 
Emperor. 

Ill  the  evening,  I  happened  to  pass  the  door  of 
a  theatre  not  &r  from  the  cq£6  where  I  had  dined, 
and  seeing  the  word,  "  Gynmase,"  written  up, 
I  expected,  of  course,  that  something  gymnastic 
would  be  going  on  within ;  and  feding  rather 
weary,  I  resolved  on  sitting  out  the  remainder  of 
the  day  without  going  fur&er.  I  followed  the 
last  of  the  crowd  as  it  disappeared  slowly  within 
the  building,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the  pit 
of  a  small  theatre,  pretty  tightly  crammed,  and 
awaiting  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  When  the 
curtain  rose,  I  discovered  that  instead  of  feats  of 
strength  and  agility,  it  was  a  modem  comedy  that 
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WW  goixL^  to  be  performed.  I  oazinot  saythat  it 
met  with  my  approval.  The  persons  of  the  drama 
eonsifltedof  sereral  women,  all  of  whom  were  no 
better  than  they  shonld  be,  except  one,  a  young 
girl,  the  ward  of  a  cast-off  mistress.  The  only  two 
male  characters  "Wat^  notice  were  a  Mr.  OHvi^, 
a  model  man  of  honour  and  a  wit,  and  a  silly, 
sentimental  soldier,  who  was  mad  to  marry  one 
0f  the  frail  women.  The  man  of  honour,  who 
18  his  Mend,  won't  let  him  do  it>  and  does  not 
scrapie  to  tell  him  all  manner  of  lies  to  prevent 
it,  when  a  word  of  plain  troth  woold  have  done 
the  busineas  at  once.  In  the  end  they  quarrel 
and  %ht,  and  after  the  dud  an  explanation  is 
brought  about  by  the  usual  stage  method — ^the 
flum  of  honour  exposing  the  time  ohanuster  of 
his  Mend's  ifumoraiaf  and  himself  marrying  the 
Yirtoeus  young  girl,  hx  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
hiis  never  shown  the  regard  of  a  lover.  "Mr, 
Olivier,  who  is  the  crack  aetoir  of  the  company, 
talked  so  &Bt  that  I  ooold  not  understand  half 
he  said,  whidi  was  the  more  mortifying  as  the 
people  lamghed  incessantly  at  his  wit.  But  I 
imve  h  notion,  firom  what  I  did  understand,  and 
yet  oould  not  laugh  at,  tliat  Erench  wit  is  dif- 
Ibront  firom  EngLish  wit,  and  that  if  I  had  un- 
derstood the  whole,  I  should  not  have  laughed 
Much.  Thus,  when  tiie  young  waid  says  to 
Mr.  Olivier,  "  Don't  enish  my.  bonnet— 'tis  the 
enly  one  I've  got,  and  I  donH  think  it's  paid 
for,"  the  whole  house  tittered  and  giggled  as 
though  the  most  exquisite  jest  were  uttered. 
I  can't  see  any  wit  in  that  speech,  and 
question  if  the  reader  can.  Again,  when 
bne  of  the  gay  ladies  remarked  to  Mr. 
Olivier  that  "  wives  are  just  what  their  hus- 
bands make  them,"  and  he  replied  with  a  sig- 
nificant gesture,  ''  YeS|  and  husbands  are  just 
what  their  wives  make  them,"  the  whole  house 
Was  in  a  roar  of  laughter  that  endured  for 
several  minutes,  though  they  had  laughed  at  it 
sixty-six  times  before,  that  being  the  sixty- 
seventh  reptesentatioh.  Now  I  grant  the  joke 
Hiere,  though  it  is  no  great  things,  and  would 
have  Mien  dead  on  our  English  slage,  because 
our  dramatists  have  worn  it  threadbare,  and  it 
has  long  been  as  venerable  as  a  mouldy  buskin. 
The  play  was  very  long,  and  occupied  the  whole 
evening  in  its  performance,  and  it  was  near 
midnight  when  I  came  seething  but  of  the  pit, 
glad  to  escape  to  my  lodging. 

Next  morning  I  made  one  of  seventeen  in  an 
dmnibus,  where  each  had  lus  elbow  chair,  and 
rolled  off  to  the  Sxpontion.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission had  risen  to  a  finnc  since  Sunday,  and 
the  visitors  were  very  few,  not  more  than  four 
hundred  up  to  twelve  o'clock.  The  building 
stands  on  a  capital  site,  and  is  every  way  worthy 
of  its  puipose ;  and,  in  looking  at  it  architec- 
turally, as  much  superior  to  anything  that  can 
be  made  of  panes  of  glass  and  ribs  of  iron,  as  a 
finished  picture  is  to  a  mathematical  diagram. 
It  i)i  a  work  of  genihs,  in  fitct,  and  not  a  huge 
conservatory,    t  fbiind  fte  interior  less  striking, 


M>m  the  limited  area  itooversy  compared  wiiiiiiie 
Hyde-park  Palace.  In  other  respects  the  Paris 
Exhibition  is  very  much  a  repetition  of  our  own 
— ^the  arrangemait  of  galleries  and  stalls  being 
the  same,  and  the  goods  exhibited  differing  in  no 
important  particular.  In  all  matters  of  art  and 
ornament  the  French  maintain  their  pre-emi- 
nence over  other  nations,  and  the  English  do  as 
much  in  the  production  oi  U8d[ttl  and  substantial 
manu&ctnres.  The  German  books  and  prints 
ing,  and  the  Prussian  and  Belgian  cabinet-work, 
are  both  of  the  highest  order;  and  some  of  the 
Staffordshire  pottery  was  not  surpassed,  save  in 
tiie  application  of  art  to  its  soi^ice,  by  the  besi 
productions  of  Sevres.  I  saw  the  Exposition 
at  a  disadvantage,  however,  because  one-third  of 
the  works  were  not  finished ;  carpenters,  and 
masons,  and  painters,  and  moddlers  were  0t 
work,  and  the  way  was  blocked  by  their 
scaffoldings ;  the  fountain  was  not  finished,  and 
numberless  bales  of  goods  were  not  unpadsed. 
I  am  sadly  aMdd  the  affiiir  will  prove  a  fidlaie 
in  the  end,  partly  owing  to  the  supineoesB  of 
the  management,  who  cannot  be  got  to  move 
— ^partly  owin^  to  their  avarice,  which  drives 
them  to  mischievous  exactions ;  but  chiefly  to 
the  want  of  interest  which  the  French  tiien- 
selves  take  in  the  affiEor — charge  them  mone 
than  twopence,  for  entrance,  and  neiiody 
enters.  It  is  my  opinion  that  wbole 
weeks  pass  away  during  which  the  reoeiiitB 
do  not  cover  the  interest  of  tiie  money 
spent  on  the  building  alone.  I  met  Lord 
Mayor  Moon  marching  solemnly  round  the  nave 
witii  a  lady  on  his  arm  and  a  golden-liveried 
tail  of  Mansion  House  fiunkeys  at  his  heds. 
The  Frenchmen  mobbed  him  as  though  he  had 
been  monarch  of  all  England^  and  I  venly 
believe  that  half  of  them  took  him  for  a  royal 
personage. 

On  leaving  the  Exposition,  I  turned  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  which  stands  not  far  ol^ 
iknd  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  looking  at  saeh  as 
pleased  me  most.  The  Frendi  artists,  I  think, 
paint  historical  pictures  better  than  our  own 
painter's  do — ^at  any  rate,  Hwy  paint  tiie  histcwy 
of  thdr  own  times,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is  a 
more  sensible  plan  than  to  go  rummaging  among 
Greek  or  Boman  history,  febulous  or  real,  and 
painting  ^vriiat,  after  all,  may  prove  a  representa- 
tion of  nothing  that  over  took  place.  They 
paint,  too,  scenes  from  their  own  domeidic  life 
and  mannan  in  a  more  vivid  and  striking 
manner,  and  put  more  naturalness  and  action 
into  their  figures :  let  this  opinion  of  mine,  how- 
ever, be  taken  only  for  what  it  is  worth.  While 
on  tiie  subject  of  pictures,  I  may  mention  that 
on  a  subsequent  day  I  ran  over  to  Versailles 
by  rail,  and  spent  a  morning  in  slipping  and 
sliding  over  the  polished  fioors  of  some 
miles  of  picture  galleries.  nicso  galleries 
are  nearly  all  illustrative  of  tiie  history  of 
France  from  the  slxtii  or  seventh  centoy 
down  to  the  present  time.    Each  picture  is  a 
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iBonument  of  the  natioiial  glory^  and  so  vast  are 
the  generality  of  them,  tibat  the  whole  must 
litendly  ooyer  many  aciee  of  oanyas  aad  plaster. 
Bame  of  them  are  three  times  as  big  as  the  &t)iit 
of  an  average  London  house,  and  tiiese  are  de- 
lineations of  the  African  battles  and  sieges,  in 
wbioh  the  very  men  who  did  bravely  may  see 
their  idantioal  portraits  thus  immortalised  in 
tarn  of  all  the  world.  This  is  real  fame,  and 
one  may  imagine  the  effeet  of  it  npon  the  mili- 
tary ipirit  of  the  pBop]B.  I  foond  tiiese  piotores 
generally  sorronzided  by  soldiers,  most  of  whom 
were  young  conscripts  lately  drafted  to  Paris 
from  me  provinces. 

When  I  had  had  enough  of  the  pictures,  I  got 
out  of  the  crowd  and  the  gaiety,  and  striking 
Kmthwest-ward  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
wanderod  into  a  quiet,  un&Bhionable  saburb, 
that  seemed  nearly  deserted.  Bare-headed  and 
bare-elbowed  women  wete  almost  the  only 
figures  visible,  and  t^  only  shops  were  of  the 
hncksteriag  ,ldnd,  stocked  with  dried  fish,  and 
yards  and  fathoms  of  crusty  bread  and  tallow 
eandks,  and  gooseberry  jeUy,  and  such  like. 
Here  and  tii««  a  wine-shop,  dark  as  a  prison  cell, 
and,  like  a  prison,  fenced  with  iron  hm,  showed 
a  few  workuig  men  lounging  in  shirt-sleeves — 
and  at  the  door  of  his  shop,  also  caged  in  with 
iron  bars,  stood  the  baker,  lean  and  haggard, 
and  mdced  to  the  navel,  airing  his  flowery 
anatomy  in  tiie  fte^  breeze  tihat  was  blowing, 
but  was  not  laden  with  ''  the  odours  of  Araby." 
Toining  firom  tibe  aronm,  l^irough  an  arch  tj^at 
led  to  an  open  space  where  some  trees  were 
mstling  in  &e  wind,  I  chanced  to  look  over  a 
low  wan  at  my  left,  and  there  saw  a  score  of 
babies  sprawling  and  crowing  on  a  grass  plot 
tmder  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree.  I  knew 
at  onoe  that  I  had  stumbled  upon  a  Creche.  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  permission  to 
inspect  the  institution,  which  was  readily 
gruited.  The  mistress  showed  me  round,  and 
pomted  out  the  cradles  for  the  weaned  and  un- 
weaned  inflmts,  all  of  which  were  scrupulously 
dean  and  neat,  and  not  a  few  were  occupied. 
A  young  motiier  was  suckling  her  baby  at  the 
window  of  one  of  the  rooms ;  and  in  the  garden 
to  which  I  descended  was  another  performing 
the  same  duty.  About  thirty  in&nts  was  the 
ayorage  brought  daily  to  the  Cr^he,  idiere  for 
a  trifling  sum  they  are  taken  care  of  during 
the  absence  of  the  mother,  who  is  thus  left  at 
hberty  to  pursue  her  vocation,  whatever  it  may 
be.  I  understood  ieom  the  manager  that  there 
are  twenl^  of  these  Or^hcs  in  Paris,  and  that 
they  are  highly  prized  by  the  poor,  and  have 
produced  the  best  effects. 

This  discovery  gave  a  new  direction  to  my 
thoughts— one  result  of  which  was,  that  next 
tnoming  I  made  my  way  to  fiie  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, in  the  Bue  d'Enfer.  I  had  a  notion  that 
there  was  some  connexion  between  the  mode  of 
living  of  tho  poorer  dasses  of  Fans  and  their 
paternal  and  filial  xdatiens,  which  might  be 


Urorth  observing;  and  the  Foundling  Hospital  I 
judged  might  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
This  hoi^tal  is  a  huge  establishment;  and  it  is 
like  nothing  of  the  land  that  we  have  at  home. 
It  has  been  in  being  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Freneh  as  a  do- 
mestic necessity,  there  being  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  others  upcm  a  similar  model  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ugly  feature 
of  them  all  is,  that  they  recognise  the  right  of 
parents  to  desert  their  children  by  practically 
countenancing  their  abandonment.  The  Paris 
hospital  con^ins  six  hundred  beds,  and  seven 
times  as  many  would  be  requisite  were  it  not 
that  all  the  children  except  tiiose  who  are  eitk, 
crippled,  or  diseased  when  they  come,  are 
sent  out  into  the  country  to  be  nursed  as  faet  as 
they  arrive.  Any  woman  not  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  may  apply  for  a  child 
to  nurse,  and,  if  recommended  by  the  cur^  of 
her  pariah,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  one  oonflded 
to  her  care.  I  saw  women  in  the  hos- 
pital, who  had  come,  some  a  considerable 
distance,  for  that  purpose.  They  remain  on  trial 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  generally  depart  with  their 
young  charges,  for  the  care  of  whom  they  receive 
a  small  monthly  allowance.  The  cost  of  the 
Foundling  Hosjatal  of  Paris  to  the  Government 
is  about  two  millions  of  firancs  a  year — an  enor- 
mous sum  to  disburse  in  support  of  a  charity  of  so 
equivocal  a  nature,  and  wMoh  probably  operates 
as  much  to  perpetuate  the  crime  of  desertion  as 
to  mitigate  its  dire  results.  I  was  informed 
that  the  number  of  children  deserted  in  Paris 
alone,  is  above  four  thousand  every  yew ;  and 
as  many  as  fourteen  thousand  have  been  sent  out 
to  nurse  in  a  single  twelvemonth.  A  nurse  may 
keep  her  child,  if  she  choose,  tillit  is  old  enough 
for  school,  but  she  is  expected  to  keep  it  at  least 
two  years ;  when  she  resigns  it — and  the  pay  is 
not  enough  to  tempt  her  to  keep  it  mudh  beyond 
her  term — ^it  is  tnmsferred  to  the  Orphan  Hos- 
pital, whidi  is  an  establishment  supplementary 
to  the  Foundling.  To  this  hospital  are  admitted 
not  only  foundlmgs,  but  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  dead,  or  who,  being  alive,  can  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  Prefect  of  Police  that  they 
are  not  able  to  support  them ;  besides  these,  tho 
children  of  culprits  are  also  received  during  their 
parents'  imprisonment.  All  are  classed  as 
orphans,  and  all  receive  a  usefol  education,  qua- 
lifying them  for  business  pursuits.  If  they  fall 
sick,  they  are  transferred  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  until  ihey  recover.  At  a  proper 
ago  they  are  apprenticed  to  useful  trades,  and 
they  remmn  wards  of  the  institution  until  they 
have  attained  their  majority.  The  females, 
when  they  marry,  are  moreover  entitied,  if  their 
conduct  has  been  praisewarthy,  to  a  dowry  of 
about  six  pounds. 

Now,  not  objecting  to  tho  benevolent  ingre- 
dient in  all  tins,  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  a 
great  deed  of  impolicy  and  injustice  mixed  up 
i^ong  with  it.    First  of  all  thoit)  is  tl^e  tolera- 
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tion,  not  to  say  encomagement,  of  a  crime  which 
ought  to  be  punished — the  abandonment  of 
children  by  their  parents ;  secondly,  the  yirtuous 
part  of  the  community,  who  have  to  pay  the 
expense,  •  are  punished  for  the  crimes  of  the 
Ticious ;  and  lastly,  and  worst  of  all,  the  vicious, 
parent  is  deprived  of  that  reforming  influence 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  innocent  childhood  to 
exercise  upon  all.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many 
men,  and  women  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  are 
not  worthy  of  the  name  until  they  have  had  the 
obligations  of  parentage  laid  upon  them  ?  I  am 
sure  it  is.  I  have  noticed  fifty  times  in  my  life 
the  reform  of  evil  habits  by  paternal  ties,  and 
the  first  growth  of  true  manly  character  under 
the  teaching  of  unconscious  infancy.  I  shall 
be  told  that  if  the  Foundling  Hospital  were 
closed  to  parents  wishing  to  get  rid  of  their  off- 
spring, the  crime  of  in&nticide,  which  already 
prevmla  to  a  fearAil  extent,  would  increase — 
that  when  the  pivot-boxes  which  enabled  a 
mother  to  get  rid  of  her  babe  even  widiout  the 
form  of  an  application  were  abolished,  it  did  in- 
crease rapidly.  I  know  that,  and  I  don't  wonder 
at  it— -a  woman  who  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
put  her  child  into  a  box,  turn  a  pivot,  and  see 
it  no  more  for  ever,  might  easily  take  the  other 
step,  and  fling  it  into  the  river  when  the  box 
was  no  longer  open.  But  it  is  a  question 
with  me  whether  the  law  which  recognises  de- 
sertion as  an  indifferent  thing,  does  not  also 
virtually  recognise  infanticide,  which  is  a  crime 
but  a  shade  deeper  in  guilt,  as  a  light  offence — 
and  whether,  in  standing  in  the  same  position  as 
the  receiver  does  to  the  thief,  with  r^;ard  to 
desertion,  it  is  altogether  fiee  f^m  the  guilt  of 
an  accomplice  in  the  matter  of  child  murder.  If 
in&nticide  is  found  to  increase  under  any  whole** 
some  restriction,  I  would  say,  let  the  poHce  look 
to  that — ^let  the  executive  pay  more  regard  to 
human  life,  and  not  wink  at  murder  and  violent 
deaths  in  the  way  they  do.  Why,  it  was  but 
the  other  evening  I  stepped  into  the  Morgue, 
and  saw  ten  dead  bodies  which  had  been  fished 
out  of  the  Seine  that  morning,  stripped  and 
exposed,  with  their  garments  hung  above  them, 
that  their  Mends  might  identify  them  if  they 
could  or  would*  I  wonder  what  we  should  say 
in  London  if  thirty  or  forty  corpses,  which 
would  be  about  the  proportion,  tc&ing  the 
relative  populations  into  account,  were  hauled 
out  of  the  Thames  of  a  morning,  and  all  in- 
quiries as  to  their  fette  were  left  to  the  chance  of 
their  fiends  JdentifyingjQieir  bodies  and  making 
itftbomaelves  I  ISo  gotoo^b  jury,  no  inquest— 
^   nQthi«gtlH^jp«rfeot;ai^ 

^  J^ow,  aa  Ihinted  before,  tins  libandonment  or 
slayijBg.oi.thfiii:  offspcittgiis  eiosely  eonnectied 
witl).  th^  iwretohed  dinnealic  position  d  ihe  Paris 
p^r  emd  l^bwring'  dlaases.  They  live  toddlfed 
tog^^heiTf  «aores  of  families  in*  one 'hnge  house, 
in  wJUb^h  ^ro.  is  ao  pvxriaioiL  fi>r  the  praaerva- 
tionrrOfdeopUftjT^lio.privles^  ao  water  but  what 
th^y  hvf  oc  feWh  imok  ^he  neamrt  fountain— 


and  in  locaHtieB  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  there 
is  no  drainage.  For  some  approach  to  outward 
cleanliness  tibey  aie  indebted  to  the  scavengeis 
— ^but  their  dwellings  are  unendurably  offensive 
and  filthy  within — and  it  is  only  foul  weather 
or  frost  tiiat  will  drive  them  in-doors.  To  lear 
a  young  fiimily  in  such  dens  as  these  must  be 
attended  with  no  end  of  annoyance  and  difficulty 
— and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  knowing  as  she  does 
that  her  child  will  have  a  better  chance  of  life 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital  than  at  home— for 
there  the  state  of  mortality  is  less  than  half  what 
it  is  in  the  dwdUngs  of  the  poor — a  mother 
should  prefer  parting  with  her  child  to  witness- 
ing its  miserable  death.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  considerations  of  this  kind  which  have  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Oraches,  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  are  supposed  already  to  hare 
diminished  in  some  degree  the  cases  both  of  de- 
sertion and  in&nticide. 

The  samecausethat  operatesinthe  abandanment 
of  children  naturally  enough  drives  the  sick 
away  from  their  abominable  domiciles  the  moment 
they  become  seriously  iU,  and  fills  the  hosptak 
The  number  of  hospitals — and  they  do  not  ade- 
quately meetthe  demand — ^is  inconsequence  enor- 
mous, and  among  their  inmates  are  found  a  dan 
of  people  who  with  us  would  never  think  of 
throwing  themselves  in  sickness  upon  a  chari- 
table institution.  The  number  of  hospital  beds 
in  Paris  [is  nearly  twenty  tiiousand,  or  more 
than  one  for  every  fifty  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
the  number  of  hospital  patients  in  a  year  actnallj 
exceeds  that  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
metropolis  by  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand!  The  smeJl  tradesman  of  Paris  goes  t» 
the  hospital  as  a  matter  of  course  when  he  is  ill 
— and  by  the  poorest  classes  applications  m 
daily  made  whidi  cannot  be'  received  for  ymt 
of  room.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this  on  wit- 
nessing the  admirable  system  of  hospital 
management,  and  tiie  comfort  of  the  patienfs, 
who  have  their  promenades  and  exercising 
grounds  when  they  are  convaleaoenty  and  ^ 
benefit  of  the  first  advice  and  appropnate  diet 
I  went  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  walked  through 
some  of  the  wards,  whioh  were  as  dean,  airy, 
and  pure  as  the  saloons  of  Versailles;  there  are 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  beds  in  that 
building  alone,  and  it  receives  not  kos  than 
twelve  thousand  patients  in  a  year— ttie  deaths 
being  only  seven  or  eight  per  cent — a  rate,  I 
should  imagine,  fiir  hAow  that  of  any  London 
hospital.  While  I  was  taking  a  look  at  the 
convalescents,  some  of  whom  were  sitting  in  the 
sun  on  a  long  bench  that  overlooks  the  riror,  1 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  fbeble  voice  pionouBce 
my  name.  I  looked  roand,  and,  as  I  am  s 
lining  man,  th^re  sat  Jean  Bonhonmie,  mjm 
shopman  and  teacher,  reduced  to  a  BMPe 
skeleton.    I  wtts  taken  quite  aback. 

"  Mong Dew,"  said  I,*« Jean,  can  thalboyao? 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  iM  he,  laughing,  "  wMst  irodd 
youhave?    I  tookaftfvef,  and camfe here t»w 
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cured.    I  am  gettmg  well  fast,  and  shall  be  all 
right  in  a  week  or  two." 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  distress? "  said  I. 

"Distress,"  said  he,  "I  have  had  no  distress 
but  the  fever,  and  that  is  gone,  thank  God." 

The  fellow,  confound  him,  had  no  notion  of 
any  meanness  in  being  cured  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. I  &lt  inclined  to  give  him  a  jobation, 
but  he  was  too  weak  to  stand  much  of  that.  He 
declined  my  offers  of  service,  and  assured  me 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  nothing ;  so  I  left  him 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  which  was  not  so 
hearty  as  it  would  have  been  had  I  met  him 
elsewhere — for  I  felt  ashamed  that  a  shopman 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  had  paid  sixty  pounds  a-year 
besides  his  board,  should  demean  himself  by 
going  voluntarily  to  the  hospital. 

1  spent  a  day  in  walking  and  driving  about 
to  the  different  churches  and  markets  of  Paris, 
both  of  which  are  well  worth  the  observation  of 
the  stranger,  and  will  repay  his  time  and 
trouble.  Of  ecclesiastical  architecture  I  need 
say  nothing,  since  it  is  aU  down  in  the  guide- 
books; which,  is  fortunate  so  far,  as  I  am  no 
judge  of  it  myself.  The  churches  are  always 
open  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  choose  to  go 
and  worship.  I  must  say  that  I  saw  nobody  in 
any  of  them,  save  a  few  old  women,  new 
widows,  and  love-sick  young  girls — except  in 
one  instance,  and  that  was  in  St.  Eustache, 
where  a  grey-headed  old  man  lighted  up  a 
couple  of  candles  before  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  plumped  himself  down  on  his  knees 
to  watch  them  bum  out.  When  I  say  I  saw 
nobody,  I  mean  no  worshippers— of  visitors 
there  were  abundance,  and  I  felt  a  little  scan- 
dalised at  the  noise  and  talk  they  kept  up, 
while  the  old  women  were  fingering  their  beads- 
much  good  may  it  do  them — in  silence.  With 
the  markets  I  was  much  pleased — though  the 
Marche  des  Innocents  stinks  confoundedly, 
perhaps  because  the  fountain  happened  to  be 
dry  when  I  was  there,  and  the  bmlding  opera- 
tions going  on  close  at  hand  prevent  a  due 
regard  to  cleanliness.  The  fish-market  is,  how- 
ever, weU  managed,  and  a  model  of  its  kind. 
Of  the  flower-markets,  that  which  is  held  round 
the  Madeline  is  the  finest,  and  I  would  recom- 
niend  no  visitor  to  Paris  to  pass  it  over. 

I  went  to  r^re  la  Chaise,  the  chief  cemetery 
of  Paris,  of  which,  however,  enough  has  been 
written  and  said  to  spare  me  the  trouble  of  any 
remarks.  I  shall  only  say  that  it  is  the  grave 
of  a  vast  amount  of  money,  as  well  as  human 
remains — enough  having  been  sunk  in  mau- 
soleums and  monuments  to  build  a  magnificent 
city.  This  ultra  reverence  for  the  dead  struck 
me  as  cvriously  discrepant  with  the  disregard 
farhaman  life  which  is  a  part  of  the  French 
chaiacter.  The  view  of  the  capital  from  this 
burying-ground  is  alone  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  visit,,  and  can  hardly  bo  equalled  from  any 
other  pointw  I  made  the  attempt  to  climb  the 
coiwnan  iq  the  Place  Vendome,  to  get  a  bird's- 


eye  view,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  heat  and 
stifling  atmosphere  of  that  narrow  Ainncl, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  choked  me 
had  I  persevered  in  the  attempt. 

During  my  stay  in  Paris,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
speak  to  every  man,  whatever  his  grade  in  life, 
who  was  willing  to  converse ;  and  I  hoped  by 
this  means  to  get  some  idea  of  the  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
public  affairs  in  general.  My  attempts  in  this 
direction  were  far  fi»m  successful.  When  I 
plumped  down  on  the  same  bench  with  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  Champs  Elysecs,  and,  giving 
the  good-day,  began  to  talk  about  the  Exposi- 
tion, he  was  chatty  enough ;  but  when  I  led  off 
to  the  Emperor,  his  probable  intentions  and  the 
prospect  of  a  succession,  he  grew  as  mute  as  a 
fish — gave  me  a  side-long  look,  and,  under  cover 
of  a  pinch  of  snuff,  rose  and  walked  off.  When, 
in  the  Cafe  de  Mille  Colonnes,  I  took  up  the 
MoniUur,  and  asked  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
had  shown  me  some  poUte  attentions,  what  had 
become  of  all  the  political  articles,  and  why  its 
first  page  was  filled  by  a  theatrical  critique  in 
large  type,  its  last  page  nothing  but  a  huge 
placard,  a  puff  of  a  new  perfume,  and  its  two 
centre  pages  little  else  but  penny-a-lining — 
instead  of  answering  my  question,  he  ae^ed 
me  whether  I  played  billiards,  and  when  I 
said  "No,"  took  up  a  long  stick,  and  began 
poking  about  the  balls  by  himself.  When  I 
sat  down  to  rest  mysdf  in  the  Park  of 
St.  Cloud,  by  the  side  of  that  big  cascading 
fountain,  and  a  young  fellow  came  up  and, 
depositing  a  heavy  bundle,  sat  down  by  my  side, 
and  I  asked  him  which  he  liked  best,  the  rule  of 
the  BepubHc  or  of  Louis  Napoleon — ^he  got 
upon  his  legs  on  the  instant,  and,  beginning  to 
sing  a  song  about  a  nightcap,  walked  off  with- 
out answering  a  word.  I  tried  to  get  some  in- 
formation of  the  sort  I  wanted  out  of  the  porter 
at  my  hotel,  when  I  settled  the  first  week's 
account ;  and  I  even  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
gargon  who  made  my  bed ;  but  it  was  of  no  use 
— the  porter  was  dumb,  and  the  garqon  was  an 
ass,  and  I  made  nothing  by  my  motion  in  either 
case.  The  Paris  people  seem  all  to  have  taken 
a  solemn  oath  against  politics,  and  so  I  was  de- 
barred from  my  favourite  topic  of  conversation. 
However,  I  fell  in  luck's  way  at  last.  Having 
a  mind  one  day  to  take  an  excursion  on  tho 
railway  that  runs  round  Paris,  just  to  see  what 
was  to  be  seen,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
mount  up  into  the  waggon,  as  it  is  called,  on 
the  top  of  the  second-class  carriages.  Here  I 
was  soon  joined  by  an  elderly  man,  and  when 
the  train  set  off,  we  two  were  alone  on  the 
roo£  Now,  thought  I,  here  is  another  chance ; 
this  fellow  can't  run  away  at  any  rate, 
and  if  he  is  to  be  pumped  I'll  pump  him.  I 
began  to  reckon  him  up  as  he  sat  before  me. 
He  might  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  wore  a 
suit  not  the  &shion,  and  a  good  deal  the  worse 
for  wear ;  had  a  broad,  rather  battered  hat,  an 
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honcst-looking  facG;  and,  from  his  largo  hands 
Imd  flat,  rugged  finger-nails,  was,  I  saw,  ac- 
cnstomed  to  hard  manual  labour. 

"A  pleasant  day,  my  friend,"  I  began;  "bean- 
tiftil  weather." 

'*  We  shall  have  rain  directly,"  he  said. 

There  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  "  How  do 
;^ou  make  that  out?"  1  asked.  Before  he 
could  reply  wo  had  entered  a  tunnel,  and  the 
cold  air  condensing  the  steam,  it  fell  npon  us 
in  a  shower,  from  which,  being  quite  exposed, 
we  had  no  protection. 

The  man  laughed.  "  I  told  you  so,"  ho  said. 
*'llefroshing,  isn't  it?" 

The  ice  being  thus  pleasantly  broken,  I 
began  to  turn  the  conversation  into  the  channel 
1  wished.  He  was  very  cautious  at  first,  and 
would  not  understand  the  drift  of  my  questions. 

"  Ton  don't  take  me  for  a  spy  ?"  1  said. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  don't ;  yet  we  have  spies 
of  all  nations,  though  you  are  none.  l^Hiat 
do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  1  want  to  know  what  is  the  popular  feeling 
towards  the  present  (Jovemment,  and  whether 
the  people — ^you  yourself,  for  instance — desire  its 
continuance,  or  believe  that  it  will  continue." 

"  It  is  a  difficult  question,"  he  said.  "  I  think 
more  people  wish  tiie  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment tnan  believe  in  it.  For  my  part,  I  am  not 
a  public  creditor,  and  you  need  not  put  me  down 
in  either  Hst." 

"  You  are  a  malcontent,  then,  I  presume.'* 

''I  am  a  Parisian  bom  and  bred,  and  my 
prejudices  are  not  in  favour  of  a  despotism." 

"  But  if  a  despotism  saves  you  from  anarchy, 
and  gives  you  the  liberties  you  want  ? — ^" 

"  It  can  do  neither  in  perpetuity,"  he  broke 
in.  "It  can  only  cobble  and  contrive,  with  one 
expedient  after  another — each  new  law  a  re- 
striction for  the  subject  and  a  licence  for  the 
sovereign,"  | 

"  But  this  is  necessarily  a  time  of  expedients 
for  Franco." 

"Granted — ^but  France  can  always  govern 
herself;  she  is  not  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot." 

"  But  for  yourself,  now,  how  are  you  bound  ? 
What  liberties  do  you  want  that  you  have  not 
got?" 

"Everything — ^Kberty  to  speak,  to  work,  to 
buy,  to  sell — to  live,  in  short.  I  speak  to  vou 
now,  because  I  am  not  afraid  of  you — and  if  I 
thought  you  a  traitor,  I  would  pitch  you  beneath 
the  wheels ;  but  you  know  the  press  is  gagged, 
and  when  the  press  is  gagged  we  are  all  gagged. 
What  would  you  do,  now,  in  England,  to  any 
sovereign  who  should  gag  the  press  ?" 

"  The  sovereign  could  not  do  it." 

"  Any  minister,  then  ?" 

"  No  minister  could  do  it  either.  Our  press 
is  greater  than  throne  or  cabinet." 

"  My  God !  you  are  a  nation !  But  if  a 
minister  were  to  try,  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"  Twist  his  neck,"  I  hazarded. 

The  poor  man,  who  was  now  in  a  state  of 


excitement,  rnbbed  his  hands,  and  grianed  urik 
delight.  "  Look  you  how  it  is  with  tib,"  nid 
he,  "the  press  is  not  only  gagged,  but  indiTidoal 
voices  are  struck  dumb.  A  word  agaiiut  the 
Government,  though  spoken  in  priyate  oon- 
versation,  is  -punished  with  imprisonmeiit  and 
exile.  The  stupid  peasantry  have  invested  ie 
sovereign  power  in  a  man  who  is  moraflya 
monster,  and  they  have  bound  the  bargain  by 
trusting  him  with  their  money.  He  is  a  cunning 
dog,  and  plays  his  cards  well ;  but  he  will  be 
picquetted  in  the  end.  Meanwhile,  we  an? 
managed  every  way — ^nothing  takes  its  nstnnl 
course — the  imperial  finger  is  in  every  man's 
dish — trade  and  commerce  are  regulated  by  the 
bureau,  and  industry  is  so  fettered  by  taxes,  thst 
a  man  like  me  may  almost  as  well  go  to  deep  as 
go  to  work.  The  old  grudge  of  the  prorina;^ 
against  the  towns  is  satisfied,  I  should  hope,  at 
Iwt.  The  stupidity  of  the  nation  has  cnt  Ac 
throat  of  its  common  sense,  and  roguery  roles 
the  roast." 

"Then  you  think  the  Gtevemmcnt  will  not 
last?" 

"  I  am  snre  it  won*t.  Men  are  looking  for  a 
succession ;  but  mark  what  I  say — ^there  will  be 
no  succession." 

"  What !  is  the  report  a  hoax,  ftink  ytra?" 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  but  there  will  be 
no  succession." 

Here  the  train  drew  up  at  a  station,  and  the 
speaker,  tripping  from  the  iron  steps,  was  on 
the  platform  before  the  carriage  stopped.  1 
thought  to  overtake  him,  and  have  a  little  fiirthff 
conversation,  but  ere  I  could  manage  ttie  difflcnh 
descent  he  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

But  my  fingers  ache  with  holding  the  pen, 
and  I  must  bring  this  long  scrawl  to  a  doae.  I 
thought  to  say  something  of  a  pleasant  pic-nic 
at  which  I  was  invited  to  join  in  the  Bois  df 
Boulogne,  and  a  game  of  twos  and  thre(9  is 
which  I  took  part  with  a  merry  ftmily  there. 
And  something  I  intended  to  say  of  the  gnnd 
public  places,  and  fountains,  and  shady  gtfdens  of 
Paris,  which  make  the  ci^  such  a  Pftradise  in 
fine  weather,  and  which  impress  the  stranger 
with  their  classic  and  almost  awM  grandeur 
and  magnificence.  Some  curious  details,  also,  I 
might  have  given  of  the  various  odd  wsp  w 
which  the  industrious  poor  of  the  dtjr  rake  and 
scrape  together  the  means  of  a  hyehhood- 
routing  for  rags  in  the  street — ^fishing  up  tc 
their  middles  in  the  river  for  gudgeons--BhaTTng 
dogs — combing  Angora  cats — ^plucking  poultry 
— hawking  books — guiding  strangers  about- 
warning  passengers  off  the  pavement  when?  it 
is  faulty  of  a  dark  night — and  a  score  of  other 
odd  ways,  tmthought  of  with  us,  of  earning  a 
halfpenny  or  a  penny.  But  I  have  come  to  tk 
end  of  my  tether,  and  must  conclude.  Before  1 
lay  do^m  my  pen,  however,  let  mo  make  one 
declaration  on  the  subject  of  Paris  in  general.  I 
have  set  down  many  things  in  this  paper  m 
praise  of  that  magnificent  city;  but  I  ^^ 
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hatd  it  distmeifytuiderBtood  that  my  oommenda- 
tions  are  solely  applicable  to  Paris  out  of 
dooETB,'  and  that  Paris  within  doors,  so  &r  as 
my  expenenoe  goes,  I  don't  like  at  all.  There 
k  an  old  saying,  liiat  he  who  always  smells 
well  smells  ill.  Now,  Paris  is  a  complete 
magazine  of  perfdmes — you  see  perfomes  ad- 
reitised  and  for  sale  everywhere ;  yet  it  is  my 
opinion  l^t  if  they  had  ten  thousand  tons 
more,  they  would  need  every  grain  of  it.  My 
own  hotel  within  doors  was  a  perfect  stink-pot 
till  I  got  the  window  open ;  and  I  called  upon  a 
Mend  in  the  Boulevard  Poissoniere,  who  lodged 
in  a  house  the  rent  of  which  was  1,000^.  a-year, 
and  that  was  no  better.    I  could  not  go  into 


partlculEffs  on  tiiis  subject  witiiout  using  terms 
which  the  Editoi*  of  Tait  would  not  print.  1 
may  say  this  much,  however — ^that  I  have  seea 
pmons  of  fashion  living,  in  Paris,  in  juxta- 
position with  nxusanoes  which  would  drive  the 
poorest  mechanic  in  London  out  of  the  cheapest 
lodging  that  could  be  offered  him,  and  which 
no  earthly  consideration  would  tempt  an 
Engli^  cottager  to  submit  to.  Take  that,  my 
worthy  Parisian  friend  and  ally,  and  make  the 
best  of  it ;  and,  if  you  think  a  shopkeeper's 
advice  worth  anything,  apply  a  little  of  the  in- 
genuity and  expense  you  have  devoted  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  stranger's  eye,  to  the 
relief  of  his  nose. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Whbihsr  Duke  Frederick  believed  Carsten  Holm 
to  be  a  traitoir  to  his  country,  or  a  spy  in  its  ser- 
vice, is  uncertain ;  but  however  thiis  may  have 
been,  the  Princes  determined  upon  adopting  the 
route  recommended  by  the  Ditmarsher — either 
honestly  or  in  the  hope  that  his  advice  would  not 
be  followed — and  consequently  they  proceeded 
through  Alvensdorp  and  Windbergen  to  Meldorp. 

The  army  advanced  joyfully,  as  to  a  merry- 
makmg ;  and  witii  dance,  and  music,  and  revelry, 
&e  war  did  in  truth  begin.  In  Windbergen, 
the  vanguard  presented  themselves  as  unbidden 
guests  at  a  family  festival.  In  the  more  southern 
villages  they  had  found  the  houses  empty  and 
deserted,  their  possessors  having  fled  with  all 
their  moveable  property ;  but,  in  this  latter 
town,  some  of  the  thoughtless  inhabitants  were 
eekbrating  a  weddiag  with  the  usual  signs  of 
mirth.  It  is  said  that  the  parents  of  bride  and 
hridegroom  had  scorned  the  notion  of  postponing 
the  appoihted  ceremony  on  account  of  the  war 
(dthough  they  had  sent  their  younger  children 
and  part  of  their  property  to  a  place  of  safety) : 
an  unlucky  piece  of  obstinacy  that  entailed  wo- 
M  consequences  on  themselves  and  the  few 
gnats  who  were  bold  enough  to  accept  their 
invitation. 

Ab  the  vanguard  approached  the  town  in  the 
<iuiet  night  the  sound  of  the  music  reached  them 
from  ttftir.  They  halted,  Kstened,  advanced 
^gain,  and  then  sent  forward  scouts.  When  the 
latter,  having  ascertained  that  all  the  houses  in 
tile  town,  with  tiie  exception  of  one,  had  been 
^ewrted,  returned  and  made  their  report,  it  was 
determined  that  this  house  should  at  onco  be 
snrrounded.  The  foolhardy  and  careless  wed- 
feg  party  suspected  no  (hmger  until  the  doors 
^ere  forced  open  and  the  Lansquenets  rushed 


in.  It  was  then  too  late  to  think  either  of  flight 
or  resistance.  Unarmed  and  defenceless,  the 
men,  old  and  young,  were  at  once  put  to  death ; 
the  musicians  only  and  the  women  were  spared  for 
a  while.  The  latter,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
brief  moments  had  seen  husbands,  lovers,  kins- 
men. Mends  cut  down  like  grass  by  the  hand  of  a 
ruthless  mower,  and  now  beheld  their  dead 
bodies  weltering  in  blood  at  their  feet,  stood  as 
if  transfixed  with  terror.  The  infernal  regions 
seemed  to  have  opened  before  them,  and  to  have 
belched  forth  a  legion  of  devils,  llie  scene  that 
was  passing  before  them  was  as  incomprehensi- 
ble to  them  as  it  was  terrible.  Soon,  however, 
they  were  awakened  to  dreadftd  consciousness, 
for  when  the  butchering  was  at  an  end,  some  of 
the  ruthless  warriors,  while  their  comrades 
were  removing  the  corpses  of  the  murdeted 
men,  seized  ,the  unhappy  women,  and  having 
ordered  the  terrified  musicians  to  strike  up  a  lively 
tune,  forced  them  to  foot  a  dance  with  them. 
Round  and  round,  in  wild,  whirling  circles,  they 
forced  their  struggling,  screaming,  imploring, 
wailing  victims.  The  screeching,  discotdant 
tones  of  the  instruments,  the  shrieks  of  the 
women,  and  the  savage  hooting  of  the  soldiery, 
formed  together  a  combination  of  sounds  as 
hideous  as  the  sights  that  met  the  eye.  Bound 
the  tables  some  of  the  soldiers  were  seated, 
emptying,  with  song  and  noisy  mirth,  the 
be{d]:ers  filled  by  the  victims  they  had  slain. 
The  worthy  leader  of  these  bloodhounds  had 
taken  possession  of  the  bride,  and  was  whirling 
her  round  in  bacchantian,  voluptuous  dance. 
The  wretched  maiden,  who  a  few  moments  pre- 
viously had  been  tripping  it  lightly  at  the  side 
of  her  beloved,  with  a  heart  as  fight  as  her  foot, 
and  who  now,  widowed  and  bereaved,  found 
herself  in  the  power  of  a  demon,  felt  the  courage 
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of  despair  and  the  tldrst  for  vengeance  rising  in 
her  soul.  At  this  moment  her  fiend-like 
partner  slipped  in  a  pool  of  blood  that  was 
stiffening  on  the  floor ;  with  the  force  of  despair 
she  gave  him  a  push  that  sent  him  reeling  to  the 
ground,  and  as  he  fell  she  seized  a  halberd 
resting  against  the  wall,  and  Juried  it  in  his 
hcart---with  a  fearful  oath  he  breathed  out  his 
orime-laden  soul.  So  quick  had  been  her  move- 
ments that  she  had  time  to  fell  another  and 
another  of  the  ribald  troop,  while  she  called  to 
her  sisters  in  misfortune  to  follow  her  escample, 
to  revenge  the  fallen,  to  sell  their  lives  dearly, 
and  to  save  their  honour.  But  the  latter  alone 
was  achieved,  for  the  soldiers,  furious  at  seeing 
their  leader  and  two  of  their  comrades  Ml  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman,  without  further  delay  im- 
molated those  whom  they  would  otherwise  have 
preserved  for  a  worse  fate,  and  perhaps  for  a  more 


Such  was  the  end  of  the  merrymaking  and 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  the  advanced 
division  of  the  guards  that  had  perpetrated  this 
fearftd  deed;  a  fitting  prologue  to  the  great 
dance  of  death  in  the  low  meadow  lands  of 
Hemmingstedt.  Those  monsters — the  off-sconi> 
ings  of  all  the  nations  of  £urope — in  whose 
breasts  the  last  sparks  of  human  sentiment  had 
long  been  extinguished,  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  drinking  and  gambling.  Licentious 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  songs,  acr 
companied  by  the  dashing  of  beakers,  the  ratdiag 
of  dice,  with  oaths  and  thumps  upon  the  table, 
resounded  within  the  house,  while  without  sat, 
in  silent,  ghastly  array,  the  corpses  of  the  mur- 
dered women,  placed  by  their  murderers  along 
the  gable-end  of  the  house,  the  bride  in  the 
middle,  with  her  blood-stained  wreath  resting  on 
her  pallid  forehead.  Thus  they  were  found  by 
the  advancing  army,  whose  van,  consisting  of 
the  famous  and  t^nrible  guards,  the  ruffians 
joined,  ready  for  new  acts  of  violence  and 
cruelty. 

It  was  a  calm  winter  morning.  The  heavens 
were  clad  in  the  hues  of  joy  and  love,  the  earth 
in  the  spotless  white  of  iimooence.  A  few 
stars  were  still  twinkling  in  the  clear  blue 
vault;  in  the  west  hung  the  silvery  moon.  In 
the  east  the  horizon  was  belted  with  crimson, 
and  a  golden  glory  indicated  the  spot  where  the 
sun  was  about  to  rise  in  his  splendour.  The 
earth  was  wrapped  in  a  covering  of  unsullied 
snow,  and  trees  and  bushes  wore  robes  of 
equal  whiteness.  Beaming  resplendent,  uprose 
the  sun ;  glittering  in  its  rays,  rows  of  steel- 
clad  warriors  moved  through  ike  unhappy  town. 
Their  way  lay  past  the  bridal  house,  round 
which,  in  the  blood-stained  snow,  lay  the  bodies 
of  the  murdered  wedding  guests ;  while  behind 
them,  against  the  gable-wall,  sat  the  female 
corpses,  in  their  torn  and  sullied  festive  gar- 
ments. With  jibes  and  jeers  the  guard  passed 
by—with  mirthful  songs  the  Danes  and  Hol- 
steiners  followed,  giving  scarce  a  passing  glance 


at  the  ghastly  sight.  But  when  the  royal  faro- 
tiiers  came  along  side  by  side  on  their  prandsg 
steeds,  one  of  the  Ditmarshers — who,  though 
&tally  wounded,  was  not  dead — awoke  from  a 
trance,  and,  raising  himself  partially  up,  with  one 
hand  resting  on  the  breast  of  one  of  his  mur- 
dered companions,  stared  at  them  with  stifi  aad 
ftenzied  gaze.  Sas  silvery  hair  was  matted 
with  clotted  blood,  and  gory  streaks  fiirrowed 
his  pallid  cheeks.  The  King's  and  the  Duke's 
horses  reared,  plunged,  snorted,  and  refiised  to 
move,  and  thus  against  their  will,  the  royal 
brothers  were  forced  to  listen  to  the  dying  man's 
address: — ''May  Heaven  reject  yoa  and  tb 
earth  swallow  you  up,  ye  crowned  robbers! 
Wherefore  have  you  come  into  this  peaceful 
land?  Of  what  offence  have  our  defoQcekss 
women  and  our  innocent  children  been  guilty 
towards  you?  Their  blood  is  on  yonr  hands; 
it  will  bum  into  your  souls  in  hell  like  un- 
quenchable flames  I  Forward,  forward !  murder! 
lay  waste!  But  the  day  of  vengeance  is 
yet  to  come;  the  hour  when  the  curse  shall 
fall  upon  you  is  at  hand,  and  ye  shall  liowl  with 
terror  and  quiver  with  fear!  Ye  shall  look 
around  you  in  vain  for  rescue  or  for  flight !  But 
there  will  be  no  escc^  icom  the  hand  of  the 
blood  avenger ! "  An  arrow  here  put  an  end  to 
his  bitter  curses :  hit  in  the  breast,  he  threv 
out  his  arms  wildly,  and  sank  back  dead  on  the 
snow. 

**  A  dreadM  speotade !''  sighed  the  Xing. 

"Alas!'' answered  the  Duke;  "  such  fiigfats  «r 
inseparable  from  war." 

*^  The  image  of  this  bleeding  old  man,  of 
these  cruelly  murdered  women,  will  long  dwell 
in  my  memory,"  continued  the  Xing.  *'lt 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  seated  there  to  ho 
our  judges  on  the  last  day.  Thia  war  b^§;ins 
lamentably,  brother." 

'^  There  cannot  be  war  without  bloodshed," 
replied  the  Duke,  gloomily. 

''  But  innocent  blood,"  interrupted  the  Sing. 
''  I  begin  already  to  repent  that  we  have  taken 
these  guards  into  our  service;  they  are  not  men, 
but  flends." 

''  For  that  very  reason  they  are  not  too  good 
to  serve  as  the  enfans  p&rdua  of  the  aimj," 
replied  the  Duke.  "  Let  them  bear  the  first 
brunt;  let  the  Ditmaish  peasants  oool  their 
blazing  courage  in  combat  with  them ! " 

"That  is  well  enough;  but  may  not  their 
cruelties  call  down  vengeance  upon  our  heads? 
The  maledictions  of  yon  dying  man  sound  in  m j 
ear  like  a  warning  of  eviL" 

"Nay,  my  brother!"  cried  the  Duke;  "if 
the  ravings  of  a  dying  madman  suffice  to  upset 
your  equanimity,  it  were  better  we  had  ncrer 
undertaken  the  invasion  of  this  den  of  lobhers." 

"  Brother  Frederick,"  said  the  King,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone,  "  have  we  come  hither  to  conquer 
the  country  or  to  destroy  it  ?  For  the  former 
purpose  we  need  not  the  asfiistanoe  of  foreign 
blooidhounds ;  they  may,  indeed,  render  the  con- 
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quest  more  difficult,  for  their  rutliless  deeds  will 
drive  the  inhabitants  to  despair.'' 

"Nay,  my  lord  and  brother,"  replied  the 
Duke,  "to  such  extremities  they  will  not  pro- 
ceed. As  soon  as  Meldorp  is  ti^en,  the  whole 
country  will  be  at  our  feet.  With  the  division 
of  the  booty  we  will  have  greater  difficulties,  for 
these  beasts  of  prey  are  insatiable.  Sut  in  this 
case  we  are  ste)ng  enough  to  keep  them  in 
check.  We  are  five-and-twenty  thousand 
against  five  thousand,  even  supposing  that  their 
numbers  have  not  decreased  before  that" 

The  roar  of  cannon  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion ;  it  was  the  guard  beginning  the  attack  on 
Kddorp.  The  town  was  taken  somewhat  aback, 
for  it  was  not  expected  that  it  would  be  at- 
tacked by  so  strong  a  force.  The  defence  was 
in  consequence  without  plan — ^wild,  desperate. 
The  hired  troops— about  one  hundred  in  number 
— K>n  seeing  the  immense  host  that  was  advanc- 
ing against  them,  advised  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render at  once ;  and  though  the  latter,  upbraid- 
ing them  with  treachery  and  cowardice,  forced 
them  to  remain  at  their  posts,  no  sooner  were 
the  first  cannon  fired  than  they  escaped  over  to 
the  enemy.  The  native  Meldorpers,  fer  from 
following  the  example  of  the  hirelings,  only 
became  more  obstinate  in  their  determination  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  not  to 
allow  the  assaulters  to  enter  the  town  except 
across  their  bodies.  And  not  for  a  moment  did 
they  swerve  in  their  heroic  resolve;  they  first 
&ed  their  cannon,  which  made  many  an  opening 
in  the  ranks  of  the  guards;  afterwards  they  used 
their  bows  and  slings,  and  lastly,  defended  the 
passage  of  the  gates  man  against  man,  with  their 
long  spears,  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Dit- 
manhers.  The  Lansquenets  found  their  task  no 
easy  one,  and  though  the  town  was  ultimately 
taken,  it  was  at  a  heavy  cost ;  while  the  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  its  defenders  had  at  least  gained 
time  for  the  greater  number  of  the  women,  the 
children,  and  the  aged,  to  escape  out  of  the 
town  on  the  other  side.  Those  that  remained 
met  with  a  dreadful  fate. 

According  to  the  resolution  passed  in  the 
assembly  ctf  the  syndics,  Carsten  Holm  had 
hcen  despatched  to  Meldorp  with  a  couple  of 
hundred  men.  As  soon  as  the  first  war-cry  was 
heard,  he  gathered  his  men,  and  hastened  with 
the  citizens  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town.  When,  on  arriving  at  this  spot,  he 
beheld  the  bmg  amy  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
l^iA  MiMhed  as  fittr  «d  the  village  of  Windbergen, 
which  had  by  this  time  bden  set  on  firey  he  ex- 
claimed ^ ' 

"  We  have  been  deceived  by  the  enemy.  In- 
,  fiteiid  of  ifoUfOWing  the  old'  route  through  HaHoemie, 
^  ift  pve^aiing  to  Atl»icAc  us  here  with  his  whole 
fbfte'}  totkdep  him  out  of  the  town  w^  our 
nuttll  fo^'ii  4uiite  inarposBiblb.  The  only  thing 
vepcbi'db,  islto  k^p'hitnat  bay,  Tvntil  the  aged 
)>i«ii-aln(Mig'.>5rou,  together  with  the  women 
tod  the  tbildrcoi  '-make* their  escape  wtihr 


waxds.  To  effect  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
shoidd  all  sacrifice  ourselves;  some  of  us  ought 
to  escort  the  ftigitives.  Now  choose,  ye  men 
of  Meldorp,  whatever  task  pleases  you  best ! 
I  and  my  men  are  equally  willing  to  remain  or 
to  go." 

"We  thank  you,"  answered  a  venerable  old 
man,  "for  your  brotherly  friendship;  but  it 
shall  never  be  said  with  truth  that  we  Mel- 
dorpers abandoned  our  town  and  left  the  task  of 
defending  it  to  others;  hasten  ye  away,  and 
save  what  it  is  possible  to  save ! " 

Carsten  Holm  then  hurried  back  into  the  town 
with  his  men  from  the  north  marshes^  urged  on 
the  dilatory,  and  helped  to  carry  the  little  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  women  were  unable  to  move 
because  of  illness,  others  because  of  their  age, 
and  many  of  the  aged  of  both  sexes  refused  to 
abandon  the  place  of  their  birth,  while  not  a 
few  among  the  married  women  armed  themselves 
and  hastened  to  join  their  husbands,  determined 
to  die  or  to  conquer  with  them. 

The  fugitives  divided  into  two  parties;  the 
one  moved  towards  Biisnm,  the  other  towards 
Hemnungstedt;  the  escort  was  in  consequence 
likewise  divided,  and  Holm,  with  his  division, 
selected  the  hitter  route.  All  escaped  except 
he,  the  leader.  He  was,  indeed,  the  last  to 
depart,  yet  no  one  could  account  for  how  it  was 
that  he  suddenty  disappeared;  and  the  surprise 
of  all  was  greater  still  when  they  learnt  that  he 
was  a  prisoner,  and  had  been  conveyed  to 
Meldorp. 

The  town  was  taken  by  assault,  and  this  pre- 
sented a  sufficient  pretext  for  the  usual  cruel 
proceedings  of  the  guards.  Everything  living 
was  put  to  death,  and  all  lifeless  objects  were 
destroyed;  the  houses  alone  were  spared,  be- 
cause they  afforded  a  desirable  shelter  during 
the  severe  season.  Although  this  was  effected 
so  speedily  by  the  vanguard  that  nothing  was 
left  to  bo  done  by  the  main  body  of  the  army 
when  it  arrived,  the  two  royal  brothers  never- 
theless became  witnesses  to  a  still  more  bar- 
barous and  revolting  scene  than  that  which 
they  had  beheld  in  Windbergen.  As  they  were 
entering  the  town,  they  saw,  through  the  broken 
window  of  one  of  the  houses,  a  young  girl,  who 
had  probably  until  then  succeeded  in  concealing 
herself,  fiying,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  from  a 
Lansquenet  who  was  pursuing  her.  Wlien  she 
found  that  she  could  not  escape,  she  turned 
round  and  faoed  her  punnier,  holding  up  the 
child  as  a  shield  before  he«.  The  inB(OC«nt  babe, 
sinking,  stretched  out  its  littfe^anxia^towards  the 
glitteraig  helmiftt  and  the;  waving  i^lwnq,  di^d 
Idle  barbarian  clove  ita  little  head  ia  twaip  with 
his  sabre.  .  The  Duke  shot  down  thejpaonateir.on 
the  spot,  and  thus  rescued  the  giri;  Wt  ^isitiier 
he  Bor  his  brothor  ever  forgot  this  hea^t-rending 
scene. 

In  deep  silence  thoy  rode  iihro«ghr/the  gloomy 
portal  <^  thiD  Franciscan  lAooastetyw  The 
faeaveos  also  were  glooi»y»  and  a  tbiQk  IBog  was 
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spread  like  a  veil  over  the  miflery  of  the  earth. 
The  air  was  exceedingly  cahn,  and  the  distant 
booming  of  the  western  ocean,  annonncing  a 
change  of  wind  and  weather,  was  distinctly 
audible. 

While  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
quartering  and  provisioning  of  the  troops  in 
Meldorp  and  the  snrroimding  villages,  the  Xing 
and  the  Duke,  being  left  alone,  were  pacing  up 
and  down  the  refectory  in  the  monastery.  The 
King  repeatedly  stopped  short  and  listened.  At 
length  he  said : 

♦'  What  is  that  booming  I  hear  at  a  distance?" 

*'  The  western  ocean." 

"  It  sounds  to  my  ears  like  the  thunder  of 
vengeance.  Would  that  this  war  were  soon 
over." 

"  It  w  over,  said  the  Duke,  quickly ;"  I  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  Ditmarshers,  warned  by 
this  beginning,  will  hasten  to  give  in  their 
submission,  and  therefore,  if  it  so  please  you, 
we  will  tarry  here  a  few  days." 

Before  the  King  could  answer,  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  the  Dukes  of  Olden- 
burg, Hans  Ahlefeldt,  and  several  other  generals, 
followed  by  Junker  Slenitz,  the  commander  of 
the  guards.  Addressing  the  latter,  the  King  said, 
coldly,  "  Your  men.  Sir,  are  brave  but  cruel ; 
they  spare  neither  women  nor  helpless  babes." 

''Please  your  Majesty,"  answered  Slenitz, 
with  equal  coldness,  "  When  the  falcon  is  let 
fly  at  the  deer,  it  does  not  distinguish  between 
the  buck  and  the  doe.  If  we  want  the  one,  we 
must  take  the  other  also.  Such  is  ever  the  way 
in  war — I  thought  your  Majesty  had  learnt  this 
in  Sweden." 

"I  know  something  of  war,"  replied  King 
Hans;  "but  only  of  war  against  armed  men; 
against  the  defenceless  mtf  soldiers  have  never 
shown  their  courage — ^a  general  must  know  how 
to  maintain  discipline." 

"I  was  under  the  impression,"  replied 
Slenitz  proudly,  "that  the  great  guard,  that 
has  served  witii  so  much  distinction  under  so 
many  potentates,  was  taken  into  your  Majesty's 
service  to  make  war,  and  not  to  weep  over  the 
miseries  of  war.  When  it  has  gained  a  victory 
over  your  Majesty's  enemies,  methinks  there  is 
no  need  of  inquiring  whether  a  few  old  women 
may  have  perished  or  not.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not 
my  fault ;  I  cannot  be  present  everywhere." 

The  King  turned  away,  and,  biting  his  lips, 
said  to  the  Duke,  "  The  huntsman  is  as  bad  as 
the  hounds — ^let  us  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  that  we  may  dismiss  them  all  together." 

The  conversation  was  here  again  interrupted 
by  Henrick  Ranzan,  who  entered  with  the  cap- 
tive Carsten  Holm.  The  Duke  at  once  recog- 
nised the- prisoner,  beckoned  to  him,  and  with- 
drew wim  him  into  a  window  recess,  where 
they  were  soon  joined  by  the  King.  Holm 
incfined  himself  profoundly  before  the  two 
exalted  personages,  and  said,  "f  congratulate 
your  Majesty  and  your   Highness    upon  tiie 


triumphant  oommenoement  of  the  war,  and  I 
am  proud  to  think  that  my  humble  advice  was 
adopted  and  followed." 

"  Tou  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  ci  out 
want  of  gratitude,"  said  Duke  Frederick: 
"  when  the  country  is  conquered,  and  order  and 
tranquillity  established,  we  will  bestow  the 
estate  of  Tileburg  on  you  and  your  defloendants 
for  ever." 

Holm  inclined  himself  still  deeper,  and  ccm- 
tinued :  "  I  allowed  myself  to  be  taken  prisoner 
on  purpose  to  be  able  to  be  of  further  use  to  your 
Highnesses  by  my  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  And,  if  it  so  please  you,  I  may  le- 
tum  to  my  countrymen,  to  hasten  their  subnus- 
sion  by  my  instigations,  or  if  I  cannot  succeed 
herein,  to  communicate  their  plans  to  my 
gracious  lords." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  Duke.  "  I  con- 
sider you  to  be  a  man  of  judgment,  and  believe 
you  to  be  sincerely  devoted  to  us ;  but  after  tiie 
many  pacific  proposals  we  have  made  to  your 
countrymen,  it  would  be  unbecoming  our  dig- 
nity to  send  you  as  envoy  and  mediator  of 
peace." 

"Way,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Holm,  "sudi 
was  nowise  my  meaning.  I  must  go  among 
them  as  if  secretly  escaped  from  captivity.  Bat 
as  it  is  possible  that  the  warlike  ardour  of  mj 
countrymen  may  prove  too  strong  for  my  persoa- 
sions,  or  that  I  may  be  suspected  on  account  of  ray 
pacific  disposition,  and  that  it  may  thus  be  ren- 
dered difficult  for  me  to  return  Mther,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  in  such  case  your  High- 
nesses should  make  a  speedy  attack  on  the  north 
marshes,  by  way  of  Sonderhamme  and  Hem- 
mingstedt,  and  march  straight  on  to  Heide. 
Along  this  route  I  answer  for  it  that  no  one 
expects  the  enemy,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
strengthen  the  conclusion  already  come  to  on 
this  point."  And  Carsten  Holm  then  again 
inclined  himself,  saying,  "  I  request  tiie  gre«t 
honour  of  being  allowed  to  ent^-tain  yonr 
Highnesses  in  my  house  in  Heide." 

The  royal  brothers  answered  him  with  a 
friendly  nod  of  the  head,  and  dismissed  him, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  the  orders  neceesary  fbr 
facilitating  his  flight. 

King  Hans,  whose  spirit  had  heea  heightened 
by  the  near  prospect  of  bringing  the  war  io  a 
speedy  conclusion,  called  Henrik  Banzan  to  him 
and  said,  "  My  dear  lord,  my  brother  and  I 
have  determined  to  tarry  here  a  few  days,  to 
ascertain  what  effect  the  first  events  of  the  war 
have  produced  on  these  strongheaded  maiA 
peasants.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  desire  (o 
make  our  stay  hero  as  agreeable  as  possible, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  would  please  us  mach 
to  see  some  of  your  Holstein  ladies  here. 
The  necessary  provisions  for  entertaining  oar 
guests  we  also  hope  will  not  be  found  wanting." 
Banzan  smiled,  bowed,  and  withdrew.  A  frw 
squadrons  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  Melbek  and 
the  surrounding  castles,  with  ord<ffB  to  bring 
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back  with  them  ladies^  musioiaiifl,  and  singers, 
court-jestersy  and  jugglers,  and  proyisions  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  great  profusion. 


CHAPTBB  V. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning.  The 
church  bells  were  ringing ;'  their  sound  seemed 
muffled  by  the  grey,  damp,  foggy  atmosphere— 
mnfllcd  as  if  they  were  ringing  for  a  ^eral- 
as  if  the  liberties  of  Ditmarshen  were  being 
carried  to  the  grave. 

A  rapid  thaw  whicli  had  set  in  had  quite 
changed  the  look  of  the  country ;  the  snow  had 
disappeared  from  trees  and  house-roofe,  from  the 
hill-aides,  from  the  crests  of  the  dikes,  and  from 
the  high-lying  corn-fields;  but  in  the  ditches, 
in  the  farrows,  and  in  the  low  sandy  valleys,  it 
still  lay  thick :  the  flat  marsh-lands  were  indi- 
cated by  long,  straight  lines  of  black  and  white. 

The  Forty-eight  were  assembled  in  council  in 
Woheden;  there  also  were  gathered  together 
crowds  of  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  more  particularly  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  Opinions  d^ered ;  some  were 
for  peace,  but  by  fiur  the  greater  number  for  war. 
Among  those  who  held  the  former  views,  Carsten 
Holm  was  the  one  who  spoke  longest  and  most 
wamily. 

"  I  wish," — ^thus  lie  concluded  his  speech — *'  I 
THsh  that  Uiose  among  you  who  are  so  full  of 
wariike  ardour  had  been  with  me  in  Keldorp, 
and  had  seen  the  change  that  two  short  hours 
had  wrought  in  the  town !  When  I  was  taken 
back  as  a  captive,  I  found  those,  whom  shortly 
before  I  had  left  sound  and  healthy  in  body, 
and  full  of  high  courage  and  heedless  of  danger, 
lying  dead  or  dying,  or  mutilated  in  the  streets 
—not  the  armed  men,  for  they  all  lay  aroimd 
tbe  gates  of  the  city — ^no,  women  and  children, 
and  grey-headed  old  men.  The  cruel  Lans- 
quenets were  running  to  and  fro  with  their 
blood-stained  spears  in  one  hand,  and  some  booty 
they  had  clutched  in  the  other ;  or  they  were 
enng^  and  carousing  in  the  houses  they  had 
sacked,  or  still  rummaging  for  ftirther  booty. 
Here  and  there,  I  heard  the  shrieks  of  some 
miserable  woman,  who  was  being  dragged  from 
her  place  of  concecdment  to  satiedfy  the  lusts  of 
the  soldiers,  and  then  to  be  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  her  dying  groans  being  drowned  in  the 
fiendish  lau^ter  of  her  executioners.  Here,  the 
lacerated  corpse  of  a  woman  was  thrown  out  of 
a  door;  there,  the  dead  body  of  a  child  was 
flung  out  of  a  window — ^nothing  more  dreadful 
could  have  been  seen  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Eeflect,  O  ye  elders  and  wise  men, 
that  the  same  fate  awaits  all  your  towns !" 

Tenor,  anger,  dire  resentment,  expressed 
themselves  in  llie  pale  oountenances  of  his 
aaditors ;  but  none  spoke  bat  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  country,  Johan  Arens. 

"  All  that  you  have  told  us,  he  said,  can  only 


incite  us  to  seek  for  just  revenge,  not  i 
lis  to  shameful  submission — ^  blood  of 
victims  cries  to  Heaven.  What  would  we 
gain  by  cowardly  submission? — only  a  slower 
death,  or  thraldom  worse  than  death.  What 
has  happened  to  us,  that  we  should  now 
abandon  the  determination  come  to  after 
calm  and  mature  reflection?  What  have  we 
lost?  One  or  two  towns  that  could  not  be 
defended;  but  is  not  the  whole  of  the  open 
country  still  ours,  whence  the  enemy  have  before 
this  been  driven  out  with  bloody  heads  ?  What 
have  we  lost  ?  A  few  hundreds  of  our  com* 
panions-in-arms — but  the  thousands  that  remain 
are  only  inspired  with  so  much  the  greater 
hatred  of  the  inhuman  ruffians  who  have  in- 
vaded our  country  with  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  fetters  in  the  other.  What  have  we  lost  ? 
A  few  hundred  women  and  ohildren;  but  wo 
have  gained  tenfold  courage  to  revenge  their 
iimocent  blood.  We  have  lost  nothing,  except 
that  perhaps  a  few  among  us,  who  never  had 
much,  have  lost  their  courage.'' 

Here  Carsten  Holm  interrupted  him.  *'  It  is 
not  always  cowardice,''  he  said,  '^  that  inspires 
those  who  advise  peace.  Prudence  is  not  cow- 
ardice." 

"  Not  akoays .'"  answered  Arens.  "  I  accuBe 
no  one— not  even  you.  You  must  know  beet 
yourself  if  it  were  prudence  alone  that  induced 
you  to  accompany  the  women  in  their  flight,  in- 
stead of  remaining  to  help  the  men  defend  the 
town !" 

''  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  those  pre- 
sent who  accompanied  me,"  answered  Holm, 
proudly,  looking  round  in  the  assembly;  '^let 
them  say  whether  I  did  not  offer  the  townsmen 
to  take  their  places  with  my  men,  although  I 
saw  certain  and  useless  death  before  me !" 

"  Yes !  yes !"  cried  several  voices. 

*'  I  owe  my  life  to  my  country,"  continued 
he  triumphantly,  "  and  I  will  honestly  pay  my 
debt ;  but  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  wantonly 
to  sacriflce  it.  If  aU  the  rest  of  you  are  de- 
termined to  fight,  I  will  do  so  likewise;  but 
consider  well  beforehand  who  is  to  take  care  of 
the  helpless  when  we  are  gone." 

''  Carsten  Holm  is  a  wise  man,  and  talks  after 
mature  reflection,"  said  Hans  Peters,  one  of  the 
Forty-eight;  "would  it  not,  in  truth,  be  better 
to  yield  in  time?  The  money  demanded  we 
can  easily  raise;  and  as  for  the  three  forts, 
why, — when  the  enemy  has  departed,  and  his 
army  is  disbanded,  we  may  do  with  them  as  we 
think  best." 

''  There  is  sense  in  that !"  cried  some  voices ; 
''  Hans  Peters  talks  to  the  point !" 

But  Johan  Arens  made  a  few  resolute  steps 
forward,  raised  his  arm,  and  pointing  towards 
Meldorp,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice :  ''  Enow  ye 
that  town  yonder?  Is  it  not  Meldorp?  Is  it 
not  there,  but  three  days  ago,  our  sist^s  and 
brothers,  young  and  old,  were  butchered  ivi 
many  sheep?    Was  it  not  there  that  htrnm 
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blood,  the  blood  of  Ditmarshers,  flowed  in 
Btxeams  through  the  streets?  And  you  speak 
of  peace  !  Peace  ?  Tes,  the  peace  which 
the  lamb  enjoys,  when  it  stands  quietly 
by  while  the  ewe  is  being  butchered,  chewing 
the  cud  until  its  turn  comes  to  lie  down  and  have 
its  throat  cut!  By  God  and  by  the  Holy 
Virgin!  one  would  suppose  that  he  who  had 
beheld  what  Holm  has  beheld  would  have  turned 
into  a  roaring  lion,  however  craven  a  heart 
nature  might  have  endowed  him  with.  Do  you 
see  yon  dark  object  floating  above  the  church 
tower  in  Meldorp?  Do  you  know  what  it 
signifies  ? — ^It  is  the  royal  banner,  the  blood-red 
banner,*  which  is  floating  like  a  trophy  of 
victory  over  the  free  Ditmarshen,  a  warning  and  a 
threat!  Go,  then,  all  ye  who  are  tired  of  life  and 
of  liberty;  hasten  thither  to  bend  your  knees 
before  that  banner  that  no  Ditmarsher  has  ever 
beheld  sinoe  the  battle  of  Bomhoved !  Kneel 
down  before  it!  Present  your  heads  submis- 
sively to  the  executioner's  axe!  and  console 
yourselves  with  the  thought  that  you  have 
been  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  how  the 
lansquenets  violate  your  wives  and  daughters 
and  murder  your  little  children. — ^Hark !  how 
their  cannon  are  thundering  {  They  are  drink- 
ing to  their  success  in  Ditmarshen ;  your  ruin 
and  destruction  is  their  toast!  Will  ye  not 
hasten  over  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  ?" 

Here  the  speaker  paused,  while  all  eyes  were 
turned  towaid^  Meldorp,  where  shot  after  shot 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  until 
the  whole  town  was  veiled  in  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke.  For  a  wbile  no  one  replied  to  Johan 
Arens*  taunting  speech :  some  were  silent  from 
shame,  others  from  rage,  and  the  rest  rejoiced  at 
a  speech  that  so  fiilly  expressed  their  own  feel- 
ings. At  length  Wolf  Isebrand  began,  with  a 
scornful  smile,  and  assuming  the  same  tone — 

"  If  we  inean  to  set  off  to  make  our  sub- 
mission to  our  gracious  masters,  we  had  better 
take  along  with  us,  as  a  proof  of  our  sincerity, 
the  standw^s  which  our  forefathers  in  their  vanity 
have  suspended  in  the  church  yonder !  Let  us  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  enemy  the  banners  which  they, 
in  their  overweening  assumption,  dared  to  take 
from  the  high-born  dukes  and  counts  at  Nord- 
hamme  and  at  Aubroen,  and  here — here  in  this 
very  Wohrden,  where  they  payed  back  melted 
lead  with  cold  steel,  and  treated  the  noble  guests 
with  so  little  ceremony. f  This  would  T)e  the 
best  way  of  showing  our  repentance  and  shame 
at  the  crying  sin  committed  by  our  fathers 
when  they  determined  to  fight  for  life  and 
property,  for  liberty  and  for  their  country." 


•  The  Danish  flag,  is  a  white  cross  on  a  blood-red 
Md,— Trans. 

t  Coont  Ooert  the  Bold*  of  Hdstdn,  made  an  aUempt 
to  conquer  Ditmarshen.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Wohrden, 
and  routed  the  little  army  of  the  Ditmarshers.  The 
remnant  of  this  sought  refbge  in  the  chnrch,  and  as  they 
refined  to  surrender,  the  Coimt  of  HoUt<nn  ordered  fire 


Like  a  pent-u]p  stroam  that  suddenly  breab 
through  all  barriers  and  carries  along  witk  it 
everything  it  meets  on  its  wav,  Qie  long- 
restrained  feelings  now  burst  forth  from  thou. 
sands  of  hearts  full  of  courage  and  glowing  with 
warlike  ardour.  The  noble  struggle  for  liberty 
or  death  was  determined  upon  almost  unani- 
mously, but  with  wild  imprecations  and  furious 
exclamations.  Holm,  and  the  few  other  friends 
and  advocates  of  peace  were  ve^  near  falling 
victims  to  the  first  outburst  of  patnotic  fury  ^  bat 
Arens  and  several  others  of  the  coundl,  who  were 
highly  respected,  took  them  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  make  the  people  un- 
derstand how  necessary  union  was  at  such  a 
moment,  how  valuable  every  arm,  and  how  un- 
worthy it  would  bo  should  the  fiirst  blood  M 
be  that  of  countrymen.  Isebrand  was  sileai^ 
he  seemed  to  feel  indifferent  as  to  whether  or 
not  Holm  and  his  party  would  assist  them. 
But  when  the  discussions  about  the  means  U 
defence  began,  he  said  in  a  tone  that  rerealed 
a  hidden  meaning:  ''Let  us  hear  Carstcn's 
opinion,  whether  ho  cannot  tell  us  this  time 
from  what  side  we  may  expect  the  eneiny  I" 

With  perfect  self-possession,  and  seeming  sot 
to  have  observed  the  inuendo.  Holm  aasweml, 
"The  first  time  the  enemy  decrived  us;  hut 
this  time  I  believe  that  the  infonnatioiL  I  hare 
been  able  to  collect  warrants  the  assuranoe  tlut 
they  will  proceed  by  the  shortest  road  fcpmllel- 
dorp  to  Hemmingstedt.'* 

Johan  Arens  smiled,  and  sai^,  '^Hclhinb 
Carsten  Holm  is  not  a  good  hand  at  guessing: 
things  generally  happen  just  the  very  reverse  ot 
what  he  predicts ;  and  I  therefore  gueas  that 
our  foreign  guests  are  likely  to  com^  by  Buaua 
or  N'ordhamme." 

"I,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Isebpoid,  drilT, 
"  I  am  now  of  Holm's  opinion ;  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  should  give  a  wrong,  guess  every  time. 
Last  time  we  believed  him,  and  were  deceive*!; 
it  might  happen  that  in  not  believing  Hm  this 
time,  we  might  be  equally  deceived." 

"  In  order  to  make  sure  of  not  bcij^  quite 
mistaken  now,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  syndics, 
"we  had  better  be  prepared  on  aH  three  poinls. 
The  distance  between  the  places  is  not  greater 
than  that  reinforcements  may  be  sent  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  if  the  enemy  divido  his 
forces  we  must  also  divide  ours." 

Some  objected  to  this  plan  because  the  i^ 
inforcemente — in  case  the  attack  was  made  hy 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  on  one  point— 
might  arrive  too  late;  and  because  the  men 
from  Biisum,  in  particular,  might  be  eniirdy 


to  be  set  to  the  roof  of  the  church.  When  the  mdtiflg 
lead  from  the  roof  began  to  drop  down  upon  the  solclkfl 
within,  they  nuhed  out  in  despdr  and  pnin.  Otbm  «» 
jdned  them;  the  Holsteinen  were  *  d^f^itcd-^^' 
thoiuand  of  them  remidnad  on  tfae«eld}  wt&ib^iitisi 
was  obliged  to  seek  aafeW  in  flight.  Be  nerer  «« 
Ditmarshen  again,  but  subsequonUy  tarned  bis  arnn 
towards  the  north.  ' 
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preTented  from  joining  the  others,  if  recourse 
was  had  to  opening  the  sluices,  and  the 
marshes  were  thus  put  under  water.  At 
length,  after  much  deliberation,  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  all  the  roads  leading  into  the 
north  marshes  should  be  defended,  but  that  the 
one  leading  to  Eemmingstedt,  being  naturally 
the  strongest  position,  required  a  less  numerous 
force  thMi  the  others.  The  majority  of  the 
council  considered  that  one  battalion  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  would  suffice. 

Just  as  these  measures  had  been  determined 
upon,  a  reconnoitring  party  returned  with  three 
of  the  enemy's  spies,  whom  they  had  captured. 
The  two  were  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infu- 
riated multitude;  but  the  third  Isebrand  suc- 
ceeded in  saying,  and,  when  questioned,  ho  con- 
firmed whatHolmhad  said  as  to  theprobablepoint 
of  attack.  Although  the  greater  number  were  of 
opinion  that  this  might  be  a  stratagem,  of  which 
the  spy  might  or  might  not  be  cognisant,  his 
revelations,  nevertheless,  induced  them  to  make 
some  alteration  in  their  plans,  so  as  to  place 
four  battalions,  or  about  five  hundred  men,  and 
twelve  caimon,'  on  the  road  to  Hemmingstedt. 
The  men  that  were  to  form  this  force  were 
selected  from  the  three  parishes  of  Neunkirchen, 
Hemmingstedt,  and  Wuhrden,  and  by  his  own 
desire  Wolf  Isebrand  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand. To  the  great  surprise  of  all,  Isebrand  next 
requested  that  Holm  might  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  command ;  but  to  all  observations  on 
the  subject  be  replied  coldly,  that  Holm  had 
been  his  associate  in  the  embassy,  and  that  ho 
now  likewise  wished  to  have  him  near  him  in 
the  battle ;  moreover,  ho  expected  much  assist- 
ance from  Holm's  deep  understanding  and  great 
cunning.  To  these  expressions  Holm  answered 
with  a  forced  smile  only ;  and  any  one  with  a 
knowledge  of  physiognomies  would  have  de- 
tected, in  his  countenance,  not  only  distrust  of 
Isebrand's  flattering  expressions,  but  great  un- 
willingness to  accept  of  the  proposed  post  of 
honour. 

So  &r  everything  was  settled ;  but  now  arose 
the  question  as  to  which  division  of  the  army  of 
defence  should  have  the  holy  standard — the 
consecrated  cross.  The  members  of  each  laid 
claim  to  the  palladium,  declaring  the  post 
to  be  oecupied  by  them  to  be  the  most  important, 
and  supporting  their  claim  with  innumerable 
reasons.  The  council  of  the  Forty-eight  could 
think  of  no  better  means  of  settling  the  dispute 
than  casting  of  lots.  But  at  this  juncture  Car- 
Bten  Holm  stood  boldly  forward  and  declared 
thatj  wherever  the  cross  was  there  would  he  be 
also.  Certain  persons  had  doubted  his  courage 
&pd  his  honesty,  and  he  now  demanded  as  a 
right  an  opportunity  of  proving  both ;  and  for 
this  puxpose  nopoint  could  be  so  favourable  as 
DnaindDyndsWerff.*  Several  persons  stood  for- 


^  The  Werff  of  the  thooauid  devils.    WeEffii  are  arti- 
ndal  eminenoei  on  which  the  mank  peasants'  hooses  are 


wardinsupport  of  Holm's  demand,  adding  thatthe 
spot  indicated  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Ime  of  defence,  the  cross,  and  the  force  attached 
to  it,  might  thence  easily  be  removed  to  any 
point  attacked.  At  this  proposal  a  malicious 
smile  flitted  across  Holm's  gloomy  countenance, 
while  he  cast  a  ftirtive  glance  at  Isebrand  and 
let  his  eye  rest  a  littie  longer  on  Ecimer,  who, 
silent  and  seemingly  absorbed  in  his  own  re- 
flections, hod  hitherto  remained  outside  the 
circle  and  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  deliberations.  Suddenly  he  stepped 
forward  among  the  elders  and  said  : 

''  Kow  I  also  am  of  opinion  that  the  enemy 
will  make  the  flrst  attack  upon  Hemmingstedt, 
and  I  would  fain  implore  you  to  aUow  us  men 
of  Wimmerstedt  to  be  of  the  party  there !" 

Keimer's  demand  was  granted,  and  the  whole 
assembly  now  crowded  into  the  church,  which 
had  been  considerably  extended  and  beautified 
mnce  the  invasion  of  Count  Oeert.  In  &ont  of 
the  altars  stood  the  priests,  conferring  their 
blessing  upon  the  kneeling  people.  '(Nearest  to 
them  knelt^  in  two  semi-circles,  the  forty-eight 
rulers  of  the  people,  most  of  them  venerable, 
hoary-headed  old  men;  behind  these  the  rest  of 
the  people,  as  many  as  the  church  would  hold. 
The  choral  song  swelled  through  the  lofty 
temple;  the  walls  vibrated,  and  the  banners, 
the  proud  trophies  of  their  flathers'  heroic  deeds, 
fluttered  over  the  heads  of  the  praying  multitude. 
At  this  moment  two  priests  led  forward  a  veiled 
female,  clad  in  the  humble  vestments  of  a  nun. 
It  was  Telsc  "NVoUersien.  A  third  priest,  fol- 
lowing her,  carried  the  consecrated  cross.  They 
placed  the  maiden  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
while  a  psalm  was  being  chanted,  doffed  her 
veil  and  hood,  and  covered  her  swelling  bosom 
with  a  corslet  of  gold,  cosed  her  round  white 
arms  in  armlets  of  the  same  kind,  placed  a  glit- 
tering helmet  with  floating  plumes  on  her  head, 
and  the  golden  cross  in  her  hands.  As  she 
stood  there  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  and  her 
raven  locks  flowing  down  over  the  glittering 
cuirass,  she  looked  like  the  goddess  of  war 
receiving  the  homage  of  mortals. 

When  the  service  was  over  and  the  people 
had  left  the  church,  the  beautiful  standard- 
bearer  was  delivered  over  to  the  care  of  Wolf 
Isebrand,  but  the  latter  inmiediately  after  ceded 
his  right  to  Beimer,  whom  he  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  guaxd  of  the  standard.  The 
enamoured,  but  not  weak-hearted  youth,  re- 
ceived with  pride  the  post  of  honour  thus  as- 
signed to  him  by  an  unfortunate  rival,  and 
having  received  good  coimsel  from  the  elders, 
and  congratulations  from  the  younger  members 
of  the  community,  the  littie  troop  of  heroes,  in 
whose  hands  rested  the  unknown  fsAe  of  Dit- 
marshen,  took  their  departure. 

built,  w  as  to  be  aboTC  water  when  the  lower  manhea  are 
inondated.—- 2Vaii# . 
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It  was  past  mid*day  when  they  reached  the 
outermost  point  of  the  Geest  (sandy  lands)  right 
south  of  Hemmingstedt,  where  it  stretches  out 
into  the  marsh  lands  between  this  town  and 
Meldorp.  The  road  from  this  latter  place  up  to 
the  north  marshes  runs  towards  the  point  of  the 
G^st;  but  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  this  it  turns  westward  round  this 
point,  and  runs  iiirther  up  into  the  higher 
grounds.  Bight  opposite  to  this  bend  in  the 
road,  Wolf  Iscbrand  halted  with  his  troop,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a 
sconce.  Troops  of  young  lads  and  old  men, 
some  of  whom  had  followed  the  warriors,  while 
others  flocked  round  them  from  the  nearest  vil* 
lages,  zealously  assisted  in  the  work.  Whoever 
could  handle  a  spade  or  a  pickaxe,  or  wheel  a 
barrow,  lent  his  aid,  and  those  who  could  do 
nothing  else,  gathered  stones.  Isebrand  seemed 
to  be  present  everywhere,  guiding  the  works ; 
encouragement  was  not  needed.  Before  night- 
fall the  sconce  was  completed  and  the  guns 
mounted,  six  being  placed  so  as  to  enfilade  the 
straight  part  of  the  road,  and  the  other  six  so 
as  likewise  to  command  the  bend  in  the  road. 
A  deep  trench  ran  along  the  outside  of  the 
earthwall,  and  at  proper  distances  were  two 
other  trenches  with  lower  parapets.  A  thick 
fog,  which  had  brooded  overt  he  country  the 
whole  day,  had  concealed  the  works  from  the 
enemy. 

It  was  midnight,  the  pale  light  of  the  stars 
was  only  just  discernible  through  the  thin  veil 
of  mist.  The  weather  was  mild  and  calm ;  the 
winds  were  at  rest.  It  was  as  if  the  heavens 
were  hesitating  which  side  they  should  take, 
against  whom  they  should  launch  forth  their 
storms.  All  was  silent  except  the  ever-vexed 
western  ocean,  which   sent  forth    its  distant 


roar,  a  note  of  warning  which  never  reaches  tiie 
marsh  peasant's  ear  in  vain. 

Isebrand  heard  it,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  on 
the  recently  erected  parapet,  and  he  said  to 
Beimcr,  who  was  leaning  his  drooping  bead 
against  a  gun,  "We  may  expect  stonny 
weather  and  a  north  wind  to-morrow;  if  the 
enemy  mean  to  visit  us,  he  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  wade  or  to  swim.  Be  of  good  cheer, 
Beimer ;  I  see  thou  art  as  little  inclined  to  sleep 
as  I — ^let  us  have  a  song  !" 

Beimer  rose,  and  looked  back  in  the  diiedion 
where  stood  the  tent  in  which  Telae  dwelt  with 
her  father  and  a  few  female  reLatives. 

"  Art  thou  afraid  of  awakening  our  standazd- 
bearer  ?''  asked  Isebrand ;  "  she  deeps  not  more 
than  thou.  I  have  heard  voices  within  the  tent 
the  whole  night.  Sing,  my  braye  fellow,  and 
be  of  good  cheer!" 

The  youth  now  sprang  up,  seated  himself  on 
the  gun,  and,  grasping  the  spear  that  stood  hr 
his  side,  he  commenomL  a  popular  war-song,  is 
he  sang,  a  larger  and  larger  circie  g^cmd 
around  him,  and  joined  in  the  burden  each  tiae 
it  recurred ;  and  along  the  irenches  the  awaken- 
ing wairiors,  though  unwilling  to  quit  their 
posts,  hummed  the  time-honoured  tune.  '^It  is 
Reimer's  voice,"  sighed  Telse,  and  pressed  her 
burning  cheek  against  the  cross  that  aepazatod 
her  frt>m  her  beloved ;  but  her  oompaniona  went 
outside  the  tent  to  catch  more  ^tinotly  the 
tones  of  the  well-known  and  beautifol  yoioe. 
Often  before,  at  convivial  meetings,  when  the 
pipes  and  the  tabors  were  silent  during  a  paose 
in  the  dance,  the  blushing  maidens  had  fonned 
a  circle  around  the  young  man,  and  listened  to 
his  songs. 

(To  h<  c(mtimied.J 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


niSCOYXBT. 


The  sun  was  shedding  his  noontide  rays  upon 
the  enamoured  earth,  when  a  traveller  might 
have  been  seen  wending  his  anxious  way  ftom 
the  vicinity  of  Charing-cross.  He  deliberately 
proceeded  over  Westminster-bridge,  and  passed 
down  the  road  of  that  name. 

The  enamoured  earth  still  lay  panting  before 
the  ardent  regard  of  her  lover,  when  the  tra- 
veller paused  before  the  estabHshment  of  a 
fimterer  and  greengrocer— jobs  done  with  horse 
and  cart.  He  entered  this  establishment,  seated 
himself,  and  demanded  green-gages.  The  grocer 
— ^for  such  was  the  person  in  attendance^  clad  in 


the  sleeves  and  apron  of  his  profession— ohee- 
quioudy  handed  the  fiiiit,  and  straightway 
looked  as  if  he  were  not  counting  the  number  of 
plums  consumed  by  the  traveller,  nor  estimating 
them  at  a  half-penny  each. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it  It  was 
Kiddle. 

For  some  minutes  the  traveller  leisupelv  oc<?ii- 
pied  himself  with  the  duty  of  slaking  his  parched 
lips,  seldom,  however,  removing  his  eyes  fiwm 
those  of  the  fruiterer ;  a  proceeding  which  some- 
what embarrassed  the  latter,  and  finally  threw 
him  out  of  his  reckoning. 

"  Well,  what's  to  pay?"  inquired  the  Havener, 
taking  out  his  parse.* 

"Fi pence!"  the  fruiterer  returned, msking 
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allowanoe  for  a  plum-stone  which  he  strongly 
suspected  had  escaped  into  some  eomcr. 

Charles  Maberly — for  he  it  was — connted  out 
as  many  sovereigns  upon  the  counter,  looking 
hard  at  Kiddle  all  the  while.  The  latter, 
astonished  at  such  conduct  in  one  whose  eyes 
revealed  no  wildness,  whose  hair  betrayed  no 
straws,  returned  the  scrutiny. 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  clapping 
his  hands  upon  his  hips  to  sustain  his  £rame 
under  the  discovery  that  came  dawning  over 
him—"  Is  it—  ?   Ko !  /«  it—" 

"The  young  party  that  used  to  be  called 
Charley  Harper?  Yes,  I  am  that  party,"  said 
the  traveller,  quietly. 

"  You  don't  really  mean  to  say  so  ?" 

"I  assure  you  I  do.  And  now  won't  you 
ask  me  into  that  snug  little  room  there  ?" 

"To  be  sure!  But  what's  all  this  money? 
I  shan't  take  for  the  gages  !  Oh,  I  shan't  take 
for  the  gages  !  Why  it  wouldn't  a  been  a  snug 
little  room  in  there — there  wouldn't  a  been  no 
gages,  if  it  hadn't  been  for— there's  Penelope  ! 
That's  my  missis  coming  down.  Penelope,  my 
dear,  here's  a  visitor ;  a  hartemoon  visitor ;  and 
it's  Mr.  Charies. 

Mrs.  E[iddle  was  changed.  She  was  hardly 
recognisable  in  the  ever- so-much  bigger  and 
more  splendid  figure  that  now  entered.  Her 
manner  was  majestic ;  her  cap  gorgeous  to  be- 
hold ;  and  her  gown,  it  was  rich,  brocaded,  and  of 
Tynan  dye ;  it  was  such  a  gown  as  the  dear 
little  ever-becottoned  wife  of  my  friend,  Elliot 
Elliot,  il.R.C.S.,  would  have  danced  for  joy  at 
possessing,  degraded  though  it  now  was  from 
Sunday  and  the  gig  to  Saturday  and  the 
shop. 

"  Garacious  'evins !"  cried  the  Tyrian  woman, 
in  remarkably  well-bred  astonishment,  consider- 
ing everything,  "can  I  believe  the  results  of 
my  own  heyes  ?— can  I  collect  the  hevidence  of 
my  senses  ?" 

"  I  trust  you  may,  ma'am,"  replied  Charles, 
in  a  polite  and  reassuring  manner,  "if  you 
speak  as  to  my  identity.  I  should  be  sorry,  in- 
deed, to  be  any  one  else  at  this  moment,  for  then 
I  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  feeling  grate- 
fiil  for  your  kindness  to  me  when  I  was — an 
orphan !"     He  bowed  his  head  and  sighed. 

"Orphans  can  feel  for  orphans,  sir,"  Mrs. 
Kiddle  said,  sinking  into  a  handsome  chair  as 
tenderly  as  if  it  also  had  never  known  a  father's 
c«ire,  a  mother's  love.  "  You  are  proverbly  not 
aware  that  I  was  an  orphan  too." 

"When  was  that?"  interpellated  the  fruiterer, 
in  an  irritated  tone.  "Ain't  the  old  woman 
alive  then  r" 

"Why  didn't  yon  say  alive  and  kicking, 
Kiddle  ?  I  wonder  you  didn't  say  and  kicking. 
It  would  be  so  like  your  reg'lar  fatricide  irre- 
verence. I  had  a  mother,"  continued  the  lady, 
her  eyes  wandering  mildly  back  from  the  indig- 
nant aside  in  which  they  had  apostrophised  her 
hnsband-— "I  had  a  mother,  and  I  have  her 


still ;  an  ascentie  woman ;  but  I  never  saw  my 
father — he's  wisionary  in  the  past !" 

"  Come  and  see  my  nag,  Mr.  Charles  ?"  said 
Kiddle,  after  that. 

"No,  thank  you;  not  now,"  replied  he,  too 
much  delighted  that  Mrs.  Kiddle  should  have 
wandered  so  soon  upon  the  path  from  which  he 
hoped  to  track  down  a  family  secret  or  two. 

"  You  had  better  come  and  see  the  nag,  Sir," 
persisted  Kiddle,  with  warning  glances  in  his 
eye. 

"Well,  I  am  rather  tired  just  now,  and  would 
like  to  sit  with  your  wife  awhile." 

"  I  must  go  and  see  him,  then,"  said  the 
other,  ramming  his  hat  tight  down  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  betaking  himself  at  once  to  the 
source  of  all  his  consolation — to  his  haven  of 
rest  when  the  stormy  winds  did  blow — his 
refuge  from  the  boarding-school  effiilgencies, 
whether  glowing  keen  and  clear  from  his 
daughter,  or  reflected  at  second  hand  in  that 
unhappy  medium,  his  wife. 

"  He  is  always  talking  about  the  nag ;  and 
always  going  to  see  the  wo^,"  complained  Mrs. 
Kiddle,  sarcastically.  "We're  doing  pretty  well, 
we're  been  doing  pretty  well  for  years ;  but  he's 
still  the  same — ^nothing  improves  him.  Isn't  it 
strange,  Itfr.  Charles,  that  some  carraters  never 
helevate,  never  get  versified  in  nothink,  what- 
ever their  states  in  life  may  be  ?  I've  remarked 
horgans  that  never  pogress." 

"  No  doubt.  But  it  is  not  your  case,  ma'am; 
your  organisation  is  not  of  that  sort,  decidedly. 
You  are  aware,  however,  that  sorrow  is  a  great 
teacher  and  elevator;  and  you  never  knew  a 
father,  while  your  husband  probably  spent  a 
large  portion  of  his  existence  basking  in  paternal 
smiles !" 

"  Ah !"  replied  Mrs.  Kiddle,  meekly  stroking 
the  plaits  of  her  gown,  "  I  never  barksed  no- 
where in  my  childwood." 

"And  that  accounts  for  the  difference  of  which 
you  speak.  Having  no  basking,  you  naturally 
retired  into  yourself;  your  orphan  condition 
preyed  upon  you ;  and  the  results  are  evident. 
I  know  it,  ma'am  I  I  know  it  from  experienc 
as  clearly  as  I  see  it  exemplified  in  the  lady  be- 
fore me.     Did  I  ever  know  a  mother  ?" 

Mrs.  Kiddle  rather  started  at  finding  the  con- 
versation turn  that  corner  so  abruptly,  and  a 
blush,  also  of  Tyrian  hue,  sufiused  her  expansive 
countenance. 

"  Bid  you  not  ?"  she  inquired  blandly. 

"No,  never!  And  there's  little  Mary;  she 
is  as  ignorant  as  you  and  I  put  together ;  for 
both  her  parents  are  visions  of  the  past." 

"How  is  the  dear  creature?"  Mrs.  Kiddle 
asked,  still  purpling,  and  anxibus  to  evade  the 
orphan  question.     "  Is  she  changed  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Kiddle.  She  changes  every  day, 
from  prettier  to  prettier;  from  better  to  better; 

from  high  places  to  the  highest ;    from  ^" 

Charles  paused  in  this  little  unthinking  burst  of 
sincerity,  to  annihilate  the  Tyrian  one  with  a 
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look  of  lofty.a«om-*-for  inwhat  pregwace  was 
he  saying  the  praises  of  Mary  ?  And  then  he 
partUIy  restored  tho)  Tyriau  one  with  a  look 
fuU  of  gcaee  «nd  geoileaessw  ''She's  pretty 
well,  thank  you/'  added  he. 

But  Mrs.  £iddle  toaa  only  paxtiaUy  restored. 
She  fidgeted  and  £dgeted^  and  purpled  and  pur- 
pled, stroked  the  plaits  for  calmness,  and  won- 
dered what  had  brought  Mr.  Charles  there.  She 
thought  of  the  pocket-book ;  of  her  old  unsatis- 
fied suspicions  oonoeming  Mary ;  and  proposed 
an  adjournment  to  the  drawing-room.  This 
pleased  Charka  very  well;  for  observing  the 
pass  to  which  Mrs.  £iddle  was  brought,  he  re- 
solved to  aeoept  this  invitation  to  the  drawing- 
room  as  .an  invitat^n  to  a  special  and  private 
confmitf^y  and  to  open  his  business  before  the 
fruiterer  came  back  &om  the  nag. 

.Mrs,  Kiddle  nervously  produced  a  decanter 
of  gin,,  a  ddcanter  of  rum,  and  a  decanter  of 
braidy.  .... 

/'  JXow  we  <ire  lalon^^/'.fiuggested  Charles. 

''  That  we  are !"  replied  the  lady^  with  a  des- 
perate little  g^le. 

<'.Xott  were  ppealwg  of  Mary.  It  is  an 
eicti^ordinacy  eouicadenoe»  but  the  ^ohief  object 
of  my  viailv  after  paying  my  respeots  to  you,  is 
toi  apeak  of  Mary.  I,  want  yomr  advice.  I 
want,  adivioe.  that  you  alone  con  give."  He 
planted  his  ohair  by  Mrs.  Kiddle's  side,  rested 
hi^  elbow  on  one  knee,  and  looked  confidingly 
upon  her. face.  .''I^ow^  suppose,  ma'am,  we 
were  going  to  be  united !" 

**  JjAf  Mr.  Charles,  do  hfiive  mercy  I  I  am 
almost  old  enough  to  he  your  ma !" 

*'  Well,  then>  suppose  Mary  and  I  were  going 
to.  be  united,*  perhaps  that  is  what  I  mean. 
How  do  I  know  that  she  would  not  marry  her 
own  brother?" 

"What!'  Bui^amy?" 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Kuldle!  ^no  wonder  you  look  so 
hoer^r^stricken*  Bigsmy  of.  the  blackest  dye ! 
Bigamy  that  would  itratt^>ort  ua  tiU ! " 

MiSk  Kiddle  ho&m  fumbling  the  table-cloth, 
and  snapping  it/botweea.  her.  fingei^  aa  if  to.  test 
ita qoaliidy.  "But  you  ain't  going  to  be  mar- 
ried,, are  you  I "  aaid  she.  . 

A  pFoBaundly  sarioiis  lookn- somewhat  deco- 
rate, too-^passed  ov^vthe  young  man's  face  as 
he  answered,  "How  can  we?"  Mrs.  Kiddle 
int^reted  it  in  her  own  way,  and  as  he  wished 
her;  abo'  knew  nothing  of  the  meaning  the 
aitewer  hfid  ibc  iuuxu  . 

^Niyw  you  know  mboce  of  Mairy  than  any  one 
else  loQuld  apply  to..  Perhaps  you  know  0<»iie« 
thing  oft  me,  tooy  that  it  would  be  worth  one's 
while  to  be  made  acquainted  with." 

"What  ever  caa  loake  you  think  such,  a 
thing,  Sir?" 

"Several    circumstaiuoea,  several  oonsidera- 

tionflr-rsev^ecal /a^^,  I  may  say.    This  letter, 

ntiWy  &>r  iiiatanoe,"  aaid  Ghaides^  producing,  us 

he«|^kerthe^&imQUS9ote>ofold«    ,  . 

:  At  (flight  of  this  Ms»ivo,  Qm  iaci,  she  almost 


gave  in.  The  ghoatft  of  aveog^  pareoiU)  the 
Children  in  the  Wood ;  bigamy ;  obtaaAing  money 
under  false  pret^ces ;  acoeesori^ before  &eliMt; 
the  Old  Ba&ey ;  wigs ;  shaven  heads,  and  other 
direful  consequences,  had  been  crowding  before 
her  female  mind ;  and  now  here  was  &e  £&tal 
"own  handwriting"  which  is  full  of  such  un- 
known terrors  for  liie  vulgar.  And  this  was 
not  an  ordinary  piece  of  own  handwriting  to 
look  at.  It  was  yellow,  and  parchmenty,  and 
grave,  and  hod  been  in  somebody's  poesessioB 
seven  years.  Still,  Mrs«  Kiddle  had  some 
majesty  left ;  and — 

"  We  didn't  mean  no  harm  by  that  docky- 
ment — you  can*t  prove  it!  Our  views  w«a 
perfikly  fill  and  trophic,  Sir,"  said  she. , 

"Wliy,  of  course  they  were!  Havn't  I 
already  expressed  my  gratitude  for  your  views 
on  that  occasion?  ijid  if  Mr.  Maberly  ten 
good  enough  to  set  you  up  in  this  gre^  busi- 
ness, it  is  no  more  than  you  had  earned.  1 
don't  say  that  either  Mary  or  mysejlf  had  a  void 
in  it>  but  it  was  no  more  than  you  deserved. 
But  this  is  how  it  is.  The  letter  falls  into  my 
hands;  and  I  find  some  things  in  it  Xdo^^not 
remember,  and  some  others  which  you  woold 
confer  an  everlasting  obligation  on  me  (and  on 
Mary)  to  explain.  See  !'^*  The  last  words  he 
ever  breathed  to  my  wife  was — .'  Nov  you 
can  have  no  objection  to  tell  me,  as  a  f&ioiu 
which  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  requite^  on 
what  occasion  those  words  tr«rtf  breathed." 

Mrs.  Kiddle  answered  not. 

"  It  is  a  matter  oonoeming  my  fathec,  and  1 
am  naturally  curious,  if  not  anisiouv,  to  kni»v.'' 

Mrs.  Kiddle  answered  not 

The  ghost  of  a  doubt  which  hauAted  thu 
point-^it  was  a  mere  ghost-^^waa  effectually  laid 
by  Mrs.  Kiddle's  silence. 

"  Well !  '  The  othei^s  a  gaL  She's  our  gaL 
She  cum  out  of  the  worcus,  and  is  mpiUsim 
likewise!'  That  must  refer  to  Mary.  .  And  w 
it  imlly  true,  then,  tbat  she  waa  ;ev^z  in  a  K^- 
house  ?    And  what  may  the  myate^  be  ?^' 

The  Tyrian  woman  had  been  tsJdi^  ootmsd 
within  herself.  She  refiected  that  it  was  proper 
to  do  right  She  refiected  upon  the  eiicatO' 
stances  which  seemed  to  cooneet  Mary  ynik 
Mr.  Maberly,  and  perceived  that  that  dear  gud'a 
maniage  with  Charlie  might  be  draught  vith 
danger,  and  dreadful  to  think  of.  She  neglected 
that  she  did  not  care  for  nobody ;  tiiat /die  sni 
her  family  weie  now  .highly  ree|>eotaibl%  aa^ 
independent  of  favour  and  esaistwbcos  aadaha 
resolved  to  wa^  her  hands  of  a  ^uUai^m^ 
aiOBair — to  make  a  dean  breast  of  iti  and^  m^ 
of  that.  '    '  ' . 

So  she  began  by  aoknowledc^ing  theinvente 
of  the  "last  words" j  jsdmitted  tbe- pooUt- 
book  as  thewmrce  whenoe  she  infein»d  j^e«oa- 
nexitfi  between  Mr.  Maberly  and  01d^;Dlbi«ll«); 
and  explained  that  she.  prolbrredito  xetlin  tbe 
papers  m  her.own.po88qa8iouwtiU.Ch^lto8  c«w« 
of  age,  and  she  had  an  opportunity  irf^eUjf^iBft' 
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ihetk  to  Mm  pcraonaUy.  "  Hfere  it  is,*  she  said, 
prodttding  the  pocket-book  from  the  depths  of 
an  Indian  jar.  "  I  confide  them  into  yonr  hown 
hands,  like  the  fkithfdl  servant  and  his  talon : 
and  nov  my  object  is  done.  Beekerseat  in  pace. 
Perhaps  yon  may  find  something  in  it  about 
yonrlostma!" 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  a  hope- 
Gonfnsed  face. 

"  /  can't,"  added  the  wretched  woman.  "  At 
least,  I'm  not  snre.  Though  I've  seen  her— or 
somebody's  mother.    I  don!t  know  which." 

Charles  looked  keen  and  dark  as  she  said  this. 
It  Iffought  to  his  remembrance,  whence  it  had 
escaped  only  for  a  moment,  the  meanings  he  had 
vaguely  gathered  out  of  the  postscript  of  the 
Mddle  document.     Earnestly  he  exclaimed, 

♦'  Again  you  refer  to  Mary !  Pray  do  not  let 
me  quit  this  place  without  informing  me  of  all 
you  know,  and  aU  I  know  you  suspect,  concern- 
ing her." 

"Well,  tiien,"  answered  Mrs.  Kiddle,  with  a 
gulp,  "  all  /  know  is,  she  is  down  on  my 
mother's  books  by  the  name  of  Maberly." 

"Down  on  your  mother's  books  I  Who  is 
ycfar  mother,  then  ?    What  are  the  books  ?" 

"  It  was  when  Kiddle  used  to  come  courting 
of  ine.  I  remember  we  were  round  by  old 
Miller's  cart  one  night  which  stood  near  our 
hottse.  We  was  round  by  the  cart  because  the 
helcments  Was  raining,  and  William  did  not  like 
to  come  in.  Leastways,  we  had  a  lady  staying 
with  us,  and  William  thought  himself  it  mightn't 
b^  agreeable.  Presently,  while  we  were  talking 
and  thalJ,  there  comes  a  hackney-coach  a  driving 
up  to  our  door,  and  mother  opens  it,  and  out 
comes  a  firieiid  of  onrs  which  was  a  monthly, 
aW  a  little  sttunger  that  were  well  wrapped  np. 
Of  course  it  drawed  my  attraction;  so  I  leaves 
Williatei— -he  got  under  the  cart  oilt  of  the  hele- 
ment»— and  goes  in.  *  There,'  says  our  friend, 
uttc^jtiEfring  it,  *i8  a  hinfent  blessed  lamb,  which 
Ie(mfides  to  your  charge,  Mrs.  Oakle.  Nobody's 
never  seen  it,  for  the  poor  thing's  too  ill — ^I've 
Irfl;  hep  in  werry  good  hands — and  the  father 
don't^ant  t6.  '♦  Can  you  rear  it  away  for  a 
little  while,"  says  he ;  *  I  know  a  lady  as  can,' 
says  I.  *'Then  for  God's  sake  take  it,"  says  he, 
"and  make  what  perrision  you  like!"  *  But 
that,*  siiys  our  friend,  *  was  a  week  ago ;  his  con- 
stteuoe  was  in  a  sort  of  fluster,  I  spose,'  says 
she ;  *  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  little  job 
ft'ryou,  Mrs.  Oakle — ^he's  lot's  of  money!  and 
it  mig-ht  do  the  wretch  good  by  taking  him  of 
his  wotd.  So  here  I  am  by  the  first  coach,  Mrs. 
Oakle,'  BiiyB  she.  *  You  do  your  best  by  the  little 
precious,  and  I  dessay  I  shall  be  down  here 
again  before  la  week's  out  to  fetch  it  away,  and 
hring  something  handsome  for  your  trouble, 
vhieh,  Wf  itsottrse,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about.' 
The^ie,  thatfs^hat  she  said,  and  then  she  went 
<Jff  ias'Shfe'  cainb.-^William  w^n't  gone  when  I 
wme  baokMi-ilot'  he.    He  was  tmder  the  cart. 


<'  But  what  of  thiB  neimef^'  OhArles  iilquiined. 

"  Oh,  I  jforgot  about  that,  *  Whai'e  its 
name  V  says  my  mother.  *  Give  it  a  name,  Mrs. 
Winsor.'  *  Well,  it's  a  gal,'  says  our  friend ;  *^  a 
little  gal;  and  its  fathei^s  name  seems  to  be 
Maberly.  Suppose  we  gives  it  two  M's,  just  for 
the  non  plu^h.  *Mary  Maberly?'  suggests 
my  mother.  '  Mary  let  It  be,  ma'am,'  says  Mis. 
Winsor.  And  she  never  came  back  no  more. 
We  did  hear  that  she  hurt  her  leg,  and  went 
into  the  hospital  and  died;  and  we  suppose,  it 
was  about  that  time." 

"And  that's  all,  is  it?  But  you  know  the 
date — ^you  surely  know  tbe  date  ?" 

"  Not  exactudiy ;  but  it  must  be  about  t^-enty 
years  ago,  or  a  little  more.    Let  me  eee.    My 

Johnny  was  bom But  there,  mother  knbws, 

for  she  noticed  at  the  time,  aUd  found  it  was  tbe 
very  day  that  her  first  died.  So  she  naturally 
took  to  the  little  thing,  though  she  had  no 
renumeration  for  it ;  but  after  a  few  years  ^sbe*  ' 
got  touched  in  the  head,  and  I  brought  Mary 
home  to  live  with  me." 

This  completed  the  evidence  of  Mrs*  Kiddle. 
She  took  a  second  glass  of  mm;  nibbling  a  rfice 
of  lomon  between  the  sips  for  gentility's  ssfee, 
and  resigned  herself  to  tl^  embraces  of  he«>  easy 
chair.  But  before  he  departed,  Charles  leartied 
where  Mrs.  Oakle  dwelt;  and  though i^peatedly' 
warned  that  the  old  lady  was  too  oraoked,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  cunning,  to  give  toy- in- 
formation, Gharies  determined  to  allow  neither 
her  shrewdness  nor  any  fhioture  to  deter  him 
from  making  the  attempt.  If  the  books  Oon- 
tained  the  name  of  the  little  strangers-hurried 
away,  all  pink  and  unconscious,  from  her 
wretched  mother — ^might  they  not  also  record 
the  date  at  which  she  was  bom?  And  if 
that  should  tally  with  the  day  so  grafv^ly; 
so  solemnly  kept  at  57,  Obeyno-walk,  ever 
since  his  advent  l^ere— tiie  day  evidently  set 
apart  on  his  account,  though  the  anniversary  of 
one  Sabbath  in  May  u>a9  kept  as  his  birthday-*-* 
that  would  be  evidence  enough.  It  would  be 
evidence  enougb  that  Bicbard  Maberly  had'» 
niece,  if  not  a  nephew,  or  even  a  daughter ; 
for  he  could  not  help  associating  that*  wild 
changed  mother  of  whom  Old  Umbrellas  ^ke, 
with  the  wretched  mother  whoso  baby  was  torn 
away  the  rainy  night — and  both  with  the 
solemn-kept  days  at  C&eyne-walk,  which  only 
deep  sorrow  or  remorse  could  keep.  And  then 
in  the  vague  clouds  through  which  he  looked 
as  he  thought  of  these  things,  rose  a  foee  which, 
by  no  ingenuity,  'could  foe  supposed  to  have  to 
do  with  them:  the  dark,  imperial  faoe  of 
Aurelie  Maberly. 

A  hundred  little  circumstances  had  led  up  to 
a  suspicion  something  like  this,  and  the  proof, 
perhaps,  lay  now  in  his  hands,  fie  bade  Mrs. 
Kiddle  an  affectionate  but  hasty  farewell,  pro« 
mising  to  call  again  soon,  for  the  repress  and 
undivided  purpose  of  taking  tea  with  her;  And 
''mind,  Mr.  Charles,"  said  ste/atf  die' attended 
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him  to  the  door,  **  no  brigamy !  Be  buto  tiiere's 
no  brigamy,  whatever  you  do !  I've  children  of 
my  own/'  idie  plaintiyely  added. 

Shall  I  conceal  that  again,  when  Charles  sat 
in  the  quiet  of  his  chambers  after  his  quiet 
tavern  chop;  after  the  vulgar  echoes  of  Mrs. 
Kiddle's  speech  had  done  dying  in  his  ears; 
after  the  printer's  boy,  howling  at  his  gates,  had 
been  dismissed  there&om,  and  he  was  at  peace — 
shall  I  conceal  that,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
still  unexplored  pocket-book,  the  dfiik  imperial 
face  looked  into  his  eyes  from  his  mind  again  ? 
It  arose  vividly-^that  is  to  say,  there  was  meaning 
in  it  deeper  than  usual :  for  memory  will  have  to  do 
with  no  more  flesh  and  blood  than  will  retain  the 
soul  in  it.  Do  the  eyes  that  looked  so  suddenly 
up  to  yours  &om  the  ferns  at  the  flower-show 
live  and  shine  like  gems  for  ever,  while  other 
eyes  that  you  have  seen  often  and  for  hours  are 
dim  and  unwilling  to  be  recalled  ?  The  reason 
is  the  same.  What  are  the  soft  cheeks  of  my 
love,  that  I  remember  them  even  better  than 
her  daintier  Hps  ?  And  as  for  noses,  a  pretty 
nose  is  never  well  remembered — only  a  proud 
nose,  a  strong  nose,  a  naive  nose,  or  a  Uttle  silly 
nose. 

Then  you  think,  perhaps,  because  Aurelie's 
beautiful  face  presented  itself  so  vividly  before 
Charles  Haberly's  imagination,  there  was  that  ex- 
pression on  it  which  we  beheld  when  she  bade  him 
good  night  not  long  since.  Truly  it  was  expressive 
enough,  and  might  have  troubled  the  drcams  of 
any  man,  ever  so  dull.  It  might  have  made  his 
evening's  reflections  very  comfortable,  or  uncom- 
fortable, according  as  his  ear  happened  to  be  in- 
clined to  Love  or  Duty,  or  whatever  may  stand 
lor  them.  But  it  was  not  so.  This  picture  had 
even  more  of  the  woman  in  it ;  it  was  a  newer 
and  a  truer  picture  of  what  may  have  lain  be- 
neath the  tide  in  the  depths  of  her  heart ;  and 
we  oannot  avoid  the  belief  that  within  these  few 
days,  spite  of  the  young  man's  banishment, 
Aurdie  and  he  had  met  again.  If  so,  and  I  at 
least  feel  convinced  of  it,  it  needs  not  the  placid 
eatis&ction  with  which  he  regards  that  newer 
pcture  to  assure  us  that  he  has  fairly  driven  her 
secrets  out  into  open  field. 

*'  Aurelie  Mab^ly,  glorious  woman !"  said  he, 
his  forehead  clouding  over  his  darkening  eyes, 
''  what  is  there  for  us  here  ?  Your  Charlotte, 
perhaps,  that  has  lain  rankling  in  your  heart  so 
long,  with  the  pale  branches  of  unsunned  affec- 
tions, growing  wide,  and  weedy,  and  fruitiess, — 
with  the  passions  and  ambitions  that  twine  in 
with  them,  and  the  memory  of  little  Constance, 
sharp  and  bitter.  And  what,  I  wonder,  for 
me  T 

He  loosened  the  clasps,  drew  forth  some 
dozen  little  papers — memoranda,  letters,  or 
copies  of  letters.  It  did  not  take  long  to  read 
them,  and  they  might  prove  very  interesting  to 
many  readers  if  reproduced  ^bere.  The  letter 
fiam  our  sw««t-inouthed  mether,  so  roundabout 
in  its  desire  to  aVoid  as  muck  pain  aaad  blame  as 


possible  (It  announced  that  dear  Tom  need 
send  no  more  letters  to  the  parsonage  for  Char- 
lotte, for  she  was  not  there),  is  interesting.  So 
is  a  letter  from  Charlotte  herself  to  the  same— 
a  beautiful,  innocent,  foolish  letter,  done  when 
she  was  but  sixteen,  and  her  woman's  spiiit 
scarce  awoke :  only  it  is  It  little  too  painful, 
knowing  what  we  know.  Charles  saw  many 
things  in  it ;  and  when  he  came  to  anoth»  scrap, 
written  in  the  same  hand — the  note  'which 
Harper  Maberly  found  under  the  pillow  she 
slept  on  that  night  at  Long  Acre — ^the  young 
man's  eyes  darkened  still  more,  and  he  said  that 
such  a  mother  might  well  be  his.  When  he 
saw,  or  rather  when  he  heard,  the  soft  innocence, 
like  the  brook  in  the  copse,  rippling  in  this  paper, 
and  the  weary  despair  spread  all  abroad  in  that— 
when  he  perceived  that  this  Charlotte  must  be  she 
whose  baby  was  taken  from  her  afterwards— the 
same  whose  guilt  or  misfortunes  had  changed  her 
into  the  fierce,  proud,  reckless  woman  described  hy 
Harper  the  night  he  died — Charles  Maberly  even 
iffuhed  that  such  a  woman  had  been  his  mother. 
It  would  save  him  the  damnation,  at  least,  said 
he,  of  being  infidel  to  the  faith  of  some  purer 
mother  who  rested  her  reward  in  him — of  bciag 
the  canker  in  the  hopes  which  grew  by  right  in 
a  virtuous  and  gentle  heart.  He  remembered 
what  Old  Umbrellas  had  said  of  his  mothei^s 
eyes  :  how  they  were  once  broad,  and  frank,  and 
full  of  peace ;  and  how  afterwards  they  seemed 
not  so  large,  but  banked  and  guarded.  Hien. 
looking  into  his  own  soul,  he  thought  how  natu- 
ral it  would  be  if  those  fierce  and  guarded  eyes 
had  brooded  over  his  birth  ero  he  was  bom; 
while  as  for  the  broad,  the  peaceful  eyes,  was 
there  not  some  tradition  in  his  mind  of  Bome- 
thing  like  them  top  ? — ^vaguc  as  it  was,  sorrowful 
as  it  was,  as  something  also  once  possessed,  now 
also  forfeited  and  far  off. 

But  it  could  not  be.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  anything  but  this,  in  the  face  of  the 
pocket-book  evidence,  Mrs.  Kiddle's  evidence, 
and  the  evidence  of  circumstances :  The  writer 
of  the  beautiful  foolish  letter  was  also  the  writer 
of  the  sad  despairing  letter;  in  the  fint  she 
wrote  to  a  lover  well  loved — ^in  the  second  she 
appealed  as  to  an  injured  lover  concerning:  h» 
chUd,  not  his ;  the  child  taken  away  snddenlv, 
and  without  her  mother's  knowledge  and  consent, 
was  Hary;  the  name  of  Mary's  father  was 
Maberly ;  and  if  Harper  Maberly  was  not  the 
man,  as  he  plainly  could  not  be,  then  the  solemn- 
kept  duys,  the  anxious  interest  he  had  taken  in 
Charles  himself,  a  hundred  little  matters  not 
here  to  be  detailed,  pointed  directly  to  Richard 
Maberly. 

But  there  was  a  memorandum  in  Harpers 
hand  to  the  effect  that  (**  obliged  by  the  love  I 
had  for  her,  and  because  the  happiness  she  once 
was  to  rae  was  not  less  than  my  grief  for  her 
now,  or  her  own  sorrow,")  he  had  mad^  long  and 
painful  search  for  the  child,  andhadS>U9dii|P  - 
This  was  one  of  the  things  that' s<sggi?T«a  *<«»' 
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Soaibwaxk  ftiends ;  and  how  waa  it  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  '^  Friend/'  said  Charles  to  an  ima- 
ginarj  Old  TJmbrellaSi  sitting  bent  and  abstracted 
at  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  as  in  life  he  used 
to  do^"  the  devil  dropped  him  in  your  path ; 
^ou  picked  him  up;  and  here  I  am!"  And, 
mdeed,  seriously,  that  is  the  only  account  of 
Charlie's  birth,  parentage,  or  origin  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  to  this  day ! 

In  any  point  of  view,  it  is  not  an  improving 
fact  to  learn  that  you  belong  to  nobody.  And  it 
was  with  a  feeling  strangely  compounded  of 
gloom  and  triumph  that  Charles  saw  himself  cut 
off  from  all  the  world — ^as  it  were  at  the  very 
root.  It  was  even  better  than  to  be  the  son  of 
Charlotte,  with  all  her  beauty,  her  old  innocence, 
her  passion,  and  her  guilt.  He  stood  alone  on 
the  earth,  then,  with  his  human  heart!  He 
was  responsible,  then,  to  his  own  soul  only,  and 
to  Whatever  had  cast  it  naked  into  the  world. 

These  were  dark  thoughts  to  think.  Charles 
knew  it ;  but  his  Eheni^  flask  was  at  his  side, 
and  he  thought  on.  Ho  even  laughed  as  he  said 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  be  good  in  this  business, 
and,  on  the  whole,  how  profitable  !  "What  mag- 
nanimity would  the  world  account  it  if,  instead 
of  destroying  these  documents,  of  suppressing 
the  knowledge  which  disproved  his  claim  on 
Bichard  Mabcrly's  fortune  or  affection,  he  laid 
them  open  before  his  patron — ^generously  de- 
clared that  he  himself  was  all  a  vulgar  mistake ; 
that  the  overlooked  Mary  was  the  real  Pure ; 
and  then  accepted  his  abandoned  fortunes  at  the 
hand  of  her  so  willing  love.  There  would  be  a 
noble,  honourable,  high-minded,  generous,  mag- 
nanimous line  of  conduct  for  you !  How  sweetly 
conld  he  repose  on  it  in  private  life !  How 
triumphantly  could  ho  appear  before  his 
patron's  gates,  with  tho  Kiddle  note  and  his 
repentance  in  one  hand,  and  such  an  errand  in 
the  other!  How  would  the  fatted  calf  be 
killed— killed,  killed,  thrice  killed  I  How  hope- 
felly  woidd  thus  be  inaugurated  the  universal 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  in  the  cottage 
wMch  would  be  purchased  and  furnished  for  the 
occasion! 

"  Aurelie ! "  he  cried,  his  eyes  flashing,  partly 
with  Hght  from  the  Rhenish  flask— ''by  thy 
passionate  heart,  that  shall  not  be !  I  will  have 
nothing  I  do  not  win !  And  from  thy  mouth, 
yonng  lioness,  will  I  eat  honey ! " 

While  these  thoughts  were  storming  through 
his  mind,  while  he  spoke  this  aloud,  he  drew  a 
sheet  of  paper  towards  him,  as  with  a  second 
and  independent  mind,  and  wi-ote  rapidly.  They 
were  two  scraps  of  verses ;  the  first — 

**Traihl"  cried  a  voice;  but  her  heart  was  mute: 
It  beat,  and  it  beat,  and  it  wonld  not  hear. 

I^ver  cried  a  voice 

"^^l  again — 

Then  wept  my  love:  oh,  shall  I  be 
As  false  to  him  as  tboa  to  me  — 
"  Th«re,''  teid  he,  a  moment  after  his  last 
^^ttcclamatioii;  < 'I  think  that  wiU  make  tlie 


text  of  two  very  pretty  things ;  and  now  let  us 
have  a  tune.  A  song  to  thine  eyes,  Aurelie. 
But  first,  0  vnne  ctf  the  Bhine!  by  your 
leave.''  He  filled  tho  quaint  glass  again, 
drank,  took  his  violin,  threw  himself  aJong 
a  sofa,  and  forthwith  launched,  with  a  sort  of 
stayed  delirium,  into  a  torrent  of  sweet  sounds. 
It  was  spontaneous,  and  almost  aU  divine; 
though  while  he  played,  and  the  sweeter  as  he 
played,  his  deep  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
vision  of  Aurelie's  fiico :  they  glowed  upon  it, 
as  if  he  were  a  charmer  charming. 


CHAPTER  X. 


AT  MBS.  OAKLES. 


Soao:  time  after,  Charles  became  seriously  in- 
disposed ;  went  down  to  the  village  where  Mrs. 
Oakle  dwelt,  because  the  air  suited  him  so  well; 
stayed  awhile  at  an  inn  there ;  and  firom  thence 
contrived  to  get  himself  transferred  to  Mrs. 
Oakle's  cottage.  How  he  accomplished  this 
transfer  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  For 
thirty  years  the  house  had  been  wrapped  in  a 
mysterious  and  unbroken  seclusion — awM  to 
the  prescient  minds  of  little  girls  with  big 
children  to  nurse,  solemnising  to  the  hearts  of 
young  matrons,  sacred  even  to  old,  initiate,  and 
accustomed  females,  and  embarrassing  to  others 
of  families.  All  these  passed  the  gate  in  grave 
silence,  looking  askance  upon  the  upper  windows,, 
close  curtained  with  dear  motherly  dimity. 

How  I  should  like  to  go  off  into  a  little  dis- 
course on  dimity  !— 

Palo  sorrowful  faces  had  now  and  then  been 
seen  at  these  upper  windows,  or  a  pale  impas- 
sive face  looking  vaguely  abroad  from  a  chink  in 
the  curtains;  but  of  "men-folk"  none  w«re 
ever  known  to  pass  beyond  the  gate.  Have  we 
not  seen  how  William  Kiddle  had  to  go  courting 
Penelope,  a  daughter  of  tho  house,  round  by  old 
Mr.  Miller's  cart?  Judge,  then,  what  arts 
must  have  been  used,  what  enchantments  per- 
formed, before  Mrs.  Oakle  could  be  brought  to 
dream  of  admitting  a  gentleman  invalid  iiito 
her  cottage ;  nay,  into  the  snuggest,  balmiest, 
most  bedimitied  room  of  it!  Judge  of  the 
wonder  of  the  neighboui'H  when  they  found '  it 
out!  Espwjially  a«*  the  old  dame  had  never 
resigned  her  mission ;  but,  in  her  odd,  scrupu- 
lous way,  kept  her  chambers  swept  and  all  pre- 
pared, as  if  for  the  instant  arrival  of  another  fml 
Brooke-street,  or  unfortunate  Spring-ganlens. 

But  Charles's  pmrpose  in  refdding  for  a  while 
at  Mrs.  Oakle's  interesting  cottage  we  know ; 
but  it  was  delayed  for  a  month  or  two  after  it 
was  first  formed.  We  did  not  wait  to  hear  the 
end  of  his  fiddling  in  the  last  chapter,  or  we 
should  have  known  before  that,  as  it  neared 
midnight,  the  stream  of  musio  fiow«d  off  into 
soft  meandoring  talk,  whieh  could  hav«  b^n 
about  nobody  but  Mary.    The  mdsiciim  tfied  to 
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help  it,  but  ho  oould  not .  He  .bogan  again  tfce 
song  to  Aui*clie\s  eyes,  "but  it  would  not  do ;  he 
could*  make  nothing  of  his  fiddle,  except  that 
the  faithful,  sorrowinff^  warning  heart  of  Mary 
was  singing  a 'song  to  nim. 

This  to  Charles  was  impressive  enough  to 
cause  a  revulsion  from  the  high-wrought  feel- 
ings he  had  been  indulging,  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  communicating  to  Aurelie  cdl 
that  he  had  discovered,  coloured  in  his  own 
irtlftd  way.  Nor  could  he  long  endure  the 
restraints  this  new  revulsion  threw  around 
him ;  it  induced  thoughts  and  feelings  which, 
though  never  so  feeble,  he  would  not  bear; 
and  therefore  he  abandoned  himself,  as  an 
alternative,  into  that  ''vortex"  in  which  his 
reput?ation,  his  tastes,  hi^  manners  and  hand- 
some person  had  thrown  him.  It  was  not  till 
winter  ^th  its  gaieties  had  gone,  and  spring 
with  its  q^uietudes  had  come,  that  Charles's  mind 
agtiin  reverted  seriously  to  the  anomalies  and 
imcertaifltlDS  that  surrounded  his  life,  to  Aurelie, 
irt!tti'4o '  Mary. '  He  remembered  his  proposed 
investigation  of  Mrs.  Kiddle's  books ;  and  he 
resolved' to  pur^e  it,  partly  from  reasons  natural 
and  obvious,  and  partly  because  it  would  be 
\'el*^pl(iasant  and  relaxing  to  make  the  acquaint- 
iftice  'bf 'Mrs.  Oakle  and  her  village  on  such  an 
advdntfitc; 

Mean>prliile^  wtat  shall  I  say  of  Aurelie?  A 
vftmsafs  heart  it  is  always  hard  to  expound. 
It  is  hard  to.  account  reasonably  for  what  goes 
ob'^ere  independent  of  reason — goes  on  and 
perseveres  in  defiance  of  reason.  But  it  does 
httT6t)bri  to  be  reasonable,  perhaps,  when  Aurelie 
hid'beMi  carried  so  far  by  her  own  unquiet  soul 
and  Charlie's  natural  instinct  for  playing  the 
d(if31,  thit  a  gush  o^  gratification  should  bum 
ujioh  her  checks  on  reading  the  confirmation  of 
what  ho 'had  already  whispered.  Ho  was  not 
the  nfephew  o^  Richard  Maberly.  The  rebukes 
shb' had  '  given  herself  on  that  score  were  gra- 
tuitMii. '  ff6  >vai5  as  ^trange  to  her  husband's 
bltfod^'peibe  was  strange  to  her  bosom  I  This 
irifbrmation"  started  her  thoughts  to  their  foun- 
datit)ns.'  It  is  impdssible  to  say  what  un- 
giie^s^d  striitai  that  ought  to  have  lain  quiet 
b^OW*,  did  not  crop  up  at  the  shock,  nor  what 
anciettt  ft>iinations,  old  as  Original  Sin,  did 
nbt  'boldly  peep  out.  But,  again,  this  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  her  feelings  when,  on  read- 
ing-'further,  she  learned  that  Richard  Maberly 
was  mistaken,*  not  as  to  Charles  being  his 
ncfph*w,  but  his  son  ;  and  that  Mary  wa«* 
actually  bis  daughter ! 

Our  friend  the  enemy  could  scarcely  conceal 
hife  gratifioation  at  Aurelie's  emotions  when  slio 
came  to  this  portion  of  Charles's  communication. 
It  was  as  if  a  strong  wind  stoimed  through  her 
mind,  tearmg  away  the  manifold  veils  and 
aprons  of  Paradise  in  which  she  had  wrapped  it 
frbm  herself;  and,  leaving  her  naked,  left  her 
sclffce  ashamed.  The  enemy  was  delighted  at 
the  r^bhr^  calmness  with  which  Aurelie  beheld 


her  innennosty  liaxdfy-growa  thoughts,  aitd  m^ 
knowledged  thorn;  and  he  thought  that  with  b 
few  last  suggestions  ha  might  Balely  depart  iemi 
her  counsels. 

''Now  you  comprehend  the  seoret  of  jwa 
neglected  youth,  your  disregarded  affedion. 
This,"  whispered  he,  *'  is  his  daughter:  wbflre  k 
yours  ?  ThiB  is  his  daughter.  She  lores 
Charles,  and  would  rejoice  to  many  hinu 
Under  all  the  circamatances,  will  he  not  bow  be 
glad  to  many  h&r  f  " 

Aurelie  remembered  his  looks  and  word*  on 
the  occasion  of  their  last  interview  at  CSieyne* 
walk ;  not  without  a  sharp  pang  as  she  Feflected 
that  ^en  was  the  hour  of  her  sfldTation,  had  ohe 
only  regarded  it.  Then  was  givea  her  lig^  to 
see  plainly  enough  the  dangers  of  the  pttk  ahe 
was  treading.  She  did  see  them,  pau8ed«  made 
good  resolations ;  wept,  trembled^  and  weai  ^n. 
For,  again,  she  remembered  his  m(»e  pasaioaale 
words  a\id  looks  on  a  certain  oooasion  not  i^ng 
after ;  a  time  of  his  maddest  inspirati^m,  whea 
he  at  length  seized  her  hands,  Btonaed  down  iier 
rebukes  with  burning  words,  and  seareked  her 
bosom  with  his  dark,  glowing  eyes.  And  at  tim 
suggestion  of  marriage  between  Charles  «ad 
Mary  she  said,  ''  That  I  will  not  endoze  !"• 

But,  nevertheless,  when  she  oust  him  oaee 
again  that  winter,  in  society,  she  had  to-endwa 
the  calmest  and  most  oblivious  conduot  in  the 
world.  He  accompanied  her  some  diatenoe 
home,  alone  in  her  carriage,  after  .leaving  tiio 
great  gay  crowd  where  the  lonely  axe  moet 
lonely,  and  the  desolate  mpst  desolate-  iBut 
there  was  no  seizing  of  hands  on^Aa^^ocaiioB, 
and  mute  was  the  voice  that  erst  bewailed- her 
lot  and  his  in  tones  so  deep,  so  pas9iflnGite»  m 
unendurably  resigned.  Aurelie  ^tcKed  her 
solitary  home  that  n^ht  doubly  ioapfe^ed  with 
its  darkness  from  contrast  with  the  gaielsr  aha 
had  just  left>  and  with  a  new  sense  of  hitlenMs. 
He  had  been  dealing  with  her  in  tneaebMsraa 
sport,  unless  his  sudden  indiffier^oe  wiece  loKad 
or  feigned.  Or  no— he  was  now  reeolvAilg  to 
amend  and  secure  his  position,  with  Mr.  Maheily 
by  taking  Mary  to  wife  and  living  wall.  ''.Aad 
I  shall  see  him  settling  down  in  virtaoue  quiet ! 
He  also  will  show  me  an  example  of  domeitiQ 
content!"  said  she. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  there  was  little 
foundation  for  Aurelie's  suspicions.  Chaika 
had,  indeed,  been  dealing  with  her  in  txoabke- 
rous  sport ;  but  it  was  scarcely  that  now.  His 
talk  with  her  that  evening  in  Cheyne-walk  iraa 
treacherous  sport ;  and  so  in  part  was  the  dtore 
momentous  interview  that  afterwards  ooeumd. 
There  was  then  little  sincerity  in  his  etumest* 
seeming  words  and  manner;  it  was  at  lout 
one  half  vanit}%  caprice,  and  the  work  of  siei» 
restlessness.  But  from  tho  time  he  diacq^emi 
for  truth  how  strange  and  isolated  waa  hia  posi- 
tion— ^marked  off  on  all  sides,  as  ho  aeemedi  fima 
the  common  world — this  was  all  chai^ed^  fie 
felt  outlawed  of  life-^-and  o^tlawedf  Ihai^  would 
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be  be;  It  was  for  him  to  make  reprisals  on 
Forttmei  and  the  common  world.  And  then 
Anifelie  TWd  befoi:^  him.  Bnt  helow  these 
feelings  lay  a  more  important  sense  of  Fatality; 
it  snrged  ever  higher  and  higher,  with  a  Yen- 
geonee ;  and  in  this  also  Aurelie  seemed  irre- 
vocably bound. 

So  the  winter  passed  away,  the  spring  came,  and 
Charles  was  at  Mrs.  Oakle's.  He  had  been  there 
two  or  tiiree  weeks;  had  succeeded  in  surprising 
the  information  he  desired  from  Mrs.  Oakle's 
books,  and  finding  the  record  of  Mary's  birth : 
it  did  hiippen  on  the  day  so  solemnly  and  sadly 
kept  at  C^ieyne-walk.  He  had  made  natural  ob- 
servations of  the  pigs  of  the  village,  and  the 
geese ;  there  was  no  more  to  observe ;  and  his 
old  ttirest  returned.  He  thought  and  thought, 
and  brooded  and  brooded,  and  wrote,  and  took 
jwimeys  U>  London,  and  wrote  and  brooded  the 
more  as  often  as  he  came  back. 

At  this  most  opportune  time,  Mary  reap- 
peared ;  and  that  in  a  very  unexpected  manner. 
Charles  had  written  once  or  twice  to  her;  more, 
be  had  not  written  to  her  at  all  for  some  time ; 
and  her  appearance  was  certainly  unexpected  by 
kirn. 

It  was  tlie  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  warm  day, 
and  Chartes  was  not  at  home.  He  was  at  the 
BhM  Dragon  Inn,  up  the  hill;  basking  in  a 
private  room  there,  with  a  charming  view  of 
the  eountry  from  the  window,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  from  the  cellar.  I  say  he  was  basking ; 
atid  00  he  was,  to  look  at,  for  he  lay  at  ease  in 
the  Bunlight  and  the  broad  bay  window ;  though 
1  wffl  admit  that  basking  is  not  the  term  for 
the  dispoedlion  of  his  mind  just  then.  Five 
chimed  the  dock.  Ho  got  up,  and  walked 
moodily  down  the  road  toward  the  cottage. 

At  the  window  of  his  siffiing-room  sat  a  lady, 
her  bennei  on,  her  chin  resting  pensively  on  her 
hand,  waiting  tiU  he  came  in  from  the  Blue 
Dragon.  Charled  saw  the  pretty  bonnet,  and 
fdlt  th^  sad  pensiveness  of  the  face,  a  long  way 
off.  He  hurried  on ;  for,  said  a  voice,  "Can  this 
beAuwMe?"  Suddenly  he  stopped,  absorbed  and 
piinM ;  he  recognised  Mary.  For  her  part,  she 
did  not  fail  to  observe  the  quick  change  in  his 
manner ;  bnt  she  smiled  for  all  that,  and  ven- 
tured to  beckon  him  with  her  beautiM  hand. 

"Mary!"  he  exclaimed,  h'astening  into  the 
room,  "w^hatput  it  into  your  little  head  to 
come  hefe  ?" 

**I  came  to  see  you,  Charles,"  she  replied, 


'*  To  see  me  ?"  he  repeated,  a  little  suspicious 
of  the  object,  as  well  he  might  be.  But  her 
blushing  fece,  her  grave,  tender  eyes,  where 
mtte  thto  in  his  own  heart  the  memory  of  old 
times  deemed  to  be  recorded  for  his  reading,  reas- 
sured hinr.  Painful  it  was,  too,  to  be  so  reassured. 
A  littk  kfts  innocence,  a  little  less  faithfulness, 
a  imu  less  tenderness,  would  have  rendered  so 
muih  leMhis  belf-reproach.  "  To  see  me  ?"  he 
•aidj -^Ife'Wair  not  worfli'  your  trouble,  dear 


Mary  *"  and  he  kissed  her  hand  with  an  almost 
touching  humility.  He  saw  and  remembexod  so 
many  things. 

Kot  worth  your  trouble ;  we  shall  see,  said 
her  heart,  hopefolly  and  quietlv. 

"  But  I  forget  that  you  are  fatigued  and  need 
ever-so-much  refreshment.  Mrs.  Oakle !"  Here 
appeared  the  little  restless  black  eves,  tho 
lavender  gown,  and  the  delicate,  professional- 
looking  hands,  still  as  white  and  small,  almost, 
as  a  cMld's.  "  Be  good  enough  to  make  tea  for 
this  lady  immediately;  and,  meanwhile,  bring 
me  the  hamper  that  came  this  mornings  will 
you?" 

Few,  Mrs.  Oakle,  good  soul !  was  more  eccen- 
tric than  ever.  Age  had  increased  her  pecu- 
liarities ;  and  during  the  single  hour  that  Mary 
had  been  in  her  house  her  ftissing  knew  no 
bounds.     Charles  did  not  guess  that. 

""Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  complacently 
regarding  Mary,  and  girding  up  her  loins  with 
her  apron  strings;  "I'm  very  partikler  about 
tea!" 

*'  But  you  will  let  us  have  some,  I  suppose  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know  about  that.  Well,"  she  re- 
sumed, nodding  good-naturedly  at  Mary,  after 
a  pause,  filled  in  by  the  fair  girl's  look  of 
amused  surprise  and  Charlie's  annoyance. 
"Well,  I  don't  mind.  FU  let  you  have  ii^;" 
and  with  another  confidential  nod  to  Mary  she 
left  the  room. 

"What  a  funny  old  woman!"  exclaimed 
Mary,  laughing  low. 

"  Mad,  my  love.  Quito  harmless,  you  know, 
but  quite  mad.  Shan't  lot  her  come  in  any 
more." 

Mary  still  laughed  tiU  Charles  got  to  "  my 
love,"  and  a  little  longer;  but  tho  rest  of  the 
laugh  was  not  good,  and  her  eyes  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  observe  the 
change,  though — ^not  in  her  voice ;  and  as  for 
the  change  in  her  eyes,  he  accounted  for  that 
because  he  was  engaged  looking  into  them  to 
see  what  it  was  that  gave  her  presence  such  an 
influence  over  his  spirit.  It  was  the  same  in- 
fluence— always,  at  all  times;  and  powerful  over 
all  circumstances.  He  set  it  down,  to  the  force 
of  old  association;  and  forthwith  began  to  bo 
absorbed  in  a  sweet  oblivious  rest,  exactly  such 
as  tho  guilty  and  unfortunate  enjoy  in  the 
drowsy  moments  of  tho  morning  before  they  are 
well  awake.  He  was  again  dear  Charlie,  as  of 
old.  Ho  went  back  seven  strides  into  the  past 
before  tea  came  on,  and  was  once  more  the  good 
boy  we  first  knew  him.  Mary  herself  became 
infected  with  the  old  innocent  nonsense;  and 
started  to  find  her  errand  forgot,  and  her  head 
and  his  thrust  all  among  the  bow-pots,  engaged 
in  thinking  and  talking  the  merest  rubbish  in 
the  world. 

Susan  with  the  tea  checked  her ;  but  for  all 
her  pensiveness  and  sadness,  and  the  thought  of 
what  she  should  say,  she  could  not  hdip  feeling 
a  very  big  delight  at  filling  Charlie's  cup ;  ai^d 
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was  that  piece  of  sugar  enough,  and  shouldn't 
she  cut  him  just  a  Httle  piece  from  that  nice 
loaf  that  came  in  the  hamper.  And  what  a  nice 
little  house!  How  snug,  how  happy,  how 
quiet,  how  contented,  though  ever  so  poor ! 

But  the  time  passed.  It  had  already  grown 
dusk — 0  the  dusk ! — it  was  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  coach  started  at  half-past.  She  rose  hur- 
riedly, put  on  her  bonnet  (I  forgot  to  say  with 
what  a  pretty  confidence  she  took  it  off,  and  did 
up  her  hair  before  the  old  ebony-framed  looking- 
glass),  and  went  out  with  Charles. 

"What  is  the  time  now,  Chaiies:^*  she 
thoughtfully  asked. 

'*A  quarter  past  seven,"  he  answered,  be- 
ginning at  last  to  wonder  what  could  bring  her 
down  to  stay  so  short  a  time. 

"  A  quarter  past !  And — and  I  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  I  forgot !  What  shall  I 
do?" 

"I'll  go  to  town  with  you,  and  we  can  talk 
on  the  way." 

"  But  won't  there  be  some  bothering  people  in 
the  coach  ?" 

"Well,  don't  go  by  the  coach,  Mary.  The 
Blue  Dragon  keeps  a  fly  that  will  take  you 
safer.  It  is  always  at  my  service,  and  will  be 
no  expense  at  all,  my  love." 

Again  my  love !  Mary  did  not  quite  believe 
the  Blue  Dragon  so  generous  as  to  keep  a  car- 
riage at  Charles's  service,  free  of  charge;  but 
because  he  had  been  kind  enough  to  say  so,  and 
because  he  had  again  said  "my  love,"  these 
were  additional  reasons  why  she  should  stay 
and  speak  her  errand  out. 

Charles  understood  her  assent  in  her  silence, 
and  turned  off  down  the  road  with  her.  Then 
they  came  to  a  broad  lane ;  and  in  the  broad 
lane  was  a  stile,  over  which  they  clambered  into 
a  narrow  lane.  There  was  a  good  English  hedge 
to  the  left ;  to  the  light  a  trench,  bordered  with 
a  row  of  close-grown  beeches.  It  was  a  lane 
little  frequented,  and  their  feet  rustled  in  the 
high  grass  that  grew  on  either  side.  The 
rustle  of  grass  at  your  feet  of  an  evening  is  a 
good  thing.  Presently  they  came  to  a  hay-rick, 
partly  cut ;  and  there  they  turned  off,  and  came 
out  on  a  wide  and  open  common. 

Hitherto  no  more  had  been  said ;  for  lanes  are 
best  to  be  silent  in.  But  now  they  were  on  the 
open  common  there  was  little  more  disposition  to 
speak.  Charles  had  lapsed  again  into  his  deli- 
cious^ oblivious  rest,  and  Mary  was  thinking 
what  to  say :  besides,  the  common  was  too  like 
St.  George's  Fields,  and  the  dusk  was  deepening 
into  dark. 

At  length  Maiy  ventured.  "  Charles,"  she 
•aid,  in  a  low  voice,  and  leaning  a  little  more  on 
his  arm,  "  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?" 

"  I  am  happier  than  to  think  at  all.  But  now 
you  have  broken  the  speU,  what  is  it  you  wished 
to  say  to  me,  Mary  ?" 

She  took  a  hurried  step  forward,  and  was 
igtin  silent. 


"Is  it  to  reproach  me  for  my  faithlees  ua* 
kindness  toward  you  ?" 

"No,  Charles,"  she  answered,  becoming  grave 
all  at  once.  "ITot,  at  least,  as  you  mean— to 
reproach  in  order  to  recal  your  love.  Tor 
before  I  left  home  to-day,  I  deliberately  re- 
nounced  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  :"  ho  asked,  astonished, 
and  would  have  stopped  to  look  into  her  face. 
But  she  walked  hurriedly  on  with  her  head 
turned  aside,  and  would  not  be  looked  at. 

"  I  deliberately  renoimoed  it,"  she  repeated; 
"though  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  have  not  loved 
you  well  enough  even  to  make  such  an  effort  as 
this  to  retain  your  affection.  It  was  my  right  f 
she  said.  "You  promised,  and  gave;  it  was 
my  only  possession ;  and  I  know  that  my  love 
was  four  best  gift,  great  as  you  are!"  She 
burst  at  once  into  a  little  angry  passion  of  tears. 

For  the  first  time  Charles  fully  realised  this 
last  truth.  He  had  been  too  long  aocustomed 
to  her  love ;  she  gave  it  too  unreservedly,  and 
ho  took  it  for  granted  as  a  thing  that  belonged 
to  liim.  And  he  did  not  know  at  length  how 
fnueh  of  him  was  Mary's  love,  till  he  saw  it 
about  to  bo  withdrawn,  and  the  little  that  could 
remain. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  this  must  not  be.  Vhat 
you  say  is  truth.  I  acknowledge  it — ^you  know 
I  have  acknowledged  it  before.  And  I  eaj 
again  that,  whatever  may  be,  you  have  been  tl» 
only  light  and  the  only  truth  to  me." 

"  Ah,  Charles,  that  is  a  barren,  a  cold  assur- 
ance. It  might  satisfy  an  angel's,  but  never  a 
woman's  heart." 

She  was  again  calm  and  he  was  still.  They 
walked  a  little  way  in  silence,  and  then  Mary 
continued : 

"No,  it  is  purely  for  your  sake  that  1  aai 
here.  I  mode  this  resolution  wholly  to  renounce 
the  hopes  I  may  have  foolishly  indulged,  hopes 
that  nothing  shall  renew — Charles!  Charles! 
do  not  interrupt  me — that  you  may  be  sure  I 
am  not  governed  oven  by  tlie  selfishness  of  a 
woman's  affection.  I  tear  my  hopes  away— 
they  were  not  many — that  you  may  see  I  re- 
proach you  only  for  your  sake.  * '  See,"  she  saii 
with  her  trembling  voice,  "  how  unworthy  it 
was  of  you  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  a  poor 
girl  like  me  !  You  knew  how  long  I  had  loved 
you — ^how  humbly  I  loved  you — how  I  had 
nobody  else  to  love.  You  knew  that  between 
the  remembrance  of  what  we  used  to  be  to  each 
other,  even  when  children " 

Here  she  choked  considerably ;  but  she  plucked 
up  heart  and  began  again. 

"  You  know  that,  between  the  remembrance  of 
that  time  and  your  own  assurances,  I  would  sot 
listen  to  the  fear  that  you  were  too  much  above 
me,  and  came  to  trust  that  I  should  not  ho  de- 
ceived at  last,  for  all  your  wayward  heart.  But 
you  broke  that  trust— broke  it,  and  restored  it 
and  broke  it  and  broke  it  a^ain.  Charks,  it  ^^ 
orud !    It  would  have  been.cruel  jto.any  Womw 
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tliftt  loved  you — it  was  Soublj  orUel  to  me,  so 
dependent  and  alono.  Dear  Charlie*'— she 
looked  into  his  face  for  the  first  time  on  the 
commoni  glided  her  linked  arm  along  his  till 
l&eir  han£  toudied,  and  said — '^  Dear  Charlie, 
consider  it !  Consider  how  cmel  and  unworthy 
it  was  J  and  for  your  own  sake,  for  your  own 
honour,  do  not  make  sport  of  a  poor  girl's  happi- 
ness any  more !" 

Charles  answered  nothing.  Ho  hardly  knew 
that  he  had  been  doing  all  this ;  and  when  it 
was  reyealed  to  him,  it  was  as  if  infernal 
fires,  battened  down  within,  leaped  gaily  up  to 
Bhow  the  cause.  Again  the  terrible  thought 
s^ept  like  a  fume  from  the  infernal  fires  across 
his  mind — '*  It  is  of  no  use :  fore-doomed,  fore- 
damned.    It  is  the  price  of  my  success." 

Darkly  brooding,  he  answered  nothing.  Mary's 
anxious  little  heart  stopped,  that  she  might  not 
fail  to  hear  a  whisper  or  observe  a  sign ;  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dim  horizon,  and  she 
hiffdly  knew  what  he  thought. 

"  / have  forgiven  you,  Charles,"  she  said.  "  I 
have,  sincerely !  and  now  (disengaging  her  arm) 
I  must  beg  your  forgiveness  in  return." 

"  Mine,  Mary !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  Charles !  I  could  not  help,  I  could  not 
help  it,"  she  repeated,  more  deeply  agitated  than 
ever.  "  It  was  before  I  taught  myself  to  resign 
you,  and  it  was  my  love  that  made  me  a  spy. 
What  secrets  have  you  with  Mrs.  Maberly  ?" 

He  stood  thunderstruck,  and  then  turned  back 
in  the  direction  they  came  from. 

"  Is  it  true?  can  it  be  true  ?"  she  continued  in 
a  voice  betraying  a  certain  awe  as  well  as  agony. 

"  Mary,  it  is  true,"  he  answered,  in  a  deep, 
dogged  tone.  "  And  now  curse  me  and  leave 
me  to  my  guilt." 

"  Oh,  why  will  you  talk  as  if  the  good  way 
were  not  as  open  to  you  as  to  all  the  world  ? 
Charles !  my  love  ! "  cried  the  dear  girl,  catching 
his  hand  importunately,  "  remember  she  speaks 
to  you  who  kuows  you  best.  Save  yourself 
from  these  bitter  moods,  or  they'll  destroy  you  ! 
Give  me,  in  return  for  the  happiness  you  have 
broken,  the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  it  wm 
worth  my  trouble  to  come  so  far  to  see  you.  It 
is  not  too  late !  I  know  it  is  not  too  late ! 
There  is  time  for  you  to  break  off,  and  save  your 
8onl  and  hers  too.  Think  of  that,  Charles — and 
hers  too.  ^  The  way  is  plain  ! " 

"  It  is  dark  to  me." 

He  spoke  in  so  hoUow,  hard,  and  dry  a  tone, 
that  Mary  resigned  herself  to  despairing  silence. 
Her  little  heart  was  breaking ;  his,  darkening 
and  darkening;  and  so  they  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  common.  But  they  held  together 
nevertheless,  their  arms  close  linked ;  so  it  was 
clear  there  was  a  little  hope  yet  left  in  one  heart, 
and  a  little  clinging  to  the  light  in  the  other. 

Many  minutes,  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  so 
passed;  busy  minutes  they  were.  For  at 
length,  just  as  calmness  began  to  return  to  her, 
the  sileiiee  seemed  to  deepen  between  them. 


The  rigid  aim  of  Charles  dropped;  and  she  heard 
him  whispering  to  the  dim  horizon  strange 
words.  She  looked  up  anxiously ;  his  face  was 
fallen  frdm  its  stem  hardness,  and  guilt,  fear, 
despair  traversed  it  with  swift  wings.  He  Was 
saying  an  old  Latin  chant — fiery,  terrible ;  and 
his  voice,  though  he  whispered,  rose  and  fell 
with  the  words  till  they  sank  and  trembled  in  a 
last  imploring  line.  Mary  knew  nothing  of 
Latin,  but  it  was  all  the  same.  The  dread,  the 
abasement,  the  imploring  of  the  whispered  words 
interpreted  themselves ;  and  a  big  wave  of  re- 
joicing emotion  washed  away  her  troubles  and 
her  consciousness  at  once.  With  ?ter  little  hand 
she  had  turned  him  aside,  and  may  be  the  way 
was  now  made  plain  for  evermore. 

From  the  sweet  stupor  of  this  thought  she 
awoke  to  speak  calmly  about  how  beautiftil 
were  the  shadows  there  under  the  trees;  for 
the  moon  was  rising.  And,  talking  of  trees, 
Charles  could  point  out  how,  Hke  a  sentinel, 
stood  that  solitary  elm  upon  the  hill,  signalling 
the  rising  wind  or  the  coming  rain  to  the  trees 
in  the  vale.  And  so  again  they  crossed  the 
common  in  such  talk  as  this — peace  returned, 
nothing  declared,  and  all  understood. 

But  the  subject  came  round  again,  and  Charles 
spoke  so  gratefully  and  earnestly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  the  time.  "  Mary,"  he 
said,  **  what  do  I  not  owe  you  ?  There  is  no- 
thing in  me  the  world  admires  that  I  am  not 
conscious  I  first  drew  from  you.  There  is  no- 
thing in  me  the  good  abhor  which  is  not  con- 
stantly covered  with  the  rebuke  of  your  pre- 
sence. The  remembmnce  of  your  name  alone 
has  saved  me,  after  all,  from  many  a  folly — 
many  a  sin ;  and  if  I  ever  did  well,  it  came  of 
thinking  of  your  sweet  face.     How  is  it  ?" 

"Can't  tell!"  she  answered,  with  a  happy 
little  laugh. 

"And  I  have  offended,  grieved,  and  out- 
raged you !  Never  mind !  To-night,  to-night 
seals  all!  I  have  resolved.  Vith  your  help 
and  forgiveness  I  will  fight  a  good  fight  yet,  and 
aU  shall  be  weU." 

There  was  something  Mary  had  forgotten.  She 
looked  grave  again  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
"  There's  one  enemy,  then,  that  you  must  kill 
directly." 

"  Who— what  is  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  only  a  foreigner,"  she  answered, 
covering  her  embarrassment  with  a  show  of 
playfulness. 

"  Wine  !"  said  Charles,  bitterly. 

"Ah,  you  had  resolved  already  then !  Oh,  if 
you  would  only !" 

"By '' 

"  Charles,  Charles !  you  shall  not  swear !" 
cried  she,  earnestly.  His  hand  was  partly 
raised,  and  his  wild  manner  all  returned. 

"  Mary,  I  will !"  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  by 
the  hand.  "This  runlet  shall  be  to  me  ^e  river 
of  deafli ;  it  is  narrow  enough,  and  as  ea^  to 
leap ;  and  standing  by  it  I  s^ear "  Mary 
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stood  appailed  to  hear  h»w  ho  swore  he  wonld 
never  taste  wine  agai)ft. 

"Oh!  what  a  char^  there  is  upon  your 
conscience  now,  dear  Charles !" 

"  Conscience.  I  havn't  enengh  to  hear  such 
a  resolution:  I  hare  only  a  Httle  light  that 
never  appears  except  to  reproach  me  with 
the  sands  on  which  I 'founder.  You  are  my 
conscience ;  and  that  is  why  I  held  you  by  the 
hand.  And  now  jump,  dear  Mary."  He  passed 
his  arm  round  her,  and  together  they  leapt  over 
the  liTulet  easy  to  leap— -the  stream  that  re- 
presented the  river  of  death. 

As  Mary  alighted,  a  vi<^ent  shudder  passed 
over  her ;  and  the  village  elock  struck  ten ! 

**  Ten  o'clock !"  she  cried,  in  alarm. 

He  stooped  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her 
feet ;  the  dew  was  heavy,  and  her  delicate  little 
shoes  were  toturated.  "Mary,  my  dear  girl! 
you  will  die  of  cold !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
ofttds?" 

"I  did*  not  notice  it,''  she  quietly  said, 
shuddering  again.  "3ut  how  shall  I  get 
home?" 

"  Lotuis  rtm  to  the  Dragem,  end  then  we  will 
se^."  Thby  jodiied  hiands,  and  he  made  her  run 
at  a  brisk  rate  till  they  came  to  the  inn.  The 
carnage  always  at  OhsErles'tt  service  was  hired 
two  hours  before,  and  would  not  return  that 
night: 

Mary  looked  blflmlk  and  terrified. 

'"You  imist  stop  ait  Mrs.  Oekle's — there's  no 
help  for  it;  and  besides,'  tou  ffmst  get  to  bed 
ditectly.  I  offiu  i^turn  and  sleep  at  the  inn 
when  I  have  pu4  you  in  Susan's  ohai^.  If  the 
old  lady's  mad,  her  daughter  isn't." 

There  really  was  no  help  for  it ;  and  Mary  was 
Tvteary  and  cold ;  and  do  it  was  arranged.  She 
was  bestowed  in  Charles's  xk)om>  and  he  returned 
to  the  Blue  Dragon. 

But  Mary  e»aid  not  go  to  bed  yet.  Susan 
chafed  her  feet,  aod  oovei^  them  with  a  pair  <^ 
woollen  stockings,  and  her  Mother's  very  best 
shoes.  And  theoL  Maiy  sat  by  the  window, 
looking  at  the  moonshine,  and  thinking  over, 
with  a  grateful  but  utill  sorrowM  mind,  the 
events  of  the  day.  What  women  will  brood, 
what  they  will  dream  at  such  an  hour,  when 


tiiey  love  as  Mary  loved,  and  fear  as  she  feared, 
and  hope — alas  for  it ! — ^as  she  hoped,  begafled 
the  later  hours  of  the  night.  But  what  oonld 
rob  her  of  the  happiness  of  having  saved  him— 
though  and  indeed  she  saved  him  not  for  hen^. 
Eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock  chimed.  Still 
Mary  sat  by  the  window — she  had  so  much  to 
dream  about.  Then  she  thought  nke  ought  to^ 
to  bed ;  and  began  to  prepare  accordingly.  fiSie 
was  just  laughing  because  she  looked  so  fonnT 
in  Mrs.  Oakle's  cap — ^under  the  borders  of 
which  she  had  tucked  her  hair  quite  beautiful, 
I  am  sure — ^when  the  blood  was  startled  in  her 
limbs  by  a  voice  from  the  street.  Was  it 
Charles's  voice  ?  Was  he  singing  ?  The  sound 
smote  her  to  the  heart.  She  went  to  the  ^• 
dow,  and  softly  lifted  it.  The  moon  was  ahining 
brilliantly;  and  Charles  passed  that  instant 
He  did  not  look  up,  as  he  marched  rapidly  on; 
but  Mary  saw  his  face  clear  in  the  moonlight— 
if  not  by  its  own  light ;  for  it  positively  glowed 
with  excitement — and  wine !  He  lifted  his  bared 
head  proudly,  and  sang  aloud.  ^' Brave  my 
heart !    he  sang : — 

Brave  my  heart !  why  let  her  jQcc; 

If  she  will  not  dwell  with  thee — 

Or  her  voice  is  still  to  be 

Anathema  eternally. 

Oat,  Tile  Light !  by  which  we  see 

Only  when  'tis  vain  to  see  I 

Brave  my  heart !  if  t^sm  the  day 

Be  Bgyptiau  dark  alwpy. 

Shall  we,  when  the  day  is  done. 

Stand  rebak^d  of  the  snn  ? 

Shall  we  dread,  as  n^ht  !s  nigh, 

Bloody  threatenings  in  the  sky  ? 

Brave  my  heart,  it  sbaU  noi  be ! 

We'll  bo  gay,  for  we  are  free ; 

And  the  l^end  aBsollzie  tliQc ! 
What  he.  said  on  the  common  about  the  little 
light  flashed  across  Mary's  mind ;  and  she  knew, 
therefore,  that  it  was  of  his  ConsoiencQ/he  san; 
that  mad  song.  Every  word  knel^ei  clear  aod 
heavy  in  her  ears;  but  she  watched  and-liatcDed 
till  the  last  fidnt  sound  expired.  Then  taming 
from  the  window  a  countenance  blank,  and 
wWte,  and  rigid  as  stone,  "Farewell  !*'  rfifc'sail, 
and  dropped  her  hands,  and  swooned  whe^  die 
I  stood. 
'  fTo  he  concMed  tit  our  next  J 
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THsni:  is  a  wel^known  and  often-quoted  passage 
of  Jef&ey's,  in  which  he  takes  stock  roughly  of 
OUT  aooumnlating  literail»re,  and  speculates  upon 
the  judicious  economy  which  an  exasperated 
posterity  will  have  to  exercise,  in  selecting  its 
inteUeotoal  food.  He  suj^ioses  that  onor  children 
at  the  — th  remove  may  have  been  reduced  to 


tlie  necessity  of  submitting  <mr  "ftivottrites  to  s 
process  of  distillation,  and  bott£ng  off  the  easettce 
for  use.  Hoitfiagines  a  library  efftwstktoil^ 
of  standsrd  poets— jwst  as  if  domeCfearlesKaight 
of  A.D.  2000,  should  publish  "  T#t)  miliutei«w 
a  half  (a-pieec)  with  the  Be6l  Anthorif  . , 
JeSrey  was.  wiong.      The   fwrftaj^'^P***^ 
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"long  chalks;''  and  though  ever^"  five  years 
on  so  has  its  literary  ftshi^,  the  soul  of  tho 
world  is  ju^ty  aod  what  is  good,  however  fer- 
gotten  £»r.a  time,  is  not  dead  hut  sleepeth.  Pret 
not  thyself  therefore  hecause  an  evil-doer  like 
Dobbs  is  lord  of  the  asoendant  for  his  little 
puppy-dog's  day;  neither  be  thou  envious  be- 
cause Snobbs  hais 


HI  third'  editioik  in  thepreao. 


h  not  the  "Omnipresence  of  Stupidity,"  by 
Eobertulus  Mountflummery,  in  its  twenty- 
eighth,  and  "  Proverbial  Verbosity,"  by  Bark- 
ing Fupper,  in  its  eighteenth  edition,  besides 
being  published  gorgeously  illustrated,  and  also 
"  for  the  use  of  Schools  ?"  Is  it  not  so  ?  We 
bdiere  it  is.  Yet  are  we  prepared  to  depone 
befdre  any  magistrate  in  a  "  solemn  and  sincere 
Declaratioil  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  intituled  an  Act  to  repeal  an  Act,  &c.,  &c., 
fof  the  better  prevention  of  extra-judicial  oaths 
and  affidavits,"  that  we  have  read  Shakspeare 
witbin  the  week ! 

The  four  names  which,  in  the  eye  of  that 
vague  and  respectable  individual,  the  "  General 
Reader,"  stand  for  the  literature  of  our  own  day, 
are  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray. 
They  have  aJl  had  the  largest,  most  intelligent, 
most  appreciative  audiences  that  ever  men  of 
letters  were  fhvoured  with,  and  they  have  all 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  modern  babits  of 
thought  and  of  writing.  Yet  three  of  the  four 
have  lived  to  see  the  tide  turn,  to  have  arith- 
metically-minded critics  count  over  the  bay- 
leaves  in  their  crowns  and  say  "  One  or  two  too 
many !"  Thackeray  is  at  this  moment  at  peri- 
helion, and  has  been  praised  by  implication,  if 
not  openly,  at  the  expense  of  dear  Charles 
Di(4ens — ^too  often,  we  happen  to  think.  Car- 
lyfe  wid  Macanlay  have  both  learned  of  late,  in 
cottipanjr  Vi^ii  Ettssell  and  Palnierston,  that 

,  ^     ., ,  .  'the  .presence  of  perpetual  change 
,'   ■    '       ]Cs  ever  on  the  earth, 

an  j  also  in  th^  periodicals  and  newspapers.  But 
it  .i^  a.vuilgaf  error  to  suppose  that  tibey  smasb 
chinmey  ornaments,  or  refuse  reasonable  suste- 
nance, when  an  unfavouzablc  allusion  is  made  to 
their  writings  in  the  public  prints.  They  are 
wiser  and  better  men  for  it,  and  show  it  to  any 
friend  who  may  happen  to  be  present,  after 
which  they  both  laugh  consumedly  and  talk  of 
things  in  general.  This  statement  is  authorised, 
and  contradiction  is  defied. 

If  the  living  on  this  side  of  the  Styx  take 
matters  so  coolly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  literary  population  of  Hades  complain 
^o^g  tb^iuaelves  of  poai^umous  neglect  and 
mi^a^y^oi^tim.  But  we  thijok  the  readers  of 
th&  writers  qf  the  eighteenth  ceatuiy  might 
shfiw.g^  Qf^nse.  for  complaint  It  is  the 
^^on . .  just  .  now  to. .  revile  the  eighteentb 
century,  and  ^iJfti^  exofedingly  the  Elisabethan 
andjCci^mjvi^Uaft  timus.     V^fl^the  eighteenth 


eentury  was  bad  enough,  we  dare,  si^^  but 
perhaps  no  worse  than  its  neighbours,  one 
of  whom  happens  to  be  the  nineteeiith.  TJtat 
will  come  in  for  its  turn:  of  nbuse  and  su»* 
representation  by^-and-'bye,/  andj  critics  like  those 
who  now  cry  "  miserable  expediency"  and  **  de- 
solating negations''  when  the  pnevious  eentury 
is  mentioned,  will  then  |dant  thorns  and  thistles 
on  the  grave  of  this,  saying,  **  Shoddy  and  Veneer, 
Chicory  and  Bepreaentative  Institutioos-^thank 
Heaven,  we  ain't  our  ^:andfather8 !" 

We  maintain  that  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a  respectable  century,  and  puoduced  some,  decent 
fellows — one  of  wheia  was  Wujxui  Pausy,  of 
the  good-humoored  nose  and  eyea^  and  the 
cocked-hat,  and  theeverlastiilg  fishing-rod ;  who 
wrote  some  of  the  mont  useful  of  bcsioks ;  a»d 
missed  a  bishopric  beoauae  ho  wrote  a  paragrapli 
about  pigeons*  Of  him  we  pir^poseto  discourse 
a  little.  .V 

We  have  written  thus  far  playfully ;  butwes 
mean  what  we  have  written  im  all  seiionsoieBs. 
The  popular  tendency  to  depreciate  the  eighte^ntii 
century  is  about  as  intelligent  and  informed.. as 
the  popular  admination  of  ^  Carlyle-^hat  is,  it  is 
altogcti^er  superficdal  and  parrot^like^  The  great- 
crowd  of  Hr.  Caiiyle'a  admireins  havenever  pene- 
trated beneath,  the  sur&ee  of  this,  writings,  never 
got  beyond  his  msi'vellomsly  p(»werf oil  amd  atirrin^ 
style.  If  they  knew  his  real  "  doctrine,"  they 
would  turn  and  xend  him*  The  .safety  of  a  pto- 
phet  sueh  as  ho  is  io  p^ry  and  ^nigpoaa.  Pro- 
pound his  ideas. in  the  strict  logieal  form  ito  tbe 
million  who  swear  by  him^  and  make  wide  their 
phylacteries  of  his  dark  sayings/  aaad  you.  will,  be  . 
voted  an  idiot,  or,  what  i»  worse,  a  siibvecstve 
scoundrel. 

We  say  this  is  nospirit  of  exaggeration,  und 
assert  that  the  mass  of  **  re8{)iectable"  and  *^iar 
telligent"  depredators  of  Paley  kne^  as  inufeh 
about  his  writingis  as  the  admiiNars  ^f  •  Carlyle 
know  of  his.  How  manyof  the  reaidkeira  <>£  tbi» 
paper  are  aware  wihat  Faley's  xoi^ral  sgrstem 
really  was,  or  understasii  his  doctrine  of 
<<  general  oonaoquences?^'  ^'Oh,''  says  ^bb,. 
''Paley's  doctrine  was  liiat  <of  £hcpedieticy-*r 
every  schoolboy  knows  thai^l"  And  opening  tbe 
Philosophy,  he  lays 'his  finger  upon  thlt  ob^ 
noxious  word,  and  dismisses  the  subject  with 
about  as  much  knowledge  of  it  ad  the  little  girl 
had  of  Presbyterianism  when  she  took  the 
centipede  in  the  garden  for  a  votary  of  that  faith. 
Over  and  over  again  are  we  asked,  when  poor 
Paley  is  found  on  our  reading-stand,  why  we 
read  him?  **Who  reads  Psdey  now-o'-days? 
Eighteenth  Century  Selfish  school  of  Morals — 
Bundle  him  off  with  Locke,  Condillac,  Hartley, 
Priestly,  and  tbfi  whole  list  of  SeiSL^ualist  Philo^ ' 
sophers."  JBut  the  foot  isi  we  cannot  aifiord  toi 
bundle  him  off.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the 
&ct  that  the  Catholic  reader  is  the  only 
reader  who  knows  liia  businesa.  But  we  do 
say,  we  find  in  Paley  sueh  a  treasury  of 
shrewd  ^hscrv^tion^  of  quiet  hwnouiV'  of  di^r, 
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inoieive  logio,  and  of  pellucid  Snglish,  tiiat  we 
must  dedine  relegating  him  to  the  lumber-room. 
These  are  the  days  of  dogmatinn,  of  ''  atter- 
aaces ;"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  beaitieBt  enjoy- 
ment of  writers  like  John  Kuskin,  ^Francis 
Newman,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  we  sometimes  cry  out,  like 
the  Scotchmen,  who  languished  for-''  one  hour  of 
Dundee,'^  Oh  for  five  minutes  of  the  Syllogism ! 
Commend  us  even  to  Babbaka, — 

Barbara,  Oelarent,  Darii,  Fcfrio,  qooqno  prima, 
Ccesare,  Cameatrea*  Festino,  Barooo— ^ 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  by  way  of  respite  from 
this  eternal  dictation !  Then  Butler  and  Paley 
•ome  to  our  rescue,  and  we  make  up  our  mindi9 
in  common  gratitude  to  write  a  Eaid  about 
thorn,  or  one  of  them.  Let  us  say  a  little  about 
Faley,  as  well  as  about  his  works. 

It  has*  been  observed — ^we  remember  seeing 
the  thing  very  boldly  and  forcibly  put  in  a 
leader  in  the  ixamimr  some  years  ago— that  no 
profession  furnishes  so  large  a  quota  of  shame- 
iol  offenders  against  social  propriety  as  the 
elerical.  Ceiiainly  it  seems  to  us  no  profession 
has  ftanishcd  so  many  wits  and  hon-vivanU. 
Said  Luther, 

Who  loves  not  Woman,  Wine,  and  Song 
Bemaioa  a  fool  his  whole  life  long  ; 
and  his  teaching  has  been  pretty  generally  fol- 
lowed by  Protestant  clergj'men,  at  least  as  far 
as  wine  is  concerned.  We  have  always  found 
these  gentlemen  the  most  delicate  of  connoisseurs 
in  all  that  comes  £rom  the  grape ;  and  one  of  the 
most  vivid  images  in  the  halls  of  our  memory  is 
that  of  a  grey-headed  old  rector  flaming  up  with 
indignation  at  the  loss  of  a  small  case  of 
LachrymtB  Chriati,  which  everybody  but  him- 
self had  forgotten — ^it  had  lain  fifteen  years 
in  a  cellar,  and  was  at  last  smothered  in  the 
rubbish  of  some  demolished  houses  in  the 
city.  The  old  gentleman,  of  whom  no  one 
had  heard  for  years,  suddenly  turned  up, 
making  affectionate  inquiries  after  his  half- 
dozen  of  the  "  warm  south  ;*'  and  highly  spiced, 
though  somewhat  unsanctified,  was  tiie  oration 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  denounce  Metropolitan 
Improvements  as  soon  as  he  found  his  treasure 
buried,  with  a  handsome  suite  of  offices  over  it 
by  way  of  mausoleum.  Let  some  one  "  write  a 
book,"  mlicet,  a  Biographical  Gallery  of  Funny 
Clergymen,  who  have  known — ( Vixere  knowing 
Miowa  ants  Thomas  Binney) — "how  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds."  Let  us  have  a  cata- 
logue raisonnee  of  clerical  jokes,  beginning  with 
the  immortal  pun  Ifhn  Angliy  Bed  Angelic  &c., 
and  coming  down  to  the  best  things  of  Barham 
and  Sydney  Smith.  And  in  the  list,  let  not 
William  Pedey's  smart  sayings  be  forgotten,  nor 
his  cheerful  aavoir-vivre. 

In  Henry's  "  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy" William  Paley  is  placed  between  Fer- 
guson and  Darwin,  and  dose  to  Bentham,  and 
dispoaed  of  in  the  following  terms  :•— 

WttxtAH  Tixxr  (bom  in  1743,  and  dietf  in  1805) 


pablished  his  eekbrated  work  on  Moral  fttkaophT  ii 
1785.  He  agrees  with  Hnme  ia  resolTUig  the  timet 
of  virtue  into  ntility,  yet  he  difiers  from  him  bj  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  conscience,  or  of  way  moral  facoltj, 
considered  either  as  a  moral  sense,  or  as  a  modification 
of  tho  ressoxL.  Paley  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
selfish  system,  though  not  in  its  grossest  fom.  The 
general  consequences  of  actions  is  the  fiolecriceriooof 
their  moral  quality.  Virtue  is  defined  bj  him  to  be 
"the  doing  f^ood  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  thevill 
of  God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happinen."  Htddn- 
tosh  makes  the  observation  that  this  is  not  so  macli  a 
definition  as  a  proposition.  Taken,  however,  as  a  defi- 
nition, it  involves  tho  gravest  coDseqnenee8;^«moB* 
others,  that  an  act  even  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  Goi 
(which,  unless  his  definition  involve  a  contradiction, 
must  be  taken  only  as  the  rule  of  action)  is  destitute  of 
the  character  of  virtue.  Conformably  with  his  prin- 
ciples, he  makes  no  distinction  between  Fmdenoe  and 
Virtue,  except  that  the  former  relates  to  what  we  shsD 
gain  or  lose  in  this  world,  the  latter  to  what  we  ehsU 
gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to  como — that  is  to  saj^be 
makes  no  essential  distinction. 

The  "  popular"  notion  concerning' Paley  is, 
that  he  advocated  "  expediency"  in  its  gnssest 
form ;  and  we  have  repeatedly  had  to  challenge 
the  proof  of  this  in  conversation  with  men  and 
women  belonging  to  the  intelligent  classes,  irbo 
ought  to  have  known  better.  Any  one  really 
acquainted  with  our  author,  will  know  that  he 
is  quite  safe,  in  any  company,  in  defying  the 
production  of  a  line  which  goes  to  support  this 
notion.  But  the  above  extract  from  a  very  ex- 
cellent book,  probably  represents  pretty  ac- 
curately the  view  of  Paley's  mord  system  vhieb 
prevails  in  our  intellectual  aristocracy.  Add  to 
these  two  classes  of  opinion  the  knowledge  vhiih 
every  body  possesses,  that  he  said  he  "  could 
not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,"  that  he  vas 
fond  of  a  game  at  cards,  and  of  going  oat  a 
fishing,  and  that  he  advised  mankind  in  general 
"  never  to  pay  money  till  they  could  not  help 
it,  because  something  might  happen"— and 
you  get  the  received  vera  effigies  of  Wilta 
Paley,  and  it  is  a  "  very  pretty  picture  as  it 
stands."  Nevertheless,  we  mean  to  try  and 
damage  it  a  little,  and  see  if  we  cannot  grind 
colours  for  a  portrait  better  worth  framing  of  a 
man,  whose  memory  deserves  something  better 
than  slander ;  not  to  say  that  it  claims  the  love 
and  respect  of  aU  friends  of  human  progress, 

William  Paley  belonged,  as  to  mortUey  to  the 
class  of  men  in  which  Franklin,  and  TTiffiam 
Hutton  of  Birmingham,  are  leading  types.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  strongly-marked,  biliary-lym- 
phatic-nervous temperament,  with  firmly- closed 
h^B—prononce  nose,  broad  at  the  "root"— s 
steady  eye — and  a  strong  frame  not  liable  to 
inflammatory  disease  of  a  rapidly-fatal  kind. 
He  was  disposed  to  be  indolent,  but  was  capable 
of  energetic  action;  good-humoured,  but  not 
good-tempered ;  and,  like  the  two  type  men  ^ 
have  named,  and  nearly  all  men  referable  to  that 
type,  fond  of  mechanics.  His  morale,  like  that 
of  Hutton  and  Eranklin,  was  sound,  but  not  ele- 
vated ;  strong,  but  not  delicate ;  good,  serriccable 
crockery-ware  conscientiousness  was  his,  but  it 
had  neither  the  polish  nor  the  purity  of  the 
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pdroebdn  artiele.  Aceordmg  to  his  own  mea- 
sare,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  day  and  gene- 
radon,  he  must  be  judged,  and  not  by  any  super- 
fine transcendental  standard. 

His  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
keen  and  Tigorous  intellect;  his  father  by  no 
means  deficient,  and  quite  far-sighted  enough  to 
prophesy  the  future  eminence  of  his  son.  The 
cold,  easy,  lymphatic  character  of  both  father 
and  son  appears  amusingly  in  this  anecdote : — 

He  proceeded  to  the  University  on  horseback,  in 
companj  with  his  father;  and  in  after  life  be  thna  de- 
scribed the  disasters  that  befel  him  on  the  way.  **  I 
never  was  a  good  horseman,**  said  he;  **and  when  I 
followed  my  father  on  a  pony  of  my  own,  on  my  first 
journey  to  Cambridge,  I  fell  off  seven  times.  I  was 
lighter  than  I  am  now,  and  my  falls  were  not  likely  to 
be  Bcrions.  My  father,  on  hearing  a  thump,  would 
turn  bis  head  half  aside,  and  say,  "  Tako  care  of  thy 
money,  lad." 

Does  not  this  read  exactly  like  a  passage 
from  William  Hutton  or  from  Franklin? 
It  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  Pale/s 
kzy-familiar  style,  the  style  in  which  he 
wrote  when  he  was  not  under  any  particular 
stimulus — ^the  natural  style,  in  fact,  of  a  lym- 
phatic man.  Have  not  our  readers  noticed  that 
when  their  energies  have  been  reduced  by  ill- 
ness they  have  found  themselves  apt  to  make 
short  sentences  and  '*  point  high"  as  it  is  called? 

Though  not  active  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
pastimes  of  boyhood,  young  Paley  was  so  cheerful 
a  companion,  and  so  full  of  drj-  drollery,  that  he 
was  a  great  favoyritc  at  school.  There,  he  did 
what  other  smart  boys  have  done«  introduced 
legal  forms  into  some  of  the  games,  and  presided 
himself  over  mock- tribunals;  a  circumstance 
which  is  not  without  a  special  interest  in  his 
case,  because  it  pointed  to  a  forensic  bent.  In 
the  accounts  of  his  college  career  wo  get  the 
lymphatic  element  again  in  two  of  its  most 
common  indications — slorenh'ne/f^  and  nngam- 
lineu ; — 

The  hilarity  and  drollery  which  Mr.  l^ey  had  mani- 
fc>ted  at  school,  did  not  desert^him  at  the  Unireruty 
Thus  his  company  was  much  sought,  and  the  cumbrous- 
ne«  of  his  manner  and  the  general  slovenliness  of  his 
^pparel  perhaps  contributed  to  increase  the  effect  of  hb 

jocolarity When  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 

the  schools,  he  surprised  the  spectators  by  a  style  of 
dfess  very  different  from  his  ordinary  habiliments.  He 
exhibited  his  hdr  fall-dressed,  with  a  deep-ruffled  shirty 

and  new  silk-stockings Whatever  might  be  his 

SMidnity  in  those  studies  which  the  discipline  of  the 
University  required,  he  had  little  of  the  appearance,  and 
none  of  the  affectation,  of  a  hard  student.  His  room  was 
the  common  resort  of  the  juvenile  loungers  of  his  time ; 
and  during  the  first  period  of  hb  undergraduateship  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  remaining  in  bed  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  as  he  whs  much  in  company  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  many  wondered  how  he  found 
leisQie  tat  making  the  requisite  accession  to  his  literary 
stores. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  often  your  humorous 
fellow  is  awkward  or  a  aloven.  A  friend  of 
Sydney  Smith— «nd  he,  too,  belonged  to  the 
^  we  have  named— used  to  say,  "  Smith,  you 
always  remind  me  of  an  Athenian  carter.**    The 


truth  is,  the  very  same  lymphatie  m  ineeiim 
which  leads  to  inattttitiQn  to  such  trifles  aa  ez- 
teraals,  contributes  much  to  the  drollery  of  what 
such  indiyiduals  say.  It  is  rarely  that  a  dry 
humorist  is  eaten  up  with  activity.  But  it  is 
reducing  poor  Paley  to  the  lerel  of  Paul  Bed- 
ford to  say,  as  is  said  abore,  that  the  *^  cum- 
brousness  of  his  manner,  &o.,  ftc.,  contributed 
to  increase  the  effect  of  his  jocularity."  It  is 
not  the  ''cuhibrouaness  &c.,''  so  much  as  the 
quietness  and  apparent  unconsciousness  that 
makes  chy  humour.  Howerer,  Paley  evidently 
knew  the  importance  of  what  Sam  Slick  calhs 
<Hhe  becomins;"  for  is  it  not  written  that  he 
'^surprised  the  spectators"  in  the  schools,  by 
**  hair  Ml-dressed,  e^^-rufled  shirt,  and  new  (!) 
silk-stockings  ?" 

Wo'  hope  our  readers,  who  may  not  before 
have  seen  the  following  anecdote  of  Paley,  as 
told  by  himself,  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we 
have  always  done  and  still  do  : — 

I  spent  the  first  two  yean  of  my  undergraduateship 
happily,  but  unprofltably.  I  was  constantly  in  society, 
where  we  were  not  immoral,  bat  idle  and  rather  expen- 
sive. At  the  commencement  of  my  third  year,  however, 
after  having  left  the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  I  was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by 
one  of  my  companions,  who  stood  at  my  bedside,  and 
said,  '*  Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  d— d  fool 
yon  are.  I  conld  do  nothing  probably  were  I  to  try, 
and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead:  you  can  do  everything, 
and  cannot  afibrd  it  I  have  had  no  sleep  during  the 
whole  night  on  account  of  these  reflections,  and  am  now 
come  solemnly  to  inform  you  that,  if  yon  persist  in  your 
indolence,  I  must  renounce  your  society."  I  was  so 
struck  with  the  vibit  and  the  visitor,  that  I  lay  in  bed 
a  great  part  of  the  day  and  formed  my  plan.  I  ordered 
my  bed-maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every  evening,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  lighted  by  myself.  I  arose  at  five;  read 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  except  such  hoars  as 
chapel  and  hall  required,  allotting  to  each  portion  of 
time  its  peculiar  branch  of  study;  and  just  before  the 
closing  of  the  gates  (nine  o'clock)  I  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring coffee-house,  where  I  constantly  regaled  upon 
a  mutton  chop  and  a  dose  of  milk-puncb.  And  thus, 
on  taking  my  bachelor's  degree,  I  became  Senior 
Wrangler. 

Delicious ! — "  I  was  so  struck  with  the  visit 
and  the  visitor,  that  I"—  What  ?  Instantly 
rose,  seized  my  memorandum-book,  and  wrote 
but  a  pledge,  signed  with  my  own  blood,  to 
work  twelve  hours  a-day?  Nothing  of  the 
sort!  "That — I  lay  in  led  great  part  of  the 
day,  and  formed  my  plan !"  This  is  the  lym- 
phatic man's  way  of  doing  a  piece  of  business 
on  which  his  fortunes  turned.  It  reminds  us 
of  Nunez,  in  the  hospital,  bidding  the  Muses 
that  "eternal  adieu"  in  a  copy  of  verses;  or  of 
the  man  who  said  he  wouldn't  swear  any 
more,  d — d  if  he  would !  But  the  best  is  to 
come.  He  allotted  to  each  portion  of  time  its 
peculiar  branch  of  study,  and  constantly  re- 
galed, between  eight  and  nine  p.m.,  on  a  dose 
of  nulk-punch  and  a  mutton  chop.  "  And  thus" 
— ^Well,  "  and  thus,"  he  spent  his  days  jollily 
as  well  as  industriously,  and  grew  stout?  Not 
exactly.  "  Thue**  (by  means  of  said  chop  and 
milk-punch)  he  '^became  Senior  Wrangler!" 
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Hiencefogth,  let  no  man  tell  ub  a  royal  road  to 
iMining  IB  kekiog .  To  beoome  Senior  Wrangler 
by  means  of  this  comfortable,  not  to  say  exhila- 
rating diet,  is  as  nice  as  learning  German  by 
partaking  of  the  renowned  sausage  of  VaUrUmd. 
Our  object  is  not  to  give  a  memoir  of  Paley's  life, 
but  to  present  him  to  the  general  reader  in  his 
true  cok>urs.  We  are  not  concerned  to  say  that 
he  became  tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
that  he  was  "presented"  with  this  rectory, 
and  "collated"  to  that,  and  eventually  made 
Archdeacon  of  Carlisle  by  his  affectionate  patron 
Bishop  Law.  Kor  that  after  being  made  sub- 
dean  of  Lincoln  by  the  bishop  of  ^t  diocese, 
he  received  a  "heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement" :— 

When  Mr.  Faley  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to  take  his 
degree  u  Doctor  of  DiviDity,  in  the  Condo  ad  CUrum 
whicb  he  preached  on  the  occasion,  he  nnfortanately 
pronoaoced  the  word  prqftigus,  profuguM,  which  was 
noticed  by  one  of  the  university  wits  in  the  following 
epigram: — 

**IlaUamfato  profit  Lavinia  venit 
Litora, 

Errat  Vtr^ut,  forte  profii^  erat" 

Melancholy,  is  it  not?  However,  "Mr. 
Paley "  survived  the  slip  in  quantity,  and  did 
not  take  to  his  bed  after  this  excruciating 
"epigram"  from  "one  of  the  wits  of  the  Uni- 
versity." He  became  the  father  of  four  sons 
and  four  daughters,  and  actually  married  a 
second  time.  His  preferments  were  of  sufficient 
value  to  place  him  in  a  comfortable  position,  and 
he  continued  to  take  life  easily,  though  neither 
idly  nor  unprofitably.  Pot  when  he  left  Dalston, 
in  Ctmiberland,  for  the  benefice  of  Stanwix, 
near  Carlisle,  he  gave  these  very  practicid 
reasons  for  the  measure : — 

"  First,"  said  he,  ^  it  saved  me  doable  hoasekeeping, 
as  Stanwix  was  within  twenty  minntes'  walk  of  my 
house  in  Carlisle;  secondly,  it  was  fifty  pounds  a  year 
more  in  value;  and,  thirdly,  /  began  to  find  my  slock  of 
urmoiu  coming  over  again  rather  toofasC 

We  can  conceive  Sidney  Sndth  assigning  just 
sach  reasons  for  such  a  step. 

In  all  this  we  see  nothing  but  a  good-hu- 
moured man,  with  much  savotr^vivre  and 
shrewdness.  But  when  we  note  how  dearly 
Paley  was  loved  by  a  man  like  Law ;  when  we 
find  that  "  his  second  wife  was  a  Miss  Dobinson 
of  Carlisle,  whose  friendship  he  had  long  en- 
joyed, and  whose  worth  he  had  long  known," 
we  begin  to  see  more  of  the  man.  We  think  of 
Cowper's  connexion  with  Mrs.  TJnwin  and  Miss 
Perowne,  and  are  reminded  that  this  power  in 
men  of  attaching  women  for  a  length  of  time 
without  either  the  actual  presence  or  the  immi- 
nence of  passion,  generally  points  to  something 
sterling  and  sweet  in  the  character.  Then  let 
us  look  again.  We  discover  that,  **hiwing  in 
the  MortU  Philosophy  represented  tithes  as  in- 
jurious  to  the  happiness  of  a  people,  he  granted 
his  own  parishioners  a  lease  of  the  tithes  for  life  ;*' 
and  that,  "  though  the  produce  of  land  was  con- 
siderably augmented  in  prioe  soon  after  this 


period,  and  the  valae  of  landed  properly  in 
general  experienced  an  extraordinary  advance, 
the  growing  prosperity  of  his  parishioners  tmi 
tenmts  was  a  source  of  unfeigned  delight  to  Dr. 
Foley,  who  never  regretted  5^e  opportunities  sf 
gain  which  he  had  lost  and  hy  whieh  they  had  &mi 
enriched**  When  we  remember  that  he  was  the 
first  (we  believe  this  is  correct)  to  suggest  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  black  races 
by  colonising  Africa  with  liberated  slaves,  and 
that  he  condemned  slavery  in  his  "  Philosophy'' 
in  a  manner  which  undoubtedly  hastened  its 
decay ;  when  we  turn  over  his  "  Katond 
Theology,"  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  was 
written  amidst  the  severest  bodily  soffeiing, 
feel  our  hearts  warm  at  his  sympathy  witii 
happy  life,  and  his  evident  zest  in  sneakiog 
of  the  goodness  of  Almighty  Qod ;  when,  in 
the  Moral  Philosophy,  we  observe  the  tender- 
ness  with  which  he  has  treated  of  all  thai 
relates  to  women,*  and  children,  and  the  poor 
(see  passim  the  chapter  on  Pecuniary  Bounty), 
we  begin  to  say — ^Kere  is  a  man  we  can  love, 
despite  his  eccentricities  and  his  want  of  eten- 
tion  of  character. 

Nor  is  it  an  argument  against  our  laving  him, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  that  he  was  not  bdoTed 
of  William  Pitt  and  tiie  third  George,  who  re- 
fused to  listen  when  Pal^was  named  as  veil- 
deserving  a  mitre.  "What — ^what — ^what?" 
said  the  bigamist  and  Protestant  monarch-- 
"What?  Pigeon  Paley?  No— no— no P'  aad 
Pigeon  Paley  never  becinne  a  bishop.  We  quote 
the  immortal  "  pigeon"  passage,  together  with 
the  sly  thrust  with  which  the  next  chi^tn 
begins: — 

OF  SBLATIVS  DUTIBS  WHICH  AKB   BSTSKIOJUTK. 

Chap.  L— Of  Propbstt. 
If  you  should  see  a  flock  oC  pigeooa  in  a  field  of  oon: 
and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what  it  liked, 
taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted  and  no  moie)  jca 
should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  all  tbey  fot 
into  a  heap;  reserving  nothing  for  themsdvei  hat  uic 
chaff  and  refose;  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and  that 
the  weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of  the  ilodi;  sittiag 
round  and  looking  on  all  the  winter,  whikt  this  one  was 
devouring,  throwing  aboat,  and  wasting  it;  and  if  t 
pigeon,  more  hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest,  toncked  a 
grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the  others  flyinc[  npon  it  and 
tearing  it  to  pieces :  if  yon  should  see  thn,  yon  woaU 
see  nothing  more  than  what  if  every  day  piaelised 
among  men.  Among  men,  you  see  the  nine^-aod-oiaa 
toiling  and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  superilaities  for 
one,  (and  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feehm  and  worst 
of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool;) 
getting  nothing  for  themselvea  all  the  whik  hat  a  litUa 
of  the  coarsest  of  the  provision  which  their  own  iaduiciy 
produces;  looking  quietly  on  while  thejsee  the  ftuiti  of 
all  their  labour  spent  or  spoiled,  and  if  one  of  the  Bom- 
ber take  or  touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  otbeis 
joining  against  him  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft. 

Chap,  IL— Thh  Ush  or  thb  IxsntinrMMi  or 

Pbopshtt. 

There  must  be  some  very  impoilant  advaiiiagM  M 


*  We  wonld  earnestly  commend  to  the  perasal  ei 
yonng  men  of  the  world  the  third  part  of  Book  lit,  ^ 
the  **  Moral  Philosophy  of  Relative  Dntief  whkh  renll 
from  the  Constitation'of  the  Sexes." 
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p.rcouat  f^r  an  instUafcion  which,  in  the  view  of  ie  oboTO 

jjivcn,  h  so  paradoxical  ami  uiUiaturiU. 

George  IfJ.  reminds  us  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
j^;  tlon.  Iiicidentally,  wo  havo.Paley's  opinion 
on  this  Fulijcct,  and  also  on  the  Liberty  of  the 
IVois.  Bishop  Law  published  some  **  Considera- 
tiuns"  on  the  propriety  of  dispensing  with  the 
signature  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  To  one 
of  the  Eeplies  to  this  paper,  Paley  printed  an 
Answer,  over  which  wo  haye  clapped  our 
bauds  in  uproarious  enjoyment  a  hundred 
times,  so  full  is  it  of  sly  humour,  while  the 
logic  and  the  style  are  as  clear  as  the  clearest 
meadav-brook : — 

Tha  next,  tho  stningesti  the  only  tolerable  plea  for  "  Sub- 
JHTipiion"  M^  "that  all  sorts  of  pestilent  heresies  might 
be  tuugbt  from  the  pvlpit,  if  no  fuch  restraint  as  this 
was  laid  upon  the  preacher."  ....  We  will  here  onty 
tcikc  notice  of  one  particular  expedient  suggested  in  the 
"  Connderations,"  and  which  has  often,  indeed,  elsewhere 
beea  propbsed — namely,  that  the  Church,  instead  of  rc- 
qniiiiig  sftbseription  beforehand  to  tbd  present  or  to  any 
other  articles  of  faith,  might  censure  her  clergy  after- 
ward:^ if  they  opposed  or  vilified  them  in  their  preach- 
ing. The  ail  vantage,  of  which  sclveme  above  the  present 
is  manifest,  Sf  it  were  only  for  this  reason,  that  you  dis- 
tress and  corrupt  thousands  now,  for  one  that  you  would 
uTsr  bare  bocasion  to  pnniah.  Oar  author  nevertheless  is 
MhamblyoC  opinion  that  it  is  much  lietter  to  take  proper 
precautions  beforehand."  Ho  must,  with  all  his  "humility," 
kuow  that  when  it  has  been  proposed  to  take  proper  pro- 
cautions  of  tbe  Tress,  by  subjecting  authors  to  an  impri- 
matur before  publication,  instead  of  punishment  after  it, 
tbe^ropcfealhas  been  resented' as  an  open  attack  upon 
liu)  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  The  common  sense 
and  fipiri//  9f  the  nation  could  see  and  feel  thisdistinctkiin, 
i\u<l  the  importance  of  it,  in  the  case  of  publishers;  and 
^^v  preachers  should  bo  left  in  a  worse  situation  it  is 

p^  very  easy  lo  see The  exclusion  uf  Papists 

is  a  separate  consideration.  The  laws  against  Popery,  as 
far  as  th^y  are  justifiable,  proceed  npou  priticiples  with 
which  the  Author  of  iho  *' Considerations"  has  nothing 
to  do.  Where,  from  fha  particular  circumstances  of  a 
cr-nntry,  attachments  and  dfspositions  hostile  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  State  are  accidentally  or  otherwise  con- 
nected wHh  certain  opinions  in  religion,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  lay  encumbrances  and  restraints  upon  ihc 
profession  or  propn.^ation  of  such  opinions.  Where  a 
greai  part  of  any  sect  or  religious  order  of  men  arc 
enemies  to  the  constitution,  and  you  have  no  way  of 
di?tin«;nishing  those  who  are  not  so,'  it  is  right,  perhaps, 
fc  fence  tbe  whole  order  ont  of  your  civil  and  religious 
^tablishments;  it  is  the  right  at  least  of  self-defence  and 
of  extreme  necessity.  But  even  this  is  not  on  account 
of  the  religious  opinions  themselves,  bat  ns  they  are 
probable  marks,  and  the  only  marks  you  have,  of  dc- 
•fgns  and  principles  which  it  is  necessary  to  disarm. 
I  ^  wonld  observe,  however,  that  in  proportion  as 
this  connexion  between  the  civil  and  tho  reli- 
gious principles  of  the  Papists  is  dissolved,  in  the 
•ame  praporiion  ought  the  State  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  and  relax  tho  restraints  to  which  they  are 

sibjcct If  we  complain  of  severities,  of  pains 

and  penalties,  the  answerer  "cannot  discover  whom 
or  what  we  mean**;  and  lest  his  reader  should,  by  a 
figure  extremely  well  known  in  the  craft  of  controversy, 
he  propaaes  a  string  of  questions  in  the  person  of  his 
adversary,  to  which  he  gives  his  own  peremptory  and 
defuiitive "  No."  We  will  take  a  method,  not  alto- 
gether so  compendious,  but  we  trust  somewhat  more 
utisiactory.  We  will  repeat  tho  same  questions,  and 
kt  Utfi  .  Ckorcii  and  State  answer  for  themselves. 
• . .  •  «  This  our  «qthor  caUs  the  Magistrate's  **  judg- 
ing  for  himself,  and   e^tcrcising   the  same   right  as 


all  other  persons  hnvo  to  jud*»e  for  thf»m«^lv<«?.''  Tex 
the  reason abieness  of  it,  howwcr,  ho  has  nothing  to 
offer,  but  that  it  *'  is  no  more  thmx  what  other  CburehcK, 
Popish,  (too,  lo  fctrcngtl  en  the  argumpni,J)  as  well  as 
Protestant,"  have  d(  no  before.  IIn  might  have  added, 
seeing  "custom"  is  to  determine  tho  matter,  that  it  has 
been  "  customary,"  too,  from  early  ages,  for  Christians 
to  burn  each  other  for  difference  of  opinion  in  some 
points    of    faith,    and  for    diiference   of  practice    in 

some  points  of  ceremony What  would  any  man 

in  his  wits  think  of  this  other  argument  if,  upon  the 
strenffth  of  it,  they  were  to  make  a  late  that  none  Intt 
red-haired  people  should  he  admitted  into  orders,  or  even 
into  churches. 

We  commend  this  paper  of  Paley*  s  to  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  In  the  main,  the  battle  of  religious 
liberty  is  now  won,  but  that  need  not  diminieh 
the  interest  with  which  we  read  what  was  writ- 
ten in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  when,  to  use 
Paley's  own  words,  "he  who  attacked  a  flovi- 
rishing  establishment  wrote  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck." 

If  some  readers  who  have  been  Idnd  enough 
to  follow  us  thus  far,  arc  beginning  to  say  that 
Paley  was  not  the  mjm  they  nave  hitherto  taken 
him  for,  we  beg  their  attention  yet  a  little 
while  to  further  disclosures.  "NVas  there  3ot, 
we  ask,  a  fund  of  genuine  piety  in  the  man  whp 
could,  in  his  time  and  position,  thus  bpldly, 
equitably,  tenderly  preach  and  te^ich  of  "  the 
people  called  Methodists'*  ?  The  p^i^sage  is  from 
the  Sermon  on  Seriousness  iaHeligion'.-T-  ..   , 

The  turn  which  this  levity  usually  takes  is  in  jests  and 
raillery  upon  the  opinions,  or  the  pcculiariiics,  or  the 
persons,  of  men  of  particular  sects,  or  who  bear  partlcn- 
lar  names;  especially  if  they  hapf^n  to  be  mora  serioui 
than  ourselves.  And  of  lat<i  this  loose,  and  lean  hardly 
help  calling  it  profane,  humour  has^  been  directed  chieHy 
against  the  followers  of  Methodism.  But  against  whom- 
soever it  happens  to  he  pointed,  it  has  all  the  bad  effects, 
both  upon  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  which  we  have 
noticed;  and,  as  in  other  instances,  so  in  thi?,  gWo  me 
leave  to  say,  it  is  very  much  misplaced.  In  the  first 
place,  were  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  those  who 
bear  this  name  ever  so  foolish  and  extravagant  (Z  do  w^t 
say  thai  they  are  either),  tiiis  pruposiiion  I  j>l)all  always 
maintain  to  be  true — viz.,  that  the  wildest  opinion  that 
ever  waa  entertained  in  matters  of  religion  is  ttiore 
rational  than  unconcern  about  tbe.«9  matters.  Upon 
this  subject,  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indifference  i  no 
folly  so  cositeniptible  as  thoughtlessness  and  levity.  In 
the  next  place,  do  Methodists  deserve  this  treatment? 
Be  their  particular  doctrines  what  they  may,  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  doctrines  appear  to  be  in  enniest 
about  them;  and  a  man  who  is  earnest  about  re^ 
ligion  cannot  be  a  bad  man,  still  less  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  derision.  I  am  no  Methodist  myself.  In 
their  It^ading  doctrines  I  differ  from  them.  But  I  con- 
tend that  sincere  men  are  not  for  these,  or,  indeed,  any 
doctrines  to  be  made  laughing-stocks  to  others.  I  do 
not  bring  in  the  case  of  Methodists  in  this  part  of  my 
discourse,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  tenets, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  observation  (and  I  wish  that  the 
observation  may  weigh  with  all  my  readers),  that  the 
custom  of  treating  then:  characters  and  persons,  their 
preaching  or  their  preachers,  their  meetings  or  worship, 
with  scorn,  has  the  pernicious  consequence  of  destroying 
our  own  scriousnets,  together  with  the  seriousness  of 
those  who  hear  or  join  in  such  conversation;  especially 
if  they  be  young  persons;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
mischief  is  actually  done  in  this  very  way." 

Compare  this  with  Sydney  Smith's  t/eatniefit 
of  the  subject  of  Indian  ^UflaionKy  and  Bcotf  s 
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handling  of  the  Covenanters,  and  wo  say  Paley 
shines  by  the  comparison. 

We  approach  liie  question  of  Paley's  "  expe- 
diency."    Ve  shall  soon  dispose  of  it. 

First,  let  us  remember  that,  in  the  extract  we 
gave  fi:om  Henry's  "History  of  Philosophy," 
which  represents  the  current  opinion  of  Paley 
among  intellectual  men,  he  is  said  to  have  denied 
the  existence  of  a  moral  sense.  7Fe  meet  this 
with  a  direct  contradiction^  and  defy  the  produc- 
tion of  the  denial.  Paley  dismisses  the  question 
as  immaterial  to  his  purpose ;  which  it  obviously 
was,  for  intuitions  cannot  be  the  subjects  of 
logical  proof,  or  the  sources  of  rules ;  both  which 
were  essential  elements  in  his  plan. 

His  doctrine  of  "  expediency  "  ho  states  in 
these  terms : — 

We  conclude  (therefore)  that  God  wills  and  wishes 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  this  conclasion 
being  once  established,  wo  are  at  liberty  to  go  on  with 
the  rule  built  upon  it — namely,  that  the  method  of 
carrying  on  the  will  of  God  concerning  any  action 
is,  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  that  action  to  pro- 
mote or  diminish  the  general  happiness.  So,  then, 
actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency.  What- 
ever is  expedient  is  right. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  mischief;  the  whole 
of  poor  Paley's  "damnable  expediency"  doctrine, 
^ow,  his  object  was  not  to  determine  what 
prompter  to  good  actions  exists  in  the  human 
bosom,  but  to  what  logical  touchstone  actions  of 
all  kinds  may  be  brought  in  order  to  the  forma- 
tion of  general  rules.  Laying  aside,  therefore, 
alj  quibbling  (and  all  poetry,  such  as  Carlyle's 
well-known  distinction  concerning  "blessed- 
ness," which  is  beautiful  and  glorious  as  poetry) 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  happiness,  and 
taking  it  to  mean  what  an  archangel  would  mean 
if  he  used  it,  wo  should  bo  glad  to  know  what 
better  test  of  the  quality  of  our  action  can  be 
proposed  than  its  "  tendency  ?"  We  only  refrain 
from  saying  emphatically,  what  oth^r  test  ?  for 
this  simple  season — viz.,  that  if  any  one  point  bo 
indicated  with  which  right  must  coincide  (though 
it  may  also  coincide  with  others,  and  that  point 
should  not  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion— ^what  is  right  ?)  the  purpose  of  the  logician 
is  gained. 

We,  personally,  boUeve  in  a  Moral  Sense,  as 
Btitler  and  Price  believed  in  it.  What  we  arc 
concerned  to  say  here  is — I.  That  Paley  did  not 
deny  its  existence.  II.  That  the  tendency  of 
actions  is  obviously  the  only  test  to  which  a 
logical  process  can  be  applied.  III.  That  Paley's 
adoption  of  this  idea  constitutes  the  whole  of 
his  theory  of  "  expediency,"  which  has  been  the 
bugbear  of  transcendental  smaU-talk  ever  since 
it  became  the  fiishion  to  revile  the  "  eighteenth 
century." 

But  how  to  dispose  of  Paley's  definition  of 
Virtue,  in  which  he  makes  "  everlasting  happi- 
ness the  motive"  ?  First,  let  us  note  that  Paley 
puts  this  definition  in  inverted  commas,  and 
mthout  insisting  upon  it  as  absoluto ;  following 
it  up  by  beginning  tho  next  paragraph,  "^c- 


cording  to  wMeh  definition,^'  &c.  Secondly. 
Paley  evidently  considered  himself  shut  up  by 
his  faith  in  dogmatic  Christianity  to  this  defi- 
nition. Let  him  speak  for  himself.  He  is 
addressing  "...  those  who  complain  of  the 
scheme  of  *  uniting  Ethics  with  the  Christian 
Theology'  (and  maintaining  that  its  sanctions 
are  essential  as  motives  to  virtue).   "  The  jtecis- 

SITT  OF  SUCH  SAKCTIONS  IS  NOT  NOW  THE  QUES- 
TION," says  Paley.  "If  they  be  in  fact  etta- 
hlish^df  if  the  rewards  and  punishments  held 
forth  in  the  Grospel  will  actually  come  to 
pass,  they  must  be  considered.  Such  as 
reject  the  Christian  religion  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  morality  witiiout  it.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  a  great  inconsistency  in  those  who 
receive  Christianity,  and  expect  something  to 
come  of  it,  to  endeavonr  to  keep  all  such  expec- 
tations out  of  sight  in  their  reasonings  concern- 
ing human  duty."  Thirdly.  That  this  borrowed 
definition  (borrowed  from  whom  we  know  not) 
was  a  matter  merely  of  ai^^umentative  con- 
venience, is  sufficientiy  plain  fi^m  PaleyV 
throwing  it  aside  without  scruple,  and  takmg 
the  highest  grounds  possible  as  to  the  motir(» 
of  human  duty,  in  other  parts  of  his  works.  If 
he  had  not  hampered  himself,  for  the  sake  of  s 
point  of  form,  with  a  definition  of  the  hackneyed 
word  Virtue,  ho  would  never  have  committed 
himself,  even  partially  (he  has  done  no  more), 
to  what  is  called  the  "  Selfiah  System."  The 
following  passage  from  his  **  Sermon  "  on  the 
Zove  of  God  will  settle  this  point : — 

The  purest  motire  of  human  ftction  is  the  love  of  God. 
There  may  be  motiYes  stronger  and  more  general,  bat 
none  so  pare.  The  religion,  the  yietus,  which  owsib 
birth  in  (he  soul  to  this  motive,  is  always  genuine  religioo. 

always  tbub  vibtue It  is  the  source  of  cwy- 

thing  which  u  good  in  man.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  it 
the  only  source,  or  that  goodness  can  proceed  from  no 
other,  but  that  of  aU principles  of  conduct,  it  is  the  safat, 
the  best,  the  truest,  and  the  highest,  Perhaps  it  is  pecolitf 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  (and  if  it  be, 
it  is  a  peculiar  excellency  in  them)  to  have  formally  and 
solemnly  laid  down  this  principle  as  a  ground  of  Imman 
action. 

Wc  avow  our  belief,  then,  that  "Willum 
Paley  was  a  heart- whole  man  fallen  on  evil 
times,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he  has  been  a 
public  benefactor,  whose  name  should  not  ho 
slightingly  spoken.  It  rouses  our  gall,  we  say, 
to  see  the  "earnest''  disciples  of  teachers  they 
do  not  comprehend,  any  more  than  they  com- 
prehend men  like  Buticr  and  Paley,  spitting  upon 
this  man's  grave.  Wo  cannot  understand  how 
any  honest  reader  can  really  read  Paley,  and  not 
be  a  much  wiser  and  better  man  for  it,  anymore 
than  we  can  understand  how  any  judge  of  com- 
position should  not  find  him  a  modd  of  dear, 
nervous  English.  We  say,  moreover,  that  the 
germs  of  the  most  cherished  ideas  of  the  intui- 
tional Moralists  (the  school  to  which  we  our- 
selves belong)  are  to  be  found  in  Paley ;  though 
^he  had  denied  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense, 
this  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  his  con- 
sistency. 
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fiefore  parting  with  tho  subject, — ^in  treating 
which  we  have  only  executed  a  labour  of  love 
we  had  numy  years  ago  promised  to  ourselves, — 
we  must  sayonc  word  abontPaleyas  aTheologian; 
i.e.,  we  must  say  that  his  creed  was  evidently 
heterodox — for  instance,  it  is  plain  he  did  not 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  ftiture 
punishment.  As  a  Biblical  Critic,  not  as  a 
Theologian,  we  consider  him  without  a  rival.  It 
is  of  little  consequence  at  this  time  of  day  to 
disease  the  genuineness  and  honesty  of  the 
books  of  the  Sfew  Testament,  though  in  Paleys 
day  it  was  of  consequence.  But,  just  setting 
that  aside,  we  shall  always  beg  to  consider  the 
"HoKB  Paulinae"  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  delightfiil  books  ever  written.  Keaders 
may  say,  some  of  them  at  least — Who  doubts 
it.^  Our  reply  is — W%o  reads  the  hook?  We 
assert  that,  to  Christian,  Turk,  Jew,  or  In- 
fidel, to  read  it  is  a  rich  intellectual  treat; 
and  urge  that  assertion  because  we  want  a 
larger  public  to  enjoy  the  book.  Next  to  the 
'*  Hone  PaulinflB,"  the  most  striking  specimen 
of  Paley's  ability  as  a  Scriptural  critic  is  the 
Sermon  on  "  Caution  recommended  in  the  use 
of  Scripture  Language,"  from  which  we  take, 
for  our  last  quotation,  the  opening  paragraph. 
Paley  afterw^s  proceeds  to  apply  his  observa- 
tions to  several  leading  theological  topics  with 
amazing  shrewdness : — 

It  must  not  be  dissembled  that  there  are  many  real 
difficulties  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  more,  I  believe,  and  greater,  may  be  im- 
puted to  certain  maxims  of  interpretation  T?hich  bare 
obtained  anthority  without  reason,  and  are  received 
withont  inqairy.    One  of  these,  as  I  apprehend,  is  the 


expecting  to  find  in  the  present  circnmstances  of  Chris- 
tianity a  meaning  for,  or  something  answering  to, 
every  appellation  and  expression  which  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture—or, in  other  words,  the  applying  to  the  personal 
condition  of  Christians  at  this  day  those  titles,  phrases, 
propositions,  and  arguments,  which  belong  solely  to 
the   situation  of  Christianity  at  its  first    institution. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  which  weighs 

much  with  many  serious  tempers— namely,  that  to  sup- 
pose any  part  of  Scripture  to  be  inapplicable  to  us  is 
to  suppose  a  part  of  the  Scripture  to  be  useless,  which 
seems  to  detract  from  the  perfection  we  attribute  to  these 
oracles  of  our  salvation.  To  this  I  can  only  answer, 
that  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the 
worid  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  not,  like 
all  other  books,  been  composed  for  the  apprehension, 
and  consequently  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  of  the 
persons  they  were  addressed  to;  and  that  it  wonld  have 
been  equally  strange,  if  the  great  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  mevitable  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in 
those  circumstances  did  not  vary  the  application  of 
Scripture  language. 

"We  change  our  mind — one  more  quotation. 
*'I  seem,"  says  Paley — 

I  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevolence  of 
the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very  young 
children  than  in  anything  in  the  world.  The  pleasures 
of  a  healthy  infant  are  so  manifestly  provided  for  it  by 
another,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  provision  is  so  un- 
questionable, that  every  child  I  see  at  its  sport,  affords 
to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of 
God,  and  of  the  disposition  which  directs  it.— Jforoi 
FhUosaph^t  book  ii.,  chapi  5. 

There!  We  will  quit  you  watching  Expe- 
diency Paley,  with  a  kindling  eye  fixed  on  a 
six-months'  cooing  babe.  Trj'  if  you  cannot 
love  this  gentle  "  philosopher,'*  and  then  go  and 
read  the  monuments  of  laborious  industry  he 
has  left. 
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The  vocation  of  the  novelist  is  becoming  more 
and  more,  and  by  an  unforeseen  nooossity,  that 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  now  many  years  since 
the  writer  of  fiction  first  sat  down  to  his  task 
with  a  "purpose"  ulterior  to  the  creation  of 
interesting  characters,  the  construction  of  im 
exciting  plot,  and  the  interpolation  of  a  due 
proportion  of  orthodox  reflections.  The  reli- 
gious novel  and  the  philosophic  arc  already  as 
antique  as  the  didactic  poem.  "  Oliver  Twist" 
has  superseded  "Tremaine,"  and  "Coningsby" 
19  the  type  of  a  species  as  familiar  as  the 
historic^  romance.  Tho  social  reformer  takes 
to  the  business  of  story-telling  with  far  more 
confidence  than  to  blue-book  making,  or  even  to 
speechifying  or  sermonizing.  It  is  as  much 
expected  that  the  novel  of  the  season  should 
advocate  a  theory  or  expose  a  grievance,  as  that 
it  should  narrate  the  probationary  woes  of 
Herbert  and  Maud.  The  peculiarity  is,  that 
the  demand  is  in  many  eases  met  without  adver- 
tisement to  the  reader — ^perhaps  imperceptibly  to 
the  author.     "  Bleak  House"  was  an  exhibition, 


from  malice  prepense,  of  "the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;"  but  we  should  not  wonder  if  Mr. 
Dickens'  next  work  were  imperceptibly  to  glide 
into  an  advocacy  of  Administrative  Beform.  In- 
voluntarily as  the  stream,  intent  only  upon 
reaching  the  parental  sea,  reflects  the  sun  or 
stars,  the  banks  of  palm  or  pine,  must  the  mind 
that  is  busy  with  tho  things  of  to-day  reflect 
their  imaj^o  even  from  the  mirror  of  their 
private  fantasies. 

It  is  thus  that  we  account  for  the  strong  po- 
litical tinge  we  find  in  the  two  new  novels 
named  below,*  but  to  which  their  authors  have 
not  thought  fit  to  assign  the  epithet  "  political." 
l^lcssrs.  Shirley  Brooks  and  James  Ilannay  are, 
we  believe,  brothers  of  the  journalistic  pen, 
though  in  the  service  of  opposite  leaders — if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  now  the  chief  distinction  be- 
tween the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  that 
the  one  has  loaders  and  the  other  has  none;  both 


•  Asjicn     Court.      By    Shirley    Brooks.— Eustace 
Conyers.    By  James  Ilannay. 
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being  without  principles ; — and  glad  to  take  up, 
therefore,  with  projects.  It  is  impoasiWe  that 
men  whose  daily  talk  is  of  despatches  and  de- 
bates—whose associates  are  all  in,  or  on  the 
skirts  of  Parliainent — whose  work  is  the  writing 
of  newspaper  articles — should  not  reprodnce 
the  pet  thon^ts,  familiar  scenes,  and  striking 
characters  of  that  most  animated  life,  even  in  the 
pages  whose  composition,  is  a  relaxation,  and 
whose  only  avowed  design  is  to  amuse.  We 
haye  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  skill  and 
effectireness  with  which  this  reproduction  has 
been  combined,  in  ,the  volumes  now  before  us, 
with  that  other .  object  in  which  novelists  and 
fiEtrce  writers  are  so  deplorably  prone  to  fail, 

'  that  we  mean  to  bestow  on  them  a  degree  of 
attention  it  is  some  time  since  books  of  their 
^hta^  received  from  the  utilitarian  Tait. 
'The  greater  part*  of  "Aspen  Court"  has 
Appeared  in  BentMs  M%%eeUany ;  with  on  irre- 
gularity,— be  it  mown  to  the.writer,  whether 

'mete 'to  his  delectation  or  •  self-reproach  we 
etonot  foresee,— very  provoking  to  the  appre- 
tiiktiv^  reader.  If  it  be  a  proof  of  goodness  in 
fi'notf^^^thatits  successive  instalments  were  anti-^ 
dipated  wiA  pleasure,  and  their  non-appearance 
provocative  of  ill  temper,  it  is  surely  a   still 

'  more  conclusive  proof  of  merit  when  the  said 
fragments  are  eagerly  re-read  from  beginning  to 
end  \ii  tKexr  collected  form.  Both  these  proofs 
we  hflfve  rendered. in  our^own  person,  and  we 
idi^  not  be  expected  to  be  critical  on  a  work  so 
confessedly  frditM  in  pleasure.  It  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  secret  of  an  attraction  so  unusual. 
The  machinery  of  "  Aspen  Court'*  is  unques- 
ttbnably  clever.  It  turns  upon  the  possession  of 
an  Ihherit&nce  frxnn  which,  at  the  opening  of 
tfce  story,  the  T^evelyans  have  just  been  ejected, 
and  thef  WifattsiowB  are  about  to  be  inducted, 
fhfe  ceremony  is  performed  by  Mr.  Bernard 
0«lybn,-tbe  articled  pupil  of  Mr.  Molesworth, 
ii;^;rettt  London  attorney.  Carlyon  makes  him- 
iwJf  ^  agreeable  to  the  sorrow-stricken  Mrs. 
IVilm^ow,  and  her  three  little  girls,  that  tender 
t^ldtions  ^ith  one  of  the  latter  seem  inevitable ; 
^6n'  a  hicky  accident  and  a  gallant  interposition 
introduce  Inin  to"  the  young  lady  whom  they  have 
■irijjerseded'  in  the  possession  of  Aspen  Court. 
Lilian  TVevielyan  has  trespassed  on  the  grounds 
lately  her  own  fbr  the  purpose  of  taking  a  sketch 
-*^  assailed  by  a  couple'  of  ruffianly  lurchers — 
ttfad'  rei^ened  from  their  bands  with  no  worse 
injury  ^han  the  rupture  of  a  chain  to  which  a 
ewss'Kung  ftom  her  neck.  The  sacred  pendant 
pltodafans  her  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  of  her 
flunily-*-^whose  acquaintance  Bernard  now  makes 
— *ft  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Hey  wood, 
io '  the  J^riiicipal  member.  Carlyon  of  course 
Icves  Lilian ;  *  and  his  passion  is  reciprocated 
with  happy  promp^tude.  Heywood  tempts 
thfe  lover'  to '  restoiie  his  mistress  to  Aspen 
©otftt'^by  fe 'knayi^' use  of  his  employer's 
«eerels,-^1?nrti{hg'liim  thdt  only  so  can  he 
gain  ;1ier '  t<r '  wiife.  •  Carlyon    is    assisted    in 


his  refusal  by  the  suddenly  acquired  friendship 
of  the  Earl  of  Bookwood,  neighbour  and  friend 
of  the  Wilmslows — ^which  leads  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  private  secretaryship  te  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  subsequent  official  promotion.  The 
weak,  vulgar  scoundreUsm  of  Henry  Wilmalow 
— the  decorous  wickedness  of  the  nobleman^ 
and  the  private  and  public  'trials  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Francis  Selywyn — with  the  adventure?  of 
Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent,  clerk,  and  Miss  Angelina 
Livingstone,  actress,  and  other  minor  personages, 
— ^fill  up  the  interval,  or  assist  the  action,  of  the 
passionate  plottings  of  Heywood,  and  the  ambi- 
tious counter-plottings  of  Molesworth.  How 
the  inevitable  denouement  is  accomplished — ^hoT 
Carlyon  wins  Lilian  for  a  wife  and  Ajspen  Cooit 
for  a  home,  and  that  without  pzejudiiee  to  the 
Wilmslow  ladies,  but  to  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  priest,  and  the  unexpected  satisfaction  of  the 
lawyer, — ^no  one  would  foresee  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  volume ;  and  we  will  certainlj 
nottelL  The  last  half-4ozen  chapters  are  a  «m- 
lange  of  discoveries,  reconciliations,  conspiracies^ 
and  detections,  highly  exciting,  but  never  de- 
scending to  the  melodramatic. 

Another  ooni^icuous  merit  of  "  Aspen  Cofort*' 
is  the  extreme  variety  of  character  with  whidi 
its  author  makes  us  acquainted,  and  of  which  he 
seems  himself  to  have  an  easy  mastery  of  dehne- 
ation.  In  the  opening  chapter  we  have  a  groap 
the  wit  of  whose  table  talk  we  believe  to  be  » 
much  an  indication  of  the  writer's  fidelity  as  of 
his  humour: — 

DimKO  BEFORE  niTLDmO. 

The  clock  at  St  James'a  Palace  has  struck  eight,  and 
many  gentlemen  who  design  to  dine  at  the  Ijcoigti 
Club,  are  stadying  the  carte,  performing,  meanwbSb, 
tkat  curious  series  of  grimaces  and  groans  with  which 
an  Englishman  helps  himself  to  inveni  his  dinner.  He 
cabs  and  bronghams  have  been  arriving  mther  thickly 
daring  the  last  qoaner  of  an  hoar,  from  whieh  it  is 
gathered  that  the  dinner-bell  is  on  its  honourable  legs 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

**  Who's  up,  Ambergate  ?  "  inquires  an  exeeediogly 
handsome  young  genUeman  in  black,  with  an  loeon* 
ceirably  faultless  white  cnvac»  of  another  young  gentle- 
man of  similarly  irreproaehable  ap]^aranee,  who  has 
just  eome  in,  and  looks  round  with  an  ezpressioa  o 
hopeless  yet  manly  despair  at  finding  all  his  fim>arite 
seats  occupied. 

'*  Philip  Bobus  is  speaking,  Fireddy  Belt/  replied  Lord 
Ambergate,  **and  likely  to  speak.  And  hare  yon 
ordered  your  dinner,  Freddy  Belt  ?  Fll  dine  with  yoo. 
What  have  yon  ordered  ?  But  I  don't  care.  Waiter, 
I  will  have^whaterer  Sir  Frederic  has  ordered.  Here 
comes  Acton  Calvelly.    Bobas,  of  course,  Acton? 

**  Good  'for  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  least.  He  bs 
several  hundred-weight  of  papers  with  him.  You  two 
fellows  can't  have  dined?  I  saw  Amberg&te  in  the  Hoose 
half*an-faour  ago." 

**  No,  yon  come  here.  Belt  has  ordered  my  dinoff, 
let  him  order  yours." 

•♦  I  don't  care.  Very  well.  I  meant  to  dress:  But 
I  don't  .care.  Palestine  soup,  Belt  ?  That's  the  ealj 
thing  on  my  mind." 

**  Be  relieved;  then,'  for  here  it  is.'* 
J  ••  Divide  to-Higlft  ?  r  asked  Sir  Frederit  Belt. 

**.Well,'  Whipham  was  mvsterious,  and  didnV  wttil 
me  to  go  away.  .He  mumbled  Moaethdng  about  «Moe- 
body  being  unwell,"  said  Lord  Ambergate:   **Thisd 
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not  the  wine  old  Boomerang  was  hooraying  and  letting 
oft'  fireworks  about  the  other  momiog?  " 

*'  Yes,  it  is,  though,"  said  Frederic  Belt. 

*'  Now,  upon  mj  word,"  said  CaiTeUr  very  eamesdj, 
**  somethiog  must  be  said  to  Boomy.  One  don't  expect 
a  middle-f^ed  heavy  to  know  mnch,  but  he  has  no  right 
to  stand  on  that  rug  and  tell  gross  untruths.  To  hear 
him  exult  about  that  wine,  you'd  have  thought  the  com- 
rniuee  had  broken  into  the  Prophet's  cellar,  and  seised 
the  stuff  with  the  musk  seals,  which  the  honris  are 
keeping  for  me  and  the  other  blessed." 

**  Since  Acton  went  to  Jericho,  or  wherever  it  was," 
drawkd  Sir- Frederic,  ** there  has  been  an  east-wind 
constantliy  blowing  through  his  brains.  I  hoped  his 
book  had  exhausted  all  bis  stock  of  Orientalisms." 

'*The  book  is  a  charming  book,"  said  Acton 
Calvelly. 

"*  0,  mind,  I'm  not  disparaging  it,"  said  Freddy  Belt; 
**on  the  contrary,  a  reviewing  man  told  me  there  were 
seyeral  things  iu  it  that  surprised  him.  I  forgot  to  ask 
him  why.  -  Here's  Tom  Crowsfoot^how  well  that 
fellow  wears  I    Bobus,  Crowsfoot?" 

**  The  Bobus !  Yon  may  be  interested  in  hearing 
that  he  has  reached  his  fifth  orange.  William  Lyn- 
don hss  bet  me  that  Bobus  makes  up  tho  dozen." 

**  A  quarter  to  nine,"  said  Ambergate,  thoughtfully. 
"  No,  he  won't.'  1*11  go  halves  with  you,  Tom,  if  you  like," 

**  There's  a  good  lot  of  colonies  here  and  there,"  said 
Freddy  Belt,  "  and  it's  the  colonies  he's  on,  isn't  it?  " 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  Lord  Ambergate;  ••at  least, 
sugar,  and  refining  in  bond,  whatever  that  is,  and 
differential  duties — I  know  I  heard  something  about 
them — and  tonnage,  which  I  suppose  is  some  other 
colonial  production." 

••Bought  a  yacht,  and  know  no  better  than  that," 
asid  Tom  Crowsfoot,  laughing. 

'*£h?  Ah!"  said  Lord  Ambergate,  after  a  pause. 
"Do  you  know  I  didn't  look  at  it  in  that  light?  Yes: 
ships,  of  course.  By  Jove,  I've  a  great  mind  to  go 
down  to  speak  on  the  question." 

The  conversation  is  turned  by  Crowsfoot  upon 
the  fortunos  of  a  gentleman  familiar  to  the  for- 
mer trio — viz.,  Heniy  Vilmslow — and  it  glides 
on  through  an  hour  or  two  of  dinner  and  des- 
sert, till  Anihergate  remarks — 

*•!  say,  here's  Jemmy  Vulture  with  an  Opera-glass ; 
fee  bow  he  is  glaring  round  the  room.  We're  wanted, 
1  believe.  Here,  waiter!  ask  Mr.  Vulture  if  he  is  look- 
iflg.for  us.  What  is  it»  Vulture  James? "  he  said,  as  a 
remarkably  ugly  little  man,  with  a  bald  head,  fringed  all 
round  with  yellow  hair,  hurried  up  to  the  table. 

**  Come  down  at  once,"  he  said  in  a  fierce  whisper. 
**  There's  the  devil  and  all  to  pay;  Whipham's  tearing 
his  hair  t" 

"Well,  he  has  not  got  much,  so  that  amusement 
won't  last  him  long,"  said  Calvelly.  ••But  what's  on? 
Is  Bobus  down?" 

"An  hour  ago  and  more;  but  come  on,"  said  Mr. 
Vulture,  nervoasly,  "I've  undertaken  to  bring  yon." 

"  But  did  you  happen .  to  count .  how :  many  oranges 
Bobus  had  sucked?"  said  Tom  CrowliboC, ' making 
leady,  howe?er»  to  be  ofi^.  A  practicable  man,  that  Tom 
Crowsfoot. 

"Oranges!  Come,  Lord  Ambergate,  there's  a  good 
fellow,"  pleaded  Vulture;  ••Sir  Frederic,  pray  make 
hsstel" 

"  My  dear  Vulture,"  said  Freddy  Belt,  *•  we  are  not 
promised  places  if  we  help  Whipham  well  through  this 
sesbibn." 

"But  if  you  think  I  am  to  have  one, it  would  be 
good-natured  to  help  me"  said- Mr.  Vulture,  obligad  to 
l»ring  out  bis  pnv ate  hopes  as  4n  argatment  with  the 
iw*i»gerfc     •  ... 

"  Nsjf,  if  you  make  it'a  p^sonai  thing,  Valture  James, 
we'JJ  Bftve  tlje^  tohMts  and  the  ccfvutSry  to  6b1ige  you. 
i5ut  you  wo-n't  say  what  has^ happened  ?»" 

•'Bobns  y/tM  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  stop.    J>)rd 


Malachite  got  up  to  answer  him,  but  broke  down;  but 
tho«e  fellows  are  whipping;  and  though  McDansle  has 
promised  to  do  his  bsst,  I  don't '  soppose '  they%  'hear 
him,  he's  such  a  bore.  Yon  ses^  eveiytaody'a  away«  as 
no  one  is  expected  to  care  about  those  cussed  oolonies 
enough  to  sit  out  a  debate." 

••No,  that's  true  enough,"  said  Lord  Ambergate; 
•*  colonies  are  a  great  mistake,  to  my  mind.  However, 
we  must'  go.  Calvelly,  I'll  take  you  down,  if  you  like, 
binding  yours^,  that  is;  not  to  tell  one  Eastern  fltory 
between  this  and  the  Hciuse."i 

It  is  satisfactory  to  k^ow  that  they  arrived  in  time 
for  the  division,  and  that  the  claims  of  Her  Majesty's 
colonies  were  once  more  indeflnitelyp  ostponed.  Bobtis 
was  beaten,  thanks  to  the  lawgivers  of  the  Lycurgn& 

Much  later  in  tlie  story  we  have  a  vind 
daguerreotype  of  the  Commons  in  thair  ooiUectiye 
capacity,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Corlyon,  on  the  night 
of  a  great  debate.  But  long  ere  that,  we  fiave 
laughed  at  and  with  the  young  gentlemen  of 
Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penkn^ge's  office  in 
Bedford-row 7- especially  the  facetious  Paul,  .a 
gentlemanly  Guj)py;  who  makes  acquaantimQe 
at  the  Clerkenwdl  Dancing  Academy  of  Mrs. 
Sellinger,  with  the  gifted  and  virtuoua  Angelina. 
A  police-court  adventure,  entailed  by  Pa^'s 
too  ardent  defence  of  the  lady  against  the  pi:e- 
judices  of  a  moral  (but  domestioally  brutsl) 
greengrocer,  leads  to  the  richest,  because  closest, 
description  of  a  metropolitan  detention  and  dis- 
missal we  remember  ever  to  have  seen.  The 
same  luckless  youthful  pair,  with  .a  stage 
duenna,  get  upset  somcwheore  between  Gtrave- 
scnd  and  the  Sound ;  and  Paul  is  only  saved 
from  the  fishes  to  fall  a  pre^  to  Jews.  .  His 
escape  from  their  clutches  is  aided .  fay  tfie 
success  of  a  play  which  Carlyon  has  written,  and 
the  business  of  which  brings  him  in  oontaot  with 
a  number  of  theatrical  people.  "Fxom  PaU-p»^l 
to  the  Haymarket,  or  from  the  epiqureana  of  ,tke 
Adelphi  Chambers  to  the  attic  homes  of  poqr 
players,  is  no  unusual  descent  for  tibe  mq^veUst ; 
but  in  a  hovel  on  the  outskirts  of  Islington,  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks  discovers  a  scene  that  few  oould 
have  imagined,  and  that  fewer  still  would  haxe 
dared  to  put  forth  in  an  age  that  can  withgne^t 
difficulty  dissociate  the  savage  from  the  vile.  It 
is  that  of  the  British  Gladiator  and  his  dying 
child.  The  Smiling  Stunner  was  ori^pnally  a 
harmless  giant,  of  the  mining  distdots — wi|s 
picked  up  by  a  fugitive  hero  of  the  zing,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there — ^became  soon  one  of  the 
pets  of  the  London  fancy,  and  fought  an 
American  rival  even  to  the  deatb*~met  with, 
and  married,  the  discarded  mistress  of  sowe 
more  civilised  being-— owed  his  nam  ^gnurr^^  to 
the  refining  influence  which  she  exercised  upon 
him — ^treated  her  and  her  sickly  boy  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman-^watches,  within,  ^fi 
hour  of  starting  for  the  fight,  iUe  ebbingt  Uf»«f 
the  poor  fatherless  brai — and  utters  inoaihs  toQ 
awful  to  write  the  distress  of  his  rude  heart  a(t 
their  untimely  separation.  We  have  not  so  long 
known  that  whole  tribes,  of  Ei^lish  savages, are 
trained  to  blasphemy  as  to  their.mother .  tongue, 
as  to  be  able  to  help  being  startled  at  the  use 
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of  '^  comminatioiis  more  oompiehensiyo  than  a 
cardinal  has  devised,"  as  the  only  known 
method  of  comforting  a  weeping  mother.  One 
can  contemplate  with  tolerable  complacency, 
after  a  due  schooling  by  economists,  the  seK-con- 
sumption  of  blackguard  brutality ;  but  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  a  blackguardism  not  brutal 
— ^humanity,  suckled  by  the  wolves  of  dirt  and 
beer,  but  humanity  still — recals  us  to  the  toils 
and  hopes  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

But  before  Christian  philanthropy  perplexes 
itself  with  the  British  Gladiator — blaspheming, 
gentle-hearted  giant  as  he  is — ^it  had  better, 
perhaps,  bestow  a  little  attention  on  the  sub- 
joined portrait.     It  is  that  of  a 

HEBEDITABY  SKNATOB  AlO)  PEBFECT  OBNTLEHAir. 

Charles,  Earl  of  Rookbury,  attained  his  majority  in 
the  year  of  Lord  Nelson's  faneral.  Public  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  by  the  young  Earl  himself,  who, 
having  entertained  a  select  party  upon  the  evening  of 
tlie  solenm  ceremonial,  and  having  ^ot  outrageously 
tipsy,  as  was  not  nnusnal  with  the  territorial  aristocracy 
in  the  year  1806,  did  sally  forth  with  some  companions, 
and,  from  the  top  of  a  hackney  coach,  did  laudably 
essay  to  dry  the  tears  of  the  weeping  metropolis  by  as- 
suring the  crowds  that  he  should  take  his  seat  in  the 
Lords  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and,  though  Nelson  was 
gone,  he,  Charles  of  Rookbury,  would  watch  over  the 
country  and  the  constitution.  His  friends  hurraed  this 
heroic  declaration,  but  the  mob  did  not  see  the  fun, 
pulled  the  party  from  the  coach,  near  the  King's  Mews, 
and  handled  them  almost  as  roughly  as  the  paragraph- 
mongers  did  for  some  days  afterwards 

He  came,  after  a  long  minority,  to  an  ample  and  well- 
nursed  estate,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  at  col- 
lege, was,  as  usual,  expected  to  distinguish  himself  in 
pabUc  life.  As  usual,  too,  he  disappointed  expectations 
founded  on  that  basis,  as  anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  through  Mr.  Dod's  *' Parliamentary 
Oaide"  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  find  is  still  the  course 
(with  a  few  confirmatory  exceptions)  of  University  stars 
—a  result,  by  the  way,  which  ought  to  be  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  a  system  intended  to  prepare  men  to  win 
the  world's  prizes — not  those  of  the  colleges.  liord 
Bookbury's  family  friends  were  chiefly  Tories,  which 
was  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  young  lord — who 
always  held  that  relations  were  a  mistake — taking  the 
other  side.  However,  though  he  eschewed  his  native 
benches,  he  would  not  be  naturalised  on  those  opposite, 
and  early  gave  evidence  of  the  self-will,  or  independ- 
ence, as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  which  marked  him 
through  life.  Of  course,  the  Court  and  Carlton  blan- 
dishments were  alike  tried  upon  the  wealthy  young 
nobleman;  but  while  he  could  be  made  to  like  neither 
the  king's  wit  nor  the  queen's  snuff,  he  was  also  proof 
to  "  the  virtuous  Dauphin"  and  the  vocal  Morris.  It 
was  soon  found  that  Lord  Rookbury  could  not  be  "had." 
Bat  be  attended  in  his  place  very  regularly,  and  often 
made  a  brief,  smart  speech,  full  of  sarcasm,  and  designed 
to  show  both  sides  that  they  were  incapable  of  going  to 
the  bottom  of  the  question.  The  latter  half  of  his  ad- 
dress generally  overthrew  the  argument  of  the  former, 
and  his  practical  commentary  on  both  halves  was  going 
away  without  voting  at  all.  Even  as  a  young  man,  re- 
cently printed  diaries  have  shown  that  Lord  Rookbury 
sometimes  set  older  lords .  thinking,  when  they  had  only 
intended  dividing. 

Time  passed— -so  did  Fiercevals,  Liverpools,  and 
Cannings;  and  Lord  Rookbnry's  nature  continued  to 
isolate  itself.  He  read  much;  he  thought  deeply;  and 
he  did  jiothing.  The  brief,  keen  speeches  stiU  flashed  out 
amid  the  commonplaces  of  .the  House,  and  everybody 
listened;  but  rising  men  felt,  that  though  they  might 
^$X  Rookbury's  sarcasms,  they  need  not  fear  his  com- 


petition; and  that  is  a  thought  which  mightilr  ccmtdUs 
some  of  your  rising  men.  And  others  who  had  riien, 
and  could  afford  to  be  pleased  when  they  libed,  inter- 
nally regretted  that  Rookbury  had  been  too  rich  to  be 
put  into  harness,  or  something  might  have  been  made 
of  him,  had  he  been  duly  bitted  It  was  even  hinted  that, 
in  Reform  times,  the  great  Earl  Chimboraxo,  high 
throned,  all  height  above,  had  looked  down  from  Us 
inaccessible  mountain,  round  which  he  haughtily  per- 
mitted the  world  to  revolve,  and  had  indicated  one  of 
the  lower  peaks  as  a  station  for  Rookbniy.  But  he 
refused  it,  and  even  lived.  The  Eari  passed,  and  wu 
succeeded,  and  again  Rookbury  might  have  had  office. 
Ho  was  perhaps  a  thought  nearer  to  it  now  than  ever  in 
his  life;  for  though  the  new  Premiei's  jovial  laugh  was 
unlike  Rookbnry's  taunting  jibe,  the  men  bad  something 
akin  in  their  common  scorn  of  humbug.  Bat  it  was  too 
late,  at  least  so  Lord  Rookbury  thought;  and  it  was 
decidedly  so  when  Sir  Robert  and  I^rd  John  began 
alternately  to  mount  guard,  relieving  one  another  at 
intervals.  Rookbury  was  too  old  for  drilL  When,  in 
1846,  Lord  John  came  in  on  his  five  yenrs'  lepairisg 

lease,  Lord  Rookbury  was  sixty-one. And  hr 

this  time,  men  with  not  a  twentieth  part  of  Rookburf'i 
talents,  had  learned  to  speak  of  him  as  a  mere  crotcheteer, 
and  even  to  pity  him  as  possibly  a  little  cracked  I 

That  waa  all  the  majority  of  men  knew  of  him; 
but  our  author  adds  to  this  cleyer  portraiture  the 
terrible  line, — "  he  was  a  sad  old  reprobate.*' 
In  the  course  of  the  story  he  is  found  to  be  a 
compound  of  all  the  vices  it  is  possible  to  cover 
up  under  a  veneered  exterior;  including  some 
for  which  it  is  hard  to  account  but  as  eccentrici- 
ties. Immensely  rich,  with  only  one  heir,  he 
cheats  wherever  he  can ;  yet  married  a  woman 
without  either  beauty,  rank,  or  money.  To 
compass  a  lustM  purpose,  he  will  add  perjury 
to  deceit,  and  violence  to  perjury;  yet  culti- 
vates, for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  the  Mend- 
ship  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  has  sincere  compas- 
sion for  innocent  suffering.  Thus^  with  Rook- 
bury in  the  Lords,  and  i£e  "  Stunner"  at  his 
park  gates,  show  debates  in  the  Commons,  and 
a  helplessly  good  Selwyn  in  the  Cabinet, — ^we 
have  an  ample  moralising  of  the  motto  to 
''Aspen  Court,"  ''There  was  no  king  in  Israel 
in  those  days,  and  every  man  did  ttiat  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes" — an  essentially  poli- 
tical moral,  since  names  are  now  without  autho- 
rity and  principles  have  yet  to  be  developed. 

It  is  substantially  the  same  fact  that  is 
drawn  out  through  Mr.  Hannay's  three  Tolomes 
of  slighter  texture,  and  less  briUiant  colouiing ; 
but  1^.  Hannay  looks  at  the  fact  from  an  oppo- 
site point,  and  perceives  a  specific  griev«nce.  If 
Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  laments  that  there  is  no 
king  in  mese  days,  it  is,  wo  take  it,  not  because 
he  would  restore  yesterday,  but  would  hasten 
the  accession  of  to-morrow.  He  seems  to  hare 
an  English  gentleman's  native  sympathy  with 
the  land  and  its  traditions,  and  the  proper 
literary  reverence  for  historic  parties  as  for  his- 
toric trees ; — but  he  has  none  of  the  airs  of  a  num 
of  family,  and  none  of  the  sentimentaHties  of 
the  pseudo-feudalists.  Mr.  Hannfff,  on  the 
contrary,  albeit  very  clever,  and  veiy  scholariy, 
seems  to  value  himself  more  oa  nis  Scottish 
pedigree  than  on  his  command  of  Eogliiiii  or 
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hig  familiarity  with  Horace.  He  is,  moreover, 
a  Tory,— or  &iicies  that  he  is,  striving  to  repre- 
sent tiie  politics  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  philo- 
Bophy  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  the  proper  mode  for 
rendering  of  loyalfy  to  King  and  Church.  He 
acknowledged,  in  a  previous  work,  his  obligation 
to  the  former, — ^and  in  the  name  of  the  latter 
stands  sponsor  to  nearly  every  striking  thought 
in  the  present.  This  shows  that  he  has  at  any 
rate  the  loyalty, — the  generous  pride  in  follow- 
ing,— which  he  prescribes  to  the  sneerers  and 
pretenders  of  this  generation;  and  we  like 
him  right  well  for  it.  We  cannot  congra- 
tulate him  on  having  realised  in  ''Eustace 
Conyers,"  the  expectations  excited  by  *'  Sin- 
gleton Fontenoy."  Notwithstanding  his  frequent 
boast  of  the  variety  of  character  and  incident 
in  a  life  afloat,  we  find  little  of  either  in  these 
two  works.  The  original  of  nearly  every  per- 
sonage in  the  latter  work  is  found  in  the  former ; 
the  conversation  is  but  a  reflection,  the  inter- 
ludes are  less  profound  and  eloquent,  the  action 
comparatively  unexciting.  This  is  partly  in- 
evitable, since  **  Fontcnoy*'  was  the  first  of  a 
new  school  of  marine  painting ;  and  we  suspect 
that  it  is  partly  intentional.  Mr.  Hannay — the 
author  of  sparkling  satires  on  satirists — ^tires 
of  epigram ;  pronounces  it  the  corruscation  of 
decay;  and  stends  up  for  healthy  mindedness. 
But  despite  this  double  deduction  from  the  en- 
tertaiaing,  we  can  conscientiously  describe 
"Eustace  Conyers"  as  a  very  meritorious  and 
timely  book.  The  hero  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  yoimg  English  gentleman  in  naval  uni- 
form. Ho  has  a  sister  who  is  quite  worthy 
of  himself,  and  a  friend  quite  worthy  of  tlie 
Bister,  —  and  a  mistress  whose  face  he  could 
not  help  carrying  twice  round  tiie  world.  Then 
his  lather,  and  his  grandfather,  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  aristocratic  scholar  and  church- 
TTian — and  his  wife's  father  served  under  Nelson, 
and  was  the  friend  of  Collingwood.  Among 
his  associates — besides  the  wise  Walter  Lindsay 
—is  Mr.  Pearl  Studds,  midshipman,  who  values 
the  sea  as  a  place  of  security  frx}m  creditors, 
and,  wMle  a  good  officer,  justifies  every  foppery 
by  an  epigrammatic  allusion  to  "the  age  of 
Ecnbow."  He  has  a  rival  in  Mr.  Henry  Mild- 
niay,  a  rising  barrister,  and  ultimate  subordinate 
in  the  CoaHtion.  His  father  had  a  rival  in 
Mr.  Hilderstone,  who  married  the  heiress  to  the 
Conycr*s  family  estate,  and  the  future  mother  of 
Eustace's  beloved.  The  description  of  their 
fet  meeting  in  the  ruin  of  Conyer's-lca  is  an 
imaffectedly  beautiful  piece  of  description ;  and 
pleasant  is  the  satiric  humour  with  which  is 
painted  the  mansion  by  which  the  castle  has 
been  superseded : — 

A  white  mansion  of  quiet  but  opulent  appearance,  one 
of  ihoce  capacioas  and  sabstantiAl  houses,  commoner  in 
some  coontries  than  in  others^  which  belong  to  what  we 
ma/  call  the  pecuniary  baronial  order.  As  the  ancient 
boiwes  of  England  and  Scotland  reflect  the  epochs  when 
they  were  built,  and  symbolise  the  life  of  their  early  pos- 
se x^6rs,  90  do  these,  too,  in  their  generation.    They  need 


not  tnrrets,  for  have  we  not  a  raral  police?  Nor  immense 
halls,  for  hayo  not  modes  of  life  changed,  and  do  we  not^ 
when  we  feed  our  retainers,  pay  the  bill  for  their  dinners 
at  the  Jowler  Arms,  and  wash  our  hands  of  all  trouble 
thereby  ?  They  are  comfortable,  spacious,  splendid,  con- 
venient, far  superior,  no  doubt,  in  the  sanitary  point  of 
view,  to  the  habitations  of  past  times.  Everything  about 
them  — park,  gardens,  lawns,  trees,  wears  a  sleek 
yellow  smirk  as  of  gold.  If  a  river  would  be  in  place, 
that  river  would  be  oar  old  acquaintance  Pactolns.  Every 
trim  little  shrub,  just  beginning  to  sprout,  has  a  "cocky" 
air,  as  much  as  if  it  would  say,  "Sir,  a  head  gardener, 
with  a  large  income  and  a  staff  of  men,  looks  after  me ! " 
The  sleek  lilies,  in  the  very  neat  pond,  seem  to  observe, 
"  Sir,  if  you  pull  us,  you  will  be  given  in  charge."  No 
dryad  dare  haunt  the  grounds,  or  she  would  be  arrested 
for  trespassing. 

The  political  element  of  the  story  lies  more  in 
scattered  passages  and  incidental  sdlusions  than 
in  the  moral, — ^if  moral  it  have.  The  family 
history  of  the  Conyers  is  that  of  piecemeal 
destruction  by  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  and  bve  a£ 
self-indulgence;  characteristics  not  unfrequently 
combined  in  the  cavalier.  The  father  of  Eustace 
has  somewhat  improved  their  fortunes  by  trans- 
ferring his  loyalty  to  the  George's  and  his  affec- 
tions to  a  sweet  Southron ;  but  the  boy's  proB^ 
pects  in  life  are  threatened  with  blight  from  the 
cold  shade  of  opposition.  The  Kev.  Pater- 
familias retires  to  bed,  after  an  hour's  musing 
on  the  seaward  passion  just  disclosed  by  his  son, 
with  the  consolatory  conclusion  that  the  secret 
must  lie  in  his  Scandinavian  descent.  The  con- 
solation mounts  up  to  rapture.  ' '  I  have  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  produced  a 
Viking!"  he  exclaims.  But  the  cold  shade 
descends  on  the  morrow. 

In  oar  highly  civilised  times,  your  son  may  bo 
intended  for  a  Viking,  but  the  Admiralty  will  conaidibr 
it  of  much  more  importance  whether  he  be  a  Whig.  In 
plainer  terms,  they  don*t  ask  you  whether  your  family  is 
Scandinavian,  but  whether  it  has  any  influence  in 
the  borough  of  Rotborough  or  elsewhere  ?  So  the 
question  which  the  Conyers  had  now  to  settle,  was, 
what  was  their  interest?  Here  was  Eustace  Ivo  Con- 
yers panting  for  the  sea;  but  his  father  was  a  Tory, 
and  the  Whigs  were  in  pjowcr!  In  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion of  Captain  Turberviile's,  too,  the  "  Liberal"  candi- 
date had  carried  Huntingford  borough  ;  had  offered  to 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  his  grandfather 
had  been  a  member;  had  been  one  of  a  majority  of 
"  five,"  and  had  been  rewarded  by  a  cavalry  regiment; 
being  a  jolly,  old,  gouty,  cavalry  officer  of  enlight- 
ened views,  who  adopted  every  violence  the  Badicals 
of  Huntingford  put  into  his  mouth,  feeling  quite 
certain  that  nothing  would  come  of  it  (except 
the  regiment!),  and  being  one  of  those  fellows  who 
would  have  marched  his  heavies  against  the  Hun- 
tingford rads  (in  case  of  any  real  row,  you  know!),  and 
shot  them  like  bushmen.  All  this  was  a  bad  look  out  for 
the  Conservative  interest  in  the  neighbourhood;  and, 
indeed,  throughout  all  England,  things  were  in  pretty 
much  the  same  state.  **The  Whigs  were  literally 
rampant.  Sir!"  to  use  Captain  Turberville's  own  oz- 
pression.  Naval  appointments,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  were  given  first  to  Lord  Mingo's  sons,  then  to 
his  grandsons,  then  to  his  nephews,  then  to  his  cousin?, 
then  to  his  second  cousins,  according  to  precedence; 
failing  relatives,  to  his  son's  supporters,  grandson's 
supporters,  nephew's  supporters;  or  own  tailor,  son's 
tailor,  grandson's  tailor,  &c.,  &c.  It  would  seem  as  if 
a  snug  little  bargain  had  been  made  between  the  Whigs 
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and  Radicals,  by  which,  ou  cox)ditioa  of  ultimately 
ruininj*  the  country's  institution?,  the  Whigs  were  to 
have  all  the  patronage  for  the  present. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  county  a  Lord 
Huntingsland,  whose  influence  is  superior  to 
party.  To  him,  as  to  a  friend  of  the  family, 
Eustace  appeals  in  person  —  bravely  cutting 
through  the  chain  of  minor  influences  by  which 
the  great  man  was  to  have  been  duly  invested. 
An  appointment  is  obtained — and  Eustace  joins 
the  company  of  H.M.S.  Hildebrand,  commander. 
Captain  Mogglestonleugh.  Before  making  the 
acquaintance  of  this  personage,  we  should  attend 
to  our  author's 

VXIVnAJt  HISTOBY  OP  NAVAIi  SITOBS. 

There  is  a  well-known  species  of  water-rat  of  a  vigorous 
organisation.  This  water  rat  is  well  known  in  seaports. 
He  changes  his  politics  in  order  to  get  a  ship  during 
periods  like  that  which  we  are  describing.  He  was  in 
his  ^ory  just  now.  Old  ^ows  who  had  not  been  afloat 
since  they  were  thirty  were  appointed  to  ships  in  exchange 
for  "local  influence."  Innnmerable  courts  of  inquiry 
and  courts-martial  were  the  result.  They  could  not 
agree  with  anybody.  Yon  might  as  well  have  askdd 
Noah  to'  eomtnand  the  Duke  of  WelHngton  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ark.  They  fbund  themselves  entirely  out 
of  their  eiement^  and  sooceeded  only  in  quarrelling  with 
their  officers  and  in  flogging  their  men. 

Jhirlng  the  same  auspicious  period,  young  goslings 
took  to  the  water  nnder  the  management  of  the  parent 
gander,  with  on  equally  biischievous  activity.  The  goose, 
though  afa  home  in  a  pbnd,  is  not  a  bird  calculated  for  the 
more  extensive  scebe  of  ocean*  So,  when  the  parents  of 
such  birds  sent  them  to  sea,  for  no  better  reason  than 
thnt  they  happened  to  have  interest  just  at  that  time, 
her  Muesty  s  service  suffered.  A.  flight  of  goslings 
lighted  6n  her  Majesty's  ships.  Youngsters  no  more  fit 
for  salt  iriter  than  for  the  Chinese  mission — the  dunces 
of,  pHvat<^  and  tibe  scamps  of  publio  sehools^-were 
shipped  off  by  prudent  parents  to  tortura  naval  inttmc- 
tors  and  ruin  distant  flailors.  Such  were  a  few  of  the 
fruits  of  a  wholesale  system  of  party  patronage  employed 
without  somple,  without  wisdom,  and  without  honour, 

Captain  Mogglestonleugh  had  the  instincts  of 
the  water-rat  yvitn  the  plumage  of  the  gosling. 
His  interest  set  him  afloat,  and  his  sagacity  kept 
him  from  drifting  out  of  smooth  water.  Being 
a  handsome  young  gentleman,  he  was  employed 
on  the  *'  omamentfld  service,"  and  rose  early  to 
the  command  ^  of  a  royaj  barge.  .  A  prudent 
marriage  gave  him  "  local  influence,"  and  pro- 
found discretion  guided  him  in  the  use  thereof. 
Ho  was  of  no  party — ^which  meant,  according  to 
our  author,  that  he  was  open  to  favours  from 
both  parties.  His  quite  independent  assistance 
to  the  "Vrhigs  at  a  sea-port  election,  was  followed, 
without  suspicion  of  connexion,  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  majestic  Hildebrand ;  whose  long  de- 
tention at  Shecmess  neither  tried  his  seaman- 
ship nor  forbade  attendance  at  the  Opera ;  and 
whose  subsequent  sojourn  in  the  Tagus  enabled 
him  to  exemplify  the  strength  of  the  private 
affections  he  made  a  merit  of  sacrificing  to 
public  duty,  by  bringing  with  him  his  wife 
and  marriageable  daughters.  Eustace  and 
his  friend  ,  Lindsay,  desirous  of  seeing  life 
and  *  Bdrricfi, .  exchange  into  the  Lotus,  in 
whose  copirtander  we  seeija  to  have  a  type  of 


Mr.  Hannay's  ideal,  aad  in  whose  career  the 
sum  of  Tory  grievances.  Captain  Montfitchet 
was  of  the  best  blood  in  Europe,  and  only  a 
captain  i 

"  Why,  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  a&d 
illustrious  houses  of  the  nobility  of  England,"  said  lind- 
say,  smacking  his  lips  when  he  talked  of  old  blood  as 
men  do  over  old  wine.  "They  have  very  little  money, 
to  be  sure ;  but,  bless  you,  they're  one  of  the  rejnilar 
families ;  might  be  Scotch,  my  boy !  He  quarters  Rsn- 
tagenet.  No  mysterious  ancestors,  crawling  out,  aboot 
Henry  the  Eight's  time,  after  the  Reformation,  like  tosd- 
stools  after  a  thunder-shower !  If  you  tell  your  father 
you're  sailing  with  Montfichet,  he  wiU  send  yoa  an  extn 
twenty,"  said  landsay,  laughhig.  "  He  u  Normtuum 
Normanuorum  !  " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  was  on  board  here  one  day.  Gave  Moggle- 
stonleugh a  finger.  He  only  gives  Kpton  himself  two; 
and  Q»y,  of  the  Gbiunpus,  three.  I  suppose  there  is 
nobody  in  Europe  to  whom  he  would  give  bb  wbi^ 
hand^exoept,  perhaps,  Hemry  the  Fifth ! " 

This  Buperh  swell  is,  however,  a  first-rate 
ofBcer — and  has  a  ship  worthy  of  his  seaman- 
ship. In  implied  contrast  to  himself,  we  have 
Sir  Lionel  Pipton,  who  ohtains  his  commission 
to  the  command  of  the  squadron  by  drawing- 
room  amenities,  to  the  exclusion  of  Sir  Rude 
Boreyass;  from  which  the  messrooms  augur 
that  no  serious  channel  service  is  intended, 
despite  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Eastern 
question  in  1840.  And  in  contrast  to  the  Lotus, 
we  have  a  numher  of  vessels  employed,  like  her, 
on  the  slave-trade-suppression  service,  but  with 
very  different  fortune.  One  of  these  is  the 
Beadle. 

The  Beadle  was  famous  in  her  way.  She  coM  not 
sail.  The  slarers  all  knew  her  as  well  as  possible,  sod 
prided  themselves  on  walking  off  in  sight  of  her,  the 
brown  daring  scoundrels ;  whue  they  looked  on  the  fore- 
topsail  of  the  lovely  Lotus,  when  it  rose  out  of  the  sea,  as  the 
sign  of  doom.  Poor  old  Bibbin  oommandxng  her— one  ef 
the  best-hearted  of  mankind — was  so  unfit  for  his  hon* 
ness  that  everybody  wondered  the  Whigs  did  not  give 
him  the  entire  command  of  the  squadron.  His  xmds, 
shameful  }*oung  dogs,  used  to  indace  him  to  chase  harm- 
less merchant-^ps  in  mistake  for  slavers,  and  when  he 
boarded  them  with  his  award  on,  the  skippera  showed  him 
palm-oil,  gold-dust»  ivory,  hide^  nuts,  and  beeswax,  sad 
laughed  in  his  face.  The  queer  old  Beadle !  All  this 
would  have  been  laughable  enough,  but  that  by  sendisg 
her  boats  up  the  river,  she  had  caught  several  sharp 
fevers,  loonng  men  and  officers.  Bibbin  was  ''cut-np" 
about  it,  no  doubt ;  but  that  was  bat  poor  con8d)atioii« 
when  the  news  came  to  quiet  inland  homes  ia  Snghmi 
that  little  Jack  or  little  Harry  would  never  be  seen  ass 
more  there,  for  that  he  had  died  in  *'  discharge  of  hu 
duty." 

Mr.  Hannay's  remedy  for  inefficient  f^hip- 
buildingy  incompetent  commanding,  and  the 
worse  abuses  at  which .  he  only  hiots»  is 
nothing  more  precise  than  the  substitution  of 
gentlemen  for  snobs,  and  of  rulers  for  mliog 
boards.  It  is  too  lata  now  to  inquire  hov  be 
would  distinguish  the  sterling  material  £mB 
the  counterfeit,  and  how  get  the  genuine  «ow 
into  exclusive  ciii^ulation ;  where  he  wiU  find 
the  one  great   zpan  to  supeotsede*  ^hei^etw 
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mediocritieB,  and  by  what  means  effect  the  I  we  may  thank  him  for  the  convincing  proofs  of 
superoession.  But  if  we  may  not  criticise  his  its  necessity  with  which  he  has  interleaved  au 
shadowy  saggestionB  of  Administratiye  Eeform,  I  entertaining  and  healthful  history. 


SOME    IRISH     REMINISCENCES. 


Ix  the  summer  of  1798, 1  had  just  reached  the 
twentieth  year  of  my  age.  It  now  seems  a  far 
distant  period  to  look  back  upon,  and  many  are 
the  changes  which  have  since  then  rolled  over 
my  head ;  but  the  events  of  that  year  remain  as 
vividly  before  my  mind  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day, whilst  others  that  have  long  since  occurred 
are  altogether  forgotten  or  have  faded  into  in- 
distinctness. I  was  then  young,  hale,  and 
hearty, — had  seen  nothing  of  the  world  beyond 
ten  miles  from  my  native  valley,  nor  ever  cared 
to  see  more.  I  was  bom  in  Wicklow,  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  long  chain  of  hills  which 
stretch  from  Enniskerry  to  Baltinglass,  and 
which  are  now-a-days  known  to  every  traveller 
and  tourist.  Who  I  was,  or  what  1  was,  is  a 
matter  of  no  interest  or  importance  to  the  reader, 
and  is,  besides,  immaterial  to  the  progress  of  my 
story.  ,  It  is  enough  for  liim  to  know  what  I 
did  and  what  I  sifiered,  and  that  I  am  utterly 
unknown  to  fame.  If  the  pain,  toil,  and  priva- 
tion, and  that  most  awful  kind  of  mental 
anxiety,  the  fear  of  an  untimely  and  ignominious 
death,  which  I  endured  for  months,  can  now 
fumii^  him  with  materials  for  a  quiet  hour's 
amusement  or  instruction,  it  will  afford  me  im- 
mixcd  satisfaction  to  have  recorded  them. 

The  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  lived  had 
been  from  time  out  of  mind  less  given  to  turbu- 
lence and  outrage  than  any  other  for  miles 
aittund  it.  "Whiteboys,"  "Molly  Maguire," 
or  "Captain  Rock,"  had  seldom,  if  ever, 
shoAMi  their  faces  among  those  quiet  valleys. 
Their  inhabitants  planted  their  potatoes,  herded 
their  sheep,  drank  poteen,  fought  at  the  fairs 
and  funerals,  in  as  perfect  good  humour  and 
contentment  as  if  the  treaty  of  Limerick  had 
never  been  broken,  or  the  penal  laws  never 
enacted.  A&  long  as  they  could  be  merry, 
and  flirt  and  "coort"  with  the  girls  at  the 
wakea  and  dances,  kick  football  on  the  green 
after  mass  on  Sundays,  and  find  a  good  market 
for  their  home-made  flannel,  they  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  political  grievances.  The 
free  quarters  granted  to  the  troops,  as  well  as 
the  many  acts  of  cruel  and  licentious  tyranny  per- 
petrated by  the  yeomanry  after  their  enrolment 
upon  unoffending  Roman  Catholics,  had,  how- 
ever, done  0omething  to  ruffle  their  quiet  spirits. 
DansBaried  of  thd  United  Irishmen,  who  made  their 
way  into  th^  district,  consequently  found  their 
tai'  tomewhat  easier  than  it  would  otherwise 
hat*  bwn.    At  ail  events,  long  before  May,  1 798, 


most  of  the  young  men  for  miles  around  were 
duly  enrolled.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  period 
for  the  peasantry  to  wear  their  hair  long,  hang- 
ing down  their  shoulders,  and  tied  up  tightly  in 
a  long  queue,  something  like  that  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  same  period.  Whenever  a  man  had  taken 
the  oath  of  Union  he  cut  this  off,  and  when  the 
cause  of  this  curtailing  of  the  appendage  became 
generally  known,  disaffected  persons  came 
to  be  termed  "croppies"  by  the  loyalists 
and  yeomanry,  and  hence  the  well-known 
tune  of  "Croppies,  lie  down!"  which  for 
many  a  year  gladdened  the  heart  of  all 
loyal  Orangemen  on  every  first  and  twelfth  of 
July.  The  "  pigtails,"  or  queues,  became,  how- 
ever, every  day  scarcer  and  scarcer;  the  old 
people  began  to  look  graver  and  shake  their 
heads  oftener,  until  at  length  there  was  hardly 
a  fighting  man  in  my  neighbourhood  who  was 
not  enrolled,  and  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  supreme  "  Directory"  trans- 
mitted through  his  superior  officers.  There 
were,  nevertheless,  some  exceptions ;  and  I  was 
one.  I  was  repeatedly  and  earnestly  urged  to 
join,  but  as  repeatedly  declined,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, however,  as  to  leave  no  suspicion  on  the 
minds  of  my  advisers  that  I  was  by  any  means 
disaffected  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
national  and  patriotic  cause.  I  confess  I  was 
not  of  a  very  martial  disposition.  I  was  at  that 
time  gay  and  lighthearted,  even  in  a  greater 
degree  than  those  of  my  own  age  and  rank 
generally  were,  and  hated  the  very  idea  of 
tumult  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  My  attach- 
ment to  some  Protestant  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  I  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  from  my  earliest  childhood,  had  left 
in  my  composition  no  trace  whatever  of  religious 
bigotay,  and  had  even  led  me,  Roman  Catholic 
as  I  was,  to  look  upon  Protestant  ascendancy 
with  complacency,  and  without  any  perception 
of  its  evils  or  injustice.  The  yeomanry  had 
been  called  out  some  time  previously,  and  had 
been  regularly  drilled,  and  I  was  aware  that 
pikes  were  being  nightly  manufactured  at  the 
smiths'  forges  in  the  vicinitj',  but  all  was  not 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  tide  of  civil 
war  would  ever  roll  over  our  neighbourhood.  I 
was  soon  dreadfrilly  undeceived. 

Early  in  the   spring    of  '98,  the  principal 
members  of  the  Directory  were  arrested ;  the  rest 
escaped,  and  the  affairs  of  the  United  lirishmeii  . 
were  for  a  time  thrown  into  complete  disorder. 
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Tho  time  £xed  for  tho  general  rising  throughout 
the  country  was  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
parties  in  the  provinces  at  length  grew  weary 
with  waiting,  and  determined  to  commence  the 
insurrection  independent  of  Dublin,  and  without 
any  plan  or  organisation  whatever.  They  did 
go ;  and  early  in  May  made  a  regular  and  deter- 
mined attack  upon  the  town  of  Naas,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  Royalist  forces  with  great 
slaughter.  The  news  reached  Wicklow  in  a 
few  days,  of  course  mightily  exaggerated,  and 
success  was  ascribed  to  the  King's  troops  or  to 
the  rebels,  as  best  accorded  with  tho  wishes 
or  political  leanings  of  tho  several  narrators. 
Still  I  was  not  convinced.  "Cows  in  Con- 
naught,"  thought  I,  "wear  long  horns;" — who 
knows  but  that  it  was  only  a  petty  riot,  and 
tiiat  nothing  more  will  ever  bo  thought  of 
it  ?  Every  one,  however,  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  About  half  a  mile  from  my  father's 
house,  there  lived  a  man  named  Tom  Johnstone, 
a  Protestant  and  one  of  the  yeomanry,  but 
bearing,  poor  fellow,  as  cowar^  a  heart  as 
ever  beat  beneath  a  red  coat.  Se  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  possession  of  a  good  farm — ^was 
tall  and  somewhat  thin,  but  of  great  bo- 
dily strength  and  activity.  He  shouldered  his 
musket  when  going  to  the  drill  with  a  warlike, 
intrepid  air,  and  stepped  with  a  gait  so  martial 
as  to  inspire  all  beholders  with  the  conviction 
that  no  man  would  go  to  greater  extremes  in 
defence  of  "  Church  and  Constitution."  It  was 
well  for  the  safety  of  both  that  they  were  not 
depending  on  him.  He  and  I  had  been  inti- 
mate from  childhood,  and  the  thought  of  any 
difference  on  the  score  of  religion  never  entered 
our  heads.  He  had  no  doubts  of  my  loyalty, 
and  I  confess  I  had  none  whatever,  at  that  time, 
of  his  courage.  After  the  news  arrived  of  the 
attack  upon  ^aas,  and  when  it  was  placed 
beyond  doubt  that  the  insurrection  had  actually 
broken  out,  his  war-whoop  had  been  gradually 
becoming  fainter,  until  at  length  it  sank  to  a 
mere  treble.  He  frequentiy  let  slip,  in  his 
conversations  with  me,  his  apprehensions  of  the 
probability  of  strolling  bands  of  marauders 
"  breaking  some  night  into  a  loyal  man's  house, 
and  piking  him  in  his  bed;"  or  meeting  with 
him  above  among  the  hills,  and  dispatching,  him 
without  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  had  frequentiy 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  in  search  of  stray 
sheep  or  cattie  upon  the  hill  pasture,  in  the 
belief  that  the  company  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
might  prove  a  safeguard  in  case  of  his  falling 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  rebels.  I  invari- 
ably complied,  and  although  I  had  myself  no 
^  apprehensions  of  any  danger  whatever,  I  was 
not  surprised  that  a  Protestant,  an  Orangeman, 
and  a  yeoman,  such  as  Tom  was,  should  tlunk 
differentiy. 

One  morning,  in  the  middle  of  May,  1798, 1 
was  awakened,  at  tiio  dawn  of  day,  by  a  loud 
and  impatient  rap  at  the  door,  and  on  inquiring 
who  was  there,  1  was  answered  by  the  shrill 


voice  of  my  friend  Johnstone.  "  Tom,  agragh," 
said  he,  in  imploring  accents,  "  get  np,  and  come 
and  help  me  to  look  for  the  few  sheep  on  Bally- 
macrow-hiU.  I  hear  the  divils  o*  rebels  is 
bumin'  and  plunderin'  aQ  afore  'em  up  the 
county  Carla',  and  who  knows  but  they'll  be 
here  to-day,  bad  luck  to  'em  ?"  I  was  up  and 
dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  joined  him  at  the 
door.  The  sun  had  just  risen  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  was  shining  very  fEiintiy  through  a 
thick  mist.  There  was  a  freshness  and  friagrance 
about  the  morning  air  which  was  most  grateM 
to  one  who  had  just  risen  from  sleep.  The  dew 
was  lying  unusually  heavy  on  the  ground ;  and 
before  we  had  proceeded  very  far,  we  were  tho- 
roughly wet  by  its  shaking  off  the  long  gnas  and 
bushes,  now  in  the  full,  fresh  verdure  of  their 
earliest  growth.  There  was  not  a  sound  abrtwi 
but  the  warbling  of  the  laxk  in  the  siky.  My 
house  was  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  which 
we  were  proceeding,  and  after  crossing  a  few 
fields,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  open  pasture- 
land,  which  extends  for  nulea  across  the  moiu- 
tains.  At  this  moment  I  thought  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice,  but  so  faintiy  and  in- 
distinctiy,  that  I  was  unable  to  tell  whether  it 
was  a  shriek  or  a  cheer.  On  mentioning  it  to 
my  companion,  he  said  he  had  heard  it  too. 
We  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  listen,  but  did 
not  hear  it  repeated,  and  therefore  con- 
cluded it  was  the  call  of  one  of  the 
herds  to  his  companions.  In  a  few  seeoods, 
however,  it  was  again  repeated,  apparently 
nearer  and  clearer  than  before,  followed  hj 
several  shots.  The  mist  had  now  risen  oif  ikt 
high  ground,  before  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  sun,  but  still  hung  in  thick  masses  in  thr 
valleys  immediately  below.  We  had  a  view  of 
the  whole  extent  of  tho  plain,  away  to  Carlow 
and  Baltinglass.  What  was  our  terror  and 
astonishment  to  see  the  fields  on  each  side  of  tk 
old  road  leading  to  Hacketstown  thickly  cotciwI 
with  men,  apparcntiy  in  some  sort  of  marching 
order,  while  the  smoke  and  fiame  of  the  buzcing 
houses  along  their  track,  and  the  yeUs  of  agony 
or  execration  borne  on  the  rising  breeze,  tdd  im- 
mistakeably  of  their  character  and  object  Tte 
townland  tiirough  which  they  were  tiien  passing 
was  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Ptotestants, 
and  most  of  them  were  absent  with  ^ 
yeomanry.  Such  of  them  as  had  not  remored 
their  families  to  some  of  the  garrisoned  towns 
had,  ever  after,  reason  to  shudder  when  Aey 
thought  of  '98. 

Johnstone  had  before  only  talked  of  the  '^war 
and  the  rebels," — ^now  he  saw  them,  and  it  was 
enough  for  him.  It  was  two  Eng^h  miles 
from  the  spot  where  we  were  standing  to  the 
scene  of  their  ravages,  and  after  the  first  sir- 
prise  was  over,  I  felt  anxious  to  remain  affil 
watch  tho  direction  they  would  next  take.  But 
Johnstone  was  already  straining  on  tiio  stsit, 
and  his  fright  was  increased  by  the  fiwt  that 
many  of  the  houses  he  saw  bnmxng  bekmgcd  to 
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his  own  friends — somo  of  them  to  his  relatives. 
All  my  efforts  to  detain  him  were  useless. 
"Sam  tare!  Sarra  tare!  I'll  bo  killed;  Til 
be  killed !''  he  shouted,  while  his  teeth  chat- 
tered with  terror,  and  he  set  off  down  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hill  with  the  speed  of  a  racer, 
whilst  I  followed  as  closely  as  I  could  in  the 
rear,  addressing  him  with  words  of  hope  and 
encouragement  as  often  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  permitted  me.  But  thoy  were  unheard 
or  unheeded.  Ho  continued  to  ejaculate, 
"Lord  have  mercy  on  me!  Til  bo  killed, 
I'll  bo  killed!" — ^the  intervals  between  his 
words  becoming  longer  as  his  breathing  be- 
came shorter,  until  at  length  they  could  only 
be  uttered  in  hoarse  guttural  sobs,  liko  the 
last  grunts  of  a  dying  goat.  In  this  way  we 
proceeded  upwards  of  a  mile,  imtil  wo  reached 
the  valley  below,  and  crossed  the  stream  which 
ran  along  its  bed,  when  we  began  to  diminish 
our  speed,  under  the  influence  of  increased  con- 
fidence from  the  greater  distance  now  interposed 
between  us  and  the  objects  of  my  companion's 
terror.  An  unexpected  meeting  at  this  point 
gave,  however,  a  new  turn  to  his  flight.  An 
in&nt,  belonging  to  a  Protestant  family  in  the 
glen,  had  died  a  day  or  two  before,  and  the 
parents,  hearing  that  the  rebels  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  afraid  to  carry  the  body 
to  the  parish  churchyard,  which  was  upwards 
of  four  miles  distant.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined upon  interring  it  in  a  neighbouring 
field,  untU.  the  assurance  of  some  more  peaceful 
interval  should  enable  them  to  transfer  it  to 
consecrated  ground.  To  avoid  observation,  they 
had  chosen  this  early  hour  of  the  morning  for 
their  melancholy  task,  and  a  few  of  their  neigh- 
bours had  assembled  to  assist  them.  The  pro- 
cession was  coming  along  a  lane  meeting  us, 
when,  upon  turning  a  comer,  we  came  full  upon 
them.  Johnstone  was  some  distance  in  advance 
of  me,  and  was  consequently  the  first  to  perceive 
them.  His  state  of  mind  was  such  as  not  to 
permit  him  to  make  any  calmer  particular  survey. 
He  saw  that  they  were  men — apparently  a 
crowd  of  men ;  whether  few  or  many,  friends  or 
foes,  armed  or  unarmed,  he  did  not  stay  to  see ; 
but,  springing  across  the  adjoining  ditch,  fled 
down  the  hill  with  a  yell  of  terror.  Tho  calls 
of  the  mourners,  most  of  whom  knew  him  well, 
seemed  only  to  increase  his  fright ;  and  although 
I  followed  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  soon 
lost  sight  of  him.  At  length,  however,  I  found 
him  snugly  ensconced  in  the  comfortable  chim- 
ney-comer of  a  farmer  on  tho  opposite  side  of 

the  valley,  a  sergeant  in  the  T ^y  Yeomanry, 

surrounded  by  a  terrified  group  of  dairy-maids 
and  farm  labourers,  who  listened  with  open 
mouths  to  his  recital  of  the  dangers  he  had 
passed.  And  certainly  his  story  had  in  it,  not- 
withstanding the  dash  of  the  ludicrous  with 
which  it  was  mixed,  something  very  alarming. 
FirkinB  of  butter  and  bins  of  meal  wore  forth- 
with hastily  buried  in  the  kitchen-garden  or  the 


neighbouring  Adds;  silver  spoons,  and  the  few 
other  valuable  articles  of  that  description  of  a 
comfortable  Irish  farmer's  house  of  that  day, 
were  secreted  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls ;  tho 
cattle  were  all  driven  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
farm,  where  thoy  would  bo  less  likely  to  attract 
notice;  and,  in  short,  every  preparation  that 
time  allowed  was  made  to  render  the  coming 
calamity  as  harmless  as  possible.  Servants  were 
sent  out,  and  posted  on  the  neighbouring  hills 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  road  along  which 
the  rebels  were  likely  to  come,  so  that  any  par- 
ties who  had  reason  to  suppose  themselves  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  them  might  have  time  to 
make  their  escape. 

The  day  wore  on  in  this  manner  without  any 
fresh  alarm,  and  at  last  we  began  to  think  they 
had  turned  back,  or  gone  in  a  different  direction. 
Towards  evening,  however,  shouts  and  screams 
on  tho  hill  at  the  rear  of  the  house  caused  us  all 
to  rush  out.  On  looking  up,  we  perceived  a 
considerable  crowd  collected,  women  screaming, 
stones  flying,  and  horses  galloping  wildly  about. 
The  cause  was  soon  explained.  A  number  of 
young  men  belonging  to  the  yeomanry,  having 
heard  that  the  rebels  were  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  anxious  to  join  the  garrison  stationed  in 
Hacketstown  ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  do 
so  with  greater  speed  and  safety,  had  crossed  tho 
hill,  and  seized  the  first  horses  they  met  with 
grazing  on  tho  common  pasture.  The  owners,  ac- 
companied by  their  wives  and  children,  immedi- 
ately turned  out  to  repel  the  invasion — ^and  hence 
the  tumult.  But  Tom  Johnstone  did  not  wait  to 
hear  all  this.  He  heard  the  noise,  saw  the  crowd, 
and  immediately  started  off,  fuU  speed,  shouting, 
"  The  war  !  the  Frinch  or  the  dii^  comin'  down 
Askakee-hill !''  I  was  too  wearied  to  attempt 
following  him  this  time,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined on  quietly  remaining  at  Mr.  E 's,  to 

see  what  time  would  bring  forth.  It  soon 
struck  him,  however,  that  in  all  probability 
Johnstone  would  make  his  way  to  Hacketstown, 
and  report  to  the  officer  commanding  the  garri- 
son in  that  town  that  the  glen  was  filled  with 
rebels,  and  that  he  would  consequently  de- 
spatch a  body  of  troops,  who,  on  arriving, 
would  "cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war,"  without  making  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  tho  information — 
and  that  innocent  persons  might  be  killed  or 
injured.  He  therefore  thought  it  of  great  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  apprised  of  tho 
mistake  in  time,  and  accordingly  mounted  mo 
on  one  of  his  horses,  and  sent  me  off  with  direc- 
tions to  keep  watch  on  a  cross-road  at  the  top  of 
a  hUl  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
way  from  Hacketstowoi,  except  where  it  ran 
through  a  hollow  just  beneath.  I  stood  sentry 
for  some  time  without  seeing  anything  to 
attract  attention,  and  had  begun  to  think 
of  returning,  in  tho  belief  that  Johnstone 
had  not  made  his  way  so  far  as  he  ima- 
gined.   While  musing  on  the  events  of  the  dAj, 
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I  was  roused  from  my  roverio  by  the  soimd  of 
horses'  footsteps,  and  on  looking  up  saw  a  troop 
of  black  horse  dragoons  advancing  at  a  smart 
trot  up  the  hill,  not  a  hundred  yi^ds  from  me. 
The  officer  was  riding  in  advance,  and  imme- 
diately on  seeing  me,  called  on  me  to  stand  and 
surrender  myself,  in  the  King's  name.  I  in- 
stantly perceived  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  a 
picquet  or  scout  placed  there  by  the  rebels,  to 
look  out  for  the  approach  of  the  soldiery,  and 
that  if  I  were  taken  I  would  in  all  probability 
be  shot  on  the  spot.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
my  only  safety  lay  in  flight,  and  accordingly 
turned  my  horse's  head,  and  galloped  off  full 
speed.  I  was  immediately  pursued.  The 
officer  flrcd  his  pistol  at  me  the  first  mo- 
ment, and  a  running  Are  of  carabines  was 
kept  up  by  the  troopers  for.  a  considerable 
distance.  On  we  thimdered  down  the  valley, 
the  people  rushing  out  from  their  houses  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  startled  by  the  noise  as 
we  passed,  and  with  the  ready  sympathy  ever 
shown  by  the  Irish  peasantry  towards  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  law  and  the  Government,  cheering 
me  with  every  possible  expression  of  encourage- 
ment. It  was,  however,  becoming  painfully 
evident  that  my  chance  of  success  in  the  race 
was  every  moment  diminishing.  The  animal  I 
rode  had  been  just  taken  off  the  grass,  and  was 
becoming  fagged  and  blown,  and  I  could  per- 
ceive, upon  turning  in  the  saddle,  that  the 
dingoons  were  gaining  upon  me  every  stride.  All 
doubts,  fears,  and  hesitation,  on  the  score  of 
my  mare's  capabilities  were,  however,  speedily 
ended  by  a  shot  striking  one  of  her  hind-legs 
and  breaking  it  across.  She  fell  instantly, 
throwing  me  with  considerable  violence  against 
the  ditch  on  the  road-side.  I  was  stunned  for 
the  moment ;  but  quickly  recovering,  I  scram- 
bled across  and  ran  up  the  hill  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  bullets.  The  whole  troop  pulled  up 
and  aimed  at  their  ease.  The  shots  hissed, 
whistled,  tore  up  the  sods,  and  broke  the  bushes 
on  each  side  of  me — and,  in  fact,  did  everything 
of  which  a  shot  is  capable,  except  strike  me,  I 
had  an  almost  miraculous  escape.  I  reached 
Mi>  E— — 's  house,  by  a  short  cut,  long  before 
my  pursuers,  and  he  instantly  set  out  to  meet 
them.  As  he  was  known  to  the  officer,  all  was 
soon  explained,  and  they  returned  to  their 
quarters,  threatening  vengeance  upon  Johnstone 
for  having  sent  them  on  a  fool's  errand.  The 
only  evil  resulting  from  the  whole  affair  was  the 
loss  of  Mr.  E 's  mare,  and  this  was  soon  for- 
gotten. Tom  Johnstone  was  ever  afterwards 
known  by  the  soubriquet  of  '*  Old  War,"  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1845. 

An  old  and  rather  dilapidated  barrack  at  this 
time  stood  in  Hacketstown.  It  had  no  other 
defence  than  a  high  thin  wall  runniog  all  round, 
and  fmoloBzng  a  small  oourt-yaid  and  stables  for 
a  few  horses.  It  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
lottg  street,  which  composed  neariy  the  whole  of 
the  town,  and  exactly  opposite  were  a  number 


of  roofless  houses,  which,  worthless  as  th^ 
seemed,  proved  of  no  small  importance)  in  the 
conflict  which  afterwards  took  place.  The 
garrison  was  composed  of  a  small  force  of 
yeomanry  and  regular  troops  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  There  had  been  a  fair  in  the  town 
■ome  time  in  the  month  of  May — ^the  exact  date 
has  now  escaped  me — at  which  I  had  attended, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  established  usagt-  of 
the  time,  had  spent  the  evening  at  a  friend's 
house  in  carousal.  I  had  not  slept  off  the 
effects  of  my  potations,  when  I  was  aroused  by 
sharp  firing  of  musketry  in  the  street,  yelling, 
cheering,  and  all  other  accompaniments  of  a 
sanguinary  conflict.  Eushing  out,  I  perceived 
the  yeomanry  retreating  up  the  street,  firing 
with  great  coolness  and  precision  as  tliey  re- 
ceded with  their  faces  to  the  rebels,  who  weru 
pressing  upon  them  with  great  bravery  and 
impetuosity.  A  little  man  led  them  on,  whom, 
though  it  is  now  fifty-five  years  since  I  saw 
him,  I  have  never  forgotten.  He  was  of  the 
middle  height,  strong,  and  well-proportioned  in 
appearance,  and  was  dressed  in  green  uniform, 
with  a  cocked  hat  and  feather.  His  face  was 
full,  and  his  features  beautifully  chiselled.  His 
eye  was  real  black,  and  fiery,  and  was  tlien  fiercer 
still  in  the  fury  of  the  conflict.  He  had  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  which  he  waved  over 
his  head,  as  he  urged  on  his  followers  to  the 
charge.  I  knew  afterwards  to  my  cost  that  he 
was  the  celebrated  Holt,  known  among  the  rebel 
forces  as  "  Gineral  Hoult"  I  soon  saw  that  it 
was  high  time  for  me  to  make  some  provision 
for  my  personal  safety,  as  I  knew  that  as  soon 
as  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  insurrectionists, 
infuriated  as  they  were,  they  would  show  but 
little  mercy  to  men  of  any  sect  or  party  whom 
they  found  in  it.  I  was  at  this  moment  standing 
in  the  shelter  of  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  old 
houses  I  have  mentioned,  when  I  was  startled 
from  my  security  by  perceiving  a  body  of  rebels 
scrambling  in  by  the  windows  in  the  rear,  in 
order  to  occupy  them  as  a  means  of  annoying 
the  garrison  on  the  opposite  side.  I  imme- 
diately rushed  across  the  street,  and  reached  the 
barrack-gate  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  bcin^ 
shut  in  my  face,  as  the  last  of  the  yeomanry 
had  already  entered.  The  bullets  rattled  m 
scores  off  tiie  wall  over  the  gate,  and  threti* 
down  the  mortar  on  my  head ;  and  it  mar  be 
readily  believed  I  did  not  breathe  very  frtch 
till  I  found  myself  inside.  Every  prcparatioa 
was  immediately  made  for  a  desperate  dcibntc. 
as  we  knew  that,  if  taken,  we  had  no  merer  to 
expect.  Quarter  had  long  ceased  to  be  given 
on  either  side ;  the  stem  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment causing  all  pfisonera  taken  in  arms  to  Ih^ 
hanged ;  and  the  rebels  retaliating  with  a  ferocity 
increased  by  religious  hate.  The  windo^rs  of 
the  old  barracks  were  broken  out.  to  prevent  lie 
flying  of  glass  or  splinterS;  anft  the  beddin,? 
was  piled  up  against  the  aperture  a»  ai  fo  lec^^ 
just  sufficient  space  at  the  top  fox  the  levcllin? 
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of  the  musket.  The  doora  and  gates  were 
barricaded  with  planks  and  furniture.  "Whilst 
these  pi'ecautions  were  being  taken,  comparative 
silence  had  reigneil  in  the  street,  and  not  a  man 
was  visible  in  any  part  of  it,  so  that  we  began 
to  think  they  were  perhaps  retreating,  in  despair 
of  successfully  assailing  the  barracks  without 
the  aid  of  artillery.  But  wo  were  mistaken. 
Tliey  were  only  making  their  dispositions  and 
arranging  their'  plan  of  attack.  They  com- 
menced it  by  opening  a  hot  fire  from  every 
available  place  of  shelter ;  and  the  musket-balls 
began  to  rain  and  patter  against  the  doors  with 
terrible  violence,  whilst  a  large  party  advancing 
up  the  street  made  desperate  attempts  to  force 
the  gate  by  battering  it  with  huge  beams.  We 
had  stationed  all  our  best  marksmen  at  the 
Trindows  and  loopholes,  whilst  the  remainder 
occupied  themselves  in  loading  the  muskets 
and  making  cartridges.  But  despite  our  precau- 
tions, we  were  every  moment  sustaining  severe 
loss.    , 

There  was  a  corps  in  the  rebel  army  called  by 
them  "Shilmaller  Men,**  from  the  name  of  the 
district  in  the  county  of  Vexford  from  which 
they  came.  It  lies  on  the  sea  shore,  and  con- 
sistmg  principally  of  flat,  marshy  land,  abounds 
in  wild  fowl,  particularly  ducks.  For  shooting 
these,  the  inhabitants  ore  provided  with  long 
guns  which  carry  a  great  distance,  and  being 
familiarised  with  their  use  from  their  earliest 
youth,  they  rarely  miss  even  the  smallest  object 
visible  within  the  range  of  the  piece.  A  large 
number  of  t!hese  had  been  stationed  within  the 
ruined  houses,  and  holes  had  been  bored  with 
the  points  of  pikes  through  the  wall,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  barrel  of  the  gun  and 
enable  the  marksmen  to  take  aim,  but  leaving  no 
opening  for  the  fire  of  the  opposite  party  to  take 
any  effect..^  Earely  did  we  see  the  little  puff  of 
smoke  issifing,  as  it  were,  from  the  stones  of  the 
wall  without  seeing  some  of  our  best  men  fijl, 
or  escape  by  a  chance  so  narrow  as  to  startle  the 
bravest;  while  ever  and  anon,  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  any  pause  in  the  firing,  we  could  hear 
the  shoi^ts  of  **  Orange  He  downl*'  coming 
>^ith  a  hollow  and  ominous  sound  across  the 
street,  in  reply  to  the  well-known  war-cry  of  the 
yeomanry,  *'  Croppie  lie  down!" 

Towards  evening,  the  ammunition  was  becom- 
ing far  spent,  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of 
assistance  from  any  quarter,  so  that  the  position 
of  our  party  inside  the  barracks  was  becoming 
most  alarmmg.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  was 
maintained  with  the  same  fierceness  wiQi  which 
it  had  been  begun,  and  with  an  unerring  accu- 
racy of  aim  whidi  defied  imitation  from  the 
heavy  m\isketry  of  the  yeomanry.  The  oflSxier 
in  command  at ,  laat  began  to  try  to  persuade 
one  of  the  garrison  to  steal  out  and  make  his 
way,  if  jw^iblo,;  to  Tallow  or  Eathdrum,  the 
n^rest  fi)\vJfs  in  which  troops,  were  quartered, 
with  th^  JieW9  of  our  alarming  situation,  and  to 
request  immediate  aid.  ^  lie  oilered.krf^e  rewards 


to  any  one  who  would  make  the  liazardous 
attempt ;  but  in  vain,  as  it  appeared  certain  death 
for  any  one  to  trust  himself  with  written  de- 
spatches through  t-en  or  twelve  miles  of  a 
country  infested  with  rebels — to  say  nothing  of 
the  still  gi-eater  danger  to  be  incurred  in  getting 
out  of  the  barracks.  Our  firing  had  already 
begun  to  slacken,  and  at  last  it  was  determined 
to  draw  lots,  and  that  he  upon  whom  the  lot 
should  fall  should  be  compelled  to  take  his 
chance  as  a  messenger  for  relief.  The  name  of 
each  man  was  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  and 
thrown  into  a  bag,  and  the  officer  of  the  yeo- 
manry drew  in  the  presence  of  all.  I  ^all 
never  forget  that  scene — the  faoes  of  the  men, 
begrimed  with  gunpowder,  and  worn-looking 
with  toil  and  anxiety,  the  floor  and  the  walls 
spattered  with  blood,  that  told  in  unmistakeable 
characters  of  the  deadly  aim  of  the  Shibnallers 
— the  dead  silence  that  reigned  within,  broken, 
however,  at  intervals  by  the  rattle  of  the  bullets 
against  the  wails,  or  the  pluff  with  which  they 
sank  into  the  bedding,  and  the  faint  groans  of 
the  wounded  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  It 
seemed  as  if  each  man  was  waiting  in  e^pecta* 
tion  of  his  death*warrant.  £very  breath  waft 
held,  and  every  lip  compressed,  as  the  paper  was 
drawn.  The  name  was  read,  and  it  wais  mine ! 
The  blood  seemed  to  me  previously  to  have  for- 
saken all  other  parts  of  my  body,  and  to  have 
retired  into  my  heart.  ^Now,  when  suspense  was 
over,  it  rushed  into  my  face  with  a  violence  that 
for  a  moment  rendered  me  Mind  and  dizzy.     I 

glanced  at  Captain  H ,  and  saw  that  his  eye 

was  fixed  upon  me  with  a  look  of  stem  detei^ 
mination.  I  read  in  it  a  resolutioii  to  allow  of 
no  retreat  or  subterfuge  on  my  patrt.  He 
ordered  them  instantly  to  give  m6  ooie  of  tho 
best  of  the  cavalry  horsea,  and  to  let  me  out  of 
the  gate-^''  and  then,''  he  added;  tomhig  to  me, 
''the  harder  you  ride  the  better  for  yoiirself." 
I  detennined  to  meet  my  fate  like  a  man, 
although  I  felt  very  little  doubt  that  I  would 
either  be  shot  in  riding^  tip  the  street,  or  taken 
prisoner  in  some   other  part  of  my  nxute  and 

piked.     Captain  H made  out  his  despatch 

in  less  than  a  minute.  It  was  but  two  or  three 
lines^  and,  with  a  want  of  precaution  for  which 
I  cannot  now  aocount,  was  folded  in  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  and  secured  by  a  large  official- 
looking  red  seal.  This  I  placed  in  an  inside 
pocket,  and  bidding  what  I  thought  a  last  fare- 
well to  such  of  the  party  as  I  had  been  acquainted 
with,  I  desoeoaded  to  the  stables  at  the  rear  of 
the  building  to  select  a  harse  for  my  journey. 
There  were  about  ten  or  fifteen  belonging  to  the 
yeomanry  cavalry.  I  chose  a  stallion,  apparently 
of  great  strength  and  spirit,  qualities  almost  of 
mcNce  importance  than  speed;  aa  I  was  aware 
that  the  horses  in  posseasian  of  the  rebels  were 
jaded  by  tiie.  previous  nighlfs  match,  so  that  I 
need  not  fearpursoitif  onoe  on^  of  the  towny 
but  I  knew  that  it  would  require*  idl  tiie  bottom 
of  the  best^Uooded  aninqil   to   oaxry   me  to^ 
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Rathdrmn  and  back  with  the  necessary  rapidity 
without  faltering.  He  was  led  out  and  I 
mounted  him,  but  not  before  he  had  been  divested 
of  all  the  trappings  which  might  serve  to  cause 
suspicion  on  the  way  that  he  belonged  to  His 
Majesty's  forces.  I  took  no  arms  but  a  brace 
of  small  pocket  pistols,  which  might  enable 
me  to  rid  myself  of  any  single  assailant  who 
might  attempt  to  interrupt  my  progress.  Thus 
mounted  and  equipped,  I  rode  up  to  the  gateway. 
The  barricade  had  been  removed  from  it — 
the  bolts  were  cautiously  withdrawn — it  was 
suddenly  thrown  open — and  a  heavy  fire  having 
been  opened  fix)m  fiie  windows  overhead  to  dis- 
tract attention,  I  struck  spurs  to  my  horse,  and 
he  bounded  into  the  street.  I  flew  rather  than 
galloped  up  it,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cheers  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
yells  and  execrations  of  the  rebels.  At  the  side 
of  the  road,  about  four  hundred  yards  above  the 
barracks,  a  stile  led  to  a  footpath  across  the  fields, 
more  than  a  mile  shorter  than  the  road.  I 
determined  to  leap  the  stile  and  go  this  way,  as 
it  would  take  me  out  of  the  direct  fire  of  the 
enemy ;  and,  on  arriving  opposite  to  it,  I  turned 
the  horse  short  round  and  ran  him  at  it.  He 
took  the  leap  gallantly.  As  he  rose  over  it  I 
felt  a  slight  twinge  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my 
throat,  adjoining  the  chin,  and  at  the  same  time 
heard  the  whistle  of  a  bullet  burying  itself  in 
tlie  ditch.  Between  the  bullet  and  my  own 
sensation  of  pain  I  did  not  at  that  time,  however. 


perceive  any  connexion  of  eaase  and  efiect  On 
looking  to  the  left,  however,  I  perceived  one 
of  the  Shilmaller  men  leaning  against  a  wall, 
and  coolly  loading  his  piece,  which  the  small 
cloud  of  smoke  that  curled  over  his  head 
showed  to  have  been  but  recently  discharfced. 
"  You  missed,  you  rascal !"  I  shouted  to  him 
as  I  galloped  away.  "  You  lie,  ye  Orange  dog," 
was  file  reply,  **  tiie  crows  will  pick  your  car- 
case in  the  next  field!"  Almost  before  the 
words  were  uttered,  I  had  crossed  another  ditch 
and  was  out  of  his  view.  I  then  slackened  my 
pace,  and  on  looking  down  perceived,  to  my 
great  surprise,  that  the  breast  of  my  shirt,  my 
waistcoat,  and  the  saddle,  were  drenched  with 
blood.  On  raising  my  hand  to  my  chin,  I  found 
a  piece  of  flesh  an  inch  long  or  more  torn  off 
and  hanging  by  the  skin.  I  started  involun- 
tarily when  I  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the 
danger  I  had  incurred.  The  aim  was  true  for 
the  centre  of  my  skulL  I  had  escaped  by  the 
spring  of  the  horse  in  leaping ;  and  it  ^vras  eri- 
dent  that  my  asBailant  had  seen  the  blood  fly. 
and  believed  the  wound  to  be  mortal.  I  met 
with  no  further  interruption  before  reaching 
Rathdrum.  A  considerable  body  of  cavahy 
were  immediately  despatched  to  Hacketstown; 
but,  before  reaching  it,  they  learned  that  the 
rebels  had  evacuated  the  town  after  setting  fire 
to  it,  and  that  the  garrison  had  immediately 
afterwards  abandoned  the  banacks. 
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In  concluding  a  sketch,  in  the  Maroh  number  of 
this  magazine,  of  Lord  John  Russell's  career,  we 
gave  reluctant  expression  to  our  distrust  of  his 
performances  in  the  new  character  of  Plenipoten- 
tiary. It  was  not  from  any  moan  estimate  of 
his  ability  to  conduct  negociations  even  so  im- 
portant as  those  in  which  the  representatives  of 
five  great  Powers  were  to  participate, — ^not  from 
any  apprehension  that  he  would  be  found  defi- 
cient in  astuteness  or  even  in  firmness, — that 
we  had  misgivings  of  his  success.  It  was 
because  we  had  just  been  reciting  a  humiliating 
narrative  of  failures  and  errors,  impossible  to  a 
man  of  profound  convictions  or  of  powerful 
sympathies,  that  we  all  but  despaired  of  his 
either  achieving  a  well-grounded  peace,  securing 
the  fidelity  of  an  "  equivocal  ally,"  or  elevating 
the  objects  of  the  war.  We  knew  that  his  Par- 
liamentary and  Ministerial  influence  had  always 
been  exerted  against  that  reconstitntion  of  the 
European  States  without  which  we  feel  there 
can  be,  ought  to  be,  no  permanent  peace.  We 
knew  that  the  geographical  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  empire  his  own  policy  had  helped 
to  constitute  the  arbiter  in  this  conflict,  could 
permit  her  to  be  only  an  accomplice  or  a  victim. 


We  knew  that  he  was  himself  committed,  by 
pledges  stronger  than  words,  to  such  a  restric- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  war, — however  madly 
extended  its  operations, — as  must  render  any 
proud  or  subs^tial  success  hopeless  and  even 
undeserved.  We  knew,  moreover,  that  the 
basis  on  which  he  had  to  work,  was  not  that  on 
which  an  honourable  or  lasting  pacification  could 
be  erected — ^that  at  best,  he  could  but  bring  u? 
back  a  truce  of  which  all  of  us  must  be  ashamed, 
though  all  of  us  might  be  glad.  Had  we  been 
in  possession,  as  we  now  are,  of  "  the  Instrac- 
tions  "*  which  he  carried  with  him,  we  should 
have  had  only  an  additional  justification  of  our 
despondency.  The  envoy  chaiged  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  Russia,  either  by  a  peace 
founded  on  spoliation,  or  by  war  in  league  witli 
Austria,  might  earn  the  rewards  of  diplomacr, 
but  never  the  renown  of  statesmanship. 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  two  montb 
ho  returned — ^unsuccessful ;  utterly  unsuccessful. 
He  had  accomplished  neither  of  the  two  thing? 
committed  to  him.      Russia  had  refused  hi^ 

♦  Eastern  Plapcre,  Part  XVI.  InstmctioDB  to  Lanl 
John  Rnssell  on  proceeding  to  Vienna. 
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temts— 4Uid  Aufitna  withdrawn  from  her  en- 
gagement  Two  of  the  Four  Points  had,  indeed, 
been  agreed  upon, — ^but  one  of  the  two  had  been 
elaborated  into  an  instrument  of  despotism,  such 
as  the  Minister  of  a  &ee  people  should  have 
scorned  to  sign.     He  had  handed  over  the  Prin- 
cipaUties  to  a  qointuple  protectorate — tightened 
upon  Servia,  and  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia  the 
grasp  of  Austria  and  Eussia,  without  releasing 
Turkey  fiom  the  care  and  danger  of  their  political 
dependence.     That  which  the  English  people, 
liad  they  understood  it,  must  have  repudiated  with 
indignation,  Lord  John  Russell  assented  to  in 
their  name.     The  one  thing  in  the  Four  Points 
essentially  unjust  and  dishonourable, — ^the  dis- 
position of  countries  unrepresented  in  the  Con- 
fepence,-.-he  agreed  to  with  alacrity.    Conditions 
affecting  only  conventional  rights,   and  rights 
guarded  by  present  representatives,  were  dis- 
cussed with  searching  astuteness,  and  referred  to 
ulterior  authorities.     The  limitation  of  Russian 
power  in  the  Black  Sea  was  advocated  by  Lord 
John  Buasell  himself  with  characteristic  force, 
though  with  an  equally  characteristic  infelicity 
of  historic   allusion.     The  Power  upon  whoso 
Eastern  stronghold  we  had  failed  to  make  the 
slightest  impression  was  asked  to  neutralise  our 
non-success  by  reducing  her  complement  of  ships 
in  that  impregnable  harbour  to  a  given  number; 
and  the  request  was  backed  by  the  example  of 
Powers  humbled  by  disastrous  war.     The  pro- 
position thus  oflfensively  supported  was  in  due 
time  rejected,   and   an  alternative    submitted. 
Kussia   offered   to   consent  to  the  formal  ad- 
mission of  Turkey  into  the  European  family 
(on  which   Lord  Clarendon  lays  much  stress, 
in  the   "Instructions"),  to    acknowledge  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  Sultan  over  the  Straits, 
and   to    consent   that,    though  the    war-ships 
oi  all  nations  be  excluded  from  those  waters 
in  time  of  peace,  the  Sultan  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  admit  tlie  war -ships  of  the  Allies,  in  case  he 
shall  feel  himself  menaced  by  Russia.     It  was 
this  proposition  which  Lord  John  Russell  unhe- 
sitatingly  rejected, — and    on  the  rejection    of 
which  he  abruptly  left  Vienna ;   the  other  Ple- 
nipotentiaries remaining  to  receive  from  Prince 
Gortschakoff  a  summary  of  their  labours,  and 
from  Count  Buol  mysterious  hints  of  a  "  propo- 
sition that  might  contain  the  elements  of  a  solu- 
tion,"— such  is  the  jargon  of  diplomacy  ! — "  but 
was  not  a  solution,  and  was  not  the  basis  of  a 
solution." 

Returned  to  St.  Stephen's,  Lord  John  re- 
lapsed into  the  Colonial  Secretary, — affected  ex- 
treme taciturnity  as  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Conference,  and  could  be  induced  to  say  nothing 
explicit  till  the  appearance  of  the  papers  from 
which  we  have  drawn  up  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary. Then  followed  the  notice  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's motion,  and  the  debate  which  terminated 
in  a  division  negativing  the  charges  of  ambi- 
guous language  and  uncertain  conduct.  Deci- 
sive as  was  the  Ministerial  majority,  the  speeches 


of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, indicated  a  most  formidable  agreement  of 
opinion  among  various  classes  and  parties  in  the 
House.  The  ex-Minister  deplored,  with  an  ear- 
nestness it  was  scarcely  possible  to  resist,  the  re- 
sumption of  the  war  on  a  difference  no  wider 
than  that  between  four  ships  and  eighteen.  The 
leader  of  Opposition  pointed  out  that,  however 
unsatisfactory  the  Russian  proposal,  that  of  the 
Allies  was  not  less  so, — since  the  real  danger  to 
Turkey  was  not  from  Russian  preponderance  by 
sea,  but  from  the  power  of  Russia  on  the  Danube. 
The  leader  of  the  peace  party  declared,  of  course, 
against  incurring  the  perils  of  a  summer  cam- 
paign before  Sebastopol  for  an  utterly  inscrutable 
object :  and  offered  to  cast  the  weight  of  his 
vote  and  influence  upon  either  side  of  the 
House,  so  that  it  was  dso  the  side  of  peace.  But 
none  of  these  speeches  so  affected  the  country  as 
that  of  Lord  John  Russell  himself.  He  vindi- 
cated his  rejection  of  Russia's  proposition  on  the 
ground  of  her  general  policy  and  proved  designs. 
In  the  Secret  Correspondence,  he  had  himself  in- 
structed Sir  H.  Seymour  to  say  to  the  late 
Emperor  of  Russia,  "Upon  the  whole.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  persuaded  that  no 
course  of  policy  can  be  adopted  more  wise,  more 
disinterested,  nwre  heneficial  to  Europe ^  than  that 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  so  long  followed, 
and  which  will  render  his  name  more  illustrious 
than  that  of  the  most  famous  sovereigns  who  have 
sought  immortality  by  improvoked  conquest  and 
ephemeral  glory."  He  nowtold  theHouse  of  Com- 
mons that  &e  conduct  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  in- 
sh-ucted  hy  tJie  late  Czar,  on  whom  this  irrevocable 
eulogy  had  been  by  himself  pronounced,  had 
confliined  his  belief  that  Russia  premeditated 
aggressions  even  while  negociating  for  peace.  The 
policy  which  he  had  so  periphrasticaUy  praised, 
he  now  described  as  having  extinguished  the 
nationality,  and  incorporated  the  anny,  of  Poland 
— alined  its  frontier  with  six  or  seven  fortresses, 
each  "  equal  at  least"  to  Sebastopol, — ^and  con- 
ciliated its  ignorant  peasantry,  while  trans-^ 
porting  its  noble  and  educated  youth ; — as 
having  strengthened  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  that 
neither  Denmark,  Sweden,  nor  any  other  power, 
would  shortly  be  able  to  hold  up  a  linger  against 
her  in  that  sea — so  entangled  the  princes  of 
Germany  by  matrimonial  alliances,  and  so  cor- 
rupted, by  the  distribution  of  decorations  or  of 
money,  the  officers  of  the  German  armies,  as  to 
have  undermined,  in  their  vital  strength  and 
independence,  the  States  that  were  the  natural 
protection  of  Western  Europe  against  Eastern 
barbarism.  The  House  and  country,  not  al- 
together unmindfrd  of  the  contrast  between 
these  two  memorable  passages — ^a  contrast  height- 
ened by  the  circumstances  of  secresy  under 
which  the  first  was  written — but  yet  more  un- 
willingto  attribute  unprincipledself-contradiction 
to  an  illustrious  Englishman,  concluded  that 
Lord  John  Russell  had  learned  more  at  Yienna 
than  he  deemed  it  discreet  to  disclose;  that  he 
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had  broken  off  negociations  upon  far  other  than 
the  trivial  differences  publicly  assigned.  A  new 
stimulus  vrtts  thus  administered  to  the  auti- 
Russian  ardour  of  the  nation.  Dissatisfied  with 
her  rulers,  dissatisfied  with  her  representatives, 
dissatisfied  even  with  her  commanders,  and  at 
last  despairing  of  Austria — the  country  yet 
blindly  staggered  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
destruction  of  Sebastopol  was  demanded  at  her 
hands  by  a  mysterious  necessity,  and  at  even 
sacrificial  hazards. 

Great,  then,  was  the  consternation  of  this  con- 
fiding, though  irritated  country,  when  it  trans- 
pired, through  an  Austrian  circular,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  actually  assented  at  Vienna  to 
a  proposition  communicated  by  Count  Buol,  ap- 
proved by  the  French  and  Turkish  representa- 
tives, and  likely-  to  have  been  accepted  by 
Russia,  but  rejected  by  the  Cabinets  of  London 
and  Paris.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  founded  upon 
this  information  an  inquiry  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  John  Russell  confessed  the 
accuracy  of  Count  Buors  statement,  and  added 
that  he  had  promised  at  Vienna  to  use  liis  best 
endeavours  to  promote  its  adoption  by  his 
Government,  and  had  fulfilled  that  promise. 
The  outcry  that  instantly  arose  was  a  cry  as 
much  of  pain  as  of  anger.  It  was  instinctively 
felt  that  Lord  John  had  doubly  dishonoured 
himself — first,  by  unworthy  concession;  and 
next,  by  disingenuous  concealment — and  there- 
by had  grieved  no  less  than  endamaged  his 
country.  By  one  party  it  was  deemed  infamous, 
that  he,  "who  had  firumpeted  with  so  loud  a  blast 
our  resolution  to  humble  an  implacable  foe, 
should  have  consented  to  terms  dictated  by 
a  perfidious  neutral.  By  another  party  was 
charged  upon  him  the  heavier  and  twofold 
offence  of  having  first  rejected  an  hopeful  over- 
ture of  peace,  and  then  stimulated  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  he  niust  in  his  conscience  believe 
a  wanton  waste  of  life  and  treasure.  By  all 
parties  it  was  felt  that  he  had  utterly  dis- 
qualified himself  either  to  promote  peace  or  pro- 
secute the  war.  It  was  but  a  truism  'that 
was  expressed  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  in  a 
notice  of  motion — ^that  the  conduct  of  our 
late  representative  at  Vienna  had  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  country  in  Her  Majesty's  ad- 
visers. Mr.  Roebuck  more  faithfully  expressed 
the  almost  universal  sentiment,  when  he  told 
him  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty  to  the  House, 
to  his  country,  to  truth,  or  to  honour.  It  was 
of  little  avail  that  the  object  of  all  this  obloquy 
adduced,  in  a  second  speech,  circumstances  that 
did  not  at  first  appear,  and  that  seemed  at  least 
to  mitigate  his  fault.  By  repelling  one  accusa- 
tion, he  did  but  expose  himself  to  others.  If  he 
had  failed  to  betray  us  to  the  enemy — it  was 
said — ^he  had  not  the  less  beguiled  us  into  re- 
newed admiration  of  himself.  But  the  storm 
that  would  not  yield  to  "explanations"  has  been 
appeased  by  sacrifice.  Lord  John  Russell  is  no 
longer  in  the  Ministry,  and  a  vote  of  censure  no 


longer  impends  over  him  in  the  Commons.    We 

may  hope,  therefore,  to  review,  with  somewhat 
greater  calmness  than  was  possible  a  forteight 
since,  the  facts  and  inferences  of  the  entire  case. 

We  would,  in  the  first  place,  dismiss  all 
loose  and  heated  imputations  of  inoonsisteacy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  or  unjust  than  to 
require  of  our  representative  at  a  diplomatic  Con- 
ference adhesioi\  to  the  ruling  sentiments,  or 
even  to  his  self-enunciated  propositioiis,  ia  a 
popular  assembly.  The  latter  may  rightlj 
claim  to  lay  down  the  principles  by  which  he 
shall  be  guided  at  the  former;  but  in  the 
method  of  their  application,  he  must  necessanlj 
be  allowed  a  largo  latitude.  The  n^ociation  of 
a  European  peace  is  a  conflict  of  rival  wits,  and 
of  wits  the  sharpest  and  best  trained  of  several 
races.  Compromises  that,  in  th^  strife  of  ilo- 
mestic  parties,  would  be  ignoble,  and^  perhaps, 
criminsd,  may  be  effected  with  honour  in  th« 
pauses  of  international  warfare ;  and  if,  to  the 
competition  of  diplomatic  intellects,  there  be 
added,  as  in  this  case,  the  chances  of  an  un- 
suspended  campaign,  Rightful  sacrifices  of  per- 
sonal consistency  may  be  required  at  the  shiisfi 
of  public  duty.  We  think,  therefore,  that  nooe 
have  a  right  to  complain  that  Lord  John  nude 
no  attempt  at  Vienna  to  effect  that  literal  des- 
truction of  Sebastopol  which  he  had  rashly 
promised  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
excitement  of  a  great  rhetorical  occasion,  llie 
best  that  cotdd  be  required  at  his  hands 
was,  an  intelligent  and  faiths  choice  be- 
tween the  greater  and  lesser  varieties  d 
concession  which  the  objects  of  his  missioa 
might  exact  for  their  fulfilment  We  have  haX 
to  inquire,  then, — ^Has  he  disappointed  this  re- 
quirement, and  that  to  a  degree  to  justify  re- 
probation as  well  as  regret  ? 

With  reluctant  decision  .we  reply  m  the 
affirmative.  The  varieties  in  question  were 
just  three  in  number.  There  was,  first,  the 
Anglo-Gallic  proposition, — ^substituting  for  the 
threatened  reduction  of  Sebastopol  the  restric- 
tion of  Russia's  naval  forces  in  the  Ruxiae  to 
four  frigates,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
smaller  vessels.  The  second  was  the  Russian 
counter-proposition,  which  we  need  not  again  de- 
scribe. The  third  was  the  Austrian  scheme  of 
counterpoise,  instead  of  limitation — ^the  propo- 
sition that  England,  France,  and  Turkey,  shoild 
keep  a  joint  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea, 
equal  to  that  of  Russia.  The  acceptance  of 
the  first  was  so  highly  improbable,  that  ve 
think  it  should  never  have  been  presented. 
It  had,  besides,  the  unhappy  peculiarity  of 
wounding  the  pride  of  Russia  without  promoting 
the  security  of  Turkey.  Whatever  the  mural 
effect  of  an  impregnable  fortress  and  an  imposing 
fleet,  there  was  never  any  real  danger  to  thij 
sovereignty  enthroned  on  the  Bosphonis,  from 
the  Gibraltar  or  the  Armada  of  tlie  Euxine. 
Mature  has  done  so  much  for  the  defence  of 
Constantinople  on  that  side,  that  when  its  ia« 
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habitants  become  incapable  of  doing  the  rest,  they 
will  be  undeserving  of  its  possession.     It  would 
be  only  by  the  transport  of  an  army  from  the 
Crimea  to  the  shores  of  Turkey — supposing  a 
landing-place    could    be    found — ^that    Eussia 
could  avail  herself  of  the  resources  of  Sebastopol 
against  Ottoman  integrity ;   and  the  limitation 
would  have  been  as   incapable  of  preventing 
the  construction  of  a  transport  fleet  as  it  would 
have  been  calculated  to  provoke  to  that  display 
of  resentM  strength.     The  counter-proposition 
had  undoubtedly  one  serious  defect.     It  was  a 
«w«^-propo6ition.    It  came  not  from  ourselves, 
but  from  the  enemy ;  and  that,  not  in  reply  to 
the  invitation  with  which  we  opened  negocia- 
tions  on  the  Third  Point,  but  after  our  own  pro- 
position had  been  slowly  deliberated  and  empha- 
tically rejected.     It  was,  besides,  hardly  of  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.     It  conceded,  on  the 
part  of  Bussia,  nothing  that  she  had  the  power 
toreftise.     It  gave  up  none  of  the  rights  she 
had  abused,  and  made  no  advance  towards  the 
object  we  had  fixed.     It  bore,   moreover,  no 
decent  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  we  had  niade, 
or  to  the  designs  we  had  boasted.     The  exhaust- 
ing eflforts  of  Ottoman  valour— the  passion  of 
France  for  Oriental  glory — ^the  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  English  blood — ^the  thousands  of  heroic 
lives  and  the  tens  of  millions  of  borrowed  money 
squandered  right  and  left — were  to  be  repre- 
sented in  result  only  by  formal  permission  to 
enter,  when  invited,  a  sea  whose  mastery  we  had 
conquered.     But  huge  as  were  these  blemishes, 
did  they  not  also  disfigure  the  proposition  we 
had  ourselves  presented  ?     And  would  not  this 
as  effectually  secure  our  professed  object  as  ^A^^P 
Would  not  the  integrity  of  Europe  be  as  well 
promoted  by  a  permission  easy  of  exercise  as  by 
a  stipulation  impossible  to  enforce  ?     If  Bussia 
be  unscrupulous,  unfaithful,  and  ambitious,  as 
we  beHeve,  a  piece  of  paper — ^however  precise  the 
engagement  it  records,  however  illustrious  the 
attesting   signatures — would  not    prevent   her 
from  constructing  war-ships  under  the  shadow 
of  her  unhumbled  towers  :    it  would  be  but  of 
moral    value.       But    another  piece   of  paper, 
recording   another    engagement,   would    be  of 
equal  moral  value,  if  it  conveyed  her  assent  to 
the  introduction  of  our  ships  for  the  repression 
of  that  furtive  armada,  "  rigged  in  the  eclipse" 
of  Northern  honour.     Viewed  in  this  respect, 
we  are  unable  to  conceive  how  Lord  John  Kussell 
could  have  reconciled  to  his  appreciation  of  peace 
the  precipitate  rejection  of  this  counter-proposi- 
tion. The  Austrian  scheme  would  have  seemed  far 
less  entitled  to  his  consideration,  and  impossible 
of  his  concurrence.     It  did  so  seem  to  himself 
at  its  first  presentation,  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sequently.     So  early    as  the   10th   of  April, 
before  the  Eussian  counter-proposal  had  been 
made,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon,  reporting 
that  he  had  (not  in  full  Conference,  but  at  a 
meeting   of    the  three   Plenipotentiaries    with 
Count  Buol)  discussed  and  rejected  the  project 


of  counterpoise..  *'I  showed,"  he  says,  "that  it 
was  inefiectual,  as  we  could  not  always  have 
a  large  fieet  at  hand ;  humiliating  to  Turkey,  if 
she  were  always  to  lean  on  France  and  England; 
unsafe  for  Europe,  which  would  be  kept  in  the 
perpetual  ferment  of  preparation  for  war."  On 
the  15th,  at  another  meeting  w;th  Count  Buol, 
he  so  far  receded  from  his  former  position  as  to 
promise  assent  to  a  compromise  started  by  M. 
Drouyn  d'Lhuys — namely,  that  Russia  should 
be  permitted  to  maintain  her  fleet  at  the  number 
then  above  water  in  the  Black  Sea.  Nothing 
more  is  heard  of  this  remarkable  proposition. 
Count  Buol  begging  the  envoys  to  refer  to  their 
respective  Governments  his  ^  scheme  of  counter- 
poise. Lord  John,  in  complying  with  this  re- 
quest, objects  to  the  proposal  that  he  /ears  it 
would  be  accepted  by  Russia.  On  the  very  day, 
however,  of  his  thus  writing,  he  telegraphed 
to  Lord  Clarendon  his  wish  substantially  to 
adopt  this  same  proposal  should  the  other 
be  rejected.  Lord  Clarendon's  answer  was 
unfavourable;  but  on  the  day  on  which  it 
arrived  Lord  John  again  wrote,  deprecating 
the  continuance  of  a  war  in  which  "  the. 
waste  of  life  and  money  would  be  enormous," 
and  enclosing  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  himself  an4 
M.  d'Lhuys  upon  the  principle  of  counterpoise. 
He  admits  that  he  still  believes  the  system  of 
limitation  to  be  far  better  than  that  of  counter- 
poise, but,  he  adds,  '^  the  question  is  between  an 
imperfect  security  for  Turkey  and  for  Europe, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war ;"  and  he  begs 
that  his  colleagues  will  not  decide  upon  the 
latter  alternative  till  they  shall  have  heard  his 
arguments  against  it.  In  a  few  days,  he  was  on 
his  way  home  to  employ  in  the  Cabinet  the  per- 
suasiveness which  had  failed  in  the  Conference, 
Thus  far,  he  had  been  guilty,  we  take  it,  of 
but  one  material  error, — that  of  rejecting  a 
minor  for  a  major  evil.  The  project  which  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  win  over  his  influen- 
tial assent  and  the  promise  of  his  zealous  advo- 
cacy, .  was  not  only  defective  in  itself, — ''  an 
imperfect  security,"  as  he  himself  says,  *'  for 
Turkey  and  for  Europe" — ^but  was  far  more 
faulty  than  that  which  he  had  rejected  without 
examination.  The  faults  of  the  latter  were  of 
a  negative  character — those  of  the  former  were 
positive.  Russia  proposed  to  us  nothing  more 
burdensome  than  tiie  obligation  to  bring  up  our 
Mediterranean  fleet  when  summoned  by  Turkey; 
whereas  Austria  proposed  to  us  to  undertake 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  guarding  the 
inner  gates  of  the  Euxine.  Tlie  one  offered 
no  very  satisfactory  means  of  preserving 
peace  between  the  two  Powers, — but  the 
other  provided  a  standing  apparatus  of  excite- 
ment among  all  the  Powers.  The  acceptance  of 
the  counter-proposition  would  have  left  Russia 
absolutely  without  excuse  for  continuing  the 
war, — the  adoption  of  the  counterpoise  would 
have  left  plenteous  material  for  quarrel,  present 
or  future.    And  besides,  it  having  once  come  to 
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fhi0, — ^Fat  up  with  an  mttatLsfiieioTy  peace,  or 
take  the  Tesponsibility  of  a  murderouB  war,-— 
there  was  no  longer  moral  opportunity  for  hair- 
splitting and  Bcraple-weighing.  The  c<mfession 
that  peaoe  is  poBsible,  is  ihe  confession  that  war 
can  be  no  longer  prosecuted  with  immunity  from 
heaviest  guilt.  It  seems  almost  incredible, 
therefore,  that  the  man  who  wrote  home,  on  thf) 
18th  of  April,  urging  his  colleagues  to  beware 
of  incurring  this  fearM  responsibility,  should, 
on  the  22nd,  haye  criticised  with  asperity, 
and  rejected  with  disdain,  proposals  differing  so 
little,  and  in  that  little  so  faTOurably,  from  the 
proposition  of  his  own  devising.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  required  by  his  "  Instructions"  to  insist 
upon  the  limitation  which  Eussia  absolutely  re- 
fused,— ^but  he  was  also  instructed  against  the 
counterpoise  scheme ;  and  the  former  had  been 
described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  only  one-half  the 
security  required,  the  other  half  of  which  Rus- 
sia frankly  conceded.*  The  license  he  had 
taken  in  the  one  case  might  easily  have  been 
taken  in  the  other.  Nevertheless,  we  regard 
his  conduct  in  this  particular  as  rather  to  be 
regretted  than  blamed — as  the  mistake  of  a 
mind  irritably  suspicious  of  overture  from  the 
enemy  with  whom  he  is  yet  anxious  to  re-esta- 
blish amity. 

But  we  come  now  to  a  stage  in  which  this 
leniency  of  judgment  can  no  longer  be  permitted. 
After  a  week  of  deliberation — at  one  period  of 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  show  cause  for 
believing.  Lord  John  Bussell's  opinion  was  that 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  colleagues — ^the  counter- 
poise scheme  was  unanimously  abandoned. 
Grave,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  change  of 
circumstances  that  could  have  induced  so  grave 
a  change  of  convictions !  We  are  sure  that 
only  the  impossibility  of  what  before  was  so 
much  more  than  possible  as  to  have  been  a 
dreaded  probability,  could  have  caused  the  re- 
linquishment of  its  advocacy  by  the  earnest  and 
resolute  Lord  John  Eussell.  It  was,  doubtless,  an 
intimation  from  Paris  of  our  august  ally's  good 
pleasure  that  had  thus  suddenly  reversed  the  helm 
of  British  statesmanship.  The  supposition  was 
irreconcilable  with  much  that  we  know,  and 
all  that  we  most  prize,  but  it  seemed  the  only 
supposition.  They  who  alone  could  give  satis- 
faction, absolutely  reftisod  it,  and  kept  their 
united  oounscl  on  this  particular  with  unusual 
fidelity.  Voluble  Sir  George  Grey  blundered 
out  the  admission  that  not  till  the  end  of  the 
week  were  they  unanimous  in  their  decision ; 
but  we  owe  to  an  article  in  the  Times, — which  only 


♦  "The  imposition  of  adequate  restrictions  on  the 
naval  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  would  give  to 
Turkey  the  material  protection  of  which  she  stands  in 
need;  while  her  recognition  as  an  essential  element  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe^  would  afford  her  amoral 
guarantee,  under  the  safeguard  of  whidi  die  might  fear- 
lessly carry  out  those  plans  of  internal  reform  and  social 
reorganisation  which  have  been  so  earnestly  pressed  upon 
the  Port©  for  many  yeara.**— JQwfmc^ww,  p.  2. 


It.  Drouyn  dThuys  could  have  inspired,— the 
knowledge  that  Louis  Napolecm  was  hinuelf  h- 
vourably  disposed  to  the  project  up  to  tho  middle 
of  the  week.  Frevious  to  thepubli^tionof  thisin- 
formation.  Lord  John  had  assigned  for  his  change 
of  opinion  a  reason  which  seemed  at  the  time, 
though  not  in  itself  satisfactory,  much  moie  eo 
than  the  suspicion  of  dictation  from  the  Elvaee. 
When  I  assented  to  this  scheme, — he  said,— I 
did  so  on  the  assurance  that  Austria  would  mak 
it  an  ultimatum,  and  that  Eussia  wonld  akofit 
certainly  accept  it;  I  relinquished  it  from  learn- 
ing that  neillLer  was  the  case.  Singular,  that 
the  proposition  he  at  £rst  declined  to  take  up 
because  likely  to  be  accepted,  he  should  subse- 
quently lay  down  because  likely  to  be  re- 
jected! Yet  such  is  one  of  the  disclosuia 
of  the  Bupplementary  Correspondence.*  But 
far  worse  is  another  of  tiiose  disclosures, 
since  it  absolutely  destroys  the  pretence  of 
having  been  misled  by  reliance  on  Austrian 
good  faith.  On  the  16th  of  April,  vhen  re- 
porting his  first  entertainment  of  the  counter- 
poise scheme,  he  says, — '*I  cannot  suppoje 
that  Eussia  would  prefer  war  with  Austna  to 
a  peace  which  would  give  her  leisure  and  mcaiu 
to  prepare  a  new  attack  on  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ;"  but  goes  on  to  show  that  Bumia  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  as  to  Austria.  "In the 
case  of  such  an  attack,  renewed  five  yean  hence, 
could  we  rely  on  the  Austrian  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  ?  I  apprehend  that  the  same  financial 
embarrassment,  &e  same  doubt  of  Prussia  and 
the  Gk^rman  States,  and  an  army  reduced  to 
the  establishment  of  1852,  would  paralp.- 
her  then  as  they  did  in  1853."  And  to  the 
caustic  satire  he  adds  round  assertion—^' I 
fear  we  must  not  count  upon  her  aid  to  a« 
Constantinople  from  the  encroaching  ambition 
of  Russia."  Vay  good !  The  conclusion,  » 
tardily  reached,  is  a  sentence  of  severe  condeio- 
nation  upon  the  policy  which  had  sacrificed 
everything  to  obtain  the  aid  now  despaired  d, 
— ^but  it  might  constitute  the  starting  point  of  a 
new  policy.  Little  could  the  writer  have  sup- 
posea  it  would,  within  a  few  weeks,  be  brou^t 
in  witness  against  his  own  profession  of  toofinn 
faith  in  Austrian  promises,  subsequent  to  the  day 
on  which  it  was  written ! 

There  remained  but  one  way  in  which  LonI 
John  Russell  could  hope  to  escape  the  retribu- 
tion which  vacillation  and  dissembling  are  soR 
to  bring  down.  He  might  have  boldly  cm- 
f  essed  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  ne  hu 
given  his  assent  to  a  scheme  certain  to  have  becD 
unpopular  at  home,  and  calculated  no  1od§^ 
even  to  secure  peace — that  he  had  rdinquisb^ 
its  advocacy  as  a  present  practical  proposifaoc; 
but  was  not  ashamed  of  having  recommended  it 
to  his  colleagues,  and  would  not  shmk  fi^ 
commending  it  to  the  country,  should  cireuB- 
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stances  again  fi&Tonr.  An  analogooB  cott)«o  was 
puTsned  by  his  French  colleagae  in  the  Con- 
ference. M.  Dronyn  d'Lhuys  appears  to  have 
lost  not  an  hour  in  resigning  his  portfolio,  after 
the  definitive  rejection  of  his  advice.  Tin* 
happily,  Lord  John  Eossell  resorted  to  conceal- 
ment, and,  to  divert  suspicion  from  himself,  re- 
newed his  denunciations  of  the  enemy.  A  more 
raifortunate  error,  if  error  it  was, — a  m<«e  im- 
moral device,  if  device  it  was — ihe  evil  genius 
of  party  or  of  ambition  could  not  have  inspired. 
The  refiult  we  have  already  described.  Our 
short  remaining  space  we  will  devote  to  the 
result  that  ought  to  have  been. 

It  may  be  no  mitigation  of  Lord  John's  cul- 
pability, but  we  conceive  it  to  be  an  important 
public  consideration,  that  his  colleagues  must 
have  fully  shared  the  guilt  of  his  dissembling,  and 
have  generally  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
his  judgment.  We  contend  that  they  should 
have  permitted  no  sentiment  of  personal  ten- 
derness, and  still  less  of  party  convenience,  to 
prevent  his  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet— or, 
at  least,  his  disclosure  to  the  House.  It  caanot 
be  an  open  question  in  the  Ministry  of  a  consti- 
tational  State  whether  this  or  that  is  the  object  of 
war  and  the  condition  of  peace.  The  idea  is  averse 
to  all  our  political  and  moral  associations.  Every 
project  of  legislation  involves  more  or  less  of  in- 
dividual right,  and  should,  therefore,  be  discussed 
under  the  sanctions  of  a  personal  accountability. 
But  a  project  of  pacification  may  involve  lite- 
rally the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands, — and  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  it  ia  therefore  infi- 
nitely too  solenm  for  division  among  a  miscel- 
lany of  politicians,  accidentally  invested  with 
the  Jove-like  function  of  decision.  To  this  par- 
ticular project,  moreover,  the  Foreign  Minister 


had  already  attoohed  a  diameter  which  made 
indifference  imposaible*    He  had  argued  against 
it,  by  anticipation,  in  the  '^  Instructions" — he 
had  telegraphed  exprmdnns  of  his  hostility  to 
its  discussion — he  finally  pronounced  it  *'  as  dis- 
honourable as  it  would  be  hollow  and  unsafe." 
Yet  the  PlenipotentiBry  who  had  advocated  it 
as  the    only  and  efficient    alternative   of  an 
'^enormous  waste  of  life  and  money,"  resumed 
hii  scat  at  the  same  Council  Board  with  this 
Foreign  Minister,  and  Im  headship  of  the  party 
to  which  they  both  belonged !     Nor  is  this  all. 
Except  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the 
Press  have  been  misled  by  information  on  whose 
sources  they  have  hitherto  relied  with  success, — 
both  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Premier  had 
been  brought  to  succumb  to  the  influence  exerted 
by  Vienna  through  Lord  John;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  iiitervention  of  a  power   unacknowledged 
but  not  unfolt,  that  the  wondrous  unanimity  of 
our  own  Cabinet,  and  the  sudden  decision  of  the 
French  Emperor,  was  effected.     But  what  if 
that  intervention  have  been  ftirtively  solicited  ? 
What, 'in  other  words,  if  a  Minister  averse  to 
peace  moved  the  Press  to  that  startling  deto- 
nation which  was  followed  by  the  almost  instant 
disappearance  of  the  Austrian  project ;  and,  by 
the  uttonmce   of  the  great  Eussell  philippic? 
We  do  not  say  that   such   an  employment  of 
official  knowledge  may  not  be  excused:    we 
would  that  no  worse  auxiliaries  were  ever  in- 
troduced by  a  perplexed  Minister,  than  a  power- 
ful newspaper.     But  we  do  regard  it  as  a  sign  of 
deep  debasement  from  the  fimcied  elevation  of  a 
self-governed  people,  and  as  the  saddest  of  omens 
for  peace  or  war,  that  even  these  mighty  issues 
are  wielded  for  us  in  secret  chambers,  and  by  the 
unhallowed  instrumentality  of  dark  intrigue. 
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Officeks  ;  th^n  enter  MiifSFELD. 

First  Officer, 

So,  after  all  this  marching  up  and  down. 

This  harass  and  this  flight,  and  these  long  months 

Bark  with  disaater — only  here  and  there 

Streaked  by  sonae  flash  of  petty  victory, 

Some  Vantage  in  a  skirmish — ^horo  we  are 

Among  the  Osmanli ! 

Second  Officer, 
'TIs  a  long  ride 
From  Middle-March  to  outmost  Hungary ; 
A  long  and  weary  way ;  God  help  the  while ! 
And  this  accursed  town,  this  Temoswar — 
Is  't  meet  that  we  should  prove  our  valour  here, 
Warring  against  its  pestilential  swamp 
To  the  inspiriting  croak  of  martial  frogs  ? 
By  Heav'n,  I  trow  it  was  a  merrier  time 
Outlying  on  the  rough  Silesian  hills. 
Or  crossing  those  drear  uplands  sti-ctching  o'er 
County  Moravia — ^long  as  old  wives*  tales  j 
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Oft  as  we  were  at  pinch,  of  need,  and  still 

The  word  was  *'  Bide,  Bide !  *'  ride  to  'scape  the  foe, 

Or  ''  ride ''  to  flank  him,  'front  him :  rest  was  none. 

WefR  so !  it  was  our  life ; — ^'twere  now  our  lust, 

Bather  ibsxi  house  amid  this  loathsome  marsh. 

And  these  contagious  plague-stamp'd  In£dels. 

I  do  profess  I'd  laugh  to  find  myself. 

E'en  with  worst  promise  of  the  day's  event, 

Before  the  Wallenatein.    The  company 

Then  met — ^though  for  a  rude  handshaking — was 

At  least  all  Christian. 

Third  Officer. 
Thon'rt  o'er  scrupulous ! 
For  me,  who  am  not  dainty  in  my  creeds, 
I  hold  the  greetings  of  these  solemn  Turks, 
These  courteous  TJnhelievers,  as  commendable 
As  the  stem  death*gripe  of  a  Catholic. 
But  teU  me,  if  thou  canst,  for  fsdn  I'd  know. 
Thereafter  to  direct  me  as  I  list — 
Whilher,  I  pray  thee,  will  the  General  now  ? 
Certes,  he'll  not  rest  here. 

JF^st  Officer. 

Some  say  he  will 
To  Venice. 

Third  Officer. 

Good !  there  be  rich  lords  in  Venice, 
Sagacions  senators,  who  plot  and  plan, 
But  whose  wise  heads  much  need  audacious  hands : 
And  daring  hands  will  haye,  you  know,  their  price 
For  desperate  deed.  Could  we  but  share  among  us 
Some  twain  or  more  of  those  fair  Argosies, 
'Twere  worth  some  yentnre. 

Second  Officer. 
Will  the  Mansfeld,  then, 
Take  seryice  with  those  high  puissant  Lords  ? 

First  Officer. 
I  am  not  so  adyised — ^but  see,  he  comes ! 
Question  him  for  thyself.     But,  no;  FU  do  't. 
There's  something  writ  upon  his  brow  that  cheers  m^^ 
Withal  its  thoughtfdl  shade.     We  may  not  yield 
To  a  too  prompt  despair. 

Mansfeld, 
Who  talks  despair 
Among  the  Mansfelders  ?    Despaired  I  ever  ? 
Hope  hath  not  had,  since  first  from  Heay'n  she  came 
To  mortal  man,  a  worshipper  more  true, 
Seryice  more  unrelaxed  ttian  mine.    I  pray  ye, 
Good  now,  remind  me  of  the  place,  the  hour, 
That  ye  did  hear  me  speak  the  words  from  which 
The  cunningest  Traasmuters  could  educe 
Sense  of  lost  hope>  or  ultimate  good  despaired. 
When  Bucquoy  smote  me  sore,  how  many  moons 
Told  he  ere  Mansfeld  was  again  a-field  ? 
Tender  Bohemia  knows  who  first,  who  last 
Sustained  her  freedom's  cause — sustained,  when  he, 
Her  woman-hearted  King,  had  fled  in  fear 
Out  by  the  gate  of  fast-beleaguer'd  Prague. 
Who  brayed  their  legions  when  Prague's  self  no  more 
Denied  her  tyrants  entrance  ?    Witness,  Pilxen, 
Tabor,  attest,  how  long  this  single  arm 
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Kept  menace  still  attendant  on  the  march 

Of  haughty  victors  ? — 'Twas  the  Mansfeld's  leties 

Troubled  die  else  overweening  Ferdinand, 

Disquieted  the  high  imperious  League, 

Beat  up  their  campments,  roused  their  sentinels, 

E'en  in  the  conquered  Capital.    Who  was  't 

That  upon  Main  and  Bednitz  foiled  the  snares 

Of  Tilly  and  the  haut  Bayarian 

Who  then  had  reigned  supreme  ?   Had  but  this  soul 

Ta'en  coimsel  of  Despair 

First  Officer. 
It  is  most  true ; 
Giunsay  it  here  will  none 

MamfiU. 
Let  Neckar,  Rhine, 
And  Swabian  woodland  and  AlsatiRn  dale. 
Declare  me  unsubdued.    Nay,  e'en  disowned 
By  him,  the  feeble,  in  whose  right  I  armed  me — 
Foiled  by  the  hand  I  helped  acquire  a  orown. 
And  would  have  helped  regain  it — ^then,  e'en  then, 
For  Liberty,  though  on  another  field. 
Still  against  Power  confederate  with  her  foes, 
Their  kin  and  kind,  I  warred.     Bear  with  me,  friends; 
It  sits  not  well  with  Valour  thus  to  speak 
With  braggart  tongue,  and  herald  its  own  deeds. 
For  fear  tiie  World  misnote  them.    But  the  Time 
Forces  th'  unwilling  speaker.    So!  they  who  deemed 
My  star  was  set,  never  to  rise  again 
Upon  th'  horizon  of  their  German  rule, 
Marked  on  the  Western  border  re-appear 
Its  hostile  fixes;  there  bum  and  bliuse  awhile. 
Then  on  the  Empire's  wide  interior  field 
Dart  mid  th'  embattled  armies.    And — ^but  what  ? 
Ye  know  the  rest,  ye  gallant  hearts,  that  rode 
At  Dessau's  bridge  amid  the  murderous  fire. 
Whether,  mischcmcing  then,  a  second  day. 
Aye,  or  a  third,  saw  us  arrive  again 
Before  those  fiend-bemounted  batteries 

Sectmi  Officer. 
Three  dreadfdl  days  they  were,  and  none  but  thou 
Had  e'er  essayed  a  aectmd. 

Mans/eld. 
Hear  me  farther, 
And  note  it  when  ye  judge  of  men. — ^The  great 
Are  neither  solely  nor  supremely  those 
To  whom  the  voices  of  the  world  give  greatness. 
These  start  in  all  the  fisdr  oompanionahip 
Of  Lady  Fortune  riding  at  their  side. 
Follow  th'  infi)rniing  glances  of  her  eye. 
And  th'  indications  of  her  delicate  finger; 
Others  there  be  who  fetch  her  from  a&r, 
Constrain  the  dame  to  bear  them  company. 
Force  her  reluctant  hand  to  play  the  index. 
Her  fain-averted  eye  the  speculator : — 
Say  she  escape  them  in  some  dusty  thicket, 
Or  tangled  brake,  or  devious  glade,  the  while 
Slip  from  their  grasp  by  favour  of  tiie  road — 
But  they  push  boldly  on,  and  win  tlieir  wav 
ThtDugh  aevious  glade,  thicket,  and  tangled  brake, 
Making  them  day  forth  from  the  gloomiest  glenS| 
And  fo^m  the  foe  upon  the  open  fhin, 
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At  the  sword's  point  reclaim  the  fiigitive. 

In  Fortune's  right  to  seize  th'  occasion, 

Is  much ;  but  more,  in  Fortune's  spite  to  make  it : 

'Tis  but  disaster  that  discerns  the  man 

If  worthy,  or  beneath  his  aims :  in  this 

Differs  the  truly  great  from  him  so  called. 

As  surely  as  that  th'  oak's  of  nobler  stuff 

Than  th'  other  trees  o'  the  forest    Time  will  tell. 

If  yet  unahown,  whether  to  false  or  true 

Belong  the  Mansfeld ;  Germany  shall  know 

If  to  Uie  lesser  or  the  great  sho  count  him. 


"SWABTHY     BIGOTKIE  S." 

By  Caldek. 

Away  with  Swarthy  Bigotries, 

That  stain  and  spoil  the  human  soul! 
Down  with  the  Scaffold!  let  men's  eyes 

Behold  its  fragments  roll 
I'  the  dust,  whence  none  dare  raise  it  up! 
Jesus,  who  died  for  you. 

Died  for  yon  law-doom'd  wretch  alao: 
Think  yoU  the  h^igman's  touch  can  throw 
Wide  open  to  his  view 
Tho  gates  of  pardoning  Grace,  unlock'd  to  meet 
The  steps  of  all 
Who,  pleading,  fall. 
In  penitential  tears  at  the  Messiah's  feet  ? 

Away  with  Swarthy  Bigotry, 

That  heaps  stain'd  gold  in  Churchmen's  laps, 
And  fills  their  plates  with  luxury, 

Their  hearts  with  pride — which  wraps 
Each  charitable  impi^  up! 
Jesus  was  poor  as  you 
Who  toil  all  day,  and  foodless  eft 
Lie  on  the  earth,  with  moisture  soft, 
Till  wasting  sickness  brew 
The  fatal  death-drink !    Priests  of  the  poor  should  be 
Able  to  lend — 
But  not  to  spend 
On  selfish  ease  the  wealth  should  lighten  Poveirty ! 

Away  with  Swarthy  Bigotries, 

That  hedge,  but  do  not  help  the  Throne !  ] 
Set  Justice  there,  and  Truth,  whose  eyes 

See  fallacies,  which — ^known — 
Are  hated!     Church  and  Throne  hold  up 
By  wisdom,  peace,  and  love! 

Teach  men  Truth's  ralue,  and,  when  taught, 
Be  sure  they  will  not  trammel  Thought 
By  aims  Earth's  wants  aboye; 
But  cheerfiiUy  their  labours  do. 
Knowing  that  stiU 
For  earthly  ill 
A  heavenly  good  shall  come,  in  regions  bright  and  new! 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


Thsbs  is  a  dismal  correspondence  between  the 
events  of  the  month  at  home  and  in  tho  Crimea. 
Almost  incessant  alarms,  but  no  real  progress — 
f^  Q^rtfnn  Joss,  without  prospect  of  compen- 


sating gain — ^pveaent  gloom^  and  a  threateoiog 
futuro-^-are  the  characteristics  of  both. 

We  have  lost  L<»4  Baglan.     A  real  and 
heavy  loss,  we   believe,    fl^ough   ire  ilwdi 
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floaroely  hsvo  appreciated  it  had  it  occurred  a 
few  weeks  earner.  We  know  now  not  only 
that  hia  last  days  were  embittered  by  the 
mooroful  repulfie  of  the  18th  of  June,  of  which 
the  responsibility  was  certainly  not  his;  but 
wo  know  also,  &om  the  Beport  of  the  Sebas- 
topol  Committee,  that  the  expedition  itself 
was  undertaken  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  judgment — its  disasters  apprehended,  and 
the  power  of  prevention  denied  to  him. 
The  braye  old  man  who  cheerfully  forsook 
hia  well-earned  retreat  to  take  command  of 
the  army  in  Bulgaria,  transported  that  army 
to  the  Crimea  not  without  the  distinct  re- 
cord that  he  did  so  in  deference  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Gh>vemment,  not  in  reliance  upon 
information  iq  his  own  possession,  or  upon 
the  adequacy  of  the  allied  forces.  The  lately 
published  correspondence  of  St.  Amaud  shows, 
too,  that  our  own  sagacious,  true-hearted 
Englishman  was  yoked  with  a  Gallio  A&icanus, 
—a  general  of  Zouayes;  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
without  conscience  or  compassion, — ^who. would 
make  war  as  he  had  made  a  rerolution,  to  slake  in 
blood  afevered  thirst  for  personal  advancement  and 
notoriety.  Lord  Bagl^  was  doubtless  deficient 
in  the  vigour  and  independence  of  decision 
which  a  younger  man  would  have  displayed ;  but 
the  £siult6  of  his  age  were  the  favlts  of  those 
who  appointed  him  to  so  onerous  a  command, 
and  who  seem  to  have  deemed  it  his  chief  duty 
to  **  keep  in"  with  our  ally.  Thwe  has  been  no 
diBsentient  voice  to  the  honours  which  have  been 
voted  to  his  memory ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
recollection  of  his  miUtary  virtues  will  survive 
even  the  consequences  of  that  wretched  policy 
which  numbers  him  among  its  twenty  thousand 
victims. 

We  have  lost  another  month  of  summer.  The 
despatches  of  Generals  Simpson  and  Pelissier 
report  only  fruitless  cannonades  and  harassing 
nocturnal  fights.  There  has  been  no  firesh  attack 
upon  the  Malakhoff  or  Bedan ;  and  though  wo 
hear  of  an  intention  to  assault  them,  under 
cover  of  batteries  calculated  to  silence  the  fire 
from  the  harbour,  we  hear  also  of  new  and 
formidable  works  in  the  rear  of  those  hitherto 
impregnable  defences.  The  French  are  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  heavily  from  cholera; 
and  though  the  health  of  our  own  army  is  good, 
the  time  of  trial  is  not  yet.  Every  week  we 
remain  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  must 
necessarily  diminish — if  it  does  not  absolutely 
increase,  by  reinforcements,  of  which  nothing 
is  heard — our  ability  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  and  so  effect  at  last  but  an  invest- 
ment. Indeed  the  period  of  this  indispensable 
achievement  woidd  now  seem  to  bo  indefinitely 
retarded  by  the  necessity  of  transporting  a  part 
of  tho  forces  to  Asia;  where  the  successes  of 
General  Mourevicfi",  against  tho  dispirited  and 
almost  disorganised  Turks,  threaten  a  march 
from  Kars  to  Scutari.  Iho  long  compulBury 
ioactivity  of  Omer  Fasha  may  thus,  indeed,  be 


brought  to  an  end ;  but  can  wo  with  any  justice 
hope  that  the  valour  and  enthusiasm  so  cruelly 
discouraged  on  tho  Danube  will  reappear,  after 
months  of  irksome,  dishonouring  indolence,  upon 
a  new  and  un&vourable  field  ?  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  that  presented  by  the  repulse  Kom 
Silistria,  is  not  often  twice  vouchsafed  to  infatuato 
mortala. 

We  have  lost  another  of  our  old  statesmen. 
The  retirement  of  Lord  John  EusseU  from  the 
Cabinet  is  his  retirement,  probably,  from  conspi- 
cuous political  action  for  some  time  to  come. 
His  loss  to  the  governing  power  of  the  country 
we  do  not  reckon  great  Wo  deem  him  more 
than  replaced,  in  the  Colonial  Secretaryship,  by 
Sir  William  Molesworth.  As  informal  Minister 
of  Education,  his  return  to  office  can  be  desired 
by  none  of  the  usual  parties  aiming  at  the  State 
provision  of  instruction,  since  he  had  himself  re- 
verted to  the  system  of  annual  grants  and  Privy 
Council  distribution.  As  an  adviser  on  tho 
question  of  peace  or  war,  he  could  never  more 
be'  trusted  by  the  advocates  of  either.  The 
humiliating  series  of  blunders  and  frauds  wo 
have  traced  in  a  foregoing  paper,  can  only  bo 
forgotten  when  the  opportunity  of  their  repeti- 
tion is  clearly  and  for  ever  past.  Why,  fiien, 
do  wo  set  down  his  disappearance  as  among  our 
recent  losses?  Because,  in  the  first  place,  we  re- 
gard the  lapse  of  adistinguished  manfrom  honour 
as  a  misforiune  to  bis  country, — and,  secondly, 
because  we  have  even  less  confidence  in  a 
Ministry  of  Palmerston  pure  than  in  a  Ministry 
of  Pahnerston  and  EusseU.  So  long  as  it  was 
the  business  of  these  two  venerable  Whigs  to 
dog  each  other's  heels  through  all  changes  of 
policy  and  chances  of  war— the  business  of 
Palmerston  to  strengthen  himself  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  apparent  agreement  with  Eussell, 
— and  of  Eussell  to  depose  Palmerston  from  the 
usurped  headship  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Com- 
mons, there  was  little  chance  of  anything  im- 
portant being  concluded ;  the  jealousy  of  the 
one  or  the  exigency  of  the  other  was  pretty 
sure  to  render  necessary  an  appeal  to  outsiders. 
The  status  quo  might  be  well  for  Europe  but 
not  for  the  Whigs.  We  are  now  deprived  of  even 
that  poor  guarantee.  The  game  is  in  the  hands 
exclusively  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  English 
adviser.  Could  there  be  any  worse  prospect  for 
the  destination  of  the  stakes?  The  recess, 
perhaps  a  dissolution,  is  at  hand.  A  profligate 
hazard  of  our  resources,  in  one  tremendous 
throw,  may  at  any  moment  be  made, — or  an 
equally  profligate  peace  be  huddled  up  to  cover 
the  bankruptcy  alike  of  ideas  and  means  into 
which  we  have  been  dragged. 

The  long-threatened  result  of  tho  Sebastopol 
Inquiry  has  come — and  it,  too,  has  been  lost.  A 
majority  of  107  has  decided  against  even  enter- 
taining tho  motion  of  censure  submitted  by  Mr. 
Eoobuck,  Tho  report  of  his  Committee,  though 
drawn  up  by  tho  Ministerialist  Lord  Seymour, 
distinctly  traced  tho  origin  of  our  diHartfcrs  iu 
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the  Crimea  to  the  circuraatuTiees  und^r  which 
the  expedition  was  undertaken — ^the  inadequate 
informatioii  obtained,  and  the  inadequate  means 
provided.  There  could  be  no  more  strictly 
logical  corollary  from  this  conclusion,  than  that 
the  blame  of  failure  should  be  laid,  not  upon  ir- 
responsible commanders,  nor  upon  individual 
Ministers,  but  upon  the  collective  Administration 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  defence  was  conducted 
by  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  on  the  curious 
principle — ^that  we  are  bound  in  war  to  seek  out 
the  enemy's  strongest  place,  and  to  assail  him 
there  with  the  means  we  happen  to  have  at  com- 
mand. Opposition  to  the  motion  was  based 
chiefly  on  the  alleged  improvement  effected 
by  the  present  Administration,  and  the  pre- 
sumed consequence  of  its  overthrow.  The 
debate  was  remarkable  for  the  careful  justice 
rendered  by  Mr.  Roebuck  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert — 
and  the  vehemence  of  Mr.  Bright  in  condemna- 
fibn  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  of  the  intrigue  by 
which  Lord  John  Russell  was  sacrificed  to  t'lie 
safely  of  the  Cabinet.  Less  conspicuous,  but 
not  less  'significant,  was  the  silence  of  Mr. 
Layard,  and  the  other  advocated  of  a  bolder  war 
policy.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  advocacy  of 
tummg  upon  the  northern  or  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  Poland  that  tide  of  war  which  only  there 
can  frttctify  to  great  results— which  elsewhere, 
is  but  a-stteam  of  wasted  though  priceless  blood. 
'  It  is,  after  all,  the  absence  of  disoemible  pro- 
gress in  the  pubHc  mind  towards  this  conviction, 
which  Ve  regard  ais  bur  worst  mis&xrtune. 
Grievous  may  be  the  loss  of  veterans  in  command 
— gkievmis  the  extinction  of  a  long  waning  but 
once  bright  light  of  statesmaaiBhip — ^perilous  the 
lofls  of  month  after  month  in  the  wasteful  inac« 
tion  of  the  siege  and  the  blockade, — ^but  far  more 
grievous,  and  far  more  perilous,  the  absolute 
silemse^  or  purposeless  clamour,  of  the  people  at 
large.  The  country  is  not  apathetic — it  is  mani- 
festly angry,  mortified,  and  suspioious;  but  it 
floes  not  perceive  the  gravity  of  its  position,  nor 


the  only  safe  direction  of  change.  It  does  not 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  mistake  which 
was  made  in  selecting  the  Crimea  instead  of 
Warsaw  as  the  object  of  attack — and  though  it 
would  gladly  obey  its  instinctive  preference  for 
the  former,  it  sees  none  to  guide  the  hand  it 
would  lay  upon  that  pillar  of  Bussian  pre- 
ponderance in  Eiurope.  It  has  yet  to  learn 
the  "elementary  truth,"  so  convincingly  act 
forth  in  General  Mieroslawski's  "  Memorial,"* 
that  the  maritime  power  of  Russia  is  a  '^  phan- 
tasmagoria, which  has  accomplished  its  objeet 
by  misdirecting  our  attacks  from  her  only  vulne- 
rable part."  The  lesson  will  be  learned  sooner 
or  later — of  that  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  '*  popular  enthusiasm  will  have  been 
drowned  in  waves  of  blood,"  and  there  will  be 
no  heart  left  in  us  to  unfurl  the  flag  of  Poland 
when  we  have  planted  our  own  upon  the  ruins 
of  Sebastopol  and  heaps  of  our  slain.  Already, 
some  most  earnest  in  the  cause  of  the 
nationalities  —  some,  once  most  sanguine  of 
accomplishing  by  this  war  their  liberation 
— are  crying  out  in  their  grief  of  heart 
to  stop  the  war,  however  humiliating  the 
peace,  that  we  may  have  time  to  refit  for  the 
struggle  which  can  only  have  been  postponed. 
These  men  see  in  a  vote  like  that  to  trhiefa 
the  House  of  Commons  so  nearly  came  on  the 
Turkish  Loan,  not  a  mere  factious  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Govemmeati  even  at  the  li^  of 
paralysing  Turkey  and  irritatiBg  Fnaice— 4ier 
a  too  rigorous  adherence  to  the  sound  principle 
which  excludes  subsidies  from  our  programme 
of  resouroes — ^but  an  expression  of  the  zeaolve  to 
arrest  a  state  of  affiors  which  oaa  only  ba 
described  as  a  ''drifting'*  towards  -unknown 
objects,  and  along  the  edge  of  infinite  abysses. 


*  The  Natioa  of  Ro^igeott  a  memonBl.  historial 
and  poUtical,  addieaeed  to  the  French  and  Eoglk^ 
nations.  By  General  L.  MierodawskL  Pahliihed  bj 
the  NewoasUe  Foreign  Affinn  Conunittee.  Price  faar< 
pence. 
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Phrenoh§^j  applied  to  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
By  G£OB0B  CoHBE.  London :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, mid  Oo.  Edinburgh :  Mad^hlan  and 
Stewart.  1856. 
If  Phrenology  be  a  science  based  on  fact,  and 
what  it  professes  to  teach  be  truths,  then  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  of  the  truths  it 
evolves  must  be  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
artist  and  the  sculptor.  Mr.  Combe  is  a  veteran 
apostle  of  Phrenology,  and  in  applying  its  prin- 
ciples to  painting  and  sculpture,  has  only  pro- 
pounded his  evangel  to  a  new  cIbbs.  •  One  thing 
we  can  vouch  for  with  perfect  sincerity — and 
that  ijB^  that  the  judgment  he  has  here  recorded 
pf  art  aiid  artists,  is  evidentiy  founded  on  a 


faculty  of  observation  that  has  been  thoroughly 
disciplined,  and  is  well  skilled  to  select  the  tmc 
and  reject  the  false;  and  its  conclusions  are 
therefore  of  the  highest  value.  Ko  artist  who  is 
worthy  of  the  name  will  think  lightly  of  the  just 
and  elegant  criticisms  which  this  volume  con- 
tains, and  to  most  men  they  will  be  doubly  wel- 
come, because  they  are  wanting  in  the  cant  of 
connoisseurship  and  the  technicalities  of  the 
studio.  To  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  works  to  which  they  refer  they 
will  recommend  themselves  by  their  force  and 
novelty  and  nice  discrimination — and  if  they 
should,  as  a  consequence,  recommend  the  nmch- 
maligned  doctrines  of  GaU  and  Spurzheim  to  t 
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more  gimevally  £fty  curable  considorationthaa  they 
have  hitherto  receired,  their  author  will  have 
accomplished  his  object,  and  Art,  firom  all  that 
appears,  mil  be  the  gainer. 

A  few  extracts  and  remarks,  for  which  only 
we  have  space,  will  give  the  reader  the  drift  of 
Mr.  Combe's  argument. 

Ereiy  spcotatw  sees  a  picture  in  his  own  way,  and 
he  perceives  its  different  elements  with  a  degree  of 
vivacity  and  interest  correspoudiog  to  the  development 
and  cultivation  of  his  own  mental  qaalities.  The  iodi- 
vidoal  who  has  a  low  quality  of  brain,  and  a  small 
flevelopment  of  the  organs  of  Form,  Colouring,  and 
Ideality,  will  be  little  affected  by  beautiful  forms 
«od  colonring,  or  even  by  fine  expression ;  bat  if  he 
have  much  Individuality  and  Imitation,  he  may  be 
greatly  gratified  by  minute  and  successful  representa- 
tions of  objects  with  which  he  is  familiar.  If  another 
have  large  organs  of  Ideality,  Casuality  and  Com- 
parison, with  a  high  temperament,  but  be  deficient  in 
Individuality  and  Imitation,  he  may  despise  imitation  as 
an  object  of  art,  and  demand  grand  general  ideas,  ex- 
pressed in  corrcspondiug  forms  and  colours.  A  spec- 
tator in  whom  any  organ  or  group  of  organs  is  large, 
will  recognise  and  feel  interested  in  the  natural  language 
of  the  corresponding  facnhies,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
lace  and  attitudes  of  the  figures.  Hence,  men  in  whom 
the  base  of  the  brain,  the  intellectual  organs,  and  those 
of  Ideality,  are  large,  and  the  coronal  region  deficient, 
sympathise  with  and  delight  in,  what  they  call  the  fine, 
vigorous,  manly  obaracters  of  pirates,  banditti,  boors,  and 
ontlaws;  tbejr  are  interested  also  by  pictures  repre- 
senting tortures,  slayings,  and  other  horrors  of  human 
action  and  suffering;  while  the  truest,  most  lively,  and 
(to  differtntly  constituted  men)  most  captivating  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  sentiments  appears  to  them  com- 
paratively flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  If  this  com- 
bination of  the  organs  of  the  propensities  and  sen- 
timents be  reversed  in  the  spectator,  the  latter 
qualities  will  challenge  all  his  sympathies,  while 
he  win  turn  away  ^Hth  aversion  firom  the  former 
representations.  He  will  possess  a  tact  or  instinct, 
I7  which  he  will  rM0|gni8e  and  appreciate  certain  moral 
characteristica  in  living  man,  and  in  pictures  and  sta- 
tuary, to  which  an  individual  deficient  in  the  coronal 
region  will  be  nearly  blind.  The  latter  may  see  them, 
because  he  possesses  the  moral  organs  to  some  extent; 
but  his  mental  sympathies  will  be  as  limited  as  his 
cerebral  derelopment,  and  his  interest  will  be  low  in 
proportion  to  it. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  individual 
organs.  Each  acts  spontaneously  when  representations 
of  its  own  objects  are  presented  to  it,  and  then  it  gives 
rise  to  its  own  emotions  and  impressions.  When  the 
impressions  are  agreeable,  we  call  the  objects  beautiful; 
when  disagreeable,  we  condemn  them  as  plain  or  ugiy; 
and  when  indifferent,  we  call  them  insipid.  Hence  most 
persons  have  some  instinctive  taste  for  the  fine  arts;  but 
it  is  obvious  how  each  should  form  a  judgment  concern- 
ing them  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  himself,  correspond- 
ing to  his  own  special  combination  of  organs,  and  his 
opportunites  of  mental  cultivation. 

The  above  passage,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  bias  of  the  mind  is  referred  to  the  con- 
formation of  the  brain,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  the  reasoning  throughout  these  re- 
markable essays.  Painters  and  sculptors  have 
necessarily  the  same  variety  of  organs  and  tem- 
peraments as  tiie  public  whom  it  is  their  pro- 
vince to  instruct  and  delight;  and  the  same 
physical  causes  that  lead  to  the  admiration  of 
works  of  art  of  a  widely  different  character  by 
different  observers — which  4^Ug^t  one  man  with 


the  tender  and  sentimentali  and  another  with  the 
vigorous  and  heroic — operate  in  determining  the 
productions  of  the  artists  themselves,  as  each 
will  naturally  succeed  beat  in  embodying  those 
representations  which  he  most  admires.  Artists, 
however,  are  liable  to  overlook  this,  and  the 
whole  history  of  art  teems  with  instances  of 
misapplied  powers,  which,  like  Hogarth's  his* 
torical  pictures,  Wilkie's  portraits,  and  certa^ 
more  modem  performances  that  might  be  named, 
are  little  more  than  monuments  of  a  mistaken 
ambition.  According  to  Mr.  Combe,  had  such 
painters  possessed  that  self-knowledge  which  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  Phrenology  would 
have  given  them,  they  would  have  been  spared 
all  such  failures,  because  they  would  have  better 
known  their  own  powers.  It  is  given  to  few 
men  to  succeed  in  many  branches  of  art,  and  no 
man  has  ever  yet  excelled  in  them  all ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  accept  the  evidence  herein  ad* 
duced  to  prove  that  there  is  a  physical,  or 
phrenological  reason  for  the  &ct,  independent 
of  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  the  study.  We 
must  refer  tiie  reader  to  Chapter  IX.,  "  On  the^ 
Cerebral  Development  and  Genius  of  Eaphael," 
for  the  grounds  of  our  belief. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  necessity  of 
applying  Phrenology  to  art  that  ''beauty  of 
form  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
quality,  makes  of  itself  a  great  work;"  and  we 
are  referred  to  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  antique  statues,  the  celebrated  Torso,  for 
instance,  at  which  no  artiat  ever  looked  ''  with- 
out feeling  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  as  from  the 
highest  efforts  of  poetry;''  and  it  is  askad, 
^'What  is  there  in  this  fragment  but  the  per- 
fection of  this  science  of  abstract  form  V* 

1  reply  (sajra  the  author)  with  great  humihtj,  that 
there  is  in  it  an  extraordinary  expression  of  mental  lift) 
and  energy.  Every  part  of  it  is  alive:  and  it  is  this 
quality  which  gives  it  such  effects.  IPearing  that  my 
imagination  deceived  me  when  I  first  came  to  this  per- 
ception»  I  accompanied  artists  and  oonnoisaeors,  joiolly 
and  separately,  to  the  Vatican,  and  afier  Dointing  cm 
the  quality  in  question  in  this  fragment,  led  them  to 
scrutinise  the  expression  of  the  surface  of  another  muti- 
lated statue,  also  of  beautiful  form,  but  without  nervous 
life;  and  they  recognised  the  difference. 

To  be  sure  they  did.  The  "  nervous  life"  here 
spoken  of  is  sometimes  recognisable  in  a  piecd  of 
marble  scarcely  bigger  than  one's  fist,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  canvas  a  few  inches  square — and  if  this 
be  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  laws 
according  to  which  *'  each  cerebral  organ,  when 
predominantiy  active,  affects  the  voluntary 
muscles,  so  as  to  express  itself  in  attitudes  and 
gestures,"  as  well  as  in  looks — and  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  fragments  recognised  the  opera« 
tion  of  these  laws,  whether  they  knew  the  laws 
themselves  or  not-— to  what  is  it  owing  ? 

Mr.  Combe  tells  us  that  when  at  Rome  he  was 
stmck  with  the  truth  of  the  individual  character  ex* 
bibited  in  the  heads  and  physiognomies  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  eminent  men  drawn  by  a  German 
artist  resident  there.  They  spoke  the  language  of  na- 
ture so  strongly  that  they  vouched  for  their  own  fidelity. 
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He  told  mo  that  bi«  ftither,  who  was  a  painter,  attended 
Gairs  lectures  in  Germany,  and  gave  this  counsel  to  him 
when  entering  on  the  same  profession: — '*  Study  Phreno- 
logy for  the  sake  of  enabling  yon  to  draw  the  head 
accurately:  CTery  line  of  it  hat  a  meaning.**  My 
iofonnant,  the  ion,  followed  this  advice  lo  far  as  to  study 
and  represent  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  head 
with  the  same  care  as  he  does  the  features  of  the  face; 
and  hence  the  truthfulness  which  I  have  Just  mentioned. 
If  these  minute  forms  and  proportions  in  the  head  con- 
vey a  strong  expression  of  truth  in  portraits,  they  cannot 
be  unimportant  in  ideal  sculpture  and  painting  ;  for  the 
character  of  Psyche  differs  as  mnch  from  that  of  Venus 
as  the  mental  qualities  and  material  forms  of  a  beautiful, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  woman  differ  from  those  of  a 
lovely  personification  of  the  sexual  attributes.  Their 
significancy  is  felt  even  by  persons  who  are  strangers  to 
Phrenology;  while  to  the  Phrenologist  they  are  the 
speaking  tongues  of  nature. 

But  we  hare  exceeded  our  limits.  Let  hb  re- 
commend this  work  to  our  readers.  The  artist, 
especially,  will  find  it  full  of  suggestive  matter, 
and  whether  he  accept  or  reject  the  wiiter's  doc- 
trines, will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  accuracy  of 
his  ohserration  and  the  justice  of  muoh  of  his 
unprofessional  oritioiBm. 


Frederic  the  Great  By  Thohas  BABnraTOir 
Macattlat.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  (Tra- 
veller's Library) .  1855. 
This  biographical  sketch,  though  but  an  outline 
of  the  career  of  the  great  (and  exceedingly  little) 
Frederic,  is  a  brilliant  and  vigorous  composition, 
characterised  by  the  charms  of  Macaulay^s 
finished  style.  The  father  of  the  great  man  is 
drawn  by  a  fe^  startUng  touches,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  all  details,  give  us 
the  veritable  lineaments  of  the  old  scoundrel 
with  almost  terrific  force.  Frederic  himself 
is  exhibited  in  his  twofold  nature,  as  the 
treacherous  diplomatist,  the  indomitable  fighting 
devil — and  the  fiddler,  the  flute-player,  the  poet- 
aster, and  metaphysician.  His  intimacy  with 
Voltaire,  and  how  the  two,  the  great  king  and 
great  author,  flattered  and  fooled,  and  beamed 
and  satirised,  and  fawned  upon  and  hated  each 
other — altogether  make  up  one  of  the  oddest, 
most  humiliating,  3ret  most  instructive  records 
of  human  firiend^p  and  human  meanness  which 
histoiy  has  to  show.  It  is  difficult  to  rejoice  in 
the  kmg's  successes,  and  yet  it  is  equally  so  to 
take  pleasure  in  his  reverses.  He  seemed  to 
value  victory  only  as  a  means  of  gratifying  his 
cruel  malice,  and  against  the  worst  mii^ortunes 
that  might  happen,  he  preserved  the  remedy  of 
poison  ever  on  lus  person ;  yet  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  adversity  to  crush  him,  and  from  every 
calamity  he  rose  to  renewed  struggles  and  final 
victory.  Every  moment  of  leisure  he  could 
snatch  from  the  fatigues  of  the  camp  he  spent  in 
perpetrating  bad  verses,  vile  odes,  and  wretched 
epistles.    8ays  Hacaulay-*- 

We  hardly  know  any  Instance  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  human  nature  so  strikuig,  and  so  grotesque, 
as  the  character  of  this  haughty.  vigiUuit,  resolute,  saga* 
cious  yue-stockiDg,  half  Withridates  and  half  Trissotin, 


bearing  up  against  a  world  in  arms,  with  an  oonoe  oi 
poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  qture  of  bad  verses  in  the 
other. 

This  sketch  of  Frederic's  life  finishes  at  the 
oondusiou  of  the  seven  years'  war>  with  the 
king's  return  to  his  capital. 


A  Mamtal  of  AneietU  JButory,  fivm  the  Jtemated 
Times  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire^ A,B,  476.    By  Dr.  Leonhasd  Schxid, 
F.R.S.E.,  Eector  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh.    With  Copious  chronologioal  Tablw. 
Edinburgh :  E.  and  A.  Black. 
The  Monarchy  of  France :  its  Hise,  Progress^  and 
Fall    By  William  TooKB,  F.B.S.    Londoa: 
Sampson  Low  and  Son. 
MACAUI.AT  predicted  that  when  history  is  written 
as  it  ought,  the  novelist  will  be  n^lected  for 
the  historian;  and  has  himself  done  something 
to  fulfil  the  prediction — ^not,  it  may  be  sai<^ 
without  intru^ng  on  the  province  of  the  writen 
he  would  supersede.    But  we  remonber  to  have 
observed  upon  the  shelves  of  a  circulating  li- 
brary a  lai^gcr  number  of  copies  of  Alison's  last 
volumes  than  of  the  most  popular  new  novel,-- 
yet  Alison  is  surely  more  of  the  seimoniser  than 
the  noveUst.    There  are,  at  any  rate,  some  ne- 
cessary forms   of  historic  writing  to  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  give  the  pol^  of  popular 
attractiveness  without  first  planing  away  much 
precious  though  rough  matenal.    Manuals  and 
monographs  are  well  each  in  their  own  way;  but 
how  to  give  the  manual  of  events  extending  over 
twenty- five  centuries,  the  dose  continuoos  in- 
terest of  the  monograph,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be 
solved. 

Br.  Schmitz  has  been  made  aware,  by  his 
sympathetic  contact  with  youth,  that  for  ihem^ 
history  must  be  beautiful  as  well  as  true,  and 
rapid  as  well  as  precise.  He  has  soiight  skil- 
fully to  reconcile  these  requirements,  and  with 
very  considerable  success.  Li  the  compass  of  a 
volume  not  too  large  for  a  schoolboy's  box,  he 
has  contrived  to  tell  the  historic  iDcideatB  as 
well  as  the  historic  events  of  the  pmods  indi- 
cated on  his  title-page.  Judiciously  omitting 
the  Hebrew  history,  as  familiar  to  us  all,  and  a:s 
incapable  of  happy  abridgement,  he  has  thi> 
more  room  to  spare  for  the  Asiatic  nations,  sd 
generally  neglected  by  writers  for  the  young,  in 
an  overweaning  estimate  of  the  Greek  and  Bomar. 
polities — as  though  India  had  not  preserved  to 
this  day  institutions  in  being  before  the  first 
of  the  classical  commonwealths.  The  annals  ot 
each  of  the  great  nations  he  introduces  with 
an  animated  geographical  description ;  and  the 
origin  of  the  seveitd  races  he  exhibits  in  the 
light  of  latest  research,  without  perplexing  thr 
reader  with  the  oroes  lights  of  rival  theories. 
But  the  great  merit  of  his  method  oonsists  in 
the  care  with  which  ho  blends  the  minor  and  the 
log^ndary  with  tbe  greater  (md  mm  antbeatic 
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Hifl  pictures  are  neoessarily  Bmall,  but  they  are 
not  dceleton.  The  oonclusions  of  Nieb^hr  have 
their  place,  but  bo  alao  have  the  legends  ^f  Livy. 
It  is  quite  apleasnre  to  find,  in  a  history  written 
for  our  sonsi,  the  same  grare  fables  that  enjoyed 
the  fiiith  of  our  own  boyhood ;  even  though  the 
same  historian  is  obliged  to  add  to  each — "  This 
is  doubtless  but  a  legend."  To  as  many  as  feel 
with  us  in  this  matter,  we  heartily  commend 
Dr.  Schmits's  oompendious  Tolume. 

We  fear  we  can  recommend  to  no  one  Mr. 
Tooke's  much  big^r  and  more  ostentatious  book, 
—except  as  an  example  of  how  history  should 
not  be  written.  Witli  the  best  disposition  to  be 
pleased  with  a  writer  who  ofiers  us,  "  within  the 
ressonahle  limits  of  a  single  volume,  a  summary 
of  Frenoh  history,  from  its  earliest  authentic  re- 
cords to  the  dose  of  the  last  century,"  what  are 
we  to  expect  from  a  person  capable  of  intro- 
ducing such  a  work  wi^  this  muntelHgiblo  sen- 


The  object  has  been  to  convey,  in  this  condensed 
form,  to  the  English  reader,  as  mnch  aequamtance  wiA 
the  amtmmed  tide  of  pablic  and  political  events  in 
France,  under  its  Monarchy,  as  it  may  import  him  to 
acquire,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  more  important  de- 
mands on  his  attention  of  professional  reading  and 
research;  and  of  the  large  reqnirements  of  English 
history  and  biography,  in  all  their  ramifications,  not 
omitting  the  collateral  claims  of  the  continually  in- 
creasing extent  and  interest  of  our  miscellaneous  lite* 
ratore. 

There  are  sufficient  indications,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  or  three  paragraphs,  that  Mr. 
Tookei  though  a  very  imperfect  writer  of  the 
English  language,  has  made  an  industrious  and 
careful  research  into  the  archives  of  France,  to 
encourage  our  progress ;  and  although,  before  we 
have  turned  the  page,  we  encounter  **  a  heavy 
swell  of  public  and  social  disturbance  and  agitar 
tion,  the  satisfactory  aoluHon  and  auMdence  of 
which  noay  not  be  witnessed,"  &o., — ^weresolve  to 
venture  on  the  opening  chapters,  hoping  to  find  in 
their  boasted  conciseness  some  compensation  for 
the  verbosity  of  the  introduction.  But  alas !  we 
are  landed  among  the  Pelasgi,  instead  of  the 
Franks,  and  are  dragged  through  the  mytho- 
logical ages  of  Greece  and  Home  ere  we  come  in 
sight  of  Clevis  and  EoUo.  On  the  96th  page 
b^in  the  annals  of  the  Monarchy, — and  they 
arc  set  forth  in  this  fashion — imitated,  we  sup* 
pose,  £rom  the  ahnanack  and  the  showman : — 
451. 

Attila,  although  defeated  by  Acteus  on  the  Danube, 
in  the  preceding  year,  rallies  his  innumerable  hordes, 
and  invades  and  ravages  the  greater  part  of  Qaul ;  he  is, 
however,  again  encountered  by  his  able  opponent  Acteus; 
aided  by  Mesovour  and  Thoodoric.  They  compel  Attila 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  obtain  a 
ngnal  and  decisive  victory  over  him  in  the  plains  of 
Champagne^  sear  Ghalans-snr-Mame^Jwhen  Attik  is  said 
to  have  sustained  a  loss  of  upwards  of  200^000  men. 

After  a  hundred  pages  of  this  sort  of  stuff, 
varied  with  genealogies-  and  chronological 
tablet,  and  <'  supplemental  not«s/'— the  latter 
ooQtabUog  seme  ohoioe  speoimeos  of  the  trite-* 


our  author  desoenAs  to  the  ordinary  habits  of 
historic  compilers,  and  gives  us  a  narrative  that 
is  useful  enough,  but  dii^leases  by  its  redundance 
of  platitude — sometimes  disgusts  by  its  ludicrous 
simplicity.  Will  our  readers  credit  that  Joan 
of  Arc  is  characterised  as  '^  an  admirable  young 
woman" — "Mr.  William  Shaki^Neare"  gravely 
referred  to  for  details  of  the  war  with  France — 
and  that  of  Carlyle's  "  History  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion"  it  is  said,  "  We  are  not  sure  that  ilie  «»- 
couth  style  in  which  it  is  written  does  not  add 
to  its  effect  without  detracting  ftom  its  accu- 
racy"? There  is  only  one  other  step  to  the 
acme  of  imconscious  self-exposure.  The  author 
"  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  translation." 
Does  he  think  it  will  be  invaded  by  the  oountry- 
men  of  Mignet  and  Miohelet? 


The  Briar  of  Threave  and  the  lAh  of  Barholm : 
A  JUeirical  £omanee.  By  SIen&t  iNaus. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 
The  publication  of  a  metrical  romance  in  octavo, 
is  an  adventure  alike  on  the  courage  of  readers 
and  the  patience  of  critics.  In  how  many  in- 
stances the  prudence  of  publishers  or  printers 
has  interposed  to  prevent  such  adventures,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say ;  but  it  is  hard  to  remem- 
ber a  single  instance  of  success.  The  great 
modem  master  of  the  art  himself  turned  his 
muse  from  the  bridle  path  of  irregular  verse, 
into  the  broad,  level  road  of  prose.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  rather  because  few  have  the 
peculiar  talent  to  excel  therein,  than  because  of 
any  natural  unpopularity  in  the  metrical  ro- 
mance, that  it  is  so  rarely  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  IngUs  may  Ml  of  popularity,  but  he  will 
certainly  not  go  unpraised.  He  has  found  his 
materials  in  a  Scottish  legend,  and  taken  as  a 
model  the  great  Scottish  minstrel.  The  story 
of  his  poem — ^prettily  indicated  by  its  title — ^is 
founded  on  the  crimes  of  James  II.,  the  "Black" 
Douglass ;  who,  after  murdering  £arl  William, 
in  1455,  and  marrying  his  licentious  widow, 
besieges  the  next  Earl  in  the  Castle  of  Threave. 
Of  subordinate  rank,  but  superior  interest,  is 
the  young  Knight  Boland,  whose  betrothed 
is  Mariota,  the  llly  of  Barholm ;  and  of  course 
an  object  of  persecution  to  the  Briar.  At  the 
opening  of  the  story, — 

She  was  a  bud  of  womanhood. 

Just  bursting  into  flower, — 
Scarcely  fifteen  summers  could 

Have  marked  her  na£al  hour; 

•  •  #  • 
The  child  had  not  departed  yet. 

From  out  her  dark  inquiring  eye ; 
And  childhood  lingered  in  the  net 
That  bound  her  htdr  of  silken  jet 

In  mesh  of  Milan  dve,— 
And  in  the  blessed  guileless  air 
Of  trust,  that  only  children  wear, 
And  guardian  angels  swiftly  soaro 

Away  from  the  maiden  shy, 

•  •  tt  • 
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Tbero  U  EnchantmeDt  in  tbo'goKo 

Of  thit  inherftriz  oi  £t«^ 
A  volame  in  her  radiant  faee 

To  ttady  and  belioTe : 
Diougbt  follows  thought  in  rapid  chaw. 

And  in  the  Burror  of  her  eyea 
Each  fiuMj  finds  a  dwelUng  plaoe 

A  moment  ere  it  flies : 
There  yon  may  read  them  one  by  one. 
And  of  the  phaknx  there  are  none 
She  might  not  to  the  altar  bring 
An  nnpollated  o£Pering : 
Enchantment  in  the  phuted  fold 

Of  the  long  mantle-fttx^k  of  bine. 
That  drapes  bat  cannot  hide  the  mould 

Of  form  and  limb  from  view. 
Enchantment  in  the  slender  waist 
By  rope  of  cindal  sift  enclasp'd; 
And  when  the  silken  boddioe  laced. 

Confines  the  pestelet  of  snow. 
The  gentle  bosom  may  be  trac'd 

In  glowing  tint  below. 

The  critical  reader  will  have  observed  that  this 
is  a  very  irregular  metre ;  and  that  yet  the  poet 
Btiffcw  m)m  the  exigencies  of  the  versifier.  But 
it  is  only  the  hypercritic  who  will  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge airiness  of  fency  and  purity  of  taste 
in  the  conception  thus  loosely  expressed.  To 
these  qualities  are  added,  in  &e  description  of 
scenery,  a  closeness  of  observation,  a  naturalness 
of  fbeling,  a  nervous  mastery  of  words,  and  a 
nice  choice  of  images.  In  sentiment,  whether 
the  poet's  own,  or  Ms  personage's,  he  is  not  pro- 
found, but  genuine  and  spontaneous,  as  becomes 
the  romancer.  "We  cannot  better  exemplify  his 
power  in  these  latter  branches  of  his  art  thwi  by 
portions  of  the  first  and  second  cantos : — 

Sanme  on  St.  M«y^  Ue, 

Flood-tide  in  the  Dee, 
light  on  the  gray  monastic  pile. 

Calm  on  the  snmmer  sea; 
The  crystal  waters  motionleas. 
Or  stirring  gently  to  caress 
Flowers  of  the  chestnut-tre^ 
In  Ihe  para  atmosphere  of  mom* 

The  Boss  shines  like  an  emerald  crown. 

Bound  with  a  silver-collar  down, 
The  dark  itle  to  adorn. 

#  •  •  • 

St.  Mary's  maiin-bells  are  ringing 
Sarlier  than  the  linnet's  iingings 
God's  sun  is  in  the  summer  air; 

Another  day  of  grace  is  given. 
And  these  are  bells  for  matin-prayer 

Of  gratitude  to  Heaven: 
And  barkl  sweet  chimes  responsive  creep 

Across  the  bosom  of  the  Dee, 
From  where  Kirk-Christ's  pale  nunnery 

Hangs  on  the  moss-grown  steep: 
Besponsive  sound,  prolong'd  and  deep, 

Bella  fieom  Old  Su  Cmhbertfa  tower; 

Sounds  of  sweet  and  solemn  power. 

Peace  and  prayer  at  morning  hour. 
Ah  me!  what  melody! 
Wd  wonder— is  their  ought  to  mar 

This  holy  rest,  this  peace  profound; 
Doth  some  unseen  protecting  star 

Dispense  its  radiant  infloenoe  roond. 
Within  the  circle  of  whose  rays 

God  hath  forbidden  strife  and  war? 
Hath  tome  Elijah  of  these  days 

A  second  £de&  fomkl? 


Soioe  of  our  readers  will  not  need  io  be  told 
that  there  is  no  '^  diBtiict  of  Bcotkmd  less  gcie- 
rally  known  or  better  worth  knowing,"  than  the 
regions  around  St.  Mary's  Lde ;  and  sudi  will 
need  no  further  oommendation  to  Mr.  Inglis's 
pages.  To  aU^  we  can  promise  enfflciency  of  ex* 
citement  to  carry  them  pleasantly  tliioag^  his 
hundred  and  twenty  osntos;  and  an  ampld 
elucidation  of  local  edlusions-— which  of  ooune 
suffuse  the  story — ^in  the  notes  appended. 


The  muional  Bmnew.      No.   I.      July  1855. 

London:  Theobald. 
Wx  are  of  opinion  that  to  renew  the  Beviewens 
is  a  too  much  neglected  duty.  The  day  has 
gone  by,  we  hope,  with  the  monopoly  of  antfai- 
rity  by  great  names,  when  a  good  book  ooald  be 
killed  by  an  unjust  notice  in  a  leading  petiodieBl. 
But  there  has  succeeded  another,  and  periiaps 
greater  evil — the  suffocation  of  just  impulses 
under  ponderous  articles.  The  great  reviews 
seldom  now  trouble  themselves  with  authon, 
till  the  authors  have  made  a  public  for  them- 
selves ;  but  they  take  up,  instead,  public  ques- 
tions,— and  frequently  pare  them  down  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  clique  or  crotchet,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  correcting  the  hasty  judgraeats  ef  the 
daily  and  weekly  press.  This  tendency,  the 
monthlies  might  help  to  ooirect  more  efibctively 
than  they  now  do,  by  "looking  after"  Aeir 
larger  contemporaries  with  a  respectful  vigilance. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Natumal  Mfvisw  di^osed 
us  to  welcome  in  it  a  really  independsnt  ergaa 
of  national  sentiment — Independent,  we  mean, 
of  any  of  the  existing  parties  in  Church  or  State, 
well  enough  represented  in  the  trimestriiil 
press ;  and  therefore  better  able  than  olhan  to 
take  up  questions  of  the  day  as  they  are  taken 
up  by  men  of  the  day,— and  bent,  alao,  lipsB 
guiding  this  public  sentiment  to  practical  results. 
There  would,  of  course,  settle  upon  such  a  publi- 
cation, in  course  of  time,  an  atmosphere  com* 
pounded  of  known  elements  and  in  known  pRK 
portions — an  atmosphere,  that  is,  no  longer 
national,  but  local.  In  the  interim,  however, 
much  valuable  service  might  be  rend^^ — aomo 
beneff cent  thoughts  developed — some  great  r^u- 
tations  built  up  or  pulled  down. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  first  article  of  this 
first  number  conteons  this  sentence — "  We  con- 
gratulate our  countrymen  on  having  abandoned 
or  postponed  the  demand  for  organic  changes,  in 
favourof  one  for  Administrative  Reform'* — ^which 
we  do  not  believe,  and  should  deplore  if  we  did — 
we  do  welcome  ournew  contemporary,  eimect  finom 
him  great  things,  and  wish  him  long  life.  In 
addition  to  the  instructive  details  and  important 
suggestions  of  the  article  from  whose  leading 
idea  we  thus  decidedly  dissent^ — ^we  find  m  an 
article  on  '*  International  Duties  in  the  'Eie&axi 
Crisis,''  an  able  advocacy  of  the  doatdnsa-we 
are  ourselves  nearly  alope^  in  ftemovtUjpRss, 
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inadToeatiog.  The  artioles  onCowper,  King^ley, 
«dA  Ooethe  imd  Werther,  are  of  uneqiuS  but 
all  of  hi^  merit.  The  religious  papers 
breathe  a  temperate  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion  and  comment.  The  literary  qualities  of 
the  .BevietD,  in  all  its  departments,  are  beyond 
impeachment.  There  is  an  agreeable  variety  of 
style  as  well  as  of  topics;  but  it  is  always  a 
a^le  grave,  animated,  pure,  and  earneet— the 
fit  vehiole  of  thoughts  relevant  to  this  grave 
time,  and  addressed  to  a  fundamentally  earnest 
people.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Cowper," 
in  the  opening  of  that  admirable  biographic 
criHinsmy  seem  to  speak  for  all  his  ooadjutors 
in  this  quaint  homily  from  the  text,  **  For  the 
English,  after  aU,  there  is  no  literature  like  the 
Engli^:"-^ 

W«  tupo  the  English  of  the  present  day.  We  have 
oo«B  and  calves,  cornnd  cotton;  we  hate  the  RnssSans ; 
we  know  where  the  Crimea  is ;  we  believe  in  Manchester 
the  gceat.  A  large  expanse  is  around  us ;  a  fertile  land 
of  corn  and  orchards,  and  pleasant  hedgerows,  and  rimng 
trees,  and  noble  prospects,  and  large  black  woods,  and 
old  clmri^  towers.  The  din  of  great  cities  comes  md- 
loired  torn  alar.  The  green  fields,  the  half^hidden  ham- 
iettk  the  gentle  leaves,  soothe  us  with  **a  sweet  inhmd 
mqrmur."  We  have  before  us  a  vast  seat  of  interest, 
and  tofly  and  beanty,  and  power,  and  this  our  own.  Here 
is  oar  home.  The  use  of  foreign  literature  is  like  the  use 
of  ibreign  travel.  It  imprints  in  early  and  susceptible 
yeart  a  deep  Impressloii  of  great,  and  strange,  and  nohle 
objects ;  bat  we  cannot  live  with  these.  Tiiey  do  not 
rewnble  oar  familiar  life;  tl^y  do  not  hind  themselves 
to,  our  intimate  affection;  they  are  picturesque  and 
utrikine,  like  strangers  and  wayfarers,  but  they  are  not 
of  our  home  or  homelv ;  they  cannot  speak  to  our  "busi- 
nm  and  bosoms ;  ^  t^ey  cannot  touch  the  hearth  of  the 
aoal.  It  would  he  better  to  hatre  no  ontJandJah  literature 
in  the  mind  than  to  have  it  the  principal  thing.  We 
should  be  like  accomplished  vagabonds  without  a 
cctantry,  like  men  with  a  hundred  acqmuntances  and  no 
friends.  We  need  an  intellectual  possession  analogous  to 
oar  own  fife ;  which  reflects,  embodies,  improves  it ;  on 
whidi  We  cm  repose ;  which  will  recur  to  us  in  the  pladd 
moiBsiitB-rHffhi<Ji  will  be  a  latent  principle  even  in  the 
acute  crises  of  oar  life.  Let  us  be  thaxJdul  if  our  re- 
searches in  foreign  literature  enable  us— as  rightly  used 
they  wfll  enable  us — better  to  comprehend  our  own.  Let 
OS  venerate  what  is  old,  and  worship  what  is  far.  Let 
OS  teul  «rar  own  books.    Let  us  understand  ourselves. 


Wanderings  hi/ the  Lochs  and  Stremm  of  Assy nt; 

and  the  Mrth  JERgUands  of  Scotland,     By  J. 

Hicks,   Esq.      London :    James  Blackwood, 

1855. 
Me,  Hicks  is  an  angler  who,  with  rod,  and  line, 
and  creel,  wanders  northward,  even  to  the  utter- 
most Highlands,  and  in  sun  and  storm,  in  fair 
weather  or  foul,  docs  business  in  the  waters. 
He  is  the  man,  of  all  men,  to  catch  a  trout 
under  difflcnlties,  and  he  shows  you  how  it  is  to 
be  done  that  you  may  make  the  experiment 
ytrarself.    Thus  it  was  at  Loch  Nell  :— 

The  high  rushes  which  run  out  for  many  yards  from 
the  shore,  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  throwing  a 
fly.  I  could  not,  however,  resist  making  the  attempt. 
To  threw,  a^  shdrt  Kne  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  as 
the  fliee  woaU  iiieritid>ly  faU  high  and  dij  upon  the 


reeds;  to  get  beyond  which,  and  to  reach  the  few  inches 
of  unencumbered  w^ter,  requind  a  long  cast,  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  rise  a  fish;  but  then  came  the 
question— how  to  land  him?  The  only  chance  of  suc- 
cess, under  such  inaa8pici6us  circumstances,  "was  never 
to  allow  the  fly  to  sink,  nor  the  line  to  touch  the  water 
or  low  weeds;  to  keep  the  rod  so  elevated,  and  to  make 
such  frequent  casts,  that  the  fly  might  barely  touch  the 
surface  ere  it  was  withdrawn.    This  coarse  I  adopted, 

and  on  the  first  cast  I  hooked  a  trout but  now 

came  the  difficulty.  Although  my  fish  was  well  hooked, 
how  was  I  to  extricate  him  from  the  weeda  into  which, 
according  to  custom,  he  rosht^d,  leaving  an  impene- 
trable phalanx  of  rushes  between  himself  and  his  captor 
.  .  .  .  My  only  plan  was  to  run  out  several  yards  of  line 
from  the  reel,  and  then  to  take  the  line  in  my  hand  and 
pull  at  it  steadily,  ....  I  gave  one  or  two  gentle  jerks 
which  enabled  me  to  bring  ashore  a  great  mass  of  weed. 
«  ...  To  my  astonishment  I  found  that  this  mass  not 
only  contained  my  flies,  but  my  fish,  who  was  so  com- 
pletely encased  in  it  that  all  his  exertions  to  escape 
were  paralysed. 

The  author  declined  to  make  another  caat, 
wherein  he  showed  less  pluck  than  a  Somerset 
chawbacon,  who,  under  the  saiue  circumatanctt^, 
would  have  helped  himsaLf  to  aa  inany  troji^t  as. . 
he  liked  by  a  simple  means,  with  which  his  ex- 
perience of  weeds  has  made  him  familiar.  Thia 
volume  is  full  of  yams  like  the  aboYO,  the  wor^t 
fault  of  which  is  their  tedipusnesa-^the  autW 
inflicting  upon  his  readers  th^  minuteatj  par* 
ticulars,  wifibi  a  circumstantiality  that  is  wearit 
some  but  never  graphic.  Thia  defect  is  com- 
pensated by  much  useful  knowledge  to  the. 
angler,  both  as  to  the  habitats  of  fish  and  the 
modes  of  catching  them,  .  Among  the  illustra- 
tions are  coloured  portraits  of  the  flies  fomnd  to.bo 
most  killing,  and  the  text  gives  directions  for 
making  them.  To  anglovs  bound  on  a  High- 
land trip  this  book  will  be  a  welcome  pocket 
companion. 


Poetical  Worhi  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.    Efited  by 

BoBEBT  Bell.  London :  J.  W.  Parker.  1855. 
The  fifth  volume  of  Parker's  edition  of  Chaucer 
contains  the  entire  poem  of  Troylus  and  Oryseyde. 
The  text  has  been  here,  for  the  first  time,  taken 
from  manuscripts  which  may  be  affirmed  to  date 
back  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  poet's 
death.  Though  this  poem  is  supposed  to  be  an 
early  production  of  Ghauear,  it  was  the  most 
popular  of  ail  his  works  during  his  own  day  and 
for  some  time  after — a  fact  which  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  story.  The  events  of  the  narrative  bear 
little  resemblance  to  those  in  Shakspeare's  drama 
of  the  same  name.  Chaucer  worked  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Filogtrato  of  Boccaccio :  Shakspeare 
had  recourse  to  other  sources  for  his  incidents. 
The  **  Introduction"  in  this  volume  contains  all 
the  information  that  is  obtainable  with  regard 
to  the  story,  which  was  current  even  before 
Boccaccio's  time ;  and  the  numerous  annotations 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages  of  the  text  will  help  the 
reader  to  its  right  understanding. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
fyaser^s  Magazine  for  July  is  a  capital  number. 
"  Hinchbrook "  is  continued  with  much  spirit, 
and  must  by  this  time  have  got  a  firm  hold 
upon  its  readers,  who  will  be  looking  eagerly 
for  the  completion  of  the  plot.  A  racy  paper 
on  Sydney  Smith  has  but  one  fault — ^it  should 
have  been  twice  as  long.  An  Essay  on  Humbug, 
by  a  Manchester  man,  is  as  practically  sagacious 
as  it  is  humorous  and  funny.  The  political  ar- 
ticles are  written  in  the  usually  nervous  strain ; 
and  among  the  remaining  papers  is  one  on  the 
Drama  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
perusal. — The  Church  of  England  Quarterly 
RwieWy  No.  77,  treats  of  Church  Reform,  of 
the  London  Hospitals,  of  the  British  Jews,  of 
Christian  Art,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
of  ./Emilia  Julia's  Poems,  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment,— and  of  Napoleon  III.  All  the  above 
subjects  are  handled  with  considerable  talent ; 
but  the  paper  on  Louis  Napoleon  strikes  us  as  a 
monstrously  one-sided  view  of  a  subject  which 
has  another  and  a  darker  side.  The  writer  must 
have  singular  perceptions  who,  from  an  impar- 
tial review  of  Napoleon's  career,  can  conscien- 
tiously hold  him  up  to  public  reverence  as  "  a 
great  and  good  man.* — Bed-side  Letters  on 
HydroptUhy  ;  by  W.  A.  Johnson,  M.D.,  is  a  col- 
lection of  cases  hydropathically  treated.  The  book 
has  no  value  as  a  literary  work,  and  it  wears  too 
much  the  aspect  of  a  puif  to  enlist  our  credence  on 
the  score  of  the  curative  marvels  it  records. — 
Greek  Entrance  Examination  in  the  University  of 
Edinhuryh,hyT.  Murray,LL.D.,  is  apamphlet  ad- 
vocating on  common  sense  groimds  the  abolition  of 
examinations  on  entrance  to  colleges,  as  ui^just 
to  the  student,  an  inversion  of  the  proper  proce- 
dure, and  an  educational  solecism.  The  author 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  view  of  the  subject. — 
War  Notes  and  the  Present  Crisis  (London 
Wilson)  is  a  curious  medley  of  fragments  not 
particularly  lucid  or  intelligible  on  the  subject  of 
the  War  and  its  management,  and  of  government 
and  misgovemmcnt  in  general.  We  have  a 
notion  that  the  public  will  not  respond  to  the 
writer's  enthusiasm,  and  that  he  wiU  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  publishing  his  proposed  serisd. — 
TTte  London  Qiuirterly  Meview,  No.  7.  (London  : 
Walton  and  Maberley)  contains  nine  elaborate 
articles,  among  which  are  two  of  practical  in- 
terest— No.  6,  Chemical  Eesearehes  in  Common 
life,  and  No.  8,  The  West  India  Question. 
The  first  is  a  review  of  the  well-known  works 
of  Johnston  and  of  Bemays,  and  comprises  a 
resunU  of  chemical  information  in  relation  to 
facts  of  hourly  occurrence,  which  will  bo  wel- 
come to  most  readers,  and  will  have  the  eflfect, 
probably,  of  sending  a  round  number  of  them  to 
the  works  under  notice.  The  second  is  a 
close  and  imsparing  scrutiny  of  the  conduct 
of  the  West  India  Planters  botii  before 
and  since  the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery.  It 
exposes  pretty  fuUy  their  mismanagement,  their 
gross  cupidity  and  tyranny,  and  ^eir  want  of 


common  honesty,  in  thmr  dealingB  with  the 
emancipated  slftves — and  it  traoes  their  prssoit 
unsatisfactory  condition  to  their  own  penever- 
ance  in  ill-doing.  Something,  however,  might 
be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question — tnd 
that  the  writer  of  the  present  article  has  not 
chosen  to  say.  The  notice  of  Robert  Newton's 
Life  is  well  written,  but  a  trifle  too  laudatory  of 
the  indefEitigable  preacher,  who,  whatever  the 
Methodists  may  think  of  it,  had  not  in  him  the 
elements  of  ''  a  great  man."  The  paper  on  the 
Scienoe  and  Poetry  of  Art,  is  by  far  the  most 
excellent  and  finished  essay  in  the  whole  number; 
and  we  commend  its  thoughtful  perujsal  to  ail 
professors  of  the  arts  and  scms  of  song. — The 
Search  for  a  Publisher  (London :  Cash)  is  a 
pamphlet  containing  some  practical  information 
on  tiie  art  of  getting  into  print  in  a  creditable 
shape  at  a  moderate  expense. — The  Life  md 
System  of  Pestalotai  (Longmans)  is  a  repubhca- 
tion  from  the  colunms  of  the  ^kteational  Erp^- 
sitor  of  a  translation  from  the  work  of  Kad 
Yon  Eaumer.  It  is  well  executed,  and  is  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  biography,  though  upon  tin 
whole  rather  painful  to  read. — 7lU  Assurmes 
Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actu- 
aries, for  July,  contains  a  clever  paper  on  the 
Decimal  Coinage,  which  refutes  some  widelj- 
spread  miMepresentations  on  the  subject,  and  wti 
the  matter  in  a  fair  light.  Besides  the  nstul 
amount  of  scientific  artides  there  is  an  interesting 
Memoir  of  the  late  Griffith  Davies,  which  ex- 
hibits an  example  of  modest  merit  and  indt- 
fifttigable  pcrseveranoe  under  advaiM  eiitom* 
stances,  happily  crowned  with  final  mccen. 
The  history  of  this  good  man's  life  aflbids  a 
capital  lesson,  and  ought  for  that  reason  to  be 
generally  known. — Angela,  by  the  auth<v  of 
"Emilia  Wyndham,''--^d  "Era  St  Clair,** 
and  other  teles,  by  G.  F.  B.  Jamee^-are  the 
latest  additions  to  tile  "  Parlour  Library.'*  The 
former  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  the  best  of 
its  author's  numerous  productions ;  of  the  latter, 
it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  make  any  similar 
comparison,  but  it  has  at  least  a  superiority  m 
its  pleasant  brevity. — The  Honeymoon  is  anotiier 
of  Mr.  Cole's  contributions  to  the  London  Blade- 
wood's  literature  of  frm :  a  coUoction  of  tales, 
each  good  enough  in  its  way — one  or  two  capital 
— and  having  a  sort  of  connexion ;  but  it  is  too 
bad  to  have  inserted  among  them  several 
that  appeared  in  the  *'  Lights  and  Shadows." 
—  Employers  and  Employed  is  an  aUempt 
by  a  practical  man  (though  assuming  the 
romantic  name  of  **  Justitia")  at  the  solutirai  of 
the  social  problem,  to  which  we  hope  soon  to  de- 
vote more  space  than  we  oan  at  present  afibrd, 
— when  M.  Justitia  will  be  entitied  to  oonudsr- 
able  attention. — The  same  consideration  muit 
account  for  apparent  neglect  of  Count  Kra- 
skinski's  Poland  (serial), — ^Mr.  Gammage's  His- 
tory of  Chartism  (completed), — and  Profi^sor 
Maurice's  Plan  of  a  Female  College  for  the  h^ 
of  the  Rich  and  if  the  Poor;  one  of  a  coucw  of 
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lectoies  fitted  to  rear  NightingaleB  in  overy 
grove  of  Englifth  cultiyated  womanliood. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED.— NOTICES  DEPBRRBD. 
Acadian  Chology;  anAccoutUqfthe  Qeologicdl  Struc^ 


ture  and  Mineral  S/ewtntcn  ofNwa  ScoHa  By  J.  W. 
DawBOD,  F.Q.S.  Edinburgh  i  Oliver  and  Boyd.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin,  Manhall,  and  Co.    1856. 

The  War  and  its  Issues  in  its  SeUgious  Aspect, 
By  the  Rev  J.  Camming,  D.D.  London :  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co.    1855. 


LIFE   ASBUBANCE  COMPAI^IES. 


BritiBh  liutual  Idfe  ABSuranoe  8ooiet7.^The  fol- 
lowing Report  of  the  above-named  Society  was  adopted 
at  the  last  general  meeting: — 

RBPOBT. 

"  The  Directon  of  the  British  MntoalLife  Assurance 
Society  have  mach  satisfaction  in  reporting  that,  although 
the  past  year  has  proved  unfavourable  to  the  operation 
of  Life  Assurance  Societies  in  general,  the  progress  of 
tbe  British  Mutual  Life  Office  has  been  satisfactory,  its 
bosmess  having  increased  and  its  sphere  of  usefulness 
extended  beyond  the  experience  of  any  former  year. 

**  Daring  the  year  ending  S5th  March  last,  281  per- 
sons effected  New  Assurances  amounting  to  63,925/. 
Claims  by  death  amounting  to  2,01  liL  Os.  Id.,  have  been 
admitted  and  paid ;  seven  members  have  surrendered 
the  poUciee,  assuring  2,648/L  198,  for  203il  8s.,  upon 
which  the  Society  has  received  6082. 148.  2d.,  and  176 
ether  policies  have  lapsed,  upon  which  the  Society  has 
received  1,662/.  8s.  lOd.  117  proposals,  for  assuring 
32,300/.,  have  either  been  declined,  or,  being  accepted, 
were  not  completed. 

"  The  expenses  of  management  have  been  consider- 
ably less,  whilst  the  bahmce  due  to  the  Society  on  the 
investment  and  loans  account  will  be  found  to  be  nearly 
3,000/.  more  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last 
year. 

''The  Society  has  issued,  since  its  commencement, 
3,235  policies,  covering  an  a^^egate  of  Assurances 
amounting  to  426,759(.  3s.  whilst  the  amount  of  As- 
surances now  in  force  is  286,976/.  10s.,  represented  by 
1,463  policies,  upon  lives  averaging  not  quite  35  years, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income,  in  premiums,  of 
7,925l  Oa.  6d. 

"The  claims  paid  npon  policies  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  36  persons,  amount  to  12,109/.  7s.  Id. ; 
447/.  lOs.  7d.  have  been  returned,  or  paid,  for  tbe  sur- 
render of  21  policies,  assuring  6,548/.  98.  The  amount 
received  by  the  Society  upon  these  and  upon  other 
lapsed  policies,  is  9,858/.  4s.  8J. 

''The  British  Mutual  Loan  Classes  continue  to  be 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  Society,  giving  the  greatest 
satisfaction  and  accommodation  to  the  members  who 
join  them,  either  as  investors  or  borrowers,  also  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  greatly  extending  the  business  of  the 
office,  and  of  providing  for  the  safe  employment  of  its 
capital  The  Directors  have  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  acknowledging  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of 
their  friends  in  Flvmouth,  Manchester,  Portsmouth, 
and  elsewhere,  who  nave  rendered  very  able  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  in  tbe  formation  and  extension  of 
these  classes.  That  they  have  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  diose  who  have  entered  them,  is  evident  from 
the  continued  accessions  of  numbers  of  persons  of 
character  and  position. 

"  Seven  new  classes  have  been  established  in  London, 
two  in  Manchester,  one  in  Plynoouth,  and  one  in  Forts- 
mouth.  Important  arrangements  having  also  been 
recently  made  in  Birmingham  and  other  provincial 
towns  in  connexion  with  tbe  Society's  agencies,  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  fields  of  operation  will  be 
greatly  extended,  and  the  advantage  the  Loan  Classes 
have  to  offer  be  more  fully  understood  and  appreciated. 

"In  conclusion,  tbe  Directors  would  only  reiterate 
their  wish  that  they  had  a  more  earnest  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  members  in  promoting  and  extending 
the  business  of  the  office;  and  would  remind  them  that, 
if  each  assurer  were  to  introdace  but  one  policy  in  the 


course  of  the  present  year  (no  very  hard  task  to  most 
of  them),  the  business  of  the  office  would  be  at  once 
doubled,  and  each  policy  correspondingly  benefited  by 
a  large  amount  of  business  being  done,  without  any 
extra  expense. 

'*  Pursuant  to  the  20th  clause  of  the  Deed  of  Settle- 
ment, Directors  Messrs.  George  Alfred  Walker,  John 
Lodge,  Thomas  Hamber,  and  George  Godwin,  will  re- 
tire from  the  Direction,  the  three  first  only  of  whom 
offer  themselves  for  re-election,  and  the  Directors  would 
recommend  that  the  vacancy  thus  created  be  not  at 
present  filled. 

"Gjsobox  Alfbbd  Walkbb,  Chairman." 


Minerva  Life  Aasurance  Company.~The  eigh- 
teenth annual  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Minerva  Life  Assurance  Company  was  held  at  their 
office,  No.  1,  Cannon-street  West,  liondon,  on  Thursday, 
the  2l8t  inst;  Edward  S.  Codd,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  chair. 

The  advertisement  convening  the  meeting  having 
been  read,  the  following  report  was  read  by  the  Actuary. 

BXPOBT. 

*'  It  affords  your  Directors  much  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  report  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  drawbacks  to 
which  Life  Assurance  was  subjected,  during  the  past 
year  the  business  of  this  Company  was  materially 
increased. 

"In  1854,  the  number  of  new  policies  issued  was  432, 
assuring  the  sum  of  214,505/.  158.  lOd.,  and  producing 
in  new  annual  premiums  7,177/.  7s.  lOd.,  being  an  in- 
crease over  1853  of  37  policies,  and  35,141/.  15s.  lOd. 
in  sums  assured,  and  the  largest  new  business  hitherto 
tranracted  in  any  one  year. 

**  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  only  26 
—being  the  same  as  in  1853.  Five  of  these  deaths  re- 
sulted from  cholera,  and  two  from  accidents,  leaving 
nineteen  only  referable  to  general  causes.  As  44*13 
deaths  might  have  been  expected  among  the  2,168  lives 
at  risk  during  the  year,  the  actual  mortality  experienced, 
so  far  as  regards  the  number  of  deaths,  must  bo 
considered  highly  favourable.  The  deaths,  however, 
unfortunately  ran  upon  large  policies,  the  number 
of  policies  being  33,  assuring  32,447/.  148.  and 
4,017/.  3s.  lOd.  bonus  additions.  Tbe  loss  on  each  life 
was,  exclusive  of  additions,  1,247/L  19s.  9  d.,  being  nearly 
double  the  average  of  the  existing  policies.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  so  unfavourable  an  average  will  not  speedily 
recur. 

"  The  whole  number  of  policies  discontinued  during 
the  year  from  non-payment  of  premiums,  effluxion 
of  time  surrender,  and  death,  was  135,  assuring 
92,065/.  9s.  6d.,  and  leaving  existing  on  31st  December, 
1854,  2,376  policies,  assuring  1,427,656/.  12s.  2d.  on 
2,057  lives. 

"  The  average  of  each  policy  was  6002. 17s.  4d«  The 
average  on  each  life  was  694/.  Os.  lid. 

**  The  balance-sheet,  as  examined  and  approved  by 
your  Auditors,  is  laid  on  the  table  for  your  inspection. 
The  income  of  the  Life  Assurance  Fund 

was £57,998    7    6 

The  income  of  the  Proprietor's  Fund 

was 1.734    0    6 


Total £59,732    8    0 
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The  accamaUted  amount  of  the  life 

Fandwas    £240,972    8    9 

The  accumalated  amqunt  of  the  Pro- 
prietors'Fond    33,849.16     1 

Total  assets  £274,822    4-10 

*'  Toar  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  declare  a  divi- 
dend oa  the  paid-up  capital  for  the  past  year  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  clear  of  income  tax,  payable  on  the  5th 
of  July  next,  nmi  pa|d  ai  herelpfore  entire^  oul  9f  the 
interest  and  acQamulttiom  of  the  Pio^riet^rs' Fftfld." 


I  of  settlement,  in  the  room  of  Hugh  Croft,  Esq^  n- 

signed. 
I     '*  The  usual  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  ceot  per 

annum  (free  of  Income  Tax)  will  be  payable  to  thue- 
^oldArs  on^aud  atier  the  1st  of  August  next. 
,      i  **  A^HiBALD  Cakfbell  Babcult,  ChairmaD.* 
Toe  Report  was  unanimonsly  agreed  to. 


Squitable  Fire  Aaauraaoe  Oompany.— From  the 
fourth  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  abore-named  Com- 
pany, presented  to  the  proprietors  on  June  6th,  1855,  we 
extract  the  following  particulars : — 

*'  The  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year  end- 
ing December,  1854,  was  7,862.  The  premiums  for  the 
year  amounted  to  49,327/.  19s.  4d.,  as  compared  with 
34,6972.  2s.  7d.  received  in  1853. 

**  The  number  of  shares  sold  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  1757. 

.*'  The  Directors  regret  they  are  not  able  to  speak  of  a 
large  profit  on  the  year's  business,  as  tfiey  had  the  plea- 
■ore  of  doing  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  sustained  loss  to  the  amount  of 
12,60U  188.  5d.  (  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
year  1854  was  one  of  ahnoet  unparalleled  disaster  to 
InsuTaiice  Companies  generally,  whether  life,  fire,  or 
marine,  the  proprietors  will  feel  that  we  had  no  daimfor 
exemption  from  a  share  in  the  common  misformne,  and 
that  the  experience  of  last  year  was  of  so  exceptional  a 
character,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  any  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  futm-e  prospects  of  the  Company. 

*'  The  loMee  which  wo  experieneed  last  year,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  the  enormous  sum  of  42,9*51/.  9s.,  made 
us  feel  it  our  duty  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  careful 
examination  and  revision  of  every  part  of  our  business, 
wiA  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations  as  might 
be  found  to  be  dtsimbfe. 

**  These  lasses  vera  not  coofi&ed  to  any  partieiilar 
section  of  our  business^  but  very  equally  distributed  over 
nearly  the  whole,  both  at  home  and  abroad— Halifax 
and  Prince  £dward  Island  being  the  only  agencies  where 
we  had  a  firofH. 

**  The  changes  made  iir  ooDMqiMBce-of  tfaia  Investiga- 
tion, were  as  follows  :«— 

"  We  considerably  reduced  the  amounts  to  be  taken 
on  any  single  risk  throughout  America,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces. 

**  We  reduced  die  amoonts  to  he  taken  on  any  one 
block. 

"  We  discouraged  the  aoceptance  of  certain  daases  of 
risk,  at  any  premium ;  and  sent  the  most  stringent 
instructions  to  our  agents,  to  redouble  every  precaution 
they  had  hitherto  adopted  for  the  purpose  Of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  Compatiy. 

"And  lastly,  we  raised  our  rates  of  premhin  in  Ca- 
nada, and  reduced  our  expenses. 

*•  Wc  have  every  confi  Jcnce  that  the  steps  wc  have 
taken  to  improve  the  Fire  Insurance  business  in  Canada 
generally,  as  well  as  out  own  in  particular,  will  in  the 
end  advance  the  credit  of  the  Company  hi  the  estimation 
of  the  Canadian  pablic 

"  Our  home  business,  as  well  as  that  in  the  United 
States,  has  increased  much,  and  continues  to  Increase 
and  improve. 

"We  have  numerous  applications  for  agencies  from 
different  parte  of  Gteat  Britain  Md  Irelaikd,  many  of 
them  from  gentlemen  who  caimot  fail  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence, and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Company. 

**  We  have  also  removed  into  this  larger  and  better 
house,  where  we  have  now  the  pleasnre  of  seeing  the 
proprietora,  which  change,  alto,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  wiU  opemte  in  our  favour.  • 

**  Since  the  last  annual  mooting,  Henry  Oxenford, , 
Esq.,  has  been  duly  elected  a  Director,  by  a  resolution 
of  a  special  court,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  deed 


JLpndpo 
Tie  for 
to-  the 
63,  Moorgate-street:  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  chair.' 

DIBBCTOBS*  HEPORT. 

"The  Directors  meet  the  members  of  the  London 
Mutual  Life  and  Guarantee  Society  on  this,  their  fifth 
arniitersaiy,  with  more  than  usual  pleasure,  because  the 
period  has  arrived  when  the  result  of  their  exertions  ii 
to  be  placed  before  you,  and  that  result  they  anticipsts 
will  giro  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  everj  member. 

"  In  the  course  of  last  year  we  have  issued  384  nev 
policies,  assuring  the  sum  of  89,403/.  Is.  8d.,  and  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  2,77d/.  18s.  2d. 

"  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 

boeiness  done  since  the  fommenwmett  ^  tlie  Bmnyt^^ 

FbVciflS.  Sum  Anared.     Aaa*  Isiiwr. 

To3l6t  Dec,  1850  ...  862... £144 .854  ..454,781  IS  10 

„  1851  ...  619...     93,955^  ...    ifiSB    6    5 

„  1852  ...  953...     89,787  ...    2.1M    S    1 

„  1853  ...  60S...   laSjSOa  ...  t9,»04-l«    t 

,,  1854  ...  384...     89i«0H—    M79:l|   & 


3.020  £541,5041  £17,^20  ,15  10 
**  The  business  done  during  the  past  year  has  been 
less  than  in  the  year  preceding.  This,  howcvcf*,  is  eteJIr 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  rise  in  the  pticti  '^  pi&A^iniB, 
the  double  income  tax,  the  oheeic  ta  tnid^«nd^oth« 
results  of  the  sudden  aad  unexpect^  .ci^^i«iitK  of  w^^ 
have  affected  the  business  of  all  life  Assurai^.Oflktf 
in  a  peculiar  degree.  There  are,  howeter,'timWfWlii- 
stances  in  our  ease  afllbrding  cause  fyt  cuffi^imMudA^ 
the  one  ia,  that  we  had  begna  aayetftnr^f  >eMnAft7flil4 
curtailment  in  the  expenses  of  managemoBl^lgr .which  e 


saving  has  been  effected  more  than  equal  to  ^fMif 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  business;  imd  tbt  6iher, 
that  the  number  of  proposals  has  been  fieaify  ecjual  io 
number  and  amoonl  to  those  of  ftirmer  ymn^'^Mi  flMny 
of  the  lives  haTiag  been  reported  ai  of  a  aedad  ortfctr^ 
class  character,  the  Directors  jadged  it  netresti^y^netrist 
to  your  security,  in  many  cases  to  decline tiiosfpcpposa)^ 
ahogether,  and  in  others  to  accept  them  ohW'M'Wch  A 
increase  of  premium,  as,  while  not  more  tbtn  4#^olteto 
the  extra  risk,  has  had  ^e  effiaetof  pt>etntta|{lUii  ytiilul 
from  completiag  their  policies.  IflheX>ireQtopJ|tf^Hrrs4 
it  has  been  on  the  side  of  caution,  both  m  J£MCip( 
business  and  incurring  expense.  They  h^fe^hm  very, 
fearful  lest,  in  a  season  of  depression  like  theWB8Wt,t1ij 
should  tnenr  risks  which  might  possibly  tiirA<i>fir  Uf^m- 
future  injury  of  the  Society.  '•    *•     '    - 

**  The  claims  on  policies  during  the  yeas  have  avininti- 
cd  to  3,420/1  18s. ;  these  were  all  promptly  paid  in  (i^to 
the  entire  satlsfftction  of  every  clalmaiu.  Or  thifc  sua 
2,7201 1 89.  was  paid  in  the  year  1854,  and  7^50f.'lil'188». 

"  The  trust  deed  directs  that,  on  the  aist  iMilAttin 
1854,  and  tbencefoith  every  third  yeait  an  iweeiitMioa 
into  the  Society's  affairs  shall  be  institotcd».ia  order  <o 
ascertain  whether  any  profit  has  been  made,  and  if  thc» 
has,  then  to  appropriate  it  in  the  way  directed  "br  Hk 
trust  deed.**  ^ 

The  Report  goes  on  to  etale  thai  the  IXveHambefcur 
anxious  to  obtain  an  impartial  and  thorough  mnt/Kg^" 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  Society,  bad  submiwed  the  saste* 
roems  of  their  Secretaij  to  the  examination  of  two  cde- 
braied  actuaries,  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Nelson,  and  lllr.  Jenkfo 
Jones— who  had,  after  strict  scmtiny.  veporM  4iai  lbs 
accounts  of  the  Company  are  in  a  state  highly  MtiiSfafr> 
tory.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  QnainMOt  V 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  by  Mr.  Jones— and  the  Rei>ort  was 
unanimously  adopted. 
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Ws  lum  undertaken  the  rery  pleasant  office 
of  leviewing  wme  few  of  the  old  monuments  of 
our  nationid  literatore.  It  was  suggested,  in 
the  essay  in  Tait's  Maoazins  for  Jvlj,  that 
stadies  of  this  kind  may  he  most  profitahly  pnr- 
nied  if  we  look  £>r  tiie  charaoteristics  of  the 
English  sentiment  and  habits  of  mind  in  our 
&vourite  English  authors.  The  national  oha- 
raeter,  as  it  is  expressed  in  books  neither  didactic 
zunr  historical,  bat  which  have  fitted  the  taste 
and  humour  of  the  people  so  truly  as  to  be 
prised  in  every  age  since  they  were  produced, 
is  the  oMect  of  our  consideration. 

It  wiu  be  important  to  draw  a  distinction, 
althoo^  it  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  do  so, 
between  those  peculiarities  of  an  author  which 
are  merely  accidental— being  attributable  to  per- 
Bcnal  caprice  or  to  the  foshion  of  his  age — and 
those  mofie  profound  and  permanent  qualities, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  has  secured  the  sympathies 
of  his  countrymen.  We  know  very  well,  and 
have  emphatically  declared  it,  that  the  genius  of 
a  true  poet  is  umversal  as  the  daylight,  and  that 
it  passes  all  round  the  world  for  ever,  iUustrating 
all  the  active  and  passionate  life  of  mimkind. 
We  know,  too,  that  a  strong  personalify,  a  great 
force  of  individual  character,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dante  or  of  Milton,  commands  the  admiration  of 
all  men,  whether  they  be  of  the  poef  s  kindred, 
or  alien  to  him  in  race,  in  &ith,  and  in  senti- 
ments. But  the  poet  is  not  only  a  wise  and 
affectionate  man;  he  is  the  man  of  his  own  age, 
and  the  man  of  his  own  people  for  alleges.  It  is 
thersfore  that  he  has  become  a  master  of  the 
native  language,  and  a  lord  of  the  popular  heart. 
Therefore  we  find  the  earliest  of  our  great  Eng- 
lish poets  beginning — like  a  cheerfdl  traveller, 
who  sets  jforth  on  Ms  road  in  the  morning  with 
a  song— at  the  venr  time  when  the  inhabitants 
of  tlus  good  kingdom,  having  overcome,  in  the 
course  of  two  uneasy  and  pamful  centuries,  the 
social  iaeongruities  of  the  Norman  Conquest^  be* 
gan  to  compose  the  people  of  England. 

GeoAey  Chaucer  iras  bom  in  1828,  just  after 


the  bo^  Edward,  third  of  that  name,  had  been 
proclaimed  King,  upon  the  wretched  death  of 
his  despicable  &ther.  The  life  of  our  poet, 
whichi  was  spent  mostly  in  the  Court  and  the 
city,  extended  through  the  entire  reigns  of 
Edward  and  of  his  grandson,  Eichard,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  Chaucer  died  in  1400,  just  after 
the  latter  Eing  had  been  deposed  by  Henry 
Bolingbroke.  The  period  of  Chances  man- 
hood thus  includes  exactly  the  second  half  of 
the  Iburteenth  century.  Let  us  see  what  events 
occurred  within  that  period,  by  which  we  are 
justified  in  taking  it  for  the  real  commencement 
of  modem  English  history.  The  history  of  the 
Normans  in  England  is  quite  another  thing. 

The  King  of  England  ceased  to  be  a  vassal  ot 
the  Sing  of  Prance.  Even  the  great  Edward 
L<mgshanks,  hero  and  statesman  as  he  was,  who 
toil^  with  such  perseveranee  to  consolidate  the 
realm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (a  labour 
the  fruits  of  which  were  afterwards  snatched 
away  by  Scottish  patriotism  and  French  intrigue, 
to  be  recovered  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Tudor 
line,)  had  been  obliged  to  recognise  the  liege 
supremacy  of  his  enemy  Philip,  and  to  do  him 
homage  for  Guienne  and  Aquitaine.  But 
Edwiffd  III.,  as  soon  as  he  had,  by  one  act  of 
youthful  spirit,  emancipated  himself  from  the 
control  of  Hs  mother  and  Mortimer,  claimed  not 
merely  a  Continental  sovereignty  independent 
of  the  Prench  King,  but  the  very  crown  of 
Prance  for  himself.  We  may  regard  these 
pretensions  as  absurd,  and  the  wars  of 
Edward  as  imjust;  yet  their  effect  was  in- 
stantly perceptible  in  raising  the  Court  and 
nobility  above  that  subservience  to  foreign 
influences  which  had  hitherto  prolonged  the 
moral  separation  between  themselves  and  their 
Saxon  subjects.  The  differences  of  race,  of 
rank,  and  of  education  were  forgotten,  and  all 
classes  felt  as  one  whole  nation,  when  the  wan 
in  which  they  strove  together  were  against  that 
same  Prance  with  which  the  common  people  of 
Bnglaad  had  been  aocnstomed  to  associate  the 
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advent  of  feudal  oppreBsion.  There  were  other 
motives  which  made  the  war  a  very  popular 
one.  The  proq[>erouB  and  firee  citiea  of  FlanderSy 
which  had  to  struggle  for  their  liberties  against 
the  King  and  powerM  seigneuiB  of  Franee,  were 
connected  with  England  by  the  ties  of  commer- 
cial interest;  and  the  wool  of  our  meadows  found 
its  market  among  the  weavers  of  Ghent.  Town 
and  country,  King,  Buigesses,  Knights,  and  Yeo- 
men, were  heartily  unitedin  this  war.  We  find 
an  Alderman  of  London,  John  Philpot,  fitting 
out  a  fieet  at  his  own  expense,  to  fight  the 
ships  of  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland,  off 
Scarborough.  The  maritime  interest  had 
now  become  important,  and  English  sailors, 
jealous  of  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Channel,  had,  by  their  murderous  quarrels  with 
the  crews  of  N^orman  and  French  vessels,  in* 
volved  the  country  in  war  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion; they  were  quite  ready  then  to  gain 
Sdward's  jSbrst  viotoiy,  which  destroyed  the 
French  mtvy  at  Sluys.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  was  the  poUoy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  foment  the  antipathy  of  the  nation 
towards  Fraaee;  whilst  Uie  stoutest  of  our 
countrymen  were  to  be  led  thither  to  perplex 
the  French  diivalry  with  a  storm  of  Ea^ish 
arrows.  To  this  policy  we  ascribe  the  oaro 
which  was  taken  by  Edward's  Court  to  encou- 
rage the  formation  of  a  national  litetatmre; 
whereas,  in  a  preceding  age,  only  Freoich  bal- 
lads and  romances  had  be^  patronised  by  the 
ruling  class*  A  statute  of  the  eightecmth  year 
of  this  reign  reoit^  **  that  the  EjSag  of  France 
enfaroeth  himself  as  muoh  as  he  can  to  destroy 
oiur  said  lord  the  King^  his  allies  and  subjects^ 
his  lands  and  places,  and  the  lan^mge  0/ 
Mnglmi''  We  may  doubt  tha  last  accu- 
sation, as  regnrds  Fhilip;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  contraiy  was  ti^  purpose  of  Edwiud. 
With  this  view  it  was,  probably,  that  a  statute 
eighteen  years  later  provided  that  all  pleas  in 
our  courts  of  law  should  thenoefortii  be  pleaded, 
ahowedi  and  judged  in  English,  and  enroled  in 
Latin,  instead  of  being  conducted  ''  in  the  French 
tongue^  which  is  mu^  unknown  in  this  realm." 
Tweniy  years  after  this,  in  1388,  we  find  the 
Engli^  language  used  in  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, for  the  first  time,  although  most 
of  tha  statutes  continued  to  be  in  French, 
until  we  fortunately  were  deprived  of  our  French 
dominions  in  the  reign  of  ]£miy  YI.  The  af- 
fectation of  talking  in  foreign  phrases,  which 
save  oooasion  to  t£e  proverb,  "  Jaok  would  be 
a  gentleman  if  he  oould  speak  French,"  is 
satirised  more  than  once  by  Chaucer^  besidfis 
that  arob  remaik  of  his  about  the  Lady  Prioress, 
And  IVeadi  ^  ipsfce  lUl  &ir  and  Mdy, 
Aiker  Uw  school  of  Stratford  atteBQW,— 
xhe  Freoch  of  Paris  was  to  her  nnknow. 

It  Was  the  aim  of  Chaucer  to  do  for  his  mother^ 
tengne  the  saa»e  office  which  Duiie  periSonned 
fer  that  of  Italy-^to  stamp  it  with  tb^  sign  of 
classical  authenticity,  and  give  it  currency  in 


the  polite  world.  This  pious  intention  we  find 
him  ezpressing  in  the  prologue  to  his  "  Testa- 
ment of  Love,"  in  which  he  says — ^''In  Latin 
and  French  have  many  sovereign  writers  had 
great  delight  to  indite,  and  have  many  noUe 
things  fuMUed;  but,  certes,  there  be  some 
that  speaken  tiieir  poisy  (weighty)  matter 
in  French,  of  which  speech  the^  grenohmen 
have  as  good  a  fantasy,  as  we  hate  in  hearing  of 
Frenchmen's  English.  And  manv  terms  l^ere 
been  in  English,  which  unneth  (scarcely)  we 
EngliHhmen  can  declare  the  knowledging ;  how 
then  should  a  Frenchman  bom? — such  tenns  can 
jump  in  his  matter,  but  as  the  jay  chattereth 
English.  Bight  so  truly  the  understanding  of 
Englishmen  will  not  stretch  to  the  privy  terms 
in  French,  whatsoever  we  boasten  of  stnuige 
language.  Let  then  eleiks  indite  in  Latin;  for 
they  have  the  property  of  sdenoe,  and  the 
knowing  in  that  focul^ ;  and  let  Frenohmen  in 
their  French  also  inditen  th^  quaint  taias; 
for  it  is  kindly  (natural)  to  their  mouths  1  sad 
let  us  show  our  fontasies  in  such  words  as  we 
learned  of  our  dame's  tongue." 

The  poet  speaks  of  his  birthplaoe  in  tiiia 
manner :— ''  Also  the  city  of  London,  that  is  to 
me  so  dear  and  sweet,  in  which  t  was  fortii- 
growen ;  and  more  kindly  love  have  I  to  that 
place,  than  to  any  other  on  earth,  as  eveiy 
kindly  oreature  hath  foil  appetite  to  that  phase 
of  his  kindly  engenderure,  and  to  will  rest  and 
peace  in  that  ste^  to  abide."  AtthetimBwhen 
Chauoer  wrote  these  touehing  words,  lie  was 
like  ihe  great  Florentine,  an  exile  and  a  pro- 
scribed outcast,  having  been  deprived,  by  the 
violence  of  faotions,  cS  the  position  of  d^ini^ 
and  wealth  which  he  had  before  enjoyed  bq  hM 
native  city ;  but^  more  fortunate  than  Dante,  he 
was  aftOTwards  allowed  to  return.  We  tSmld 
like  to  be  able  to  prove  that  Chaaaer 
sprang  from  the  same  class  of  sociei^  as 
that  out  of  which  Bhakspeare  eame,  and  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Load^  tradesman.  A  soh- 
stantial  middle  class  alr^idy  existed  in  the 
towns  of  England,  and  the  craftsmen  or  dealeiB 
who  kept  their  open  shc^  in  Chei^side,  aeenre 
in  their  civic  privileges,  oould  hold  their  heads 
up  before  the  haughtiest  Baron  in  tile  land.  But 
we  are  afraid  that  the  credit  of  the  parentage  of 
our  first  great  English  poet  does  not  belong  to 
Richard  Chaucer,  the  viatner  at  tiia  comer  of 
Kirton-lane,  who  died  in  1348,  bequeatiiing  hia 
house,  tavern,  and  stock,  to  l^e  chureh  of  8t. 
Mary,  Aldennanbury.  Although  the  nana 
Chaucw  denotes  a  plebeian  origin,  and  betrays 
the  feet  that  one  ancestor  of  the  fomily  must 
have  been  a  French  shoemaker,  we  will  permit 
the  sticUers  for  gentility  to  beUeve  that  the 
poet  was  derived  from  a  certain  Knight  of  that 
name  who  came  over  with  William  the  Gaft> 
quetor,  and  who  is  amongst  those  enumerated 
in  a  roll  at  Battie  Abbey.  The  estataa 
in  Oxfordshirei  <)f  which  the  stickkta  for 
gentility  make  such  respectfol  mention,  if  ever 
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they  were  possessed  by  the  Chaucers  at  all, 
Mem  to  have  departed  (into  Airaiiire?)  long 
before  QeoSrey  came  to  need  their  rental.  The 
circumstances  make  it  probable  that  onr  poet 
was  the  son  of  John  Chaucer,  who  attemied 
Sdwaid  lit.,  as  gentteman  servitor,  in  his  first 
eacpeditioD  against  IVaaoei  at  which  time  Qeof- 
fir^i  being  only  ten  or  ^even  years  old,  was 
leandng  to  con  his  Ovid  at  achool  or  at  home. 

The  friends  of  young  Chauoer,  whoever  tihey 
were,  took  care  to  giro  him,  ini^;ead  of  a  patri- 
mony of  wealth,  a  good  education  and  intro- 
dnotion  into  the  world.  He  studied  first  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  tiien  at  Oxford,  ^e  hare  several 
poems,  fanciful  and  sentimental,  after  the  fii^on 
of  all  young  gentlemen  in  his  time,  written 
whilst  he  was  at  coUege.  The  principal  one  is 
'*  The  Court  of  Love,"  a  very  pretfy  thing, 
quite  in  the^  style  of  that  age,  when  la  gate 
icienee  had  its  professors  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  when  1}ie  decrees  of  the  amorous  tribuned 
6f.  ProYence  had  as  much  validity  amongst  the 
devotees  of  gallantry,  as  tfiose  of  the  ParUment 
at  Paris.  At  the  end  of  this  poem  there  is  a 
spi^htlv^  and  pleasing  description  of  all  the 
shi^ng  birds  on  Mar-day  morning,  joining  in  a 
hoHdcCy  church  service  of  their  own. 

lb  matiBi  wtat  the  lusty  Mlgfatiagale 
Witbin  a  templs  shapM  Hawthorn  wise, 

0e  might  dot  sleop 

The  lEagle  sang,  <*  Venite,  bodies  all, 
And  let  ra  joy  to  Love,  that  is  our  health.** 
Aad  to  Ifae  deili  amm  they  gw  to  fall; 
▲nd  who  eane  lata»  ho  pnakd  in  bf  sleahh} 
Then  said  the  7aleon»  *«  Our  own  heartis  wealthi 
J>omine  DonUnui  noHer,  I  wot, 
Tbon  art  the  god  that  makes  us  bnrH  so  hot." 
••  CaU  ^narrani,''  said  the  Fbpmjaj, 
*«  Tby  Bright  is  totd  la  lieaTea  aad  flrtiamenl'' 
And  tbsa  eama  in  the  Gold6noii«  iireeh  and  gay, 
And  said  this  pudm  with  hearty,  glad  intent. 
The  second  lesson  Robin  Redbreast  sang. 
**  Rail  to  the  god  and  goddess  of  Onr  lay  I " 
And  to  the  lectern  merrily  he  Aprsng. 
•'Bail,"  qooth  he,  ^O  thon  tmOk  season  of  ICay, 
Oiir  noneth  glad,  that  siogen  on  the  spray! 
Hail  to  the  flowria  red  and  white  and  blue, 
Which  by  their  virtue  makea  our  lust  new  I  *' 
The  Tarde-dove  said,  *'  Weleome,  welcome  May, 
Gladsome  and  light  to  lovers  that  be  true, 
I  thaoh  tfaa  lord  of  love  that  doth  parvey 
For  me  to  read  this  lesson  as  is  due, 
Por  in  good  sooth  of  courage  I  pursue 
To  serve  my  mate,  tilt  dea£  us  most  depart," 
Aad  than  Tu  amm  sang  ha  all  opan. 


saog  the  Iduk  with  voieo  fall  ahsill. 
And  eke  the  Kite,  O  admirabiie. 
This  choir  will  through  mine  earis  pierce  and  thrill, 
'*Bnt  what?  weleome  this  May  season,"  quoth  he, 
**  And  hoDouT  to  the  lortf  of  lore  mote  be. 
That  hath  this  Isast  so  soleom  and  so  high;" 
Amin»  said  aU»  aad  so  Said  eka  the  Piei 


The  birds  and  the  flowers  of 
Bccf&ery  weito  so  ftttkiliar  and 
that  he*  ^onyeitod  li^ifii  flkem  ai 
human  Mends.    In  another 
the  session  of  the  "Aseeml 
Parliament  of  :6irds,"  where 
ereataiea  were  assembled 


onr  BngUsh  rural 
dear  to  Chancer, 
B  ^n  aa  "^th  his 
poem,  he  reports 
ly  of  Fowlsy  or 
all  the  wii&ged 
BTatore  on  St 


Valentine's  day,  to  choose  their  mates ;  but  this 
we  believe,  was  a  translation.  It  was  also 
ddiing  his  youth  that  he  translated  the  **  Bo- 
manoe  of  the  Bose/'  that  qnaint  old  work  of 
two  ingenious  Prenohmen,  which  exhibits  so 
much  of  moral  wisdom,  of  delicaie  satire,  and 
of  a  refined  perception  of  beauty,  that  it  ob- 
tained as  just  a  popularity  throughout  Western 
Europe  at  the  dawn  of  the  Beformation,  as  the 
Divtna  Oommedta  had  obtained  ih.  Italy  amoi^fst 
theunwayenng  subjects  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Without  being,  Hke  the  Work  of  Danie^  of  a 
theological  duoaoter,  the  ''Bomance  of  theBose," 
mainly  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  en- 
deaTonr  to  atftun  moral  perfection,  gave  bitter 
offenoe  to  the  clergy  of  that  time;  for  under  the 
names  of  False  Scmiblant  and  of  Strained  Absti- 
nence, their  hypocrisy  was  exposed  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  men  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  Chanoellor  Gerson,  the  same  who 
himted  John  Huss  and  Jerome  to  death  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  declared  that  "  he  would 
rather  than  500Z.  have  the  sole  copy  o^  this 
book  existing  i&  the  world,  so  that  he  might 
bum  it ;  and  that  he  would  no  more  vonchrafe 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  author  of  that  book, 
than  he  would  for  Judas  who  betrayed  Christ.'' . 
But  to  us  it  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  know 
that  tiie  translation  of  this  long  poem',  ''The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  "  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  one  of  Chaucer^s  earliest  labours,  and  that 
he,  like  all  our  greatest  poets,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Dryden,  was  soundly  Protestant  in 
his  defiance  of  the  pretended  autfaoxity  of  Popes 
and  priests.  It  is  l^ewise  gratifying,  if  we  con- 
aider  the  eiroumstances  of  the  time,  to  find  it  re- 
oorded  at  some  kind  of  Lradon  police-offioe,  that 
while  Qeoffirey  Chaucer  was  a  law  student  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  he  was  once  fined  two  shillings  for 
beating  a  Franoisoan  Mar  in  Fleetrstreet.  In 
Whitefriars,  near  his  lodgings  at  that  time, 
there  was  a  nest  of  those  vermin,  who  were  the 
common  nuisance  of  Europe ;  and,  while  stauneh 
Wiokliffs  was  prepaiiz^  to  disperse  them  with 
tiie  ^iritual  arms  of  scriptural  doctrine,  Chauoer 
was  about  to  employ  the  irresiBtible  powers  of 
hs  comic  humour,  precisely  as  Bocoacio  waa 
doing  in  Italy,  to  bring  down  upon  them,  and 
on  Uieir  corrupt  abettors  in  the  Chuieh,  the 
contempt  of  all  the  honest  and  liberal  part  of 
mankind. 

It  should  be  lemembered,  that  at  the  time 
when  Chaucer  oama  to  Courti  and  was  appoinfted 
a  page  to  ^yalty,  dilwtfu  vdU^m  n»9Ur,  and* 
allowed  to  oidtiTate  the  aoquaintaaee  of  his 
Muse  in  the  brilliant  presenoe  of  Queen  Philippa 
and  her  ladies,  the  kingdom  of  England  waa 
invoWed  in  dii^utes  wilh  the  Papal  See»  firom 
the  effect  <^  wluch  the  Catholic  interest  in  this 
country  never,  until  its  overthrow  in  Heur 
YIII.'s  time,  actoally  recovered.  Edward  HI. 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  bulUed  by  Mie  Pope'a 
bulls,  or  seduced  by  prektio^  petvuastOBi^  into; 
permitting  the  continuance  of  any  enraoaoh- 
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ments  firom  that  quarter  upon  the  Becular  pre- 
rogatire  and  independence  of  this  realm.  With 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  English  nobility, 
it  was  enacted,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
that  no  alien  should  possess  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment ;  that  the  Pope  should  not  present  any 
person  to  any  bishopric  or  living  in  England;  that 
no  bulls,  excommunications,  or  other  instruments, 
should  be  brought  from  Eome ;  that  the  con- 
cessions made  by  King  John  were  all  null  and 
Toid;  and  that  the  prohibitions  of  Edward  I. 
against  abbots,  piiors,  and  other  religious  per- 
sons sending  money,  under  any  pretence  of 
tribute,  as  firat-fruits,  yearly-offerings,  or  Peter's- 
pence,  to  Home,  should  be  more  strictly  en- 
forced. The  enormous  wealth  of  the  conventual 
establishments  had  already  excited  so  much  in- 
dignation, as  to  occasion  the  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
by  which  the  acquisition  of  real  property  by 
them  was  forbidden.  The  practical  pcfft  of  the 
Ph)testant  Beformation  certainly  began  before 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
although  the  dreadfbl  series  of  martyrdoms  for 
the  sake  of  doctrine  had  not  yet  commenced. 
In  its  social  and  moral,  if  not  in  its  properly 
theological  aspect,  we  may  say  tiiat  Chaucer 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Beformation  not  less 
efftcient  than  Erasmus. 

As  a  young  gentleman  of  talent  and  promise, 
he  found  much  fevour  at  the  Court,  which  was 
held  at  Eltham  or  at  Woodstock  in  Ihose  days. 
It  is  not  likdy  that  the  King,  with  an  incessant 
press  of  affiEurs  upon  him — wars  in  France  and 
in  Scotland,  troubles  in  Ireland,  negotiations 
everywhere — could  spare  much  attention  to  the 
amusements  and  festivities  of  his  Court;  but 
Philippa  took  eare  to  make  it  a  di^ky  of  all 
the  splendid  extravagance  of  chivalry,  and  all 
the  romantic  finery  of  that  vtge.  We  are  asto- 
nished when  we  read  in  Eroissart  and  the  old 
chroniclers  of  the  prodigality  of  its  pomp,  and 
when  we  look  at  the  gorgeous  costumes  worn  at 
the  time  by  persons  of  any  condition,  and  even 
by  their  servants.  InthetimeofEdwardin.,it 
is  true,  this  taste  for  profiise  sumptuousness  had 
not  come  to  be  so  extravagantly  indulged  as  it 
was  under  his  successor;  but  even  then,  a  tour- 
nament in  Bmithfield  must  have  been  a  spectacle 
which  would  make  us  stare;  and  the  King's 
great  round  table  in  Windsor  Palace,  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter,  when  it  was  encompassed 
with  a  fair  and  gallant  company,  must  have 
been  the  centre  of  a  right  Boyal  household. 

But  above  all  Ihe  other  personages  of  that 
noble  society,  there  were  two,  whose  influence 
upon  6eoffi!ey  Chaucer  determined  ^e  character 
of  his  life  and  his  works.  These  two  persons, 
to  whom  he  was  ever  most  sincerely  and  MHi- 
Mly  attached,  were  the  King's  son,  John  o' 
Gaunt,  the  Dtike  of  Lancaster ;  and  the  King^s 
daughter,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

The  lady  shall  have  precedence  in  the  intro- 
duction of  them  to  our  readers.  Many  delicate 
and  distant  allusions  to  her^  in  the  poems  of 


Chaucer,  give  us  the  image  of  a  womall  of  sucli 
a  sweet  and  affiible  disposition,  with  such  un- 
a^Bcted  and  simple  modesty  of  demeanour, 
as  might  well  make  him  value,  above  all 
other  advantages,  the  frequent  opportunities 
he  had  of  admission  into  the  tranquillity  of  her 
gentle  presence.  She  had,  perhaps,  fbrbiddesi 
anything  like  direct  personal  compliment;  and 
so  the  poet  seldom  mentioned  hear  except  bj 
means  of  a  little  play  upon  her  name.  Jfiir* 
gu&riU  is  the  daisy;  and  surely  a  poet  has  a 
right  to  choose  and*  celebrate  the  flower  he  lova 
best.  So,  in  his  pretty  all^ory  of  ''^The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  full  of  that  fine  Platonic 
strain  of  thought  which  he  cherished  in  com- 
mon with  Dante  and  Petrarch,  he  meets^  a 
hwgeretUy  or  shepherdess,  who  begins  "  to  sing 
right  womanly"  in  praising  the  humble  daisy:— 

For,  as  methooghtt  among  her  notif  sweet. 
She  said.  Si  dmice  est  la  Marguerite,  .      , 

The  exquisite  refinement  of  this  contrivance,  by 
which  the  young  poet  sought  t6  convey  to  a 
woman  of  high  rank  and  character  such  an  un- 
mistakeable  token  of  his  respectful  tenderness^ 
deserves  our  special  remark.  He  puts  her 
praise  into  the  mouth  of  an  innooent  shepherdess. 
And  the  man,  whose  mind  was  capable  of  this 
incomparably  delicate  device,  is  the  same  man 
who  wrote  the  prologue  of  the  '[  Wife  of  Bath !" 
Wondrous,  indeed,  is  the  versatility  of  the  true 
poet's  genius,  comprehending,  by  the  dear  in- 
sight of  that  rare  wisdom  wHdi  can  only  exist 
combined  with  a  sympathetic  and  genial  natorey 
all  the  various  habits  and  aflbctions  of  humanity, 
from  the  vilest  to  the  most  angelic  forms  whidi 
it  may  a^me  in  our  earthly  life ! 

But  Chaucer  could  not  restrain  his  slysailnefll 
propensity  to  reflect  upon  foUy  and  miaehief, 
wherever  he  perceived  it ;  and  in  certain  ^f  Hut 
pieces  written  by  him,  (whilst  a  bactelw,)  hte 
had  made  somewhat  saucy  observation^^  upob  Hie 
inconstant  frivolity  of  the  weaker  portion  of  the 
&iier  sex.  The  ladies  about  the  Court  ukm  to 
have  resented  this  kind  of  censorship ;  and  -^07 
were  not  very  well  pleased  witii  liiin  fljr  hsvifig 
translated  the  story  of  Troilus  and  poor  mia- 
guided  Cressida, 

That  maketh  men  to  women  less  to  tnut. 
Who  be  as  tme  as  ^er  was  any  sted. 

The  offended  ladies  appealed  against  our  poet 
to  the  Queen  Philippa,  who  watehed  over  the 
graces  and  proprieties  of  sodal  Hfe  in  Hiat'  fiur 
and  chivalrous  cixde ;  whereupon  the  too  auda- 
cious poet  was  ordered  by  her  Majesty  to  do 
penance.  It  is  all  related  pleasantly  in  the 
preface  to  his  "  Legend  of  Good  Women."  We 
do  not  know  anything  in  the  whole  ran]^  of 
ancient  or  modem  literature  more  channin^,  of 
its  sort,  than  the  outburst  of  free  and  natoral 
lyppineBfl  with  which  this  poem  is  begun.  The 
tuoeifl   .  ... 

The  jolly  month  of  Hay« 
In  which  methooght  I  might  dwell  day  l)y  day 
Withottten  sleep,  withooten  meat  or  drfiik. 
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Wlien  he  liears  the  birds  singiiig  at  the  dawn 
of  moming,  he  rises  from  his  bed,  and,  leaving 
his  beloTed  books  for  once,  walks  out  in  the 
fields  to  see  the  d^isy,  the  ia/^%  ^^  as  he  calls 
it^  open  at  the  greeting  of  ^^  sun.  He  reve- 
zently.  (so  he  tells  us)  attends  the  resurrection  of 
nature  in.  the  example  of  this  littie  blossom, 
which  hateth  the  darkness  and  is  closed  all 
night. 

And  down  on  my  knees,  anon,  ngbt  I  me  iet» 
And  a«  I  oodd,  this  freshy  floirer  I  greet; 
Kneeling  alway,  till  it  nncloeed  was, 
Upon  the  small,  and  soft,  and  sweety  grass. 
He  listens  how  "  the  smalls  fowles  maken  me- 
lody," carolling  their  welcome  to  the  approach- 
ing Summer,  and  he  perceives  how  tiie  very 
flowers  of  the  field  join  with  their  sweet  and 
odorous   breath  in  the  common    thanksgiying 
chorus  of  all  innocent  creatures. 

Adown  full  softly  I  began  to  nnk. 
And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  side, 
The  long6  day  I  shope  me  to  abide. 
For  nothing  eUii^  and  I  shall  not  li^ 
Bat  for  to  looken  upon  the  Daisies 
The  empress  and  the  flower  of  flowris  alL 
I  pray  to  Qod  that  fidrly  may  she  fUl, 
'  And  all  that  loven  flowris,  fbr  her  sake ! 

And  after  such  a  day,  the  poet  goes  to  rest  as  he 

should : — 

And  in  a  little  arbonr  that  I  hare. 
That  benched  was  of  torfis  fresh  vgrare, 
I  hade  men  shoolden  me  my  conche  miJce, 
For  dainty  of  the  newe  Summer's  sake, 
i  Ma  'em  strewen  flouris  on  my  bed; 
IVhen  I  was  laid,  and  had  mine  eyen  hid, 
,    I  fell  asle^. 

And  in  his  quiet  dreams  he  sees  the  daisy,  no 
longer  a  little  blossom,  but  a  ''lady  fitfee,"  dad 
in  fr  gseen  robe,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  encircled 
with  pearly  white  leaflets  or  petals,  ''for  all  the 
world  jrigbt  as  a  daisy  is."  The  God  of  Love, 
always  lepresented  by  the  troubadours  as  a  brave 
vouth  more  like  ApoUo  than  the  boy  Cupid, 
leada  by  the  hand  this  lady,  "so  womanly,  so 
benigii,  and  so  meek,"  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
damea  and  damaels  that  reminds  us  of  the 
grand  historical  processicns  in  the  Triumphs  of 
Petraica.  They  accuse  the  poet  of  his  alleged 
libels  on  the  sex,  and  he  vindicates  the  purity 
jof  his  motive;  but  the  unanswerable  lady  passes 
sentence  up<»i  him : — 

For  thy  trespass,  nnderstandeth  it  hare. 
Thou  shalt,  whilst  that  thoa  livest  year  by  year. 
The  most^  partie  of  thy  Idm^  spend. 
In  making  of  a  glorious  legend 
Of  good  women,  botti  madenis  and  wives, 
That  weren  troe  in  loving  aU  their  lives ; 
And  teUen  of  iUse  men  &at  them  betmyen. 
That  all  their  life  we  do  bnt  assayen 
How  many  women  they  may  do  a  shame. 
For  in  your  world  that  now  is  held  a  game. 
And  when  this  book  is  made,  give  it  the  Qoeen 
'Onmybehjdi;Bt£ltham,oratSheQe  (Richmond). 

Such  was  the  ascendancy  of  the  gentle  Countess 
Ka^gaiet  over  Chaucer's  youthM  nund.  ,We 
inclme  to  believe  that  there  has  been  no  great 
man,  certainly  there  never  was  a  great  poet. 


who  was  not  much  indebted  for  his  loftier  and 
more  celestial  iufipirations  to  the  taoit  in- 
fluence of  a  happy  Mendahip  with  some  high- 
souled  woman.  We  have  no  doubt  that  even 
Milton  might  be  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to 
avow  this.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  devout  be- 
lievers had  always  present  to  their  imagination  a 
divine  ideal  of  fmninine  excellenee,  and  when 
chivalry  preserved  the  old  Qerman  notion  of  the 
sex,  which  Tacitos  attests,  '^  Inesse  ferninU 
Mnctum  aUquid  et  providwn  putatd,*'  there  waa 
something  very  potent  in  the  recriprocal  effect 
of  that  romantic  attachment  with  whidi  the 
manliest  of  men,  the  stem  adventurous  heroea 
of  a  warlike  time,  were  accustomed  to  regard 
their  chosen  mistresses.  The  rdigioas  con- 
ception of  the  spkituaUy  perfect  tiien  more 
generally  assumed  a  female  personality  than  the 
aspect  of  a  masculine  saiat.  Only  this,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  can  explain  to  us  the 
deification  of  Beatrice  in  the  J>mnia  Cotnmsdiop 
where  she  stands  as  the  repreeentative  of  the 
highest  wisdom^  And  in  like  manner,  we  may 
estimate  the  real  character  of  Maigaret,  as  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  parity  and  elevation  of 
mind,  when  we  fiod  that  she^  whop,  in  her 
blooming  youth  the  poet  had  fondly  celebrated 
as  la  UnurgmriUy  the  sweet  (Msy,  was  taken  by 
him,  many  years  afterwards,  "^iriben  distress  ana 
exile  brou^t  him  to  the  serioas  moralising 
meditations  of  his  ^'Testament  of  IfOve,",and 
was  represented  as  the  guide  of  his  pursuit  of 
heavenly  knowledge,  in  tibe  figure  more  suitable 
to  her  advanced  years,  of  2a  JlHutgunriUf  the  pure 
and  precious  jptfor/.  To  him  and  to  her,  we  may 
be  well  assured,  there  was  infinite  meaning  in 
this  twofold  punning  on  her  honoured  name^ 
trivial  though  it  may  appear  to  us* 

Sut  John  o'  Gaunt?  The  relations  of  Chaucer 
with  that  vehement  and  r^Uess  Prince  were 
altogether  of  a  difiGBientcharaoter.  !From  all  wa 
can  learn  of  the  ^reat  Buke  of  Lancaster,  and 
claimant  to  be  £ng  of  Castile,  we  should  say 
that  Shakispeare  makes  Sir  John  Falstaff  re- 
member a  most  oharaoteiistic  trait  of  him,  in 


the  anecdote  about  Master  Bobert  Shallow,  who 
got  his  head  broken  by  the  Duke's  iron«gloved 
hand  for  crowding  in  the  tiltyard.  A  haughty, 
domineering,  bold,  and  angry  qpicit  he  was; 
ever  plotting  schemes  of  personal  ambition ;  the 
champion  of  that  proud  feudal  aristocracy  which 
was  then  fast  giving  way  to  the  increased  power 
of  more  modem  institutions;  a  despiser  of  the 
Commons,  and  by  them  feared  and  hated ;  but^ 
with  all  this,  an  upright,  courageous,  and 
honest  nobIeman-*-if  we  may  acquit  lum  of 
treachery  to  Bichard ;  one  who  toiled  to  uphold 
his  order,  and  to  save  the  State  &om  what  he 
thought  were  destructive  innovations.  This 
grand  old  Tory  peer  and  prince  of  the  Uood 
was  Chaucer's  master,  and  Chaucer  was  his 
man,  in  no  degrading  service.  When  he  wooed 
the  Lady  Bl«mche,'our  poet  wrote  love  songs 
for   him,   and  composed  fer  his   behoof  the 
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amorous  ''Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight." 
When  she  became  the  Duchess  Blanche,  Chaucer 
gratified  his  master's  lady  with  many  an  ele- 
^t  lay,  and  also,  bemuse  she  was  of  a 
religious  disposition,  fixmiflhed  her  witli  a  hymn 
to  5ie  Virgm.  When  she  died,  Chaucer  per- 
fcrmed  a  ftmeral  tribute  to  her  memory,  and  to 
the  becoming  sorrow  of  her  spouse ;  but  we  find  a 
sort  of  postscript,  written  probably  some  months 
after  the  bereayement,  in  which  he  advises  the 
Duke  to  keep  himself  thencefbrth  in  the  liberty 
of  single  blessedness.  John  o'  Gkunt,  however, 
disregarded  this  prudent  counsel.  He  married 
a  second  wife,  not  for  afiSdction,  but  for  the  sake 
of  a  Spanish  crown,  and  would  have  lived 
happier  if  he  had  followed  Chaucer's  advice. 
His  union  with  Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro  tiie 
deposed  tyrant  of  Castile,  caused  the  English 
Parliament  to  be  annoyed  fqr  twenty  years  with 
his  demands  pf  money  and  forceB  to  follow  up  the 
enterprise  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  eject  Henry 
of  Trastomara  from  that  kingdom.  Ultimately, 
John  o'  Gaunt  was  enabled  to  execute  a  part  of 
this  design,  apd  secure  tl^e  coveted  crown  ibr 
hid  daughter's  issue ;  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
vain  title  of  royalty  was  not  wortit  a  marriage 
of  mere  interest.  He  scandaliBed  liie  Court, 
which  was  a  decent  one  in  those  days,  by  his 
eonnesdon  witii  Katherine  Bwinford,  who  had 
Ibelonged  to  the  household  of  his  first  wifb. 
Aftear  having  had  fire  children  by  Katherine, 
upon  the  death  of  the  BudieQs  Constance,  he 
nidrried  hdr,  to  the  extreme  indignation  of  the 
bliier  peeresses,  over  whom  she  thus  obtained 
preeedence  of  razdc.  Entherine  is  only  interest- 
ing to  US,  inaamueh  as  her  sister  Phmppa  had 
iongpreviousiy  become  the  wifb  of  onr  friend 
©eofitey  Chaucer. 

These  were  his  patq)Q8,  at  tb^  period  of  Ms 
vrime  manhood,  and,  under  ^eir  fkvour,  he 
npidly  throve.  If  o  longer  the  King's  pajje,  bnt 
le^uire,  Hhetus  ormigBr  noiter.  he  received  a 
stipend  of  twenty  marks  yearly,  dwelt  in  a 
square  stone  hoime  at  ihid  gate  of  Woodstock- 
park,  and  was  empioved  oonfidentialfy  in  State 
affairs.  Whei^  liie  Ihike  of  d^vence  went  to 
^spouse  a  Princess  of  Mil^,  CSiaucer  was  sent  in 
his  train,  and  saw  frdr  Italy,  atnd  became  ac* 
qufiinted  witii  Frauds  Petrazeh  and  Oiovanni 
BpccaQio,  to  the  inestimable  profit  of  his  litdrarf 
ienown.  He  wa§  jsent  to  France  ana  to  Flan- 
ders on  several  other  diplomatic  or  ceremonial 
cecaidond.  We  m&jr  infer  that  he  cUsehaiged 
these  commissions  creditablj^  ibr  he  was  re- 
Warded  witii  t^e  pennanent  omoe  of  Copiptroller 
jof  th^  Customs  of  wool  mi  leather*  in  t^e  port 
pf  tiondon,  an  oMce  of  great  emolijment,  ana  no 
sinectire^  which  must  liave  hrought  kbn  into 
oontinxial  intercourse  with  the  different  classes 
of  citizen^,  whose  manners  he  describes  so  vfvidly 
in  his  "  Canterbury  Pilgrimage.'* 

Master  ^^eofSrey  C^ueer  was  now  no  longer  a 
courtier  and  somi$ieerin|;  student,  but  a  isub- 
llA^tia!  an^  if(9ihipft4  gentleman  in  a  ttfi^n- 


Bible  public  situation,  and  as  he  grew  elderiy, 
was  doubUesB  an  ol^ect  of  respectable  com- 
placency amongst  his  wortiiy  eontenupcranes. 
Of  his  two  sons,  one,  Thomas,  made  his  way  in 
tiie  world  so  fisff  as  to  marry  tiie  heiresB  of  Ibe 
rich  Sir  John  Burghersh,  and  nltimat^  to  eon* 
nect  his  lineage  witii  the  Earldom  of  Daliiriniiy 
and  the  Buchy  of  Buflblk ;  the  other  son,  Lewis, 
a  student  at  Merton  College,  aequired  Inaming 
under  the  "  Philosophical  Strode."  We  Hke  to 
fEOicy  Master  Geofitey  Chamq^  in  tteee  days, 
perhaps  sitting  over  a  cup  of  good  aherris  wk 
at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap.  About  the  time 
when  ^alstaff  was  a  dim  youth  who  could  have 
oreptinto  an  alderman's  thumb-rinj^  and  when  oU 
Double  drew  a  good  bow,  and  mad  SiialLow  ledged 
in  Clement's  Inn,  Master  Chmicer  used  to  ait  and 
take  note,  in  his  quiet,  humorous  wtfj^  of  those 

foung  fdHowB  about  town,  and  of  all  other 
uman  ouriosities.  We  think  be  moat  have 
conceived  tiid  Canterbury  Pilgrims  now,  whibt 
he  lived  in  eomfortable  ohee^il^esB  anmig  tiie 
London  tra^afdk.  TIm  memmm  of  CShaneer 
we  have  seen,  generaUv  asonbe  tiie  ecHnpoaition 
of  the  "  Canterbury  liiles"  to  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  which  appears  to  be  contcadicted  by  the 
&ct,  that  he  aUudes  to  the  ''Wife  of  Batii"  in 
some  verses  which  were  certainly  written  sooa 
after  the  death  of  John  o'  Gaunf  s  first  lady. 

There  was  a  serious  change  in  Qianoar's 
prospects  when  young  Ktohara  came  to  reign 
in  his  grmd&thefr^a  Bimi-  Tk^  Pnka  cif  Ian- 
caster  was  frism  the  &ai  regaidad  with  soq^tidon 
and  disfliveiiir  by  tli»  King,  and  was  not  less 
disliked  by  the  people.  He  had  no  more  tiie 
power  to  aid  our  poet>  and  had  emfpfjL  to  do  in 
dufendiwt  Inmseli  against  the  frequent  ^poa- 
sationB  and  intrigues  eoneoetad  te  his  xnia. 
When  he  took  vp  tiie  eaaae  of  WioUiflpB,  tiK 
desgy  also  became  his  enamiea.  Wlpsangiy 
wards  passed  between  tiie  Duke  aad  tira  Mishap 
of  Londooa  in  St  Pool's  Caftadial,  tha  n^ 
lasa  in  a  fuvy,  and  bomt  Jafan  a'  Chamf a 
palaee  in  tha  Ssv<^.  Whan  Jelin  a\  damt 
left  the  eoantvy,  his  ftieada  and  dspeadsBti 
wove  made  to  aiiibr  the  vmigenneftpaspaasd  by 
tha  hostile  parfy.  It  seams  tipt  Quoaaa  Ui 
impn^dantiy  tskan  part  in  a  oantasted  slaaiiaa 
of  the  LcM  Mayor  af  Lenda%  tba  tsitsmeiit 
of  which  resulted  in  a  &tel  famalt;  Ha  was 
derived  of  his  affloe,  peaaiont  an4  astat^i  and 
obliged  to  take  leAge  in  TToHaad  ffia  bttiiih- 
ment^  not  without  gieal  foaia  af  aanotti  was 
prolonged  tuitil  sheet  destitution  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Eng^d^  when  he  was  arrested*  end 
for  80^  time  imprisoned  in  tba  Tqwot. 

It  is  hardly  worth  whila  fi«  bs  to  iianate 
minutely  tiM  ftotiona  stiQg^aaaf  fta  dsfy^  It 
is  sufftcient  to  say  that  John  o*  Gaunt  returned, 
and  recovered  his  ascendancy  in  1394,  by  con- 
senting to  help  the  Kins  in  overthrowing  other 
still  more  obnoxious  n<n)les.  CSiaucer,  an  old 
insn  now,  had  his  pension  and  his  |^  of  wiae 
allowed  Urn  a^iain;  and  re&red  fliierswHh  is 
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the  little  casde  of  Dunning^toxiy  near  Newbury, 
in  Berkaliirey  a  pleasant  airy  manaion  seated 
on  a  sonny  hilL  There  he  passed  in  tran- 
qnilHly  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  with 
kys  and  legends,  Oyid  and  BoetbiiiB,  with 
agronomical,  divine,  and  poetical  studies,  witli 
the  society  of  such  Mends  as  Strode  and  Wick* 
liffe,  Oower  and  lidgate,  and  the  ostein  of  all 
tiie  best  of  his  a§e.  Hie  died  in  London,  having 
been  obliged  to;^eeaie  again  to  Oatat  to  obtain 
fsom  Bemy  lY.  a  renewal  of  his  pension,  and 
we  knew  whnn  he  lies  at  Wertmimt^. 

Th^  is  not  the  j^lace  in  which  we  can  find 
room  for  an  examination  of  the  invalnable  por- 
traits of  manners  and  character  which  Chaucer 
has  gtven  us  in  the  prologue  and  interlocutions 
of  the  **  Canterbury  Talcs."  A  complete  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  illustrating  the  various  classes 
and  raaks  of  the  people  in  Old  England,  with 
their  habits  and  prejudices,  may  be  formed  out 
of  tJiese  materials ;  and,  oonq^aring  them  with 
the  characters  of  Shakspeare's  hist(^cal  pla3r6 
and  Mifflhh  comedies,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries  did  not  alter,  but  only 
more  distinctly  developed,  the  national  dispo- 
sition. We  promise  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
making  this  comparison  in  a  future  paper,  and 
of  showing  the  remarkable  congeniality  of  mind 
and  sindlaiiiy  of  dramatie  power  which  distin- 
guiidied  the  two  great  poet's,  respectively  of 
Edward's  and  the  Elizabethan  age. 

lohn  Gbwer  has  been  admitted  into  our  title, 
not  ao  much  for  his  own  sake,  as  because  he  is 
affiociated  with  that  spring  season  of  English 
literature.  '  We  are  afraid  that,  to  most  readers, 
Gower  is  little  more  than  a  nominis  umhra. 
Having  ourselves  spent  a  good  many  Hours  over 
the  Confess  Amaniiif  we  cMinot  sincerely  aver 
that  tfc  is  a  iemunerative  study  for  any  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  it,  although  in  the  days  of  Sing 
Bichard,  the  solemn  platitudes  of  Gower  were 
regarded  vnHh  high  favour,  because  t^eir  author 
was  a  subservient  courtier,  and  his  literary  com- 
petitor Oeoifrey  Chaucer  was  an  adherent  of  the 
great  Obpositton  leader,  Lancaster.  The  two 
poets  w&e  civil  to  each  other,  and  complim^tary 
allnsions,  ratSier  approaching  to  the  ^' faint 
ptuite"  of  Addison  and  Pope,  are  found  once  in 
the  writings  of  each.  To  be  sure,.  Gower^s 
'•  Veinus"  is  made  to  recognise  Chaucer  as  "  my 
disoli^le  and  my  own  clerk,"  and  so  on ;  but  then 
we  obser^  that  passage  omitted  in  another  copy, 
for  some  reason  which  we  may  guess;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Chauoer  calls  him  "  the  moral 
Gower,"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  good,  dull 
Gower ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  say  the  same  of 
him.  His  French  poems,  which  we  have  never 
seen,  may  deserve  a  warmer  praise.    At  any 


rate,  he  did  well,  as  he  says,  according  to  his 
measure  of  wit— 

la  oar  Boglish  for  to  make 
A  book  for  Engelland^s  sake, 
although  it  is  to  be  observed  {hat  his  language 
is  much  more  obscure,  and  his  versification  far 
less  tunable,  than  Chaucer's.  There  are  some 
curious  things  in  the  "Lover's  Confession," 
with  a  bit  of  pretty  fency  here  and  there,  but 
vast  intervals  of  tedious  common-plaoe,  and 
pedantry  which  was  common  to  most  of  the 
sdiolars  of  that  age.  We  select  a  part  of  the 
introduction,  which  Gower  took  care  to  omit 
afterwards,  firom  later  copies  of  his  book,  which 
were  produced  when  Bichard  had  been  deposed 
by  HeniT  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  it  was  thence- 
forth to  be  dedicated: — 

As  it  befel  apoa  a  tide, 
JU  thing  whioh  should  then  betide, 
Under  the  town  of  new^  Troy, 
Which  took  of  Brnte*  its  fir8t6  jojr. 
In  Thames,  when  it  was  flowend. 
As  I  by  boat  came  rowend, 
60  as  foxione  her  time  set, 
My  liege  lord  perchance  I  met; 
And  so  befel,  when  I  came  nigh. 
Oat  of  my  boat,  when  he  me  sey  (saw) 
He  bade  me  come  into  his  barge ; 
And  when  I  was  witll  him  at  hyge, 
Among^i  other  thing^s  sud. 
He  hflSh  this  charge  upon  me  laid. 
And  bade  me  do  my  bn^oess 
That,  to  his  high  worthiness. 
Some  new^  thhig^  I  shoald  book. 
That  he  himself  might  it  look. 
Our  readers  have  probably  had  enough  of  it 
by  this  thne.      We  shall  not  detain  them  a 
moment  longer.    The  titne  when  Chaucer  and 
Gower  flourished  was  abundant  in  promise  of 
the  coming  glories  of  England.    It  was  a  period 
of  great  achievements,  of  eminent  valour  and 
abihty  in  some  individuals,  of  chivalry  and  re- 
finement, of  social  and  political  Ubeil^  greater 
than  has  been  generally  represented.   The  Coi^- 
mons  of  this  realm  liad  begun  to  assert  their 
claim  to  share  its  Government.    It  was  but  just 
before  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  that  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament  ebtamed  a  control 
over  ihQ  appointment  of  the  Ministers,  and  two 
citizens  of  London  were  entrusted  with  the 
national  finance. 

The  iron  framework  of  feudalism  had  been 
broken;  industry  and  the  arts  were  free  to 
thrive.  The  more  pernicious  tyranny  of  ihe 
Papal  Church  was  undermined  beyond  repair, 
and  the  long  sleeping  fiu^ulties  of  intellect  and 
imagination  awoke  to  look  upon  the  new  in- 
terests of  the  modem  world. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  historiaos  of  old  used  to 
represent  Brntus,  eonqneror  of  Go^  a])4  Magog,  as  the 
founder  of  London. 
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OHAFXEB  YL 
The  sevoitaeBtli  of  f  ebomaiy  dawned— tha  list 
417  ifi  the  life,  of  aaany  thogMnWliiL  Tbenoith- 
weot  wind  iMid  zisQa  after  nidnig^  and  had 
gtaduidly  iscreaeed  ta  aatomi,  drrang  the  eold 
aear-fegfinoirl^r belaud.  luMaldoipevBrybody 
mia.  iD.ianfamMit;  tha' hovaeaiivttre  filled  witi^ 
MnniBuog  aoldier^  and  thoae  who  oenld  not  find 
room-.ia  t;he  iMUsea  roaaoad  ahoot  the  etoeelB. 
)ttiaMlii]daiagiiiir'vfeDr&  heard  BTatywhere;  but 
«^e  pMtioxdtfly'wilfainthahe^  walls  aftba 
TpamiAarj,  .whiqh  bad  nvrer  be&re  i^uen  xe- 
ffdhood^other  Bmiio  thAa  that  of  the  maea  and 
tha  oadcedi  hyauia.  The  tsnas  of  tha  hooia,  the 
flfiioe,  tgid  ^  ilddk^  hlendBd  in  atzaoge  dia^ 
aonl  widi  the  wUaliKi%*  and  hawling  of  the 
wlndiffitkaiit{  and  thara  waaHie  sane  diaooid 
hotwam  the  li^t  of  (ha  kmpb  in  ttia  great  hall 
<>£xe^alxyjand.tha  Ug^tof  mom  whieh  etroamed 
IB  Jjbitngh  iha  wiadttwft.. 
:  The  Ant  ganwaa  fifed  at  thia  meaneat,  and 
dMokih^i^iiDd^miliiiMeiEfiw^  Thadaaoe 
stopped  j  tti0  maaio  was  tikni  The  gentleaiea 
made  their  bow»  and  led  their :ladie8  to  aaata; 
aild  eteotthily  and  htmiedly^  many  a  prenore  of 
the  hand^  Auuiy  eaoqneat  laodii^  and  many  tender 
words  mtm  aJtchaIlged^aoInle  in  aameet^  some  in 
jaot;  but  the  hope  of  x^eeiing  again  ibe  neat 
isrttuag  in  ifieide.  (yateoLed  all  partiee;  and 
tomyian  Bn^xooand  oatalier ^elHen  engaged  the 
^aeen  of  hia.'heairt'  for  tiie  fizat  danoe  at  the 
iomijtg  nividij^  Add  nAne  sepiarated  with  ao 
miiah  paiii  to  Ebba  fieed  and  the  beautiful  Ida 
Bflksaan^  Ae,  hcNreVier,  with  ^e  sweet  hope  of 
aoon;  seeing . him'  ageon-^ha^  with  an  uneasy 
htarH  dadfitea6gaiforeb(kiingB«  ^'I  am  going/' 
he  easd^  pcesaing  hat  hand  to  the  third  time  to 
his  lips,  ^'I  am  going  to  a  siruggle  .the  iesne  of 
which  ia  nnoertain,  end.  this  uneertaanty,  sweet 
lady^  seals  my  hpa.^' 

*  *  If  yon  do  not  in  tfaie-meenwhile  forget  what 
yon  hafe  to  say/'  anawered  she,  jestingly,  "  yon 
will  sOODl  haTB  an  opportunity  of  telling  me. 
We  shall  poon  toyset  again." 

*^&o(ai}"  repeated  he,  aighmg, and  letting  go 
her  hand^  then  suddenly  ssiaing  a  nng  on  Ma 
own  finger,  and  with  a^oomy  look  drawing  it 
sevend  times  half  off,  and  pushing  it  on  again : 
Ida* stood  in  sweet  oonfoaon,  witii  her  eyes  bent 
upon  the  gnmnd*'  At  this  moment  ike  boom  of 
a  gun  was  again  heard.  Tha  lovers  started  as 
if  out  of  a  dream.  One  move  preasore  of  the 
handy  one  more  lingeiing  look,  one  more 
whispexv-^^ We  shall  meet  again!"  and  the 
Danuh  knight  hurned  away  with  his  com* 
pankms  in  acma  to  exohange  Ins  bailHRiit  ibr  hia 
eoatof  maiL 


In  the  court  of  the  Convent  aiioed  fiie  wid* 
steeds  of  the  Kingi  the  Duke,  and  tibe'athv 
leaders,  ready  eap^riBonad«  and/atamping'jeBd 
foaming  with  impati^nea.  Their  enaltadmaatBei 
were  assembled  in  the  vteatibnle,  awaifing  tha 
third  wignal  gojXs  HianB  AhlafeMt  ateppedJv-i 
ward,  and,  addiessing  the  Boyal  hra&na  in-a 
▼oioe  of  seaming  unoanoem,  aaid,  ^^Disagsea- 
able  wetather  fiir  traTeliing  after  a  aightapcHt 
in  revelry-** 

''Deuced  weather P'  anawered  King  Sma^ 
looking  timmgh  tiw  Sfcn  door  at  ihelottriqg 
heavaDa,  feom  whidh  rain  and  anew  ^wanalPBady 
deacending. 


ofied 


Kot  worae  fbr  ns  than  6x  the  maany^"  ssid 
Duke  Eredeiick,  quiokiy. 

'<We  have  it  rig^  against  v^"  Jijeimii 
Hana  Ahlefeldt 

'^Themoie  eager  will  fnar  pedpla  be  togeb 
into,  quartern,"  r^died  the  Duke.       •  ^:   . 

*'  'Dte  reada  will  be  very  awaiiq>y,?*. 
Ahlefeldty  '*  and  the  guns  useless." 

''  If  so,  we  have  lanoas  and 
the  Dnke;   ''we  have  nune  than 
them  to  ddfisnd  your  Dannebeog.'' 

A  proud  answer  was  quivenng  an  tha  l^dl 
the  offended  bannevBt»  bat  tha  iter  af  Ihe 
signal  ^cannon  was  heard  for  ika  thnd  ipi 
last  tima^  and  every  manrvoulted  into -Ins  aaddkft 

"One  day  longer  we  mmhfc  hseva  waited; 
brother  Eredeiick,"  grumbled  the  Sing;  aattliv 
himself  in  hia  aaddle.  ''Hia  iaim  denKdi 
bad  day." 

"Do  not  speak  evil  of  the  weather  Haatsa 
sends,"  said  the  Duke.  "This  is  the  day^ 
our  espousals  with  the  rioh  marsl^  Jaadsy  and  it 
is  pouring  down  gold  into  tha  lap  of  tbahaide." 

"It  is  pouring  water,"  said  the  Ijng^'<aS 
fiur  as  I  can  see,  and  by-and*b^  It  will  pev 
blood ! "  He  smirred  his  snorting  ateed,  aad 
aped  along  with  his  suite  to  review  iiia  troops. 

At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  aat  tha 
gigantic  Slenita,  on  his  coal-Uaek  steed,  cased 
in  armour  from  head  to  fbot.  Salutiagthepps 
with  his  sabre,  he  threw  up  his  visor,  add  aaid^ 
"With  your  Majest3r's  permieaion,  I  will  now 
ride  forwards  with  my  Guarda,^  and  beapesk  a 
hot  supper  and  comfortable  night^quarters  in 
Heide.'^ 

The  King  nodded,  and  answered,  "It  wiD 
be  pleasant  enough  after  a  odd  break&st;  hte* 
well  until  then.  Sir!" 

Sleiuta  set  spars  to  his  hone ;  the  Btraag  ataad 
breathed  heavily  under  its  oppressive  bttidaa. 
After  him  foUewed  tha  attilMY  ortheCMard, 
and  then  <he  five  thensood  fiw4nied  and  annl 
Lansquenets.    Their  teog  laneis  vhmd' 
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their  heads,  keeping  time  to  their  heayy- 
measured  tread,  as  they  maiched'a^v^  ^.ibe 
flound  of  drama,  and  fi&s.  The  long  files  swept 
like  a  glittering  stream  dowR  the.  decjiiityont^ 
aide  the  northem  gate  of  Keldorp.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Holstein  in&ntoywith  their 
gons.  As  each  battalion  came  in  front  of  the 
EsBg  and  hia  brother,  they  pauaeda  tmr  aeconds 
aBdHdntedjfterthe-inilitaSryfKidan,  and  tiien 
|iaaBed...«ni.  After  ^bm.BokbBinam  came  the 
banes,. '.and  tiien  ihe  oamby,  at  Iha  head  of 
wldck  Haaa  AhkdBaUt,  with  the  Dtemebrog, 
pieaediqg  the  JBjng  and  the  Duke.  The  rear 
waft fenmsd .of  the  Holstein  horsey  andaftertiiu 
faUowad  the  baggage  ■  ondlniB  rowa  of  munition 
aadtpraifiBian^  WBggoas^.aoiQe  wiih  wina,  others 
with  beer,  others  again  with  bedding,  table 
^Bodtts^BjxA  table  liimn,  bdoagiBg  to  tbs  King 
apd  Buke,  and  to  soma  of  the  Holatmn  noble- 
2BaDtj;itaama  with  dainty.  Tianda  all  ready  &r  the 
spit  and  saucepan.  The  carayan  was  completed 
VjT  autlaBi  •onuaiiDiBils  and  eeurteaane,  aoUiers' 
wiTCs  and  children.  Had  the  weathor  been 
better^  'tiie  tnghham  ladies  would  hove  swelled 
the  train ;  but  as  it  was,  they  were  eiUiged  to 
noMdaintheOoiivimt,  and  to  be  content  with 
waving  a  careLaas  ihzewell  to  husbands,  bn>- 
ftara^L  fiieQd3^  and  Iotcis^  as  they  paaied  by  the 
windows. 

Xhe  sjgmL  guns  at  Meldoip  had  been  heard  in 
the  .tiaacbe8..at  Buaind  Dynds  Werf^  although 
the  wind  blew  in  the  contSEoy  diosotioa;  but  aa 
tbe^nt  vaa  thick  with  fog  and  saow^  it  was  im- 
potaihfe  tocdescry  aa^ihing  aa  fear  o£f,  and  equally 
iaposinUs  tagneis  m  what  directioiii  Ihe  enemy 
waslneyiiijg.  Thrwind  and  the  snow  continued 
t#  inQreaae^  Jsebrand  eumined  the  guns, 
qfitatA  tt|a'taunbhi>tofl  to  he  coyered  over,  and 
jowdafiand  matches  to  be  well  guarded  against 
damp;  and  eyery  now  and  then  he  bent  his  eye 
andblA  eav-  in  the'  diieotion  of  the  read  from 
Heidtep. 

.  Aftar  tifts  lapaa>  of  little  mote  than  an  hour, 
reckoaingt  fron^  the  booming  of  the  last  gun, 
Beimosv  ^ho  had  been  on  the  look  out,  ex- 
nkameri,  .'*I  can  just  see  something  moying 
tonder :  eoiae  and  look,  Wolf  Isebrand }"  The 
latter  obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
betii. cried,  ''Here  they  oome!"  All  the  fight- 
ing men  now  rushed  forward  to  get  upon  the 
pma^;  but  their  leader  stopped  them  with  the 
ctyi*-'fBack!  what  would  you  do  here?  The 
enemy  nnst  not  discorer  our  presence  until  they 
aee  lae  amokn  jQromour  guns.  Order!  Eyery 
mantahia  postT'  Again  he  tuned  hia  e^es 
towards  Meldorp,  and  now  a  dark  mass  moying 
akag  the  snow  might  be  eaaQy  distinguished, 
aadfromiime  to  time  the  glitter  of  arma;  and 
as  they  gazed  the  dark  mass  grew  hagn  and 
larger,,  and  the  flaahea  of  steel  beoiune  more  and 
mom  frequent. 

'^Ubiwset  off  lor  Hside,''  oried  Isebrand  to 
the  ooniaari,  who  were  ready  in  the  saddle, 
''and  tell  ^Om  forty-aic^t  that  it  is  here  the 


enemy  is  about  to  attack  us;  ride  as  fast  as  your 
horaee  will  cari^  you,  and  tell  them  that  they 
must  send  us  remforcements  from  Lunden  and 
Dohu,  and  the  other  northern  parishes,  and  send 
word  without  delay  to  Biisum ;  if  they  haye 
not  alraady  opened  the  sluices,  not  a  moment 
must  be  lost  in  doing  so.  And  you,  men,  at 
the  guns,  point  them  so  as  to  command  the  road; 
but.  do  not  fire  until  I  giye  the  signal  \^ 

The  enemy's  army  adymncei  but  slowly,  and 
the  otder  and  miHtarv  preoisbn  which  distin- 
guished it  when  leaylng  MeUorp,  were  already 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  ThB  weaXher 
grew  more  aad  morn  un&youxahle  and  ihe  road 
more  impassable ;  the  artillery  liorses  eouM 
hardly  drag  the  heayy  guns  tluxMi^  the  mud; 
when  one  dvew  forward  anotiber  euopned  back; 
heee  a  wheel  brolkadrown>  there  a  hene  fell 
eahausted-'^all  Ihia oawcfl  dehy .  TheinfrortiT 
who  feUowed  had  to  work  their  way;  with  much 
difflonlty  and  still  greater  ill-hwnour,  through 
the  alaugh  which  the  artiUery  had  ploughed  up. 
The  ranks  swecyed  and  broiBe;  in  many  caseo 
the  outenaost  tnen  ware  foroed  down  into  the 
deep  ditehealhat  bordered  the  road.  The  sol^ 
diecB  BWtm,  end  quanelled,  aad  pressed  and 
jostled  each  other.  The  affieer»  ware  no  longer 
able  to  eheek  the  'growing  diaerder;  only  when 
the  chief  turned  rnmd  Ub  horse,  and  thundered 
fixrth  a  ooomiand  with  his  atantoiian  Toice, 
ailniee  reigned  again  for  a  mameai 

In  this  zoanner  they  had  araroaohed  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  earthworks  witliout 
haying  disooveaed  tiiem;  fer  the  enow  waa 
beating  into  thdr  frusea,  and  ai|<Tet  Isebrand  re^ 
mained  quiescent.  At  length,  .^lenit^  who^  toU 
of  impatience,  had  ridden  forward,  discoyered 
the  fost  trendh,  which  intersected  the  road 
whereitfermedabend.'  Ho  stopped  shogpt^  and 
soon  dcBoried  the  seoond  trendh  and  the  sconce 
itself  aboye  the  panmet  of  which  the  muudea 
of  the  guns  and  the  heada  of  aome  few  of  the 
gunners  were  disoemiUe.  He  haateatd  back, 
ordered  tiie  men  to  halt,  but  the  artillery  to 
adyanee  and  open  fire  on  the  aoonee.  The  silence 
of  the  enemy  began  to  make  him  uneasy. 

When  Isebrand  saw  them  taming  the  cannon 
and  taldng  out  the  hoses,  he  considered  it  time 
to  commence  the  bloody  day's  work:  three  balls 
pknghed  through  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Guards. 
His  rude  greeting  was  immedSately  responded  to, 
but  with  little  effoot,  as  the  Bitmarshera  were 
protected  by  the  solid  earth  wall,  and  the  Ghiard 
did  not  take  a  steady  aim.  Howeyer,  a  few  of 
the  defenders  of  the  sconce  fell.  Seyeral  rounda 
were  fired  on  both  sides ;  on  that  of  the  Dxt* 
marshers  with  undiminished  murderous  effect. 
The  fire  of  the  Guard,  on  the  contrary,  gradually 
grew  weaker;  seme  of  liieir  guns  were  dis- 
mounted; in  other  cases^  the  priming  powder 
had  got  wet  and  would  not  take.  Seeing  this, 
Slanitz  ordered  the  assault  to  begin,  and  the  order 
was  recekredwith  a  shout  of  joy  by  the  courageous 
warriors,  who  were  not  accustomed  thus  to  stand 
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still  and  let  themaelyesbeshotdown.  Theynuhed 
past  the  useless  caimon  towards  tibe  ftrst  trench, 
across  which  they  laid  their  lances,  and  upon 
ttiese  tiie  ifiasdnes  and  bmdles  brought  from 
Meldotp  for  ttie  purpose.  With  unhesitating 
courage  they  then  passed  over,  and  the  open 
space  between  the  &st  and  second  trench  was 
soon  crowded  wilii  men.  Here  Aey  encountered 
a  new  ftiAcull^.  iPascines  and  hurdles  were 
^  now  to  be  taken  up  in  their  rear  and  carried 
"  forward  through  the  closely  packed  mass  of  men, 
who  could  not  even  spread  out  to  the  sides,  as 
here  also  tibey  were  hemmed  in  by  broad  and 
deep  ditches.  The  balls  of  the  Bitmarshers 
made  opening  after  opening  in  the  dense  cluster, 
which  wavered  and  reeled,  and  swayed  to  and 
fro,  like  a  rush-grown  islet  in  a  storm.  Order 
was  destroyed ;  witJi  it  ttie  necessary  presence  of 
mind  was  lost,  and  fear  began  to  creep  in.  The 
irresolute  and  often  contradictory  commands  of 
the  officers,  the  shrieks  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  the  DitmareAiers'  cries  or  exultation, 
their  taunts,  and  threats,  and  maledictions,  which 
flie  wind  carried  disttnctiy  to  the  ears  of  their 
enemies— ^all  conjoined  to  increase  the  con- 
fhsion  and  uneasiness  of  die  warriors  so 
accustomed  to  victory.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  draw  them  speedily  out  of  the 
dreadfiil  trap  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
and  the  mipity  voice  of  their  leader,  which 
^ven  the  din  of  the  battle  and  tiie  thunder  of 
the  artillpry  could  not  drown,  ordered  the 
retreat.  It  was  commenced  in  disorder,  and 
proved  as  disastrous  as  the  advance.  The  men 
rushed  back  to  get  across  the  trench,  and  pressed 
against  each  other  with  so  much  impetuosity, 
mat  the  traSl  bridge  broke  down  in  many  places, 
and  tiiOBC  that  were  foremost  were  precipitated 
into  the  ditch,  and  trampled  down  by  those  who 
fbllowed. 

Calm,  steady,  regardlete  of  the  balls  that 
were  ploughing  up  &e  ground  around  him,  sat 
Junt:er  61enit2^  on  his  mighty  steed,  in  the 
middle  between  the  retreating  vanguard  and  the 
halting  centre,  marshalling  both  for  a  new  and 
somewhat  different  attack.  His  gigantic  stature 
towered  above  all  his  surrounding  warriors. 
They  closed  around  him  like  ttie  bifiows  round 
a  rock^  wliich  stands  unshaken  by  the  storm  in 
the  midst  of  the  ftirious  surge  of  the  sea. 

On  the  parapet  of  the  sconce  stood  Isebrand, 
contemplating  in  dlence  and  with  a  smile  the 
confusion  in  &e  hostile  army,  while  his  artillery 
continued  to  ftadiand  to  roar.  IteimerofWimmer- 
sted  approached,  and  said,  ''Our  hard  dump- 
lings do  not  seem  to  be  to  tiie  taste  of  the  gentle 
lords  yonder.  Vhej  decline — they  retreat — 
ought  wo  not  to  accompany  them  a  part  of  tiie 
Waybadk?" 

[  "Ifot  yet,  Edmer,  not  yet!  "Why  should 
we  sacrifice  our  men  before  necessity  forces  us  ? 
Bie  yms  ate  still  doing  good  service — Mrp  will 
tarry  until  ti^e  sea  comb  w  our  assistance — ^we 
)piay  eaject  our  old  feithftd  aHy  every  moment." 


'' What ia this?"  cried  Beimer.  '^Whoaro 
those  that  are  rushing  doWn  tiie  road  and  past 
ttie  entrenchments  ?^ 

Isebrand  looked  in  tiie  direction  indicated. 
**  It  is  the  banner  of  Tellingstedt;  it  is  the  re- 
inforcements sent  us  frt>m  Heide.  But  am^  im- 
petuosity is  ill-advised — see,  how  tte  Guard  is 
getting  into  order  to  receive  (iiem  P* 

"We  must  hasten  to  tiieir  rescue!**  said 
Beimer. 

"By  no  means,"  repUed  the  cool-headed 
chief.  "  IBie  safety  of  our  ooutttry  hangs  sus- 
pended by  a  hair ;  if  we  leave  me  intrench- 
ments  now,  and  should  we  be  overpowettod  b? 
their  immense  superiority  of  number,  everything 
would  be  lost." 

"See,  see!"  interrupted  Beimer,  "ttey  ait 
already  leaping  over  the  last  trench-^now  tiiey 
are  ttuning  their  spears — now  tiiey  eoocli  ftcsn 
— on  they  go  to  the  attack!  At  all  events, 
order  the  cannon  to  be  sHent,  or  we  ahaO  bo 
shooting  down  our  own  people  along  wifli  t^ 
enemy." 

"  No,"  said  Isebrand,  "  not  this  either;  but 
tell  them  to  take  a  Httie  higher  aim— -the  firing 
must  continue,  but  t&e  shot  must  not  be 
wasted." 

Beimer  hastened  round  to  deliver  Hiia  oa&m 
to  the  men  at  the  guns.  Slenitj^,  wheik  fa6  ! 
the  men  of  Tellingstedt  rush  to  the 
called  out  to  his  men,  "  Cheer  up,  my  boys! 
Now  we  have  them — tiiey  are  coming  of  t^eir 
own  accord ,-  receive  tiiem  in  a  manned  wtsfhiy 
of  the  great  Guard."  A  vidlent  content  t^tts. 
At  first  the  Quards  W^  unable  to  witiistata  the 
headlong  attack  and  longer  speats  of  tiie  DIt- 
marefaers ;  but  thev  had  not  much  apace  to  fidl 
back,  for  the  road  Was  blocked  up,  and  oae 
column  forced  the  other  fijrward.  Bie  ifiipdeal- 
bility  of  retreat  oUiged  them  first  to  nteke  m 
stand,  and  afterwards  to  drive  the  littie  fooBterdy 
troop  back.  One-fisurth  of  tiie  hundred  T^liq^ 
stedters  fell ;  the  remainder,  by  the  aid  of  ^i« 
long  spears,  leapt  back  over  the  trench,  wfdfltar 
the  Guard  could  not  immediately  follow*  than. 

"Do  you  see?"  said  I^rand  to  Beimer  ami 
others  who  had  mounted  upon  tiie  para^  to  b^ 
witnesses  of  tiie  combat.  "Eagemeas  wiliRmt  a 
plan,  bloodshed  without  gain!  Begone  yo«, 
and  you,  to  Heide  \  Tell  them  that  hers,  and 
here  alone,  is  the  battie,  fi>r  ftom  no  other  aide 
has  a  single  shot  been  heard!  Let  ttssiii  dl 
hasten  hither !  And  ask  the  men  at  the  sludees 
what  they  are  about — ^why  the  fiood  in  feet  let 
in  ?  If  they  be  asleep  yonder  at  BtiSQm  aad 
North  Meldorp,  tiien  may  all  evil  oome  ovtr 
tiiem?" 

Two  Bitmarshers  jumped  off  ttie  panapet;,  got 
upon  their  horses,  and  callo^  off  fowaras 
Heide.  A  new  troop,  advancing  in  a  ftsrx^ed 
mardh,  came  towards  them — tiiese  were  tiie 
Delvers. 

The  experienced  commands  of  tiie  Gtiaids 
exerted  hunself  to  take  advantage  it  thA  first 
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fiunt  omle  of  fortune.  He  ordered  all  the  guns 
^iiieh  ireici  stiil  serrioeable  to  t>e  bNtogbt  up 
and  polluted  agamst  the  T^lingBtedterB,  wlie 
fliill  leniiiBed  herilatiiig  wh6&^  to  adyance  or 
t5  fall:  beek.  The  Delven,  alsoi  ibr  whom  there 
ifras  BO  space  within  the  secttoe,  womld  thus  like- 
Wise  bd  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Ise- 
brand  saw  the  danger,  and  sent  messengers  fly- 
ing to  ids  eosntiTmen,  to  bid  then  abandon  the 
rpady  move  westwards,  and  then  attack  in  flank 
tfc^  bcittery  of  tiie  Guards ;  Beimer  of  Wimmer- 
afeed  haTing  <»derB  to  outflank  &em  on  &e 
eastern  side.  Both  troops  were  then  to  en- 
dearrour  to  get  into  the  road  again,  and  gain 
po^BCStton  of  the  guns,  or  to  ^iks  them.  The 
bnderiaking  was  a  dangerous  one,  but  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  enemy,  it  was  successfully 
apoempliined  i^  a  few  minutes.  After  having 
flre4  CI  useless  round,  the  gunners  were  cut 
down,  and  the  gun-caniages  overthrown  or 
dicfTod  into  the  ditches;  and  all  this  beibre  the 
Laais^enets  in  their  rear  could  come  up  to  the 
reseue.  After  a  while,  however,  the  latter 
made  a  valoxous  attack,  and  those  among  the 
Bitaardiers  who  had  loitered  too  long,  were 
eat  down  ,*  but  tiie  greater  number  swung  them* 
sdres  by  means  of  uieir  spears  across  the  ditches 
tfajn,  an4  Qontimied  to  harass  the  enemy  from 
me  meadows  on  t^e  pttier  side.  In  vain  Ise- 
brand  sent  orders  to  them  to  return :  so  fhll  of 
ardour  were  they,  so  eager  fbr  battle,  that  the 
eoBunands  of  their  chief  were  set  at  nought ; 
widdi  was  not  indeqd  an  unusual  pccunence 
among  tins  ungovernable  people. 

Slmiitz  new  made  serious  preparations  to 
drive  out  his*  adversaries.  He  ordered  iiascines, 
kardk^  gun-carriages,  wheels — everylbing  that 
eoul^  be  used  to  flU  up  t(ie  ditdies — to  be 
gathered  together;  and  when  he  had  liius  ob* 
ledned  the  means  of  passage  on  both  sides,  he 
Ordeared  n  double  attack  to  be  made,  with  the 
ery  of—''  Iiooi;  to  thyself,  peasant !  the  Ghiard 
n  ooming !  **  **  Help,  Mary ! "  responded  the 
J)ttmarahers,  rushing  to  uie  fbrding- places, 
wbere  their  obstinate  resistance  ibr  a  }ong  while 
held  the  enemy  in  check.  Many  of  the  latter 
Mi  tmder  the  long  spears  of  the  Ditmarsbers, 
and  many  mpro  were  suffocated  in  the  ditches, 
into  which  they  were  forced  down. 

Perceiving  Blenitz's  plan,  and  at  the  same 
time  seeing  the  water  rising  in  the  meadows, 
Isebnmd  cried  out,  '*  Now,  fbllow-couutrymen, 
novr  the  time  has  come — not  to  die,  but  to 
conquer;  to  destroy  our  enemy,  and  to  avenge 
&e  rivers  of  innocent  Uood  shed  at  Meldorp  and 
Windbergen !  Come  on  cheerfully !  Bo  you 
not  see  uuat  ttie  wind  and  the  floods  are  with 
us  ?  Follow  me !  forward,  forwards,  and  look 
not  behind  you ! '' 

Saying  these  words,  he  le^t  over  the  parapet 
and  the  outasidB  trench,  |blIowe4  by  t$e  four 
hundred  men  froi^  Wobrden  and  Hemmingsted. 
lilie  a  nuking  wind,  the  litOe  troop  cleared  the 
^^  third  trench,  an4  iliHtL  the  cry, 


"  Look  to  thyself,  Quard,  thep^^isa^tis  coming!" 
thev  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  now  obliged 
to  defend  tiliemselveB  on  threesides.  Those  who 
had  penetrated  beyond  l^e  ditches  eastward  and 
westward  were  now  abandoned  by  their  com* 
rades,  who  were  harassed  from  the  front,  an4 
all  ML  pierced  by  the  dreadful  spears  and  hal- 
berds of  the  Ditmarsbers.  The  latter  no^ 
availed  themselves  of  the  places  of  passage  pre- 
pared by  the  enemy,  and  joined  Isebrand's  troop. 
The  closiely-packed  Lansquenets  fall  almost  with- 
out offering  any  resistance,  and  in  a  short  while 
the  whole  of  the  van  was  destroyed. 

But  in  flront  <^  the  main  body  of  the  Ghiards 
still  sat  the  undaunted  Sleni^,  rallying  thi^ 
men,  encouraging  them  to  renewed  attack,  and 
giving  orders  for  the  rear  to  divide,  to  go  over 
&e  ditches  on  both  sides,  to  outflank  the  Dit- 
marshers  and  tiie  sconce,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  latter,  which  he  believed  to  be  abandoned ; 
but  whicb  had,  in  reality,  been  manned  by  fivf 
hundred  ftesh  troops  under  the  comipand  of  Jol^ui 
Arens. 

Leading  on  the  little  courageous  band  whidh 
had  already  destroyed  one-sixth  of  the  Quards, 
and  passing  over  heaps  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  Isebrand  and  $eimer  now  rushed  upon  the 
centre.  Pointing  his  spear  at  Slenitz,  Isebrand 
said  to  Beimer,  ''  You  aim  at  the  horse,  and  { 
will  aim  at  ^e  rider!"  And  with  the  cty, 
"  Look  to  th3rBelf,  Junker,  the  pei^^ant  is  com- 
ing!'^ he  ran  his  spear  aga^ist  the  General's 
breast,  while  Beimer  thrust  his  deep  into  tl^ 
dhest  of  the  horse.  "  Accursed  rufSans !"  thun- 
dered Blenitz,  and  with  one  9troke  of  his  swo^d 
he  cut  off  the  shafts  of  both  the  spears.  Ise- 
brand's  had  penetrated  his  corselet,  but  on  t}ie 
one  side,  so  as  merely  to  graze  the  ribs,  ^e 
Junker  spurred  his  horse  £>rward  to  charge  hi^ 
assailants;  but  the  horse,  maddened  by  the 
pain  of  the  deep  wound,  reared,  staggered, 
and  pm  under  tne  weight  of  its  heavy  bur- 
den. Its  rider,  as  agile  as  he  was  strong, 
managed,  however,  to  aiight  on  bis  feet,  and 
was  again  raising  his  ponderous  broadsword 
for  a  heavy  blow,  when  Beimer  rushed  in  upon 
him  and  caught  him  round  the  waist,  and  Ise- 
brand struck  the  sword  out  of  his  hand  with  a 
halberd.  A  third  Bitmarsher,  who  now  came 
to  their  assistance,  also  fell  upon  him,  clinging 
round  his  neck,  and  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
three,  they  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The 
earth  shook  when  the  gigantic  warrior  IbU, 
abandoned  by  his  Quards,  who  were  already  be- 
ginning to  give  w!|v  before  the  irresistiUe 
charge  of  the  army  d  peasants.  AlthouglLbut 
slightly  WQunded,  his  heavy  armour,  in  addition 
to  Hie  strength  of  his  three  assailants,  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  rise ;  and  yet  the  latter 
found  it  even  more  diflicult  to  kill  him  than  to 
conquer  him,  for  his  thick  helmet  and  steel 
armour  were  proof  against  blows  and  thrusts. 
''If  he  cannot  die  like  an  honest  wsmor,"  at 
length  cried  Isebrand,  "  then  let  him  die  in  f 
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ditch  like  a  4og!"  And  siting  thia  they  iumed 
the  heavy)  half-suflocated  TiUa  over  into  ibe 
ditoh,  ind  placed  hia  dead  hoise  on  the  top  of 
him. 

When  EHenita  fell,  the  coorage  of  the  Gnaids 
foxBook  tham;.  the  ery  of  '< fly,  fly  V*  jeaoonded 
through  the  wavering  ranks.  '*  Our  oommander 
hat  fallen,  the  enemy  are  viotoriona."  The 
bindmiOBt  rankaof  the  oentce  tozned  for  flight; 
the  ibremoat  jumped  into  the  ditohea  on  both 
sidea  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  meadows;  but 
on  the  weet^n  sides  these  were  already  under 
watery  and  all  those  who  sought  safety  there 
meti  (HL  the  oontrary,  with  oertain  death ;  those, 
however,  who  eaeaped  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
road>  &»t  found  ehdter  in  a  small  eopsewood, 
and  were  enabled  to  gain  a  plaoe  of  safety  before 
the  rising  inundations  .reaohed  them.  The  rear, 
vrhiobj  obeying  onderii  hied  already  leapt  the 
ditohasy  seeing  -tboaer  b^dre  them  in  flight,  fol* 
lowed  their  example^  end  were  saved  or  died 
with  them.  The  oeati  the  mighty  Guard — een-[ 
sitting,-  an  hour  >efore^  of  six:  thousand  well- 
djaoipUnad  men,  aecustomad  to  viotory,  and 
I»qud  of  their  pnwe^i — ^waa  beaten,  routed, 
dispersed,  destoojed* 

Xbe.othec  ikmom  of  the  great  army  had, 
dniiagithis  pdrteatoua  hraiv  remained  totally 
ignocaAt  of  wW  was  going  on  at  Dusind  Dynds 
Warff*  Thejjt .  pfogtnsi.  beeame  ever  slower  and 
slower,  until  at  kat  it  ires  quite  impeded*  In 
vfiia  the  Sing  and  the  J>s^  inquired  what  was 
the  cause  x)f  thi^<di^i;  no-one  eould  afford  any 
infennation.  A  quarter,  at  an  hour  and  moro 
elapsed,,  and  they  wore  still  in  the  same  spot 
As  &r  as  the  aye  oonld  reach  through  the  snow, 
which  was  stiU  fsdUng  thiokly,  the  infantry  was 
motionless  in  advanoe  of  ttie  Boyal  commanders. 
Ute  King,  wha  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour 
uriken  he  left  Heldorp,  was  growing  more  and 
n^ece  impatient  ait  thia  stoppage*  wluoh  kept  him 
waiting  in  the  inclement  weatheri  and  demanded 
imperativehr  to  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  this 
unaceonntable  delay ;  but  those  who  were  sent 
forward  to  obtain  the  information  having  with 
difficulty  worked  their  way  tfaroogb  a  few  regi- 
ments, when  advanced  so  flu^  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  prooeed  further,  or  to  get  back 
again.  These  that  paropeeded  by  cirouitous 
routes  did  indeed  return,  but  oould  give  no  fur- 
ther infomatiion  than  Ihat  their  progress  was 
impeded  by  swamps^  and  tha^  the  snow  and  the 
fog  pvevented  them  £rom  ascertaining  what  the 
Ghiards  were  about 

'^Junker  Slenitz  is  rather  long  at  the  pre- 
liminaries to«day/'  said  the  King. 

**  He  is.  as  prudent  as  he  is  brave,"  answered 
the  Duke,  '*  and  well  aoqwunted  with  war  in 
the  marsbea^  Probably  he  wants  to  see  the  way 
dear  before  him,  ere  he  moves  forward." 

The  roar  of  the  cannon  now  ceased ;  but  the 
infiintry  was  as  little  able.to  stir  as  before. 

'^It  is  as  vexatious  as  it  is  unaccountable !" 
cried  the  King.   "  If  it  lasts  much  longer  I  shall 


feel  inclined  to.  return  to  lUdorp— hen  we 
neither  see  nor  hear." 

*^  With  your  MMiee^B  permieiiAn,"  put  ia 
Ahlefeldt^  ''it  seems  to  me  that  I  hear  an  inr 
distinct,  muffled  sound  in  advance  of  ua." 

They  listened,  but  the  whittling  of  the  win^ 
the  snorting  of  the  horses,  and.th/ur  traaiiHDg 
and  splashing  on  the  muddy  road,  pendgrod  it 
impossible  to  aseertain  what  could  be  the  can- 
fused  sounds  that  reached  their  ears*  At  length 
a  rumour  spread  through  the  extenaive  oobmn 
of  Hoktein,  Geiman,  and  Daniah  eoldnuB — ''  The 
Quarda,"  ao  it  waa  eaid,  "  haveeome  upon  im- 
mensely strong  fortifioationfl,  mounting^es^many 
as  one  hundred  guns;  the  vanguard  ia  prqnriDg 
to  take  it  by  assiwlt."  Inimediatflly  afterwards 
it  was  said  that  the  sconce  was  takeiQ,  then  thst 
the  assault  waa  repulaed,  and  that  the  Guaada 
were  retreating,  and  then  again  that  the  JDilr 
marshershad  attempted  a  soi^  and  were  beuig 
cut  to  pieces.  At  length,  some  of  the  flying 
Lansquenets  were  descried,  and  the  ci^  waa 
raised-*-"  It  is  the  peasants  that  are  takmg  te 
their  heels;  we  sh^  soon  ha^e  ixknqol  to. move 
forward."  But  a  fow  nonutes  later  arrived  the 
fotol  message--"  It  is  the  Guards  that  ana  flying; 
they  are  routed  and  dispersed;  the  cenunaadtt 
has  fallen  or  is  a  captive."  Immediately  aftov- 
wards,  it  was  said  in  the  Danish  divieion  of  the 
army  that  the  HolsteinoEa  had  hom  defeated. 

The  Soyal  brothers  were  boiUng.  with  .nga^ 
there  they  wero,  oo<^»ed  up  on  the  narrow,  mod^ 
road,  unable  to  move  to  the  rescne  of  the  aimyy 
or  to  aend  forward  in&ntry,  artillery,  oreavalry; 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  most  dreadful  cha« 
raoter  mthout  being  aUe  to  aaoRrtain  its  tmth, 
or  to  learn  the  real  state  of  things  in  advance; 
unable  to  see  anything  beyond  the  first  platoona 
of  the  army — all  bey<md  biding  anow  and  water^ 
for  ^e  aea  had  already  inundated  the  meadowa 
on  both  aidee. 

It  waa  absolutely  neceaaary  that  a  .ptqmpi 
decision  ahould  be  come  to;  but  what demea ^ 
No  one  ventured  to  give  uttersnce  to  the  woni 
"  Betreat"  The  Sing  threw  the  blame^of .  the 
dangeroua  position  in  which  he  found  bimarif 
upon  his  brother;  the  latter,  in  his.tum,  thiew 
it  upon  the  Holstein  noblemen  that  surroimdai 
him;  and  these,  agaio,  made  a  aoapegoat  of 
Junker  Slenitz.  Nearer  and  neareorcame  tba 
danger;  the  din  of  the  battie  and  the  cptea  of 
the  copibatants  bogan  to  be  distinctly  aodiUe; 
already  an  uneasy  movement  among  the  infantry 
had  oommenced,  and  fugitives  were  seen  xn^ 
ning,  leaping,  wading  tiborough  the  water  oa 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  ciying  for  help. 
The  Duke  then,  first  of  all,  ventured  .to  pno* 
nounce  the  disgraceful  word. 

"  We  must  retire  out  of  this  curaed  tn^  t^ 
wards  Meldcop^"  said  he;  "and,whni.we  get 
upon  dry  land  we  wiU  again  make  a  stand  end 
receive  our  audacious  enemy*" 

With  tears  of  rage.in  their  eyes  the  brc^bera 
then  turned  their  horses'  head^  leaving  their 
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staff  and  half  the  caVakjr  behind  them  to  sup- 
port tii0  infilntryj  and  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check  fihonld  they  really  gnoeeed  in  fighting 
their  way  so  far  forrard.  With  great  diffleulty 
they  penetrated  through  the  dense  niasseB  of 
cayaliy  and  the  erowd  of  baggage  waggons;  and 
it  was  only  reverence  for  their  rank  ^t  opened 
to  ttaMi  a  paBsoge  which  whb  afterwards*  olosed 
against  tJMntsands  of  ftigitives. 

As  soon  as  the  King  and  the  Buke  had  de- 
pttted^  tiie  Holstein  and  Dani^  leaden  who 
lemiOBed  Miind  endeavomred  to  restore  some 
degree  of  order,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repulse  the 
enemy-A-'^lio  were  neither  HDrmidable  in  point  of 
namber  nor  in  point  of  taotics-— or  at  least  to 
effsct  a  less  disgraeefdl  retreat.  •  Bat  in  vain ! 
Odorage,  preeenoe  of  mind,  discipline—- all  was 
Idst,  and  rephioed  by  an  irresistible  panic :  tilie 
aBDgfy  hea^ns  above,- the  Mthless  ooean  on  both 
sides,  in  froittt  the  f^irions  enemy.  In  this  last 
dkrection  8k>^»  it  was  possible  to  make  way,  yet 
it  was  the  most '  dangerous  oi  all.  Cavalry, 
infentry,  artilleiy,  oSLeen,  men,  mingled  peU- 
mell  in  one  inextrioablo  mass,  £ell,  stumbled 
o^er,  ianm^xA  down  eaoh  otiier,  until  at 
length  Hie  deep  ditohes  seemed  less  dan- 
geMtts  Hian  the  road.  Xany  volnntarily 
jttmped  ittto  these,  many  more  were  involun- 
tarily precipitated  into  &em,  and  endeavoured 
td  saVe  their  lives  by  wading  and  swim- 
ming. But  the  Bitmfurshers,  observing  ihat 
many  of  their  destined  viotiiDS  were  escaping 
them  in  this  way,  now  hurried  al<mg  the  em- 
baokments  that  Imed  the  ditches,  and  dispatdied 
the  stragglers  with  their  long  speaie;  or,  wheii 
this  process  seemed  to  them  too  slow,  they  would 
leap  in  maeees  across  the  ditch,  and  force  the 
8«rried  ranks  of  the  helpless  soldiers  over  into 
the  opposite  ditch,  where  they  were  received  by 
other  Ditmarshers  with  blows  and  thrusts.  Like 
Bpiden  dmiang  to  and  £h)m  the  fliee  oaught  in 
their  web,  drawing  their  meshes  closer  and  closer 
round  t^em,  and  dealing  blow  upon  blow  with 
their  long  and  lR>zmidable  teeth,  the  Ditmarshers 
darted  to  and  fro  among  the  pent-up  invaders, 
swinging  themsdves  aeross  the  ditches  and  baek 
again,  witii  so  much  the  greater  power  and 
agility,  as,  following  Isebrand's  example,  they 
hid  all  by:  this  time  thrown  off  their  breast- 
plates, helmets,  and  shields — ^for  they  no  longer 
stood  in  need  of  defending  themselves,  all  that 
they  had  to  do  was  to  attack  and  out  down. 

The  very  numerical  strength  of  the  Boyal 
army,  on  which  the  hopes  of  success  were  so 
ooafidently  grounded,  was  the  chief  cause  of 
its  destmctira.  Had  it  been  less  numerous,  its 
movements  would  have  been  less  hampersd;  and 
order  m%ht  have  been  uMxre  easily  restored  after 
the  first  panic ;  the  commanders,  leaders,  as  well 
as  subordinatee,  would  have  been  seen,  heard, 
and  obeyed.  Am  it  was,  nothing  was  seen  but 
the  danger  of  death  on  all  sides-^^notfaing  heard 
hut  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  tumul- 
taoos  shouts  of  the  viotorB«-4iothing  obeyed  but 


the  inspirations  of  blind  terror.  The  smallest 
numbed  fell  by  the  spears  ^f  the  Bitmarshers; 
by  flBr'Ihe  greater  numbdf  wi^  drowned  in  the 
ditohes,  or  trampled  to  •  debth-  by  their  own 
horses,  or  by  their  comrades  in  arms. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  panic,  iliere  were, 
however,  many  instances  of  noble  sdf-possession, 
and  manly  disregard  of  danger;*  and  among 
those  who  distingulBhed  themselves  most  by 
their  valour  were  Qeneral  Hans  AhleMdt  and 
about  fifty  Banish  aind  Holstein  noblemen,  who 
raUied' round  bim  and  the  proud  Bttnnehrog, 
-v^ch  had  been  entrusted  to  ms  care,  and  whi^ 
for  three  hundred  years  had*  been  the  baomer 'of 
the   realm.     Tlie   resistance   olfl^Med  by  tldd 
handfiol  of  brave  men  sav^  the  livee  ci  eotne-^ 
thousand  fbigitives,  and  the  honour  of  the  tfiAet  of - 
nobles,  but  not  the  tkne-honoured  standard  'of 
the  Danes.    One  of  its  defi^d^rs  foil  alter  tsmo^- 
ther,  and  last  of  all  fi^  Hans  Ahltfeldt  himself < 
under  the  sinking  banner.   Atliiatverymom^nt^' 
the  Counts  of  Oldenburg,  wit^  a  small  deiaeh^ 
ment  of  cavalry,  were  woAing  their  way  fo*-' 
ward  to  his  rescue;  but  it  wai»  too'ilatcy^ttdd'' 
soon  the  young  Oounts  were  fMparatod  il^m  theif* 
follower  and  surrounded*   'Seeing  that: ftu:i|he]^l 
resistance  was    vain,  the   ^dest    eiried    out,  * 
''  Brave  Ditmantherv,  iuk  whunttaasotn  you  may 
choose  for  our   lives^--iwe  asie  the  CototePirfi* 
Oldenburg!"-^" And  w^,""  mss^m^  Is^lMnd;. 
"we  aire  Ihe  peasants  of  DItttMms&eii,  and  w^^ 
have  no  time  to  make  prfson^rs  tio^cqr .^'    WHIi  - 
these  words  he  ran  hu  sptiar  ittto^  t^e  ydung' 
Counlfsbreflst^hia  brother' foil  by  hid  side;       ' 

The  batlld  wais  at  an  end.    Before  iM<m,  Hbef 
great,  splendidly-appointed  army;   &o  like  of 
which  Hoktein  haid  never  seen  before/  wae  <iut' ■ 
down  or  dispersed ;  one  fourth  only  ti  it»  ntDHH' 
ber  ever  saw  their  homes  again.    The  whole  of' 
Holstein,  the  whole  of  Denmarir^  wits  fiOsd  witiki 
terror  and  grief;  in  both  taaniriks  there  wa»' 
hardly  one  noble  fomily  that  had  not  lost  fothttr, 
brot^ier,  or  sons;     In  vA&i  did  they  offer  mag-' 
nificent  ransoms*— the  Ditmarshers,  mora  cmeil 
than  the  slayer  of  Hector,  refiised  to  deliif^er  up  > 
the  bo£es  of  the  foUen.    I%^y  were  left  te»  xot  - 
unboried,  or  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of^rey  and* 
other  wild  animals;  the  bleaohed  bmies  ware' 
heaped  up  on  each  side  oi  tiie  road  between 
Meldorp  and  Hemmingsl^d.    Tor  many  years 
they  lay  there  as  a  token  of  the  humillatiea  of 
the  mighty  and  the  triumph  of  the  lowiy. 

Over  the  lifeless  ruins  of  the  Itoyal  army  the 
Ditmanhers  continued  their  victorious  msDrclL 
Leaning  his  bleeding  head  against  the  wheel  of ' 
a  waggon,  lay  Ebbe  Geed,  his  cloven  shield  and 
shattered  helmet  at  his  side.  laehrsad  passed' 
by,  and  at  once  rscognised  him.  *'  Thanks  for 
past  courtesieB,  Sir  Km|^t,"  saii  he  hastily; 
"Better  would  it  have  been  for  you  had  yon 
followed  my  advice.  But  I  owe  you  a  service : 
if  yofa  think  you  can  bear  %  I  will  try  to  get 
you  under  shelter."  Hardly  were  Ito  words 
over  his  lips,  before  a  hdbetd  UH  with  deadly 
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aim  upoA  4he  wounded  auai'0  heed,  and  a  wild 
Yoioe  fihootedj  "  Xnig^t's  blood  is  not  bettor 
tkaa  Gma^B  blood;  tbe  shorter  the  pain  the 
better!" 

.  At  len^  the  Ditmarohers  rsaohsd  the  bag- 
gage train.  All  the  waggons  were  deserted; 
net  a  living  sonl  was  found  near  them — ^long 
before  the  baltle  was  ended,  all  had  fled  to* 
wavds  Meldorpi  This  town  also  was  empt;^ 
and  deserted ;  the  ladies  and  the  gsrrison  had 
gained  the  Holstein  fipontiers  before  tbe  Dit- 
marahers  arrived.  Bcmin  of  the  latter  followed 
tiieir  traees,  but  hating  failed  to  orerteke  them, 
tarred  back  when  1^7  had  reached  the  froa- 
tievs  and  rejoined  their  eoxmtrymen,  who  by  this 
time  had  bronght  all  Hie  waggons  u(  to  Mel- 
dorp.  The  booty  was  immense :  the  whole  of 
the  war  treasury,  the  King's  and  tiie  Dnke's 
|Aate^  costly  ftodtore  and  imlendid  dresses,  des- 
tined for  the  oxpeeted  re?e&y  after  the  rietory 
in  Heide  and  Imnden;  the  money  chests  of  a 
great  many  prirate  persons,  whoso  speoulatiTe 
gj^ns  had  induced  them  to  carry  ftinds  with 
ibemi  in  order  to  be  aUe  at  once  to  enter  into 
commeieial  negotiattions  with  the  plundering 
sQldierB^  But  most  prised  of  all  in  the  first 
moment  of  vietory,  was  the  immOTse  supply  of 
ptOTisions  and  diinkables  of  all  kinds,  some 
WlMons  having  been  found  laden  with  poultry 
readyplucked  imd  trasaed ;  others  with  haunches 
of  venison  and  other  gattie,  larded  and  ready  for 
the  Bfot}  others  with  boiled  hams,  and  others 
wil^  ptrtry,  beer,  rich  wines,  old  mead,  &o. 
Hot  in  Heide,  but  in  Meldorp;  not  by  Princes 


and  nobles,  but  by  simple  peasants^  mm  1^ 
ftstlvily  celebrated^  f<«  whidi  all  thaie  food 
things  had  been  prepared.  Xn  the  rifihly-dete^ 
rated  halls,  wbere,  tbe  previous  raght^  tiie 
brilliaat  nobles  €i  Demnazk  and  fioktoin  wen 
treading  graeelbl  oonrt-daneea  with  steWy 
darned  and  lavely  damsels,  these  the  a^aaes- 
built  marsh  peasant  new  fiieted  it  mmtf  m  jig 
and  teel  With  plump,  roey-eheehed  peaaaat 
maidens,  all  clad  for  the  nonee  in  sttaage  tflmtr 
dour  1  hate  with  idumes,  golden  ebaini^  eos^ 
knee-bands,  and  Imi^ly  scarfs.  In  aperlive 
mockery,  they  addressed  eaeh  other  by  the  titkB 
of  Dukes,  Counts^  and  Barons,  in  eonfontiitf 
with  their  unwonted  magnifieaioei 

Beimer,  at  l^hcne  ha&d  Hans  AhlnfhHt  had 
follen,  was  greeted  as  field-nlaidial  and  Kai^t 
of  the  Dannebrog ;  Wolf  Iseibrand  wan  called 
Count  of  Oldenburg;  and  noneweve  leal  thai 
Junker*  The  unknown  instraasento,  Ibvoi 
among  the  rest  cff  the  booty,  were  pezfonnsd  00 
by  native  musicians,  whose  knowledge  went  no 
farther  than  to  the  treatment  of  drums  and  fifts^ 
and  who  drew  from  them  an  amount  of 
which  seined  onfy  to  add  to  the  wild : 
of  the  moment.  The  long  teUee,  covend  with 
the  tiohest  damarii  doths^  glittered  with  geid 
and  silver,  and  out  enrstal,  and  were  inonaiM 
with  costly  wines.  Glasri  after  glaaa  waa  drvnk 
to  tbe  eternal  Hbeity  of  Bitmar^fln. 

Bueh  was  the  ni|^t  that  foUoWnd  &e  naivw^ 
to-be-foi!gotten  seventeentii  day  of  Fsfaraary,  of 
the  year  1600« 

fXb  to  MMaM  fS  oM<  aavl^ 
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tJpoK  the  side  of  a  geatly-aloping  hill,  rising 
about  two  hundred  foet  above  the  levd  of  the 
brook  in  the  vale  below,  repots  ^e  Brown  Town 
-'^nrewn  as  the  Imok  of  a  partridge,  yet  dappled 
base  and  there  with  a  blueirili-'grey  tint  upon  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  least  ancient  of  the  buildings 
of  wMoh  it  is  made  up.  The  soil  of  tfio  sur- 
nnmding  district  is  of  a  unifbim  whiti^  brown; 
Ite  stdne  fonces  that  bound  the  fields  and  en-* 
closures  (for  there  are  but  very  fow  hedges  to  be 
seen),  boHt  of  11  kind  of  broken  shale,  quarried 
everywhere  at  the  roadside,  are  of  the  same 
iriober  tint.  The  houses  roofed  with  a  stone  of 
similair  appearaaee  and  diaraoter,  and  the  walls, 
slibatsntially  built  up  of  a  lika  material-*-all  are 
bsowni  and  it  would  not  be  easy  for  anyone  to 
pcrisoade  me  1ba#  the  inhabitants  are  not  brown 
to  bool^  seeing  tiiat  brown  smock-frocks,  brown 
basin*«haped  hats,  and  Mm-browned  fooes  are 
th*  piopMiy  of  nine-tenths  of  those  that  make 
ally  appoaranee. 

It  is  a  vevy  kng  time  ago  sinoe  I  first  saw  the 
Brown  Town,  and  more  than  the  period  usually 


allotted  to  one  genertition  had  jaosod  aHm^  at 
I  saw  it  a|;ain.  When  Nspoleoxl  waa  wiging 
the  de^erato  war  with  adveraify— ^when  the 
fields  of  Ltttsen  ai^  Bautsen,  and  the  letit  o£ 
Leipsio,  had  taught  the  bahded  nations  how  ta 
cruflh  hin^,  poor  I,  a  mamma's  dailiag,  wte 
packed  off  to  a  boaiding-sohool  at  tki  Bnytm 
Town.  Well  do  I  remember  the  day,  ahd  ftm 
mif^vings  1  had^  in  spite  of  all  th6  &ie  Qdngs 
that  were  said  of  the  j^easores  that  awidted  me, 
that  somelhing  was  not  aa  it  should  be.  X7 
mother's  tears^  as  she  kissed  me,  A  partings  dM 
not  harmonise  with  the  asstnied  vivacity  of  Utt 
rest  id  the  household ;  but  at  tight  yevs  of  age 
one  is  not  muh  given  to  speouhito  upon  dimsre- 
paneiei,  msd  I  may  oonfeoo,  witfaosl  mnok  nak 
of  being  charged  with  ttngdlarity,  tlml^  thi 
thought   of  twenty   shiidng  sbJWJnga  m  my 

rtket,  [and  the  ponderon  phini-oA»  iTkmli 
had  seen  ommmed  into  my  boXt  f  aan 
poti0f  as  tiie  Ereliek  saj,  above  every  «fttiar 
oonsidenftion.  I  enjoyed  my  ihside  fUa  sf 
four-sooro  milesy  and  counted  my  shillings  tiU, 
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tiled  of  the  amuaemeiii;  and  almost  dopbtfbl  of 
the  reality  of  my  wealth,  I  half  fancied  they 
were  so  many  ahankless  buttons — (for  skillings 
in  those  days  had  neither  heads  nor  tails).  Ar 
old  gentleman  in  the  coaoh  assured  me  ihey 
were  all  good,  and  gave  me  a  three- shilling 
piece,  with  a  great  heed  of  (jeorge  lit.  upon  it, 
to  add  to  my  stock.  Purther,  he  bought  whole 
baskets  of  wood-strawberries,  from  {he  peasant 
girls  who  besieged  the  coach  as  it  toiled  up  a 
long  hill  through  a  forest ;  these  he  gave  me  to 
eat,  and  paid  for  my  dinner  at  the  inn,  and  plied 
me  with  jxiore  wine  than  was  |iroper  for  me — 
and  made  me  tcdk,  and  tell  him  eyerything  I 
knew  about  everybody,  and  especially  my 
parents,  and  brother,  and  j&ve  sisters.  I  thought 
traTeOing  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
probably  never  enjoyed  myself  more  in  my  life 
thaa  in  that,  my  &:st  day's  coachii^.  Alas! 
for  the  dismal  contrast  that  awaited  me  at  the 
school  in  the  Brown  Town.  I  waa  set  down 
with  zay  boxes  at  the  schoolmaster's  gate,  just 
before  sunset^  and  taken  up  into  the  school- 
rooncL  by  a  country  serving-maid.  Here,  in  a 
dixtyj  bam-like  room,  with  rough  flooring,  slant- 
iug  ceiling,  and  casemented  windows,  I  found 
myself  alone,  being  the  first  arrival.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  sorrows,  which  soon  settled 
thick  and  fast  in  my  path.  Three  weary  and 
miserable  years  of  my  childhood  I  passed  in 
that  joyless  ]jlace,  starving,  fighting,  and  hic- 
hoec-hoc-ing  it.  Titj  shillings  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  bigger  boys,  who  dared  to 
break  Ibonnds  and  spend  them,  exacting  about 
ninety  per  cent,  for  the  risk.  Being  the  yoongest 
of  the  troop,  I  beeame  the  general  &g ;  but 
I  rebelled  fiiiioualy,  and  fought  a  hundred 
battles  before  m^  spirit  was  broken,  which  it 
was  effectually  m  the  end.  At  length  two 
brothers,  younger  than  myself,  appeared,  and  I 
got  a  litUe  respite — and,  what  was  of  infinite 
consolation  to  m^  a  £riend*  Sympathy  alle- 
viated the  daily  disasters  we  had  to  undergo. 
Want  of  food  was  the  worst.  We  told  each 
dther  our  dreams,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
these  were  almost  uniformly  of  bread — ^great 
crusts  of  bread,  and  sometimes  visionary  lumps 
of  cheese.  Oar  ideal  of  happiness  was  the 
satisfaction  of  our  ever-gnawing  hunger !  The 
birch  was  the  next  great  terror.  Horsing  was 
the  rule  for  everything.  The  first  thing  in  the 
moraiing  the  blaok-book  was  read  over,  and  the 
delinquents  ranged  in  gloomy  order  to  reap  the 
rewai^  of  the  previous  day's  transgressions. 
Xhe  flogging  would  sometimes  occupy  half  an 
hour,  and  was  always  administered  before 
breakfast,-— an  acrangement  adopted  by  the 
pedagogue  avowedly  because  ''exercise  m  the 
morning  ytrsA  good  for  his  chest."  But  the 
flogging  was  nothing  to  the  want  of  food.  I 
w(^Ld  have  borne  an  hour's  cudgellitig  for 
the  flake  of  a  crust  of  haL^-a-pound.  But  I 
cfampt  go  oyer  the  history  of  these  ;p^ears: 
the  detail  would  fill  a  volume.    At  Chnstmas 


the  school  was  dosed  Ibr  fix  weeks,  and  fbe 
boys  went  home — all  but  myself,  i^lus.  was  the 
bitterest  woe  of  all.  Day  after  day  I  wandered 
about  the  deserted  school -room,  or  sat  cronohing 
over  a  spark  of  fire,,  soorohing  my  knees^  my 
shoulders  freezing  the  while.  Then  set  in  a 
fall  of  snow  such  as  has  never  since  been  seen  19 
Britain.  Opposite  the  school-room  window  was 
a  flat-roofea  shed,  where  I  marked  ithq  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  slow  until  it  had  reached, 
a  height  of  twelve  fair  feet,  without  drift.  The 
land  wa9  everywhere  covered  to  that  height^  on 
the  average.  The  London  ooaches  crawled  into . 
the  town,  through  a  lane  of  snow  excavated  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  ten  or  twelve  hours  W  . 
hind  the  appointed  time  |  and  the  horsea  oft^p 
fell  dead  with  exhaustion  on  the  ice-bound  soil.. 

I  goton  betterduring  the  second  ''half."  I  had 
made  friends  in  the  holidays  by  xavibling  about 
the  town,  and  had  fi)und  admirers  for  a  monster , 
man  of  snow  which  I  had  built  in  the  play*fproimd« 
An  old  maiden  kdy,  who  lived  opposite  the 
school,  took  a  tancjio  me,  6nd  sent  for  zne  every 
week,  and  stuffed  me  to  ngr  heart's  oonteot^  am 
filled  my  pockets  with  eatables  when  I  leit  her. 
house;  hut  she  was  oftei^  sick  for  weeks  ififf^ 
ther,  and  then  I  was  not  invited.  At  the  endof 
two  years  my  eldest  sister  came  to  see  me :  t. 
did]  not  know  her :  even  the  soupd  of  the  voise 
I  had  loved  so  well  was  stninge  to  me :  but  fib». 
brought  letters  from  my  jparents,  f^id  prasents 
from  my  brother  and  sistens,  ana  made  me 
thrice  happy  by  her  gentle  talk— of  haBi%  and 
events  at  home.  Her  report  of  the  sehool  was 
not  very  favourable,  yet  I  stayed  there  anotiier 
year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  1  had  fought  my 
way  into  consideration,  and  was  fast  becoming 
as  great  a  tyrant  as  those  under  whose  des« 
potism  1  had  suffered  so  much.  At  length  (Oh 
happy  day !)  the  hour  of  my  departure  arrived, 
and  I  left  the  school  and  the  Brown  Town ;  and 
I  heartily  hoped  it  was  for  ever. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  passed  awa^,  when  t 
began  to  entertain  a  wish  to  see  it  again  f  and  a 
dozen  years  more  rolled  on  befi^re  aa  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  indulging  that  wub.  M- 
length,  one  fine  morning  in  September,  '54, 
I  started  by  railway  for  X— ^,  a  market-towii^. 
distant  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  Brown 
Town;  trusting  to  chance  for  a  further  con*. 
veyance,  or  willing  to  welcome  the  oontingeninr 
of  a  long  walk  if  none  were  to  be  obtuned* 
Leaving  my  caipet-bag  at  the  "  Jolly  Brewers," 
I  set  out,  on  arriving  at  A  »  ■  a>out  neea,  to 
see  the  town,  and  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
means  of  getting  to  my  destination.  It  beiag 
Saturday,  tike  town  was  busy  and  bustling  with 
the  activity  of  the  market,  wheze  evesythiag 
was  seUing  amidst  an  undefinable  noise  and 
uproar,  rloughs,  harrows,  and  mnl  iufle- 
ments  of  all  sorts;  ponderous  eart^hoxaes  with 
old-man  visages,  long  elliptio  noses,  and  pendi^siM 
tips;  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs;  eheioe  kiecieiie 
imiit,  earthenware,  books  and  stationery,  docks 
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and  watches,  ready-made  clothes,  haskets  and 
hampen  of  all  varietieflr,  household  ibraitare  and 
hard  ware^Hmeh  were  the  steples  of  the  market, 
crammed  together  pell«mdl  on  the  ground  in 
the  open  air. 

After  repeated  inqmries  anumg  the  towns- 
people, I  f oond  that  the  only  conyeyance  to  the 
Brown  Town  was  a  covered  conntry  cart,  which 
wonld  start  at  half-past  three,  and  arrive,  pro- 
haUy,  at  eight  o'clock.  I  resolved  to  try  this, 
as  tibtere  was  nothing  better;  and  having  engaged 
with  the  driver,  and  deporited  my  bag  in  his 
machine,  I  oompleted  my  survey  of  the  town, 
and  then  retomed  to  the  "Jolly  Brewers''  to  dine 
at  the  market  ordinary.  The  company  consisted 
of  over  thirty  small  ihnners  and  cattle-dealers, 
ftequenters  of  the  ntaxket,  whose  remaiks  and  con- 
versation, more  singular  than  profotmd,  showed 
that  if  tile  schoolmaster  was  abroad  they  had 
not  mneh  profited  by  hia  travels.  After  dinner 
came  an  mnndation  of  '^gin-tickle" in  "four- 
nenn'orthiL"  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
ideas  of  the  company  became  much  less  lucid, 
and  not  being  mysdf  in  a  '^concatenation 
accordingly,"  I  could  ndt  profit  by  their 
conversation;  so  I  went  to  look  after  the 
vehide,  which  ought  by  this  time  to  have  stood 
at  the  door  ready  to  start.  There  were  no  signs 
of  ft,  however;  and  it  was  liot  till  a  full  hour 
ttfter  time  that  it  ma^  ito  appearance,  the  driver 
observing,  m  answer  to  my  complaint  of  delay^ 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  time,  and  that  he 
ahduM  not  start  tBl  he  had  a  fkir  load.  The 
belh  were  ddining  five  as  Ire  crawled  out  of 
A-«-^*-:  the  sun  shining  deariy  Uirew  the 
long tree-'ShadoWB  aeross  the  white  road;  and 
soon  coming  to  a  gentle  declivity,  we  ambled 
along  merruy  enough  for  a  mile  or  two.  We 
had  seven  passengers,  berides  a  fiiir  quantum  of 
goods,  and  one  stout  horse,  who,  whatever  his 
merits,  seemed  to  know  perfectly  well  that  he 
had  a  long  drag  befbre  him,  and  that  it  was  no 
use  to  make  any  pretensions  to  despatch.  He 
stopped  instinctively  at  every  pub&-lxouse  on 
the  road— 4it  one  (where  we  todk  tea  at  sixpence 
a  head)  fixr  the  b^st  jMBtt  of  an  hour.  Here  we 
witnessed  the  performancee  of  a  conjuror,  a 
Mlow^pasBenger,  who  kindly  volunteered  the 
display  of  hw  talente  to  amuse  us  while  the 
horse  took  his  feed  and  rest  When  we  resumed 
our  route  it  was  dark  as  midnight,  but  no  one 
suggested  making  any  extra  exertion.  The 
driver  volunteered  a  song,  and  witiiout  waiting 
fi)r  a  riiow  of  hands,  roared  out  "A  southerly 
wind  and  a  cloudy  SI7,"  attiie  top  of  his  voice. 
Thn  was  fi)llowed  by  ''Whereas  the  harm  in 
that?"  fimm  a  peripatetic  dealer  in  hats,  who 
insii^ted  upon  giving  it  twice  over,  for  some 
rMson  which  has  escaped  me.  A  pretty  young 
giri  sung  a  ballad ;  aira  an  Oxford  gyp,  out  for 
a  holiday,  bawled  ''TaUy-ho,"  with  a  voice  that 
made  the  echoes  ring  again.  I  began  to  fear 
that  the  moxtting  would  find  us  still  in  the  cart 
upon  this  intenninaUe  road.     At  length  the 


moon  appeared  through  the  clouds,  and  gate  as 
the  bendte  of  her  welcome  feoe :  the  sbStbone 
caught  scent  of  his  fitMe,  and  dashed  out  tritili 
new  vigour;  and  now,  between  teu  aqd  derta 
o'dock,  I  again  saw  the  BrowliTemt,  lying 
adeep  in  the  moon^ght,  and  tranqufi  as  tsj 
world-forsaken  city  of  the  desert 

I  awoke  eariy  the  next  morning,  sid  stutbg 
feom  my  couch,  drew  aside  the  wmdow^'CtifUi&s. 
There  was  the  okL  scene  before  me,  with  p- 
cisdy  the  same  forms  and  hues  as  it  lKxr«fiT^ 
and-thirty  years  ago.  Far  in  the  idiife  dtttaaee 
the  long  cludn  of  the  Cotswold  HiHstfot  desrir 
against  the  sky.  The  scattef^sd-'finiB  wi 
homesteads  lay  all  in  their  old  places:  jherems 
the  dribbling  brook  where  I  used  to  M  for 
minnows,  a  pin  for  a  hook;  and  than  fte 
orchard,  whose  froitso  often  tem^iedmybitaga'. 
I  recognised  every  house  in  the  Street  ^p(^ 
my  window,  and  more  than  half  of  &i^  mmji 
the  in-dwdlers.  Ntithing  was  gotie^^Hi^ltitt 
added— very  little  (to  appearanceytiM|jH-  I 
dressed,  and  walked  out  in  the  oiM  5<<n9<J 
morning  air;  and  strolled  throu^^  ''dv^  4ittft 
streets  that  make  up  the  Uttie  toW.  AU^ 
peared  just  as  it  was  in  ^  days  so  IcflgpifH 
with  the  exception  that  everytiiin^'  had  'gtota 
incredibly  small  and  mean.  **  U  it'^Hl?,'' 
thought  I,  ''that  that  can  be  oui  oH  ^; 
ground,  where  we  played  mclail'^titA  pn- 
soner's  base,  and  flew  lites*-?*^  '^^ 
forty  boys  ever  have  run  i^iotdua '^ft '  fiw* 
dom  in  that  paltry  paddock?**  ''Tail  ^1* 
was.  The  dxangewas  iH  ike-^not^'ia  fteoU 
locaUty.  ButIfeltglad^eplac0^*lR^l0Og« 
a  school— and  pleased  to^  see  that  ktmftAiflof 
of  the  Uttie  room  in  which  I  so  oftAt'oitMinf- 
self  to  deep,  montiily  roses  weref  Wo#i^  ^ 
the  swallows  had  built  in  the  iltHiil\mft. 
After  breakfest  I  went  to  the  oM  br6iv)i'<lnKKif 
with  its  square  brown  tower.  T^'^IWW  to 
graves  thicker  than  of  ojd^lmt  ft^HeW^glwi*' 
stones-^hardly  one :  fiiere  was  no  di^Uptf  ]( 
the  new  population  of  'deatMMft«r^*il»''A*'^ 
which  win  presently  apjpeaf:  r^^tfjlettd'Bte 
church,  and  was  diown  into  a  #ctt<i^ifloo^ 
pew.  An  interesting  place  is  an  d^  "iiaiif-iW 
country  church.  Queer  grotesque  henH  df  H^* 
keys  or  devils  (I  can't  say  whiA)  ^rianrt'^ 
upon  me  from  diadowy  reoesaes;  laowobw 
brasses,  crammed  with  abbreviated  I^^ 
old-fashioned  capital  letters,  stuck  fatb  tt» 
walls,  or  riveted  agaiuat  the  moaU^ 
pillars,  some  battered,  btdged,  and  hhok  tA 
age  or  rust,  others  poliriied  and  Aiiangr^f^ 
plentiMly  sprinkled  timmgh  the  .bml^ 
Images  carved  in  wood  and  painted  Ja  tte 
colours  of  Hfe,  with  draperies  of  tha  fittfcggjf 
by-gone  centuries,  the  vene  ^j%i^  cf  ioa^w^ 
benefectors  of  the  town,  loofcddoirtlilWft.** 

S laces  of  honour  with  a  gravi^  ■^i**'^ JC 
uctive  of  reverence.  The  sdrtu*  ^V^r^ 
beUceased  tolling;  but  t  li^tteM  hlt^*' 
the  organ,  flbe  exquklte  tonesUf  %lAsir1ttawtiB 
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aay  beari  Wjiea  a  ckiU;  th»r«  ii  8tood»  as  in 
.tixnes.past,  bat  i^  dumb  sbow.^  Oa  ^etuxiiing 
jto  my  SdeDcl's  hQiw  I  torm^,  oo^inquicy,.  that  the 
jendQwed  salary  for,  an  organist  l)eiiig  only  tea 
pounde  a  yeaiTy  woold  not  pay  a  i-esident  per- 
former;  and  that  since  th^  death  of  old  B y 

who  had  pjLay^d  it  iox  more  than  £f ty  years,  it 
waa  onjy  ^obcasioaally  oaed,  as  there  was  no  one 
in  the  town  musician  eaough  to  manage  it 
After  dinner. .  my  ^dend  accompanied  me 
jroo^,  thp  iow(X,  and  pointed  oat  what  alter- 
ations had  taken  place  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  .cei;itunr,  Xhey  were  so  few  ox  unimpor- 
tant, fiiat  au  but  one  would  have  escaped  my 
notiqe ;  ^at  one  was  the  removal  of  an  old  qsSl 
tree  ^^,had  stood  for  centunefi  ia  the  ceatre  of 
the  iown^  Jind  which  had  been  felled  to  make 
room  Sot  a.  square  stone  building  that  did  the 
duty  of  maiketrhouae  and  town-hall.  I  could 
harajy  .think  it  ai^  improvement.  "  Where  are 
Pie  jU^-games  iield  now?"  Tasked — "I  used 
^.^^ihe.  old  oak  dangling  with  garlands  to  the 
g^nndi.^d  his. branches  swarming  with  merry 
fedst.yhQ^  tb^  dancers. were  tripping  it  below/' 
'f  Yxe^v^  had.  uo  Ha^-games  to  sp^akof  for 
^e,  Wt.tiurtjv,years/'  said  my  companion ;  "  we 
tiaTef.three^.nmea  the  number  of  poor  that  we 
had  when  you  were  a  child  f  but  the  dancers 
have  ^wapp^ed."--r'*  There  are  cbafl^ges  in  the 
%oi«ja!rown^  i}ie|i,"  thought  I. 
[  ,'!|3ieza,'^;  rival  music  in  the  church  in  the 
eve:Q^lg;/^h(Bat^Q  hymn  was  ended,  a  couple 
pCfi^reftttf^,(jbhQ.desQendauts  of  apair  that  took 
^iwjtuOT'  }n  thc^  buijdmg  long  years  ago,  and 
nad^^tt>pled  i;t  with  songjsters  ever  since)  set  up 
the^rlOT  stt%  at  intervals  during 

^  7^^^.  ^rvip9,^  always  respouding  directly  to 
[  KpKffi^Qt^  tl^e  sii^rs.  The  impiviQat  fellows 
^,,to.tI)ie  ^unister'^ .  n9Be^  and  perched 
jjpepsajpong  ,the  people,  and  show9d 
!^i%^^  ^^- ^7  ^^^  undisputed  pos- 
l  cu  jtA^plac^  I  luderstood  that  even  in 
ejffij' frf^wintfT  tiey  never  slept  during 
Iffrv^pa^^jm^re^  thaQ.l  would' aasert  concerning  the 
ismur^i..  bubt  ^vi^ays  roused  up,  and  made  them- 
^X^both  to  be  seen  and  heard  so  soon  as  the 
itimslj.  Vs  Sghied  up, 

«  T|M  .nest  morning  I  strolled  alone  through 
ihe.|)eu;libqurhood,  and  tried  to  ascertain  what 
^VQO.  dfatii  had  made  during  the  long  interval 
,p^  my  absence^  Host  of  the  old  names  were 
tlie^  stilL^  but,  as  might  be  expected,  borne  by 
]ie^  |;enenitions.  Yet  there  was  old  Charley 
B  .  .  still  selling  his  pies  and  tarts,  as  be  had 
Son^  when  pies  and  tarts  were  an  elysium  to  us 
Imnfcy  boys  at  school:  and  there  was  old 
£- — r#  tAfi  barher»  with  hand  still  steady  enough 
to,  ahave^  in  the  same  little  room  of  seven  feet 

Siiare^tha  only  epoch  in  whose  existence  was 
embvpting  a  jiiew^e  some  ten  years  ago.   I 

caO^  on  farm^  P; ^,  whose  grandiather'sgreat 

grandfather  own^  and  tilled  me  land  yet  owned 
and aDfihy. their  woxtlry  descendant.  Nothing 
would   suit  him  but  that  I  must  shift  my 


quariiQq9„<,«2l4  «tay^t  his^vn,;.  ^d'  hi^sant  off 
at  once  to  i^y  &iend's  for,  m^  hagfio^C) .  aiud  in- 
stalled me,  willy-ojailly,,  ip  .hia  own  Uiookr— 
<<  Your  father's  son,"  said  he,  •''  st^an't  ^ut  his 
foot  under  any  man's. tabid  but  mine^^  m  this 
town,  that  I'm  detenmned."  Pleasaqt  talk  J 
had  with  the  J&umer,  and  pleasant  rides  in  the 
farmer's  gig,  and  pleasant  ramUea  with  the 
farmer's  gun  and  capital  dogs*  The  old  gevt- 
tleman  would  not  shoot  hixnseli^  but  led  xne  to 
the  precise  spots  among  the  tumipf ,  where  t^ 
coveys  lay-— and  pleasant^  eatiag.we  fouQd  th^ 
at  supper  time.  -      ^ 

I  often  left  the.  farmer'a  ^ous^  .imd  saUiej^ 
forth  alone.  Long,  wftlks  I  tooki  and  Ipngof: 
rides — ^in  one  of  wU^h  I  aA<}uaUjir  stumbled  up^VL 
Hogs  iN'orton*  the  veritable  HQg^.J7wtQi^,  w&^a 
it  is  isaid  the  pigs  play  upon  ih^  organj  asay^itg 
which  I  found  to  be  perfectly  >  Tei^aciio^yiA-Htt^ 
pigs  (in  whiob  the  place  f^bg«U]di)fil4yiAg  iimf»p 
as  they  do  wherever  they  go,  upon  Jjtk^,  09;g^ 
(nasal)  in  a  spianner  vxQ$t  ,ui)e^ifi;v;oo4i  Q*>d  mqr^ 
natursd  than  it  is.  satisiactory  to  &  mTisica.^  e^i .. 

In  the  coqrse^f  mj  foot-ramUes^in  tl^e  i^m^r 
diate  neighbouxliqod  q(.  t^  9]^<)wn  ioxyr^  I.oam^ 
upon  the  warkbpusOj  ^a  Lurge  now  building  at^^ 
ing.  on  a  riswg  gi^apnd  aWtb^f  ^  ^^  W>^  ^^ 
town;  aiLdwas<>o>u:teoi^T.ifk\i:ited,l)yt)^Q,4aatr(^ 
to  enter  and  ^pect it*  t,^  ^*i  ^iwAs^ep^ 
convinced  that  how^v^r,Qspo)l&^  ^ythiiMJ^ 
be,  it  is  possible  ^  h^vf^  .tofl.pi«^  of  i^  lOJ^ai)- 
liness  is  said  to  \^  m^i  ,tp  .godUnessi  J^^t.it  13 
possible  to  ba  cl^  us  -wf^  ^  .right^vt  ovi^- 
Vfmch.  The  entire  place  appeared  t^,  ma.  to  k^ 
scrubbed  into  a^  sta^  of  iq^v^t^rate .  disofynij^ri' 
No  trace. of  hum^n.^contact  wfi^ .visible  ,Mpo^,.a 
single  square  inch  of  the  building, .  either  pn 
wallsy  floors,  or  fumitpre.  Thobeda  .i(Fere,.41 
taken  to  pieces^  the  lineUf.  blanketed  ai^dcoTftrlots 
folded  and  preased  to,  Hko  shapef.  .o|  a  d]iap«gi^,s 
wares.  Ih^pavQd«tQiie9oft]iatQqgp£u»fuigqswfiffe 
cleaner  than  they  ever  lay.  in  th^  native  qvwugry : 
the.  very  tiuxb^rs-  .had  lost,  th^  x^turfl  ,i4Ufs, 
and  were  blanched  tO/tba  pallor  of  'fuow  by  the 
reiterated  application  of  soi^ilees,  afd  scmb- 
bing-brush.  I. saw  no  adult  in.ihq  baildiqg 
save  the  resident  official,  $dl  being  ^imjit  either 
for  work  or  exercise.  In  the  boya'-aphofd  were 
a  dozen  unfortunates'  fwm.  six  to  ten  years  <|f 
age,  who  were  boggling  through,  a  cbapter  in 
the  Testament  Thp  girls^school  was  moce 
numfirpusly  attended,  and  the  pupils  wore  pXder 
and  much  farther  advanced :  some  of  them  read 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  sa^ 
teacher,  and  their  specimens  of  writing  were 
excellent  Water, .  of  which  I  could  -not  hdp 
thinking  too  free  a  use  was  made^  was  pompsd 


into  every  room  in  the  building  by  an  idiot^ 
whom  I  saw  toiling  at  the  pupap  with  a  look  of 
unmingled  satiafaotion,  the  m^re  jemarkahle  as 
his  was  the  only  merry  facQ  there. 

The  farmer  told  mo  everything  relating  to 
the  Brown  Town.  He  bad  boan.iMiiyor,  and 
would  be  again  in  his  turn ;  for  there  was  never 
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life  or  Btriib  enottgU  for  an  eleciion  there,  and 
80  they  managed  the  matter  by  rotation,  aU  the 
respectable  traders  coming  to  tiie  honour  in  their 
tuni,  (if  they  had  paid  np  their  rates,  be  it 
understood^  I  had  observed  that  the  town  was 
lighted  wim  gsjs,  but  had  not  seen  the  gas-fac- 
tory anywhere.  The  &rmer  told  me  it  was  in 
the  badt  street — ^that  it  was  under  tiie  sole  care 
of  Dick  B f  who  &rmed  the  business,  light- 
ing the  town  for  ten  shillings  a  week  and  two 
bushels  of  coal  measured  out  to  him  every 
morning.  It  was  thought  he  made  a  comfort- 
able thing  of  it,  with  ti^e  help  of  a  wheel-chair 
in  which  he  dragged  about  a  few  invalid  ladies 
at  a  shilling  an  hour.  The  Brown-towners  have 
no  notion  of  allowing  their  gas  to  bum  to  waste, 
and  not  only  do  not  light  it  at  all  on  moonlight 
nights,  but  turn  it  off  punctually  every  night 
at  eleven  o'clock,  when,  as  the  farmer  observed, 
all  honest  folks  are  a-bed,  and  there  is  no  fan  in 
burning  gas  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rogues. 

Hie  police  establishment  I  found  to  be  on  a 
similarly  (economic  footing,  the  whole  force  con- 
sisting of  one  policeman  and  a  quarter  of  a  su- 
perintendent— ^the  latter  ftmctibnary  having 
three  other  brown  towns  to  inspect,  all  lying 
within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  diameter.  One  day, 
during  m(y  stay,  there  was  considerable  alahn 
excited  by  the  abseiice  of  the  policeman,  who 
had  gone  off  to  a  cricket-match.  Three  sus- 
picious-bokiiig  character?  were  seen  to  enter  the 
town ;  it  was  supposed  they  were  from  Forest 
Fait,  and  it  veas  hoped  they  would  pass  quietly 
through }  but  a  spy  having  dogged  them  into  a 
beer-shop,  and  the  afternoon  advancing  before 
they  showed  signs  of  moving,  a  messenger  was 
mounted  and  oespatched  to  the  cricket-ground 
in  search  of  the  strayed  policeman,  who  happily 
petuTted  just  in  time  to  meet  the  parties  maWng 
their  exit  from  the  town— to  the  creat  relief 
and  satisfaction  of  certain  tierrided  spinsters. 

'With  gas-lights  and  police-establi^ment  the 
march  of  modem  improvement  has  halted :  in 
the  Brown  Town  there  is  neither  drainage  nor  a 
regular  or  even  certain  supply  of  water.  Iloods 
and  inundations  they  have  with  periodical  uni- 
formity, and  fevers  and  deeXh  follow  in  their 
train;  but  these  the  inhabitants  piously  look 
upon  as  visitations  of  Heaven,  and,  submitting 
reverently  to  the  scourge,  proclaim  their  trust 
in  Providence — and  bury  their  dead. 

My  conversations  witn  the  old  farmer  made 
me  bv  degrees  aware  of  the  changes  that  had 
actually  taken  place  in  the  Brown  Town — 
changes,  it  is  true,  invisible  to  the  eye,  for  this 
most  part^  but  not  the  less  important. 
^  I  could  not  at  first  account  for  the  awful 
silence  of  the  place^  eveu  at  noon-day:  every 
fbot-fall  echoed  from  the  opposite  houses  in  the 
wide  street ;  every  word  spoken  sounded  like  a 
living  voice  in  a  city  of  the  dead.  You  might 
fitand  at  the  junction  of  liie  three  streets,  and 
not  see  three  persons  at  any  hour,  for  five  diys 
of  the  Veelt.    ''Study,"  said  T,  "it  was  nrt 


always  thus.''  "No,"  saldtheArmer,  **«ierA 
a  deal  of  difference  since  the  London  coaches 
went  off  the  road,  and  the  George  Inn  was  dmt 
up."  These  few  words  jnestored  to  my  mind's 
eye  the  image  of  things  as  they  bad  once 
been.  TheGeorgelnnwas  the  pride  of  the  ^ace 
ere  railways  had  netted  the  land.  Where  now  are 
the  crowds  of  ostlers,  grooms,  waiters^  waiting- 
maids,  and  stable-boys?  Gkme — ^nevertoretnin; 
and  nothing  left  in  their  place  Imt  an  ala-honaey 
without  guests,  and  a  covered  cart  tliat  tttri^ 
seventeen  miles  in  five  hours  and  a  half.  This 
solved  many  of  my  perplexities.  The  tmtii  iSy 
that  the  Brown  Town  is  going  gradually  to  de- 
cay, through  the  very  means  Siat  have  advanced 
other  places  in  Hie  ranks  of  civilisation  and  Im- 
portance. The  grass  grows  green  on  the  old 
London  road,  wMch  was  once  the .  erand  altery 
of  life  and  Activity  to  thfe  place.  Distant  mare 
than  a  dozen  piiles  from  the  nearest  raatwajy 
they  have  not  sufficient  encouragement  for  a 
better  conveyance  than  a  cart;  and,  ooltte- 
quentlj^,  they,  are  farther  off  than  ever  from  the 
centriB  of  civilisation,  vehile  all  Ae  rest  of  flie 
world  is  nearer.  The  results  are  a  vast  fiicMae 
of  the  jpoorer  population,  while  the  intefilBeiit 
and  enterprising,  and  all  who  can  afford  i^  are 
every  year  moving  away  to  setlle  in  the 
large  towns  6r  on  the  route  that  leads  to  thenu 
Property^  of  course,  depreciates,  with  t^e  Metiot 
of  those  who  have  the  means  of  j^urdiibi^.  iHhit 

igreat  house  itself,  oncfe  the  mansion  of  ffir , 

a  place  of  mysterious  magmficence  in  my  chlMWi 
days,  with  a  handsome  enbance-hall,  a  seote  of 
^od  rooms,  and  an  acre  of  garden,  all  fi^ofilmld, 
IS  now  begging  for  a  purchaser  at  the  priee  of 
five  hund&ed  pouhds,  after  standing  empty  ftr 
ten  years.  Houses  once  the  readenoes  of  a  com* 
fortable  and  well-doing  class,  are  n6w  tcftartfed 
by  labourers  or  out-door  pendobefca  Of  tt» 
workhouse.  The  population  has  hferdfy  incased 
for  the  last  twenty  years ;  yet  the  poor  aretfiree 
times  as  numerous ;  hence  the  herd  of  nameleas 
graves  in  the  church-yard,  a  featuiia  foid^  to 
the  i-ecollections  of  my  childhood. 

Hie  state  of  literature  is  on  a  par  widi  the 
general  declension  in  other  matters.  One  erai- 
ing,  while  the  fiiriner  wa)s  dozing  fai  the  dunmey- 
comer,  t  strolled  into  the  bookselfer's  shoj^,  in 
search  of  something  readable;  to  wile  sway 
the  hours  till  bed-time.  With  the  exoeptiotL  ot 
two  or  tfa^:^  hundred  greasy  and  dofff-AteA 
liovels,  the  trader's  sioSs,  C(m6ist6d  of  fiiSfei^ 
prayer-books,  hymn-books,  and  ready-reckoiSr^ 
^t  hoe  genus  imne.  Kot  a  number,  old  or  ikew^ 
coTlld  he  produce  of  any  periodical.  jTo  JBSiob- 
ipooi,  no  leaser,  no  Uhit,  ho  QMrUrfy,  no 
Monthly,  no  Chambers.    "What!  no  tiH^lkSm, 

too?"  said  L     "No,  Sir;  Mrs.  % ,   Oe 

^ohoolmistressi  *6hd  Mr.  T— ,  the  lawyer,  taJte 
it  in;  but  they  have  it, monthly;  and  t,d6n|t 
^t  anythiog  but  T^hat  is  ordered,  aki  iben.<ttW 
in  the  mon&lv  parcel :  nut  t  have  ka  old  DO<Jb 
ttp-staiis  whionmay  wdad^bu;'*  Andte  bacbtq^t 
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whieh  he  assured  me  was  a  moet  interestiDg 
woirk»  9nd  reeoiaineaaded  it  to  my  perusal,  beiiig 
evidently  eonvinced  that  it  was  no  other  than 
^  piece  of  veritable  history.  For  Want  of  aome- 
thijQg  better^  I  contrived  to  wile  away  a  few 
lazy  houza  in  the  exnminatlon  of  this  remarkable 
piece  of  imposture.  .  Oonsidenng  the  book  a 
oario^ty^  I  bou^t  and  brou|;hi;  it  away  with  me, 
not.withtmt  a  pang  of  conaeiem^e  at  depriving  a 
bcoklew  oommtini^  even  of  duch  a  volume. 

By  dint  of  dog  and  gun,  horde  and  gig,  and 
pi«-ttiio  pnrlie^  I  contrived  to  g^t  over  the  first 
five  day?  9f  the  tveek  c^preeaUy  enough.  On 
Satuf:day  I  was  awoke  e^y  ih  &e  morning  by 
sounds  which  portended  a  viery  different  state  of 
afbm  ifi  ^e  town.  It  was  market-day,  and  all 
ti)e  woiSd  was  alive  to  the  imi^rtance  ef  the 
bour^  Vxom  idl  quarter^  crowds  flocked  in  as 
soon  as  dawn  .eommeneed.  The  ahopkeepers 
aw^  from  their  week's  lethargy,  and  noisily 
erecting  li^hs  injront  of  their  8h(^s^  bmught 
thete  etCM^  info  the  op^i  street.  Amidst  the 
dia^B^riog  lof  baifgain-raakers,  th0  grunting  of 
swine,  the  lo^mijg:  of  oxen,  djld  tibe  bleatihg  of 
siheepj  tlte  roa^  of  Cheap  Jack,  Whose  stentorian 
Tcice  notUi^  could  overpowe)r,  was  continually 
pr^ominiuat.  Ihiessed  in  white  pantEdoons  and 
slippers^  red  waistcoat,  ample  shirt-sleeves,  sprig 
spotty  W(ith  4  jaunty  straw  hat  bound  with  a 
Iffottd  giE^een.  ril^on — and  exfdted  on  the  foot- 
boaid  at'  $  high  and  Well-filled  oart,  he  soon 
aittocted  Uie  presence  of  eveiybody  who  had 
nothing  bett^  to  do,  and  of  .many»  doubtless, 
who  h«id.  The  knaVe  lied  with  a  volubility  and 
Sembtenceof  siJtnpUcity  that  was  really  astound- 
ing; and  did  more  business  in  an  hour,  and  reaped 
mere  proifit  too,  than  mejpiy.an  hoojest  man  in  the 
pbce  litd  deUe  §9ir  the  whole  week.  I  saw  him 
aeli  4iticl^  at  four  times  the  prioe  at  which 
the)r4iQ  hawked  about  the  Xiondon  streets,  and 


heard  hitn  solemnly  aver  that  he  lost  by  th^ 
transaction. 

I  made  the  round  of  the  market  with  the 
farmer,  and  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  amount 
of  business  done  was  conaiderable<  Cattle,  com, 
butter,  and  cheese,  went  off  hriskly  and  at  fair 
prices.  Here  stood  a  gifonp  of  serving-men,  and 
there  another  o^  servant-maids,  .dn^sed  in  their 
best,  and  waiting  to  be  hired.  But  a}l  kinds  of 
bargains,  hiring  as  well  as  buying,  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  tippUng-^a  baigcun  being  no 
ba^^  in  the  Brown  TowQ  unless  asxd  until 
it  be  duly  '*  wetted.''  Thus,  of  coursei,  the 
drunkenness  is  in  proportion  to  the  traific,  and 
this  happening.  h>  be  a  busy  time,  few  of  the 
principals  could  boast  of  much  sebmely  as  the 
day  wore  on.  The  market  was  pretty  Well  over 
belbre  four  o'clpck,  and  the  long  rank  of  vehicles 
of  every  possible  construction  drawn  up  in  the 
back  street  for  neat  half  a  mile  in  length,,  grew 
shorter  by  degziBee,  as  one  by  one,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  boo2y  occupants  trotted  off  to  their 
several  homed. 

It  was  time  for  me  also  to  depart.  X  ha4 
spent  a  week  in  the  Brown  Town,  afli^  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  an  QVprage  lifetime — a  week 
of  rure^l  quiets  and  not  les9  x^,  if  at  times  nte- 
lancholy,  enjoyment.  A^ter  dinner,  when  the 
sua  had  gone  down,  ai^d  the  red  harvest  moon 
threw  a  broad  light  upon  the  landscape,  the 
farmer  and  1  stepped  into  his  g^,  and  bidding  a 
brief  adieu  to  my  few  Mendis,  and,  in  all  ptoba^ 
biiity,  a  final  one  to  the  Brown  Town>  I  was 
driven  back  to  A  '  <,  whieh  we  reache^i  after  ft 
deii^tful  rumble  over  the  hard  read  in  a  little 
more  than  two  hours. 

I  hear,  as  I  am  on  the  point  of  sending  this 
paper  to  press,  that  the  Brown  Town  is  about  to 
be  Messed  with  a  branch  railway,  and  that  its 
podmt,  as  above  delineated,  will  in  a  few 
montiis  be  true  only  in  the  past  tense. 


READING     RAIDS. 

wo.  viit.-^MArl),  ktrb  otsicr  poems,  by  Ai^Fiosn  T»Nim&oir,  n.c.L.,  vovt  lAtnMKATE  * 


Ve  liiVte  heaid  that  Mr.  TennysoA  never  reads 
ifty  criticism  on  his  own  poetry,  but  have  not 
beeh  able  to  make  u^f)  our  minto  whether  he  is 
WTflte  ct  not  5n  abaitainSfeg— if  he  reaUy  does  ab- 
stafii.  It  Is,  however,  a  very  comfortable  re- 
flection fbt  a  ftevifeWer  of  an  eicplosive  tutti  of 
mind,  thfet  he  may  say  what  he  pleases,  without 
f^ar  of  hurtS^g  the  fe'elifigs  of  his  author. 

F<yr  onV^eTVes,  ^h  confess  tfur  faith  in  Critics 
^  the  '*  Police  of  litferatove"  is  as  small  as  it 
can  wfeniie.  We  canntot  siiy,  Without  impeach- 
hig  the  grtod  scheme,  H;hAt  literature  would  be 
b^lfer  'wfthotftfeitics,  because  'flic  exi^tfce  of 
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a  race  with  diistinctly  Critical  ftuniMea  is  an  tm- 
doubted  fact,  and 

One  troth  is  dear — WheAt^et  is  u  rigMw 
But  we  offeeh  hk^re  serious  doubts  whether  our 
current  critioisKn  o6nMbutea  directly  to  the  puri- 
fication and protectionof  the  book-world^  thimgh 
tro  believe  there  is  at  least  dlsmuch  honesty  and 
godd  feeling  in  it  ab  in  any  other  very  compound 
proddct  tf£  htmiBn  thought  and  feeling,  and  cwr- 
cumfeiiance.  It  may  se^ra  "doing  good  service  to 
literature  to  expose  showy  platitudinarians  Itice 
1>apper  and  Drawier;  but,  after  aH,  Uie  rtit 
^o»o  is  hard  to  trace,  flxese  men  attd  their  cMi- 
fan^rv  haveHxtfr  own  s^t,  who  bdieve  in  <hem 
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and  Tote  you  a  bhifiphemer.  They  will  not  be 
disabused ;  for  the  amiable  English  matron  who 
thinks  reading  a  bit  of  Tapper  is  as  good  as  say- 
ing her  prayers,  must  be  thrice  armed  with  ig- 
norance^  and  clad  in  complete  steel  of  donee- 
hood,  arrow-proof.  And  why  should  she  be 
disabused,  let  us  ask?  Tupper  has  taken 
accurate  measure  of  hery  however  she  may 
blunder  in  apotheosising  Tupper.  Tupper 
does  her  good — ^nerer  doubt  it.  She  recom- 
mends Tupper  to  her  cMres  amis.  They  aU 
get  good  out  of  Tupper.  Tupper  is  a  public 
benemctor.  Tupper  prepares  the  way  for  some- 
thing better.  Honour  to  Tupper !  Why  criti- 
cise him  ?  You  and  I  know  his  worth  to  us — 
let  us  leave  him  in  peaceable  possession  of  his 
own  sphere  of  usefiilneBS,  and  go  about  our 
business.  Ton  and  I  may  have  an  idea  that 
Drawler  is  a  man  of  good  faculties  run  to  seed 
— ^a  man  who,  possessing  (perhaps)  capacities 
to  realise  the  dear  dream  of  his  youth  when 
aspiration  was  rifest,  has  sold  his  birthright  for 
l&e  vile  pottage  of  popularity.  Tou  and  I  may 
have  this  idea;  but  the  '^religious''  reading 
*  public  would  barely  catch  the  drift  of  our  words 
if  we  were  to  tell  them:  and  among  them 
Brawler  has  his  sphere  of  usefblness,  where  he, 
too,  is  preparing  the  ground  for  something  better 
thaoi  mushroom  literature.  Let  us  "  digest  the 
Yenam  of  our  spleen  though  it  do  split  us,"  and 
^  our  own  wont  properly. 

Whcfther  professional  critics  are  or  are  not  of 
use  as  l&e  **Pdliee  of  Literature,''  there  can  be 
no  dcmbt  that  they  perform  a  useful  labour, 
wben,  in  expouncKng  the  products  of  other 
minds,  even  impexfectLy,  they  teach  general 
readers  how  to  read.  If  A,  reader  and  writer 
by  profonsioii,  and  perhaps  afiecting  one  class  of 
rea&ng  uid  writing  in  partictdar,  gives  all  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet  ftom  B  (Brown) 
to  Z  (Zetterquist— the  only  name  in  London  be- 
ginning with  that  letter  which  we  remember)  a 
better  knowledge  of  books  than  they,  non-pro- 
fennonal  readers,  would  have  been  likely  to 
obtain  for  themselves,  and  teaches  them,  even 
tlm>ugh  file  medium  of  blunders,  that  there 
may  be  more  things  in  small  pica  and  bourgeois 
tkm  weare  theretofore  dreamt  of  in  their  philo- 
sophy, A  does  the  State  of  Letters  some  ser- 
vice, and  earns  his  bread  and  cheese,  if  he  does 
not  always  get  it. 

Here  is  a  new  book  on  our  desk — ''  Maud,  and 
other  Poems,  by  Alfred  Tennyson" — and  our 
ymissioii"  is  to  tell  you  something  about  it; 
in  fulfilling  which  mission  we  shall  neither  hold 
oursdves  bound  to  criticise  nor  to  refrain  from 
eriticising.  If  we  feel  disposed  to  say  a  severe 
thing,  we  shall  say  it ;  relying  that  Tennyson 
never  reads  a  review  of  his  own  poetry — ^we 
ptesume  he  retires,  after  the  publication  of  a  new 
book,  to  the  top  of  the  pillar  of  his  own  St 
Simeon  Stylites,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way 
d  the  Qfmnipresent  magazines. 

At  Ihe  time^  of  the  Anti-]^apoleonic  yfer^fv,  in 


1851,  we  all  heard  that  Mr.  Tennytion  was  or- 
ganising a  rifle  corps,  and  e£fervescingwith  mar- 
tial en&usiasm.  This  could  surprise  no  one 
Of  course,  your  true  poet  is  enthusiastic,  excit- 
able, and  imitative.  But  Mr.  Tennyson  has  as 
little  of  the  real  fighting  man  in  hun,  we  sus- 
pect, as  the  Mr.  Bright  whom  he  impales  in 
*'  Maud."  We  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  taM 
poets  that  ever  lived — ^tall  as  Wilson  was,  and 
Oroly  is, — ^frightening  botanisers  when  he  tuns 
up  unexpectedly  in  the  woodlands,  trifii  pin 
well  **  coloured,"  hair  horrent,  perplexed,  oV 
trusive,  and  a  euriosafelidtus  r^^oriari  hatching 
in  his  brain.  We  think  of  him  as  a  man  iritii 
harsh  elements  in  his  character— Yeneratian 
small,  Firmness  and  Bestnictiveness  large,  as  a 
phrenologist  would  say.  But  we  camiot  beiiefe 
in  his  Combativeness.  Being  Queen  Victoria's 
Laureate,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  a  war-tnunpet, 
but  it  is  a  very  defective  instrument  indeed.  A 
War  Bong,  with  the  name  of  Alfred  TennTson 
attached,  is  to  our  eyes  as  incongruous  as  i^tte 
motto,  nmno  me  impune  laeessH,  were  vritta 
underneath  the  ''shrinking  mimosa"  in  Hen  of 
the  immemorial  thistle  of  Caledonia. 

And,  in  point  of  fkct,  Mr.  Tennyson's  in- 
dwelling dsamon  has  known  and  respected  Us 
limitations  as  much  as  his  master  woald  let  bin. 
Maud  is  the  staple  of  ^Maud'' — not  war.  AIM 
is  crowned  poet  of  a  wider  empire  13mn  Qom 
Victoria's ;  he  is  Laureate  of  love,  and  he  knovs 
it.  He  has  "  fed  on  honey-dew  and  drank  the 
milk  of  Paradise,"  and  the  savour  of  thfttoeSo- 
tial  diet  clings  to  all  that  comes  from  his  Isf^ 
"Maud"  is  m  truth  a  love  story,  Efight  h 
febric,  told  in  snatches  of  melody;  on  ^whidi  is 
engrafted  an  anti-peace-party  moral,  neitiitf 
very  intelligible,  nor  very  sati8fact(yry,  nor  ve^ 
opportune.  It  has  been  00  long  dday^d  fbtit 
arrives  just  as  the  ytbt  furore,  which  rasdracged 
us  into  this  miserable  "  great  strti^e, '  » 
abating,  and  it  is  by  no  means  of  a  characterio 
relume  the  fading  fire  of  popular  fan. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Tennyson's  bdHcose  fflood 
is  a  worked-up,  fjEictitious  mood,  snperfciaSj 
sympathetic  and  imitative,  nei&er  sincere  n 
the  highest  sense,  nor  insincere  in  the  lowest 
there  is  yet  considerable  sincerity,  as  fterc  i^ 
considerable  power,  in  the  idealised  cynicism 
which  overshadows  a  great  part  of  "  Maud."  1^ 
reminds  us,  to  be  sure,  very  strongly,  of  t!if 
magnificent  Cynic  of  Chelsea,  and  makes^ 
wonder  afresh  in  what  quarter  of  our  Ktersture 
we  are  to  go  to  escape  the  cropping-oot  of 
Carlylism;  but  it  reads  too  naturally  to  j^rmi 
us  to  say  that  it  is  factitious.  But  the  poet  ▼!;«> 
is  half  philosopher,  and  the  philosopher  who  t 
half  poet,  have  each  his  own  natural  gaidmg- 
star  out  of  the  kbyrinth  of  the  Everhstiiigyo. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  is  JFhrce,  Mr.  Tennywnsis 
Seauty.  In  this  poem  of  "  Maud,"*  ,the  poet  has 
been  coquetting  with  the  pKlosophidi^Scjnos^' 
and  that  is  his  blunder,  what  nniaSire  of  con- 
demnation Aould  be  meted  out'to'lMftrif''ff 
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caimot  say,  nor  does  U  much  matter.  **  Haud"  is 
what  he  mtended  it  to  be,  no  doubts  and  it  will 
have  its  day,  no  more,  no  less,  write  what  we  or 
any  one  else  may.  But  the  gentle  Pegasus  of 
JOira  and  tho  Sleeping  Prince  has  not  been 
auiccessful  in  trying  to  clothe  his  neck  with 
thunder ;  and  the  '*  most  timid  lady,''  may  still 
ride  him,  without  starting  at  his  ha-ha  to  the 
tzompets.    That  is  clear. 

What  is  not  dear  is  the  philosophy  which, 
finding  from  the  newspapers,  and  the  way  the 
money  goes,  and  the  Lancet  Analytical  Commis- 
sion's Keport,  that  things  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be  after  thirty  years'  peace,  decides 
in^^mptu  for  a  bloody  and  mole-blind  war,  as 
the  most  efficacious  remedy.  Why  should  the 
/stonoii^  of  the  Eedan  cure  the  adulteration  of 
pickles  ^  The  sacking  of  Kertch  with  consider- 
able brutality  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
brutes  of  husbands  at  home  ?  How  should  the 
jblockade  of  the  Baltic  shut  out  Cootdue  Indicue 
from  the  cellar  of  the  publican^  oritlum  £rom  the 
kneading-trough  of  the  baker  ?  Why  should  a 
treble  income-tax  and  dear  nroyisions  lessen  the 
"  thirst  for  gold  ? "  In  reply,  we  get  figures  of 
speech,  but  never  a  syllogism ;  in  fac^  as  we 
have  banted  before  in  these  papers,  the  syllogbm 
IB  virtually  abolished  in  our  literature,  and  our 
reasoning  is  as  spasmodic  as  our  poetry.  War 
Btirs  men's  blood,  makes  them  &el  their  want  of 
each  other,  intensifies  national  feeling,  and  so  on. 
Theco  is  something  in  all  this,  no  doubt ;  but 
suppose  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Oeorge  Combe,  and 
Hiss  Harriet  Martineau  should  club  together, 
and  prove  that  the  evils  we  deplore  in  our 
''  peaceful "  condition  are  the  necessary  work- 
ing-out of  the  bad  feelings  engendered  in  the 
last  war — that  even  yet  another  generation  may 
he  x^uired  to  work  them  off  cdtogetber--and 
that  we,  husbands  and  fathers  of  to-day,  are  trans- 
^ttin£  to  our  children  in  diseased  brains  alegacy 
ofincalculable  mischief,  all  through  Mm  war?  The 
war  may  teaoh  us  facts  we  ought  to  know, — ^it  has 
done  so  \  for  instance,  the  difficulties  experienced 
in^  recruiting  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
bring  to  light  the  physical  depreciation  of  part 
of  our  population.  It  may  lead  to  exposures  of 
the  imbecilities  of  State-craft,  and  stimulate 
thonght  and  feeling  in  particular  directions — ^it 
has  doiM  so.  But  what  then  ?  A  new  fire  of 
X^ndon  might  lead  to  better  sewerage  and  well- 
constructed  dwellings;  but  where  is  the  en- 
thusiast who  will  lay  a  train  firom  Pudding-lane 
to  Pie-comer  to  throw  a  forced  light  on  Sanitary 
questions?  If  a  quarrel  were  to  arise  between 
the  Bench  of  Bishops  and  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  a  pitched  battie  between  them  might 
disclose  new  facts,  stimulate  thought  and  feeling, 
iMud  make  us  feel  our  need  of  surgeons  if  not  of 
hiahops, — ^bttt  who  will  write  a  pamphlet  recom- 
niendmg  that very.remote  eventuality?  ''What," 
said  Napoleon  to  the  Engineers,  ''  What  is  the 
heat  hydraulic  maebine  ?"  ''  Sire,  that  depends 
upon  drcumstances."    "That  is  not  the  ques- 
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tion.  What  is  the  best  hydraulic  machine?" 
"But,  Sire,  if  nature  supplies  the  moving 
power?"  "Again,  I  ask,  what  is  the  best 
hydraulic  machine?"  "  Sire,  taking  the  ques- 
tion abstractedly,  the  steam-engine."  "Hake 
me  a  steam-engine,  and  let  us  hear  no  more 
about  it."  In  the  spirit  in  which  Napoleon 
asked  about  a  hydraulic  machine,  we  would 
ask,  Is  war  a  good  thing  or  a  bad?  Taking  the 
question  abstractedly,  it  is  bad.  We  say,  then, 
if  any  man  comes  forward  to  say  or  sing  that 
the  slaughter  of  30,000  Englishmen  in  the 
Crimea  tends  to  prevent  women  poisoning  their 
babies,  for  the  ssdce  of  the  burial  fees,  in  Bir- 
mingham, he  is  bound  to  show  oause,  and  not 
bewilder  our  notions  of  morals  and  of  lexico- 
graphy by  calling  thirty  years  of  intermitted 
war  (absolute  peace  we  have  not  had  during  that 
interval)  a  "long,  long  eanher  of  peace.  If 
things  are  to  go  on  at  ihis  rate,  and  metcmhor  is 
to  grow  laxer  every  day,  we  may  expect  oefove 
we  lay  down  our  critical  pen,  to  have  to  chro- 
nicle the  "  brutal  bane  of  Beneficence,"  and  the 
"blasting  tornado  of  Piety." 

The  machinery  of  "  Maud"  is  very  much  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  three-volume  novel.  There 
is  a  misanthropic,  or  quasi-misanthropic  eoUtaire 
who  has 

nobody  with  bim  at  saa  bat  hixQA^If, 

entertains  unamiable  views,  of  things  in 
There  is  a  beautiful  young  oneatnSDe 
of  whom  we  leam  litUe  more  definite  than  that 
she  has  a  "  little  head  sunning  over  wilh  curls, 
and  a  sensitive  nose  with  the  least  little  aquiline 
curve."  There  is  comparative  poverty  on  the 
side  of  the  gentieman ;  wealth,  position,  luxa« 
nous  surroundings,  on  the  side  of  the  lady. 
There  are  love  passages  whioh  beoome  aocoa* 
plished  facts  only  after  much  resistance  oaa  the 
part  of  the  gentleman, — ^resistance  not  io  ad- 
vances on  the  lady's  part^  but  to  the  "  cruel 
madness  of  love"  as  it  grows  upon  him.  There 
is  an  obnoxious,  perfumed  popinjay  of  a  brother, 
playfully  nicknamed  "  the  Sultan,"  who  treaito 
tbe  lover  very  superciliously ;  and  a  "  padded" 
pe^  who  ma&es  him  jealous.  There  suooeed  a 
duel,  a  flight,  death  of  the  brother  and  ICaud, 
flight  of  tiie  lover,  his  madness,  and  his  going 
to  the  wars.  Curtain  drops,  leaving  you  in  a 
mystified,  unsatisfactory  state  of  mind,  saying, 
"  m  words  of  one  syllable" — "  Al-fred  is  a  b^L 
boy,"  and  wondering  what  makes  Alfred  so  in- 
veterate against  "  padding."  In  the  celebrated 
New  Timon  war,  did  he  not  call  Bulwer  "the 
padded  man?"  Whafs  Hecuba  to  him  or  he 
to  Hecuba?  If  people  like  padding,  let  them 
pad ;  it  does  not  perturb  the  solar  system,  and 
it  makes  good  for  trade. 

Laborious  as  the  Laureate  is,  he  is  fuUy  aware 
that  he  is  deficient  in  concentration,  and  unequal 
to  a  sustained  theme.  "  Maud"  is  put  forth  in 
a  form  which  will  embarrass  readers  with  old- 
fashioned  notions;  and  we  suspect,  if  it  had 
come  from  any  one  but  l£r.  Tennyson,  it  would 
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have  been  ruthleeslj  condemned  as  the  newest 
^Hismodio  innovattpn.  We  personally  shoold 
not  complain  of  a  poem  in  twenfy-six  sections, 
the  whole  poem  being  only  a  hundred  pages 
long,  if  the  seetions  taken  separately  were  good, 
and  there  w^e  e<Hnplete  fosm  in  the  composi- 
tion. But  in  both  these  particalars  there  is 
xiuofa  to  complain  of  in  ''Maud." 

When  the  story  (^pens,  the  hero  is  living  in  a 
sumner  very  un&voorable  to  wholesome  deling 
and  correct  views  of  society — ^sick  and  sullen 
after  the  first  grief  for  the  death  of  1^  £Eithar 
and  his  mother : — 

Living  alone  in  an  empty  hoote, 
fisM  oalf-bid  in  the  gieaniiag  yood. 
Where  I  hear  the  de^  at  iiiia->da^  moaQ, 
And  th/9  shrieking  xa«h  of  the  w^nsccit  moa^p, 
And  my  own  sad  name  In  corners  cried, 
Wlien  the  shiver  of  dancing  leaves  is  thrown 
About  its  echoing  ehl^nbo^s  wide, 
1!iil  a  aiQihid  ha)e  and  faonror  have  ikrpwn 
Off  a  yvorld  in  urhie^  I  haye  hardly  n?ixty 
^nd  a  morbid  eating  licoen  ^xt 
On  a  heart  half-turned  to  stone. 

We  infer  that  his  mother  died  of  n  broken 
lieart  for  his  fiither,  ^nd  we  h&ye  the  story  of 
iu  death,  and  get  oux  first  glin^pse  of  "the 
Hall"  in  some  rather  poweifaly  rugged  verses — 
I  hate  the  dreadfiil  hollow,  behind  the  little  wood, 
lis  lipe  in  the  flel4  above  are  gabbled  with  blood-red 

breath, 
Tke  red-ribbed  ledges  drip  w9th  a  silent  hocror  OtblooA^ 
And   fifiho  then,  whatever  19   asked   her,   answers 

"Peath.* 

Fvtfiee^  19  tiis  ghsiUgr  fit*  ioqg  noB,  a  h94j  was 

found, 
Pis  who  had  ^ven  me  life.     0  Father !    0  Qod !  ww 

'    itweHP   ; 
Mangled,  and  flattened,  and  crush'd,  and  dinted  into  the 

ground ; 
Inhere  yet  lies  the  rook  that  &U  with  hia  .when  he  &UL 

Did  he  fling  himself  down  P    Who  koows  ?    Fbr  a  great 

specolatioa  had  failed, 
^d  ever  J|»Q  muttered  and  madd^e4»  ^a^  ever  .ipamked 

with  despair, 
And  out  hti  walked  yfhej^  the  ^ind,  like  a  broken  world* 

ling,  wailed. 
And  the  flying  gold  of  the  rained  wooffiands  drovs 

through  the  air. 

i  remember  the  tim^  fbr  the  roots  of  my  hi2r  were 

stiri>d  ... 

#y  a^hnffledfliep,  by  a  dead  weight  traUed,  I7  a  wtito* 
per'd  fright, 

A)9d  my  pulses  do^  their  gates  with  a  ^hoc)c  m  Joy 
heart,  as  I  heiud 

The  flhrUl-edged  sh^ek  of  a  mothjBr  divide  the  shudder- 
ing night. 

Villainy  somewhere !  Whose?  One  says,  we  ,are  vU- 
lams  aU. 

Who  is  it  says  that  ?  Emerson  .says,  he  knew 
'^  one"  that  was  accustomed  to  say^  "  Kankind 
is  a  d d  hnmhug." 

Not  he :  his  honest  fiune  should  at  least  by  one  bf  nyun- 

tained: 
But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  the 

HaU,  { 

I>i;9pp'4  off,  goxg^^  tona  sd^eme  i^t  bad  left  us  flaccid  I 

and  drain'd.  I 

flace  we  h^gin  to  nee  that  private  retabntion 


will  fi>nn  an  dement  in  the  story.  Bt  an  iDo- 
gieal  tnmHJtiffi,  we  get  in  the  ne^t  place  soms 
harsh  declamation,  ttoi  poetry,  wi^oeming  Hhe 
"  blessings  of  peace."  ItisnatiusaltiUttlief^se 
here  should  be  ragged,  but  sur^y  the  scaasioa 
intersects  the  sense  too  finequently  in  the  foUoy- 
ing  powerful,  and  powerfolly  disagreeable  sod 
and  inconsequential  couplets ; — 

Why  do  they  pncte  of  the  blespngs  of  Peace?    WebsTe 
made  them  a  onrse, 
Hc^pockets,  each  hand  io^iag  for  ail  tlis*  isnotlfei 

own; 
And  hist  of  gain,  in  the  sgsrit  oCCain^iaitbe|tterorw<ae 
Than  the  heart  ot  the  ^tL^e|»  hisapg  in  war  on  its  own 
hearthstone. 

But  thaw  912  the  days  of  fidyaaoe^  tl^  wori^  of  |^  ma 
of  mind. 
When  who  bat  a  fool  would  have  &ith  in  a  tradesmu's 
ware  or  his  word? 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?    CivUwar,  asl  think,  aadttatsfa 
fchid 
71)(9  yaJer,  #s  wnrtyhsad,  not  ^peoji^bfisring  4^  sfronL 

Soonsr  or  later  I,  toc^  may  pasfively  tdks  the  psmS 
Of  the  golden  age-rifhy  not?    J  have  Mll«r  hofs 

jBor  trust; 
M9^  make  my  heart  as  ji  mi^lstwwy  sst  my  lace  u  %  ^ 
Cheat  and  be  cheated,  and  die :  who  knows  ?     v  e  are 
ashes  a;nd  dust 

Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days  gooe 
by. 
When  the  poor  are  hovdl'd  and  hustled  togattier,  esd 
sex,  like  swine, 
When  only  the  ledger  Eves,  ad  .when  soil  go]|y  all  am 
lie; 
Peace  in  her  ySjus^p^—j^l—pfiA  a  oqsipaayfiHgn 
*  l^e  wjne. 

iad  the  vitriol  msdneis  fluahw  upjii  the  rnflia^'sMd, 
TiU  thp  filthy  hy-lai^e  rings  to  tl^  yall  of  the  tr^fibl 
We, 
While  chalk,  and  alum,  and  plaster  sre  sold  to  the  peor 
for  bread, 
ijid  the  spirit  of  murder  wokIcs  ia  Ilia  yen  smsv  d 


And  Sleep  must  lie  down  am/d,  fbr  Utie  y 
bits 

OnndoathewalEel|dearintl»huiik  oi  theaQonto 
aightm 
'^S^hile  another  U  cheating  the  sock  of  a  fQW  last  gam  ss 
he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poisoned  person  Mdnd  hat  crimson  U^te. 

When  a  Mammonite  mother  Jdlli  her  babe  for  a  burial 
fee,  "^ 

And  Timour-Mammon  grh)0  on  a  pile  of  dddna^i 
bones, 
Is  it  peaoe  or  war?  better,  war  I  loud  wsp  Iw  bmd  and 
byaes* 
Wv  with  a  thousHid  battles,  f^  f^^hhy  s  hundxsd 
thrones. 

If  we  aak  Hr.  Tennyam,  at  Hub  pointy  «% 
**  War  with  a  thousand  bal^leB,  and  iihakiag  s 
hundred  thrones''  should  make  tradespeople 
honest,  -we  are  immedwtflly  told  the  feasaa.  It 
is  simple  as  tiie  recipe  for  maidng  agoodvomsa 
— '<cut  off  her  head/'  Tfiat  iirottU  v^ke  Ae 
txadesman  shad  up  tHiop  c-^"  Far;^  q(^  As 
Laureate  m  the  neaot  yecse,  and  we  inv^  atteB- 
tion  to  4he  .eingabr  faeuii^  a£  ihe  Jiae  is 
italips:-^  -     - 
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Far^  I  trasfc  if  an  enemy^  fleet  camo  yonder  rocmd  by 
the  hill,  ^^  .^  «.      •  <•       .  .      r 

And  the  nnhini^  battIe-f)oH  eang  from  the  three- 

deeker  out  of  the  fbam. 
(That  last  is  a  good  line) — 
Tkai  ihe  tmooik^aeed,  tmibnoted  rague,  toould  lectp 

from  kit  eoutUer  and  tiU, 
And  strike,  if  he  oonld,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating 

yard-wand,  hotne. 

LuminoTis  and  cogejit.  Tradespeople  have  to 
leave  off  giving  snort  medmire  !n  ril)botis>  and 
mixing  vitriol  wit^  gi|i,  in  time  of  w^,  |)ecau86 
they  Have  to  rash  out  anj  atibck  tlie  common 
P>0  y^i^  fhoir  yard-wands  and  synhons*  Pjplj 
we  object  to  tbe  p&rionality.  ^'  l^addin^'!  maj 
lie  fidr  gpme,  ^u|;  if  a  linen-draper  and  hosier 
cannot  bave  a  smop^&ce and  a  Bnu}>-nose  wi^- 
out  being  qalled  ^  "  rogue!'  by  the  Poet  Jiaureate, 
iipollo  is  no  gentleman,  jEor  all  his  spice^  lock^ 
and  hi9  aa^tooi^atic  i>onne^ons. 

Tnb»  family  sqre  coining  hack  to  |he  "fLBJi,  and 
wi^  tti0in  M&pdf  tiie  hero's  playmate  iJx  old 
tiine»: — 

I  have  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  the  lingQlar 
beauty  of  Hand; 
I  plajred  with  the  girl  when  achil4f  she  pronuaed  ^Jien 
'    tobeftur. ' 

Hand,  with  her  ventimms  elimbings,  and  tumbles,  and 
difldiah  eaoapee—  '  ^ 

Ifaud,  the  delight  of  t^  viVage,  the  rinf^  joy  of 
theHall-^ 
Maud,  with  her  sweet  purse-month  when  my  &ther 
"'     danffled  fhe  grape^ '    ' 
Maud,'  rae  beloved  dt  my  mother,  the  moon-fiioed 
'    dadfng  of  idL '       ^ 

What  ii  she  now  t    My  dreann  are  bad.   She  may  bring 
me  a  corse,  fte. 

Maud  passes  in  her  carriage,  pale  vnfb.  travel, 
with  downcast  eyes,  unseen,  and  is  fbond  ''  per- 
fectly heaiiiifiil  "  but  insipid;  all  hut  the 
"least  litQe  delicate  aquiline  curve  ill  a  sen- 
sitive nose,'?  ^om  which  the  herb  escapes 
'' heart-free,  yith  the  least  little  touch  of  the 
spleen."  '  Tina  is  a  true  touoh  of  natuie.  No 
love  so  deadly,  we  helleVe,  as  that  l^hich'  begins 
in  *'  the  least  little 'touch  of  tie  splten.** 

But' t6e'*'d6ld  and  cle^-cut 'Ihce*'  avenges 
itself.  It  haunts  hiin  at  night,  and  rouses  him 
in  the  c61d  dawn  to  pace  his  garden.  '  Ite 
choice  of  words  in  this  passage  is  noticeable, 
and  at  onoe  si%geBts  that  Maud  is  eventually 
to  die :—    '   "      •  "^  "  '  '        • 

Pale  with  the  golden  beam  of  an  eyelash  dead  on  the 

cheek, 
Passionlta,  paie,  cold  face,  star-sweet  on    a  ghom 

profommd.  .  i  .  .  . 
Oromng,  and  fadinff,  and  ffrowing  ttpon  me  wUkout  a 

sound. 
Luminous,  gem-Jike,  ghost-Itke,  death-like,  half  the  night 

•  long.  -      .'    •»  •  f  •.  .    • 

Growing;  and  fading,  and  growing,  till  I  conld  bear  it  no 

$Ht  {Lrose;  and  .aU  |>y  myself  in  my  Qwn  ^or)];  garden 

Jj.stenmg  now  to  the  tide  in  its  brond  flan?,  shinwrcckinc 
■"   'roar,     '*  t     ;j:  .  ^    •  .o  -     a    .;i    r'      ^'  ■     ..  .,? 

^of/t<y  the-fccrejim  of  a  madden'd  beach  dragged  down 
•  •'   By  llie  frnye^*'  '-     -     -  -      •    «-*  .•  ,.    '  ^ 


Walk'd  in  a  wintry  wind  by  a  ghasUjf  glimmer  and 

'ibrced,  '  *  '         ■ 

Hie  Mmng  daffodil  dead^  and  Orion  hut  in  his  grave. 

We  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  last  couplet 
again.    •• 

The  hero  cannot  get  rid  of  Hand.  She  haunts 
hiiA,  though  he  does  not  like  to  confbss  it.  His 
*'  spleen'!  explodes  in  a  hur^tof  cynicism  and  an 
imprecation  upon  himself,  if  he  should  &11  in 
love  with  the  insipid  beauty.  But  it  is  to6  late ! 
The  thing  is  done.  His  *  ibind  had  commended 
that  reflex  process  which  betrays  a  smouldering 
inischief  at  the  heart':—        '        '   '  ^     '' 

And  up  in  the  high  Hall-garden  I  see  her  pass  like  a 

light; 
Qnt^  sorrow  seize  me,  if  ever  that  light  be  my  leading 

rtarj* 
When  have  I  bow'd  to  her  fiither,  the  wrinkled  head  of 

the  race  ? 
I   met  her  aoroad  with  her  brother,  but  not  to  her 

brother  I  bow.'d;  -  =         " 

I  bow'd  to  luA  kdy  flSster,  aa  she  rode  by  on  the  moor. 
But  the  iSte  6t  a  fooHrii  pride  flashfd  over  her  b^atifnl 
'      ftde.  • 
Q  child,  you  wrong  your  beauty,  believe  it,  in  being  so 

'  "proud;               * 
Your'  fhther  has  wealth  wefl-gotten,  and  I  am  nameleBs 
'aiidpoor.  '  '    '  •     •  '    .   'K*        «  .  • 

I  keep  but  a  man  and  a  maid,  ever  ready  to  slander 

fltad  steal; 
I  kndfw  it,  and  smile  s  hardset  smile^  like  a  Stoic,  or  like 
A  wiser  epSeurean,  and  let  the  world  have  its  way. 
For  nature  is  one  with  rapine^  a  harm  no  prcadier  can 

heal: 
The  m&yflv  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  i  s 

speared  by  the  shrike,  ' 

And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  alt  la  a  world  of 

plmidflr  and  prey. 

We  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pride,  and  ^auty  fidr  in 
her  flower; 

Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  moved  by  an  unseen  hand 
at  a  game, 

l%at  pushes  ua  oflT  from  the  board,  and  others  ever  suc- 
ceed? 

Ah  yet,  we  cannot  be  kind  to  each  oUier  here  ^  an  hour ; 

We  whisper,  and  nint,  and  chuckle,  and  grin  at  a  bro- 
ther's shame; 

Howevet  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a  fittle  breed. 
•  *  #■'*'• 

Shall  I  weep,  if  a  Poland  fidl?  sbaU  I  shriek  if  a  Hun- 
gai^fiUP  .        c      .    . 

Or  an  ti&nt  dviliaation  be  ruled  with  rod  or  with  knout? 

I  blive  no^  made  the  world,  and  ]9e  that  made  it  will 
guide. 

A  heart  really  at  war  with  all  things,  and 
jtrying  to  set  up  a  sham-phSlosophical  trace  is, 
of  courso,  peculiarly  open  to  the  influences  of 
quiet,  unobtrusive  becmty.  ''Be  mine,"  says 
otir  fltiend — 

Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet  woodland  ways. 
Where  if  I  cannot  be  gay  let  a  paarfoilless  peace' be  my 
lot. 

But  a  few  couplets  onward,  we  discover  that 
he  has  ^tually  gone  so  fkr  as  to  speculate  upon 
Maud's  capacity  for  wifehood,  and  upon  tho 
cjiances  of  his  meeting  her  again.  Nothing 
could' possiblv  Jiaye  hapgenod  betler  adapted  to 
clench  his  ouiding  pas^iou  tliaa  Jthat  Jlaiid 
should  have  ^^(IjLnp^  f ^&?d1^2[  ^^  J^9F-    ^^^ 


5ft6, 
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can  he  now  foi^get  beii  ^.  'Woanded  pado  is 
peip^siall|^]H>ldmg<>tt|i'4ier.i]iiHg9^  -^e  shy, 
interrogative  Love  whoso  ffeth^r  was  Spleen,  and 
every  houi^  iiid  fHonght  of  the  day  must  end 
with  Maud: — 

And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cratl  madoett  of 

love. 
The  hoqej^  o£ pouon-Jhwert,  and  all  the  measorelen  iU. 
Ah,  Maad,  yon  milt- white  fawn,  you  are  all  unmeet  for  a 

Your  mother  is  mtOe  i»  ketffri^e  -as  her  image  in  marblb 

ahove; 
Your  father  is  e^^  in  IiQodon,  you  wander  about  at 

vow  will ; 
You  have  but  fed  on  t^i^  roa^  a«d  lam  m  the  lilies  of 

^««    ... 
This  is  ^aJAteifeotiog  veVM.    Tiieve  is  admira- 
tion of  MaudneaflAyBpproftohing  adoration  j  she 
is  almtestr    -^ '  "      • 

^  too  sweet  and  good 
i.i?  t  <  .'  F«^li«nti«anata]^«di%food. 
Mi«fe-4spl^4hai'ftAriiioflieri«  dead.  Thew 
is  self-congratulation  (unconsoious)  ftat  her 
father  is  in  Londoa^  «id  &at  she  wanders  about 
at  her  will — ^wMch,-  bf  c6urB6,  makes  his  chances 
of  another  and  f  faiore  favourable  ?)  encounter 
the  greater.  And,  tho^gh  the  hero  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  eschew.  **', the  |?ww;i;/^«<^W  of  love, 
he  decides  (unconsciously)  that  tiliat  resolution 
cannot  apply.  ;t«t  Maud  heoftitte.  she  has  fed  on 
ro^^^d^tviaQQ.lilifkS^whioh  ase  Mo^poiflonr 


^.Tie_Aiar^sl,«l€pj^  jreveids  itself  propheti- 
cally iiji  the  fifth  section^  where  Mftud  is  heard 
in  ihehali-garden :— ,.   ; ' , .. 

I»the  happy  ttorning  of  life  and  of  May, 
A  f  /^NBteirr^i9fla'tfaalb(!abaMe  artay, 
IMiy  imitearl  aiMLxw^  m  haoKl, 
March  with  hapnari  and  bogle,  and  fify^ 
To  the  deatbw  fot  thtir  nativ«  land, 
till  the  loy«»M[fer  ifowf^  he  %  lott  jbefore  this)— 

;  cbtild  Weep  fbr  a  time  so  soroUd  and  meaoi 

Afid  'hijttii^f  no  languid  and  base ; 
and  fall  befftp^ter,  feet,,  asid.  adore 

Not  her,  jr)|o  mmMmfma^  not  kted, 
IMrhd^^iAot.h^,  t)vt<«  voloe. 
In  the  Sixth  Section/ We  learn  that  Maud 
has  met  him  aM  imadfi.  him  am,ends;  and  he 
gets  up  tba  neit  m^oniio^  idut  of  httBKmr  with 
the  weatli^  beeaose  it . looks  lika^wei.  Tery 
probably  the  country  might  want  fain,  but  if  it 
should 'tee  showery,  the  Kiy-fed  beauty  would 
not  venture  out,  and  that  is  what  he  is  yeai?iing 
for,  though  he  does  not  plead  guflty^to  it.  We 
perceive  at  once,  that  ha  is  veiy  uncamfiartable 
and  feverish^  sand  likely  to  make  a  poor  bn^ak- 
fast : — 

Morning  ai^ises,  stormy  and  pale, 
mo'sim,  txrt  a  wanniah  glare 
Ift  ftld^tipott  fbld  of  huelesa  dood. 
And  Mie  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  bow*d, 
Canght  and  cnfPd  by  the  gale ; 
I^hdd/afidedU  would  Be  fair. 
"Whom  'but' Maud/'  says  he,  pretending  to 
hunaelJC  to  be  vqry  xofuchr  astosiihM  :*-^ 
Whoa^4M|I^JIia«dt]iMldr.2  «M^ 
^','iW.9HfH.?^lM»tk^e,faitt«kb«ra!#     


Oa  the  bloiMm'd  gaM  «nda 
,,  At.th^  ho^  of  the  viUagqjftreet/ 
whom  but  Maud  stionld  I  meet ? 
And  she  tonch'd  my  hand  wjUi  a  snffle'so  ifireet, 
She  maAd  ras  divine  Amends  • 

'    ¥oi  a^isoosbu^  vtib  n\Narn»dt       r    . 
And  thw  a  deOeate  anaxk 
Of  gbwing  ai4  growing  ligh^ 
Thro'  the  Uvelong  hours  of  the  dark. 
Kept  itself  warm  in  the  heart  of  my  dr«ams^ 
Ready  to  burst  in  a  coloured  Hame ; 
Till  at  last,  when  ^  taoming  came 
In  a  doud,  it  fiided»  and  ceema 
But  an  ashen-grty  ddighk  '- 
This  is  a  beautiM  venie,  and  the  fUJ&as  of  his 
"  glowing  and  growing"  joy  into  (i«'«^-grey 
indistinctness,  as  momitig  advancedt  is  troe  to 
nature.      Not   yet,   the   "  sober    cecteinty  of 
waking  bliss  is  his—"    Faint»  suUeot^  doubts 
whether  Maud  might  not  be  '*  wecrbig  a  mm 
of  some  coquettish  deoett "  difltoi^b  hitt/and  tiie 
dandy  brother  is  introduced  In  eomelitieBwfaicii, 
as  they  are  not  poetry,  wefhink  miglil  he  pro- 
duced without  the  rhythm,  thus,  and  Ioq):  just  as 
well:— 

What  if  though  her  eye  seemed  foil  of  a  kM  mtat 
to  me;  what  if  that  dandv<4eBpot-rbe>-4hat  jewelled 
mass  of  millinery,  that  oiled  and  corled  A«iyriin  Bill, 
smelling  of  musk  and  inaolena^  hec  bpattMT*  ^^<xn  wlm 
I  keep  aloof— and  so  on.  .       .  <  , 

'  Maud,  however,  goes  to  the  village  churchy 
and  there  are  meeting  eyes,  bltii^ng,  vA  palpi- 
tations. Then,  as  the  lover  is  wtJUi^,  "a  mile 
from  the  shore,"  Hand,  tiding  with  fo* bother, 
and  a  new  oomer  in  tihe  shape  of  a  ^  lii^&ced 
lord,"  waves  her  hand  to  him.  But  ^^^t  thii 
lord?    Ah! 

has  he  found  niy  Jewel  buti 

And  what  then  ? ..    . 

BUthe  would  hv  bfothef^a  MoS^ImM  he ; 
tfirad  eenld  be  gvaooaa  toq^  no  4oid4' 
To  a  lord^  a  captain,  a  paddad  ahaps^ 
A  bought  commission,  a  yfKL&i  fao^ 
A  rabmt  obouth  that  is  ever  agaper- 
Bought?    What  iaitheeamiotl^y^  : 
And,  tihflreibse^^tottticrperKMiat^  hsn^ 
Sidc^flMk  to  theheavt  of  IHcv  m  i 
tHiese  Hues  ane  not  poetiyv  awr  are  tfaef  triMy 
of  Tennyson  in  pomt  and  f<»o&    Muc^Jas^^liv 
following    almost   vulgar    vilifioatum  of  3Cr. 
Bright: —  •' 

Last  week  came  one  to  the  country  town, ,    . 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  diown. 
And  play  the  same  of  the  despot  kings,^— 
Tho'  the  State  has  done  it,  and  thrioe  m  wtSi : 
This  broad-hrim^d  hawker  of  holy  thin^ 
Whose  ear  ie  stuffed  wUk  hie  cotton^  aadxing* 
Bven  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  Ua  peoc^- 
This  huckster  put  down  war ! 
This  is  a  sad  artistio  blunder,  and  vevesk  Ae 
lactitious  excitement  vnder  wiiidi  Mr.  l^cmqr* 
fson  wrote.    It  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  gnoe 
of  poetiy,  and  simply  an  echo  of  thecosiseltfid- 
ing  articles  of  a  ''ribald  press."    Ve  hate 
only  an  imperfect  qrmpathy  wilb  yjr.  Bright, 
but   he    has  been   ooosistQatj,    he,. hip. ^ 
us  mudi  truth  tiifit  it  heiiffi^r^iJ^  ktA 
though    we.  have   oot  Jbeade4i«it? tm  ^ 
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moral  oonrage  entitleir  him  i6  the '  reispeeir  of 
candid  mindB.  We  heartily' grl^Ve  over  the 
passage  we^have  quoted. 

In  seotionB  11  and  12  of  the  poem,  there^is 
decided  progress  mad^  We  are  delighted  with 
the  simple,  happj  triumph  of  these  verses, 
which  tell  their  own  stoiy.  How  sweetly  naive 
the  lover's  surprise  at  Maud's  dignified  way  of 
taking  his  first  endearment ! 

Birds  in  the  faigh  HsU«gMrdeii, 

When  twil^  WW  faJlmg^ 
Mftod,  Maad,  Maud,  Maqd, 
.    Tha^  wars  oiyiBg  aiMl  oatting. 
,  Wtoa  WM  Mftud?    la  oar  wood » 

An^  I,  who  else,  was  wUh  her, 
Oatherinfl;  woodUad  llliei, 

HftitLM  blow  together. 
Birds  in  oar  wood  sanf:* 
'    Bingiqg  thro' die  TsUajn, 
.Ma»d  is  hen,  here,  here» 

In  ampng  the  lilies* 

■     1  kias*d  hef  slender  haod^ 
,   .         Sh9  took  the  kiiSMdiie^; 
'  Maud  U  not  Meventeem, 

But  gheiitaU  and  Hately. 

■  ^     I'to  erf  otit  on  pride 

'*   -    Who  have  won  her  fhronrt 

'O  M dud  were  sure  of  hearen 

'       If  lowlitteas  eottld  save  her. 

I  know  the  way  she  went 
'  Home  with  her  fl[iaiden  posy, 
.  ftar  her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows, 
AjQd  leil  the  daisies  rosy. 

.        Bird4  ill  the  hifj^  HaU'gafden 

Were  cnring  and  caUinic  to  her. 
Where  is  Maud,  Hand,  Maad, 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 

Look,  a  horse  at  the  door, 

And  little  King  Charles  is  snarling; 
Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor, 
Yo«  avsaot  her  dariiai^ 
In  Seotioti  13,  the  lorer  is  '^soomed "  by  the 
brother,  with  whom  he  longs  to  be  Mends,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  whatever  and  whoever 
belonged  to  ICaod  must  be  beautiful  and  love- 
able  in  biA  eyifisw    In  Seetion  14,  there  is  some 
very  pretty  'poetzy,  and  the  presentiment  of 
Hmd'a  dedh  raappears.    The  lover  stands  in 
her  ^Kdeoot  oflrosesc^-^ 
MandTs  own  little  oak-room, 
Which  Mand,  like  a  precinos  stone. 
Sat  in  the  heart  of  the  canren  gloom, 
lights  with  herself,  when  alone 

She  sits  by  her  music  and  books. 

I  thoQght  as  I  stood,  if  a  hand,  as  white 

As  ocean-foam  in  the  moon,  were  laid 

On  the  haro  of  the  window,  and  my  Delight 

Had*  sndaen  desire,  like  a  glorious  ghost,  to  glide, 

I^ike  a  beam  of  the  seventh  Heaven  down  to  my  side, 

There  were  bat  a  step  to  be  made    .... 

Bbt  I'loAad,  and  rooad,  aU  roirad  the  boasel  behM 

The  ilBath-fWhiiecartaiii  drawn  i 

j^elt  a  horror  over  me  creep 

Kn^  that  the  death-white  curtain  meant  but  sleep, 
Te»  I  shuddered,  and  thought  like  a  fool  of  the  sleep 
>  <of-t>ieath. 

'  fiMMsn  14  we  give  entire,  and  beg  to  suggest 
that'  it-bei  set  to  musio  in  the  form  of  a  gjee  :— 
'  ^Ho  dark'a  mfnd  within  me  dwells, 
-'    iAlldlHak«iayMlfs«olievirc!ieer, 


That  If  I  be  dear  to  soma  oiiedw,' 
Then  aameona  else  may  haiB  mnioh  to  Imti 

Bat  if  I  be  dear  to  aome  one  else, 
Then  I  should  be  to  myself  more  dear. 

Shall  r  not  take  care  of  all  that  I  tliink. 

Tea,  ev*n  of  wretched  meat  and  drink. 

If  I  be  dear. 

If  I  be  dear  to  some  one  eke? 

In  Section  15,  the  brother  goes  out  of  town« 
and  the  "  I  love  y<m — hve  y<ni  me  f  "  has  to  be 
spoken  and  answered  in  terns  :*- 

0,  this  U  the  day! 

O,  beeutSftil  creature  I    What  am  I, 

That  I  dare  to  look  her  way; 

Tlunk  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet. 

Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breast, 

And  dream  of  her  beantrf  with  tender  dread. 

From  the  delicate  Arab  aroh  of  faerfed^ 

To  the  grace  that  bright  and  light  as  the  orest . 

Of  a  peacock  siU  on  to  shining  head ." 

After,  an  interlude,  whioh  leminds  lus  of  the 
nigger  song,  ''Danoe^  boatmen,  danee!"*-4ierB 
are  two  verses : — 

tnutheredaumdaaoe 

By  his  red  cedar  tree,. 
And  the  red  man's  balN^ 

Leap  beyond  the  sea. 

Bosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 

Roses  are  her  dieeks. 

And  a  ran  her  inoalh ! 

we  are  given  to  understand  that  these  happy 

souls  are  pledged,  and  are  presented  with  tWo 

or  three  pages  of  exquiritely  beautifol  writing : — 

I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  Mend, 

There  is  none  like  her,  none 

•  •  •  • 

Here  will  I  lie^  while  these  long  bmaohas  sway. 

And  yon  fidr  stars  that  ciown  a  happy  day, 

Qo  in  and  out,  es  If  at  merry  play, 

Who  am  BO  nwre  so  all  forlorn. 

As  when  it  seem'd  ftr  better  to  be  hosQ 

To  labour  and  the  mattock-hardened  hand. 

Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to  nndersUnd 

A  sad  astrology,  the  foundless  plan 

That  makes  you  tyrants  in  yoor  war  ikies, 

Innumerahls^  pitUMs,  pttmileaB  ^ea. 

Cold  fires,  yet  with  power  to  bora  and  brand 

His  nothingness  into  man. 

But  now  shine  on,  and  what  care  I, 

Who  in  thb  stormy  gulf  have  found  a  pearl. 

The  CGOttter-oharm  of  space  and  hoHow  sky. 

And  do  aooept  my  madness,  and  would  die 

To  save  fima  seme  slight  shame  eoe  simple  giri. 

Would  die,  ibr  snllea-seemuig  Death  may  give 

More  life  to  Love  than  is  or  ever  was. 

In  our  low  world,  where  yet  tis  sweet  to  live. 

Let  no  one  ask  me  how  It  came  to  pass ; 

It  seams  that  I  am  hapinr,  that  to  me 

A  livelier  emerald  twinklea  in  the  grasi» 

A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 

Nor  die,  but  live  a  life  of  truest  breath. 

And  teach  true  life,  to  fight  with  mortal  wrongs. 

O  why  should  Love,  like  men  in  drinking  songi^ 

Spice  his  lair  banquet  with  the  dust  of  death  ? 

itake  answer,  Maud  my  bliss, 

Maud  made  my  Maud,  by  that  long  lover's  kios^ 

Life  of  my  life,  wilt  thoa  not  answer  this? 

The  dosky  strun  of  Death  innoven  here 

With  dear  Lovi'a  tie^  makesLove  hhnself  more  dear  f 

la  that  enehantad  asosnOBly  the  sireQ**^— 

We  do  not  like  to  put  the  ^only^  in  italioii 


B94^e  ^Afl>s. 


but  let  your  heart  tff^ck  jrou  hoyr  to  opphssiae 
it ;  qa  it  wonld  be  emphanaed  by  a  soul  orowsy 
with  excess  of  happiness.  After  the  storm  and 
transport  of  affection  that  has  rent  the  veil  and 
disclosed  the  ^hekinah  ''whose  temple  is  all 
spaoe,  whose  dwelling,  earth,  s^,  skies,"  a 
celestial  cahn  descends  npon  these  two  souls. 
The  maiden  is  alrea^  ^^lo^Pi  and  the  loyer 
^nki^  of  her  with  a  joy  which  has  eve^  a 
degree  of  melancholy  ifi  its  placjdit^.  !Pie 
highest  deyelopment  of  JAh,  which  is  Love, 
must  ''spioe  its  banquet  witk  the  dust  of 
death":— 

I«  that  enchanted  moan  only  t)ie  swell 
Of  the  long  waves  *i|iat  poH  in  yonder  hay  ? 
And  bark  the  clock  within,  the  aWex  kneU 
Of  twdve  Bweet  hours'that  parsed  iii  bndal  white, 
And  died  to  Jire,  long  as  mV  ptilses  play  ;— 
Bat  now,  by  this,  sit  love  has  doeea  het  aght, 
j&nd  givaD  ftJie  death  her  bsnd,  and  stolen  away 

;  -To  dmmfol  ^fLBtm  wbe;^  footless  hod^  (jL^y^ 
Among  the  fragments  of  the  golden  day. 
May  nothing  there  her  maiden  grace  amight ! 
Bear  heart»  I  feidwit^  tiiee  the  drowsy  spell. 
Ky  h«id«  to  bd,  mj  evishiiore  delight, 
My  own  hearfPk  Own  and  ownest  Ojnr,  iarewell. 
It  is  bat  for  a  little  space  I  go : 
And  ye,  meanwhile,  fia  over'moon  and  fell. 
Beat  to  the  noise^ite  mun6  of  the  flight  I 
Has  oar  whole  earth  ^e  nearer  to  &e  glow 
Of  yoor  soft'splendows  that  yote  look  so  bright  f 

.  Ihtkre  Qjiunbed  liefrer  out  of  lonely  Pell. 
Beat^  liap'p/s£ai*s,'timihg  with  things  below, 

^  Btot'wi^  mv  heart  kfaore  blest  ^ah  heM  can  teO, 

'  Bl&t;  bat  m  wMiB  dktk  andek'-earrent  wt>^ 
Thatrseenos  to  draw— 4^q|^  it  shall  not  be  so : 
Let'all>yell,  be  weU. 

Is  not  that  surprisingly  bea,utifiil  ?  Is  not  the 
maroh  of  Ihe  verse  delicately  muffled,  imd  the 
haunting  '*  under-current  woe"  iS^ely  suggested 
all  the  way  through  t  Bead  it  again  and  again, 
till  the  music  has  sunk  into  your  soul  I 

We  have  littie  heart  fbr  what  fdiows,  but  we 
must  conclude  'the  story.  The  '*  Siiltjm"  gives 
a  grand  polil^Qal  dinner  and  ball.  Maud  engages 
to  meet  her  sweetheatrt  (4^  ^ot  s^y  at  this  old 
English  word)  in  the  garden,  and  there  is  some 
very  sweet  poetry  in  this  part  of  th6  poem — 
poetry  of  the  sensuous  ^d,  with  here  and^ere 
an  ecno  of  Edgar  Poe  :— 

Ckmie  into  the  garden,  Ifaod, 

for  the  black  bat,  Aight,  hat  flown, 
Come  into  the  gaiiien,  Matid,  -  ' 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  lOone; 
.  And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 

And  the  ifiask  ofthe  rosea  blown. 
»  .  ♦■      /» 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves. 

And  the  planet  of  Love  Is  oh  Ugh, 
Beginninjg^  to  fkint  in  the  light  that  she  lovc«. 

On  a  "bed  of  daflfodil  tiky; 
To  faint  ui  the  light  of  th6  son  she  loves, 

To  ^nt  In  his  light  and  to  die. 
1  •'    I'  I  ..■ill 

Qaeon  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girla^ 
'  Cofjae  hither,  t)ie  dancers  are  ^one. 
In  gloss  of  satin  an^  glimmer  of  pearly 
Qneen  liji^  and  rose  xn  one  ; 
«  Shine  out,  iittle  ^ead,  smming  over  with  oarls, 

Jo  ihe  /powers  «iid  J>p  .th^iir  ^on  1   , 

Xh^  i>ro^er  ^4  .the  J^b^^sio^  Jof^  #BC0¥9r  ^ 


meeting.  XI^  bf^tbar  uyan^A  fxd  stp]^^  ^ 
lover.  There  is  a  duel,  the!  brof]^er  lGiIls>  tlie 
lover  flies,  Maud  breaks  her  heart  and  dies. 
Part  of  this  is  not  toldi  but  iiitimafed'.  ITe 
have  tlie  fugitive  philosophising  on  a  sea-diell 
upon  the  Breton  coast — being  "in  that  stage  of 
grief  which  precedes  despair,  in  which  the  nund 
bjisies  itself  wit|i  the  merest  trifles,  while  there 
is  a  dull,  dead  pain  at  |ihe  heart.  'VTe  (jnote  the 
unhappy  wretch's  aroiration  for  the  happinesBs  of 
his  absent  darlin^j  necause  there  ia  something 
natural  and  flne  in  its  mSduea  tone-^the  subdued 
tone  so  weU  beooming  a  guilty  man : — 

Comfort  her,  coojftnrt  W,  tSl  thtegs  good» 
While  I  am  ovtt*'thfe  deal'      '     ' " 

Let  me  and  my  pasddliiAe  love  go  far. 

Bat  speak  to  her  all  thin^  holy  and  mgh. 

Whatever  happen  to  me ! 
Me  and  my  lulmifEd  loVe  go  by; 

Bat  come  to  her  waking,  fiad  hear  aakep. 

Powers  of  the  height,  poittefft  of  the  leap. 

And  comfort  her,  ttk^mgh  {  die  I 

The  next  stage  is  Despair,  and  the  oj^ening  of 
the  section  "mil  Jemind  jeadeifj  of  tfie  "Bible  of 
the  twenty-third  and  Wenty-nin,t{i  chapters  of 
Job.     Tennyson  very  often  imiWtew  Bcriptiml 
turns  of  thought  and  expression.     Who  can 
read  parts  of  the  "  Frinbess"  without  ihinkinf 
of  Solomon's  Song  ?     "  0,"  says  the  lowr— 
0,  that  *twere  posdble, 
'    After  lon^  gtief  and  pain. 
To  find  thd  arms  of  nf^tra^  love 
Bound  mp  dnbe  Sgam,  ftc,  te 

A  few  stanzas  onYraxd^  ^i  F^  &^d  tixat  the 
sweet  girl  is  dead. 

Woold  tha  hap^v  apbit  descend 
From  the  realm/ of  ll^t  attd  song. 
In  the  chamber  or  the  streel^ 
As  she  looks  ilbadng  the  bleaH  • 
'Should  X  fear  ;to  OMe(b  my  fxjll3id. 
Or  to  say,  "  forgji(ve  .the  w?wng»'? 
Or  to  asK  her,  "take  me  sweety 
To  the  regions  of  Ay -rest  P'    * 

Tjh;9  ravings  of  tljie  guiljtjr  a;Qd  'b9SW^?4  VP  H^ 
his  madness  we  pass  over.  The  ^5tti  ^ediooi  is 
almost  too  horrible  to  be  read,  a^d-^-f^iallire  bay 
it?— in  questionable  taste.    ^  ' '  ' 

At  the  "time  of  year*'  ^hep,  .the  iwijgcof 
Maud  began  to  haunt  tim— our^^aders  wul  re- 
member the  cpuplet  to  whioh  we  called  their 
attention — ^his  "mood  is  ohacnged/'  not  Tery 
clearly  or  satisfaotoril^,  ;we  jEUnk  :— 

My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  Jhroken  wing, 
Throngh  cells  of  madness*  haaata  of  horror  and  iear. 
That  I  came  to  be  grateftil  at  last  fdr  a  little  thing; 
1^  mood  is  changed,  for  it  feU  at  a  time  of  irefr    ' 
V^enthe  fkce  of  night  is  fiiir  on  the  dewy  dowii% 


Whim  tie  A 

And  the  starry  Gemini  hang  Ito  glorioDS  cfo^nitf 

Over  OrUnCf  gravp  low  down  in  t£e  West, 

That  fike  a  edlcnt  lightning  mider  &e  stan^ 

She  seemed  to  dSvideln  aldream  frank  band  of  tbeblcst> 

And  spoke  of  a  hope  for  a  world  in  the  coming  wars— 

"  And  in  tiiat  hope,  dear  no), Je^  tvoiijbfe  )iava  r«it» 

Knowuiff  I^rry  fQr,thbe7'  and  pj^»Jbe^jlo|fac% 

2U  he  glowed  liko  si  niddy  ^ield  on  the  LiOH^abrei^- 

What  foUoTjT^  ^QQs  noji  i^ofi^  H^ir^  * 


XHS  £iTH  OF 
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ind  M  monyM  i!an  on,  imd  rumoor  of  battle  ipwf, 
"  It  is  iiou3,  it  IB  time,  0,  passionate  heart/'  said  I 
(For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be  pure  and  true), 
"  It  is  time,  O  passionate  heart  and  morbid  eye. 
That  old  hysterical,  mock  disease,  should  die !" 

The  mood  in  which  the  vision  of  Maud  left  the 
bereave4  Ipver  was  a  wholesome,  holy  mood, 
89  far  ()s  appears;  and  what,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
vhatwas  the  "old  hysterical  mock  disease"? 
Could  a  poet  find  no  milder  term  for  a  sacred 
qprrow  Qompounded  of  love,  re^et,  and  ppni- 
tenoe  ?  Are  our  griefs  to  be  called  ugly  names, 
and  bidden  to  "die"?  ^hall  it  be  yours  or 
mine  to  see  that  qut  sorrows  have  noble  issues, 
or  shall  we  measure  them  by  the  almanack, 
and  say,  ad  hhitum,  "  IWe  had  enough  of  that 
—let  it  die — it  i^  a  mock  disease — now,  I'll 
enlist,  or  start  a  newspaper,  or  Ijreed  cattle,  or 
improve  the  gteam-engine"? 

We  think  that  either  the  dos^  of  "IJIaud" 
should  have  been  purely  tragic,  or  tlmt  the 
love  the  hero  bears  her  should  have  been 
Bxade  the  instrument  of  his  complete  moral 
redemption.  !$ut  then,  a  purely  sensuous  love 
could '  ^orl^  oi^t  no  jjian's  redemption.  Had 
Hand  a  bouI  before  she  went  to  heaven?  If 
not,  tow  did  she  get  there  ?  If  phe  had,  vhat 
did'  she  d9  with  it  ?  I'he  part  played  by  love 
as  tg  the  moraU  of  the  poem  is,  vc  humbly 
think,  quijke  incopjmensurate  with  the  space  it 
occupiea  i^  jbhp  mind's  eye.  Hand  is  meant  to 
be  a  yictim  tQ  the  reixibutions  of  modern  civili- 
^^0^ — ^^th^  hero  should  have  been  slain  too,  or 
altogether  rjedeeiAed,  not  made  to  enlist  in  a 
state  of  galvanised  vitality,  calling  a  sacred 
BQXtQyjT  a  mock  disease,  and  "putting it  down." 

Perhaps  there  may,  after  all,  be  a  fymbolical 
drift  in  this  poem,  'sf  hioh  we  have  only  imper- 
fectly apprehended.  For  instance*  does  the  fate 
of  Mavud  typify  the  manner  in  which  the  barba- 
risms of  our  dvilisation  darken  or  slay  the  Beau- 
tiful in  Life  ?  The  question  crossed  our  mind, 
as  lh>i&  the  box  of  9jn  omnibus,  passi^  through 


Btononditey  htok-dUniBy  we  eiatr  ijito  upper 
rooms,  ^h^re  oqaalid,  unsexed  women  were 
sweltering  through  a  loathly  life  that  it  makes 
one  sick  to  think  of. 

We  give  the  closing  couplets  of  **Maud,''  for 
the  sake  of  the  last  beautiful  line.  "  Let  it" 
(the  grief) — 

Let  \\,  go  or  jstay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher  ^ms 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little'lier  lust  of  gold, 
And  bve  of  a  peace  that  iras  fiiU  of  wtongB  nid  shames, 
Horriole,  hatful,  monstrous,  not  to  be  told. 
And  bail  once  more  to  the  baxmer  of  jbattle  voroU'd  1 
Tho'  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  inany  shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  crush'd  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claims, 
Tet  God's  just  doom  shall  ^ap  wree&ed  on  a  giant  liar ; 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  fihall  leap. 
And  shine  in  tibe  sndden  making  of  splend^  names, 
And  nobl^  thought  be  freer  under  the  sup. 
And  the  peart  of  a  people  heat  with  one  desire ; 
For  the  Jong,  bng  canker  of  peace  is  over  and  done. 
And  now,  Ijy  the  side  c^  the  Black  and  the  Bfltic  deep. 
And  deathfdi-grinning  mouths  of  the  fortren,  flabies' 
2^  hloodrred  hlonom  qf  war,  vi^  a  hearf  qfflre. 

We  have  no  space  to  ^eak  of  the  remainder 
of  the  volume.  Gfhe  Piike's  Ode  is  well  known, 
with  its  solemn  Titurgical  commencement, 

Bury  the  Cheat  Puke, 

With  an  empire's  lamentation ; 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 
'  To  lhen(M8e of  the  monxnuigol  a  mighty  nation; 

and  its  imitation  of  the  sixty-third  chapter .  of 
Isaiah  in  the  sixth  stanza — ""V^Hio  is  he  that 
Cometh;  &c/'  The  Idyl  is  worthy  of  Tennyston, 
but  wiu  not  add  to  his  fame.  The  inyooation 
to  Mr.  Maurice,  the  Daisy y  and  the  reuses  headed 
WtU  have  each  a  peculiar  beauty,  hut'thev  hayfc 
neither  of  them  sufficient  pith  to  lead  us  to  say 
of  this  volume  that  it  will  elevate  Tennyson'^ 
status  as  a  poet,  or  extend  his  audience.  ]^or 
the  beauty  and  truth  the  hook  contap0,  we 
would  cheerfolly  and  respectfully  thank 'him,  if 
we  knew  how ;  and  he  bets  a  place  in  our  ^JOTecr 
tio^s  not  to  he  disturhcd  hy  such  on  ocbafiio;i9l 
— ^blunder,  we  were  going  to  say — a^  "  Jfaud." 
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A  NOVELETTE — ^BT  THE  AUT^OB  01   "THE  LOVES  OP   AN   APOTHECABT. 


CHAPTEB  XJ. 

HEUESIS. 

iBxci^Mtf).  Ha^ek^t  is  not  dead>  hy,t  sleepeth. 
The  eorpoRQdl  Ridhfurd  is  indeed  Uke  as  the  de- 
ee^sed  and  gone  before ;  and  day  by  day,  in  his 
jsbarper  fefijtures,  in  his  bowed  form,  in  h^  ab* 
«tCE^te4;eye^.^dhambled,  wailing  ^peat^g?:ow3 
more  Jiki^.  Q14  IJinhrellas.  F^qp  his  piiyato 
wmMS^  g^aeoed  hteakfast  ^  diining-^oopi 
it  is  tiiwutyntWo  cftoira,  fqitr  y^rds  of  hafl,  and 
one  landing.  Xwen^-t^o  stairs  does  he  descend, 
m  tb^  Idodi^  doips^o  If^  ^mi  *i^efoiur  yards 


of  ball  does  he  fleet,  thrice  a  day — and  back.  He 
goes  and  reitu^is  like  a  somnanxbole,  ^ilent  and 
sad;  ho  moves  as  if  he  were  the  last  man,  and  al^ 
around  him  a  waste— the  landing  a  little  Sahara; 
;  the  stairs  an  epitome  of  Arabia  the  Stony.  At 
'  his  table  he  speaks  less  and  less,  always  yf}.\h  an 
occupied  mind,  but  always  with  a  kind  and 
touching  voice.  He  is  never  J^own  to  .Ihink 
that  he  wiU  take  a  li;tUe  inore'§£iuce,  troj^bles 
nobody  to  pass  th^  salt,  ^d  ,oftan,  when  ho  has 
ea^  his  bit  of  4^sh,  ^nakes  dicse  of  his  bread, 
jaor.  ^A»  A>r  mcgre  ihe  .voi;ld  ^S^ox^, 
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9atBiQh9id..l(a])ply'«  aad  mind  is,  ia 
U/ct,  Hke  a  boy's  whiptop.when  it  **  Bkep&Z'  It 
is  whipped  by  the.  Sisten  Throe ;  and  if  you  were 
to  peer  oloae  into  his  e^es,  jroaniight  see  that  it 
looks  still  only  beoause  it  spuis  BO  swift  and  giddy 
under  the  lash.  Every  inch  of  that  hush  is  a 
remembrance,  a  penalty,  or  a  dread;  and  it  is 
tipped  with  Uie  sure  steel  of  Eetcibution.  I  do 
not  be]ieve,  however,  that  Old  Umbrellas  wished 
that^  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did  lay  any  peti* 
tion  of  wrong  before  the  gates  of  heaven;  and 
as  for  his  blood,  he  took  care  that  it  should  wile 
away  quietly,  so  as  tp  make  no  crying  from  the 
ground.  £ut»  nevertheless,  this  remains — ^as  it 
has. beea said:  every  evil,  whether  of  thought 
or  deed,  as  well  as  every  good,  bears  its  proper 
a^  proportionate  fruit-Hx>inowhere,  somewhere; 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  good  £>rtune  of  Bichard 
Maberly  that  h«  reaped  the  first  harvest  in  this 
li^.  .  f  or^— ao  lik^  a  weed'does  ain  grow — ^there 
^  su^^^^^barvestsisf  ill  yet  to  be  ga^ered 
1^,  eve^  lYhe^  the  lull  penalty  of  his  original 
gui).t  tx>wfu^/  hi&  brother  mi  Chfurlptte  is  paid : 
fnd  the  d^  <m  which  that  aecount  ia  to  be 
setUed  is  very,  near  at  hand.  What  as  to 
Aurelie?  Suppose  we  accept  Charles's  explana- 
tioE  of  his  origin  for,  actual  truth*-*that  the 
4f^vilj,.Qi;,6Qme4evilisb  ebanee,  did  drop  him  in 
(XkL  U<mbreUa's  way,  to  be  eherished  as  his 
avenger  in.  time  to  come^^a^d,  therefore,  that 
Si^iMd  ICab^J^  is  l^Q^  T^^nsible  for  kia.  aber- 
£sifon^-->4urelie's  lemsa^. .  And  it  will  be  well 
if  her  husbend^fi  ppusoienoe  refuses  to  bear  any 
p^  of  h^  guilt  by  and.  by;  for  he  did  her  a 
^tal  yrrong  when  he  married  her;  and,  little  as 
1^  guess^  it  lAt  the  time,  in  that  one  act  he 
bjQgw  his  own  punishn^ent,  initiated  her  de- 
stniotion«  and  sowed  the  seed  of  new  remorse. 
;^  But  I  fear  that  f^  to  this  point  of  his  history 
1^  n^ust  p&ty  Bicba]4  Maberly  too.  If  he  did 
zmucry  Aur^iO}^  knowing  well  that  there  were 
giq^t  disfMidties  betyreen  the  contracted  parties, 
$is3aai<otiv0;|Vias  not  so  bad.  She  was  the  child 
of  Hb^  mas,  Y[hOf  having  made  his  (Mabezly's) 
£>rtu4e,  himself  died  poor.  She  was  an  orphan, 
without  ftienda.  or  money;  the  way  of  life  is 
(Bet  wi&  maOT  snares,  the  fable  of  the  Fowler 
— 1  think  irs  the  fable  of  the  Fowler — is 
VfSiified  every  day,  and  Sichard  Maberly  had 
eooasioa>  to  discover  before  Longfellow,  that 
Xouthis 

-rabls  to  cpmpvebend  but  ilowly 
llie  things  that  are  holy  and  anholj. 

He  had,  indeed,  no  right  to  inflict  upon  her  the 
gloom  of  hia  own .  past  transgressions;  ahe  h^d 
done  nothing  that  her  happiness  also  should  be 
saorificed,  to  atone  for  his  guilty  love  of  another 
Kfoman — that,  year  in  and  year  out^  her  ardent 
youth  should  be  kept  frojten  in  the  cold  shadow 
oii  his  remorse^  encompassed  by  the  dreary  con- 
8GiG(nce«strickeQ  sijenjpe  of  his  houae,  where  the 
clocks  ticked. loud  send  imperious,  and  every 
other  sonnd.  anocumhed.  But  for  the  veiy 
jrenrorae  of  his  hearty  for  the  very  lowneas  of 


his  house,  I  am  afraid  we  must  forgive  him  a 
little  and  pity  him  a  little  more.  BCe  waa  him*' 
self  so  punished  in  them,  so  absorbed  in  them, 
that  he  had  Ujever  lifted  his  head  to  look  beyond. 
He  neither  saw  Aurelie's  troubles  nor  guessed  at 
her  temptations ;  he  did  not  dream  that  -fhs  could 
be  brought  within  the  clouds  that  surxoonded 
him,  and  lose  her  way  too;  he  never  even 
dreamed  that  she  was  unhappjr  at  .all,  or  had 
any  reason  to  be  discontented  in  that  state  of 
life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her.  Oa 
the  contrary,  he  sometimes,  in  his  aad  way, 
looked  out  upon  her  life  as  on  a  pLeasant 
prospect;  he  thought  how  lu^py  ahe  was,  movisg 
along  her  quiet  paths,  at  peace-** 

Sequestered  in  a  calm  rstreat 

Erom  winds  that  blow,  and  rains  that  beat; — 

and  with  a  glance  at  Charlotte,  driven  on  alone 
across  the  wild  moor ;  he  was  only  too  gjjui  to 
turn  away  from  the  contrast  conjured  up,  and  it 
was  a  comfort  to  leave  Aurelie  to  pursue  her 
quiet  paths,  at  peace. 

As  time  drew  on,  and  the  events  laat  described 
took  place,  the  dangers  of  the  situation  deepened, 
.Since  that  critical  evening  when  Bichard  Ua- 
berly,  falling  back  upon  ^  derni&r  rMfort  of 
parents  and  guardians,  gave  Charles  14s  difir 
change,  he  retired  stUl  further  within  hia  o^i 
little  world,  and  there  |endured  in  secret,  as  he 
thought.  Every  day  he  looked  for  the  retain 
of  a  contrite  son ;  but  the  evening  dofjed,  and 
the  contrite  son  never  came.  Every  night  bs 
fed  his  hungering  heart  with  hopes,  e^k^ecti* 
tions,  and  pleasant  imaginings ;  but  ^o  mora* 
ing  never  dawned  wiUiout  showing  Him  how 
vain  the^r  were.  Day  after  dav  waa  bt^e^^ 
and  the  night  blank  and  inexorable. 

But  since  that  same  critic«d  evening  iMtrr^lCs* 
berly's  visits  to  Islington  hwre  been  mo^  fre« 
quent  At  first  they  happened  not  ^fto^efrthan 
quarter-day;  in  fact,  that  he  mig^t  ppt  bepei; 
suaded  to  make  them  at  shorter  inb^rvals^,  h^ 
marked  a  cross  in  the  almanack  agau^fl  t)^J|a«t 
Sunday  in  eveiy  third  month;  fni4  tbepcefiv^ 
ward  they  became  a  sort  of  red-letter  4a^  ^^ 
privileges  not  transferable*  Lolely,  l^pw^^^in 
the  ahiitless  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he  haahro^ 
in  upon  the  vested  interests  of  these  red  ^^ 
right  of  usage  and  aU;  and  the  laat  Smpdqr  i^ 
every  month  has  seen  him  wending  his  way  slow 
toward  Islington. 

What  for?  Not  to  talk  to  Charlotte..  Ihat 
was  not  to  be  desired :  it  tffos  not  desired.  Bat 
it  occurred  to  Bichaxd  Maberly  that  it  mjght  be 
well  for  each  to  know,  froni  time  to  tixa^  that 
the  other  lived ;  and  I  do  not  say  that  ChAriotte 
herself,  though  her  thoughts  were  now  prattv 
much  divided  between  penitence  an4  thscsad 
fbrtunea  of  her  old  love,  liked,  t^o  thii^k^  i^pig 
some  day  in  that  dim  old  house,  andiipbody  the 
wiser,  perhaps,  till  nobody  kn^w^  wha^e  Id  find 
her  grave.  So  a  great,  quiet  aatiafaqto  lopm^ 
dei«d  in  her  heart  on9^v^i4ng  at  ^ifoiff^  w^ 
she  aaw  a  oeslain  humbled  maarrwulk  vp  ths 
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aiale,  and  &  certain  anlious  &m  iraAiedto  look 
for  an  old-fashioned  bonnet  and  a  for  tippet 
a;mang  the  congregation.  They  were  found. 
Bichard  Maberly  then  chose  a  plaoe  parallel 
with  Charlotte's,  at  the  other  side  of  tiie  aisle ; 
which,  to  Charlotte,  signified  a  great  deal. 
Wherefore  was  their  place  equal  hefore  the  face 
of  the  Lotd  ?  And  how  weU  it  was  that  they 
should  entreat  Hearen  together,  side  by  side; 
and  yet  not  side  by  side^— but  with  the  path  be- 
tween them,  lest  an  angel  should  come  in  and 
cleave  them  separate. 

Charlotte  tamed  thankfdlly  back  to  her  de- 
votions; and  never  before  were  they  so  earnest, 
so  single-minded,  and  unadulterated.  She  did 
not  once  look  round  again  at  the  other  sinner; 
there  was  more  satisfaction  in  only  feeling  that 
he  was  there,  sharing  her  abasement,  praying 
£)r  her  as  she  for  him,  and  both  for  the  in- 
jured dead.  And  to  me,  knowing  their  history, 
it  was  a  very  touching  sight :  Sie  beauty  and 
the  strength  of  youth  passed  away,  the  con- 
suming passions  of  youth  all  burned  out,  and 
eofih  heent  lying  still  under  its  own  pale  ashes. 
Year  after  year  they  used  to  meet  in  this  way, 
and  a  very  good  way  too.  The  crow  set  his 
mark  on  both  their  foreheads ;  Charlotte's  dark 
hair  became  silver-streaked  as  well  as  Sichard's, 
bnt  years  fiiiled  to  waste  the  burden  she  had  to 
bear,  or  to  soften  the  aspect  of  the  past. 

in  l^e  same  manner  Charlotte  made  some 
stealthy  attempt  to  see  her  son,  and  once  or 
twice  succeeded,  at  intervals  of  years.  This 
wafi.not  often  enough  to  enable  her  to  discover 
the  wrong  side  of  his  character, — and  therefore 
she  knew  ndMng  of  it;  for  no  ol^er  com- 
munication but  sndi  as  I  have  mentioned  passed 
betSireen  Cheyne-walk  and  the  merry  htonlet ; 
ain^  if  li^re  had,  Maberly  would  still  have  eon- 
eealed^Clmrles'd  iniquitieB  from  her.  Her  pro- 
'p&AiiftL  of  punisbinent  was  already  heavy, 
fnough/  atid  he  would  not  have  her  to  share  in 
^^rlbit'fe  hiTT)  was  the  greatest  punishment  of  all. 
Btlt,'  dtk'ilie  otherhand,  everything  that  redounded 
to  the  young  man's  credit  Charlotte  was  made 
acqti^t^d  with.  Journals,  reviews,  books, 
ttebtte^  her  &om  town ;  so  that  she  knew  as 
w^  as  the  rest  how  clever  he  was,  and  how 
eburt^  and  esteemed.  But  how  could  she  feel 
any  pide  in  that?  It  is  true  she  read  and  re- 
1  eveiT  scrap  that  related  to  him,  and  carefully 
lenrea  them  all ;  but  she  hardened  her  heart 
ore  ^e  took  up  book  or  paper,  and,  when  she 
teplaeed  it  on  the  pile  it  came  from,  never  failed 
t&  clap  the  big  Bible  on  the  top,  to  keep  t^em 
tSl  down'. 

The  last  Sunday  in  the  month  came  round 
kgain.  It  "was  about  three  weeks  after  Charles 
weni'  «ii^$£ag  away  from  Mrs.  Oakle's  vil- 
lajge(f  and  Marj^  her  labour  of  love  so 
kmBy  *ldfl^;  h^  last  hope  drifting  away,  her 
hk^  bftiken  ^th'  his  broken  oath,  swooned, 
lil^'llitf^  it&btiai]kg,:^;ailt,  Stf^  her  lying 

jm.  Hh  ^'t^i^^ut^oWn^thBt  fell ;  nnd,  what 


with  the  teaction  following  i/poh  the  various 
excitement  of  the  day*— the  sudden  shock  she 
sustained  at  Charles's  mad,  reektes?,  hopelesit 
behaviour*--and  what  with  ihb  fact  that^  in  her 
eagerness  to  save  him  from  frtrther  dishonour, 
she  did  not  care  for  the  cold  dews,  meanwhile, 
that  chilled  her  feet — she  had  to  be  put  to  bed, 
sick  unto  death.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  she  found  strength  to  communicate  wiUx 
Mr.  Mabeily.  She  felt  bound  to  do  so,  ikeeamie 
she  knew  that  her  sudden  and  unexplain^  dis^ 
appearance  would  give  lise  not  only  to  ati  ordi^ 
nary  anxiety,  but  to  a  thousand  painM  sus-* 
picions  beside.  But  what  ceroid  she  toy  t6  'him 
when  he  came  down  posi-haste  to  see  her? 
How  was  she  to  explain  her  journey  tb  Bpping, 
her  sudden  illness,  and  Charles's  absi^ee,  without 
revealing,  his  tmkindness  or  his  shame.  It  was 
a  difficult  thing  to  do;  and 'Mary  could  not 
wholly  sueeeed.  She  would  not  "betray  the 
reasons  which  induced  her  to  go  to  Sppxn^;  she 
put  on  an  indiiferent  fkce,  and  strove  to  mtike  ft 
appear  that  her  visit  was  noticing  extfaordinaxTv 
that  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  wond 
the  coach  was  missed,  and  nothii^  mor^  natural 
than  that  she  should  ccfteh  oold  walking 
on  the  wet  grass.  She  even  fibb^  a  litfle 
oblique  fib  as  to  the  cold  and  the  eomnion^'  and 
said  Charles  warned  her  of  it ;  but  th^,  di!e 
was  so  stupid.  But  cheerfol  as  she  strove  to 
appear  when  awake,  there  was  that  on  her  face 
while  she  slept  which  al  tiie  gras^  in  ,all  thd 
prairies,  even  on  the  very  dewiest  eveniz^;  6f  the 
year,  could  never  have  been  gifilty  of.  Mri 
Maberly  looked,  and  saw  "  Charles  T'^lainl]^ 
written  in  dark  lines  upon  her  forehead,  andhe^ 
lips  as  plainly  ta^nbling  to  the  letters  of  Mi 
name.  Her  master  made  no  inquiry  of  her^  thefe^ 
fore,  as  to  what  had  become  of  him;  hefoiuiidout 
from  the  lips  of  the  Blue  Blttgon  itself  how'  th^ 
young  genneman  went  nuitiching  awfil^  at  M^ 
night  with  nothing  but  his  hat  and  siiekon-^-^^iffif 
hatperchedatthetopof  theoBne,bverhis  shottld^ 
— singing  beautiful,  and  looking  fl!S  if  he  was  a 
sort  of  on  fire ;  and  he  hsid  not  been  seen'in  Chii 
neighbourhood  since.  That  was  w^at  v&oA 
hostess  said ;  and  a  very  orediUe  tale  it  was^  as 
the  listener  knew. 

It  was  plain  to  EichaM  Maberly,  then,  that 
between  Mary's  visit,  her  Qlhess,  and  Chariie^s 
strange  and  sudden  disappearance,,  there  wab 
some  sad  connexion;  and  he  was  the  more  sure 
of  this  because  Hary  kept  a  too-significant  silence 
as  to  Charlie's  going  away.  Haunted,  tiere* 
fore,  by  this  new  anxiety,  wondering  how  fejf 
his  son's  recklessness  had  led  him,  even  fearing 
of  a  morning  to  look  into  his  newspaper,  Ma- 
berly was  glad  when  the  last  Sunday  in  the 
month  came  round  again;  for  there  were  no 
newspapers  on  Sunday,  ai^  in  Hie  evening  he 
would  go  to  IsEngton.  Some  little  calmness, 
some  little  strength  and  hope  forihe  motrow, 
was  always  to  be  brought  away  from  the  church 
there.  -  :    -..-  .      ^   :•    -... ,    . 
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He  stfiufted'tlittt  evbnlii^  earlier  thati  usiial, 
fbr  he  wa&  duller  than  usual.  Thb  ulitiost  th6t 
he  had  feareci  was  fidlitig  trtl^,  there  seemed  no 
edOa^  from  the  puni^hm^nt  that  had  fbllo^ed 
from  his  feril  doings,  and  ho  end  to  it  J  for  the 
evil  itself  "vras  perpetuatfed,  and  pei^petuated  itself 
in  this  yoiing  tiiati,  whbse  eool  must  live  for 
e^r.  The  chhrch  bells  hiad  scarbe  begun  to 
rin^  trhen  the  brother  bf  Old  Umbttell&s  entered 
ttie  ^rch. 

'  *' There  hb  goes,"  said  Aurelie,  when  the  door 
tjlosedafterhim,'*to8eeCharlottedw«?^iliore."  Shfe 
BAt  in  hbr  own  room,  at  the  babk  of  the  house, 
to  listen  fbr  his  going  out;  aiid  for  some  minutes 
had  waited,  pdle  and  still,  for  the  sound  of  his 
fobtsteps  in  the  passage.  The  gdrden  gate 
cilBeked,  and  she  rose  to  go  into  the  fi^nt  room 
06  if  to  wfttoh  him  dotm  the  walk ;  but  she  got 
ho  further  than  the  dolphin  by  th6  door.  There 
^fe  patised ;  a  dark  fehade  passed  over  her  face ; 
'she  sank  upbii  bet  knees,  and  bowed  her  head  in 
th^baby'slittle  so^  qtdlt.  It  wasbut  a  momentary 
weakness,  however.  In  a  strong  shudder  it 
passed  ^way;  sho  got  up  from  her  knees, 
«tretehed  her  hands  towardb  the  door,  dnd  said 
What  Mary  said :  "  Farbwell !"  If  the  tbne 
wad  different,  so  i^^fere  the  ciixjumstanceA ;  yfet 
at  the  momfent  when  the  words  were  uttered,  I 
doubt  Whether  there  wafe  more  anguish  in  due 
IfeArt  Iftan  the  6th©r.  :6ut  it  was  plbasdnter  to 
sete  Mary  Ml  helpless  to  the  floor;  than  to  behold 
thb  still,  cold;  belf-possession  bf  Aurelie. 

Aurelie  -^ras  nia^ifibently  atttred.  Nothing, 
joys  nor  sorrows,  eVer  ind'uced  her  to  h^leot 
the  pWprieties  of  bivilised  Ufe.  tHiether  she  was 
to  eat  alone,  oi*  with  her  alll-engtossed,  nonght- 
obfeervfaig  husband,  or  in  the  mansions  df  the 
ffcekl,  she  ditessed  fot  diiiner  with  the  tome  c&re ; 
but  to-day  ishe  tobk  especial  paijts  to  look  well, 
and  succeeded  to  a  wonder.  Her  persoh  was 
^iagniflcent,  her  tadtb  hefarlyj^ertfect ;  and  when 
did  any  wdman  fidl  to  look  beautiftd  in  het 
wedding-dress,  wheA  put  oh  (as  ih  Aurelie's 
catfe)  for  "  the  first  time  from  that  day  to  this  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  ihy  informant,  wagging  his 
libad  iihpressiviely  at  'every  wotd,  and  marking 
Ms  horror  by  the  infroduction  of  unnecessary 
A's — '*  that  whoman  actually  cfame  down  to 
dinner,  ibat  Vhfe^  day,  in  her  brhidal  dress ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that.  Sir  ?  WhoVhat 
do  you  tiiink  df  thait,  Sir  ?** 

1  thought  there  was  no  jrOsent  occasion  to 
ihvigdrate  thfe  Queen's  English.  The  case  did 
"not  demand  it;  and  the  wedding-dness  might 
be  btherwise  explaiued.  Auilslie  ivdre  it  that 
day ;  she  took  such  extraordinary  pains  to  look 
Jtftt  befit,  with  a  good  instinctrv^e  hope  that  her 
husband  would  notice  it,  and  sdy  the  few  kind 
words  which  at  that  crisis  of  her  fete,  might 
tfdfllbe  to  mend  it  best.  That  Was  the  hSf- 
defined,  scarce-conscious  idea  in  the  woman's 
mind,  and  it  only  became  more  defihife,  she  be- 
'came  quite  conscious  of  it,  only  as  Ae  saw  it 
signally  defeated.    Mr.  Maberly  came  out  of  his 


abstractibn  t&  make  a  fewfbroed  r^mteh^dte 
his  dinner,  ahd  took  no  taore  notice  <i  kxmW% 
appearance  than  H  all  wombn  had  l<K)k6d  )u8t«ft 
frohi  the  foundation  of  thb  World. 

Aurelie,  liierefote,  looked  back  ft*  the  but 
tithe  upon  the  path  she  was  about  to  quit.  IHiM 
fihb  rose  from  the  side  of  the  cradle,  8he  mat  to 
her  dressing-table,  took  th^  jbWels  frottilie^yuur, 
from  her  ears,  from  her  fingers,  pliloed  th^ 
careftilly  ih  their  case,  locked  it,  and  placed  tltt 
key  (m  tho  lid.  Then  ahe  tbok  off  her  hth 
clothes^  replacing  them  with  I!l6  pootieftt  ^t)li 
neatest  ili  her  wardrbbe;  and,  With  hfetlbii 
brushbd  but  as  ^laih  as  her  maid'b,  ^^  irft 
reddy !  Hfer  bonnet  ahd  fehAwl  lAy  <m  the  bed; 
and,  fiftihg  th^^ndow,  she  etat  dotlii  as  to  wilt 
and  listen  fo^  sbmfebddy^d  cbniing. 

The  June  wind  came  eddying  in,  ahd  tnslM 
in  the  curtahi&  of  bal^d  bfed.  'Twis  mtn 
gehtlb  a  rustling,  not  gi^atet  than  06iifllt8&ee 
used  to  make  whenevbr  ^he  i^6kfe,  tod  dftferl- 
buted  her  aimtesb  little  ahhd  among  ^  n^ 
roundittg  Brussels ;  but  Aurelie  heaid  it  ^ 
could  not  f Ail  tb  remark^  too,  how  likd  ith  noi» 
of  baby  waking  it  was ;  iaoA  dar^  Abt  loA 
round  at  first,  lest  it  should  really  b6  UiAt  tlie 
June  wind  had  borne  the  child  bAck,  t4  ttJfiwA 
her  ^th  her  quibt  tiolet  '^yes.  TO«  tmvM 
her  that  6hb  tfttist  hot  abandon  eVerfthft%  w 
had  belonged  to  little  OonsttiLbfe— tiwd  it  ewM 
be  nb  harm  to  take  away  SbAie  Htt^e  token  Hat 
she  had  beeh ;  and  Mat  better  thailthe Abes? 
Full  of  taisgivifag,  shfe  dreW  fbrth  thfete  fiftfe 
ttreaSttifes  pncfe  morfe.  Thejr  Iw^d;  rtiefer  # 
ferent.  It  seemed  tb  Aumie  ih^'  ft^  y^ 
not  BO  ihuch  hers,— a*  if  thef  Hf^^  ^;  ««* 
would  hot  look  like  heJ-  1faby%^.  fiiAfk,^ 
a  voice,  these  ihay  be  <mte  dtoy  thfe  ^e4«i^ 
things  your  ejred  inajr  reit  on. 

So  she  thrust  them  into  her  h6mA  $  tkA  ^m 
I  there,  they  seemed  to  t^lblrt,  l^Ag  W  a^  1M 
kindly,  so  Kke  baby's  own  little  te^  «At  «»J 
began  to  re-awaken  soni^  dSAt^ortfiAg  tebugftS- 
The  cnrtain*  gently  ^o^  ^l^«titt>;  tftfi  ttefw** 
tains  bf  her  Wars  were  suddenly  trdftMefd.   ^'^j 
my  little  tlonstance,''  flhb  saifl,   **if  ytte  •#» 
here  to  say.  For  my  isake! — ^And  Why  w* 
Who  knows  that  she  is  hot  hfere  iHth  in*  now- 
my  baby!"    She  rose  and   pseed  th^  wflfflt 
pressing  the  little  fehbefe  to  h^  bowoi;  «^ 
staring    v^uely    before   hWr.       Hifc   bal«K* 
waviered   once  more,  and,   ihflnended  hf  ^ 
shoes,  turned  d  little  tb  tto  ^  rf  t^ 
Aurelie  paused-^went  slowly  ito  the  l^i^ 
laMe,  and  mechanically  opened  tbie  jeweJ-**' 
again,  with  an  abstract  intention  of  restt^tfc 
one  ihost  accustomed  hobj)  fb  'feefr  ffiipBrt-   ^ 
tbit  instant  the  church-jjoiiig  bfell  dfttsed  to  t*: 
and  Charles  entered  the  rooih.     Aitt«li^  «tartfft 
snapped  down  t!hiB  lid  of  thje  ^otekd,  fliet>M 
rushed  in  one  wilofe  torreii^t  W  lierlieaitj  «c 
our  Mend  ttie  Enemy,  tiAdn)^  latvtM^  rf  ** 
confdfi^on,  sm^M  me  ljiMh^AWfSt^i»^* 
blow. 
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At,i£iB  viBt^  ihbtneiit  Biclidrd  lif&bbtly,  who 
Imd  bbeii  hunbl^iiig  bboixt  the  chuichyara  till 
then,  entered  ^e  church.  He  cast  a  side- 
glance  in  the  direction  in  which  Charlotte  always 
sat ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  she  waa  not  there. 
Tfo  matter;  an  accident  had  surely  detained  her, 
and  she  would  come  in  dt  some  fit  interval  of  the 
service.  But  the  parson  prayed,  the  parson 
preached,  and  still  Charlotte  .was  not  there  to 
hear;  Ihe  organist  played  otit  the  |»eople;  but  he 
did  not  play  out  the  bld-£EU3hioned  bonnet,  nor  the 
fur  tippet  that  time. 

Hab^rly  said  if  was  odd,  and  felt,  that  it  was 
ominous.  Kie  tiiiderstanding  wa9  so  perfect  be- 
tween them,  that  he .  was  sike  she  must  have 
known  he  would  be  there,  and  her  life  was  so 
even,  so  sadly  regular,  that  he  could  not  con- 
'cbive  of  any  accident  that  could  prevent  her 
coming,  but  illness  or  death !  To  die,  or  even 
to  lie  a-sict-bed,  when  friendless  and  Solitary, 
was  melancholy  to  think  of,  4fr.  Mabeily  got 
melancholy  thinking  bo  ;  and  after  a  ramble  up 
and  down  a  quiet  street  or  two,  he  determined 
to  go  and  see  whether  the  shutters  were  up  at 
the  old  house,  or  Charlotte  burned  a  rushlight. 

ffe  went,  and  looked  up  at  the  windows  a^  he 
passed  with  a  jaunttr,  casual  air.  The  shutters 
^ere  nqt  up.  He  tiieh  went  a  long  walk  round 
about  the  fields',  t^torning  to  his  observations 
when  it  was  ^uite  dark.  The  curtailiB  Tt^ere  not 
drawui  and  there  was  no  light  whatevet  in 
CharlottiB's  room.  "What  could  be  the  meaning 
of  that?  fiolitery  people  had  been  known  to 
live  quietly  so  lon^  uiat  the  habit  extended  unt^ 
death ;  and  they  deceased,  as  they  existed,  almost 
without  knowing  it.  Could  it  be  that  Charlotte 
V^rdonr— -0  vision  in  a  sun-bonnet  \--^ould  it 
be  that  Charlotte,  ^eirdpn  had  so  slipped  from 
her  sorrows,  and  lay  there  visible  to  all  the 
staiB  of  heaven? 

.  Bichard  ifaberly  could  not  heb  thinking  all 
this  as  he  passed  and  repassed  beibre  the  old 
house,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  windows  of 
the  deserted  ropm.  'And  surely  some  secret  iii- 
teOigenoe  did  seem  to  pass  between  its  open, 
dark,  uncurtained  casement  and  the  stars  in  the 
blue  vault  above.  Jfjaberly  did  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that,  though  these  notions  were  vei^natural, 
they  wcare  not  necessarily  founded  in  feet;  and 
a  more  probable  as  well  as  pleasing  suggestion 
was,  ttat  Charlotte  was  absent  from  home  by 
some  chance  or  other.  Soothed  a  little  by  this 
common-sense  consideration,  and  resisting  the 
temptation  to  inquire  at  the  house,  the  still* 
bordered  mtln  tamed  back  upon  his  homeward 
way. 

Arrived  near  hofie  again,  he  looked  up  at  the 
house  jusl  aa  he  had  done  at  Charlotte's,  and 
not  without  wme  vague  eroectatioti  of  tneeting 
the  same  appearance.  Ivevertheless  he  was 
shockeg  to  fUid  his  expectations  really  realised. 
It  was  now  eleven  o^clock  \  but  57  was  dark  and 
still,  ani  theitlncurtaihed  windows  stared  blank 
down  tipoin  Ihe  Yiver,  as  i!f  they  "jrould  never 


rebdvez'  from  fiieir  surprise.  Bteiuttd  Uabdtly 
ttembled  violently.  The  whole  house  could  not 
look  so  desolate  by  chance ;  and  it  Ufca  sd  ddsolatb 
looking  that  he  could  no  more  think  of  pulling 
at  the  bell  than  you  would  think  of  rapping  at 
the  gate  of  Mr.  Hood's  Haunted  House.  It  iis 
thxe  he  had  a  private  key  in  his  pocket. 

Evans  and  her  coUcagtleS  of  the  kitchen — -let 
us  not  omit  the  kni&^boy,  for  his  was  the  indig- 
nation that  knows  no  bounds  —  heard  their 
master  walk  up.  the  garden  and  open  the  door. 
They  knew  his  footstep,  hasty  and  unsteady  as 
it  was ;  but  they  only  looked  at  each  other  by 
the  light  of  the  firie,  and  did  not  stir.  Hiei^ 
was  no  sound  in  the  house,  then,  when  tlibhard 
entered;  not  a  shufie,  not  a  whisper.  He 
would  have  called  Mrs.  Evans,  but  he  was  ib 
impressed  with  the  certainty  that  some  calanliiy 
had  befellen  him,  that  his  lips  were  sealed. 

Ihstiactively,  he  went  upstairs  at  oiice  t^ 
Auifelie's  room.  It  was  empty;  her  bridal 
clothes  lay  scattered  on  the  flooi;  as  she  cM  tUem 
off;  the  window  was  open ;  and  Qie  ni^ht  windJs 
were  still  playing  in  thb  hangings  of  me  baby's 
bed.  He  clasped  bis  hands  together  as  he 
glanced  round  at  all  this,  by  the  moonlight.  Hft 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  his  spirit  began 
to  sicken  and  to  melt,  away,  as  his  eyes  opened 
and  he  saw  at ,  last.  AureUe  gone !  But  there 
was  n^ercy  still  in  the  adthinistratlotl  of  this  ju^i 
reward,  and  .he  did  not  yet  guess  how  or,  H^ith 
whom  Aurdie  was  gone.  He  apph)ached  thd 
table  with  an  idea  that  a  letter  might  lie  there ; 
and  ^mething  unusual  groUnd  under  his  bpot. 
He  stooped  to  pick  it  up ;  and  Aurelie's  Wedding? 
ring  slid  do'Arn  his  finger.  She  had  already  takeii 
it  from  the  casket  again  when  Charles  came  intO 
the  room,  startling  it  out  of  her  hand.  I^  fell  to 
the  floor ;  ard  there  it  lay  for  Bichard  Maberly 
to  tread  upon. 

What  4oubt  could  now  remain  ?  Aurelie  was 
indeed  gone.  .  He  felt  it  must  be  so ;  there  was 
the  proof  of  it,  bruiste'd  and  disgrace,  oA  hi 
own  finger.  But  not  a  spark,  of  anger  Vas 
struck  in  her  husband's  mind.  He  clasped  his 
hands  together  once  more,  and  said,  <<  God's  Will 
be  done.  My  punishment. is  Odmplete.  lam 
repaid  in  my  own  coin :  dishonoured  and  aban- 
doned as  I  dishonoured  and  abandoned." 

Mrs.  Evanff,  overcoming  at  length  the  nervon^ 
thinidity  into  which  ^e  had  been  thrown  by  the 
knowledge  of  her  mistTc^ss's  flight,  cams  up  with 
a  lighted  candle.  She  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
received  no  answer.  She  went  into  the  room ; 
her  master  was  so  intently  bending  the  ring 
backward  and  forward  that  he  did  not  hear  her. 
The  light,  however,  arrested  his  attentioh;  he 
looked  up  quickly,  with  painftilly  eager  ezprea- 
sion  of  hope,  and  cried,  "  Who's  that  ?" 

"ifr,  Charles,"  an&wered  the  he^deifed 
housekeeper. 

"  M!r.  Charles  ?"  repeated  her  ihaster  vajgtfely, 
commg  forward  ^  meet  her  mean^g. 

^YeA,  Sir.    l  was  dt  chapel  myself,  but 
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Sttin  aid  B6b«rt  ikiCh  sifw  him.  They  doaH 
knoir  how  he  get  into  ^e  hiMue,  tiiou^  they 
■aw  him  go  out  with  JfiBas  all  of  a  hurry,  and 
thorn  waa  a  boat  awaiting  for  them,  and  they 
orosMd  straight  otm^  the  river  aa  the  crow  flies, 
and  got  into  a  carriage  waiting  the  other  side. 
Rob«i  he  went  down  by  the  water  and  saw  them 
get  in,  and  he  was  oertain  sue  it  was  Mr. 
Charies,  becanse  he  saw  him." 

**  Xy  son !  Not  my  son  V*  cried  the  nnhappy 
man  in  a  frenzy. 

'<Mr.  Charles,  I  said,  Sir,"  rejomed  Mrs. 
Eraas,  backing  into  the  doorway,  for  she  was 
afatfmed  at  the  changes  in  his  haggj^ard,  terror- 
stfiDken  fkoe. 

'<MyGod,  Isee!  And  all  this  guilt,  as  weU 
as  all  this  agony,  is  mine !  It  is  too  mnch  1 
My  wifb,  my  own  son  ^^Lord,  it  is  too  much! 
Cuftrlette  was  not  my  broth^s  wife — she  was 
'  not  your  wifi,  Tomr  cried  he,  in  the  over- 
iiiieliBing  angmah  of  his  heart.  He  picked  up 
'hia  bat  and  cane,  and  reeled  down  stairs. 
'*lV1iere's  the  boat?  Where's  the  boatman? 
Bat  itfu  my  own  fimlt.  It  is  just,  bat,  Almighty 
Ssayen,  when  will  von  be  meroifbl  ?  Oh,  this 
can  B09«r  be  meant  l^t  is  too  terrible  to  be 
reaL  Aureiie  will  eome  back,  and  all  muU  be 
cleared  up. 

Uttering  ^aenlations  UkB  these,  the  stricken 

'  man  hurried  down  to  the  bank,  the  arrow  in  his 

heart,  Amnd  the  boatman  who  carried  AureHe 

and  Charles  over  the  tttet^  and  insisted,  late  as 

•  it  was,  on  being  taken  to  the  spot  where  the 
ostrriage  waited  Aw  them. 

''Is  it  there  now  ?''  he  eagerly  asked  of  Ihe 

*  b6atmao,  as  the^  nieared  the  opposite  bank.  *'  Is 
the  earriage  vij&tB  now?"  said  he,  peering 
thrMi([^  the  dark. 

"  There  hm,  Sir?  No,  Sir!  Driv  off  four 
hours  agO|-^like  heU,  your  honour — over  that 
wiy.** 

It  was  a  mere  mde  waste  on  that  side  the 
rrrer,  a  flati  guideless  waste,  without  a  house, 
and  scarce  a  tree  within  view.  The  moment 
the  boat  grated  upon  the  bank,  Maberly  hurried 
out,  bade  the  boatman  return,  and  set  6ff  stoutly 
in  the  direotiott  indicate. 

**  Does  he  measifiOer  d$  m,  now  ?''  asked  the 
watennan,  looking  into  his  'baoco  box  for  a  re- 
ply. He  took  a  quid,  and  went  back  rami- 
-nating;  but  soon  wandered  ftom  the  question. 

Bichard  Maberly  was  quickly  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  wandered  straight  on,  trod  good  miles 
before  it  occurred  to  him  at  all  that  to  pursue  on 
foot  a  carnage  which  sttfted  four  hours  ago 
was  absord ;  even  if  he  knew  which  way  to 
fellow  it  He  was  not  struck  very  Ibrdbly  with 
the  fact,  however,  when  it  Md  occur  to  him. 
This  was  the  wav  they  fled,  or  nearly  so.  He 
wnxm  their  path ;  and  on  he  doggedly  went, 
with  a  latent  idea  that  he  could  and  would 
pvraue  It  till  he  ihU  dead.  Mile  after  mile  he 
tramped  it  along,  till  his  limbs  fldtered,  tiUhis 
eyes  aehed  with  staring  through  the  darkness  so 


loi«,«fltf^tiNwaK<iigagedasMdBd  tlMn;  hat 
atUl  was  he  hirried  on  by  the  stonn  of  emo^ 
tiona^iat  beat  im  his  boeom.  The  field  and  the 
village  he  passed  at  the  same  pace,  and  stil 
went  on. 

But  in  these  contests  Naton  has  alwa^  ^ 
mastery  at  last  Bichard  Maberty  began  te  the 
too  much.  Three  o'clock  from  a  distant  ehoreh, 
and  the  sweet  breeses  of  a  June  dawning  biev 
over  the  old  man's  forehead.  It  cookd  a  htde 
under  their  wings;  the  flres  of  his  onguiah  cooled 
a  little  also,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon.  1%efe 
was  an  um — Half-way  House  it  was  osfled— 
standing  off  the  path  into  the  road,  a  Itttk 
beyond;  and  there  was  a  Ipng  settle  hy^he  Amt 
where  carters  rested  and  drank  pota  of  bm. 
Utterly  ezhansted,  Bichard  Mabetly  dibjfsd 
upon  the  beach,  vnA  in  five  minutea  aaak  to 
deepo- sprawled  all  along  like  a  rogae  and  a 
vagabond  where  the  carters  dnmk  beer. 

Por  an  hour  he  lay  there  motionlesa  as  dsiA, 
and  not  much  unlike  it;  the  niormny  wiad 
blowing  in  his  grey  hair  with  soeh  a  daxtami 
touch  of  winter,  that  it  blew  Ins  hair  twiss  is 
white  before  the  hour  expired.  Then  m  wanoa 
came  rumbling  down  Hub  road,  to  the  Jbg^ 
of  bells,  and  stopped  before  the  Half-^ra^HiMpe. 

"  Hulloa !"  cnes  the  waggoner,  eraOKing  fais 
whip  over  the  sleeper^s  head.  ^'HnUtaaf 
shouted  he^  grinning,  ''where  WlAj^teasi? 
Where  be  they  men,  I  say?'* 

Maberly  started  to  his  ftat  ^Qioai  to 
Epping,  pexlu^s.  Ah !  perhapa  I  disQ  hd 
them  at  Eppng !"  Away  h^  staggttM  do«n 
the  road  again,  not  yet  awake;  and  the  joDf 
waggoner  laughed  lowL 

CHAPTEB  XXL 

Wma  Mr.  Maberly  departedi  after  Uaiisift  to 
&e  sick-bed  of  our  Mary,  ha  left  hie  pttrsa  wAl 
her,  and  kindly  badehermake  haste  to  gbtwiL 
But  gold  is  mere  dross,  and  whovaxiBniBSterio 
a  mind  diseased?  Not  that  I  ezpeet  asy  readir, 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  be  smltimsafs] 
enough  to  believe  that  Mary's  illness  resaltad 
flrom  a  mind  distressed.  HexemeikilMBra  ihewat 
shoes,  and  says  she  caught  a  c<dd.  And  so  she 
did. '  That  was  what  herdootor  smL.  Says  he, 
"This  young  lady,  Mr.  Maberly — onaof  Xataia^i 
ladks,  imd  my  most  charming  patient,  8fa"  -hsf 
a  very  delicate  physique;  I  may  say,  a  Mrs 
delicate  physique;  and  the  calibre  of  her  ninl, 
Sir,  has  been  calculated  to  aggravate  thai  deli- 
cacy. She  might  have  lived  to  a  nsspaetdde 
old  age,  though,  with  little  assiataneafM  any 
Oalen  of  us  all,  if  die  had  net  tn^  thU 
desperate  cold.  And"— he  added  ffaat»  I  pMge 
my  word— ''if  she  had  beena'  a  ■■yon  nader- 
stand— quite  easy,  in  her  miad.  for  ttiaay 
impression,  dear  fit]^--end  my  Mi.paiiwD%  si 
you  know,  is  not  a  trifle,-^4hat  there  iaa  little 
secret  trouble  in  that  yoaqgiad](7a---d  will  aat 
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«li^t  Uigbtodl  ffffeotioA,  fhatxMgbirlkeMAmneQd. 
Bttt  I  mnafc  eandidly  Mj^.if  ]^  cwmotteiife 
that  distemper  before  I  cure  tins  sieVhiBf/i  am 
afraid  I  ibaU  net  am  tkif  tMfaMw  bofer^Mm^- 
My  imres  that  dMonper."  And  the  doetor, 
Wuii^  YOQohsa&d  flo  auiehi  looked  as  gxate^  as 
mild,  ta  tme,  aa  impeBiatnible,  ms  ^^gyptian 

It  waa  a  aiakiiieaB  vUoh neeaathty siedieine, 
BO  oartUy  counada^  aonld  nemov^.  Mary  knew 
it;  and  ah»  srppUad  •to, the  Oreat  PhTBktaiifor 
a  liitk  elMa*-to  the  Great  PhyaiciaD,  who  gives 
:ad!ria0  gratia  to  the  poor  and  t^etad  eyery  day, 
inm  r  daara  to  daant  Chaoge  of  aoene,  aaid 
thaGheat  j^hyiiciaa;  Uaryithmiig^t  that  was 
wallw  and  prepared  to  leave  thia  world.below.  . 
.  -Thia  iiiiimatia&  she  reoeiTed  ia  the  dead  of 
the  night  abcnt  n  week  ag(H-I  mean  a  we^ 
Mbl9&.the  fatal  d^  ohronioled  in.  the  last 
•abater*.  Mary  had  been'growing  daily  and 
sapUly  wQonNH-^daily  and  n^idly  more  eon- 
fteatisd  -and  at  jeaee.  But  the  afternoan  was  ao 
ib«aatifiil*'*-«D  calai,  ao  aoiuayj  so  Ml  of  health 
aod  life*t^how  ocmld  riie  hJp'  kmgbg  to  walk 
ita  tttif  once  more,  down  the.  lanea  and 


under,  iihe  treea,  in  the  aun  and  in  the  shadows 

Andlbdnahe  heraelffelt  so  strong  and  bheerftd ; 

and  w|(a  kiaew.hnt  the  aetting;sun  might  aet 

that  day  upon  her  Strengfh  lor  ever}  i  . 

.  Ibi9  aooozdingly^got  np.iran'tha  ohak  in 

irkidLAeiwa^iflol^Mikg/dresaedwith  the  heitp 

of  goMi  Soaan  (Mdey  and'  went  .abroad..  *  Of 

'^ouraeilhdwa^dtfied.Qn  to  the.oomn^nn.    8he 

walked  up  and  down  jiaat  as  .she  had  walked 

with  Charles,  repeating  in  her  heart. what  he 

had  said  and  what  she  had  said ;    and  at  length 

flat  down  to  rest ^y  the  brook  at  which-  he  had 

sworn.     Its  little  stream^  ran  along  innocent 

;;eiiHigb*tfdtr'flfnB  ,diie'<if  the  last  brooks  in  the 

rfararUk-itai  gite'  any  one  diequiet;   bnt  Mary 

fcokadb^anU^wilh  «ii|>enititioiiB  eyes,  and. beard 

uita  inwnmn'nga  with  anpentitiotta  ears,  as  if  its 

.tibr/roisa  waa  elill  •baaxsng  wiiaeea  to  the  ter-' 

iiiUaidathf  oatkliesaly  made  aad^mostimpioualy 

tbrbfcen.   ^flhe  put  hat  hands  before  her  eyes, 

laad/mokedlo  and  fh),  thinking  of  what  had 

•been  daid  thene. 

i '< ^So-night,  to^oi^t  sesda  aU!'  Alas!  it 
•wiB  into  tme.  'Thia  tivnlet  shall  be. to  me 
the  liver  of  death;  it  is  narrow  enough  and  as 
^eaay^to  leap  '«-<*was  that  true,  too  ?'^  she :  said, 
koking^.ap  witix  ourioua  awe.  '<  For  the  inaftant 
he  BWote  W)e  leapt  across ! .  Am  I  to.die,  then? 
(ghtewagr  at  her  th^  fingers).  And  he,  oan  it 
{ha  that 'JbaaaotilaickBned  of  that  I  dreadful  oalh, 
'aa  myrjiaar  Jbody .aickelied  of  the.dews^-^that 
^faihAffaaDakl''  .:  *  .  ^  . 
*>:fifaB.;]na»)el<vadyajld. locked  aiwnnd;  hut 
{atidiar  aatth.iNc. heaven,  girve  any  sign^.or 
i  to  *hav>inqninBg  cyea. 
nattdag  tt  ^they  wiiBc  fer'  whom  the  earth 
i«iiaimdve|HSh0iWptefd~  home,  fmd.<went:p»- 


%iii|ily  to^  bed«i  i  {nr>tte  iJ|]ffli*:ail^  iwakau  Mi 
be<^<aen  tlb^if^imfk  wakia^^  ih^  tbo^t ahe 
heard  it  said,  '^  Por^l^uiselt  it  ia  so».  J^  im, 
hffiB  in.  the  handa  of  the  Lard  amrCkKU  mansifel 
to  aiBners."  Xhat  waa  tma^healingi  -0  doeto ! 
And  day  by  day  as  ahe  waaderad  still  facthar 
into  the  desert  that  lies  b^i9  the  Laad  of 
ftomiae,  tte  manna  more  abundantly  XeU. 

I^ow  we  will  ski^  a  few  days»  &r  there  is 
little  to  say  of  them,  and  we  shall  be  |^  to 
come  to  the  end  of  the  atory.  What  wtia  the 
reason  Charlotte  was  not  at  chnroh  that  Sunday 
evening,  nor  at  horned  %0,  in  herttuao^  hid 
found  her  way  to  Mm.  OaUa's  viUagis^  A  ia€i- 
senger  came  with  a  letter  for  her-HChirii^'B 
measttogar;  &r  his  diaeovezleadld  not^  slop  half- 
wi^-^he  contrived  t^^naratel  ihe^wlialff  mMerir, 
and  discovered  hfiv.  ^  A4d  soma  h(»iB«bpHirt  %e 
setoff  to  joiaAuiciif^heeentito  apiHJaelClitt- 
lotte  of  the  ^t^  mistake  iuto^whachpaar  tOUi 
XJmbttUas  had  led  «iretiybodyi  in;hia  aiualfit(r4o 
fulfil  tho  desires  of'  ode  whA  had  ao>.erueUy  uMd 
bua.  The  latter.  ooitt|^ris^.aUthad«eaib<6[^the 
ease  (aocompanyjng .  it' was  theipookatrhdiilo  alld 
all  it  conta]iied>;.and  aoneladad^witii  theinOir- 
mattonthat,  in  tiie  6totngb*ha{Mi  ofichanoi,  iher 
daughter  new  lagr.  cdakrin lihe  vii^.  kousb  to 
which  she  had  been  carried  after  her  ji>iitbii   •  j 

a%e  infi^npatian  irtsi9  89iaiiddsn4nd  so>airllige, 
that  Charlotte  conld  Boatpedi)fllt0fvla  it.(rbnt  Aflie 
w^:e  evidaaaes  ia^the  pooketrhoc^L  .whioiitalie 
Qould undeiatakid aa weUasjiiothfa }  and^ioiiaad 
fitom  the  sad'i^iUargy.in.trkit^h  sliQthad  boon 
living  so  long,  she  hunriedi  off  witibont  the  Joss 
of  a  minute  to  the  ahild  Who jRight: i>^  bat'  yet 
ere  she  oould:be  fi)Uiul<  It  was  eai^  in^  the 
evening  wiien  Chatlotter  ardtad,  and  feamsd 
that  Mary  did  indeed  lie  sick  iibtbo  itjoHikubttf^' 

'<  Who  is  thatr'  asked  Mary  of.  »nain,  who 
came  woegi^/iA  io^  ae^;  if  the  p^tient  isrefe 
asleep.  She  had  heard  her  mother's  voice./;  ,' 
r'"A  nmghbonr--«?QB]y  a  neighbony/'^answfered 
Susan,  crimsoiang.;^  fev,  q£  omtfip^'^  have.iald 
thoiBiok'girl;  that  her  miHtfaar  had  oome.taaeehar, 
would  never  have  done.  Indeed*  .it  ^as  en  that 
aooonnt  that  SuaaA  stale  up  io  aee whetheri^e 
were  asleep  or  no ;  for.  Ohadottt^aa  .well  for  her 
own  sake  as  Jor- Mary's^  dared  not  atow  herself, 
and  oould  npthuit  haiBelf  toiook  upon  thepale 
&ee  awake. 

<' I  never  heard  her  hena  befiNre^"  Maryre- 
pUed.    ''HaTBleeenher?'' 

'<No,Idom'tihink  yon  have.''   .     i* 

''Hassheoometo8eea:ie?*'  >  . 

'<Yea;  but  I  told  her  yon  were  toe  ilL'' 

''  Oh  no^  I  am  not, Susan* , . Let  htccome  up, 
if  she  pleases.  I  fisel  quite  well  to-day.  ^  Be- 
sides, it's  so  kind  of  h«r  to  calLV^ '  i  i  -  • 
.  Susan  went  down  looking,  vary  aeriona-**<Ae 
had  seen  peaide  who  ielt.qukeTiwellrt<Mday 
before)  ana  nqiMxrtad  the  •  canvenatbon  word,  finr 
word.  Chartette  bniat  intOKteata^'  imdiwaidd 
have  gone  .up  if  ahe  oeitld,^.but;har.  Uinha  tnm- 
bkdaoiKueh  th«y  ednUido jiQfhnv:«)ta»    StiU 
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she  sat  tremUing  and  making  a  thouBand  in- 
qtdries  of  Susan.  It  was  of  no  use  to  question 
irrs.  Oakle — she  was  at  her  usual  amusement 
of  arranging  and  disaniEUiging  linen  on  a  clothes- 
horse,  and  to  all  remarks  replied,  ''Yon  leave 
her  to  me,  ma'am ;  she's  doing  yerjr  well.  She's 
a  young  thing,  but  she's  doing  very  well." 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  an  answer  of  this 
kind  that  they  heard  a  rustling  on  the  stairs. 
The  house  was  low,  t^e  descent  from  one  room 
to  another  was  an  easy  operation;  and  when 
OhAtlotte  turned  her  head,  she  saw  Mary  coming 
iiH-a  loose  robe  thrown  round  her,  and  a 
cheerfdl  expression  lighting  up  her  fiice. 
'  ''They  would  not  let  you  come  to  see  me, 
m&'am,"  she  taid,  playltdly,  "and  so  I  have 
been  obliged  to  come  down  to  see  you.  It  is 
mtily  very  kind  to  call  on  a  stranger.  I  heard 
ywL,  and  could  not  let  you  go  away  without 
thkmking  you.  I'm  strong  enough  you  see, 
Staan/'  She  placed  her  huid  in  her  mother^s, 
and  laughed  quite  a  gay  litde  laugh. 

^aitetle  reeled  in  her  ehair*— Ibr  she  could 
n^t  rise-^-aaid  answered  without  a  word.  She 
felt,  howevtdr,  how  necessary  it  was,  perhaps  for 
the  Ufe  of  the  girl,  not  to  betray  herself;  and 
the  thought  acted  like  an  inspiration.  "My 
deas^  dhiM,^'  she  said,  with  sudden  cdmness, 
"you'Aould  not  have  oome  out  of  your  room. 
Let  ine  beseech  you  to  return  at  once." 

^  W^  yoti  come  and  gossip  with  me  a  little 
while,  ^en,  dear  madam  ?" 

"Yes— I  will!"  replied  Charlotte,  choking. 
So  Mary  tamed  biisk,  bat  beibre  she  had  gone 
thme  pkces  her  treaoherous  strength  deserted 
hd".  "You  must  help  me,"  tt^e  isatd  to  her 
mefjier,  with  not  quite  so  gay  a  smile,  and 
pMsed  her  arm  round  her  waist,  and  dropped 
h4ir  head  upon  her  shoulder. 

€1iey  went  up-stairs,  Mary  was  got  into  bed 
again,  and  there  they  talked — ^e  moHier  nevBr 
ditting  to  betray  a  single  fbehng  of  her  mother's 
heart.  Piesently  Mary  dropped  asleep,  and 
Charlotte  sat  beside  her  till  it  was  pitch  dark, 
hotding  her  hand. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Maberly  was  wander- 
ing hdfore  her  window;  about  iho  time  he 
cnMed  the  river,  Ohailotte  went  away  to  bed, 
le«tving her«daughter  in  a  sound,  sweet  sleep; 
and  while  he  went  staggering  along  in  the  dai^, 
under  the  last  blow  fknom  tiie  sword  of  Retribu- 
tion, Charlotte  drank  the  last  drop  from  its  cup 
of  blood  and  tears. 

The  mornxng  came.  Marv  woke,  and  Richard 
Maberly  Ihrew  himsdf  on  me  settle  where  the 
c(ni€an  draid£  beer.  He  sank  to  sleep  frdl  of 
wiM  dreams;  Mary  rose  once  more  with  a  deep, 
deep  calm  in  her  hueart.  She  had  strengtii  once 
mtoe  to  90  to  the  window,  where  she  had  stood  to 
see-  CSiarks  mardi  madly  past,  where  the  sun- 
shine now  lay  q>read  out  softly ;  she  touched  the 
hMk,  a  leaf  of  the  window  swung  back  upon 
the  vkie' without,  and  the  breezes  that  timched 
he»  fatheif  8  bmr  whii  wintvy  flngeia  kung  her 


cheeks  again  with  tiie  fruits  of  summer.  The 
vine  rustled  with  a  sad,  solemn  sound;  tlie 
trees  waved  thoughtfully;  white  doudjiwi^  up 
the  sky  higher  and  higher,  ^md  were  lost  in  the 
aU-embracmg  heavens.  Mary  sat  down  and 
looked  out,  with  wide,  bright  eyes. 

"  Our  father,"  she  said 

The  vine  rustled  again  witii  a  sad,  aobann 
sound,  the  trees  waved  &rewell,  and  anotiier 
white  cloud  sailed  up  the  sky  and  was  lost  in  tiie 
all-unbracing  heavens. 

Then  the  waggoner  orat^ed  his  wMp  o^er 
Bichard  Maberly^s  head,  and  be  started  ^>if 
awakened,  down theroad.  To  Bpping,  however — 
an  idea  derived  frmn  his  dreams — seenud  to  Mm 
a  good  idea.  It  was  probable  he  might  gatlier 
some  intelligence  there—from  Mary,  pefhape; 
at  any  lute  it  would bedoing  ^mething  defimte. 
He  obtained  post  horses  at  tilie  town  just  b^rond 
the  Half-way  House,  and  was  driven,  ueaordiB^  to 
the  humour  of  his  mind,  fbriously. 

London  was  soaroe  awake  yet^  when  the 
ooach  rattied  into  the  village.  As  he  mtted 
it,  Maberly  thrust  his  head  impatientlf  mit 
of  the  window,  and  (here,  to  be  seen,  'waa 
the  fat  tippet  quietly  taking  a  waflt.  it 
WM  Chaiiotte,  vt^o,  assured  that  Mary  wbb 
quietly  sleeping,  had  wandered  out  to'  think. 
Again  amased,  Mabeily  shouted  to  thepostSUnii 
to  stop.  In  anotiier  moment,  (%arlotto  waa 
seated  in  the  ooach,  the  pcMstillion  wnscrdeted  to 
drive  round  the  village  by  half  an  heur^siokte, 
and  they  mutually  told  what  they  had  to  tidl. 

"  After  all,  then,  he  is  nothing  to  us! — ^nelhiqg 
to  me  but  the  whip  in  the  hands  of  Juatiee  tmd 
Mercy.  0,  Charlotte,  how  strange  it  is !  fintv 
thank  God,"  cried  Bichard  Mabeiiy»  as  he 
alighted  at  Mrs.  Oakle's  door.  '"Rack  Cbdl 
at  least  one-half  our  trouUe  is  taken  awa^i;  «nd 
I  lK>pe,  Chaivlotte,  it  is  the  sign  that  eurps 
ment  is  about  to  oease,  and  pndon  to' ' 
Where  is  Mary?" 

"Let  us  go  up  and  see  he»,  Btehard.*^ 

They  went  up  softly,  €9iarlotto  taUng  Us 
hand  as  they  entered  tiie  room.  Mary  Mt  by 
the  window,  never  stirring.  Her  efeHA  wf» 
closed,  and  her  heart  was  rtill.  The  j<iyifli 
hands  of  Bichaid  and  Chtflotto  dutitel  wilh 
the  same  convulsive  start.  It  was  pUdn  at  « 
glanoe.  They  looked  at  each  ether  in  aki  Bffmy 
of  silence;  and  there  they  stood,  ^Lodnly  M  tii» 
other  end  of  their  path  of  roses. 

Charles  and  Aurelie  were  never  heaotd  of  more. 
A  l(mg-handed  American  man  did  tell  rae,  toiie 
four  or  five  years  ago,  of  a  Colonel  ]EUaper,  wh^ 
used  to  live  alone  wi1&  ft  splendid  "^rctatm,  iAt& 
hated  him  to  the  death.  It  wab  in  Oe  dsfiha 
of  a  glorious  groye-country  m  tlie  soolliecfa  Mi^ 
tinent.  He  told  sad,  wild  stories  nf  Calstiii 
Harper^-of  adventures  rsmoiilie  and  veddesi^^ 
of  the  woman  abandoned  and  Alotfe  ^ib«  tMitm 
together,  with  fifty  miles  of  jungle  ahSM^  hir  « 
etery  side.  He  condoded  with  a  mAmMf 
anecdnto  of  a  pistol,  waMed  trittr  "the  faeil  ^ 
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a    baby's    shoe,   wbicb   I  would    rather    not 
relate. 

As  for  Bichard  and  Charlotte — by-aad-bya 
they  got  very  old  and  grey ;  and  he  went  down 


to  Evelyn,  and  bought  two  little  aide-by-side 
cottages  ahnost  in  the  shadow  of  the  church  y 
and  there  they  lived  close  neighbours  till  they 
died. 


A    SAUNTEK   NEAR   BHORHCLIFFE. 


How  many  crowd  the  walks  of  dty  life,  and 
whirl  round  the  dull  circle  of  its  amusements 
and  its  tpils,  until  from  habit  they  know  not  how 
to  tread,  their  natlTe  soil,  except  it  lie  beneath  a 
pavement !  Buch  unfortunates,  arriyed  at  the 
brink  of  this  Ejsntish  hill,  are  filled  with  appro- 
heBfiion ;  and,  as  they  descend  the  gentle  ^ope, 
adyance  only  a  few  inches  at  a*  time,  with  a 
simper  half  of  dislike  and  half  of  fear.  They 
were  not  brought  hither  by  the  renown  of  rural 
beauty,  or  the  scent  of  the  salt  sea  air.  True 
t^  thw  ciify  instincts — ^binding  up  expectations 
of  delight  with  ideas  of  noise,  bustle,  and  multi- 
tudes— they  have  only  fbund  Iheir  way  to  these 
beautiful  downs,  whose  ehiefest  charm  is  their 
habitual  solitude,  by  the  attraction  of  the  Foreign 
Camp ;  towards  which  they  impatiently  set  their 
faces,  greatly  regretting  the  intervening  valley 
and  hiH.  They  seem  not  even  of  those  who 
love  the  country  as  the  cattle  only  love  it— 
as  Jeimy  Deans  admired  Biohmand — ^for  its 
"brew  feeding,*'  its  inspiration  of  health, 
and  of  all  ammal  enjoyment;  stiU  less  for 
that  mystic  influence  which  soothes  and 
invigorates  the  mind,  while  the  eye  is  filled 
by  its  images  of  beauty.  Let  them  go !  For 
uB,--*-*when  brooding  anxiously  over  some  heart 
or  household  care,  when  sitting  in  solitude  or 
sonrow, — how  great  a  change  has  come  over  us, 
suddenly,  as  the  sweet  tones  of  music  broke 
upon  the  ear :  somewhat  of  this  change  shall 
we  experience  by  turning  from  their  company, 
out  of  the  dusty  road  to  which  we  have  de- 
soended,  and  taking  this  grassy  path,  which 
may  not  lead  us  to  the  Camp,  but  may  a£ford  us 
sights,  great  and  small,  infinitely  better  worth 
our  notice.  On  one  side  we  have  the  sea,  still 
some  hundred  feet  below  us,— on  the  other, 
fields  of  fresh  ripening  com ;  by  which  wc  care- 
fiiUv  tread,  lest  we  shake  its  beaded  fringe  of 
gola  as  we  pass.  Beds  of  the  scarlet  poppy,  and 
of  the  viper^s  buglos,  bright  and  blue,  are 
dotted  over  the  ru^sod  descent,  enlivening  the 
russet  turf ;  with  the  wild  ihjme  and  the  delicate 
coovolvolus,  clinging  and  dimbing  like  the  ivy. 
A  SMFOOt  aaent  breathes  into  the  air:  we  have 
unwarily  trodden  upon  the  thyme — and  the 
peifiitte  gushes  from  the  home  where  the  bees 
make  so  many  oaUs,  as  the  sweet  odour  of 
remgputition  from  the  trodden  heart  The  butter- 
flies «r0  heEe  in  such  numbers  tiiat  they  dazzle 
tbs  rfght^  and  look  so  like  the  flowers  around 
wfaich  thev  flutteiv  that  one  would  think  they 
had  been  blown  off  the  sister  stems,  and  were 


exulting  over  their  companions  as  they  glitter 
above  them,  free  of  the  sunshine  and  the  air. 
Here  is  the  oentary,  quite  as  fond  of  the  snn  as 
they :  it  opens  a  piidt,  diamond-shaped  eoroUa 
to  receive  its  rays,  and  doses  it  long  be&t>9 
sunset;  or,  even  if  a  cloud  threatens  to  paaa 
over,  it  will  speedily  begin  to  twist  itself  tip 
into  a  little  spiral  scroll.  The  sea-thrift  growing 
on  this  bank  is  more  hardy;  it  raises  ita  rsdn 
tufted  head,  warm  and  soift  as  a  frir  cap,  ann«A 
to  endure  all  weathers. 

Let  us  stoop  to  examine  thia  tiny  fofget-me- 
not,  scarcely  an  inoh  high,  including  root  and 
all:  at  the  top  of  its  thread*like  stem  hero itf  a 
blue  minute  disc,  and  at  its  base  a  droletof 
green  leaves^  whefeon  the  sunbeams  rsaS,  like 
gilt  carving  on  a  pedestal,  and  which  from  be* 
neath  throws  small  cordate  shadows  on  the 
ground.  What,  again,  can  be  moie  omanientsl 
than  that  dark-green  shrub  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  red  nettles,  tall  white  ox-eyed  daiBiei^' 
purple  mallows,  and  the  blue  bottles,— 'Ihe 
broom,  with  its  papilonaceous  flowers,  of  a^ 
golden  colour,  and  boH  as  satin.  But  moi» 
beautiful  than  the  broom  is  the  parasite  dodder, 
which  sometimes  creeps  over  its  green  ridged 
branches,  and  winds  itself  round  and  round,  so 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  disentailed,  and 
looks  like  a  fine  red  silken  card,  along  which,  at 
short  distances  apart,  are  seen  little  ehmlers,  the 
size  of  a  cherry-stone,  composed  of  five  while 
flowers,  resembhng  the  tiger  lily  in  miniature- 

Kor  is  this  soil  itself  unfiruitfrd  in  musingSb 
"We  remember,  for  instance,  how  many  a  besa* 
tiful  tinted  petal  has  dropped  upon  ite  sodaoe, 
and  has  in  tmie  itself  beoome  a  particle  of  thia 
very  earth,  this  receiver  and  nourisher  of  every 
tiny  seed,  so  that,  without  human  care,  the  wild 
flowers  flourish  and  increase ;  bom  and  nurtured 
of  the  same  earth  which  is  the  material  of  man's 
frame,  and  the  home  to  which  he  returns.  Wo 
revere  the  burying-place  of  great  men  and  of 
lovely  women,  and  even  of  the  common  and  ob* 
scure,  BO  that  they  be  human.  The  path  has 
brought  us  to  such  a  rustic  Golgotha— -marited 
from   afiir   by    the    antique    square  tower  of 

C church;  a  matchless   site  fbr  Chiistiaa 

burial,—- standing,  as  it  seems  to  do,  betwectt 
sea  and  sky,  catching  the  first  Unah  of  morn- 
ing and  the  last  lingering  loss  of  «f«. 
Are  we  sure  that  on  ttus  green  mound  thm 
never  lay  a  mourner  clinging  to  the  last  homo* 
of  her  only  or  most  beloved  friend  ?  Bote  tha 
violet  never  blow  till  tears  have  watered  it? 

2n2 
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A   SAUNTEK  NEAK  SHOSNCLIFFE. 


There  were  inany  Tiolets  here  in  the  spring- 
time,  but  now  they  are  gone :  the  sexton's  spade 
has  made  only  a  smooth  long  hillock.  Priend- 
ship  has  as  yet  raised  here  no  recording  monu- 
ment, but  she  who  sowed  her  tears  doubtless 
carried  away  in  her  heart  a  memorial  only  too 
sacred,  too  mournful,  since  it  was  all  her  own. 
Blessed  earth!  thou  art  but  one  sacred  spot — ^if 
a  vale  of  tears,  only  that  thou  mayest  be  gay 
with  flowers. 

A  few  yards,  hence,  across  the  meadows,  is  a 
style,  over  which  we  step  into  one  of.  the  most 
beautiful  lanes  that;  can  be  imagined.  The 
sound  of  heavy  wheels  must  .have  long  since 
ceased  here.:  it  is  so  overgrown,  that  only  a 
narrow  footpath  leads  along  it.  On  either  side 
the  .  banks  are  .  high ;  and  from  above, .  the 
naked  roots  of  trees  hang  in  g^dm  festoons, 
half  hidden  by  the  graceful  ferns  which  grow 
up  betve^* .  forming,  a  cool  and  shady  cover- 
ing for  the  more  delicate  plants  below.  This 
Bttte. white  bell-shaped  flower,  faintly  tinged 
-^fith  rose-colour,  is  the  wood  sorreL  These 
green  balls  contain  the  seed  of  the  blue- 
b^  or  bya4?inth :  they  bloomed  soon  after  the 
pjimi^se,  buds  had  imfolded,  and  when  the 
violets  T  began .  to  peep  forth.  .  The  wild  roses 
are  over  and  gone;  but  the  briar  smells  sweet, 
.and  the  honeysuckle  proclaims  its  proximity  in 
the  eame  way, — for  it  has  climbea  out  of  our 
jreach.over  the  yew-tree  and  almost  out  of  our 
sight. ^  H'ot,so  these. strawberry-plants,  which 
/temptingly  droop  their  ripe  red  fruit  at  the  feet 
of, the  gipatey  child.  -  Il|ie, bryony  looks  like  the 
g^pe—wily  prettier;  and. we  would  make  a 
wreath  of  it  were  it  not  for  the  poison  hue  in  its 
dark-greeA  leayeg.  There  is  very  little  grass  on 
th^se  banks ;  buf^  by  close  exammation,  we  And 
their  ^beautiful  soft  green  covering  is  a  species 
of  mose,  of  which  each  exquisite  little  stem 
^IMids  .^rect,  ,abo^t  three  inches  high,  bearing 
tui^jfjtranmarent  leaves  alternately  from  the  top 
do^w^o^  :  it  is  exactly  like  a  sensitive  plant, 
eurlii^g.up  at  the  touch  of  a  finger.  Hark!  do 
listen,  to  that  bird's  song.  It  is  near  us.  Look 
ihrough  /  thpse  bending  branches  towards  that 
skylight. opening,..  A  little  below  it  sits  our 
&yo^te  vocalist,  ^  the  thrush.  How  fkr  sweeter 
thp.^tural  music  of  these  scenes  than  that  of 
the  legion  encwnped  .  above — the  song  of  the 
birds;,  the  rustung,  sweeping  breeze,  and 
the  .  roll,  the  dash,  or  •  the  whisper  of  the 
waves,  as,  they  scoop  away  the  heavy  beach,  or 
play  over  its  pebble  and  &ell.  This  blooming 
mossy  lane,  though  like  a  little  heaven  of  rest 
firom  the  heat,  is  but  an  avenue  to  something 
better.  It. leads  away  from  the  sea  to  a  forest 
su^has  the  poet  might  love  to  loiter  in  the  live- 
long day  ;--;-m  its  alleys,  dark  and  silent,  he  would 
fprget  even  his  dog,  though  instinctively  con- 
scious of  its  QompaniDnship.  ^  We,  too,  although 
more  givw  to  observe  than  to  muse,  have  our 
©^oymejii,  in, its  midday  twilight. , .  We  notice 
the  tints' aii  outline  of  each 'tree ;  wo  think  of 


its  time-circled  trunk,  dasping  the  earfli  witk 
vigorous  roots,  and  yet  stretching  its  brandies 
high  towards  Heaven,  nonnsfaing  an  afire  byite 
leaves,  and  bearing  fruit  on  a  thousand  treUised 
sprigs,  though  theparentacommayhaTelaidmtiie 
pdm  of  an  infant's  hand.  The  forest  paHa  are  soft 
as  the  richest  carpet ;  they  have  beffli  covered's) 
many  a  year  by  autumnal  leaves,  that  tbeir  sur- 
face is  not  only  soft  as  a  carpet,  but  also 
figured  with  rich  brown,  yellow,  and  orange 
patterns — ^the  fancy  work  wrought  by  the  laat 
fall  or  whirl  of  the  leaf.  Some  of  the  tree 
border  a  pool,  in  which  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage  is  doubled,  for  on  the  bosom  of  the  vatef 
it  is  pictured  in  lovely  imison  with  bending 
rushes — the  blue-eyed  foiget-me-not — ^the  dond- 
less  azure — and  the  skylark's  shadow,  as  he  rises 
under  the  burden  of  his  song. 

When  nature  surprises  us,  it  is  always 
pleasingly.  In  some  comer  of  an  andent  ivy- 
covered  castle  wall,  we  sometimes  find  a  willot 
or  ash  out-topping  the  sturdy  old  trees  around; 
sometimes  frt>m  between  broken  dingy  biklB 
some  lovely  little  flower  peeps  forth,  and  tiip 
more  narrowly  we  search  beneath  the  cov«- 
ing  of  this  or  any  other  plant,  the  bmitc 
wonderful  and  the  more  beautiftd  does  it 
appear.  Any  child  can  perceive  Mid  ap- 
preciate it,  and  especially  by  oo!itr«l. 
The  interior  of  her  doll,  which  her  ctirioiB 
eyes  will  peep  into,  causes  a  great  disap- 
pointment, but  prepares  the  muid  of  the 
little  one  for  satisfaction  as  -well  as  sttrpna, 
when  she  finds  every  leaf  perfect  throughout: 
the  first  torn  asunder,  a  second  is  taken  tad 
used  more  genfly ;  the  outer  fi3dn  is  carefully 
removed,  and  vain  endeavours  are  made  to  pre- 
serve the  green  fibres ;  the  child  is  lort  ia 
wonder  at  its  intricacy,  smootha  its  foft  airftee 
on  her  cheek,  and,  at  last,  leareri  its  "^7^^ 
for  wiser  minds  and  sober  years  to^uw^ 
How  many  fairy.fingers  have  tiireadeft  the  cup> 
of  the  lilac  and  lauristinus  with  a  thri|teir  ^' 
sation  of  joy  which  the  stringing  of ; bright  bea^ 
could  never  afford  !  The  white  ccduftm  btod 
inside  to  be  nothing  but  bricks  and  Bwrtar,-  the 
wax  flowers  break  at  a  touch, — ^whHe  the  sleader 
stalk  of  .the  harebell  on  the  heath  supports  iu 
purple  crown  through  wind  and  .storm;  «»d 
never  a  stone  or  flint  is  broken  but  to  disw^r 
within  a  marvel  and  a  history.  Often  the 
rough  outside  proves  a  very  jewd-case  of  wtrnders 
and  utilities.  So  true,  as  well  as  lovdy,  i«  t^* 
whole  world  of  nature,  that  it  seenw  impo«iWi' 
not  to  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  happineis,  as 
its  inspiring  principle  and  its  universal  d€«igfr^ 
happiness  for  mankind  and  pleasure  for  all  infe- 
rior creatures,  from  the  insects  trnvdhng  thnm^ 
their  underground  terraces,  to  the  bird  which 
only  ceases  its  song  to  take  riest^  ofr  to  drop  Us 
littie  life  at  a  sudden  and  single  Aoek.  Ho^ 
black  looks  crime  when  it  iatrudea  into  regi«» 
like  these— when  it  Kftsitairard  hand  to  tortw« 
where  all  is  so  tranquil,  and  visibly  to  break  the 
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liamoiiry  of  existence,  which  seems  here  inoar- 
iMled.  We  shudder,  therefore, — as  we  should 
not,  perh^B,  in  the  gay  and  noisy  city, — at  .the 
tight  oi "  uniforms ..  and  flash  .  of  steel.  .  They 
carry  Otff  our  .thoughts  to  imperial  wicked- 
nesses and  popular  .  delusions  .  and  sufferings. 
We  like  here,  less .  than  anywhere,  the  presence 
of  a  soldiery,  that  is  not  even  native.  A  sparrow, 
a  lily,  wo  reflect,  is  cared  for  by  the  God  of 
^Nature,  and  what  wiU  His  verdict  be  on  those 
who  waste  theflelds  and  the  flower  of  manhood  ? 
We  are  told  now  to  give  them  to  the  scythe  of 
war,^-Bnd  when  they  are  cut  down,  to  be  large- 


hee^d  and  buy  more.  England  is  told  that  Ai^ 
must  learn  to  be  a  strong-minded  widow,  and  a 
brave,  bereaved  mother.  It  may  be  needftu;  and^ 
if  so,  though  England  sicken  at  the  sacriflce, 
she.wiU  not  refuse  it.  Eut  she  will  not,  as 
heretofore,  be  dazzled  by  military  pomp  :  she 
will  require  that  statesmen  use  righteous  argu- 
ment ere  they  fill  the  trump  of  war ;  and,  if  the 
sweetest,  silentest  spots,  must  needs  be  invaded 
by  the  noise  of  camps,  and  the  happiest  homes 
contribute  to  the  graves  of  the  Crimea,  that  no 
arm  be  raised  in  vain,  and  no  intrigue  of  Oi^bi- 
nets  prolong  the  strife  of  nations. 


'ONLY    A    WOMAN'S    PAMPHLET  J *' 


If  any  one  of  our  readers  happened  to  be  in  the 
Houae  of  Commons  on  the  morning  which  Lord 
John  BusaeU  had  promised  to  make  for  ever 
meiBOKablo  by  ''  a  &w  remarks  on  the  condition 
of  Italy,"  he  may  remember  that  among  the 
two  or  three  bills  whoso  titles  were  announced 
from,  the  chair,  and  no  sooner  announced  than 
dedaied  "  read  a  third  time,"  was  •  a  Sumner's 
DiTOioe  Bill.  It  may  possibly  have  occurred  to 
hiin  that  he  had  hewl  before  of  Sumner's  ma- 
tdmonial  differenoea — ^had  seen  at  wide  intervals 
long  columns  of  close  print,  so  headed, — and 
that  this  was  a  very  summary  conclusion  of  a 
tedious  and  probably  expensive  process.  We 
did  happen  to  be  in  tiie  House  on  that  morning, 
— -«nd  it  did  so  strike  our  mind;  the  more 
forcibly  that  we  had  just  read  a  "  woman's 
pamphlet ".  on  the  subject  of  expediting  and 
cheapening  these  conjunctive-disjunctive  pro- 
caMOft  **  A  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Chan- 
oeU(»:  Cranworth's  Marriage  and  Divorce  Sill, 
by  the  Hon.  Mi».^Norton."* 

Mrs.  Norton  puts  on  her  title-page  a  motto 
£rom  Thaokseray's  lecture  on  Swift — "Only  a 
woman'a  hair  " — and  challenges  Lord  Chancmlor 
Oranwarth  to  put  aside  her  plea,  among  foi^t- 
ten  Chancery  papers,  docketted  with  **  a  parody 
of  Swift's  contemptuous  labelling — /Only  a 
woman's  pamphlet' "  ,  He  would  be.  Ukely 
enough  to  do  so,  if  he  had  the  wit  to  be  insolent 
in  addition  to  the  indolence  that  makes  him  in- 
jurious. His  treatment  of  this  subject  through 
two  sessions  indicates  his  estimate  thereof.  In 
June  of  last  year,  he  brought  forward  a  Marriage 
Xaw  Seform  Bill,  only  to  withdraw,  it.  In 
.  Jfarch  of 'this  year,  a  similar  measure  was  an- 
aooaoed.ea.  '! nearly  prepared.".  In  May,  its 
•  introduction  was  distinctly .  promised.  It.  has 
.  not  yet.made  its  appearance.  Another  year  has 
pa08ed  over  without,  even  an  attempt  at  remedy- 
ing 'I  the  grotesque,  anomaly  which  ordains  that 
BMHTied  women  i  shall  be  . '  non-existent ' .  in  a 
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country  governed  by  a  female  sovereign :  !*  eaid 
the  grievous  injustice  that  whatever  reUef  tibjB 
law  may  afford  in  cases  of.  unhappy  marriag^ 
among  ihe  rich,  there  is.no  relief  at  siX  for  the 
poor.   .  i 

It  is  to  the  exposure  of  the^  '^  grotesque  ano- 
maly" that  Mrs.  Norton  sets  herself  in  this  Let- 
ter to  the  Queen.,  The  exposure  is  effected-7- 
mainly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively^by  a 
statement  of  her  own  sufferings  from  the  presei^t 
condition  of  the  law.  That  it  is  a  pipivato 
wrong  which  is  thus  aciknowledged  as.  the  .mo- 
tive, and  used  as  the  instrun\ent,  of  her  advocacy 
of  a  public  reform,  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
noted  till  that  private  wrong  has  been  exhibited. 
Let  as  much  of  it  be  told  as  can  be ,  told.  Let 
its  facts  bo  set  forth  in  the  uncoloured  light  of 
formal  statement.  Let  its  concomitants  be  ^Pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  sympathetic .  imag^tion. 
Let  it  be  understood  what  a  woman  may  be  made 
to  endure, — and  is  liable  to  endure^ — ^from  the 
man  sworn  to  lovo  and  cherish  her. .  And  then 
let  it  be  objected — if  any  can  be  found  to  make 
the  objection — that  here  is  passion,  ciying  to 
the  seat  of  justice,  where  only  reason  should  bo 
heard ;  that  here  is  a  violation  of^  good  taste 
and  of  feminine  decorum ;  in  short,  that  it  is 
* '  only  a  .woman's  pamphlet," 

A  married  woman  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of 
England,  nothing  but  a  chattel.  She  is  the  pro- 
perty of  her  husband — his  for  all  piirposes  but 
to  sell  or  kill ;  and  these  reservations  are  rather 
negative  than  positive.  He  might  sell  her,  if 
any  would  purchase  what  he  cannot  keep.  If 
he  kill  her,  it  is  but  as  though  hekilled  a  strange 
woman.  All  that  she  has  is  his^the  bequests 
of  her  family,  the  gifts  of  her  friends,  the  earn- 
ings of  her  own  hands.  She. cannot  withhold 
from  his  g;rasp  the  earrings  she  has  worn  from 
childhood,  nor  the  money  which  she  toiled  for 
whUe  he  drank.  He  may  waste  his  substance 
with  harlots,  and  that  before  her  eye8--7and 
when  he  has  spent  all,  invade  the  fle^ther's  home 
to  which  she  may  have  flo^n^  dr^,  her^theiice 
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with  tile  aid  (»f  the  police,  or  hE&d  over  to  a 
broker  the  fbniitiire  she  may  hare  bought  or 
bmed  for  her  separate  residaioe.  She  eaanot 
flarelj  bargfldn  witii  him  for  the  haiest  maUite- 
nanee.  The  deed  of  sepaiatioii  and  aliment, 
though  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer,  he  may  repu- 
d^Kte,  on  the  gronnd  that  a  man  cannot  eon- 
traot  with  himself.  She  fsncies  that,  in  her 
extremity,  she  can  compel  him  to  keep  her  from 
the  parish  Amd  that  stands  for  all  others  be- 
tween destitution  and  starvation — but  it  is  the 
foHsh  th&t  must  come  upon  him ;  her  desertion 
IS  a  money  wrong  to  the  community,  not  a  per- 
jurious in^delity  to  her.  If  she  commit  adul- 
tery—or if  he  can  induce  another  to  swear  that 
■he  has  done  so — he  may  free  himself  from  all 
obligation  to  her,  and  mairy  again.  There  is 
no  statute  law  for  his  release, — ^no  court  of  law 
tiiat  can  unfetter  him ;  but  Parliament  wiU  re- 
peat for  his  benefit  what  it  did  first  for  Henry 
the  Sig'hth'— pass  a  speciil  Act.  Bnt  Pariia- 
ment  will  not  do  that  for  the  wife  whose  hus- 
band teaybe  so  openly  pn^Bigate  as  to  eject 
her  from  his  bed  and  board  in  fiftyonir  of 
her  waiting^woman.  Its  practice  is  so  rigo- 
rously one-sided  that  ''in  only  four  in- 
atanees  (two  of  which  were  eases  of  incest) 
has  the  wife  obtained  a  divorce  to  many 
again.''  Tb»  eodesiaBtioal  courts  will  entertain 
heroomplaiBt  of  ''cruelty," — ^if  she  have  not 
been  enough  of  a  woman  and  a  Christian  to 
"boadone"  the  oftnce  by  foigxving  a  j&rst, 
deoond,  seventh,  or  seventietii  commission.  But 
the  eedleaiastiefd  courts  cto  at  most  decree 
•that  divor6e  froih  bed  and  board  which  screens 
4om  the  barbarity  of  forced  cohabitation.  The 
metre  common  Ikto  of  wives  whose  homes  have 
tnroved']ntolerable>  aAd  whose  husbands  tolerant 
ot  their  n^Menee,  is  that  whicAi  ICib.  Korton  de- 
■eribes  fibroagh  mMny  pages  of  hermoving  narra- 
tive, but  which  lioay  be  summed  up  ia  two  of  her 
itoeidental  exdaaaations — 
^I  amjoulRiedioa  name." 
"  I  mui$  remain  masried  to  his  name." 
This  startklng  summoty  cf  tiie  laws  respecting 
womah  '^I  have  learned,"  she  says,  ''piece- 
'  meal,  by  Buffering  iron  every  one  of  its  d^Gscts 
of  pfoteotion."  She  married  yery  yonng,  and 
the  marriage  proved  iuihappy---«a8  was  not  un- 
likeby,  a  beaatlM  doog^ter  of  Ibe  Shandans 
unitmg  leteelf  to  a  poor  sdon  of  Sootoh  no- 
bility. Quarrels,  mediatioin,  and  reocmoiliation 
were  followed  by  the  young  wife's  flight  to  her 
eistes^s  house.  The  husband  wx^ite  to  ber  and 
to  her  fomily  "m  the  extremest  and  most 
exaggerated  farms  of  «abmisaion."  To  h«r  hist- 
iflg  injurj^"  but  even  now  I  will  not  write, 
to  my  lasting  rdyre^"— she  "condoned;"  re- 
turned to  liie  hufiband  and  the  home  she  had 
algilred.  fierrdatiraa— iaitnot  to  be  regretted? 
«««mfiaasd]eoonciliatMn;  andthatshevisitedthem 
mtiiher  ohildeen  becameagroiindQf  freshquarrel. 
Ihe  dBldrea««Hi«fi:  of  teader  age-*^wera  simt  by 
'ihtfpfi«tai^arw«dM(tf^wiMAthairmet^ 


^'  the  worst  opinien," — and  who  threatened  her 
with  the  police  when,  having  tmoed,  she  went 
to  recover  them.  The  law  gave  her  no  rig^  in 
them,  and  she  again  left  her  husband.  Then 
broke  out  the  dreadful  scandal  with  which  her 
name  is  so  unhappily,  but  not  shameMly, 
associated.  Mr.  Nortcm  brought  an  aotioa  ix 
the  seduction  of  his  wife  against  Lord  Md- 
bounie,  then  Prime  Minister  ef  Kngjand,  The 
jury  stepped  the  trial  to  give  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant ;  and  the  proseeutor's  ononsel  hoi^  in 
a  published  letter,  declared  that  Mr.  Noxtai  ad- 
mitted his  firm  belief  of  his  wife's  innoeoMe. 
One  of  her  children  died  "  for  want  of  the 
commonest  care  a  mother  would  hove  given  to 
her  household."  And  when  she  made  JSn^and 
ring  with  the  bitterness  of  her  plaint  against 
the  unequal  law  which  withhdd  ttiem  from 
her,  it  was  to  reoeive  a  new  proof  how 
tightiy  the  law  held  her  to  tiieir  fother. 
She  had  oonsolted  counsel  as  to  whether 
she  could  not  divorce  the  husband  who  had 
taken  the  fiiat  step  towards  divorcing  ha^-r-aad 
was  told,  No.  She  had  laid  before  theoi  eon- 
plaints  and  even  confessions  of  cruelty  tlist 
would  surely  have  obtained  a  legal  separ&tiGn; 
and  was  answered,  Ko :  she  had  condoned.  She 
had,  by  one  of  her  creditors,  sued  the  hnshaid 
from  whom  she  had  reeeived  nothing  for  tvD 
years;  and  the  suit  foiled.  She  now  nNfueslBd 
her  solicitor  to  proseeute  a  Beview  whidi  had 
grossly  libelled  her,  in  on  article  ea  the  Inll 
brought  in  to  ronedy  that  awfol  defeat  of  hv 
wbi(^  her  writings  had  meet  powaifrilly  ex- 
posed. The  soHcxtor  informed  bertha^  beiag & 
married  woman,  she  oouldonly  prosecute  Ihroo^ 
her  husband, — ^who  was  tixeraore  «t  liberty  to 
libel  her  to  the  utmost  extent  of  mtHpakj. 
Though  powerlesa  to  dafond  her  seputatioa  «r  to 
retain  her  property,  her  consent  was  j^nmtm 
sary  to  an  act  by  which  her  husband  was  de- 
sirous of  raising  money  on  their  maxriage  setfle- 
ments.  Her  consent  was  given,  on  oonditiioa  of 
an  allowanee  guaranteed  by  hk  signatHia  and 
witnessed  by  the  brother  of  the  Marina  of 
Normanby,  and  by  the  solictor  who  dnwthe 
deed.  Three  years  afterwaida,  her  mother  Sed, 
and  left  her,  through  her  brotiiar,  a  small  an- 
nuity. Her  husband  claimed  the  lega«7r*-aad 
being  defeated  by  its  pasong  throogh  Him  hro- 
ther,  balanced  the  dsim  by  stopping  the  diow- 
ance.  Her  signature  had  sufBced  to  xane  & 
fund  needed  for  the  improvement  of  an  estate 
bequeatiied  to  him  by  '^the  vilid  wootaa."  to 
whom  he  had  sent  the  ohiids«n,-'-hifl  signatare, 
and  that  of  the  witnesses,  did  aot  avail  to 
secujre  the  annuity  for  which  oonsideratio& 
had  thus  been  given.  "  I  insisted  that  tiie 
allowance  was  seeured  by  his  own  vg- 
natore,  and  tiioiie  ether  aignatana,  te  a  for- 
mal deed.  He  defied  me  to  pmfim  it^  'i%  by 
law,  man  and  wifo  were  on!e>  aiid  eidd  a^E^- 
tract  with  each  other ;  aad  tixe  4eed  iraft^^W^* 
fore  good  for  aothing."^    SuppMang.iWt!^^^ 
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^MT  of  eExposuro  iaikht  operate  to  piwveiit  his 
acting  OB  this  quibble,  she  pennitted  a  trades- 
mad  to  sue  him  for  a  debt  incurred  by  herself. 
He  not  only  acted  upon  the  quibble,  but  in- 
structed his  advocate  to  ask  her  in  open  court 
Trh^ther  she  were  not  in  receipt  of  an  income 
from  the  family  of  Lord  Melbourne, — ^firet, 
openly  accused  of  seducing  the  wife  whose  in- 
nocence he  had  long  ago  prirately  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  whom  he  had  sued  ibr  reoon- 
ciliBtion.  He  did  stOl  more  to  prove  tiie  extent 
of  hid  conjugal  tights— vi2.,  subpoenaed  pub- 
liAbers  ana  btokers  to  show  that  his  wife  was  ca- 
pable of  earning  her  own  maintenance.  The  fear 
of  exposure  proved  not  more  inoperative  than 
the  appeal  to  law.  The  coachmaker  waa  non- 
suited. The  husband's  engagement  to  his  wife 
was  held  to  be  of  no  avail  even  to  the  wife's 
creditorti.  The  legal  non-existence  of  tiie  mar- 
ried w<»Dan  was  definitively  demonstrated.  If 
it  be  capable  of  yet  completer  illustration,  it 
may  receive  it  in  the  summing  up,  by  Mrs. 
Nortoil,  of  her  husband's  and  her  own  present 
pelatiofis  :-*- 

Prom  the  date  of  my  mother's  deatb,  he  hs^  with- 
held entirely,  and  with  perfect  impunity,  my  income 
SB  Ml  vife.  I  do  not  receive,  and  have  not  received 
fer  ^e  lait  three  years,  a  single  farthing  from  him. 
He  leftoiiifld*  and  always  has  retained,  prop^y  that  was 
left  In  my  hom^ — gifts  made  to  me  by  my  own  £imily 
on  my  marriage,  and  to  my  mother  by  your  Majesty's 
aant,  H.B.H.  the  Duchess  of  York; — articles  bought 
Aram  my  literary  eamingfl ;— books  which  belonged  to 
Xsotd  If elbonme ;  and,  in  partiealar,  a  saamucript,  of 
which  Lord  Melboanie  himself  was  the  aothor  (whan  a 
very.yoong  man),  wluoh  Mr.  Korton  resolutely  refused 
to  give  up. 

He  receives  from  my  trustees  the  interest  of  the  por- 
tSon  bequeathed  me  by  my  ikther,  who  died  in  the  public 
flcrfiee,  hoU&ig  aa  offldal  appointment  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  HofM,  kavmg  a  family  of  very  yonng  orphans, 
deeiddrly  psovidedfor.  If  my  father  lived,,  it  is  to  be 
presompd  there  if  no  man  he  would  see  with  greater 
abhorrence  than  Mr.  Norton  (considering  what  the  fate 
of  his  daughter  has  been),  yet  such  portion  as  he  was 
siUe  to  leave  tte  goes  fhim  the  *<  non-existent"  wife  to  the 
esisteiit  harinnd,  la  tha  fg&aenl  tmst  liud  of  oor  mar- 

I  hfve  tfigo  Ua  Mr.  Norton  impressed  on  me  by  sub- 
peening  my  publishers)  the  power  of  earning,  by  Utera- 
ture, — ^whichfund  (though  it  be  the  grant  of  Heaven 
and  not  the  legacy  of  earth)  is  no  more  legidly  mine 
'  tiisn  my  flimily  property. 

Skw  agaist  I  say*  is  or  is  not  this  a  ridicoloua  law  (if 
lam  be  made  to  conduce  to  justice)  ?  I  cannot  divorce 
my  husband,  either  for  adultery,  desertion,  or  cruelty ;  I 
muH  remain  married  to  his  natM ;  he  has,  in  right  of  that 
l^ct  ^of  my  link  to  his  name)  a  right  to  everything  I 
have  m  ike  worid«-and  I  have  ne  more  daim  upon  JUm, 
ibm  any  ene  of  jooc  Mfgesty's  ladies  in  waiting,  who  are 
atl^  strangers  to  him !  " 
him  only  by  attacks  upon 
receive  a  farthing  of  support 

attorney  (dated  iSth  of  April,  thb  session),  to  any'such 
demand-^is,  io  hid  the  dpeditor  "  examine  the  will  of  my 
molhee  in  ikxjton*  CemnKiOf"  (tbevaby  throwing  off  tho 
made  of.  pxatonoe  he  woce,  and  staadrng  opei^ly  on  his 
lenjl  irrsspouaibtUty) :  and  when  we  nrst  separated,  he 
Quired  mc^  as  sole  provision,  a "  small  pension  paid  by 
Qbvanhnent'to  each  6f  my  rather*s  children  reckoning 


Mrs.  Norton  difiolaiimi,  ilk  tha  pubttetttioii  'of 
this  tmglmg  statement^  Uie  iatentioa  'Of  pretfi- 
outing  her  quanel  with  hat  husband.  *'  Oeoer* 
past — buried  in  unutteral^  seom/'  she  says, 
are  the  days  in  which  I  appealed  to  him  or 
from  him.  I  complain,  not  of  uie  existent  bus- 
bandy  but  of  the  existent  law;  and  of  that  'nation 
of  gallant  gentiemen,'  who  searoelj  oare,  and 
scareely  know,  what  lit  the  existing  law  on  such 
subjects."  The  disclaimer  is  reeeived  witii  in- 
credulitj — ^and  we  regret  that  it  k  made.  Mr. 
Norton  ia  a  public  character.  He  is  a  fuBc- 
tionary  of  no  inconsiderable  dignity  and  power. 
He  achninisters  justice  in  a  very  populous  dis- 
trict of  the  metropolis.  His  dictum,  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  oases,  is  both  rerdict  and 
sentence.  Not  unficequently,  he  has  to  diapause 
rather  eqidty  than  law — ^to  screen  the  ignonnt 
poor  ftom  the  rapaoity  of  dealers  and  officials  ; 
to  rebuke  the  villany  that,  as  magistrate^  he 
cannot  punish.  He  is^  bendes,  the  brotheif  *  of 
a  peer — ^the  reoipient  of  a  handsome  ineoine 
— and  altogether  one  of  tho  obss  who  mAe 
and  administer  our  laws,  mould  our  man- 
ners, and  typify  the  national  character.  Th^re 
is  no  reason,  therefcHW,  why  conduct  anch 
as  is  attributed  to  hikn  by  his  wife,  and  avs- 
tained  by  documents  bearing  disth^guished 
names,  should  be  exposed  nwrtlf  as  an  iSlusifcra- 
tion  of  defective  law.  Charges  of  gross  «n- 
trath  and  despicaUbe  meanness,  when  advaaoed 
against  a  member  of  the  Sxeontive,  demand  in- 
vestigation by  its  heads.  Mr.  Norton  Aould  at 
any  rate  be  called  npon  either  distinoily  to  with- 
draw his  aocusation  against  Lord  MelbibuzaO,  or 
to  resign  the  office  to  which  that  nobleman  pre- 
sented him  in  firiendelhip  fer  his  wife.  It  ia  not, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  as  object  wMeh  Mrs. 
Norton  hoedf  repudiates  that  we  have  gone 
thus  fer  into  her  story.  We  take  it  up  aa  a 
oonspieaonB  and  influeutiid  example  of  *'a. 
grotesque  anomaly,' --«and  shall  avail  oDursd^es 
of  her  eloquent  pen  to  eKhifoft  yet  a  VM^i  fiarther 
its  absurdity  and  havdslup. 

Its  absindity  is  diown  by  its  inconsktcncy 
with  its^,  widi  other  Bngliah  lairs  relating*  to 
marriage,  asid  wi^  the  laws  of  nearly  ennery 
other  country.    Up  to  the  time  of  the  Befotma- 
tion,  there  was  no  divorce  ;--eDd  there  is  lume 
now  in  Catholic  countries.    The  Clmrdi  iKflds 
that  marriage  is  a  sacratnent,**-aBd,  Uko  orery 
other  saerament,  an  irrevocaUe  oath,  an  indisso- 
luble bond ; — an  engagement  to  be  loosed-  imly 
by  the  hands  that  have  the  keys  el  Heanrea  and 
,  earth.     "  Convenient  Cranmer^'  introduced  tho 
!    1  never  see  him ;  I  hear  of  i  pi^tice  of  divorce  into  England,--^d  eonsistcnt 
STrn'^lSlll.^^HlsL^^^^^^^^^  droppingmarnagi  from  the  number  of 

■  '  tho  sacraments,  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  a  .avil 

contraet.  The  progress  of  Dissent  has  so 'far 
prevailed  upon  tke  oempiomiBe  estaUishedc  by 
Cranmer  as  to  obtain  Hiiat  it  may  be  regarded 
either  as  a  religious  or  a  secular  efd&umce, 
at  ibe  option  of  ike  celebrants/  The  High 
GfaoTok  sektoLrsgre^  llaa.  eeoMMieit,  f  isMU^ 
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more  than  any  other*  X  Xn^tamn  curate 
was  not  lon^  since  detected  .  in.  couiselUng 
a  htimble  couple^  united  in  nnbleaaed  though 
not  iUegd  ba^is, — or  rather  in  banns  bleisaed 
only  by  an  Independent  preacher, — ^to  be  re- 
married at  the  Established  Church.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  gave  notice  that  he.  should  move.the 
omis$ion  from  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth'sbill 
of  an  tjie  clauses  relating  to  diForoe !  Lord 
Bedesdale  (who  thinks  ^e  presence  of  ladies 
resemble  their  Lordships'  House  to  a  casino) 
also  .iMnks  marriage  should  be  indissoluble. 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  and  Lord  Canmbell  de- 
ride tiiat  idea  as  obsolete;  and  Mr.  Phinn, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  d^res  that  the 
Legislature  and  lawyers  are  agreed  in  canaider- 
ing  ttlaniage  as  only  a  civil  contract.  .  CliKirly, 
th^ttjfcre,  file  practice  of  the  law  requires  to  be 
conformed  to  its  theory.  Heanwhile,  the  most 
benefieentr  and  beautiful  of  institutions  ia  a 
aacrament  for  tho  woman — only  a  civil  contract 
for  the  man.  On  her  it  presses  with  all  the 
weij^t  of  an  cscapelcss  fate.  On  him  it  confers 
"  rights  V  which  ^  not  forfeited  by  the  grossest 
abttse  of  corre^ondcnt  duties*  Both  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  the  law  proceed  upon  the 
asetui^ption  that  inconstancy  is  a  mortal  sin  only 
in  the  woman*  It  ha^  been  rejpeatedly  laid 
doi^m  from  the  woolsack  .that  it  is  only  where 
there  is  an  iinpossibility  of  reconciliation  (as  in 
the  ca^je  of  incest)  the  husband  should  be  repu* 
JiatW;  and  Jiord  phan«jeIler_Cranworth  pro- 
)K)Sed;  in  his  bill  9f  )ast  session,  to  graduate,  a 
wooian's  endurance  and  a  husband's  license!; — 
yetr  a  sinde  act  of  C(^donation  forfi^ts  her  claim 
even  id  flie  miserable  relief  of  a  divoroe  d  mensa 
et  thoTo: .  But  it  is  only  in  the  southern  part  of 
theftslaiid  that  the  incongruity  obtains.  .  In 
Soodan^y  as'  in  the  tTnited  States  of  America, 
.the 'mar^age  contract  does  not  extinguish^ the 
legal  rights  of  either  par^,  and  is  dissoluble^  on 
reasonable  cause  being  shown,  at  a  iieasonable' 
e^qyense.  Our,  northern  readers  will  be  enter* 
tauied  Wi6i  the  alternate  humour  and  serious- 
ness of  .Mr$.  Norton's  allusion  to  their  case. 
Having '  stated '  that  in  SeotSland  the  wife  may 
defend|herself  from  the  <)harge  of  infidelity,  and 
may^impugn'her  husband — ^that  her  property  is 
protoetOT;  and  means  of  support  seoured  to  her 
on  oeparation  —  and  that  a  divorce  onahling 
either  party  to  marry  again  may  be  obtained  on 
proof  of  inconstancy  on  either  side — she  pro- 
ceeds :— 

It  is  i^ith  timid  reluctanoe  that .  I  permit  myaelf  to 
allnde  to  the.  socld  condition  of  that  unhappy  coantry. 
To  dU  loyid  minds  it  must  be  matter  Ibr  grave  and 
lonowful  toflectiMi«  that  while  your  Mijes^  is  sur- 
rounded with  fitful  wires  and  diiereet  ladies  in  London, 
Windsor,  and  Os^xiRB^-^the  lesa  cautioea  poftl«n  of  the 
realm  in  whioih  Balmoral  ia  situated,  is  plunged  in  the 
groMest  immorality. '  England  is  virtuous ;  but  Scotland 
18  a  <*hofthed  of  vice/'  It  is  a  knd  dedicated  to  Cupid. 
Statues  of  Ventsi  are  set  up  id  all  the  principal  squares  of 
Edinbw^b^';  1 '  The  ioatiriageitie  is  a  inere  truihlovet's  knot. 
The  ladies '^2)ajpni86iit  ihettiselim  at  Holyxood  are 
trinny>«i^yesiiinTiaa, :».And.qn.  t^.^eoks  of  the  emi* 


gcfi^Tesselawhiebcmd  tha  hMbfiir.aCT<illW  ynupa 
of  melanc^ioly,  cast-off  husband*  JB^I  be  jKflOp  hrf£a( 
reproachful  mrewell.to  that  inhos^tible  countrj  where 
they  only  esM  to  he  i^diafed.' 

But' the  Scotch  ladies  deny  their  giul£;  oad 
our  relentless  authbiness  turns  upon  the* senators 
who  contradict 'them  with  a  tiileinina,[of  which 
the  last  horn  is  the  sharpest : — 

The  extrcnne*ftnd  universBl  profligacy  of  l&igUah  hns- 
bandslead  them  [the  Lords]  to  dread  that.'  if^feoglish 
women  eoiddoiioo  obtain  the  snie  privilege  'i«f  dlvofee 
which  is  aeeorded  to  fiootcb  womem  two  jBagliehmAeat 
of  three  would  immediately  be  diaoarded  b^  tbe&r  h^ 
mates;!  in  that  startling  nroportion  recorded .  bj  - Sr 
Walter  Scolt,  m  his  poem  of  the  "  Bridal  of  Trierm^n  >-!• 

And  still  these  lover's  fhith  sunriyes, 
Their  truth  so  constant  shown; 

There  were  two  wh«  kired  tiirir  neighbOBz^a  «riv», 

.  And  03fx  who  loved  hia  owB. 

That  no  such  proportion,  does  prevail  in  tlie 
countcy-wheie  reereant  husbands  may.te;9ii*- 
moned  to  the  HighGroaa  or  to  tiie  muic0b»|»kltts 
and  may  be  pot  away  at  the  cost  of  aa^rAiitfj 
action  fov  breach  of  contractr**iB  pfoved  by  tlM 
paucity  of  snch  smta.  Porty  aryoar  is  the  itie- 
rage  of  Sootch  suits^  aecordiftg  to  a  tetrim'pm- 
sentedin  1B44.  lliere  an  oertainly  aa  maay 
suits  for  divorce  commenced  in  oar  ciTilar  eaole- 
siastical  eourts,  however  few  readh  tfaefioma  «f 
Lords.  Twenty  is  the  amnial  at«rage  «f 
divoroes  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  feim  the  acta  <^ 
divorce  graoiedj  but  from  the  aolionh  for«H«i. 
eon,t  thea  we  laust  estimate  the  proptfrtian-of 
unhappy  manii^;es  in  BngUmd»  The  fmff^Msf 
of.  auoh  actions  is  deep  di^graoe  to  oar.todal 
condition— their  posaibiU^,  a  dsep  dishartOBt^ta 
our  laws.  That  a  man  should  be  afaleix>'m4t» 
a  money  question  of  his  wi£a'a  .i]icim8teBiqr/i&- 
dieates  but  a  base  estimate^  by  the  Uw^of  o«a* 
jugal  rdations---tbat  the  wife  shouia  ba  noCoair 
unable  to  prosecute  an  equivalent 'daiii:iiigidfei& 
the  inconstant  husbandi  but  ottedy  witbotrtc^ 
portonily  to  defend  herself  ism  ^Ulfttal 
imputation  on  which  the  husban^-'a  vbilm^is 
baMd* — ^helpless  and  diunb  in  tlM^iunda  ef 
her  sworn  helpmate  and  of  her-  flIkgM  fan- 
mouri  as  any  horse,  or  sheep  wfaiwe  ^  sollild* 
ness.  may  be  in  question  betweeb  Inzfer'and 
sdler, — is  a  wrong  of  incalcttlaUe  enennity. 
It  is  no  merely  speoulatiye  ol;(jedtiaK  to  mf 
that  such  a  state  of  the  law  «ffi>rdB  -to  tl!a 
woman  a  motive  to  sin,  and  opens  to  her  -Inh- 
Iwnd  a  means  of  collusion.  It  has  been  de* 
nonnced  on  these  grounds  by  every  legal  digni- 
tary in  the  Senate.  Lord  St.  LemMid's  dDofaiiiea 
the  action  for . damages  ''  a  disgrace  to  liteeooa- 
try" — ''a  stigma  on  the  law  of  Sngiaad"-*-^ 
''  an  action  which  shocked  one's  aense  ^of  tight" 
Lord  Brougham  dedaKes  that  in  sachaotions 
the  ohavacter  of  a  woman  is  not  unfteqeently 
sworn  away:  ''instanoea  weie  knovndntrinch^ 
by  QoUuaion  between  the  hmbaad-aaA  4  pre- 
tended paramour,  the  character  of  the  wife  had 
been  destroyed  .  .  .  :  :  shoj^  ^x6Uji4dd  ffe^ 
Westminster  Hall,  aAd,.,b^4  Ito  ;,IjNd{i^r 
the  principles  of  ^mr  jurisprutfoftw^  iKiBMriiiiif 
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•1ri6d%eh0e^li^(TttbaJid  ^d  the^tfiaxi  catted 
her  psnaxottr.*'  It  is  impossible  to  witness  one  of 
those  disgiijstiiig  exMbitiozis  in  whkh  ^^ 
cates  exbaiist  l£dr. license  of  inuendo^  inTectiTe, 
and  simulated  pathos,  to  aggiravate  or  dinrinisih  the 
money  value  of  "  outraged  honour,"— in  which 
witnesses  are  required  to  depose  with  indecent 
minuteni^ss  to  circumstances  of  which  they  could 
hardly  be  cognisant  without  a  prior  br^oh  of 
delicaojry  if  not  of  duty,— in  which  the  audience 
areexoiM,  aa  at  a <Fi^ch  play,  between  the  pru- 
rient revelations  of  chambermaids  and  of  police 
8piea,-:^it  is  impossilile  not  to  hear  or  read  all 
this  without  observing,  that  the  party  alone 
fatally  concerned,  is  the  only  parfy  unrepre- 
sented ;  •  and  without  suspecting,  in  many  cases, 
that  she  is  the  victim  of  conspiracy  as  well  as  the 
ol^tctf.hist.  •While'wewTite,tiiere  comes  to 
hand  apniblio  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  lady  whose 
disiatarested:  advocate  alleges  she  has  been'drlven 
to  literal  aanadness'by  a  persecution  which  wrung 
fromthet  aoonfessionof  guilt  contradicted  by  the 
very /witnesses  sabomed  to  establishit.*  In  this 
caae^anlitsh  geutl^nan  of  property  is  disap- 
pointed in  ^  very  natural  desire  fbr  an  heir. 
He  suddenly  aoonses  the  unfiruitfitl  wife  of 
crimiiud  .ktereomae  with  his  groom.  By  the 
lady  it  ia  ef .  course  indignantly  denied.  It  is 
told  to  her  friends  with  such  circumstantiality 
that  they  believe  it.  Her  servants  are  set  to 
obtain,  fartiier  evidiemce,  and  one  of  them  pre- 
sTunesriiixMthiB  sevolting  office  himself  to  attempt 
her  iriolation!  To  escape  ih)m  this  hoirible 
ccmpkodtyyi  the  poor  lady  confesses  hereelf 
guilty^  and  k  removed  in  a  state  of  idiotcy. 
The  affidaviln  of  husband,  friends,  and  servants 
prevail  upon  a  court  in  which  the  ordinary 
ordeab  *Qf-  «tidenee  are  discarded,  to  grant  a 
paifiamentaEy  divorce ;  but  the  laborious  inves- 
tdgatioiB  of ;  counsel,  stimulated  by  the  helpless- 
ness off  thdr  mihappy  client,  have  established 
the  phjBidBl  impoflsilnUty  of  the  principal  aUega- 
taoQs,  ttao'eiceeding  improbability  of  others,  and 
the  fioffi  bluiMhrs  into  which  the  court  was  be- 
trayed ^acseptzng,  as  primary  proof,  a  confes- 
aioii  needing  itself ,  above  all  thmgs,  the  corro- 
boration .itf  independent  tsstiinony. 

If  enly  for  the  sake  of  ^ose  few  unfortunate 
English  wives  whose  hu^)ands  are  rich  enough 
to  affind  the  luxury  of  sueing  their  real  or  al- 
leged- sedueers,  and  of  carrying  their  broken 
.bearts^'.with  replenished  purses,  to  a  tribunal 
wh^re  deobiona  are  neither  for  the  woman  nor 
-  for  the.  poor,— <*if  only  to  remedy  or  prevent 
grievaiides  sach  as  those  of  Mrs.  I9^orton  and 
Mrs.  Talbot)  the  assimilation  of  the  English  law 
of  dirbf^  to  that  of  Scotland  should  he  strenu- 
ously* togged;  >  But  We  have  an  argument  of  far 
wider,  in^lic&tion  in  the  ^stressing  plenitude  of 
irremeo^le  conjugal  wretchedness  among  the 


*  T^t^  v.jTalbot.  .:A  l<e(ter  to  the  Qoiu  JnrtiGe 

Torr^niJ^y^JoW  Paget,  "Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Teipple; 

'with'l^^Hf^of  ibe  ^ttdgm^Qt  of  the  High  Court  of 
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pQfor-=-i.«.'people  df  efi  cotiditions  bebw  £hat  in 
winch  a  tiiousand  pounds  can  be  afibrded.  Our 
Ut^iature,  our  newspapers^  our  private  circles, 
teem  with  instances  of  the  kind.,  tt  is  rarely 
that  an  English  noVel  does  not  contain  a 
couple  to  whom  wedlock  is  a  chain  of  suf- 
fering and  sin.  Mr.  Dickens'  last  seems  de- 
signed to  exhibit,  in  the  opposite  oha- 
racters  of  Mr.  Bounderby  and  Stephen  Black- 
pool;  the  modem  type  of  that  ancient  tor- 
ture which  consisted  in  &stening  the  living  to 
the  dead.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  given  us  in  Mr. 
Barnes  Newcome,  the  converse  of  poor  Colonel 
Crawley.  "We  cannot  take  i\p  the  report  of  a , 
county  assize  or  a  London  police-court,  but 
there  meets  ns  the  doleful  figure  of  soiop  poor  , 
unfortunate,  bearing  reluctant  testimony  to  %nir 
tality  that  neither  treadmiQ  nor  horsewhip  wiU 
cure.  But  still  more'  doleful  is  the  figure  with , 
which  aU  of  us  must  be  familiar,  though  it  never 
carries  its  griefs  into  the  witness-box— Uiej 
figure  of  some. woman,  pale,  pining,  ill-tern/-, 
pered,  but  not  badrhearted, — neither  virgin, 
wife,  nor  widow, — the  husband  of  her  yout^ 
a  spendthrift,  a  profligate,  perhaps  a  criminal  , 
— ^his  absence  at  once  her  hope  and  dread^ 
her  grief  and  solace.  The  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  her  would  have  been, 
that  the  married  life  so  woeful  in  its  issues  h^. 
been  stealthy  in  its  beginnings.  Had  the  false 
husband  been  but  the  too  eager  lover, — had  he 
coaxed  her  to  fiee  with  him  from  her  father's 
home  across  the  border,— that  Scotch  marriage 
would  have  entitied  her  to  a  Scotch  divorce-  As. 
it  is,  let  her  carry  her  weight  of  sorrow  across  tho 
Atlantic,'  and  abide  in  some  Kew  England  states  > 
till  a  year's  residence  shall  have  enabled  her  to. 
daim  the  protection  of  Kew  Eqglcu^d  law.  Ser^ . 
she  is  exposed  to  fearful  temptation,  as  well  as 
to  cruel  suffering.  The  victim  of  her  husband's 
sin,  how  can  she  abstain  from  sin  upon  her  own 
account?  He  may  follow  his  will,  and  even 
feed  it  upon  her  means.  "While  she  is  living 
in  poverty  and  solitude,  he  may  be  des^ying 
her  reputation  or  living  in  vice  upon  the  dowry 
of  her  virtue.  Will  it  be  a  wonder  if  she  be- 
come what  she  is  said  to  be,  and  defy  the  con- 
demnation of  the  world  that  is  so  bitter  in  its 
pity  ?  Very  often  she  will  swallow  the  recol- 
lection of  the  vows  that  have  proved  so  unequal, 
and  commit  thoisin  of  bigamy.  Should  she  be 
prosecuted — ^which  is  not  likely — she  will  escape 
with  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment;  and  return 
from  the  gaol  to  the  home  of  a  second  husbandp 
more'  faithful  than  the  first,  though  no  husband 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  &equeiiey .  of  pity- 
secutions  lor  bigamy,  the  Uc^tness  of  its  punish* 
ment,  and  the  tone  of  counsel  and  court,  is  a 
conclusire  sign  that  alteration  is  inevitable. 
'  Mrs.  Norton's  pamphlet  is  naturally,  an  almost 
exclusive  plea  xov  nor  own  soix  against' oum. 
We  have  followed  in  the  track  of.  her  illuatra- 
tionsf  but  we  would  not  ha^  it-  stq^pbsed  titat 
we  see  cmly  witii  her  eyes.    'The^inequadity  of 
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our  matn^  kws  prsfises  move  hda?ily  upon 
women  Han.  upon  men,  in  all  classes,  'beoame 
the  fomar  are  tiie  weaker ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
inequality  is  not  leas  unjoat  towanb  the  latter — 
exGepting  that  fikvoured  fraction  of  the  sex 
whi(m  has  1^  ear  of  ecdesiastioal  courts  and 
learned  lords.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  con- 
fess to  a  reservation  in  fhyour  of  husbands  as  to 
the  relative  guilt  of  inconstancy  in  the  two  sexes. 
If,  as  idl  moralists  admit,  culpability  is  to  be 
measured  by  temptation,  the  oTOuding  husband 
ii  unquestionably  less  guilty  than  the  unfeith- 
fixl  wife;  for  he  has  not  that  panoply  of 
defence  which  is  woman's  beauty  as  well 
as  her  strength — an  armour  of  conquest  as 
well  as  of  resLsfance.  Neither  are  the 
consequences  of  his  sin  so  immediately  and 
irremediably  mischievous:  forgiveness  is  with 
him  impossiUe, — to  her  it  is  natural  and  grace- 
ful. Whatever  the  sublime  severity  of  Divine 
Idw  may  exact,  in  a  state  of  social  imjperfection, 
allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  inequality 
of  (drcumstances.  While,  therefore,  we  would 
arm  the  wife  with  ample  power  to  deliver  her- 
self from  an  un&ithfdl  husband,  we  neither  ex- 
pect not  desire  its  invariable  exercise.  It  is  her 
unquestionable  right, — ^but  did  she  always  ex- 
ercise it,  terrible  would  be  the  dissolution  of  ties 
that  might  be  re-knit  firmer  than  ever  by 
forbearance.  Our  fear  is  that  she  would 
too  often  and  too  long  forbear.  Such  a 
patient  forgiving  Gtiselda  is  woman  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she  would  wash  out  with 
her  tears  the  bruise  which,  bared  to  the  eyes  of 
law,  would  effectually  plead  for  her  future  pro- 
tection. In  the  next  place,  we  would  have  it  re- 
membered th^t  the  law  which  makes  over  to  the 
husband  all  the  wife^s  means,  makes  over  to  him 
also'  all  her  debts ;  and  that  although,  among  the 
"  upper  ten  thougand,"  where  ladies  are  never 
penlnilegsi  creditors  miy  be  referred  to  the  lady's 
Danker^  the  world  in  general  has  some  trouble  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  obligations  incurred 
by  extravagant  or  absentee  wives.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  a  distinct  provision,  in  a  new  law 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  for  the  limited  liability 
even  of  l3fe  partners!  Lastly,  we  beg  to  say, — 
frequent  and  terrible  as  are  tiie  sufferings  which 
Husbands  inflict  on  wives,  scarce  less  frequent, 
tod  not  less  terrible,  are  sufferings  from  the  con- 
verse cause.  Stephen  Blackpool  has  brethren  in 
affliction,  everywhere  between  Berwick  and 
Land's-end.  We  recollect  a  man  who  was,  in 
our  boyhood,  a  gentieman's  servant;  a  sober, 
civil,  and  usefol  fellow.  He  was  dismissed  frt}m 
pjape  to  place,  always  with  this  character, — but 
with  the  stTtoressed  disqualification  of  a  drunken 
wife.  No  family  could  keep  her, — and  in  no 
lodgings  would  she  keep.  At  any  house  and  at 
any  hour  tvhere  her  nusband  was  employed, 
wo^(^  she  knock  at  the  door  in  a  tipsy  rage,  and 
demand  her  unhappy  spouse.  The  lady  stopping 
into  her  carriage  would  be  assailed  with  a  fiiul 
insintuition,  and  gentlemen  at  dh^nsr  made  to 


overhear  the  story  of  the  fixrfibaft'spBetBiidfld  »- 
constaaoy.  The  poor  man  descended  from  tiiie 
footboard  to  the  wheelbarrow, — aervedaapoiterat 
a  ooaldied  and  greengrocer^s, — but  waa  ftUowed 
by  his  infiituate  spouse ;  who  was  sme  to  ooEect 
a  mob  canable  of  disperaon  only  by  a  polieMiitft 
In  vain  sue  was  sent  by  turns  to  tiie  fiwise  of 
Correction  and  to  the  workhouse.  XJbenM 
from  the  one  or  escaped  from  tbe  Mtar,  Ae 
renewed  her  brawls  and  ruined  hci^  husbaad. 
His  masters  compassionated  and  magialjate 
aided  him, — ^but  as  neither  cotdS  relme  Ian 
from  the  drab  who  persisted  in  sharing  his 
home,  the  home  was  bit  by  bit  destzoToA.  Bow 
George  himself  took  to  the  workhouse — Ms' w% 
perforce  went  to  anotfier, — and  the  misecabie 
couple  lie  now  in  separate  paeetper  grtrDs. 
A  man  of  sunorbr  means  or  senfls  worid 
probably  have  snifted  his  residence  w£fii  pivuit- 
tions  not  easily  baffled,  and  hffve  tektat  sfl»ther 
wife.  Such,  we  learn  from  tiie  newvp^Mss^ 
was  the  courae  taken  by  one  Joaeplk  Bmrn, 
who  was  indicted  at  the  Croydon  Jkitbtes  ftr 
bigamy.  His  legal  wife,  after  TeMeting  Ms 
home  wretched  by  her  licentiouBneas^  liad  latt 
it  to  cohabit  vntii  amy&er  man.  Siiiiple  Joseph 
Bunn,  deeming  himself  thereby  defivettdfrem 
the  burden  of  a  wicked  wanton,  add  eMftlei  to 
foUow  the  example  of  sundry  peers  and  petts' 
sons,  took  unto  himself  another  wi^;  Mrt^hoD 
he  had  been  so  kiad  and  c(«sta»t  thiel  Bk 
readily  forgave  the  imposition  he  Mad  praeiiied 
upon  her,  and  proclaimed  in  court  her  mfieBli»i 
to  continue  cohabitation  witii  him,  on  his  fibers- 
tion  from  the  two  montSis*  imptisonra^twffli 
hard  labour  to  which  tim  court  sentettced'hinh' 
the  jury  strongly  recommending  hfia  ib  mmt. 
"With  examples  like  these  before  ttt'><#  *e 
suffering  and  demoraBsation  to  \AaA  t& 
unequal  law  induces,  we'oannet  desptir  «^ 
its  early  amendment,  l&s.  Fortottt'j^KeHte 
to  devote  herself  henceftrth  to  ito  edHttey  of 
the  required  change.  Her  pen,  alwayv  eloqMt, 
and  now  wielded  imder  theinspisaftm  tf  «»etfBe 
of  accumulated  personal  wrong,  cattttvl  iHBtD 
prove  highly  effective  for  this  end^  But  €»« 
had  the  victims  of  unhappy  marriagH^  nestteh 
representative, — ^we^  there  no  one  to  ttt  ftaft, 
with  aU  the  charms  of  literary  ezccdlealte^  Hic 
lessons  learned  in  BuffBring,^-weie  Miete  no 
bereft  mother  and  hidf-divorced  wife  etfM^y 
exposing  the  absurd  injustSco  of  a  law  wldcli 
converts  t^e  silken  bonds  of  muiniBd  \&9t;  em- 
secreted  by  the  Church,  and  witnessed  i/r  & 
State,  into  the  soul-consmning  iron  of  the  us> 
equal  bondage  of  a  inutual  hate, — fbAe  wettld 
yet  be  hope.  This  is  at  least  the  Agsref  jsocial 
ameOioration,  however  dense  the  sAamatiflo  of 
political  life.  And  there  can  be  nothing ttnre 
essential  to  home  happiness  ihian  ^be  aiBiistm<nt 
of  those  sacred  relations,  from  xA(m  mnMey 
flow  all  the  sweet  ato6nflie^  0^%^  BM^oM. 
and  all  the  influences  ffaaf  Jbretf6i  ^  ybtodo^ 
posterity.      ' '     — '  '-   -•^*'*  •''^^*  ^•■^' '  ■ 
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THB    CELTS    IN    BRITTANY, 


XHSIB  BAB03  AND  ZH£ZB  FOBXET. 


BAiCXy  into  the  wild  old  timoBy  when  the 
Drnidio  pxioBt  ezereiied  his  audunity  over  the 
anoient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  6aul»  and  parte 
of  eaatecn£iin^;  when  the  sorfMe  of  the  land 
W9m  obfcurad  with  intenninable  forests,  such  as 
the  W4)od  of  Andred  in  England,  and  the  vast 
Hyzejauan  tracts  in  Geimany ;  when  the  crom- 
lech,  the  caizn,  and  the  barrow,  with  at  times  a 
cofaiinn  of  smoke  rising  from  some  oaken  grove 
among  the  hills,  indicating  that  the  priest  was 
there  with  his  followers  and  his  people,  in 
mystery  and  sacri^ce  performing  rites  scarcely  a 
veoQsrd  of  which  has  come  down  to  the  present 
timfr^back,  into  this  dim  and  hazy  past,  the  eye 
of  ixiquiry  and  speculation  endeavours  in  vain 
to  Pffifltate. 

We  know  little  of  the  theology  or  ritual  of 
the  Druids.  Their  very  name,  doubtfully  de- 
rived from  Deni  or  Dru,  British  for  an  oak, 
points  to  one  peculiarity  alone.  But  the  golden 
sickle,  and  the  culled  mistletoe  are  to  us  the 
unmeaning  lypes  of  a  creed,  whose  doctrines  we 
may  enrmise,  but  have  never  been  able  to  de- 

Some  writers  indeed  would  trace  this  religion 
to  tiie  remotest  antiquity,  and  rank  the  Druids 
witb  the  worshippers  of  the  starry  host,  of 
whom  Bel,  Belus^  or  the  Sun,  was  the  principal 
daity.  Doubtless^  the  great  principle  of  all 
religion  waa Unity;  but  with  a  hierarchy  and 
pciaitSy  and  the  service  of  the  temple,  arose 
tenontations  and  inducements  to  bow  to  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature;  and  men  required, 
in  their  infirmity  and  corruption,  a  worship 
tangible  to  their  grosser  ideas  and  senses*  Hence 
arose  a  nmltiti^  of  altars,  and  a  division  of  the 
attribates  of  the  Deity « 

The  introduction  of  idolatry  into  the  Druidic 
worship  was  probably  a  corruption ;  yet  we  can 
hardly  doubt  out  that  they  attached  a  wild  and 
dseary  superstition  to  those  vast  monoliths  which 
thbey  ereeted^  or  that  these  monuments,  me- 
morials perhi^s  only  in  the  first  instance  of  some 
victory,  or  sacrifice,  or  public  assembly,  became 
to  futwe  generations,  rising  up  as  they  did  from 
tbelone  place  in  the  wild  solitude,  in  their  very 
silence,  and  mystei^,  and  grandeur,  consecrated 
as  something  lioly  m  the  miaginations  of  sue- 


Yes,  five  grey  stones,  put  together  seemingly 
without  art,  set  up  in  the  wilderness,  erected, 
perhaps,  ere  the  first  great  oonquerors  of  the 
world  came  into  being,  have  curved  the  cm- 
pixea  they  established,  and  on  this  very  soil,  have 
survived  the  woiiks  of  the  nations  which  suc- 
ceeded tlie  peonies  thev  overran. 

8aicon  temples,  such  as  they  were,  Soman 
eitiesy  villas,  ^dA  aqueducts,  have  risen  and 
passed  swayi  while  the  cromledi  and  the  giant 


chamber  yet  remain,  enigmas  of  a  past — coeval, 
perhaps*  with  the  pyramids  on  the  hill  of  Gizeh, 
or  wiUi  the  wondrous  obelisk  of  Thothmes  at 
Gamac. 

The  Celts  are  generally  supposed  to  bo  a 
branch  of  the  ^eat  Cimmerian  stock,  which  at  a 
very  early  period  passed  into  Europe  from  Asia 
over  tiieBosphorus.  As  a  people  they  axe  men- 
tioned by  some  of  the  oldest  classical  writers. 

Homer  alludes  to  thom,  as  dwelling  on  tlie 
northern  regions  of  the  Black  Sea ;  Herodotus 
confirms  this,  by  stating  tiiat  the  Ciiiamerians 
being  driven  from  their  seats  hy  tiic  Scythian 
nomades,  passed  into  Asia,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  Sardi§  except  the  citadel.  , 

A  large  number  of  this  people  appear,  however, 
according  to  the  ^ographers  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  to  have  migrated  about  the  some  time 
towards  the  north  and  west.  In  the  traditions 
of  Italy,  they  aro  supposed  likewise  to,  have 
extended  their  settlements  as  far  southi^ard  as 
that  country ;  if  so,  as  Gauls  under  Brennus  in 
the  time  of  Camillas,  and  as  the  Cimbri,  finally 
overthrown  by  Mari^is,  they  were  tut  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  possession  of  lands  which 
their  ancestors  at  an,  early  period  of  history  h|ul 
already  subjugated.  In  their  war^  with  Borne 
the  powers  of  these  barbarians  appear  at  length 
to  have  been  thoroughly  broken  and  destroyed. 
The  Cimbri,  however,  stitl  peopled  the  westom 
shores  of  Europe,  and  the  German  Ocean;  apd 
even  in  their  migrations  left  traces  of  their 
settlements  as  far  north  as  the  Cimbri'an  Cher- 
sonese. According  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  they 
might  be  considered  as  the  primeval. population 
of  northern  Eiirope.  This,  nowever,  remain^  a 
disputed  point.  An  older  people  may  have  b^ 
driven  out  or  destroyed  hj  th^^  migratory 
hordes — a  people  the  only  evidence  of  whose  ex- 
istence, if  not  these  very  Celts^  Is  di8plaje4.in 
weapons  and  instruments  and  sepulchral  re- 
mains, identified  with  that  period  of  the  human 
race,  wjhidi  is  described  by  Worsaae  in  tiis 
"Primeval  Antiquities",  as  peculiarly  the  Age 
of  Stone.  One  thing,  howevei:,  is  certain — the 
Cimmerrii  and  Cimbri,  at  one  time  the  dreaded 
scourge  of  all  civilised  nations,  excited  an  ex- 
traordinary interest  among  the  writers  of  an- 
tiiqui^,  as  allusions  to  them  are  to  be  found  not 
omy  in  the  ancient  historians  and  geogroplicrs, 
but  in  the  poets  ajso. 

With  the  religious  rites  and  habits  oi^  this 
people,  as  described  by  these  ai^d,  other  autho- 
rities, we  shall  find  enough  in  copimpn  with 
the  Gauls  and  andent  Britons,  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  their  identity.  .      .   ,. 

One  leading  peculiarity  i^  the  order  of  female 
priestesses,  who  appear  in^  the  r^^s  9^  war, 
aniroftting  tiheir  cowtornv^A  to  the  pj^t^^iir^o 
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the  custom  of  sacHfieiog  pruKmers,  of  pro- 
phecying  future  events  from  the  inspection  of 
the  entcailB  of  Victims,  and  the  uae  of  war 
ofaariotB/  urere  pribctises  in  comBion  -with  the 
txibeB  we  kaTB  te&rrod  to. 

The  Celts,  who'  are  sometimes  distinguished 
as  a  separate  branch  of  the  parent  or  Cimmerian 
stocky  ai»  said  to  hare  migrated  more  towards 
the  Bioaih.  and  Bouth*west.  Howeyer,  when 
seated  in  Brittany  they  appear  to  have  at  once 
firatemised  with  the  Cimbri,  and  to  have  had  a 
eooMtant  oommmucation  with  this  people  in 
England  and  in  Wales.    • 

Aristotle  alludes  to  the  Celts,  and  some  idea  of 
the  teicor  exuited  by  their  raTagee  may  be  con- 
▼eyed  by  his  lahgnage,  in  whtok  they  are  de« 
ioiibed  as  a  people  dreading' neither  earthquake 
nor  immdaimn*  It  was  ike  Celts  under  Brennas, 
a  generio  neone  probaUy-^^Brennin  being  Wdsh 
or  British  for  Eing''--^^t  invaded  Italy ;  and  the 
same  peopls  who,  under  anolher  leader,  likewise 
eaUed  Brenaas,  would  have  overrun  Greece,  ex* 
0^  fdr  tiia  panic  whiok  ensued  in  their  ranks, 
fted  iheir  bomequfint  destraotion  at  Delphi, 

Xho  Celtb  tribes  in  Britsin  appear  ftom  the 
earliest  titnes  to  haTeipoasessed  traditions  of  their 
ABibtb  origin.  Nennius,  an  author  certainly  of 
dcftibtlal  authority^  aid  who  is  ssdd  to  have 
tmtteh  in  tbemiht^  eeaftury,  adopts  the  story  of 
a  Trojan  origin,  and  Geoffi»y  of  Monmouth  has 
ftttowed  him;  Fpon  remote  deductaons  like 
thesBy  however,  theie  oaoi  be  Idttte  relicmoe. 

Taiidain  alhzdes  ixk  the  same  traditioii.  The 
i^iflbh  Triad  speaks  of  a  peojde  who  camie  in 
'doee  dmrions  to  Britain,  ''all  beiog  alike  of 
tiie  Arst  race  of  the*  CjnDori."  One  thing,  in- 
deed, is  e«ident***^the  Biflddi  isles  were  known  tfo 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  some  ages  pietious  to 
aiae  invasum  of  Ceeear. 

r  Pytiuas,  supposed  to  hare  Eyed  about  the  time 
4»f  Aristoile,  saoling  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
JBritidnto  the  noi^h,  is  said  to  haTO  readied  an 
isiadd  oalljed  Thule;  while  the  Cassiterides^  or 
islands  of  tin,  pronounoed  by  Herodotus  to  be,  in 
respect  ef  Greece,  ^e  remoitest  ports  of  Europe, 
Were  known  to  tiae  Phenieians,  onoe  the  most 
^nterprisiiig  narigatora  in  the  world. 

Mela  places  the  Caddterldes  among  the  Celti, 
and  Aiisbade  alludes  to  the  ''  Celtic  tin." 

Wide  as  haive  been  the  migrations  of  the  tribes 

of  the  great  Crumerian  stodc,  we  know  little  or 

nothing  of  their  manners  and  customs  prerious  to 

liieir  ixruption  into  Western  Europe,  and  their 

aettlenieiitBin  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Gaul. 

Their  barda,  hewerer,  as  the  Scalds  among  the 

Teutonic  nations,  appear  to  hare  ever  exercised 

'  n  mig^fy  influenee.    They  were  in  somerespeots 

the  oonserrators  alike  of  ike  religion  and  the 

laws  of  their,  people,  the  oral  source  of  all  tiieir 

•knowledge  and  histories,  and  the  Uidng  reposi- 

'taues  of  their  litcratune  and  legends.  -  They  re- 

eitedl,.  in  heroic  verses  ^ung  to  the  lyre,  the  acts 

'  of  tfaeiT  iUilatriouE^  mem. 

.*    Vq  striiglQUb  >aTder.ever  odescisjad  gisatar 


power  than  the  Dniidio  pziests .  They  indulged 
in  human  sacrifices,  and  by  these  means  exerted 
a  fearful  tyranny ;  for  as  tkej  declared  thst  the 
anger  of  die  gods  for  an  act  of  homicide  could 
alone  be  appeased  by  a  human  victim,  in  their 
hands  was  left  the  power  of  selection,  lf\m 
the  Bomans  subjugated  Mona,  the  head  quarten 
and  chief  seat  of  the  Druidic  power  at  that  period, 
they  extirpated  the  sacred  groves,  and  destroyed 
as  far  as  possible  the  cairn  and  the  cromlech, 
while  the  priests  were  said  to  have  boon  hurled 
by  the  Imperial  legions  into  flames  such  as 
they  had  ever  been  wont  to  kindle  for  thmr  pri- 
soners of  war,  or  sudi  of  their  own  countrynen 
as  they  had  denounced.  Suetonius,  in  his  life 
of  Claudius,  corroborates  the  above. 

We  find  in  Brittany,  among  the.  descendants 
of  the  same  people,  that  the  traditions,  oer^o- 
nies,  and  manners  of  their  Celtic  progenitors 
have  exercised  a  lasting  influence. 

The  **Barzae  JBriez"  or  popular. /songs  of 
Brittany,  edited  by  M.  De  la  villemarque, is,  ia 
this  respect,  independent  of  its  great  merits  as  a 
collection  of  national  poetry,  a  valuable  additioa 
to  European  literature. 

The  following  poem,  ^titled  "The,  Series," 
being  the  first  in  order,  and  one  of  tib^o  oldest  in 
point  of  date,  is  both  curious  and  interestix^ 
from  its  intimate  connexion  wi&  the  supenti- 
tious  practices  of  the  Druids  and  the  regions 
opinions  of  the  community  they  presided  oyer. 
•  There  is  something  allied  to  a  rsmoteantiquitT 
in  its  form  and  the  almost  sylnlline  aatoie  of 
the  construction  of  the  verses. 

The  Druids  have  been  described  as  liaving  de- 
rived their  astronoinical  knowledge,  and  many  of 
their  religious  tenets  from  Pythagorss,  who,  in 
his  wanderings,  is  said  to  have  visited  Britain. 
Of  this  we  have  no  proof.  However,  as  a  school 
at  Crotona  was  founded  by  himself  or  his  dis- 
ciples, the  Druids  of  Italy  might  .h«iTQ  thus  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  boa  opinions.  Sc 
this  as  it  inay,  it  is  remarkable  H^  both  the 
Druids  and  tifie  Pythagoreans  atteohed  a  mystaoal 
energy  to  numbers.  This  principle  is  evUved 
in  ti^  ^teeimen  below. 

The  disciple  or  student  is  thus  addressed  by 
his  Druid  prec^tor  :-* 

THE  SEBIB& 
Child  of  Druid,  mysteiiGi, 
Speak!  th<m  ^alt  have  oar  rspttd^-^ 

Sing  the  power  of  One,  display 
That  which  I  should  leftm  to-day. 

For  the  power  of  One  we  own 
Dark  necessity  alone — 
Death,  the  etre  of  grief  and  gloom» 
Naught  before,  and  aaoght  to  eene! 

Sing  the  power  of  Two,  cUrola? 
That  which  I  should  learn  to-cuiy« 

Oxea  two,  the  £arth  they  {»v, 
A  monstDQOs  egg  most  timyinmi 
For  the  power  of  Qne^  wo  own  • 
Daikaeoeisii^'SlMieA-*-         «     . 
Death,  tha  nrt  of  gritf  and  s^loMBi'. 
Naught  bafiNrt,>aBi4  naa^  to  fl 
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Siiigthepow^rofThree>^  - 
Three  divMboB  of  ih«  Earth, 
Thxioe  in  exit,  tbrioe  in  birth. 
The  wne  to  men  and  oak-trees  worth  I 
Kerlin's  kingdom  threes  bright  flowers^ 
Fruits  of  gold,  and  through  the  hours. 
Laughing  children^  these  are  ours. 
Oxen  two,  &e.,  &c 

Sing  the  power  of  Four,  &c. 

iWTietatones  Four,  by  Merlin's  spell,  * 
Kapid  swords  that  sharpen  well —  ' 
^ree  diviaons,  &c.,  &e. 

Sing  the  power  of  Fire,  &c. 

Cirdes  fvre,  that  Earth  embrace;  . 
Ages  five,  through  time  we  trace ; 
The  Dolmen's  five  grey  stones  we  place 
Above  our  Sister's  resting  place. 
Wlwt0toiie»  Ibar,  &e.,  Ae. 

Sing  the  power  of  Six,  &c. 

Waxen  figures  six,  that  soon 
Warm  to  ^fe  beneath  the  Moon ; 
Twice  three  herbs  in  cauldron  small. 
When  the  Dwarf  well  mixes  all, 
HIb  iittla  finger  to  his  mouth* 
Ganim  five,  oc.,  &c. 

%ng  the  power  of  6aven»  Ao. 

Seveh  Suns  and  Moons  tliat  rise. 
Seven  PUmets  in  the  skies. 
With  tfao  nven  Stars  so  fair. 
Seven  elements  in  air. 
Waxen  figures  six,  &c.,  &c. 

•   $ng  the  power  of  ^ht,  &e« 

Eiglrt  winds^  eight  watch-fires  bright, 
•  Eight,  bendesUie  parent  light; 
Eight  heifers,  white  as  fiiam, 
Tlwt  through  sacred  pastures  roam. 
Seven  Suns,  &c.,  &c. 

Smg  the  power  of  Nine,  &c. 

!  Ifiw  hand^  so  small  and  pure. 

By  the  Tower  of  Leasarmeur, 
.  By  i^  altar,  in  de^alr, 
'  Iwne  poor  mothers  weeping  there ;  .       * 
*  Pfl&ries  nine,  that  dance  and  pUrf ,  ' 
'  -  fioqod  tto  BprsDg  in  mooalight  ray ; 
.  ^^hi  winds,  &e.|  &e. 

ShigthepowwofTen,^.       \ 

Ten  ships  from  Kantes  that  come. 

To  the  men  of  Vannes  with  bale  and  doon. 

Sing  of  the  power  of  Eleven,  Sdo.  - 

FHests  eleven,  in  their  hands    i  *    *. 
Hazel  wands  and  broken  brands ; 
Qansents  torn  and  bloody  red. 
Of  three  hundred  all  are  gone. 
Of  three  hundred  these  alone ! 
Ten  ships,  &c.,  &c. 

Sing  the  power  of  Twelve,  &c. 

Twelve  signa  the  year  must  run, 
Twelve  in  months,  the  year  is  done. 
Then  the  archer,  last  but  one,    , 
Aims  the  arrow  for  the  bow ; 
Omen  dark  of  strife  and  woe !    ' 
Hark !  the  flaered  oow  doth  low. 
From  liber  forest  see  litr  start, 
Smitten  by  the  iUCal  dart^     ^  h*  u 
Wells  the  life-blood  lirvm  heriieart !   . 
Peai^lihe'tlMmden,  tempests  sprMd, 
llinmbi*  tutth,  ^Bd  Of  erhead,  . , 


Storm  and  lightninsi,  fire  ani  sleet,  • 
Thus,  the  Series  is  complete ! 

M.  Be  la  Yillemttrqu^  has  usigmed  the  above 
dbant  to  the  fifth  century.  He  heard  it  Hcma  a 
young  peasant  of  Comnaiile^  a  distriot  in  Biit- 
taay,  iirho  had  *  been  tnight  it  hj  his  mother  as 
an  exercise  for  tike  memory;  and  it  is,  as  he 
remarks,  ''an  extraordinaiy  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence of  castom  in  Brittany,  that  tiie  pareafts  still 
teach  their  children,  mtiioat  oomprehending 
their  meaning,  flie  same  mysterions  woada  and 
strophes  which  were  pert-  of  the  instroctiona 
of  the  Druids  to  their  pupfls.''  ' 

We  find  in  t&e  ^  Series^''- oUusidns  which  ean 
only  be  intell^ble  to  those  skilled  in  the  cofrf 
mogcmy , '  theology,  •  magie^  and  ecieiice  of  IMa 
ancient  order  of*  prioithood.  In  ehieidatioa  of 
the  chant,  we  observe  ammged  inthefiratjieiMs 
Necessity,  or  7ate,-tfie  suprome  detfyiin  oimost 
all  the  thec^nies  of  ^antiquity,  t  In  the  seednd^ 
we  have  a  myth  vfhidk  rsfiars  td-an'^eiMnninu 
crocodile,  which  the  WelslLTrmda-asBure  us  was 
tiie  cause  of  the.  dduge^  and  wUoIl'  the  (wo 
oxen,  sacred  aodmals^in  tke  Bmidie  iMmI^ 
dragged  out  of  the  '8e^ir->H>ae^dying  6f  rfatigue, 
and  tile  other  with  gfi^  at  the  loss  of  its  ctnn* 
panion^  .  The  egg^phell  probiiblyibidoD^ed  iJb 
the  crocodile,  from  whidi  the  dsaglon^  a'moilatar 
frequentiy  alluded  ta  is  Ubib  Ifigendary  lore  rof 
Brittany  is  to  be  hatched.  )  ,  r 

The  three  exits*  aad' throe  beginninga  attiidd^ 
doubtiesB,  to  the  dootrime  of  tile  iri^  meteni* 
psychosis,  after  whdidi  the  wanderiiig  soul  wds  to 
repose  in  immortality.  The  ode.  probably  sym;- 
bolised  the  Ditud  himseUL^  •  The  fcfot  whel)- 
stonea  are  expressive- of' the  magical  ppwersof 
Merlin,,  who  was  as  meaLonsye  in  Bnttany  as 
in  Wales.  t        ' 

'  In  the  next  series  but  one,  wa  hoffe  exeilir 
plified  in  the  six  waxen  figvnps  an  toident 
practice  of  sorcery.  It  was  a  ourr^  opinion 
down  to  the  middte  ages,  and  perhaps  even  later, 
that  wiasords  and  wittiies  con^tassed  AifesickneBB 
and  death  of  their  ,victimB,  by  n^elAiag  beforo  a 
fire  waxen  figures  made  in  their  likenesses. 

In  this  series  thadwaif  makes  a  brawery  of 
six  medicinal  herbs,  'twitk  his  Uttie  finger  in 
his  mouth."  This,  M.' Be  la  ITiUemorqud  ex- 
plains, is  becaueB  three  ^hropa  of  tibe  preoaoafi 
philter  having  fiedlea  upon  his  hand,  he.  put  it 
natoially  to  his  lips,  and  instantiy  all  the  aecrets 
of  scienoe  became  revealed. 

The  divisions  <  of  the  elements  into  seven  in 
the  n^t  mfxiku;  was  in  cdnfbndiy  withttiiotiiin 
that  they  must  agree  with  the  seven  planetB^->-a 
dogma  as  dd  eis  the  Peripatetics.  The  parent 
light  of  tiie  eight  watch-firee  is  an  aUiimoa  to 
the  principal  ^e  always  kept  bundag-  in  the 
temple  of  the  God  Bel,  whii^i  was  ^kb  |xraetiite 
of  the  Celts  of  Iielan^  who  lighted  onecmtiislr 
mountfldns  in  honour  of  tiio  sun.  Tho^  ei^t 
heifere,  perhaps,  were  sacied<  catti)e,'i(imi]Rr'  to 
those  which  were  consecrated  to  a  goddess,  adoved 
in  the  Isle  of  Mam  •  The  nine  littip  hands  with 
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the  nine  Aoiihen,  have  beenreferied  to  the  prac-  {Toulon  and   Haneilles  into  IVanoe,  oonten- 


tices  of  hnman  sacrifice. 

The  ten  hostile  yeasela  from  Nantes,  and  the 
eleven  priests  with  bloody  robes,  typify  the  suf- 
ferings, perhaps  the  destruction^  of  the  Druidic 
hienffchy  and  its  disciples.  The  tvelre  swine^ 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  apple  tree,  have  all  l^eir 
meanings,  obscurely  ezemplMed  in  ancient  prac- 
tices and  superstitions. 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  no- 
tion among  critics,  that  nothing  in  literature  was 
original  or  indigenous;  and  writers  of  eminence 
were  constantly  searching  out,  among  every 
people,  remote  origins  for  the  leading  ohaiacter- 
istics  of  national  Uterature.  There  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  this,  although  not  to  tlie  extent 
which  has  been  asserted.  Legends  innumerable, 
springing  probably  from  an  Asiatic  or  Grecian 
source,  b^ve  become  localised  among  European 
nations ;  still,  we  consider  the  general  opinion 
to  be  far  too  sweeping. 

The  Troubadours,  we  have  been  told,  were  but 
the  Provencal  versifiers  of  Arabian  fictions  and 
imagery,  as  though  the  interest  of  man  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  in  flowers,  in  books,  in  groves, 
in  the  influences  of  affection,  liie  hopes  ^  love, 
and  in  the  solemnity  of  death,  were  not  prin- 
ciples universal  in  the  human  mind.  One 
author  recognises  the  types  of  the  heroes  of  the 
''Bound    Table"    in    ^e   Bedoueen    Bovers; 


poraneously  with  the  merchandise  of  Afiica  asd 
Arabia. 

Another  authority  dates  the  inventicm  of 
rhymed  verse  to  tne  Moors,  although  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  Teutonic  natiooB 
rhymed  two  centuries  prior  to  the  period  gate- 
rally  assigned  as  the  time  of  the  first  inter- 
course  of  the  Saracens  with  Bouthem  Enrope. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  trace  the  (nigm 
of  rhyme.  Metrical  compositioiis  in  the  Gicd 
and  Latin  tongues  consisted  of  an  azrangement 
of  words  corresponding  by  equal  or  eamTaleat 
feet.  As  the  languages  were  corrupted  by  tb 
irruption  of  barbarous  nations,  who  in  some 
degree  adopted  them  as  their  own,  less  and  les 
regard  was  paid  to  the  mere  metrical  quantities 
of  syllables.  Accentual  difibrenoe  soon  became 
a  distinguishing  feature,  and  hence  originated 
the  popular  rhymed  poetry,  traces  of  whidi, 
according  to  Mr.  HaJlam,  may  be  noted  in  the 
second  century,  and  even  at  an  earlier  peiioi 

Final  rhymed  verses  play  an  important  part 
in  the  old  Nonse  poetry :  it  is  found  in  tk 
Welsh  Triads,  and  in  spectmeas  preserved  of 
the  Songs  of  Taliesin,  who  lived  in  the  K^esSk 
century.  It  prevailed  throughout  the  popular 
ballads  of  Brittany.  Here  &ewise,  as  in  the 
poetry  of  Scandinavia,  we  meet  with  ▼enes 
Doth  rhymed  and  alliterative. 

As  another  specimen  firom  M.  De  la  Yille- 
marque's  ooUeotion,  we  transleto — 


while,    according    to    Massien,    the    love    of 
poetry   was   imported  through   the    porfa   of 

HBBUN,  THE  BABD. 
**  Dear  GraadmoCher,  pray  baricen  now,  to  ihtffie  I  repair, 
To  the  reYdt  which  the  King  prodaims,  and  aU  the  eoonea  there.** 
'*  To  the  Revels  if  joa  go  to-day,  thoagh  pastime  salt  your  years, 
Though  (hidier  all  the  way  yoa  sing,  yon  will  retam  in  tears.'^ 

Forth  from  the  stall  he  led  hia  steed,  his  sword  he  sharpened  bright, 
Well  bitted  was  his  gaUant  roan,  in  housings  strong  and  light, 
His  name  was  wrooght  with  rtnga  of  gold,  his  tail  with  silken  band. 
He  seemed,  when  in  the  lists  be  stood,  the  noblest  in  the  land. 

When  in  the  lists  he  stood—"  ha,  ha,"  he  heard  the  bugles  call; 
What  throng  of  gallant  knights  was  there,  how  bound  the  chargers  aU. 

"  Who  first  at  gallop  bravely  clears  yon  barrier  tail  and  wide. 

Shall  wed  the  daughter  of  our  King  I "  the  shouting  heralds  cried, 

**  Shall  wed  the  daughter  of  our  King !  *'  scarce  had  these  words  their  birth. 

When  gave  the  gallant  roan  a  neigh,  that  shook  the  very  earth. 

iim  &oin  his  eyes  and  nostrils  flashed,  he  flew,  and  with  a  bound, 
Passed  every  horse,  the  barrier  cleared,  and  scarcely  touched  the  groaadl 

>  **  $ir  King,  upon  your  Boyal  word,  I  daim  Lenore  as  mine-—" 

*^  You  shaU  not  have  my  child  Lenore,  nor  thou,  nor  aught  like  thine, 
.  Ko  wiaards  and  no  sovoerers  here,  shall  match  them  with  my  line." 

Then  epoke  an  ancient  man  who  sat,  with  beard  as  white  aa  snow, 
In  mantel  long,  with  silver  laced,  he  muttered  deep  and  low, 
^  The  King  who  heard,  with  sceptre  broad,  three  times  the  table  smote, 

Three  such  ^reat  blows,  the  startled  world  might  well  the  sentence  note 

**  If  you  the  harp  of  Merlin  bring,  with  strings  of  gold  so  red, 
The  mighty  Merlin's  harp  which  hangs  suspended  in  his  bed. 
Perchance,  Lenore,  my  daughter  fair,  I  may  consent  you  wed.*' 

**  pear  Grandmother  1  0,  help  me,  now,  if  that  you  love  me,  pray!" 

"  Ah,  Son!  you'd  grieve  not  had  you  learnt,  my  counsels  to  obey, 
Tet  do  not  mourn — the  harp  is  yours;  this  mallet  bright,  b^old, 
Baeh  blow  falls  noiseless  from  ito  stroke^  tie  wrought  of  fUiy  goldl* 

Joy,joy,  and  welcome!    Ah,  what  shouts  now  through  the  Palace  ritig, 
'        tie  ^mes,  and  llerUn's  harp,  behold  I  he  doth  ia  triumph  bring. 
Then  spoke  the  Princess's  brother  young,  in  whispers  to  the  King^ 
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Mb  Siro  a^proTed,  '^Lsaan  is  tfaiiifit  when  at  mj  Ibet  jroa  l^r 
The  g^eamixig  ring  that  Merlin  doth  on  his  right  hand  display." 

*'  Dear  Grandmother  I  0,  help  me  still,  hxm  can  inch  grief  be  borne 
The  King  hath  spoken.    Could  a  king  hate  been  so  soon  forsworn  f 

''  GrieTe  not,  vnj  Son,  yet  go;  yonll  find  within  my  casket  small, 

A  little  branch  of  gold,  whose  leaves  of  Termeil  tremble  all. 

Seven  nights,  seven  years,  in  seven  woods,  I  sonsht  e«e  it  was  foond.  J 

Fear  not— Bard  Merlin  will  not  rise,  in  deepest  unmber  bound;  | 

When  crows  the  midnight  cock,  yon'U  hear  your  charger  paw  lAie  gronnd."  ^ 

At  midnight  did  his  roan  red  steed,  )>repared  beside  him  stand. 
And  ere  the  cook  had  ceased  he  held  the  ring  within  his  hand. 

At  daybreak  at  the  court  arrived,  all  view  the  treasure  rare, 
The  king  beheld,  0,  wherefore  so  astonished  did  he  stare? 
Astonished  and  his  courtiers  all — the  Monarch  steps  aside. 
Bat  for  a  moment;  could  it  be,  his  pledge  he  had  denied? 
No,  he  retoms,  the  anoient  man  and  Prince  on  either  side. 

«« *Tis  well,  'tis  well,**  the  King  exclaimed,  ^  my  daughter  hast  thou  won; 

Yet  one  thing  more^  the  lost  before,  I  own  you  as  my  son— 

Iienora  is  thine,  and  all  the  lands  within  Leore  that  lie, 

I  must  have  Merlin  at  my  Court,  the  marriage-knot  to  tie!  '* 

"  O  who  comes  here,  O  who  art  thou,  in  garments  loose  and  torn? 
Bare  head,  bare  foot,  with  hazel  wand,  and  wandering  so  forlorn?" 
"  I  seek  my  harp,  my  well-loved  harp,  companion  of  my  songs. 
My  harp,  my  ring,  I  wander  aye,  a  man  of  deepest  wrongs." 

**  O  Merlin,  Merlin,  do  not  grieve,  your  harp,  your  ring  is  here." 
I  wander  aye,  nor  eat  nor  drink,  till  my  lost  wealth  appear. 
Behold,  beside  the  Boyal  hearth  the  minstrel  takes  his  rest. 
His  white  locks  on  his  shoulders  lie,  his  head  upon  his  breast 
**  He  sleeps,  he  sleeps,  fear  not  my  son,  nay,  gaae  upon  him  yet. 
Three  apples  roasted  'neath  my  care  the  mighty  bard  hath  eat." 

. "  What  shoots  are  those,"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  **  that  shake  me  in  my  bed  ? 
What  throngs  of  joyous  people  fiast  the  Palace  Court  o'erspread." 

**  'Tis  all  the  world  infUe,  madam,  from  town,  and  hamleL  all, 
Merlin,  the  mighty  bard,  hath  come,  to  rest  within  our  hall; 
Witb  him  an  ancient  dame,  and  he,  your  son-in-law  avowed. 
The  King  himself  your  mighty  lord,  goes  forth  to  greet  the  crowd.*' 

**  Wake,  wake,  ye  heralds  I  parsivantsi  were  this  a  tune  to  rest; 
Go  forth!  announce  the  wedding,  bid  the  world  (o  be  my  gnast-— 
All  gentlemen  of  Brittany,  that  bear  a  lance  and  helm; 
All  gallant  knights,  and  holy  clerks,  that  grace  your  native  realm: 
Call  i>oor  men  from  their  humble  homes,  call  yeomen  from  their  fields. 
Such  joy,  and  mirth,  and  thankfulness,  our  daughter's  wedding  yields." 

A  hundred  minstrels  through  the  night,  the  Hymeneals  sing; 
Merlin,  the  mightiest  oi  the  Bards,  blcMed  marriage-rite  and  ring; 
live  days  the  feasts  and  revels  last;  at  length  lest  pleaauree  pall, 
Well  pleased  with  costly  gifts  enriched,  the  guesu  departed  idl; 
The  bride  and  new-made  Prince  away  to  Iicon  County  ride; 
O  happy  was  the  bridegroom  then,  in  such  a  gentle  bride; 
The  King  alone,  disturbed  and  sad,  with  deep  vexation  czost — 
Merlin,  had  di8^)peared— 4igaan,  the  mighty  Bard  was  lost! 


In  the  abave  we  ha^e  curtailed  Bome  intro- 
ductory and  other  matter,  giving,  however,  the 
verses  quoted  as  literaUy  ae  possible. 

Merlin,  in  this  chant,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
no  longer  the  wizard,  he  is  simply  Uie  mightiest 
of  the  bards. 

His  disappearance,  the  enchanted  apples  (the 
Paradise  of  tiie  Bretons  was  full  of  apple-trees), 
the  harp  and  ring,  the  hazel  wand,  or  divining 
rod,  are  all  associations  connected  with  his 
liistory  from  a  remote  antiquity.  We  cannot 
agree,  however,  with  the  learned  editor  in  as- 
sigoing  to  this  ballad  a  date  corresponding  to 
the  sixth,  nor  even  tenth  century.  The  cost^ime 
of  a  portion  of  the  legend  is  decidedly  medievaL 
Many  of  these  chants  muBt»  through  the  practice 
of  oral  tranrnniBHJon,  h^ve  undei^fOQa  a  variety 
of  chaagesy  and  certain  portiflsa  ef  than  have 


been  from  time  to  time  adapted,  as  they  oame 
down  from  antiqaily,  to  the  feelmgB  and  manners 
of  the  day. 

Geoffiy,  of  Monmouth,  following  probably  the 
chronicles  ascribed  to  Tysailio,  gives  an  account 
of  a  tree  in  the  Druids'  mythology,  which  bore 
apples  of  a  ravishing  pezfrime,  but  whidi  de- 
prived all  who  tasted  them  of  their  reason.  This 
tree  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  soroeiesses  of 
the  day,  to  whom  the  young  man's  grandmother 
bears  a  strong  res^nblance.  In  the  Breton 
Ballad,  the  old  lady^  how«v«r»  appears  to  have 
roasted  her  apples  i 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  probably  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  alUteration  ceased 
to  be  made  use  of  as  a  neceswry  quality  in  tlw 
poeticid  eampositioQs  of  the  Bretons.  It  pre- 
vailecif  however^  aeoenling  to  Mr.  Wright^  in 
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our  own  oonniiy,  a  oentttfy  or  two  bier,  m  ex* 
emplififld  in  "  llie  Ymcat  of  Fiera  Iloaghmsii/' 
composed,  aoooiding  to  the  eame  authonfy, 
aboat  the  year  1369.  In  1Mb  prodnotioD,  the 
alliteration  is  often  exhibited  in  a  Tory  com- 
pound form. 

Some  of  tiie  most  ancieit  of  the  Breton  baUads 
were  written  in  triplets.  The  Druids  were  said 
to  have  transmitted  their  doctrines  and  instruc- 
tioas  to  tiieir  pupils  after  this  form.  The  eame 
arrangement  pieVailed  in  the  Welsh  Triads. 

A  recent  author,  however,*  has  assigned  to 
this  singnlar  collection  of  historical,  moral,  and 
other  subjects,  a  date  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
oentory,  though  acknowledging,  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  a  compilation  fW>m  an  older  work, 
they  may  reflect  various  passages  of  bardic  com- 
poeitLons  which  have  been  lost. 

"The  Chroniele  of  Tyssilio,"  who  lived  in 
the  seventh,  and ''  The  Laws  of  Hod  Dha,"  who 
reigned  about  the  tenth  century,  exhibit  perhaps 
the  earliest  specimens  extant  of  the  ancient 
British  bards. 

The  most  ancient  remains,  however,  of  any  of 
the  native  languages  of  the  British  Islandis  is 
generally  thought  to  be  Iriah,  and  consists  of 
bardic  compositions  of  the'  fifth  century.  The 
Psalter  of  Uashd,  a  coUection.likewise  of  bardic 
legends,  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tiUT^  Gormac  MacCnlinan,  Bishop  of  Cashel 
and  Ejng  of  Munster,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
written  evidence  of  that  language. 

A  collection  of  historical  legends,  in  prose,  of 
the  eleventh  century,  called  the  '' Annals  of 
Tigemach,"  together  with  the  compositions  of 
the  ''Four  Masters  of  TJlster,"  comprise  some 
of  the  most  important  remains  of  the  literature 
of  the  Celts  of  Ireland.  . 

In  parts  of  Brittany,  the  ballad,  when  de- 
livered, takes  the  form .  of  a  spedes  of  impro- 
visation, and  is  carried  on  by  a  company  of 
redters  rather  than  by  a  simple  minstrel.  This 
practice  strongly  reminds  us  q£  the  story-tellers 
of  the  East. 

Saoud,  a  Bedoueen  poet,  is. described  as  re- 
peating extemporaneous  verses  on  passing  events, 
or  in  reference  to  personil  who  were  present. 

"He  would  sit,"  observes  Mr.  Layard,  "in 
my  tent  of  an  evening,  and  sing  his  verses  in  a 
wild  though  plaintive  strain,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  assembled  guests.  He  woidd  sway  his 
body  to  and  flt>,  keeping  time  with  the  measure, 
sobbing  doud  as  he  sang  the  deaths  of  his 
companions  in  war,  or  breaking  out  into 
loud  laughter  when  the  burthen  of  the  ditty 
was  a  Mtiie  on  Us  frioids."  Again,  he 
remaiks,  "  He  who  would  understand  the  in- 
Unfi&ee  of  the  Homeric  ballads  in  the  heroic 
ages,  should  witness  die  eflects  of  similar  com- 

C'tioiis   among  the  -wild  -Nomades  of  the 
L"    Seandy  lees  potent  appears  to  be  the 
eflM  of  thdr  ballads  even  in  the  present  day, 
r  tiie  Odtio  population  of  Brittany.    The 
interest,  Tioknt   emotions,  and 


ndriii  prevaflsd;  inr  the  Ittton 
muse,  though  for  tiie  inoal  -  part  hsnie  or 
kgsBdaiy,  <is  also  humorous'  and  satirical,  as 
tl^  fbUowing  specimen,  whichexhiMts  amxtve 
of  .'drolkry  and  superstitiony  wiD  displaj:  it  u 
entitled— 

THE  DWAKFS  AND  THB  TAILOR. 
IHakon  Le  Long,  the  Tdknr  taa]]. 
To  thiBring  took»  ibr  onoa  tnd  dl: 

No  trade  had  he  in  faNeohei,  coate, 
AU  Brittany  WM  OQttii^  thraati^ 
Qone  to  the  wan,  aU  agei^  xank% 
'QaiDst  their  old  enemiei»  the  Fnnks. 

So  to  the  grotto  in  the  glen. 

Where  hid  the  Dfrarft.tiieir  ««aUh  frgn  ncB, 
Shovel  in  band,  he  slipped  along. 
To  dig  thdr  gold  ap,  right  or  wrong ! 

The  treasure  found,  how  qnck  he  fled. 
Ran  home,  and  Ud  himself  in  bed. 

"Monday,  Toeeday,  Wednesday,  Tbnndsy,  Fnkj, 

all! 
O  shut  the  door,  O  har  them  oat,  I  hear  the  cnitmt 

oaU; 
0  now  ih^  eater  by  the  oaort,  now  dsnoe  %  n 

thewaU; 
Monday,  Toeeday,  Wednaaday,  TborKUj,  Fnlii. 

how  they  UwL" 
ThroDgh  every  hole,  «p  erery  spoat, 
Then  on  the  tUci^  thqr  danced  abont. 

<<  Dear  little  Tnlor!  qaSefc!  we  pray, 
Qiva  np  the  gold  voa  stola  to-day. 
Fsskon,  my  menoL  yon^ze  lost^  we  fear  ? 
No  drop  oC  holy  water  naai^." 

The  little  Tailor,  almost  dead, 
Beneath  tin  blankets  Ud  Ids  head. 

«<  Ha,  h&r  with  knghter  wild  they  ifaottt, 
^'OoodfHend!  jnst  tnm  the  ingots  oot" 

"  Ye  Saints !"  cried  Paskon,  in  despair, 
"  With  eyes  like  red-hot  coals  they  stsre, 
Now  tbroogh  that  hole,  now  by  my  chur; 
Now  by  the  bedposts,  onc^  two^  thne ! 
0  holy  Saints !  they  stifle  me ! 
Monday,  Toeeday,  Wednesday,  Thnradsr,  FHdiT.iil! 
0  shut  them  oat,  O  bar  the  door,  0  bovthecRi' 
tares  bawl  r    ,  . 

«'  Dear  little  Tailor  t  aay  no  mora; 

How  mooetronsly  you've  ieamt  to  soor 

With  OS  yoa'd  daooe  a  torn  or  two; 

We've  come  to  show  you  what  to  do. 

O  littie  Taitor,  yov*!*  a  rogue."  -   Thai  did  tk 

creatuies  call; 
«01itUe  wicked  TUkr,  yoa  woold  stBsloor  tna- 

sores  small ; 
It  wag  a  rash  and  silly  thing,  with  in  to  ope  w 

ball. 
Our  dance  will  break  your  little  back,  onr  b»* 
sares  vanish  aU !" . 
.  In  the  refrain,  Monday,  Tueadajr,  fte.,  the 
days  Saturday  and  Sunday,  am  oMitttfitT  tiie 
Dwarft  as  obnoziona  words. 
^  A  trayeller,  as  the  Breton  l^gendriBfcA  ^ 
having  once  fofund  hiiha^  miBxpaMSkfiny^ 
company  of  the  DwaiRfe,' who*iroie'daiW« 
roonda  cromlech,  th^  nsdal  leaiaiHmir  ^J* 
oantioasly  condiided«tbo  chontt  hf  iUaif  ^ 
words  '<8atiiriay,Saiadity.''-       ^    ' 

Such  an  ezploaion  of*^ 
fbom  the  irritated  Faya,  that  the 
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trater  died  with  iMr.    It  is  i 

Baaamg  the  peaantef,  tmoed  badk  io  anmttor 

of   the  $iewHBOi  centufy,  thftt   the  iu$$mte& 

hflttded   hy   the  Bwazfr    in   theb  giottoes^ 

althoiieh  ttppmeo&f  of  ianaHe  Tafaie,  wlieii 

examined,  proved  to  be  compoimded  of  feebaeoiit 

alloy. 

Olie  Dwaifs  ace  mi  by  the  Bveton  peasantry 
to  be  dark,  hideooa,  haxrjy  thidk-oet  bemgs, 
about  two  ftet  in  height.  Their  hands  are 
armed  with  takss  like  tiioseef  a  eat,  and  their 
feet  leseoible  those  of  goals.  Their  small,  deep- 
set  eyes  shine,  however,  oat  of  "Sieir  wan  and 
withered  fiuses  as  bsiliiaEDftty  as  esibimcles.  They 
always  carry  WfSi  than  a  great  purse  of  copper, 
which  they  say  is  fall  of  gdd,  but  the  thief  who 
ifl  cunning  enough  to  obtain  it,  finds  nothii^ 
therem,  bat  ragged  hoisehalTi  eUppingB  of  beards, 
and  an  old  pair  of  scissors ! 

The  Owarft  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dol- 


at  nii^  they  danoe  round  them, 
by  starlighti-  singing  their  vaal  buthan  as 
above. 

In  the  neirt  igMBiiBen,  which  is  of  more  recent 
date  than  the  preoeding  baHads,  we  find  the 
Breton  mnse  has  divested  the  Mr  JSlwi  <tf  the 
PtaadetedPaU  her  attzaotive  attrOmtes.  Heloise 
has  beoome  in  traditionary  lore^  a  soroerofls»  and 
this  change  is  not  an  nncommoiiL  prooees.  Jb» 
belief  in  witchcraft,  and  the  saperatitioBa  and 
practises  connected  therewith^  aro  hard  to  be 
ezoroised  firam  the  creed  of  a  poetical,  bat  com- 
paratively nnoivilised  people.  The  imaginatkin 
whoa  anrefined  loves  to  dwell  npen  crimes  end 
boRsn.  ThalaoeldiratedandbeaKtifalwoman, 
like  Bdfiise,  should  aeqnizetiiepoBthwiioas  lepo* 
tatioa  of  beB«  a  dealer  in  fiorbidiaa  spells,  waa 
not  inmrobable,  althoa^  we  tan  unacquainted 
witii  tiie  groonds  wlikh  eodd  have  given  a 
c^onrable  anlhixrify  to  the  fictiMi. 


HELOISE  AND  ABELAIU), 

ATtwaVo  yens'  old  sfc  most,  X  flsd  froni  ny  old  coimtiy  lioiiie» 
To  Abekffd,  my  dssrest  derk,  the  wodd  wMi  bim  to  fosm. 
When  fint  I  left  mj  Mba^»  hoam,  I  could  not  wqr  &  WV^ 
Bat  stodtiog  hard  fak  every  lore,  soon  got  instractiaa  rare— 
To  read  toe  Qoepei,  vrite  and  speak  in  Latin,  Frendi,  at  leSsfr— 
Toconnerate  the  bast  itself,  as  well  as  any  priest 

I  knoar  tHun  gleams  the  purest  gold,  the  sand  where  silver's  ibmid; 
CSsn;  in  a  twiaUing,  ehanoe  mys^  to  raven,  dragon,  hoand; 
Wifli  one  wHd  song  oan  dsave  the  sUe^,  pUly  such  a  ftarftd  past, 
TbBVBdi^  pea  would  upward  hoond,  earth  from  hevtcentie  start. 
I  knew  aU  that  has  ever  heso,  all  that  shall  ever  be^ 
All  wQiid«s»an4  all  fearM  speUs,  'neath  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea. 

In  the  flist  iocantatien  made  with  mv  beloved  derk^ 
We  fanned  a  drag  o£  toad's  heart  mixed  with  eye  of  raven  dark. 
With  grain  of  fern-seed  from  a  weD,  a  hondred  fathoms  deep, 
And  flnoos  roots  of  the  gold  herh  tiiat  o'er  the  plain  dotb  creep; 
At  early  dawn  "twas  gathered  m,  and  harafbot  to  the  kaea^ 
The  first  proof  of  my  speUs  so  rare,  did  my  Lord  Abbot  see ; 
Of  eighteen  measores  sown  of  rys^  two  handfhls  gatiiend  ba> 

I  have  a  casket,  very  rich,  of  silver  whiite  and  tnw^ 

Who  opens  It  had  best  take  heed,  it  were  a  thing  to  roe — 

There  favk  three  vipers  cherishing  an  egg  of  blood-red  stun; 

And  when  my  little  dragon's  hatdled,  uiall  desolation  reign — 

Ifor  msnm  leagoes  roand  the  flames  shaQ  sweep,  o^er  vdtey,  hill,  and  p9ain. 

My  Tipers  not  with  woodcocks  yoang^  nor  partridges  are  fed 
Bat  with  the  blood  of  children  smaC  for  my  good  pleasare  shed. 
The  first  sweet  innooent  I  slew,  O  hdp  esme  all  too  dow^ 
Twaa  at  the  fi»t^  the  prieft  ddayed,  I  wrooght  tta  final  wee  I 
They  bore  it  to  the  orosswra— there^  with  net  nnshod  I  crspt^ 
Ana  dag  it  iqm  and  on  ila  flesh  my  little  vipers  kept. 

If  I  and  Ahelard  remain^  I  and  my  master  dear. 

The  world  shall  make  a  tmm  aboat,  that  more  than  one  shall  fear — 

A  year  or  more,  my  Clerk  and  I,  such  marvels  ahflU  appear! 

"  Take*care,  voong  Heloise,  beware — a  sool  to  yoo  was  given. 
Though  yoa  be  qoeen  of  all  this  world,  Qod  is  the  King  in  heayen." 


In  the  above^  we  recognise  a  stannge  mijctiire 
of  Bmidic  sapcsstitifla  and  CSniatiaii  pEaotioea. 
The  dragelk,  the  barb  of  gold  (seiageX  gathered 
haniflooty.theiaeaiitatiQB8y  the  metaniorphoaeB  at 
mUf  the  bmdaL  i]i42ie  croaswaya,  and  the  rite 
of  hajptiattl  So  very  higti  antiquity  can  be 
aaaigiUid  to  iUs  baUad^-ene,  however,  atOl 
popular  among  the  peaantry^  aakl  flBrmiog  part 
of  thaiff  iCotMaitfaBeBta  at  eonnbry  waisaa  and 


That  the  Bmidswm  fte  deaaandaadaof  tiie 
Prieati  of  the  fiabean  Wonhip,  cannot  be  aaaer- 
takied.  StiU,  mm  eaenmatancea  indoee  ua  to 
beijeve  that  their  ntoal  had  an  Baalani  cdgin. 

The  word  ''Saba"  baa  been  vajEioaaly  inter- 
preted. The  moat  ebviooa  dednotton  aeena  te 
traee  it  ftom  the  Bebww  ''laaba  Haaheiai/' 
"Hioahi  of  Heaven,"  inaUnaiaato'the  waiahip 
of  the  heavenly  bodiBB  by  ill  earliaat  prannl- 
gatoza.    Howenr,  naay  of  the  Axabiaaiwbo 
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delight  in  remote  genealogies  derive  it  horn 
Sabi,  brother  of  Enoch,  son  of  Seth.  The 
Saboans  aokno wlejged  a  Supreme  Baiiigy  "fypified 
by  the  sun,  the  source  of  l^ght  and  vitaliQr. 
The  stara  and  planets  w^re  inferior  deitiee,  to 
whom  might  be  added  a  host  of  angels  whose 
images  were  wrought  in  stone  and  wood,  and 
worshipped  by  those  believers  who  required  some- 
thing tangible  and  visible  for  their  grosser  ideas. 
Among  these  deities  were  goddesses^  eaUjdd  by  the 
Arabians,  *'  Al  Ilahat.''  The  Druids  praetiaed' 
a  rite  similar  to  baptirai,  and  were  boUeveps  in 
a  species  of  metempsychosis.  The  triangle,  a 
iiacrcd  symbol  with  the  Pylliagoreaiis,  is  siod  to 
have  been  displayed  in  their  rites ;  it  also  ap- 
pears in  a  doubk  fonn  on  British  ooinfi. 

The  triangle  in  9^  double  Ibrm  was  4eteoted 
by  Colonel  Tod,  in  a  Buddhist  Teazle  ait  Una- 
dore ;  where  he  idso  observed  the  cross.  Thia 
symbol  has  been  found  in  Mexico,  employed  in 
religious  rites.  Borlase,  in  his  ''  AntiquitiM  of 
Cornwall,''  says  it  may  be  detected  in  the  stone 
avenues  of  the  British  temple  of  Classemiss.  It 
was  used  also  by  the  Scandinavians:  heoB  it 
was  Thor's  hanmier,  and  Lai^g  tells,  that  when 
King  Hacon  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  his  meal,  ho 
easily  appeased  his  irritated  Pagan  subjects  by 
teUing  diem  that  he  had  made  the  sign  of  Thor's, 
hammer. 

The  instruction  of  youth  was  a  most  important 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  Draids,  and  a  powerM 
means  of  extending  and  preserving  their  influ-. 
ence.  Their  pupils  were  led  into  the  moet  re- 
tired parts  of  IJie  woods  and  sacred  groves. 
Here  tiiey  were  initiated  in  the  doctrines  of  lie 
metempsychosis  and  immortalityi  the  sacred  rites 
and  symbols,  the  course  and  motion  of  tiie  state, 
and  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  gods. 

The  oak  was  the  emblem  of  their  sKiprame 
deity,  and  their  altars  were  garnished  with  its 
leaves.  The  mistletoe  was  considered  to  be  the 
supernatural  &idt  of  the  oak.  On  particular 
seasons,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  it  Was 


sought  l6rwitti«xtroiBdinaiyMC«nsttj,«adilB 
di80ov«fy  m^  the  ogiial  id  «  hi^  intivd.  ft 
was  euUed  with  l£e  coalieoNftod  4icllB^  nA 
reverently  leoeivied  hy  ti»  oflciafag-priart  v^ 
a  aagua  or  auntie*  Two  whfte  mis  wmtfas 
sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

The  Dnuda,  th^  brigw,  thei^  ritial,  tnd 
their  dootrinea,  were  tapioa  ti£  deep  idten^  ik 
all  timest  and  y6t  alWi^  involved  in  fikm^. 
This  very  mystery,  perha|)^  iMtaMd  tie  in* 
tei^.  BaE^bwian  Kings^  tod  <ev0n  Eomniln* 
peiore^  weM  said  to  neg^eet  ih&ijr  own  pneflfe, 
and  to  do^taa  the  oraolea  ef  Ihdt  mbtt  «ib- 
brated  divinities,  to  consult  tbe  Odtis  aoginitt 
Caesar,  Taeitaat^  Cioer^,  PltitAroli,  Pliv|^,  Ykgi, 
aU^lHM^te  Coiac^nAing  ifae  Bruidsy  ornunsvmil 
allusieu  to  th«n(  altiou^^  tMa  the  distann  it 
which  they  resided.  With  1^  exoeptiEfai  of  te 
first  two,  who  visited  the  Caltio  aallMi%  ^e 
fame  of  their  priests  must  have  been  great  m- 
deed  to  hftre  excited  so  much  attention. 

In  Brittany  thja  influence  has  never  ceasei 
The  cairn  asd  tiie  ciMile6lL  still  inspire  fte 
peasantry  wilti  awe  and  veneration.  The  tAm 
set  tip  in  the  wilderness,  more  than  twenty 
centuries  since,  is  still  an  object  of  supentitioiB 
respect ;  and  the  very  legmds  and  spells  of  ^ 
Cdtic  ritual  as  of  old,  haunt  withtinr^ 
chatms  the  imagination  of  tiie  wandering  bffi 
and  find  a  response^  Indefinite,  indeed,  btit  not 
the  less  poweiftd  Ibir  its  mysterious  aHunoa  to  a 
belief  that  has  passed  away  firam  the  ceremoiual 
of  the  altar,  y^t  linger^  ih  Ihe  hearts  and  leli- 
gioQti  temt>^mi^ts  of  tStb^totople. 
.  Here,  b6l&  Herlin  the  Bakd,  and  Merlin  ik 
Propheti  yet  live ;  and  ^opgh  the  old  mmstmi 
be  no  longer  seen  with  hia  ling,  and  }as  xrmd, 
and  his  harp  of  gold,  and  hit  White  locks  stfettn- 
ingin  the  wind,  he  is  still  recognised  in  faisis- 
visiUe  Wanderfi^i  mid  the  plaintive  notes  of 
his  songs  have  echoed  tliat  find  a  reapome  at 
eveiy  village  f^te,  and  gathering,  in  the  qiuei 
towns  and  shady  hamlets  of  Brittany,  Ihe  se- 
cluded and  unchanged ! 
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A  Spxnctt  of  nnnsual  prolixity,— and  wanting 
the  usual  grm  of  Queenly  elocution,  —  has 
dosed  a  aesaioh  long^protracted  and  almost 
uttwiy  useless.  The  ^eoh  enumerated  several 
useAil  legislative  performances — ^the  Newspaper 
Stamp  repeal,  the  better  Local  Management  of 
the  M etropdh^  a  braee  of  Colonial  Bilk,  and  the 
lomitatioti  of  Liabilities  in  Oompanies-^but  it 
did.  not  mention  tiie  abandonment  of  m^ny 
eqoaUy  usefLiI  uttttnpts,  Wid  the  comparative 
uaelessness  of  the  laat^^i^ntiotied,  smel^  its 
amendment  by  the  Lords. 


We  were  told,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
thW  reprdacntatlve  goveitntti^t  Wli*  kbont  to  be 
put  upon  itA  trial.  The  rticaning  of  cdtirte  tras, 
^that  although  the  most  successtflil  Wiun  in  i^ 
iotf  are  those  waged  by  i?ct>uHi«  Against  des- 
potisms. Parliament  must  abstaitt  from  eoaMrt 
or  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  oW.4'^ 
with  Bttssia.  The  experience  of  ttro  ««<*» 
has  givdft  to  the  saying  a  new  rfghiflcanc^' 
People  hato  come  now  io  f^l  that,  rpprwn- 
tative  government  is  on  its  trial  in  an  exactly 
opposite   sense  j  —  that   a   Parliament  vluc" 
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neither  ODttnseh  thie  {lolioy  nor  ciiiiScfiM>^  th^ 
(&«eti<m  of  a  "kaat  fttr  Whidi  it  proftisely 
pcovideB—* a  Fariiflment  whieli  ^bfltcdiis  frtftn 
cennukig  for  lAaotive  cam^mgiw,  wasted  ttrmi^, 
and  dishonourable  negoftiatiotts, — a  ParfiaJnent 
irhich  puts  up  vnA  a  jthrasey  eveh  from 
the  mou^  of  a  personified  platitude,  and  up  to 
tive  tvellUi  hour, — ^that  sudi  a  Pai^ament  Is  a 
veiy  qaestioniyble  altematiTe  for  the  autocratey 
which' plans  with  sagacity,  and  executes  wim 
vigour*  If  it  were  not  tiiat  none  of  tiie  existing 
d^liotisniB  cab  show  a  man  of  genius,  either 
upon  pr  beside  the  throne, — ^there  would  be 
gieai  dialer  4i  our  ixmt&ng  a  eaup  ^etdt  But 
peihaps,  tf  we  had  a  man  of  genins  at  home,  he 
would  ho  iis  wekonie  to  Hie  submission  of  a 
seryQe  Farliameni  as  to  tiie  suffirages  of  a  dis- 
tracted peopAe. 

We  o^^tainly  '^  not  complain  tiiat,  in  the 
session  of  1854-5,  so  little  bfts  been  done  be- 
side debating  oii  the  war.  Our  complaint  is, 
thirt  nottdng  has  come  of  iiie  debating.  From 
Beoembef  to  August,  there  have  been  some 
halfnioeeii  great  debates  on  the  statb  of  afibirs 
either  ak  l^nxba  or  iu  the  Crimea, — ^besides 
diMloltory  discussions.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  Ministers  challenged  discussion  by  pro- 
posing the  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
laEebriiarjr,  mSp.  Eoebuck  moved  for  a  bommittee. 
In  March>  &eie  Imei^  ttie  explanations  bf  Mr. 
Qladstone's  retirement.  Through  April  and  H^y, 
there  wero  continual  i^drmishes  in  committee. 
In  June  and  July,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Miiner  Gib- 
swii  Sir  Bulwtsr  LyttoA,  and  Mr.  Soebuck,  pro- 
posed vote^  of  censure.  In  August, — with  the 
Blhok  'B6d  aJinost  at  the  door, — ^Mr.  Laing  re> 
opened  Hie  question  of  the  Conferences.  And 
when  tite  Odl^ons  assembled  merely  to  hear  the 
Boyal  Speeolti  ffir  De  Lacy  Evans  invited  as- 
surances as  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign. Surely,  these  floods  of  talk  should  have 
produced  some  visible  effect  upon  our  position  or 
prospects, — should,  at  least,  have  washed  into 
distinctness  the  object  of  our  s&uggles ;  have 
swept  away  the  '^  subterfuges''  of  diplomacy  and 
the  "ambiguity"  of  Parliamentaiy  speeches. 
Kevertheless,  we  have  lived  to  hear  ab  ex- 
Minister,  himself  a  party  to  the  war,  denouncing 
its  continuance  as  unnecessary  arid  un-Christian ; 
and  the  HouSie  of  Commons,  unappalled  by  his 
objui^tions,  separating  content  tnth  the  pro- 
mise of  its  vigorous  prosecution. 

Tt  was  in  the  debate  raised  by  Mr.  Laing  that 
M>.  Gladstone  held  this  language  of  mysteriouB 
mefaace  and,  solemn  dissuasion,  having  set 
forth  that  th^  plenipotentiaries  of  England, 
France,  aad  Turkey  had  coincided  witih  the 
Court  of  Tienna  in  adhesion  to  certain  terms  of 
peace,  ahd  that  the  Government  of  France  in 
rejecting  them  only  followed  in  the  wake  of 
England,  He  contended  that  we  had  forfeited  the 
ni6?al  position  which  we  attained  by  our  reliic- 
taiice  to  engage  in  the  war, — had  estranged  the 
sympathies  of  Europe,  and  given  a  new  inspira- 


tion to  the  resistance  of  Russia,  tf  his  pre- 
misses ^'cre  correct,  though  they  might  not  carrV 
inftirences  thttt  attach  to  the  people  of  the  three 
countries,  they  did  undoubtedly  carry  condemna- 
tion to  tiie  Governments ; — ^for  a  plenipotentiary 
stands  in  the  relation  to  those  who  com- 
missfon  him  rather  of  an  arbiter  than  a  de- 
legate. And  that  thcfee  premisses  were  cor- 
rect, we  have  now  conclusive  testimony. 
Lord  John  Russell  kept  shameftil  silence  in  thii 
debate — ^but  on  the  eve  of  the  prorogation,  called 
the  atteUtion  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  general ;  and  particularly  to  the  occupation  6f 
the  Roman  states  by  foreign  troops.  He  ex- 
plicitiy  corroborated  Mr.  Gladstone's  repre- 
sentation as  to  France  and  Turkey — \it  drew  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  prospects  of  the  war — and 
while  denying  that  he  thought  the  Austrian 
proposition  at  present  tenable,  warned  his  late 
colleagues  of  the  responsibility  they  would  incur 
by  neglecting  opportunities  of  peace.  But  for 
this  unexpected  exordium,  tiie  promised  speech 
would  have  been  utteriyunexplicable.  He  first 
mformed  us  that  we  have  contracted  a  moral 
obligatidii  to  Sardinia  by  accepting  her  aid  in 
the  Crimea;  next,  that  the  other  Italian  States 
would  be  greatiy  benefited  by  that  independence 
and  freedom  which  Piedmont  enjoys ;  and,  lastiy, 
that  we  ought  to  advise  the  retirement  o!f  the 
French  and  Austrian  troops  from  Rome,  as  the 
great  obstruction  to  Italian  regeneration.  The 
insincerity  of  this  opinion  is  proved  not  only  by 
the  lateness  of  its  expression,  but  by  the  coin- 
cident confession  that  the  "  violent  Mazzioi  " 
would  succeed  to  the  intrusive  French  and 
Austrians,  if  some  guarantee  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Papacy  were  not  exacted.  It  cannot  be 
the  object  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  liberate 
Italy — it  ca»  only  be  his  object  to  cmbarraiBS 
the  Government  from  which  he  has  just  been 
cast  out.  His  sinister  purpose  will  have  been 
twice  served  by  at  once  aiding  the  arguments 
for  peace  and  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of 
Liberalism. 

In  Lord  John's  estimate  of  our  military  jpo- 
sitiun  we  perforce  agree.  An  immense  but  in- 
active armament  in  the  Baltic — an  immense  but 
still  inadequate  army  in  the  Crimea — ^the  season 
for  naval  operations  closing  in,  and  a  winter 
campaign  before  Sebastopol  an  accepted  necessity, 
— it  was  but  a  mockery  of  impotence  to  expreis 
the  hope  that  ''a  good  account' '  would  be  rendered 
to  Parliament  at  its  reassembling.  We  have 
since  bombarded  Sweaborg  and  repulsed  the 
Russians  on  the  Tohemaya.  The  former  was  an 
operation  reflecting  the  highest  orcdit  upon  its 
performers;  but  chiefly  valuable  as  showing 
what  could  be  done  if  we  had  eAoi^h  of  the 
gun-boats  of  which  we  had  none  last  year,  and 
too  few  this.  We  seem  to  have  burnt  out  the 
official  population  of  Sweaborg,  but  to  have  left 
its  formidable  rock-bmlt  defences  almost  un- 
touchetl.  Tlie  attack  upon  the  French  and 
Sardinian  lines  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
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by  fi%  or  sixty  thouaaiid  of  the  enemy, 
under  the  oomnumd  of  f^oe  Gtortsehakaff 
himselfi  may  indicate  either  the  renewed  con- 
fldenee  or  stcHitened  oonditioii  of  the  gam- 
son  tfid  its  aoxfliary  anny.  We  aie  oon- 
ftdently  attaied,-^the  Emperor  of  the  French 
himself  repeatmg  the  aasozanoe, — ^that  the  latter 
is  the  case ; — ^that»  since  our  operations  in  the 
Sea  of  AmSf  the  defienders  of  the  Crimea  have 
be^i  so  short  of  provisions  as  to  be  compelled  to 
employ  in  the  field  their  reinforcements,  and  as 
to  ronder  hu^y  probable  their  evacuation  of  the 
peninsula,  We  have  a  right  to  ask — ^why,  then, 
an  attempt  is  not  made  still  further  to  Stress 
them  by  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
Sebastopol  and  Ferekop  ?  We  should  be  only 
too  glad,  however,  to  waive  criticism,  could  we 
rely  upon  this  informatian.  But  if  it  be  not 
true  that  the  Ibrtiess  so  stabbomly  resistant  to 
mege  is  about  to  surrender  to  blockade,  what  are 
onr  prospects  and  intentions  ?  Are  we  content  to 
repeat  &e  slaughter  of  June  18,  to  risk  the 
^Qriprs  of  last  winter,  even  to  continue  our 
present  exj^enditure  of  life  (forty  or  fifly  per 
diem  in  the  trenches,  and  twice  as  many  m  the 
hospital !) ,  and  all  for  the  barren  honour  of  sur 
tnounting,  at  some  indefinite  day,  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ruins  ? 

;  We  believe,  with  Mr.  Waltar  Savage  Landor, 
^t  if  this  be  the  **  good  account"  which  Lord 
]?'almei»ton  promises  to  render  next  spring,  suc- 
cess so  cosUy  and  so  "worthless  will  be  punished 
as  the  worst  of  disasters.  It  is  not  a  solitary 
voice  that  raises  thi^  protest  and  warning.     In 

guarters  where  the  neace  dogmatism  of  Mr. 
'pbden  and  ihe  refined  reasonings  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  justly  estimated, — ^rebuked  by  an  in- 
dignant sentence,  or  refuted  by  a  robust  logic, — 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  on  its  present  foot- 
ing, IS  denounced  as  worse  than  its  cessation. 
Si^c  months  ago,  we  ourselves  put  the  alterna- 
tive— **  A  baa  peace  or  a  worse  war  ?"  and  now 


public  meetings  in  the  metropolis  are  deddiag  for 
the  former,  while  in  the  manufacturing  distdcU 
an  agitation,  systematiBed  at  Birmingham,  on- 
mits  the  artisan  class  to  Mr  UrquhurfslngiHt 
oondufiions.  A  most  remarkable  iostaooe  of 
the  prevailing  oonfusion  of  parties  and  cbotic 
chai^ies  of  position,  is  afforded  by  the  circom- 
stance  that  a  great  meeting,  oonvesed  under 
even  ministerial  auspices,  to  pxosoonoe  for 
the  employment  of  a  Polish  l^cm  and 
the  restoration  of  PoUsh  independence,  ooold 
be  got  to  adopt  nothing  but  an  iatrusiTe 
resolution  of  no-confidence  in  PahnersUa 
There  appears  a  settled  design,  on  the  pari  of 
an  active  minority  of  democrats,  to  employ  the 
nation^ties  sentiment  against  the  war  which 
those  very  men  were  eager  to  inspue  with  M 
sentiment.  Should  they  succeed  in  oonvertiDg 
their  minority  into  a  majority,  during  the  leces, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  what  would  h^pen  early 
in  nes^t  session.  Arm  the  leaders  of  OppositioQ- 
among  whom  we  must  now  reckon  Lord  Jofaa 
Bussdl — ^with  copies  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meetings  we  have  alluded  to,  and  peace 
will  be  voted  by  acclamation.  Let  Lud 
Palmerston,  on  the  other  handy  accept,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  the  next  Austzian  propo- 
sition, and  the  votes  of  these  same  asaen^d^ges 
will  condemn  him  as  traitor.  He  may  hart 
deserved  the  dilenuna ;  but  what  has  Eoglaad 
done  that  she  is  thus  to  be  delivered  up  to« 
ignominious  alternative  ? 

England  is  not  at  present  txoahled  with  ths 
prospect.  Her  senators  are  dispersed,  and  she 
is  glad  to  be  quiet  of  their  drone.  Her  Queft 
has  been  to  Paris, — and  she  is  divided  betveoi 
pride  at  the  welcome  France  has  given,  and  joy 
at  the  return  of  the  illustrious  lady*mothcr. 
Her  harvest  promises  to  be  ample,  and  she  is 
grateful  as  wdl  as  glad.  Heaven  be  kindff  to 
her  than  she  is  to  herself ! 
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Effingham  Wilson. 
Ebness  Jonjb  has  sacrificed  something  more, 
and  £ur  more  precious,  than  pro^sional  success 
to  his  adoption  of  the  Chartist  cause.  No  one 
who  has  heard  lum  harangue  a  popular  assem- 
bly, whether  on  a  Lancashire  moor  or  from  a 
London  Tavern  platform,  can  doubt  that  his 
rhetorical  talepts  would  have  ensured  him,  after 
the  inevitable  preEnunanr  probation,  a  splendid 
career  ,at  the.  .bar.  laterature  would  have 
yielded  him  far  fewer  guineas,  but  far  greater 


pleasures.  It  is  his  natural  bent  to  momSfie  asd 
to  sing.  Without  profound  philosophy  or  great 
imagination,  he  has  that  keen  eye,  active  hoej, 
and  fervent  sympathy,  which  make  the  super- 
ficially best,  most  immediately  ueefiil  or  inL«- 
chievous,  but  not  most  uniformly  happy,  of  men. 
It  is  the  resistless  tendency  of  all  such  men  to 
spike  themselves  on  the  social  evils  they  Bee,— 
to  beard  tyranny,  as  well  as  denounce  it;  to 
rush  down  into  the  fight,  inatead  of  epeoulating 
on  it ;  to  gash  and  tear  their  hands  in  trjiji^  to 
snatch  a  garland  for  themselves  and  adtiinister 
cordials  to  others.  They  seldom  miss  of  notoriety, 
and  still  seldomer  win  enduring.  &me»-*»^^P 
promote  the  ultimate  good,  but  blunder  into  a 
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deal  of  present  evil;  and  but  for  the  wells  of 
consolation  in  thenuelyes,  would  parch  to  death 
under  alternate  idolatry  and  neglect 

We,  in  common  with  all  other  sensible  demo- 
crats, have  a  standing  quairel  with  Ernest  Jones ; 
but  the  foregoing  sentences  will  show  our  quarrel 
is  with  the  politician,  not  with  the  man.  They 
are  occasioned  by  a  book  which  confirms  the  con- 
ception we  had  formed  from  previous  writings 
by  the  same  pen.  He  is  a  genuine,  though  not 
a  great  poet;  and  must  ever  be  read,  as  he 
probably  writes,  with  untiring  pleasure.  He 
combines,  in  a  high  d^ree,  delicacy  of  feeling 
with  vigoiir  of  expression.  There  is  in  his 
tense,  whether  descriptive  or  lyrical,  a  force 
which  every  one  must  respect,  and  a  refinement 
sure  of  perception  by  all  whose  praise  is  worth 
having.  His  themes  remarkably  indicate  his 
satare  and  culture.  His  song  is  not  of  ''  six 
pointi?'  and  popular  risings — but  of  Florentine 
painters,  old  families,  Scottish  nobles,  Eng- 
lish peersy  love  in  the  hall  and  in  the  cottage. 
Unlike  Thomas  Cooper  or  Gerald  Massey,  his 
muse  is  not  the  stormy  petrel  of  revolution,  but 
a  lark  that  welcomes  tiie  ''  coming  day"  without 
note  of  war.  In  these  poems,  he  is  not  more 
democratic  than  Tennyson,  and  not  more  so- 
cialistic than  Lord  John  Manners.  We  are 
rather  amused,  indeed,  at  the  extravagance  of 
his  anathemas  on  the  factory  system,  from  the 
recolleetion  of  what  young  Engknd  has  done  in 
file  same  way. 

The  "Battle  Day;  or,  the  Lost  Army,''  is  a 
well-rhymed  lesson  on  the  power  of  faith.  Lord 
Lmdsays  doubts  destroy  his  wife, — ^his  hesita- 
tion casts  away  the  crisis  of  a  campaign, — ^his 
disbelief  buries  him  in  despair.  TKie  story  is 
admirably  told,  in  metres  varied  with  its  sts^s. 
Thus — in  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy — 

liOfd  Lindsay's  at  the  mfldden's  feet, 

A  cloud  h^necUh  a  star — 
Uplit  by  her.    Oh !  lore  is  sweet, 

Bat  nith  is  sweeter  far ! 

And  OS  he  weds  that  glorioos  bride, 

Like  night  to  morning  wed^ 
She  breathes :  "  To  love  is  to  confide. 

Bat  doaht — and  love  is  dead." 

•     At  mid-day  of  the  battle, 

Ab  to  winds  sink  scattered  waves. 
On  that  death-field  withoat  graves, 
Down  before  the  cannon  blast 
B^dd  a  living  pavement  cast; 
And  stiU  they  stood,  and  sUll  th^  fell 
Before  the  rod  advancing  hell. 
Then  turned  to  Lindsay  every  eye, 
Broke  fbem  the  Add  one  smothered  cty, 
DesBaaditig  bat  that  single  sign. 
To  crush  the  foe's  apgathering  line. 
Every  horse  is  scarce  held  back — 
Every  heart  is  on  the  rack — 
Every  spirH's  on  the  riM : 
It  it  the  mom«nt»wBid  it  flies ! 

#  •  •  * 

He  neither  spoke,  nor  signed,  nor  stirred: 
He  tboofi^t  but*-''  ShotU4  they  fail  /" 
Cold  on  his  brow  was  writ  despair, 
HIi  army  saw  it  lettered  there ; 


From  rank  to  rank,  from  man  to  man. 
Like  a  wotfd  that' deid  look  noL 
The  impnlfe  fti^i,— «the  die  iff  ewtkr- 
It  loof  the  xaomoDt— and 'tis  pact  1. 

The  oatastroplie  isdeseribed^tiL  e(|iial  power 
— *the  action  of  the  poem  gliding  wifii  a  tort  oC 
hushed  cadence  into  refieotiea  on.  the  'wasted 
past  and  doabt-enoiimbeired  fdtore  of 

So  high  a  heart 

Wanting  bat  Faith  to  hav4  been  gnat. 

The  "  Cost  of  Glory"  tells,— with  a  jpirologuei 
itself  a  story,  and  a  T^ll-told  one,— the  fttte 
old  tale  of  the  Florentine  painter  who,  inspired 
by  love,  won  by  his  brush  the  cnvio  pri«e,  and 
died  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 

Men  counted  him  a  dreamer ; — dreams 

Are  lut  the  light  6f  clearer  skies. 

Too  dazzhngfor  ow  naked  eves  ; 

And  when  w«  catoh  tbeir  flashing  hteaia^       .     f 

We  torn  aride  and  oaU  tham  dmauiS 

Oh!  tarastme!  every  troth  that  yot. 

In  greatness  rose  and  sorrow  set, 

That  time  to  ripening  glory  nursl; 

Was  called  an  idle  dream  at  first ! 

With  gleams  like  these  of  true  poetic  faith 
and  feeling,  the  story,  itself  intensely  poetic,  U 
lit  up.  But  having  no  apace,  either  to  indicate 
or  illustrate  the  ''  other  poems  ^'  of  the  volume; 
we  take  leave  of  it  with  a  cordial  commendation. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  not  now  for  the  first  ,tiin^  to 
prove  his  right  to  sing  of  Alma,  JnkenfiKUpi,'  ai^ 
the  hopes  which  they  expressed.  He  is  free  (4 
the  guild  of  "  Ringing  men  and  women.'*  But 
these  poets  are  bad  politicians ;  and  if  they  will 
reproduce  in  August  '55,  ballads  that  were 
timely  enough  in  our  first  flush  of.  faith  and 
hope,  they  cannot  but  suffer  neglect  even  if 
they  escape  rebuke.  The  latest  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
compositions  is  an  apostrophe  to  the  army  before 
Sebastopol :  better  an  anathema  on  the  men  whp 
sent  and  keep  Ihem  there!  .  His  iest  is  the 
Where,  0  Poland,  are  thy  lances?" 


which  sounds  like  a  reproach,  tQI  we  jget  to  th6 
sixth  and  last  stanza : — 

Earope  needs  them ;  ah,  how  swiftly 

Woold  they  answer  to  her  cry, 
"Poland!  Earope giTes yoa freedom ; 

Qaard  her  freedom,  B>les,  or  die!" 
'Gainst  the  North,  what  better  rampart 

Huia  yoar  free  hearts  can  we  gain ! 
Where,  O  Pohmd,  are  thy  lances ! 

Sorope  needs  thefti  oaoeagaiii. 

We  have  plenty  of  patriotic  ]joetry,— when 
shall  we  have  a  little  patriotic  action  ? 


Ghisary  of  Nwtlumptmshire  Words  and  FhrMBS, 

with  Examples  cf  tlmr  CoXloguial  V9$,J^c.   By 

AimE  Elizabbth  Baxeb.    In  Two  Vohimes. 

London :  J.  R.  Smith.    Northampton :  Abel 

and  Sons.     1854.  , 

"We  need  not  remind  the  readers  of  our  earlier 

literature  of  the  advantage  they  will  derive  from 

the  use  of  provmcial  glossaries.     It  often  hap' 

pens  that  words,  phrase,  and  fbrms  cf  expression, 
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omitted  by  the  lexicographers,  and  misimder- 
stood  by  commentators,  and  ^hich  puzzle  us  by 
their  apparent  abstruseness,  are  made  perfectly 
clear  by  the  understanding  of  a  few  simple  pro- 
yinoial  terms.  To  the  grammarian  such  works 
are  no  less  useful,  throwing  as  they  do  more 
light  upon  the  etymology  of  words  whose  real 
origin  is  rarely  suspected,  than  can  be  derived 
from  any  other  source.  A  work  of  this  kind  is 
doubly  yaluable  when  in  connezipn  witib  ancient, 
obsolete,  or  localised  words  and  idioms ;  it  also 
illustrates  the  old  games  and  customs  of  the 
district  of  which  i^  treats — ^recording  the  simple 
habits,  traditions^  recreations,  and  superstitions 
which  the  advance  of  innovation  or  improve- 
ment are  rapidly  pushing  off  i^e  stage.  Such  a 
work  is  the  one  before  us.  It  has  some  faults 
of  redundance,  and  a  few  of  omission ;  but  it  is 
by  far  the  best  authority  of  the  kind  which  has 
appeared,  and  we  shall  let  it  speak  for  itself  in 
•a  few  extracts.  We  commence  with  Plough 
Monday,  the  observance  of  which  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  land,  but  which  we  are 
old  enough  to  recollect  in  sOl  its  details : — 

Plough  Hfoaday  ia  the  first  li^pday  after  Twelfth 
Bay;  originally  toe  day  on  which  tne  h'asbandmca  re- 
sumed their  labours  after  the  Christmas  festiviticfl.  The 
cniitom  to  sappoied  to  derive  its  origiii  from  the  ancient 
iSetst  of  FDo&es.  It  is  itUl  kept  as  the  plonghboj'e 
hpUdiiy  iffi  quwj  of  oar  TillAgea^  hot  with  mach  less 
ceremony  e^eiy  year  thau  the  preceding;  and  it  is.  now 
Httle  more  than  a  pretext  for  soliciting  money,  by  some 
Tilde  rustics  in  mfotley  attire,  nniiccompanied  oy  the 
plooglk  In  tiM  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  ooun- 
tt^  5  is  more  noticed  than  in  the  neigbboarhood  of 
Hortha^ptoq.  The  pageant  varies  in  4^rQnt  nlaces ; 
sometimes  fire  persons  precede  the  plough,  which  is 
4rawn  by  a  number  of  boys  with  tneir  faces  blackened 
and  reddled.  Formerly,  when  the  paeeant  was  of  a 
more  important  ohatactac  than  now,  the  plough  was 
drawn  bj  oxen  deporatad  with  rihhoiis.  Tlie  one  who 
walks  ^vfH  in  t^e  procession  is  styled  Blaster,  apd  is 
grotesquely  attired,  Wing  on  a  large  wig^  two  are 
gaily  bedizened  in  women^s  clothes;  and  two  others 
have  large  hunches  on  their  backs,  on  which  are  sewed 
the  knare  of  hearts;  these  two  are  called  Red  Jacks,  or 

Spots.  Each  of  the  five  carries  a  besom«  and  one  of 
lem  a  box,  which  he  rattles  assiduously  among  the 
spectators,  to  obtain  their  donations,  which  are  spent  at 
night  in  conviviati^  and  joUi^cation.  In  some  instances 
they  plough  up  the  soiL  in  firont  of  the  houses  of  such 
penons  as  ^fose  their  Qon^buti9a&  Before  the  in- 
closure  of  open  fields,  there  was  another  custom  in  con- 
nexion with  this  day.  When  the  ploughipan  returned 
from  his  labours  in  the  eyeoing,  the  servant  ipaid  used 
to  meet  him  with  a  jug  of  toast  and  aWi  aQ4  if  he 
oould  succeed  in  throwm£  his  plough-hatchet  into  the 
house  before  she  reached  the  door,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
cock  to  throw  at  the  next  Shrovetide,  but  if  she  was 
able  to  present  him  with  the  toast  and  ale  firo^  then  she 
gained  the  cock. 

Take  the  following  account  of  an  old  English 
game  y&t  played  in  many  parts  of  the  country:—^ 

JUerelU  or  Morris^  is  a  game  played  by  two  people  on 
a.  board,  whereon  are  manked  three  squares,  one  within 
another,. at  equal  distl^lcesy  and  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  line  at  each  angle,  drawn  from  the  inner  to 
the  outer  square,  the  area  of  which  is  denominated  "  the 
pound.'*  At  each  intersection  of  the  lines  a  spot  or  hole 
IS  made,  as  it  is  sometimes  played  with  pegs,  sometimes 
ip^|>it|ofwoodor  stone,  according  to  ^e  resources 


of  the  players The  mode  of  playing  nov 

observed  is  this: — ^Bachof  the  players  hiyi  nine  plms  oc 
men,  differing  in  colour  or  material  flrom'his  advetsarfs, 
for  distinction's  sake;  which  they  lay  down  on  the  spots 
alternately,  ona  by  one,  each  endeavouring  to  preveat 
his  oppoment  firoip  placing  three  of  VkpiQoes  in  a  Bne, 
as  whichever  does  so  is  entitled  to  ta](a  off  anj[  ose  oC 
his  antagonist's  men,  without  breaking  a  ib^  of  ^ncc, 
which  must  not  be  done  whilst  there  S  another  min  on 
the  board.  After  all  the  pieces  are  placed  on  the  board, 
they  are  moved  alternately  backwards  or  ibrwacda  ak«g 
the  lines;  and  as  often  as  either  of  th^  players  succeeds 
in  accomplishing  a  row  of  three,  he  daims  one  of  las 
antagonist's  men,  which  is  placed  in  the  pound,  and  be 
who  takes  the  most  pieces  wins  the  game.  This  amese- 
meat  was  fiutnerly  the  pastime  of  the  shepherds  while 
tending  their  flocks  in  tl^e  open  ^Ms*  and  ^fss  called 
Nine  MeiCg  Merrills,  or  Nine  Mafu  MmrU,  The 
squares  were  rudely  cat  in  the  turf  with  their  Itoives,  in 
a  similar  form  to  those  marked  on  the  board;  and  the 
game  was  played  with  stones  or  pegs.  After  a  eon- 
tinnance  of  raiay  weather  these  sc^uares  wen  filled  sp 
with  mud;  which  verifies  the  allusion  made  by  Shaka- 
peare  in  the  following  passage,  about  wbidi  so  mnch 
has  been  said  by  the  commentators. 

The  nine  men's  morris  filled  np  witb  mn^ 
And  the  quaint  nuusef  in  the  wanton  greett, 
Jtot  lack  of  tread  are  undistingnishabki 

Midswnmet  Nigkea  Drtcm,  tL  % 

Under  the  word  SiaUee  or  StatUa^  the  aullionBs 
describes  a  custom  still  in  annual  use,  and 
which  in  the  market  towns  and  villages  of  ikb 
midland  counties,  any  one  who  Ghoosea  nay 
witness  at  the  Ml  of  the  year.  Tl^ese  terms  are 
corruptions  of  sUtMe  or  eioMe  mmom,  ^vv^Wth  were 
first  established  by  Act  of  Pariiament  In  Bdw.  UL, 
1351,  and  were  held  in  every  hundred  of  evecy  aUce  in 
England,  and  attended  by  sherfSs,  magistrates^  &c  fiat 
the  purpose  of  regulating  89rva,nts'  wages,  anid  fixing 
such  of  them  in  service  as  te&sed  to  seek,  or  were  nnsMe 
to  obtain  masters.  The  tMmU  for  the  basdred  of 
Spelho^  in  which  Korthampton  ia  sitnate^  was  fcmMi^ 
held  at  Kingsthorp,  but  is  now  ren^ovad  to  WeMa 
Favell.  The  mterference  of  magistrates  has  ceawd  loag 
ago,  and  it  is  now  merely  an  annual  aiweinbiige  held 
at  particular  villages  and  places,  for  the  poipose  of 
hiring  husbandly  and  household  servants  Titt  em- 
blems of  service  are  placed  in  th^  hats  of  the  men- 
servants:  the  plough'boy  or  carter  has  a  piece  of  whip- 
cord, the  shepherd  a  lock  of  wool,  and  the  miMof  a 
tuft  of  cow-hair.  Both  youag  men  and  maidens  amiaar  ia 
their  best  attire,  for  these  meetinn  are,  Iboke^  mtward 
to  with  much  interest,  a^  furnismng  an  occasion  for  a 
holiday. 

From  the  aboYO  extracts  it  i^  bo^  seen  that 
the  pages  of  this  "  Northamptj^psnira  GclosBanr'*  ^ 
abound  in  curious  matter  and  infermation  of  a  * 
kind  which  is  difficult  to  come  at  when  you 
want  it.  We  can  commend  the  W(^k  ^  the 
notice  of  editors,  topographists,  ^a  ^  libra- 
rians of  publio  institutions. 


NoeUn  AmbrtmatuB,     By  Paowrason  Ifnjsos. 

Vol.  I.    W.  Blackwood  and  Sonp.    Edin- 

burgh  and  London.  1855, 
Thb  marvellous  series  of  pi^Ksrs  whioh  C(»tfititutc 
the  celebrated  '^Ifoctes'*  are  so  well  \mihi  to 
the  whde  literary  world,  Diat  the  e^me^^  of 
any  crftioal  opinion  Vith  re^;ard  ip  '^E^^iiould, 
at  this  time  of  d^y^  x^  sjmisi  bbeJ  (wTtnpet* 
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iincnce.  In  fan  and  humour,  in  poetrv  and 
M^os^  in  erqdifSon  nnd  m  a  titoroilg^  imcnr- 
fed^  of  tho  current 'topics  of  the  hour,  they 
yr^ie,  4^ring  ^he  long  period  of  theiif  progress, 
and  still  are,  unique  and  unrivalled.  X^at  thej 
were  4ia  medium  also  of  eonsideral^  ooarseness 
and  personaHfy,  is  perhaps  as  mUch  the  vice  of 
the  tiuia  -vhen.  they  were  written  aj^  of  the 
writer.  '  ^Bbyeir  popularity  y(9&  unprecedentedk 
-«-tii6u:  good  tilings  ware  in  every  man's  mouth; 
imd  tiie  sobereBt  roared  with  laughter  alf  the  wit, 
while  they  shrugged  their  shoulders  in  depireca- 
tion  of  its  sting.  Wilson  was  not  a  mm  to  be 
deterred  \^  anything  short  of  a.  weighty  i«aaon 
firom  toyi^  anything  he  had  to  say^  his  un- 
aorupulousQess  was  thd  secret;  of  Ms  extraor- 
dinary tigour;  and  it  led  htm  into  many  a 
quaryel,  which  he  ahnost  invariably  trai^forme^ 
into  a  friendship  by  the  genial  jo^aUty  of  his 
epiril.  Only  such  a  msm  eouM  haTe  produeed 
such  a  work,  and  it  is  &e  only  one  he  has  l^ft 
us  which  is  a  ^tbfid  mirror  of  h^elf  and  his 
loaay-aided  nature.  "We  ecomot  endorse  all  OiQ 
praise  which  his  editor  has  heaped  upon  him ; 
and  WB  have  our  own  opimoa  of  the  Shepherd 
as  a  <'  draHoafsid  creation ;"  hoSb  we  i^joiee  1k>  see 
tittaedrtiottof  the  '<  Noetes*^  in  a  handsome  &>nn 
ait  4  maderate  vtke,  and,  as  many  ty^hera  will  be 
g^ad  16  dD>  shell  often  live  over  c^ain  one  of  the 
old  mffii^  when  the  days  grow  gloomy>  aaod 
^  tiie  ftresida  tdiadows  i^eir  donee  begin.'' 


HiSiUBIi  TALW  AKD  B^OmiSCJS^ 
The  Gurse  of  tk^  Vt&age;aiid,  ihe  l&ppinm  of 

MoyK    Rich.       By     H^pmnix    CoyscnEKGA 

TranalHted    ftom    tha    Original     iflomMb. 

London :  Lambert  and  Co. 
TheLitmofWUhden:  or,iheBut&fiofihB€hUm 

Sjpur^.    ByHsKDUX  Coitscixncb.    London: 

liaMibQri  and  Co. 
Vmfa;  o^  ^  Wbr^  ef  ^  FimaniB.    An  m^ 

tomcat    Tale.      "^    B;xsu>Bik    eoKsciBJicB. 

London :  Ls^bert  and  Co. 
Ofb  readers  h»«e  not  now  to  make  an  ab^hitely 
fbrst  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Con- 
science. A  collection  of  minor  tales  from  his 
X>en  Ibrms  the  third  volume  of  '^Constable's 
foreign'  MisceHtany ;"  in  noticnig  which,  we  re- 
xnadk^d,  ^*  like  the  paintings  of  the  l^lemish 
artiste,  they  are  literal  transoripts  from  nature ; 
bat  Hiiey  are  iMnscripts  of  human  aflbctions  and 
aympat&ieS;  and  in  tnat  respect  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  sa<^  subjects  as  th^  Jlemish  brethren 
of  the  brush  AsiKghted  to  paint."  W^ittnga  that 
can 'thus  be  ehflaracterised  wi$h  justioe  are  sure, 
sooner  or  kter,  of  being  extOQsively  read;  even 
bey^id  the  boundaries  of  the  people  to  whose 
sou  they  belong.  We  are,  therefore,  move  gra- 
tidod  than  surprisod  at  the  simulteneous  piibHc»- 
tion  of  the  three  volumes  above-named,  in  a  series 
(the  Amtwiilg  Library)  whose  title  and  price  ift- 
vo^'V  9f  Eirgo  populii^ty .    If  e  shttU  tiA^  the  op- , 


portunity  to  exhibit  more  fully  than  before  the 
merits  of  It.  Conscience's  ^x»diictions,-^tiM 
rather  &at  the  French  criticism  predoed  is  in  a 
strain  of  extravagant  eulogy,  better  calculated,  to 
repel  tMu  to  attract  tiiQ  ^ntipn  o^  m  ?*ng]iah 
puUio., 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  piaiseworthy  of 
i^bia  writer*s  traits,  is  the  moral  purity  and  fit- 
ness of  his  tales.  Tl^ey  do  not  exhibit  human 
nature  upon  the  high  ropes  of  a  strained,  and 
ostentatious  virtue ;  but  neither  do  they  conduct 
it  through  thephosphoreBoent  swamps  of  sensual 
passion.  You  may  read  them  from  end  to  end 
without  encountering  a  licentious  wife  or  a 
parricidal  son.  Xhe  crimes  of  tho  great  are  not 
Qm,blazoned  for  the  questionable  warning*  but 
too  certain  pleasure,  of  the  little.  Writing  fctr 
the  Goinmoii  people,  it  is  the  hh  of  the  common 
people  that  no  sets  forth — their  bwly  virtues 
and  there  lowly  vice§ ;.  th^  drunkenness  qf  onq, 
the  greed  of  another,  the  honest  loves  of  youths 
and  maideai^  the  cheerful  indastry  of  men  and 
matrons.  The  "Curse  of  the  Village,"  in  the 
hands  of  Eugene  Sue  or  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
would  have  been  a  Jesuit  priest  or  a  profligate 
lord-^in  ths  hands  of  the  Flaming,  it  is-^^gin. 
A  faTTmh<wi«» oi  stsne  is  eaten  upby  a  cottage  oC 
c]aiy,-*^-abooxding  to  the  parable  of  the  good  knri; 
drink  degrades  ^e  ridi  man  to  the  companion 
ship  olsand-diggerBy  and  his  daughter  is  refbsdir. 
la  marriage  to  l£e  son  of  a  cattle-drovor.  IHiiS 
simfls  story  is  woriced  ofutwitii  wooh  natand 
pathos.  The  unyieldiiig  love  of  Lnka  for  Clara 
Staer,  the  dronkaid's  daughter, — his  father's 
stem  repugnanoe, — theix  joint  endeavours  ^ 
reform  tiis  poor  sinner, — and  the  gleam,  of 
success  that  precedes  the  dark  eatastrophe**- 
make  up  a  tn^gedy  alike  artistie  and  affectihg. 
There  is  genuine  poetry  in  the  Kttle  artifice  by 
which  Luke  seeks  his  father's  assent  to  a 
marriage  with  Clara  :-— 

"L&ten  to  what  I  sawr  in  my  dream:— We  had  eig;hl 
C0W8  and  two  horses,  ploughed  land  aixd  mcadow-laiid 
in.  abundance.  Rethought  I  wa^  as  strong;  as  a  giant; 
my  hands  had  grown  broad  and  thick;  I  felt  in  m^rself 
a  continually  increasing  cnergr  and  a  wonderftil  courage. 
We  worked— I  mei^i,  I  worfeedr-from  break  of  day  to 
the  late  evening.  My  labour  made  me  so  bapp)r  that 
Icould,have  nailed  the  sunfofit'in  the  8ky^  tO  have  more 
hours  to  work  in.  Everything  went  weH  with  us;  God** 
blessing  was  on  our  dwelling ;  oqx  orchards,  and  our 
fields  ffi  looked  bright  with  beauty  and  with  abundance. 
Tou  must  not  work  any  more,  ftiher;— yes,  you  hare 
cdread^  slaved  too  much  in  your  life:  is  it  not  so?  But 
however  increased  our  property  was,  yet  tho  worV  was 
all  too  little  ftr  us— for  me,  I  mean.  Too,  father,  you 
sat  in  the  chimney,  smoking  your  pipe,  or  you  Jugt 
strolled  out  into  the  fleHs  to  giro  me  your  adrice.  That 
is  just  as.  iti  should  be,  for  you  know  everj'thing  about 
farming  from  your  long  experience;  bat  you  must  not 
work  any  mofe.  And  mfothcr  was  waited  on,  and 
tended,  and  cared  fbr  by  Glara,  out  of  pure  love  and 
affection— oh,  we  were  all  the  time  «o  happy  and  Witho 
-iand  Clara,  too.  And  you,  father,  and  my  good 
modier,  you  tored  Clare  a«  if  she  had  been  yoar  own 
child}  for  she  it  was  who,  by  her  sweet  affbction,  m^do 
oor  homo  a  beaten  of  peace  and  love." 

Hore^  Oil  iW>  oUter  hand,  is  thai  sovero,  coarsa 
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«  Tbae  m  loiafltiifai&ttiT  wo,  wIMi  yoa  have  not  tak^ 
into  your  cnlenlitinn,  When  fiumer  Steen  was  well  off, 
if  Clara  had  become  jonr  wifB^  ahe  might  have  lived  with 
iH^  or  yon  ooold  have  hired  a  little  oottege;  hot  now  her 
lither  JUS  no  h^ma  over  hie  head*  He  woiold*  of  ooon^ 
live  With  yon,  drink  the  produce  0/  your  tcalf  and  perhaps 
help  to  bring  yon  to  min.  .  .  Tobeadmnkardieamnch 
wonethhi^tnantobeacripplet,orlame;  ibradmnkard 
npt  enlir  erne  bothing^  b«t  ho  waitee  and  ooBaamee 
ovaiflhi^hei»n,%haiide  on*  Thinks  ftbr  a  niomflnt» 
Lnke?  xin  wiU  tpQ  like  a  dave>  he  wiU  inam abo^tand 
be  everywhere;  he  will  defile  yonr  home  with  uneeemly 
wni&»  with  ennes  aai  blai^hemy;  perkape  he  will  iUt 
nie  ym  pc«r  wife  if  iiie  vilL  not  give  faim  moBey  oDongh 
to  wtiafy  his  oontemptihli  cvaving.  And,  then,  Qod  may 
mrant  you  duldren ;  thqy  will  hiu^e  this  example  before 
their  ^es  from  their  cracue ;  they  will  hear  cursing  and 
■wearing;  thev  mmtsay  "gnmd&ther^to  a  wretch  who 
will  hear  aothfag  ef  ehuich  or  clergymen,  and  who,  inth 
Uf  ^«  wide  opem  gifw  faia  seal  to  tke  deviL"* 

.  Th^  power  of  patient  love  aver  both  fathers — 
the  ptDcefls  of  recovery,  the  temptations  to  re- 
lapse^ and  the  final  faU,  are  described  with  a 
graphic  minuteness  from  which  we  are  glad  to 
find  relief  in  Iit£Ie  ejnsodes  of  Henush  humour 
and  enjoyment.  It  is  one  of  tiiese  ^isodes  that 
is  intextapted  hy  &e  news  of  old  Staesc^s  zetum 
to  the  Spotted  Cow.  Clara  is  with  her  adopted 
&avhff  playing  at  cards,  and  ''  sadiUing"  h^ 
lovers  nose  witii  a  deft  stick,,  canaing  wm  to 
make  grimacesy  when  HasterEnops,  a  farmer  of 
the  village^  enters  the  ropm. 

>Afa,yoa«rs  pfa^ne?*  ssid  he.  *I  am  vexed  to 
h^«o  spoil  you  memnenki  bnt  I^uaa  to  tell  yon 
Bometbing  yoa  oaght  to  know.  I  sfensl  tell  yoa  1  yon 
wonld  rather  know  it  than  not.*^ 

Alt  looked  at  him  with  cool  cariosity.  . 
.*  Yon  see,'' he  continned,  **!  wont  up  to  the  Spotted 
Ckiw  to  look  after  onr  Thomas,  iot  they  are  always  try- 
ing to  lead  onr  vavng  folk  aacnyi  Bightaen  years  old, 
asi4  he  is  aliea^ra slave  toginl  Tis  enons^ to  tnm 
all  my  hair  gi^y I  I  didn't  find  Thomas  there,— bnt  as 
I  came  back,  I  went  over  the  hiU  and  through  the  pine- 
grdvo  to  hMk  for  Ihomae  at  Jesse  SnodEs*.  .  .  X 
heird  a  aoiss  bahtsd  liia  stone  dsoes,  and  whom  should 
I  find  lying  theve^  so  te  AMIS  thai  ha  oonldnt  stand  on 
hlsle^    .    •** 

Anhis  hearers  turned  deadly  pale.  CHara  rested  her 
trwnblittg  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

-•*Who?  Why,  the  saad-digger,'^  conthiued  Master 
Snops» 

**  Ah,  thank  OodP  shotUed  Clara,  with  her  arms  up* 
hfted  towards  Heaven, 

^  Thank  God  r  repeated  KnopsL  "  Tea !  bat  I  hadn't 
gane  five  steps  beibre  I  found  another  lying  there,  I 
took:  Uhn  by  the  hand,  and  stmekhim  violemly  to  rouse 
him.  .WeD,itwasnonaBs  thaDsheJayUkeastono— he 
had  scaroely  a  breath  left  in  him.  Tou  may  giasiw 
peAftps,whoitwasP  It  was  Jan  Staera, , . ," 

Cfaua  ftin  into  the  chair  with  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
ooveiadhef&eowkhherhands.  Luke  and  his  motherstood 
pala  and  nontbalea,  as  tfstnmted,  in  tike  middle  <tf  &e 
c^mbeiL  TbeoonatenatioeofVantterTorfihadmean- 
while  become  crimson,  his  lips  were  compressed  with  an 
expression  of  contempt  and  mdignation,  and  he  stamped 
his  foot  beiQKQy  ontha  floor. 

"Ihave  only  to  si^lirtiiei^'' reaiaikad  Mssler  Knope, 
moving  towards  thaaoMr,  ''that  yon  wodd  do  well  lo 
take  A  whaelfaasMMP  toAtch-«ba  dnsrisaid  hoaw  to  Ua 
hoQMi  «ls»hawia4ie.th«aatt  sight.    As  fbr4eadmg 


bias  hfliiis,9a«riiesd  Hi*  tbiakaf  that!  JpahasBajwUng 
nor  motien  left»   fiood.  di^,  all  of  yop,^ . 

Clara  iprang  upL  and  stretching  her  hands  imakMtn^j 
to  Luke  and  to  the  old  man,  she  eSEclaimed,  amidst  a 
0ood  of  teais,— 

•"Oh.Kastsr  Totkl  OhtXak^nams  hO^  mub^-m 
with  me!  Anyhow,  my  poor  Mm  aaa'tlia  Mi  iyiag 
there!" 

**  /f  shouted  the  old  man,  finionsly. '  "  J  g»  In  the 
face  of  everybody  and  drag  this  nngnteftd  ^mnkud 
aloofftharoad?  I winid  rather  . « .  J  knew wMlng 
ai  hiss  ai^  more;  X  have  aaier  knaam  haai*  AB  h 
broken  off  between  na.  .  .  .  .  And  yon*  GISK%— ifc 


grieves  me  much;  but  whatever  grief  it 
1  know  no  more  of  von,  either,  my  poor  cnuiL.  .  . 
Lnke  stood  widi  his  eyes  bent  on  tbo  groand^ 


fizad  by  this  anazpeoted  blow,  and  trembling  vloitBfiy. 

"Bat»"  eotttinned  Ca«ra,  anew,  *'l  cannot  caa^  mf 
father  by  myself.  Let  all  be  broken  off  batweea  n»-^ 
perhaps  I  may  afterwards  die  of  it— but  now^-aow— yoa 
are  Cnristian  men,  are  yon  not?  Bo  one  last  act  of 
Christian  charity  and  ntor  forme!  Iaiaaiay)aa»VsAer 
Torf^  never  acsin  will  I  set  foot  ^mr  ydar  thrtAheli. 
• .  ,  I  understand  wellenoogh  that  all  is  loi»  lost  •  .  • 
and  I  have  too  much  regard  for  Xioke  ever  to  •  •, .  0 
Lord!  oh,  mv  God!  ....  I  implore  yon,  go  with  loe. 
Bring  my  lamer  to  his  home  .  .  .  and  then  abaadfan  ns 
to  onr  hitter  filter 

Old  StoeffBy  as  <^ten  happens,  liai  draak  lSm-_ 
self  to  doMk  lit  Axa  anddeoly  bnskbig  vwajr 
fraoL  hia  retemed  habits;  and  daM  kaAml 
from  tiie  pilgrimage  of  sorrow  sho  waa*  alMt  Is 
oommoaae.  The  moral  ia  wwnght  out  In  the 
destraotioa  of  the  Tietim.  We  MeoaMsaad  <iir 
friends  of  ike  Maine  Law  Motantent  t*  <far- 
cnlats  the  story  by  tens  of  thonaands.  Genaoieabe 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  totsl-abatainear,  spi  He 
mavnot  have  destined  anything  beyond  the^incol* 
cation  of  8al£»reBti»int«^lnil  b^  has  4)arMily  poA 
in  avatyatvong  tight  the  diffionltjr  of  penBteeal 
refoimation  while  Bpolted  Cows  and  i&reAtmel 
ssnd-diggers  me  posnitted  to  teaipt  old  Jaaf  or 
yoonglbomaa.  ■    • 

'^1%e  HJappinesa  of  being  Bjob^^  is  a  Iiih 
moroaa  satire  on  '' ezpeotatiaiia^  from  lich 
relatives,  and  the  more  nnitaxuUL  IbUyal^  be* 
lieving  that  Moity  oomos  with  aittilQikie*  Ife 
special  interest  to  the  Engttdi  leadsr  liee-'in'  ftir 
pleasant  glimpses  of  low  life  fa  iditwarpt  ''V^' 
tionlarlv  among  the  cbimney-aweeps^  whs  m» 
noted  dbere  for  wit  and  mirtti. 

In  hia  historical  xomenoei^  M.  OsnaGiSDb^  baa 
advantages  similar  to  tiioso  whiah  Sir  Waller 
Boott  enjoyed,— national  traditiGBa  on  wUah  to 
work,  and  national  sentiment  to  wfaiob  to  appeal. 
Wban  Bnlwer  wrote ''  Biaiud,"  bo  undartodc  to 
interest  ns  in  a  foreign  name  and  a  fotgottoi 
cause;  and  in  the ''Last  of  the  Barom^*  ho  bad 
soaioelyalesadiaoiilttask.  In  '^  Hanld,'' an 
the  oontrary,  he  stmek  on  theimperiabahlochoid 
of  race  and  syinpathy,-*-^^  Soott  had  done  wikes 
war  had  screwed  them  to  a  severe  lenaian.  Con* 
soienoe  takes  for  hia  themes  the  t«ra  g^eat 
Flemish  warsof  liberation,-- and,  writing  in  ^e 
new  era  of  Salgie  independanae,  ia  ai  cm»  hh 
roiled  by,  and  he^  to  aweli,  ilie  spirit  cf  thi^ 
tmio.  ThelioBofFlsaidflfawaatlsDMaeAaaBaf 
thrt  ni^imyCk>imt  Ooy  daDosrianto,  wbk^  was 
izAaoad,  with  ether  ^aiik  iafli  of  Atftoe^  ti'lMi 
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A  ImgOB  Witt  mr  EdWtttd  the  Fint  against 
Philip  the  Fair, — was  deserted  by  Sdtward, 
when  Wallace  jziadie  head  in  ScoUand, — and 
besides  being  defeated  in  battl^  waa  sednoed  to 
ika^ma^Ccnrt,  wad  ihete,  with  the  lion,  and 
ammAer  of  the  Flemish  nobility,  retained  in 
captiyiiy.  The  story  stretches  fix>in  this  point 
to  that  J&mons  battle,  in  whicli  sixty  thonsand 
Fjeiwhmwi'Were  defeated  by  half  that  number 
«f  JBSemnifs^  and  aeffw  hundred  golden  spurs 
Wer^left  upon  the  Md.  The  interval  is  nlled 
np  with  the  visit  of  Fhilip  and  his  Queen, 
Joanna  of  Kavarre,  to  Bruges, — the  oppressiye 
TieogetBney  of  De  Cbatillon,  instigated  and 
^ndad  by  a  recreant  citizen,  ohief  of  the 
JAifatd,  or  French  party, — ^the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  the  guilds,  headed  by  the  wise  doth- 
wockpv  Seooaininck,  and  the  valorous  butoher, 
Ja»  S^del,-— tlie  terrible  vengaanoe  taken 
by  th^  pi^riots  for  their  sufSarings  and  degrada- 
tionsy — ^the  loves  of  Matilda,  ^e  Lion's  daughter, 
axid  Sir  Adol^  her  cousin — and  the  mystenously 
opportune  appearance  of  the  hero,  armed  with  a 
b^ifle-fixe  4ieanble  as  thai  of  our  own  Bschard. 
Xbatfde  gUdsit  easily  emaugh  fiomBmges  to  the 
eaioanpineni,  ftoaa  the  oa^e  to  the  guildhall, 
the'wne-flhap^  and  tiie  butcher's  home;  but 
th^re  is  little  ad^ratage  taken  to  exhibit  the 
antbiteoturey  the  costume,  and  the  mannen  of 
th«  peKiod»-riiar  ia  the  action  of  private  life  oon* 
cmawitwith  poUie  incident  soffieiently  deve* 
loped-  Bespito,  therefore,  the  popularity  whicli 
tins  tale  has  obtained  in  Flanders,  and  its  undo- 
naably  ux».^¥eisal  interest,  we  cannot  think  it  a 
fMTouraUe  speo^en  of  ite  author's  capabilities. 
I& /'The  War  of  th«  Peaaonte,"  on  theeontnry, 
we  vecognise  the  painter  of  familiflr  scenes  $ad 
natures.  The  guerilla  warfieure  encountered  by 
the  French  Beptiblicans  on  their  second  invasion 
of  the  Sfetheriaada  (1794),  at  once  abounds  in 
tli»  materiids  of  jmnantic  history  and  aS/xda  the 
Ikense  o£  Mion*  This  licoiae  Gonsoience  has 
avowedly  taken, — mmh  to  the  advantage  of 
the  reader  and  himself.  Beleased  from  the 
n^eessify  of  creating  characters  to  M  the  armour 
and  old  clothes  of  the  tirelith  century,  he  takes  the 
poaaaatnia»«nd  women  of  his  beloved  Belgium, 
and  pulsiato  their  hands  the  weapons  with  which 
tbeir  ftlheia  waged  a  war  of  conservative  inde- 
pi^idenoe.  Theaonof  a  brewer  and  the  daughter 
o£  a  sohoolmaster  fdiniah  him  with  hero  and 
hflsoine ;  and  the  ouneiat  of  a  pure,  strong,  but 
ufueven  love  oarries  with  it  mnpathies  that 
iQJtfht.be  withheld  from  the  ezploiteof  a  village 
BJ(JBif^  and  the  .vicissitudes  of  a  peasant  ''com- 
miaMner.''  And  in  additi<m  to  the  air  of  un- 
afboted  eaae- winch  pervades  all  his  pictnres  of 
tha  iBiffeetiou8y  CenMience  puto  forth  a  vivid 
power  of  doMniption  in  the  scenes  of  solemnity, 
teivo]^  or  daring,  which  his  theme  suppUea;  as, 
foi;  inateafiOi  in  the  beaedietion  by  the  proscribed 
prieat  o£  «ae  patiiot  fbroes^  As  the  type  of  a 
remratitf  fielgMft  litiratnre,  Gonaoienee  nmy 
not^tiafpsvp^tatimifr  famed  upon  fioniliarity 


with  a  Seott  and  Bidkens;  Tmt  bfe  wiU'tdl;  ftfil^ 
to  please  and  benefit  the  votaries  of  UBadomed 
nature  and  unsophisticated  morality. 


Aeadian  Oeohgy:  an  AceowU  of  ih$  Giologiedl 
Structure  and  Minardi  Besaurees  of  !No9h 
Seotta,  and  Fortums  of  the  IMjfhicurinf  iVe^ 
nmcea  of  Britkh  Ameriea,  By  J.  W.  Dawboit, 
F.G.8.  Edinburgh:  OUver and Bcyd«  Lon- 
don: Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Go.     1^55. 

Mb.  Dawson  tells  us  that  thii  work  is  intended- 
for  popular  aooeptanoe,  and  written  with  a  view 
to  instruct  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  in  regard* 
to  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  geologica).  and 
mincial  resources  of  their  country ;  whue  ai  the^ 
same  time  it  may  afford  to  the  ij^ogista  ol 
Britain  and  America  a  ectuiected  view  of  the* 
structure  of  a  very  interesting  portion  of.  the 
American  Continent.  The  pretensions  of  fhe, 
writer,  it  will  be  seen,  are  very  modest  ana 
unassuming,  and  we  must  do  him  the  J^ustice  t? . 
remark,  that  his  work  is  a  &r  more  complete' 
and  thorough-going  production  than  we  expected 
to  find  it.  He  has  dealt  comprehensively  with 
the  subject,  and  while  availing  himself  of  aU 
that  his  predecessors  had  accomplished  before 
him,  has  not  spared  his  peorsonal  labours  in  the 
same  extensive  field.  jSe  Is  an  industrious 
investigator  and  keen  observer,  and  at  the  samb 
time  too  cautious  to  adopt  hasty  conclusions. 
As  a  consequence,  his  book  j^ossessea  a  solid 
value,  and  &rms  ^e  beat,  if  it  is  not  the  only, 
^ade  meemn  tot  1^  J^'^^  geologut  who  shall  ^ 
visit  the  interesting  mstrict  of  wnich  it  treats." 
It  is  likely  that  many  of  Ur.  Dawson's  readers, 
who  will  thank  him  for  his  &ots,  may  reject  hir 
deductions  and  the  doctrines  to  which  they  lead. 
Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  fossil  fragment  of  ^ 
an  anomalous  reptile  discovered  in  the  new  xed 
sandstone  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  he  asserte 
that  the  oeounence  of  this  family  of  reptiles  in 
rocks  so  old  '^  is  one  of  the  geological  objections, 
to  the  so-called  *  devebpement'  tiieory  of  some 
popular  writers,  whose  zeal  to  dispense  with  aote 
of  Oregon  outruns  their  discretian."  The  afore- 
said  popular  writers  may  fail  to  perceive  the 
validity  of  the  '' geological  objection,'^  and  may 
ask  whether  there  is  more  discretion  in  assuming 
an  **  act  of  creation,'^  to  help  the  geolo^t  out  of 
a  difficulty,  than  in  aceq^tmg  the  umty  of  the 
Providential  plan,  and  acknoidedging  our  own 
ignorance  of  its  oi)eration8?  Apart  from  all 
Seories,  however,  this  little  book  is  fUll  of  infor- 
mation of  a  practical  value  to  the  man  of  scienoe 
and  the  mineralogist — information  which  cannot 
be  too  popular,'  as  the  following  extract  will 
show: — 

A  few  yean  nnce  an  article  vmtu^A  in  Jlae^wqotfV 
Jinywriafl  on  ike  ndNeok  <of  gold  ^faaoverioi,  in  which  it 
was  McBy  affirmed  &at  gold  woaM  be  found  in  the  hills 
sonthef  the  AoniMlfs  VaUev,  end  eeSft^^MMs;  lH^in» 
verjliMbfooiiditti(m1»t^telki^theeisebivwa  rnett. 
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iatod  between  ihia  valley  and  ihafc  of  the  Sacramento. 
In  the  cdig0Y  thia  artiole  was  tnooneeUy  aaoribed  to  an 
eminent  ge(up|^  who  had  visited  the  province ;  much 
eieitcBMfli  ax«8e  en  tfie  snlgect,  rmnoan  of  aetnal  dig- 
oovenea  of  sold  appealed  la  Urn  kwal  papetfl)  penons 
were  indnced  to  abandon  thdr  emplqymenta  to  engage 
in  the  aearch,  and  there  seeisod  every  prohahilitv  that 
a  rush  of  gold-hunters  would  take  place  to  the  land  of 
promise.  The  first  adventurers,  however,  having  been 
alMpp(Httted»and  some  pains  bavtag  been  taken  to  expose 
lA  tifi  pi|blio  priate  the  evson  of  the  article  fn  question 
a«L  to  xwat^ev  of  liw!t»  tfcie  excitenent  snbadad  wilk  ttttle 
lo9s  to  tijie  ogmmunUiy. 

Eadj  the  Qpmmumty  beeu  «  littie  h»Ui&£  in- 
forme^--^r  even,  had  th^  vewspiqiier  wciters 

]K)9ses6cd  a  little  geological  knowledge  of  their 
own  district — this  spepmative  blunder  had  been 
discovered  at  the  outset,  and  the  first  adven- 
turers spared  tho^r  useless  expedition. 

An  esoellent  coloured  map  of  ITova  Scotia^ 
Prince  £dward^B  Isl^^idi  and  part  of  ^ew  Bruns- 
wick is  appended  to  the  work,  showing  the  geo- 
logical features  of  the  different  districts  a^d 
C04st9.' 


SfiinUes  in  Nompay  among  the  FjM$  and  Fjcrd% 
of  the  Central  aTid  Western  Astride.  By  T. 
FoEEsiCBB,  Escj.  (Travellers'  Library.)  Lon- 
don :  X'Ongmctfi  a^d  Co.  1855. 
Twi»^  ghapt^n?  contain  the  note&  and  remem- 
l;ira;ao^8  of  an  intell^;ent  traveller,  who,  landijp^ 
in  !?Torway  on  tho  shore  of  the  l^id,  at  the  Uttle 
seaport  of  Arei^daJi,  m^de  from  thence  a  raider 
oxte^sivQ  ciroiiiit,  in  a  zig-isag  routOt  through 
tbp  Qpuntry.  Bie  crossed,  the  wild  Fjelds  and 
i^^igated  the  picturesque  Fjords,  &hed  the 
mountain,  streAiBS,  and  sketched  their  i:ooky 
Bcenery — hob-a-pobbed  with  the  aboriginal  pea* 
sants,  mi  ?W^  the  bp^pitality  of  toe  native 
0Bnfa^,  Of  all  bii  movements  and  esq^e- 
ncQce^  he  gives  u^  a  faith$il  record,  and 
h^  booliv  therefore  presents  U3  with  a  seiries 
o](  pictures  of  Aqitural  scenery  of  the  most 
staking  aad  magni^cent  kind,  mi  of  social 
mannas  and  custoQis  no  Ic^  stdlmg  ^ram 
tneir  simplicity  and  the  evidences  they  fur- 
nish of  tne  miBopbisticated  honesty  and  gopd 
feith  of  the  dwellers  in  the  mount^Qua  regiona 
oj^  t^P  n(^.  The  auth(»:  and,  hia  compaoiooi 
liad*  previpu3  to  setting  out,  fujcniahed  them- 
selTes  with  pa8qK>rt6  fyom  the  Noirwegian  and 
Swedish  ambassador  m  London  ;  but  tho  pre- 
caution was  needless,  the  officers  politely  dq- 
dWing  to  izispect  it„  and  contenting  themselves 
writh  Qonducting  the  skajigers  to  their  quarters. 
Ti^  was  but  a  sample  of  the  reception  the  tra- 
vellers evopjrwhere  met  with,  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  Tjlnglish  being  a  passport  of  more 
T^luCj  Slid  ensuring  them  a  general  welcome. 
Eron»  4rend^  the  travellers,  plunged  at  once 
into  the  romanoe  of  their  route,  by  traversiDg 
tile  valley  of  the  Nid»  where,  among  other  oha- 
racteriBtio  novelties,  they  witnessed  tho  foUow-r 
iiM  singular  mode  of  navigating  the   timber 


8  of  the  forest  we  again  stmclc  the  mtr, 
rd«    3at  we  could  juft^  nawe,  a^^Qv 


On  the  skirts  of  tho  forest  we  i 
flowing  sUeo^jf  4 
to  the  B0«thward« 

ears  fcc^lvcd  distinct  intinuttion,  that  its  •Hsfnoliirwv 
about  to  change.  Ikying  cxt)6sed  a  feny  ftist  below  Ue 
capida  ever  w&«h  it  wa>  toaobSBg  te  reniatilib  oonMae, 
the  wUd  TOW  <tf  ibe  viftm  iur^HoA.  AbMi*&ale 
aboTe,  the  whole  bo^  of  ^  river  if.  p^qeelaii  m$i  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  fi)rty  or  flflj  yards  w  witai»  whacii  4am 
np  the  breadth  of  the  channeL  As  yet^  l|owevcr»  o^f 
the  npper  edge  of  the  ikU  was  vlfl&ble.  Seen  at  a  &• 
tanoe^  above  a  seveoi  of  ^n,  the  long'  wliifee  rfiects  of 
loaming  water«  dM^ohiiig  ftnu  bank  to  banril,  aqppwed 
like  folds  of  linen  extended  oi^  tb*  rickaef  a  bkarfiii^ 
ground.  There  are  three  sucoeaaiTeflini^  of  «]iieb  the 
prindpal  and  most  predpiton^  where  the  river,  oooteid 
m  deep  delts,  turns  a  ahkrp  angle,  may  not  exceed  fl^ 
or  sixty  Ibet  m  heighft.  Btrt  t^mgh  tUat  is  teigblfleBaft 
oonpand  wtth  many  eitiiera  wMeh  we  aftbrwanlB  mm, 
the  depth  o|  the  frU  itadlf  ^nol  tk»enly  iogndUrt  ia 
the  grandeur  of  such  a  soene.  The  bmd  bI»b^  sad 
comparatively  small  elevation  of  this  put  me  ao^whit 
in  mind  of  the  falls  of  9chafrhauacn.  But  ita  4»pst  m- 
goiar  featta<e  was  the  immense'  quantity  of  lanAe^  wldtlu 
hnviBg  floated  ftom  «be  upper  oousilrj,  wiia»  lore  carried 
down  the  ooneixi  fbe  enennooi  h^i^  IbA  mtS^ti 
fearfully  boomixig,  against  the  rocke  that  vl^cowed  tie 
channel,  were  thien  hurled  over,  and  nhonn^  m.  tie 
boUing  fbam  below.  At  the  foot  of  eaoi'fai^  «  DCiftcl 
barrier  of  pines  was  formed,  to  which  manv  tv^re  i/EBA 
whil*  we  stood  wttaeasfa^  the  struggle.  flbsMi  ^d^di^ 
lA  the  wbiripoob,  aaemad  destined  xMsr  to:g(*  ftto  ^' eto 
aUopst  wondered  howa^y  eaotte^;  nuqfamwvehrobai 
up,  and  some  never  recovered  The  whole  ahoce  bilMr 
the  fcOla  was  strewed  with  the  giant  bnlk«  d^ChKtegac 
tnemhra,  of  the  spoib  of  the  forest  thus  arresteoin  their 
progress  to  the  sea. 

BelhBd,  sad  ds^  to  ttM  tttoraiA  lAvento,  ddi^  Oe 
|wiiil;eiVB0aeooiBrieitoft<QMoehaiiBeiaeb  fiwetiy  theve- 
turning  st>ring,  and  swelled  by  the  inftax  frokn  the  <fi^ 
solving  snow,  than  the  timber,  thus  left  to  it*  fiite,  be- 
gins its  long  journey.  Borne  down  bv  the  foaini^ 
tonenls  wluch  huh  the  base  of  Its-nat^e  mllflr,  te  %i  tllo 
uitariDr>;  hunied  over  wyMs;  tsleing  its  {Mward  eoone 
almg  the  shores  o€  waaimat  hita^  er  stowlor  dinffH' 
down  ia  the  auiet  current  of  breiiid  rivem;  ttie  agani»> 
lated  mass  is  brought  up  at  hist  by  a  strow  boooi  phnd 
across  the  stream,  where  it  discbarges  itself  into  navMfelB 
waters.  It  is  then  sorted,  nppropnated  to  the  ner^tt^c 
towhomltiseentigned;  and  shipped  kitf&tfigt  poA 
One  weald  wonder  how  it  cmlr  reaohdltlift  p&*tflk 
destination,  or  how»  oC  the  nnmemos  ownii^  aa^wsell 
recognise  his  own.  But  I  was  |^ven  to  undcaDtteit  %t 
the  K>g8  are  branded  With  the  owner's  mark  fteQtt  they 
are  committed  to  the  stream-;  and  £  observedtfaal^'Aii^ 
their  paasage  down  the  lake%  they  are  eoBfeetodT  Mo  hn* 
manoe  r«fl%  osboub^  temed  anA  ptoMAtogitfMr;  1M 
so  unwieldy  and  unowaagsable  are  tlw  aansit^  1M  Mt 
little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  navigation,  bm<M4  te^ 
ing  tbem  off  the  shores  and  rock^  and  keeping^  Qmsh  i«. 
the  current.  Some  of  the  Idmber  is  sud  t<l  be^fii<5  yetn 
in  finding  its  way  to  the  ooast. 

In  Norway,  tho  trade  of  iunkeGper  ifl  held 
in  low  estimation.  The  people  ha^re  not  yei 
learned  to  make,  ho^itality  a  marketable  coob- 
modity.  Inns,  therefore,  aM  fyw,  and  koepi^ 
taUiy  kaa  to  be  aooght  iKfta  the  tnhmm,  the 
peasants;  andj  where  these  taeo  not  Ih'k  confi- 
Uon  to  supply  it,  from  the  parson  ef  tUb  difibict 
Thus,  at  IfimdflJ,  Hxg  tmyeDeiv  were  the  gaestR 
^the  ndmotep,  who  oat&e  in  periMi^  te*  JHtifo 
ikem-  to  his  house,  intMduc^  4h«m%>  Ml  wif^ 
$iul  daufjlllers,  m^d  dlowdd  tl|em' ')li»  l^foitii. 
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They  spent  the  evening  in  discufising  Etnopean 
affiwps  yriih  tbe  pastor,  9fi,i  ifcpt 
the  loQg  twiUffbt  wore  i^war  tUl  after  ^n  o'dodt;  wh^n 
cuidles  were  Iignted,  and  the  tabl^  was  spread  for  sap- 
per; It  was  abtrndantlj  and  nicely  arranged.  Though 
attended  by  aerrantft,  the  ladies  rose  at  times  to  do  the 
Iwnoan  in  certi^n  petUs  soint,  according  to  the  cnstom  of 
tlie  eonntrj,  whipb,  thongh  not  withont  a  grace  and  kind- 
liness, was  at  ^first  painml  to  ns ;  and,  diongh  all  that  is 
menial  is,  on  snch  occasions,  performed  by  the  services 
of  an  attendant— and  there  is  something  kindly  and 
even  graeefel  in  tbe  usage — ^we  coald  never  altogether 
leconciie  oniseWea  to  it.  The  PTsesten  departed  from 
the  nsDi^  habits  of  the  natives  to  pledge  tne  strangers 
in  a  botaiper  of  Rhenish  to  their  **  hon  voyaae,'*  On  onr 
part,  in  rising  fh>m  table,  we  went  throagh,  pretty  well 
fhr  a  fivsft  attempt,  the  national  ceremony  wbich  follows 
everf  meal,  of  shaking  handa  with  the  master  and  mis- 
tren  of  the  house,  and  all  tiie  company  roand,  saying  to 
eaeh,  **  TakJ^  matkn  "—Thanks  for  the  meat. 

In  the  morning  they  found  breakfast  prepared, 
and  were,  pressed  to  prolong  ^eir  visit ;  and  on 
coUeotiqg  their  ''trap^"  for  departore,  fouad 
eferything  zestoied  to  the  best  condition^— eren 
the  needle  and  thread  had  not  been  spared— by 
feeir  kind-hearted  hosts.  AH  tbe  acknowledg- 
ment the  strangers  wpre  allowed  to  make  for  so 
many  benefits  was  the  utteraiice  of  a  wish  that 
an  opportnxuty  might  on^  day  oocior  of  repaying 
it  in  kind  in  England. 

The  following  description  of  the  Ejnkan-Foss 
affords  a  sample  of  the  stupendous  scenery  which 
occasionally  greets  the  I^or^egidn  traveller. 

Among  tbe  most  striking  f eatnres  of  the  i^U  were  two 
nMsea  of^perpendMsahr  rock,  each  at  least  660  feet  high, 
which*  springing  ifeom  opposite  sidai^  stood  out  in  bold 
relief,  the  outworks  of  the  eeoeiped  cli^  thnnigh  a  ehasm 
in  whidi  the  cataract  ponrs.  These  massive  columns 
formed  the  entranoe-— the  oiganlao  portals— of  a  vast 
chunber  wbieh  zeeeives  the  Esnd  of  waters,  l^ev  sharp, 
sngokn  ootline  contrasted  Mcoogly  witk  tho  slopes  and 
swfiUs  of  tb^  nQRoondi^g  hogh^  and  thodoods  of  vapour 
th^t  curled  flfTOOBd  theo^  sttmmiii.  But  who  shall  pene- 
trale  the  depths  of  that  dim  cavern,  and  tell  all  the 
wo^i^ers  of  one  of  nature's  most  mysterious  shrines  t 
What  pen  or  pencil  can  adequately  depict  the  ever-varying 
pW  of  thoao  ^iloods  of  spray  which  filled  the  chamber — 
edii^  whufUoft  drifted  to  and  fro  liy  the  slightest 
favseze;  vaA  ^h^  49«be4  lighfeasalrover  the  boiliiig 
cagiop.  ti^aii  foamed  beneath  I 

%aaUy  impossible  is  It  to  convey  more  than  a  faint 
idea  o^  the  body  of  the  cataract  as  it  was  predpitated 
in  one  vast  oelomn  into  the  depths  below.  Talk  of  body ; 
it  was  water  qpTritnsMsed.  Its  nature  seemed  to  hwe 
^^^!«^  ^mw4  '^  ^  passage  down  the  rapids  and  along 
tlie  tortopq^  channelc  the  couxae  of  which  was  marked 
bv  jets  of  sioam,  and  in  which  it  chafed  above  the  falL 
11ms  elaborated  and  charged  with  air,  it  broke  over  the 
preciptoe,  not  so  much  in  a  oondnUDus  sheet  as  in  snc- 
ceasive  wreaths  of  white  vapour,  which  seemed  to  drop 
fjqom  tho  8Q|nmi^  fidd  after  i^aix  so  light  and  buoyant 
that  the  element  appeared  t<^  have  loat  11^  specific 
gravity;  and^  rebounding  from  the  dark  caverns  be- 
neath^ rolled  up'  again  in  those  fantastic  shapes  I  have 
Just  mentioned,  ^le  discharge  of  each  successive  wave 
of  the  qug^y  ton^t  wfut  aoeoypaniad  by  a  hismg 
sound,  frooi  whi(^  the.  fall  derives  i1^  zuuna  of  ^u)caa» 
the  steaming  oj  reeking  foss — ^tlU  hoajrse  breathings  of 
the  mysterious  spirit  which,  with  unwearied  energy,  has 
worked  ainoo  time  was  in  that  marveUoua  laboratory, 
and  w«^  oanaqhsa  thyobs  will  yet  disohacge  those  min- 
gU  vol))ma.9f  ^tetim  aqd  wati^Tf  until  that  final  oalw* 
troj^l^  Wl^!^  8P^  yefr  n^gbt^ior  pow^r  ^4  ^^^  s^^^ 


dissolve  even  the  solid  framework  of  those  granite  diffii. 
It  xfia^  have  been  a  toeiM  idea,  but  I  imagined  that 
the  depth  of  the  l^dl  inight  be  calculated  from  tho 
intervals  of  its  mighty  pulsations.  It  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  460  to  SO(>iiwt»  the  fatter  betog  pro-' 
bab)j  the  most  oorMot  aooonnt. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  fbllow  the  travellers  in 
their  route  Ihraugh  forest  and  wilderness — now 
fishing  and  sketching  on  the  hanks  of  pictti- 
resque  streanw-— now  se^dng  rest  end  refresh- 
ment in  the  dairy-huts  on.  the  wide  upla^id  pas- 
tures, occupying  the  lairs  of  pigs  and  go^ts,  a^d 
feastmg  on  new  sulk  and  oheese  hrought  them 
hy  the  laughing  frur-haired  dams^  of  tiie  farms 
— now  driven  for  shelter  to  a  deserted  qhanty, 
where  they  were  bedded  ij;i  wet  straw  ai?.d 
smoked  almost  hlind  with  green  fuel,  and  lujlleil 
to  rest  by  the  howli]B(gB  of  the  tempest.  We 
cannot  cross  with  them  the  Hardanger  !FHeld, 
nor  visit  the  pastor's  widow  on  the  farm,  which, 
unlike  her  hapless  ip^glish  sisters,  she  holds  by 
virtue  of  her  right  as  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
incumbent.  We  must  pass  the  old  churches, 
bmlt  of  Norwegian  pine  in  imitation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  ^e 
must  leave  the  navigation  ojf  the  Hardanger 
fjord,  and  the  passe^  tnrough  the  Steinda]/9a ; 
nor  can  we  stay  at  Beigen  to  note  its  lions— rnor 
mount  the  caniole  and  travel  post — ^nor  embark 
in  the  Fjords  l^ith  the  Norway  hoatmlen — ^nor 
cross  the  Fille  Fjeld— ^nor  botaiiise  in  the  fo:ceste 
— ^nor  speculate  on  the  commerce,  n^anufectiires, 
and  politics  of  the  country^  &om  the  facta  which 
turn  up  on  the  loute.  But  aH  this,  and  much 
more  besides,  the  trader;  with  this  Bttle  Vohimo 
in  his  hand,  can  'dp  for  himself,  llicre  is  one 
question,  however,  which  is  interesting  to  xnany 
of  our  readers,  and  that  is, ''  ll^ether  aa  EngUsh- 
man,  who  wished  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits with  a  view  to  profit,  would  do  wfell  to 
emigrate  to  ISTorway  ?*  The  question  has  been 
often  discussed,  and  it  is.  one  of  importance  to  q)! 
those  who  are  seeking  relief  from  sticaitened  cit- 
duastonees,  consequent  up6n  it  £ahe  posxtioti. 
Mr.  Forester  thus  answers  it,  in  a  stLmmary' 
way:— 

A  person  whose  means  and  whose  wishes  were  alike 
moderate,  who  oould  recondle  himself  to  the  degree  of 
sedosion,  not  without  its  share  of  sport  and  recreation*, 
whSflh  a  ooontiy-life  in  Norwspf  Evolves,  and  who  would^ 
adopt  for  the  most  p^  the  habits  and  style  of  living  ot 
a  Korweg^  bonder  of  the  highest  da^  may  And  in. 
Norway  most  of  the  advantages  he  would  propose  to  him- 
self by  colonial  emigration,  without  tbe  expense  and  iBf 
convenience  of  a  long  voyage,  and  unaccompanied  by  tho 
&n^  attendant  on  a  new  and  unsetUed  condition  of 
society.  In  a  werd»  he  might  go  fiirther  and  fere  woise^ 
If  the  emigrant  will  be  thus  contenli  and,  instead  ofir 
carrying  with  him  Enslish  notions  of  expense,  will  learn 
thoroughly  to  compreiiend  the  value  of  money  in  bis 
adopted  country,  he  will  find,  to  use  Mr.  Lalng^s  signl-^ 
fioaafc  remark,  that  a  spede  dollar  of  Norwegian  <mrrettcy,' 
expended  as  a  natiiQ  oounta  it,  will  go  a«  fitf,  fttf  nutH. 
purpose^  as, tbe  pound  sterUng  of  hill  IJogidi  imxHoeot; 
capital* 

TTpon  the  whole  thi»  work  is*  fitrsnpMrior  to 
the  avtf  ago  recordB  of  tiarctiers.    Tbe  auOiop 
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has  an  artist's  eje  for  nature^  a  keen  relish  for  1 
spirit  aaidadventitfe,  a  ready  pevo^ition  of  human  I 
charaotar  in  all  its  peculiar  phases,  a  sprightly 
gentlemanly  style,  and  a  ioxkd  of  wholesome 
^ywn*»ftn  aenae  whioh  commenda  his  jadgment 
upon  most  oabjeota  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
rMMobr.  We  aztnet  the  following  genial 
passsgea  from  his  oonclnding  observations  :--* 

Ko  one.  I  am  iacliDed  to  think,  has  ever  returned  from 
wflndering  amongst  the  romantic  scenery  of  Korway, 
Withoiit  raefing  that  his  antidpatioDs  have  been  more 
Mm  Midlwd.  The  :featiire8  of  other  alpfine  eoontriea 
mp9  be  onm  widet and  bolder  seiife ;  bat  the  comfaiDatkm 
of  foreati  lake,  cataract,  dae,  Qeld^  and  Qord  is  oertunly 
nnrivalled ;  and  of  these,  at  least  the  last  two  are  exda- 
rfveTy  het  own. 

No  trardler  ean  haTo  famiEarlv  assodated  with  the 
inhabithmtS'^  tUa  roauuitie  land,  witiioiit  retnming 
toonittblj  impfltved  by  tha  £r«quent  pioa6  be  will  have 
fepelTed  ia  tib#  coqrao  of  hie  ramblea^-Huno^g  whatever 
dasaes  he  may  chance  to  have  hes^n  thrown— of  thdr 
mmk,  kindly,  and  hospitable  disposition ;  nor  have  failed 
tor  msric  the  manly  but  well-oontroUed  spirit  of  inde- 
p«nd6tto»  wbU  dMiogmsKei  the  national  diaraeter. 

Nor  IS  IkyoasiUifl  for  any  one  to  have  ioveatigated,  with 
$fifg  degree  of  care^  t^  in^totioDa  and  the  aodal  ayatem 
of  thia  indent  pecml^  and  not  to  fed  satisfied  that,  with 
a^ght  exceptions,  they  are  well  calcnlated  to  foster  and 
perpetcurtie  the  happy  state  of  affidra,  both  pnbEc  and 
fkSeMi^'  whidb  it  has  been  Us  good  fbrtane  to  witne«. 
r<  Norway^  in  troth,  faaildesher  gr«at  natural  beanties^ 
f|na«it# at  thisin^iMiit  amoral  piclare  of  extrame  in* 
tereat.  -  It  offers  to  the .  wodd  the  apectade  of  a  poor, 
oQmpanitavely  indgnifieant,  and  recently  disenthralled 
pteople^  who,  by  not  abo^ng  their  new  constitulional 
pnvilegea,  eiveti  where  diMise  might  hav^been  apprehmded, 
have  ca<iif>lidatBd' thdtf  ftaotoaj  and,  bv  enlisting  the 
fympatbipsfiod  nHmm^dif^  the  jaq>ed<  of  other  nationflj, 
have  acmiired  for  their  country  a  moral  strength  ht 
greater  than  its  lunited  territory,  population,  and  means 
could  have  created.  It  eiJiibits  a  state  of  aodety  in  which 
the  means  of  anbaistence  and  the  common  oom&rts  of  life 
are  rery  equally  difihsed,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
different  daases  is  harmonioudy  maintained.  '  In  short, 
it. presents  a  spectade  of  a  trio,  a  high-spirited,  a  self- 
gdvefncd,  Mit  a  mnted  and  contented  people.  And  of 
what'  other  country,  Without  any  single  exception — ^how- 
ever mat  its  wealth,  and  improved  its  dvuSsation,  and 
aupenor  its  power,  and  whatever  be  the  character  of 
Ha  poUtical  in^titntionff— can  as  much  be  truly  affirmed  P 


The  War  mkd  Ug  luueSf  in  iU  RtUgioui  Aspwt. 

By  ifce  Ber.  Jomr  Qxnams%  lyji,,  P.RS.E. 
.  New  and  £nlai:ged  Edition.    London :  Hall, 

Tirtu%  and  Co.  IB^. 
Ws  ha^ie  qeitainly  ample  oanae  for  seriousness 
in  liie  Vfvr  trtdch  has  already  cost  ns  twenty 
liiotisand  lives  and  mfllions  of  treasnre,  and  we 
need  JU)t  marvel  that  a  minister  of  religion 
Bhi»uU  call  mpon  us  to  eontemplate  its  fiaaiful 
raiiponsibilitiea  £rom  a  retigioas  point  of  view. 
If  we  are  dii^posed  to  question  Hie  appropriate- 
ness with,  which,  the  writer  of  this  book  has 
asaooiakd.  subjects  whiok  appear  to  us  to  have 
no  nututal.  eomusion  wilii  eaeh  other,  we  can 
Ihaal^  Mm' for  the  wtelesome  and  manly  spirit 
which  pervades  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
throughout,  and  which,  while  it  gives  us  courage 


to  meet  the  inevitable  evils  of  ilie  strife,  imparts 
also  renewed  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  We  shall  quote  a  passage  in  justification 
of  war,  levelled  at  the  advocates  of  peace  at  all 
risks: — 

I  find  an  officer  in  the  realm  who  bears  the  sword, 
whose  function  it  is  to  repress  the  evil  %  whose  olject 
and  cblef  desire  it  must  be,  as  the  chief  officer  of  the 
realm,  to  secure  the  peaceful  poesesaon  of  his  goods  by 
every  peaoefcd,  loyal,  and  obedient  sul^eot.  Very  wdl; 
if  that  ruler  is  to  defeud  the  citizen  within,  aasailed 
within,  is  he  forbidden  to  wield  the  sword  againat  the 
invader  that  attacks  us  from  without  ?  If  uus  Df5oer 
that  bears  the  sword  is  to  put  down  the  obscure  disturber 
of  the  peace  in  a  little  village,  is  he  to  ooanive  at  the 
disturbs  of  a  nation's  calm,  because  he  has  an  impeiiil 
army  behind  him  ?  If  audi  an  one,  bearing  the  swotd, 
would  call  out  the  military  to  put  down  a  domestic  molv 
surely  it  is  his  duty  to  call  out  the  military  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  an  imperial  robber:  if  he  fombly  pat 
down  the  diatiurber  of  a  town,  surely  ne  is  bound  forcibly 
to  put  down  the  enaUver  and  the  invader  of  an  emmre. 
It  seema  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  there  be  an  officer 
whose  weapon  is  not  the  prayer-book,  whose  fuuetioD  a 
that  of  wielding  the  sword — and  if  even  the  Peace  So- 
dety  would  admit  that  such  a  supreme  magistrate  b 
bound  to  put  down  an  insurrection  upon  the  sheets  of 
Lcmdon — ^I  cannot  see  how,  logically,  that  society  can 
disprove  that  it  ia  his  duty  to  put  down  the  invasioQ  of 
a  whole  empire,  on  the  approach  of  one  that  would  en- 
dave  its  free  citizens^  and  cusmantle  it  of  all  its  nfttknal 
greatness. 

Host  people  will  think  the  ahove  reasoning  as 
conclusive  as  it  is  homely,  and  the  common  senaa 
of  the  pubUc  will  concur  with  the  author  ia  its 
appUoation  to  the  present  crisis. 


SMath  Morning  Readings  an  the  Old  TeetamenL 
(Book  of  Numhere),  By  the  Bev.  Johk 
CuMMiKo,  D.D.,  F.R.8.E.  London:  J.  F. 
Shaw.  1865. 
The  contents  of  this  very  useful  and  readable 
volume  have  more  the  character  of  a  commcaitaj 
than  of  sennons  or  lectures.  The  object  of  toe 
author  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  design  <^ 
the  old  Hebrew  chronicle,  to  show  its  adrntataon 
to  the  wants  of  the  Jews  themselves,  anaatthe 
same  time  to  enforce  those  sacred  obHgafions  of 
which  it  is  a  lasting  record,  and  whichareland- 
ing  upon  all  men  and  at  all  times.  In  limi  of 
preaching  there  is  often  in  these  pages  aTcin  of 
strong  common  sense,  conveyed  in  langtu^  as 
plain,  and  also  as  persuasive,  as  the  argomwt  is 
unanswerable.  For  the  benefit  of  our  worthy 
friends,  the  teetotallerB,  we  shall  eolraai  a 
passage  very  much  in  point,  fiarvinq^  feca- 
pitulated  a  series  of  recorded  fhcts  on  ffife  sirtject 
of  the  use  of  wine,  Dr.  Camming  thusgbc^  oli: — 

Now,  with  all  these  facts  befiofe  m^,  IP  ciitaiet  aO^ 
that  the  Bible  pn^Hts  the  moderate,  kaainttaiad^'Md 
proper  nse'of  winls;  sfil],  at  the  aame  ^&w^'  I'  adsnh^ 
Uiat  if  yon  put  the  argument  !hr  te^todal'ad^Mlea  on 
another  foundation,  I  can  nnder^and  It.  IFyja  4»r, 
"We  think  it  expedient  to  set  thts  dMmipie of  «h«flale 
abstinence,**  I  can  nndersfeand  it.  1  pftto';"'imi-  jt» 
mnst  allow  me  to  have  my  taste  and  \h^kAB^r^-^  «t 
the  example  of  perfect  moderation ;  bat  irytm'^l&dt  tha 
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exAmpid  d  perfect  afastinenee  is  better,  I  do  not  olgect 
to  it  It  will  mt  with  ezpenuent  to  prove  which  is 
most  saccessfol.  Bat  still,  we  admit  that  theie  sodeties 
ure  all  npon  the  safe  nde.  The  lesB  alcohol  that  people 
take  the  better.  In  dirtiDed  spirits  there  is  no  more 
nourishment  than  there  is  in  a  flash  of  lightnings— there 
is  none  at  all;  and  I  cannot  see*  except  for  medicinal 
pnrposes,  that  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  nsnally 
indoleed  in.  Bnt  I  have  often  said  that  the  poor  man, 
with  hard  fhre  and  hard  labour,  does  require  something 
inore  than  water;  and  if  he  take  it  in  moderation,  I 
wish  that  every  hard-working  man  may  have  what  b  good 
fbr  him,  but  nothing  more.  But  if  yon  wish,  you  may  de- 
pend npoQ  it,  to  put  an  end  to  indulgence  in  matters  of  that 
kind,  the  right  way  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  As 
long  as  the  poor  man  is  conatndned,  by  iSe  avaricious 
exactions  or  the  rich  and  the  greedy,  to  Uve  in  a  den 
where  he  has  no  fresh  water,  where  he  has  no  fresh  air; 
where  the  drainage  is  so  pestilential  that  pestilence 
should  be  the  normal  state,  and  one  wonders  that  It  is' 
not  always  there ;  and  when  he  goes  into  the  gin-palace, 
and  finds  there  a  sanded  floor,  and  a  warm  Ire,  and  a 
nice  room,  and  good  air,  and  much  attendance,  he  fire- 
c^ncnts  it  podtively  on  other  grounds  than  to  indulge 
his  taste  fac  intoxicating  drink ;  it  is  his  landlord's  grind- 
ing exaction  that  draws  him  there ;  and  we  may  depend 
upon  this,  that  unless  we  provide  better  homes^  and 
better  sanitary  drcumstances  for  the  poor  man,  we  shall 
never  produce  a  real  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  habits 
qf  the  humbler  dasses  of  society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
2^  Sawn  of  Siatory,  hy  T.  G.  Barton 
(London:  Longman)  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six 
pages,  snmmarising  so  much  of  the  history  of  the 
world  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books;  but  containing  nothing  more  re- 
markable than  some  conjectores  identical  with 


theories  already  broaehed  on  Ae  sidJMt  of  tha 
lost  tribes  of  Inatl^  She  pamphlet  uppuas  tp- 
be  mything  meve  <fhan  a  Tsry  inadiooDre  leotore^ 
and  no  good  end  om  be  answered  by  its  publi-* 
oation. — The  IfyrehmM  Marine  (Lcmdani 
Bichardson)  is  Hie  first  atunbcr  of  «  nair 
periodical  devoted  to  the  intavests  of  ConunaKoe^ 
whioh  ought  to  soooeed,  looking  to  the  fatal 
blunders  which  commercial  men  are  continaally 
making  for  want  of  the  very  kind  of  knowledge 
which  would  naturally  £nd  ita  mouthpiece  ux 
such  a  publication.  The  leading  articla  ia  on  the 
Bubjeot  of  Banking,  and  though  it  is  but  tackiehr 
written,  it  is  the  vehicle  of  a  good  deal  of  Bouhd 
sense  in  reference  to  monetary  transactions.  Hie 
writer  advocates  tde.fieq^t  publication  of 
balance-sheets  by  bankera^  aa  one  meana  of;  pKh* 
venting  the  possibility  of  sueh  viUnies  aaths 
smash  of  the  Btndian  gang  has  lati^  brodght  19 
light. — FraserU  Xagaune  fbr  Auguift  prints  a 
bUl  of  fare  more  than  usually  attractive^,,  ,It 
opens  with  areview  of  the  U&and  puUicaiito^xf 
Lord  Dalhouaie,  in  which  that-  aot^kmafL's 
career  in  India  is  traoed  downto  thei 
time,  in  a  strain  liiat  must  be  highly  \^ 
to  his  lordship.  Dr.  Doran  comos  in  lor  a  ca^* 
tigation,  which  ia  little  aho]:t  ofactufd  soalpiag^ 
for  his  <<  QuAena  of  Eaghuid  of  thai  Honse^.of 
Hano^rer."  '*  HinchbfMk'^iff  ^ontuLHed  with 
spirit,  and  wMi  increased  but  melaiicliorjritl'- 
terest.  There  is  a  charmingljr  ipausioat  poem 
antitLed  "  BreajUrland''  by  Itdwi9  .Arnold ;  atid^ 
together  with  a  number  of  dever  papan,  an 
able  concluding  aartiole  on  the  Foiitics  of  the 
Month.  '    "  ' 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPAKBSS. 


3Cagnet  Life  Aasuranea  Society — At  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Institution  in  Moorgate- street,  Mr.  Stephen 
Poti,  Oie  Manager,  read  a  Beport,  from  which  the  fol- 
foUowi^  are  extracts  :— 

••  Donng  the  year,  486  proposals  were  receiyed,  for 
the  aasurance  of  154,579^1,  from  which  353  policies  were 
effected,  assuring  the  gross  sum  of  102,4301,  producing 
in  snnnid  premiums  3,608il  ISs.  dd.  Of  those  not  com- 
pleted, many  were  dedmed  as  inrolving  too  great  risk; 
^oma  were  aoeepted  at  snch  increased  rates  as  the  Board 
fait  boond  to  impose,  hut  which,  not  being  satisfactory 
to  the  proposers,  were  not  carried  out;  and  the  remainder: 
fnteffering  with  the  closing  of  the  books,  have  since  had 
polfdes  issued,  which  wiu  be  taken  to  the  aecomit  of 
she  enrveat  year. 

^  tfotwithitatidiDg  the  large  nnmber  x)f  assurances 
efifecM*  the  Directors  have  not  occasion  to  report  a 
sin^e  death,  which  fact  they  feel  peculiar  gratification 
in  recordhig,  as  evidencing  the  caution  and  discrimi- 
natlcm  twilh  which  the  Boardt  under  the  advice  of 
tJkir,  chief  medical  officer,  Mr.  £.  Canton,  and  their 

groviacial  ezaminen,  have  made  their  selection  of  the 
vesMbQUtte4i  lQr»  mindful  of  the  permanent  stability 
and  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  they  have  deemed  it 
lAcfu^^beiH  on  them  ta  decline  all  hazardous  risks,  f»- 
ji^tiiig  all  propoaaki  oa  actually  deceased  lives,  or 
(hosA^sl^wing  a  stoong  tendency  thereto,  as  also  those 
pf.iii^lmluals  wba  either  ace  or  have  been  addicted  to 
intemperance. 


"The  amount  of  boamesa  obtained*  large  as  it  i«, 
inifht  have  been  considerably  augmented,  had  a  Ie^« 
rigid  adherence  to  eoonoi^y  thi^n  that  which  it  is  eyid^it 
the  I>irector8  have  observed,  been  practiced  in  the  ma- 
nagement, the  entire  cost  of  wnich,  as  shown  by  the  state* 
ment  of  accounts  now  submitted,  only  amounts  to  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  1,600/L,  irrespective  of  the 
outlay  necessary  to,  and  incidental  on  the  formation  of 
the  l£)ciety — a  circumstance  which  cannot  bnt  be  recog- 
nised, by  those  aceustemad  to  peruse  ihe  balaoce^sheeie 
of  Insurance  3ooietie8^  as  higMy  creditable.  Adonting 
an  economical  policy,  the  Directors  wiU  continue  to  keep 
a  watchftd  eye  over  the  tSociety's  disbursemehts;  but 
whilst  avoiding  eveiy  ontky  Of  a  speealative  aad'un- 
eeroUa  ofaaiactar»  will  yet  not  wlthhbld  Ike  proper  apfilSh 
oatkMi  of  (he  funds  at  thak  diqpasal  whep  deemed  necee* 
sary  for  increasing  ^  efficieagr,.and  extending  the  Qoa^ 
nexions  and  operations  of  the  Society. 

**  The  statement  of  receipts  and  disbnrtemettts  hjive 
beea  compared  with  tiie  office  books  aa<  veaehenri^  aua 
the  audhsxa  have  oepoetad  the  aeeuraeyHieieolf  Ihej 
are,  tberefoKe»  saloaitted  fiir  apppoval  and  adoption.^  <  [ 

tiondon  Indisputable  Life  iPolicgr  Company.-^ 
The  fottowhig  Beport  \f$  the  Board  of  tAe  abofe-UMMA 
Compeny  waapreseated  to  the  ansaalgenenl  ttHetkig 
ef  the  memherflkheldatthaI«Q|idoii  Twifv^m^SnAt^ 
thelSth  of  June,  1366;^    ♦   .    •    .       ,,    ,     /      . 

''  In  submitting  thdr  annual  Beport  to  your  oonsidera* 
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•tion,  the  Board  lie  flliil>lid  again  topMsent  a  «tatenumt» 
BhowiDg  a  big%  sat'uAKstory  adrance  m  tlie  barinen  of 
^he  Company. 

"  At  toe  nst  annual  meeting  it  was  seen  that  the  pro- 
gfess  of  the  Company  had  been  greater  ih  that  than  In 
any  previous  year,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
atm  busbiesh  of  1864  hat  again  exceeded  that  of  the  pre- 
viDw  y^tf,  while  the  bvcinfln  of  tiie  oivreiityear  ttoeeds 
that  of  the  corresponding  months  of  18&4i  This  laxge 
and  steadily  progressive  amoont  of  business  has  been  ob- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  obstacles  to  the  extension  of 
Life  JUsurancc,  arinng  ftom  the  pressore  of  a  war  taxa- 
tion bearing  heavily  npon  the  meana  of  all  dassea  of  the 
eommxmity .  While  ijoe  premimns  of  the  new  buaiiiett  of 
1854  exo^  those  of  1853,  the  expenses  have  been  leas, 

"  At  the  dose  of  the  year,  embraced  in  the  aooonnts 
now  presented,  the  revenue  of  the  Company  was  a  little 
nnder,  and  now  condderably  exceeds,  20,000/.  per 
annum* 

"AtUielflst  annual  me«tinf  a  reduulioa  of  26  per 
cent,  waa  ms4»  upon  the  prenmuns  9f  all  parcieipal^ 
policies  of  five  years'  standing,  fmd  it  is  reoommended 
that  the  satae  rme  of  reduction  shall  be  continued^  which 
wiU  embrace  all  the  participating  polides  on  which  five 
annual  preminmfe  have  been  paid  prior  to  thife  dat^ 

*<  The  dahns  of  last  year  hav<s  been  greater,  as  was  to 
have  been  aspecM,  than  hi  tke  preceding  year,  but  oon- 
aiderablv  under  what  the  expeetanev,  upon  which  the 
tekulations  of  the  Office  are  founded,  would  have  war- 
ranted us  to  antidpate. 

^  Qreai  as  the  succesft  of  thi»  Association  has  hitherto 
been,  the  Directors  would  a^faiA  remind  the  members 
ttiat  thesK  ownaotorestB  as  weU  asthe  general  beMAt  of 
the  ooaxmupitf  may  be  greaity  promoted  by  the  ezttrdae 
of  thdr  individual  influenoe." 

State  ofMeodpU  ^nd  SxpenSUmretfrom  31^  Becembert 
i8&3,  io  Z\k  December,  1864. 

Balance  at  bankers,  31st  Pec.,  1853    ...  1,194  10  8 

„           due  by  agents  at  do.    ...  3,824    2  11 

„           in  handa  of  Secretary  ...  6    3  8 

Exchequer  bills 3,681    1  8 

Premiums  on  life  polides          .  ^677  13  6 

Renewal  premiums        ...  14^782    7  8 

Interest 673    3  0 


280  14    4 


£28,041    8    0 

^entaudt4tes  ...        , «. 

Printing,  stationery,  and  adveHidng  at 

head   O^u^e^  and   fi)r   branches  and 

agencies 1,047    3  11 

Directors  and  auditors^  saiBrioB,  tnanager, 

octuat7,8ecretary»8QlidtorBa)id  clerks      2,297  10    6 
Messengers,    postfl^A     and    inddental 

charges 

Agen^   chargesy   induding  inspeetor^a 

saiaryp  traveiling  expense«i  paroeb  and 

dmrges  of  WeaNoid  bvaach » 

Furniture  and  fixturea  and  houfo  xepaira 

Stampa 

Commission  and  medical  feet 

Claims»  induding  those  oatibandiag  but 

not  pi^aUe  at  last  haJaaot   ..4 
T?fl  apupnnres  and  bonuat  paynettta 
Loans  h»  poU<9-»hoMer%  beving  interait 

at  five  per  cent.         

Guarantee  Fund,  gupaid... 
Exchequer  bills  and  bank  deposits 
Agania'  bahneaik  m  at  quarter  ending 

thiaaate 

Balance  at  bankers         ; 

M      in  handa  of  Secretei7  »., 


VaUafxon  of  AsaS  bk^  't^iahUiftes^'di  ^Mt&g  ou  fie 

tlst  l>ectmher,  18&^. 

lUBIXJTIKL 

To  presQut  vdue  ef  suint  assiired^  bdiig 

&27,486        '.        ...261336  14   1 

To  amount  to  be  reserred  for  suma  aerated 

Ibr  abort  periodi,  and  cndowmflBta  fer 

children,  being  14^960  684  1119 

To  amount  to  be  reseiTVd  for  £140  per 

annum— <lefcrred  annuities    ...  40   0  U 

To  outstanding  daims  not  yet  payable  ^..     2,400   0   0 

To  outatanding  aocoaota 6K  18  7 

To  balanofi^  being  the  fund  fbrprenntaixl 

future  profits,  and  fotore  wpenaes^  ap* 

plicable  to  existing  pdidei    66iBSl    8   6 

£820,709  13  11 


8   9 


Bypreaealvalnd  of  19;8B3f.l2s.6a.M«t     . 
the  ftall  amount  «f  amMml  preMMns '. . .  983,81<8 

By  preukiums  Itneat  81st  ]>e(»mber,  1864>, 
but  not  paid 

By  balanoe  of  premiuma  du^  npirn  po- 
lides isNued  on  the  half-yeflri|f  adfl 
quarterly  sealed  ...        ... 

By  valneofre-assurancst  

By  lease  of  house  in  Lonlbftl<^^tl^B6(^  fhr^ 
nlture  and  fixtures       

By  preliminary  expenses  chargable  to  ex- 
istmg  and  fhture  policy-holders,  to  be 
distributed  over  the  next  14  years  in 
equal  instalments        ...     

By  loans  to  poUoy-holders,  bouring  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent,  less  half-preimums 
dcfB  oh  re-ttssuralhcids   ...        ... 

By  exchequer  blttl  aiifi  baiil:  dtipoiitt    .•.; 

By  faalimoe  Sn  hands  of  agents 

By  bahmoe  at  hauliers 

By  balance  in  hands  of  Secretary  ... 


1,22810   0 


V861  W   4 
%mit  14  10 

«80  10   8 


9,383    6    8 

8,^  fH  7 
%tfi9  11  U 
8,08i2  IS  1 
1,461^  «U 
6  10    4 


£320,799  18  U 


331    2 

6 

662    6 

74    7 

72    5 

1,074  17 

8 
6 
9 
8 

6,800    0 
2,729    4 

0 
7 

2,788  12    3 
1,000    0    0 
6,019  11  11 

8,662  18    1 

1,466    2  11 

6  10    4 

£28,041    3 

0 

St.  George  Aaauraaoe  Ck>inpaa7.— At  the  fird  an- 
nual meeUng  Of  the  sharehdders  of  this  Company  the 
foIlowhigReport  was  read:—  ^  ^^ 

**  In  mectmg  the  ishareholders  of  tEe  SU  tjebi^gp 
Assurance  Company,  at  the  dofie  of  ^e  4o>t  acm 
busfh^  of  its  existence,  the  Bisectors,  have  Sigh  satia- 
fiiction  ih  being  able  to  congratulate  tk>ib  the  proorie- 
tors  and  the  assured,  upon  the  results  aoooB^lished, 
and  the  position  attainea  hf  tKe  Qotfkpany,  whidi  an 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  esUblislinwnt  on  a  soml 
and  secure  basis,  and  of  its  prosperity  ind  devukpaaeat 
for  the  future, 

''Originated  at  a  period  of  unusual  doprcaaipn  and 
difficulty,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  pnMl  ^nr, 
and  the  prospect  of  increased  taxa;toi,  added  gTe*% 
to  the  obstades  which  the  oompeiition  amongst  ' 
Companies  offered  to  the  establishment  of  a  : 
the  St.  Qeorge  Assurance  Company  fana  m 
amount  of  suooess  (at  a  moderate  outlay)  tiMbr  to 
none  of  its  contemporaries,  and  greatly  anrpaarilig  theft 
obtained  during  the  first  year  hf  mik  of  tUa  oBees 
established  wit^  the  last  ten  years. 

"  From  the  oommenoemeftt  of  budMis,  en  tiii  lOlIi 
of  May,  1864b  to  the  present  InMk  548iiMpQlrit1br  sih 
suring  sums,  amounting  to  162,2602.,  hief^  teeb  Mciliwd 
by  the  Directors.  Some  of  theaa  (being  dupmiiwit  on 
loans,  which  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  gittM)  Imtv 
not  been  earned  out,  whilst  others  hnve  htm  AMflnrd 
er  abandoned,  on  varkna  gioundi^  hot  It  Is  ttgUr 
satbfaotory  to  state  that  881  poHdM  hsM  IWMitfnrfhr 
completed  and  isnied,  aascoteg  subm  amonntlnif  to 
67,665^.,  and  produdng  an  annual  inootfn  df  M96^. 
14&  4d.  s  whilst  asrarancea  to  the  amount  of  6b90Qr. 
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and  prodttdti^f  premiums  to  Ute  amotdit  of  1$S7.  db.  M 
per  antamn,  lire  now  m  ooum  of  eomptetioii^  thus 
making  up  the  prewnt  annual  inoomd  of  the  Company, 
from  preiuitinu^  to  the  Horn  of  2,281?.  Is.  Id. 

"  Keartj  the  ndiole  of-  the  policies  isgaed  are  on  the 
^Mrtietpating  scale,  and  on  yoqng  lives ;  and  the  Direc- 
tors heliere  (from  the  cantiOn  they  have  exercised  in 
carTfinti^  oat  the  -  reOomttiemlations  of  theur  nicdi(»l 
officers}  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  assnrcd  "may  be 
conndered  as  among  the  dass  of  *  select  Hves/  or  finch 
as  wil  seeuro  to  the  Company  a  mofo  ttwn  average 
immTftiity  frotn  losses  by  death. 

"  The  IKfectors  destre  espedaDy  to  call  attention  to 
tbo  ftct,  that  this  Company  has  been  entirely  unfettered 
by  the  bnrden  of  large  preliminary  eipenaes,  in  the 
sfaapet>f  psyuents,  by  shares  or  otherwise,  to  promoters, 
soliciton,  Ac.  Not  one  mngle  free  share  has  been  issoed ; 
nor  have  any  shares  been  introdnoed  into  the  marlcet ; 
and  only  audi  an  amoant  df  tepttal  has  been  called  np 
as  was  snfloient  to  msSl;  the  ekpenses  of  estaMkhing 
and  oaodnoting  tfie  otondt  biMmss  tf  the  Company. 

«The attention  of  the  Bottd  has  been  amioosly  di- 
reoted  to  the  erganisation  of  a  staff  Of  really  respectable 
and  working  agents,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whose 
exertioiiat  they  trost^  wUl  be  snoeessMi  in  exten^ng  the 
koowMge  of  the  Company ;  and  the  Direetots  luive  rea* 
son  to  Iwpe  that  the  next  and  fhtnre  years  wQl  show  the 
beneficial  results  of  tiieir  exertions  in  this  respect. 

^'la  eonohunon,  the  Directors  earnestly  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  proprietors  and  the  assured,  both  in^- 
vidually  and  collectively,  in  thdr  endeavours  to  extend 
the  business,  and  promote  generatty  the  objects  of  t^ 
Company. 

(Signed)         "  BAirSLiaE,  Chairman." 

€fetietvk  Bkdement  of  Accounts  firom  the  ^th  of  May, 
1864,  to  the  25M  of  Jufy,  1855. 

Deposits  qn  gtloranteed  (hnd 
Premiums...         ...        ...  .  .    •• 

Potchaae  of  imme^te  annuifieB.. 

Depoot  a(S9onpt 

Repayment  of  loans  and  interest 
Rent  from  sub-letting  of  premises 

Sundry  creditors 

Inquiry  fees  

Commission  on  re-assurances 

Income-tax 

Interest  account 


*,750  0 
2,285  18 
300  0 
250  0 
991  7 
293  10 

3  5 

5  6 

4  8 

6  0 
89    5 


£8,9'/8  11    1 


a.   d. 

18    6 

0    0 


18 

1 

1 

6 

15 


'I 


Cb.  £ 

Investments  on  NcttritleB 8,102 

Deposita  repaid 100 

Interest 85 

Half-credit  premiums      9 

Snodi^  aocennts^  from  agents     606 

f,            for  rent           ...        «.•  31 

Income-tax          8 

Be-eesmwioe        fl 

PoU^  stamps       87 

Modiealfees        148 

CommwiQon  ,        118 

Adverttsements 854 

TraveUing     expense8«    in     establishing 

branches  and  agencies 637  11    6 

Pointing  and  stationery 462  12  10 

Legal  e^Kpenses     ... 122  11    2 

Directors' iees      ...        212    9    6 

Salaries      786    5    0 

jtf eesengers'  wagcs^  Hvciaea«  postage^  car* 

riage<  of  paroels^  and  general  ei^enaes..*  402  11    2 

Furniturw 234  12    2 

Rent,  taxes,  repairs  and  fittings  to  office, 

fire  insurance  and  home  expenses      ...  1,102    6  10 


19    9 
7    6 
6 
3 
8 


Cashlbalance         ...        ... 

Cash  insecretaiy^  haadr ... 


10    4  11 


541    4  10 
£8,978  11    1 


AUradIii0»As8oraiibeAfl8obiation.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Sodety,  held  at  the  Offices  in  Lothbury, 
Mr.  Hampton  prooeeded  to  read  the  Report  as  follows :— 
— *'  In  accorduice  with  the  provisions  of  the  Deed  of 
Settlement^  the  directors  have  again  to  submit  to  the 
members  and  proprietors  of  the  Alfred  Anuranoe 
AsBodation  a  report  of  its  progress  during  the  past  year, 
and  «f  the  state  of  its  affiiirs  at  the  present  time.  It 
might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  that  the  drcum* 
stances  wluch  have  had  a  depresdng  influence  upon 
business  in  general,  would  have  dmilarly  effected  that 
of  the  Life  Awirance  Companies,  more  particularly  as 
the  payments  made  to  them  depend  so  much  upon  the 
profits  realised  in  Other  ptmriiits.  The  Bfrcctorft  are, 
however,  happy  to  say  that  the  business  of  the  Alfred 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sensibly  affected  by  this 
cause.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accounts,  which  have  been 
duly  examined  and  certified  by  the  auditob,  that  the 
number  of  assurances  completed  has  been  quite  cquil  to 
the  average,  and  that  the  new  premiums  are  somewhat 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  being  3,3527.,  78. 3d., 
as  compared  with  3,069^,  14s.  8d.,  the  amount  realised 
in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1854.  The  income  of  tlie 
Sodety  from  all  sources  is  $3,0587.,  Isl  6d, ;  and  after 
payment  of  all  charges,  and  providing  for  every  claim 
which  has  accrued  to  the  present  time  from  decease  of 
lives  assured,  the  sum  of  11.3987.,  8s.  lid.  has  been 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  Amd,  whidi  now 
amounts  to  86,8057.,  Is.  5d,  Of  ttbe  whole  nutaber  of 
persons  assured  throughout  the  year,  10  have  died,  and 
the  claims,  arising  under  their  poBdes,  amount  to 
11,0197.,  14s.  9d.,  less  by  8247.  than  the  chiims  of  the 
pk^vious  year.  Amongst  the  annidtants  IBtir  hav6  died, 
and  tiie  annual  dia^  u^on  the  annYdty  fhhd  has 
thereby  diminished-  by  no  less  m  stufi  than  8867.  The 
n&ortolity  in  this  dass  has  been  remarkabld,  and  the 
advantage  accruing  to  the  Oompany  in  consequence  con- 
siderable. Of  55  annuities  granted  in  kll,  no  less  thmi 
28  have  lapsed  by  decease  of  the  lives  on  which  they 
were  gianteid.  The  Directors  have  nothing  material  to 
add  to  these  statements.  ^  They  have  endeavoured  all 
along  to  conduct  the  btlsmess  of  the  Sodety  on  what 
appear  to  them  to  be  sound  principles — that  Is  to  Sity,  t6 
select  the  lives  proposed  fbr  aisuhmce  with  care  ahd 
drcumspectton,  to  exercise  a  Jndidous  economy,  and  tb 
invest  the  Society's  funds  in  the  safiest  and  most  a^- 
vantageoos  manner.  In  these  respects  they  have  rettkfn 
to  believe  that  their  efforts  have  been  enifoely  successl^* 
By  disreg:arding  sooh  prindples  they  might  perhaps  have 
been  able  to  show  a  larger  accession  to  thdr  numbers,  and 
a  greater  amotmt  of  annual  ineome^  but  it  is  Very  (nies* 
tionable,  as  !t  appears  to  them,  whether  they  would  be 
able  by  sudi  means  eventually  to  etMbit  k  coii'tt^lotedto^ 
increase  of  profit.  To  the  prssent  time  the  results  of  the 
8odety*s  qmnquennial  investigationa  have,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  given  much  satisfaction  to  aU  concerned ;  and 
the  Directors  do  not  doubt  that,  by  oonthraed  exertion, 
and  by  pursuing  the  come  tbe^lfeave  hitherto  taken,  they 
will  be  enaUed,  with  the  aM  of  the  melnbert  and  pffy- 
prietors,  to  render  the  rssults  efftilni*  hlvest^tttons  <^ 
a  still  mors  satisfactory  character.  Before  they  oeiMhidft 
this  Report,  the  Direstora  have  to  amMbHoe^  With  mttch 
regret,  the  death  4T  Mr.  Ernest  Augustus  St^phmisbu, 
one  of  the  membersof  the  Board,  and  ode  who  Mlift  tfnieai 
took  the  greMftt  interest  in  the  Sodety^aamdrs.  Thre^ 
gentteesen  prssent  themselves  as  candidates  to  fill  the 
vacancy  thus  occasioned ;  and  before  separatmg,  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  will  be  taken  with  a  view  to  determine 
upon  Mr.  Stephenson's  suooeasor." 
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Qovermnflnt  Seouiitiw 

...£36,037  13    4 

uOrtsMNS              •••           •••           ••• 

...  95,688    2    2 

Banaion          

...     6,907  18    2 

HooM  in  Lothboty        

...   13,400    0    0 

Shares  porcbaied 

...     2,745    0    0 

Premiumi  doe     

...     2»042    1    6 

Sondrifls ...         ... 

606  16  11 

Balances  at  bankers       

...     2,836    6    2 

Vahw  of  premiums        

...  267.581  13    0 

# 

£427,345  11    3 

Piid  up  capital 

...£19,660    0    0 

Surplus  rand       ...         ...         ... 

...  86,805    1    5 

Assmranee  claims 

...     4^700    0    0 

ShaM  dividends 

...       462    7    6 

Sandries 

10  10    4 

y  nine  of  smns  assmred    

...316^717  12    0 

427,345  11    3 

The  Beport  was  adopted  nnaiOmoas] 

y. 

Bacle  Asaarflnoe  Oompany.— At  the  annual'  general 
meetine  of  the  proprietors  of  this  Company,  held  on  the 
10th  lUtimo,  at  Badley's  Hotel,  the  following  Beport 
was  read: — 

"In  compUance  with  the  proyisions  of  the  Deed  of 
SetUement,  the  Directors  have  again  to  submit  to  the 
proprieton  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Company 
daring  the  year  ending  30th  Jnne  last,  and  of  the  state 
of  its  afBdrs  at  that  date. 

<«  Inibnnation  on  the  first  bead  wiU  be  snpplied  by  the 
ibUowing  abstract  from  the  snrplns  ftmd  acooont,  and, 
on  the  second,  by  the  balance-sheet  appended  thereto. 

"Both  haTe  been  examined  and  certified  by  the 
an^ton,  and  are  as  follows  :— 

SUSFLUS  TUKD  A.CG0I7irT. 

nrooxB  09  tks  ysab  xsdtsq  jxnnt  30,  1855. 

£       s. 
Balance  of  aoooont,  Jane  30, 1854    ...    216,4fi8  19 

Premioms  on  new  assoraacea 9,284  12 

„        on  renewed   ,•       95,492    8 

Annoities  and  interest  on  mortgages ...      31,198    9 

Dividend  on  ftmded  property 2,020  19 

Sondry  small  profits 1,717    9 


£3564^12  18 

9 

OHABOX  OV  THX  TBAB. 

IMvidends  to  proprietors 

...        6,228    8 

0 

Claims  on  decease  of  lives  assnred 

...      67,317    5  11 

3,943  11  11 

FOlides  sorrendered 

...        2,264  11 

4 

Annuities         

1.412    2 

1 

6,986    0 

2 

Commission     *     ... 

3,910    1 

8 

Medical  fees     

412  16 

0 

Income-tax      

...        2,224    4 

1 

Balance,  30th  Jom^  1855,  as  below 

6,157  14 
...    265,661    4 

6 
4 

£356,212  18 

9 

BALAVCS      SHEET. 

Interest,  Ac,  doe  to  propiiefeors 

...        6,188    8 

7 

...      18,778  12 

6 

Sundry  accoanta         

709    4 

6 

^"o^S*  rf ««n.  -««d  Vjr  the}  i;„i^  1, 

9 

...    118,774    0 

0 

SwplQs  ftmd,  at  above 

...    265,661    4 

4 

£1,786,940    2 

8 

Amoant  invested  in  life  interests      ... 

178,20210  2 

IHtto  on  mortg[age      ... 

892,185   9U 

Ditto  in  reversions      « 

74,687  17  0 

Three  per  Cent.  Bednced  Annmties  ... 

56,274  10  11 

Three  per  Cent.  Consols         

31,128   2  6 

Exchequer  Bonds        

5,000   0  0 

4^779  0  0 

On  depoot  at  London  Jdnt  Stock    ... 

20^000   0  0 

Cash  and  Bills 

16480   7  1 

Advances  on  the  Company*0  polides  ... 

25,459   6  7 

Snndry  aeoonnts         

2,981  16  S 

Agents' balances         

10267  11  3 

Value  (1852)  of  afnranoe  premioms .. . 

969,808   3  8 

£1,786,940   3  8 

Anfiton. 


«  Rxamined  and  fonnd  to  be  oovreot^ 
(Signed)       "  Thomas  Auxy,  *> 

"  Wx.  H.  Smtese,  Jiiir.» ) ' 

*<  It  will  be  here  seen  that  the  toul  income  of  the  Cm- 
pany  for  the  yesr  ia  130,7  ISA  19a.  8d.,  and  the  totsl  oat- 
lav  90,6511 148. 6d. ;  leaving  a  suiplns  of  49,1621 4s.  lOi; 
which,  added  to  the  former  balance  of  the  raipfais  kai^ 
makes  that  item  now  265,661iL  48. 4d. 

"^Theinoomeoftheprevions  year  was  l30^00S(.l9s.7i; 
and  the  snrplns  18,2871.  Is.  3d.  only. 

**  The  premiums  on  new  assurances  amovnt  to  9,284iL 
12s.  Sd.,  making  an  annual  avenge  for  the  three  jwi 
since  the  last  quinquennial  valuation  of  9,065i.  Ita.  101, 
the  annual  average  of  the  preceding  Are  yean  beisf 
5,939iL  Os.  2d. 

'*Tbe  premiums  on  assurances  renewed  amooBt  r> 
95,4922.  Ss.  2d.,  making  a  yearly  average  since  1852  of 
92,115/.  12s.  2d.,  as  contrasted  with  90,1242. 15s.  2d..|]it 
annual  average  of  the  preceding  five  vears. 

**  The  claims  arising  on  decease  of  lives  aasnied  sie  of 
nniwuqy  small  amount.  It  will  be  seen  that,  togsttcr 
with  the  bonus  additions,  they  reach  the  snm  of  603ttt 
17s.  only.  They  have  thus  averaged  70,6521 17s.  li 
per  annum  since  the  division  in  1852.  The  man 
annual  rate  for  the  five  yeart  then  tenninating  beng 
72,l77iL  ^ 

**  The  claimi  of  the  year  have  been  of  a  veiy  bvosr^ 
able  character,  at  well  as  small  in  amonnt^tliat  ■  lo  mf. 
they  have  for  the  most  part  arisen  under  aanrsnccs  of 
longstanding. 

**It  may  be  remembered  that  the  last  yeat^  aceoac 
exhibited  a  net  amooBt  of  assets  of  748,844t  TUisdh 
has  produced  during  the  year,  as  wiU  ba  obMrted, 
33,219/.  Ss.  Sd.  (exclusive  of  the  small  profit  of  1,7171 
98. 9d.,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  mndb  btsteit). 
Reckoning  it  as  such,  the  mean  |ate  of  interest  rasliMd 
on  unproonctive  as  well  as  productive  balsaoss  iiiO  be 
very  nearly  4f  per  cent  At  the  present  tiao  the  Con* 
pany's  funds  are  invested  as  follows,  vis: — 
£436,360  16  11  on  mortgages,  j>roducing  £  18,006   9  0 

174,744   9    5  in  lifb  interests 9,754  10  3 

97,18113    5  in  Government  securities       3,132  5  4 

74,637  17    Ob  reversions 2,985  9  S 

13,445  17   8  unproductive 0  0  0 


£796,370  14    5  £33,88014    3 

**  The  whole  producing  33,88021 14s.  3d.  per  annum,  sr 
rather  more  than  4^  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

**  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  balance  of  tlM 
snrplns  fund  in  life  assurance  companies  ean  be  acooiatslx 
adjusted  only  by  means  of  a  valuation,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  balance  of  265,661/L  4s.  4d.  above-meatianed  is 
subject  to  such  corrections  as  a  valnation  nrnj  show  to 
be  necessary." 

no  Chairman  said  if  no  gentleman  had  any  obierfir 
tion  to  make,  he  wonld  move  that  the  Beport  be  received 
and  adopted;  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  h^py  ta 
hear  any  observations  flrom  the  hon.  proprietowi 

Mr,  Teulon  seconded  the  motion,  whidi  wal  thai  pot 
by  tiie  Chainntti,  and  carried  with  aodtmation. 
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If  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  seen  the  happy 
and  TigoronB  childbood  of  the  English  literature 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the 
poetry  of  Chancer,  then  we  may  assign  its  age 
of  adolescence  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
There  were  fayonrable  influences  to  nourish  a 
robust  development  of  the  native  genius.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  recent  liberation 
of  the  ptblic  mind  from  the  fear  of  Giant  Pope. 
Persons  of  the  clerkly  profession,  or  of  a  certain 
rank  in  society,  had  doubtless  been  able  to  in- 
dulge in  scepticism  before,  secured  by  the  free- 
masonry of  literary  intercourse  from  ecclesiastical 
visitations  for  heresy.  But  the  Eeformation 
made  theological  and  all  other  speculations,  to  a 
.  certain  extent,  an  open  ground  for  the  mental 
exercise  of  ordinary  men.  Printed  books 
assisted  tbe  communication  of  thought,  and 
stimulated  intellectual  activity ;  and  when 
Philosophy  came  forth  out  of  the  cloisters, 
Poetry  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  Court, 
but  mingled  in  street  and  nuurket  with  the 
common  world. 

The  actual  conditions  of  human  life  itself 
appeared  grander  and  more  vast,  in  an 
age  of  surprising  and  incalculable  events.  A 
great  extension  of  territory  had  been  gained 
by  the  community  of  mankind  withm  the 
previous  century.  English  sailors  were  already 
putting  a  girdle  of  circumnavigation  about  the 
globe.  East  and  West  Indies  ofiered  splendid 
hopes,  and  invited  brave  enterprises,  yet  still 
left  room,  in  our  imperfect  knowledge,  for  mys- 
terious and  romantic  expectations  of  the  regions 
unknown.  The  state  of  Europe,  though  rent 
and  agonised  by  sectarian  strife,  might  encourage 
the  ambition  of  the  English  nation  to  claim  an 
eminent  degree  of  consideration.  The  formidable 
empire  of  Charles  Y.  was  going  to  pieces;  Spain 
was  beginning  its  decay,  France  divided  and 
miserable,  and  in  the  !North  political  combina- 
tions were  being  prepared  that  should  be  ulti- 
mately the  safeguard  of  Protestant  fr^dom. 
Still,  the  great  lungdoms  were  in  such  pacific 


relations  with  our  own,  as  to  aUow  continual 
interchange  of  arts  and  ideas,  and  a  very  general 
habit  of  foreign  travel  amongst  Englishmen  who 
could  afford  it  as  a  part  of  a  fashionable  educa- 
tion. The  languages  and  literature  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  even  Germany,  were  studied, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
his  brothers ;  and  ''  the  grand  tour"  was  then, 
as  in  later  times,  an  accomplishment  proper 
to  their  rank.  Nevertheless,  the  superficial 
appliances  of  foreign  culture  did  not  affect 
the  hearty  English  character.  Whatever  the 
Court  may  have  been,  the  gentry  and  citizens 
were  domestic,  cheerful,  and  sincere.  The 
social  condition  of  the  conmions,  of  all  the 
middle-class  people  in  town  and  country,  was 
sound  and  good.  Their  strength  was  maturing 
quietly  for  the  great  struggle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, which  was  to  establish  their  political  im- 
poitance;  whilst  the  nobility,  exhausted  ever 
since  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  and  fSdling  to  re- 
cover its  power  by  the  factious  conspiracies 
which  had  been  attempted,  subsided  into  a  ser- 
vile courtiership  (with  a  few  exceptions  among 
the  great  Catholic  peers),  beneath  the  sceptre 
of  Elizabeth.  The  Queen  both  reigned  and 
ruled,  with  the  aid  of  the  vigilant  and  crafty 
Ministers  who  respected  her  masculine  sagacity, 
and  were  tolerant  of  her  womanish  foibles.  The 
policy  of  Cecil  and  Walsingham,  with  a  Machia- 
vellian unscrupulousness  about  the  means,  was 
consbtently  directed  to  great  national  objects. 
The  aim  of  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  was  the 
consolidation  and  advancement  of  this  realm. 
To  defend  the  Protestant  succession  and  com- 
bine England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  ulti- 
mately, into  one  compact  kingdom,  they 
would  foster  treason  against  a  neighbour 
sovereignty,  foment  the  rage  of  a  bloodthirsty 
fimaticism,  suborn  false  witnesses  to  destroy 
Norfolk,  and  coldly  sacrifice  Mary  Stuart,  the 
victim  of  their  many  years'  unrelenting  machi- 
nations. The  political  morality  of  that  age  was 
very  strange.    The  treacherous  conduct  of  our 
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own  GoTerBment  toi^vtirdb  every  foreign  rival, 
teoretly  mini^ring  assistanee  to  revolt  whilst 
maintaining  a  pretence  of  amity,  was  but  copied 
from  the  duplicity  of  Continental  statesmen. 
The  skill  of  those  who  then  ruled  England, 
avoiding  many  and  fiital  mischances,  preserved 
Ibr  her  the  profitable  situation  of  an  indepen- 
dent arbiter  in  the  troubles  of  the  time,  im- 
proved the  trade  of  this  country,  economised  its 
finances,  and  established  its  government  on  a 
secure  foundation.  The  vices  of  their  system, 
the  fraud  and  cruelty  which  they  oondeBcended 
to  use,  were  not  perceived  by  the  people  at 
large,  for  as  yet  the  people  was  only  ooncemed 
with  the  Government  in  enjoying  the  prosperous 
and  safe  order  of  things  which  it  maintained. 
There  was,  in  Court  and  Cabinet,  a  moral  poison 
which  proved  mortal  to  the  system  of  absolutism 
in  the  reign  of  ISiizabeth's  next  but  one  buo«- 
oessor;  but  in  her  own  time  its  mischievous 
effect  had  not  become  apparent.  The  comfort 
which  her  subjects  experienced  was  repaid  to 
her  with  extraordinary  popularity,  which  she 
knew  how  to  enhance.  Her  person,  to  dazsle 
the  vulgar,  was  enshrined  in  a  degree  of  cere- 
monial pomp  not  used  by  former  English 
monarohs ;  her  very  womanhood,  and  virginity 
were  employed  as  political  capital,  to  interest 
the  sympathies  of  the  enthusiastic,  and  artfully 
invested  with  the  ohanns  of  romance.  That 
Elizabetili,  and  those  about  her,  made  it  a 
matter  of  poli^  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of  the 
old  chivalrio  fictions,  because  it  afforded  the 
means  of  her  Majesty's  fancifol  glorification, 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  The  Court  poets 
might,  of  course^  be  induced  to  eonform  to  this 
fafJ^on.  But  there  were  other  poets,  happily, 
who  addiessed  not  a  select  cirele  of  polite 
readers,  but  a  broad  public  in  the  London 
theatres ;  and  therefore  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  age  was  something  quite  of  a  different 
kind. 

After  the  fiishion  of  chivahy,  came  the  rage 
finr  pastorals.  This  species  of  poetry,  which 
gratifies  not  so  much  the  love  of  adventure  and 
of  wonders,  as  it  does  the  love  of  tranquil  con- 
templation, was,  perhaps,  agreeable  to  the  more 
pacific  and  sedentary  habits  of  the  people,  as 
oompared  with  the  turbulent  life  of  Uie  middle 
ages.  Tasso,  Guarini,  and  Sannazaro  in  Ital^, 
Cervantes  in  Spain,  employed  their  wits  in 
essays  of  this  kind.  The  pastoral  composition 
might  either  be  a  dialogue,  like  those  of  The- 
oeritus  and  Virgil,  a  lyri<»d  drama,  or  a  prose 
narrative,  which  only  differed  firom  the  modem 
novel  in  its  poetic  elevation  of  style  and  senti* 
ment,  and  in  the  ideal  refinement  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  remoteness  of  the  scene.  The  only 
notable  specimen  of  this  last  kind  in  EngUsh 
literature  is  the '' Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sic^y; 
but  he  judiciously  took  care  to  redeem  it  from 
idyllic  insipidity^  by  a  large  adnuzture  of  the 
other  element  of  popular  literatviOi  ohivahy  and 
the  lomance  of  war. 


r ;  a  happy  oonple^be  joying  in  hd-,  flhs%bl'jo^  li 
nelf,  became  the  tf^Jojvd  Urn  j  both'faiinii>M<l4Nk 


Nobody  reads  12ie  **  Arcadia,**  we  believe,  at 
this  time  of  day ;  but  it  is  really  an  admirablfi 
work,  a  marvel  of  constructive  ddU,  and  an 
abundant  ooean  of  moving  eloquence.  Its  style 
is  quite  irresistible,  when  the  reader  has  once 
become  acquainted  with  it,  so  as  to  ibllow  with 
doeiUty  its  gincefril  and  easy  tarns.  Hie  d]o> 
tion  is  of  the  purest  English,  and  eearedy  t 
word  that  has  sinoe  become  obeciete  oan  be  fimsd 
in  a  soore  of  pages.  There  is  «  fhmiliar  sim* 
plicity  of  manner,  whidi  is  very  attractive  whoi 
it  exists  along  with  such  rare  elegance  aad 
purity;  and  we  find  nothing  of  that  sB&M 
Eaphuism,  that  fiuhion  of  eH>efEniloo«ft]fl&  sad 
antitheticdL  smartnees,  whioh  disgnisesmieF  fbiidi 
of  the  literature  of  the  time. .  IMi  gtmweae  mi 
natural  tone  is  veiy  toueldng,  wtoiever  the 
author  dwells,  as  he  delights  to  do,  mpmf^bems 
of  domestio  or  eomal  aflMickr.'  Let'uatKie.a 
few  such  examples: —  •-(       ' 

The  meoenger  made  speed,  and  ItniM  AtMaA  a 
Gutk  of  his  own,  sitting  In  a  paAittr  nMt  IM-Adr  Ar^ 
thenift— he  mding  in  a  hoeii  th^ltottoioC^  HsusiMvila 
by  hinv  w  to  hear  hiv  raid»  JhiWuAtaeMfpiaiPiiri 
on  the  book,  she  looked  on  hiaeyei^fliid  yimy^mpfrt^ytA 
him  with  some  pretty  question,  not  sq  jqjjA  ip  se  ij^ 
solved  of  the  donbt  as  to  give  him  oeoenoa  Jko  tbift  «p^ 
her; 
beraelf,  1 

riehea  by  fgrnog  to  oMh  other;  esflh  ■itfi^s*lii»  ifr 
donUe,  because  th^y  made  a  double.  lifi»  o^  i  wher«  4p- 
sire  never  wanted  satisfaction,  nor  eatisfluiUpii  ev^  bnpjl 
satiety;  he  ruling  because  She  would  dbcy  qj^'iethsr, 
because  she  would  ob^,  he  theran  mfiAg. 

Again,  here  is  a  widow  lady  wko  ]>ea«a.tartir 
many  to  the  adyantafpea  of  her  fomer  aMoif — . 

The  heavens  prevent  such  a  miscSiief,  si^  tS^brofk, 
A  vow,  quoth  youP  No,  no,  my  dear  afeee;  thtaut, 
when  you  ware  first  bom,  vowed  ypa  a  WBmn<  and  m 
she  made  you  child  of  a  mother,  so  to  do  yonh&^ki  'hs 
mother  of  a  child.  0  the  iwaet  ^ame  ofn  spstbsi^f 
0  the  comfort  of  oomforts,  to  see  your  children  (jcqw  m 
in  whom  you  are,  as  it  were,  eternized !  If  yoA  ami 
conceive  what  a  heart-tickling  Joy  it  Is  to  sea  ytnr  OM 
little  ones,  with  awful  love,  oome  mnnins*  lo  ymt  k^ 
an4»  like  little  modela  of  yoanel^  stfn  ttmj  y«a  ^q«* 
them,  you  would  think  it  unkindness  ia  your  owi»  jfeq^gM* 

that  ever  they  did  rebel  against  the  mean  to  it, 

0  widow  niglitB,  bear  witness  with  me  of  the  diAranee*? 
How  often,  alas,  do  I  embrace  the  orphan  ifide  of  sqy 
bed,  which  was  wont  to  be  Imprinted  by  th^ha^f  afaiSf 
dear  husband,  and  with  tem  sclmfwelcdga  OMt  I  mt 
eqjpy  such  a  liberie  as  the  banirfiwd  man  halhi.  whs 
may,  if  he  list,  wander  over  the  world,  hn^Jbi  fiir  erar 
restrained  from  his  most  delightfhl  home  I  •  .  ro^iTMSeye 
me,  niece,  such  are  we  women.  Hive  yoa  iMt  assas 
pure  rose-water  kept  In  a  oryttd  glassr  8tf#  fiasH 
k»k8,howsw«etitsmemwhUathe  b«»«IMtlias  l» 
prisons  it  I  Break  the  priacwi  and  lat  the  .mlsr  Ms 
iU  own  oourse^  doth  it  not  embrace  dustg  spid  low  s&  Its 
fbrmer  sweetness  and  fblmcss  ?  Truly  so  are  niv  if  ** 
have  not  the  stay,  rather  than  the  restrain^  sfeiyrtitf^ 
line  marriage.  My  heart  melts  to  think  of  ibs  swaii 
comforts  I,  in  that  happy  time»  nsei&ve^  ^h«  I  bed 
never  cause  to  case,  bat  the  flsre.was  divided;  vhaa  I 
never  rejoioed,  but  that  I  saw  ay  jory  ebone  i»  aqvlhsr^a 
eyes.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  free  delight  whiA  the 
heart  might  embrace,  without  the  aoeusuig  of  fawaft 
oonsdenoe,  or  ftar  of  outward  shame  f  And  ia  a  asBfisir 
UfeasgoodaitiiiBp   nen  «ii  cos  strips  a^  ••  f^ 


Bxm^n^,  ^mm93h  ^is»  ^Em^Mm^  bohakoe. 
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m^,  m  fr.  0Qi¥9flrt.i  ibm  om  one  €Ok>«r  Mt  teth  a 

bcautjr/* 

.  ]^otiiiiig  would  plsaae  us  so  well  as  to  go  on 
fDolingt  numy  iuiular  passagesi  ^ual  in  grace 
^.Yj§($ur  to  any  pro0e  wntmgin  ^ur language; 
))iitit  J0  tbae  tagive  some  acaoujit  of  the  atory. 
Ibfi  plot  is  a.¥eiy  intricate  ^m,  but  not  in  the 
]fimi  Qonfiitsed,  2^;^  one  oC  tiiie  penons  and 
ioAid^Bliai  alOMKOgb.  bevUdering  in  their  multi- 
tttdd  ftk.&fai,  .'P«0d«eei}  Bonie  effect  upon  the 
(ywnseitf  albw  aifterwardap  The  nmn  ooncem 
itttLe.atti^meiit  of  Irvfoyou^g  Princes,  Pyroclea 
mi  ICufiiidorua,.  opumbs  and  sworn  Mends,  to 
ft#  twK)  lair  daiiig]iteiB>  Pamelji  as»d  Philoolsa,  of 
It^MvE^Q^A^M^  itkto  whose  domimons  tbey 
bAKe  ^bkdpd  t^Wft  by  ihe  chanoes  of  war  and  ehip- 
mm^r  .l^b^/p^ilreMkl.fiharaeter  of  the  scene,— 
^rioiagrASf Kt  cfmtmefi^,  to.  be.  SQ^-**iB  a?q>lauied 
by^lbf  6»pf»(£ouATwkim:  of  the  old  king,  Basiliua, 
who,  yielding  to  sloth  andtamidity,  and  anxious 
p^^y^^e^^^lMS^  foretold  by  an  oracle,  has 
9im4if«^\^  f>fm^  m^'  retired  with  his  wi& 
iiid4«^€bai^sbtoB'^.a  xnstio  lodge  in  the  forest ; 
Mfcn^he:  M»iioiidsnined  the  isamlj  to  a  tedious 
kMil^iott  .fihdm  all  society  of  their  equals  in  rank 
j||  eau99tli)n^  with  i^o  oth^r  neighbours  than  the 
pwi»,..T);^mffltflaj  .and  his  not  less  stupid  than 
fiaaniliitoo  ieaodei  reU^vei^  Uiso  and  her 
fhjaglLter  Mopsa.  The  eoaalry  is  very  pleasant 
pid'beiilittftil^  and  the  shepherds  who  inhabit  it 
afe/liiippfij'  intelligent,  well-disposed  people, 
Viih  a  native  ingenuity  exercised  in  their  songs 
and  pastiLmes;  but  the  confinement  and  sur- 
'tfittliktiMr  isde/t  which  ih»  two  Piinccesee,  by 
the  jeiikta8>of4erof  their  fither,  are  kept,  haye 

f^.^uite  intolerable*  Their  lovers  contriye, 
^^pe  d^^gniAGd  as  a  herdaman,  and  the  other, 
Jvbftis: A  £uff  atriplingt  weajdx^  tiie  female  dress 
«f  An--Ainasan>  to  obtain  admissioa  into  th« 
Iftniseiiold,  and  a  course  of  intrigue,  stratagem, 

K*  amuaipg  mistakes  is  begun,  by  which  every- 
y.is  .in  .tura  perplexed  and  involved  in 
iNytnatiaii&pf  dAffioutty,  The  disguise  of  ^oung 
fi^tfoeias^  a94m  JgnaBonian  maiden,  occasions  a 
j^MMjfiea!  of  cottfumon  in  the  family.  The  old 
|dng,  believuig  him  to  be  what  he  appears, 
weekly  jEalls  in  Ioyc  with  him ;  whilst  the  queen 
Q^pmm^  'Vhp  Jbas  detected  the  di^uiae,  becomes 
■L«%  mTiamgiirad,  of  the  handsame  youth,  and 
MucorI^  hs^aeorat  for  her  own  sake^  Wea* 
t^nir^*  by  «?«ty  means  to  cross  the  hopes  of 
Jwx,  ctajigfetaif..  In  this  vejy  awkward  situation 
l^.camiiici  a£  Pyrodes  invariably  maintains 
to  ^k^Mtr .and  MBatancy;  but  i^r  having 
^pmfcffttad  'WondetS'of  elevemesa  and  valour, 
'ifejj'JreBguied-  tbe  Eoyal  -family  from  extreme  dan- 
'S^.  fi  JDat^  complication  of  circumstances  brings 
all  ilia  .pW^  to  mischief.  The  King  is  acd- 
AantaUgF.  povoned»>  in  such  a  sumner  that  the 
QoaMi  Ikad'tka  stfaagera  an  asiested  for  the 
murderets,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  two 
tounff  men  are  ^bont  to  elope  with  their  willing 
hdj-iaj^*  JELuin  and  death  impend  over  all  of 
^ani^  «ntil4hi»  oppuwdama  anivsd  (d  the  Iliag  of 


Byzantium,  the  fadia;  of  P^iooles^  who  is  inr 
yited  to  restore  ciyil  order  in  the  distracted 
realm  of  Arcadia,  saves  the  innocent,  vindicates 
their  lo%  parentage  and  their  virtue,  whilst 
thioge  are  so  managed  that  the  guilt  of  the 
Queen,  and  folly  of  the  King,  escape  discovery^ 
and  the  lovers  are  at  last  unitedi  to  live  and 
reign  in  happiness. 

,  The  whole  course  of  these  transactions  is 
managed  with  admirable  dramatic  skill,  and  in* 
terwoven  with  the  fortunes  of  many  other  per- 
sons, showing  a  great  variety  of  charactera  and 
Yicissitude  of  scenes.  There  is  a  delicate 
humour  playing  to  and  iro»  which  often  calls  up 
a  smile  to  relieve  the  pathetic  interest ;  although 
it  does  8(«netimes  happen  that  the  author  at- 
tempts a  broadly  ludicroua  deacription  with  very 
poor  success.  The  only  portions  of  the  book 
which  are  really  bad — and  very  bad  they  are— ^ 
mAj  be  safely  missed  by  the  disoriminating 
reader,  for  they  are  merely  interludes  in  verse, 
supposed  to  be  recited  by  the  shepherds  at  the 
end  of  each  part,  and  have  no  ocmnexion  with 
the  story.  These  edogues,  excepting  that  one 
of  the  rustic  wedding  at  the  end  of  the  third 
book,  are  trivial,  tediou9>  and  mean,  and  the 
verse  so  rugged  as  to  be  quite  painful.  8idnej 
had  unfortunately  become  imbued  with  the 
absurd  notions  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  other 
scholars  of  that  ag%  about  the  oi^abilities  of 
English  for  a  system  of  miifxe  by  quantities^ 
like  the  versification  of  the  ancient  languages. 
Where  he  laid  aside  these  trammels,  as  in  soma 
of  the  acmnets  of  Aatrophel  to  Stella,  he  could 
write  ve^raes  as  liquid  and  smooth  as  any  other 
poet;  but  his  masjterly  superiority  was  displayed 
in  prose;  nor  is  the  style  of  Hooker,  or  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  to  be  preferred  for  its  force  and 
fiexibiHty.  The  pow^  of  imagination,  which 
makes  not  only  an  external  scene,  but  the  feel- 
iags  which  it  would  exdte,  to  be  vividly  present 
to  the  mind,  is  exhibited  in  every  page,  as  it  ia 
in  the  following  shipwreck : — 

They  ware  dHren  opon  a  roak ;  which,  hiddan  with 
those  ootngeooft  wavei,  did,  «b  it  were,  doiely  dinemUe 
hia  croel  mind,  till  with  an  onbelieved  yiolenoa  b«t  to 
them  that  have  tried  it,  ihe  ship  ran  upon  it;  and  seem- 
ing wiUinger  to  perish  than  to  have  her  course  stayed, 
redoubled  her  blows,  tin  she  had  broken  herself  in  pieces  ; 
and,  aa  it  were^  tearing  oat  her  own  bowels  to  feed  the 
sea'a  greedinais,  left  nothing  within  her  hot  deqiair  of 
safety,  and  expectation  of  a  loathsome  end.  There  waa 
to  be  seen  the  divers  manner  of  minds  in  distress ;  some 
sat  upon  the  top  of  the  poop  weeping  and  wailing,  till 
the  sea  swallowed  them ;  some  one  more  able  to  abide 
death,  Hian  <ear  of  death,  cut  his  own  throat  to  prerent 
drowning ;  soma  piajed;  aad  there  wanted  not  of  tham 
which  cuied,  as  if  the  heavena  oould  not  be  mora  angiy 
than  they  were. 

We  must  unwillingly  leave  the  "  Arcadia," 
without  finding  room  for  any  examples  of  the 
refiecting  wisdom  which  makes  it  so  full  of 
moxal  instruction,  or  the  lively  representation  of 
human  characters  and  passions,  which  renders  it 
BO  interesting  as  a  tale.  Our  purpose  is  not 
biographical,  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  daima 
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of  tiie  author  to  oonsideratniiy  for  l&it  oim  aake^ 
as  well  as  for  ihe  entertainment  he-  may  have 
yielded  ns.  There  is  a  general  hnpresskm  of 
him,  as  a  model  of  generosity^  kononr,  and  the 
aooomplishments  of  a  gentlfiBoan.  We  think  he 
must  be  the  person  in  Sfaakspcare^s  mind,  when 
Ophelia  calls  Hamiet 

The  coarciex'i,  icholar^B,  floldlet'i  eye,  tongue,  8WQrdl« 
The  expectaney  and  me  of  the  ftur  itste^ 
The  ghm  of  fiMhion  and  the  nMolA  of  form. 
The  obeerred  of  all  obMrvecs. 

Precisely  this<-«ad  sorely  enough  for  one 
man,  who  died  in  his  thirty-seoond  year — we 
know  about  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He 
was  denied  no  opportunity  of  performing  an  im- 
portant and  leading  part  in  the  praoHoal  aflbirs 
of  his  lime.  Upon  every  occasion  when  he  was 
employed,  he  acquitted  himself  creditably,  and 
in  a  greater  serrioe  wouM  hare  earned  a  first- 
rate  reputation,  diplomatio  or  military,  beoause 
he  was  natnraUy  bom  to  excel  in  everything. 
But  it  is  not  what  he  did,  so  mnoh  as  what  he 
IMV,  that  made  him  liie  object  of  universal 
esteem  before  he  was  known  as  the  author  of 
the  romance  by  which,  when  published,  a  lew 
years  after  his  death,  ^e  nation  was  ddighted. 
He  left  a  personal  character  approaching,  as  near 
as  the  defects  of  our  nature  allow,  to  the  ideal 
of  perfect  manhood.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
particular  iostanees  of  his  behaviour  which 
would  espeoially  vindicate  thia  extraordinary 
regard.  There  was  aomething  about  the  man 
which  cannot  be  desoiibed  or  explained;  an 
atmosphere  of  noble  and  refined  virtue,  which 
was  felt  by  all  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
the  envious  and  malignant  oould  not  deny.  The 
same  indefinable  grace  pervades  what  he.  has 
written,  and  transcends  ib»  leaoh  of  ordinary 
oriticism.  It  is  the  air  of  true  gentility,  the 
ion  ton  which  is  peDceived  to*  exist  about  the 
really  well-bied  man,  but  which  can  no  more 
be  made  intelligible  by  daseription  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  such  a  person^  than  it  can  be 
imitated  by  any  one  .of  ^»arser  and  meaner 
nature. 

'  Of  the  education,  aequirements,  and  personal 
connexions  of  Sidney,  we  have  ample  informa- 
tion. The  ooirespondenoe  of  the  Sidney  family 
is  perhaps  the  meat  interesting  eoUeatum  we 
possess  of  memorials  of  private  life  in  that  age» 
The  father,  Sir  Hemy  Sidney,  who  had  fidth- 
fully  served  her  Majesty  in  the  government  of 
"Wales  and  of  Ireland,  and  who  appears  to  have 
be^  a  diligent,  upri^t^  and  coDaoientioiis  man» 
but  ill  recompensed  ij  the  Court  for  hia  honest 
publio  services, — ^the  mother  of  Philip,  the  high- 
spirited  daughter  of  ambitious  andrash  Northum- 
berland (the  same  whose  unfortunate  attempt 
was  so  fatal  to  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey),  and  sister 
of  the  questionable  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,-«-^e  pride  and  stay  of  their 
house,  the  dutiful  and  acoompUshed  Philip,  who 
is  ready  with  tongue,  pen,  and  sword,  to  protect 
the  revered  old  age  of  hia  fiithec  fiooi  the 


slanders  and  inseioiee  of  the  eoiuiierB,-^hii 
younger  Iwother  Bobert,  who  is  tcaveUing  in 
Germany,  under  the  guidance  of  tho  eminent 
divine,  Hubert  Lsngnet^  who  hftd  also  been 
tutor  to  Phil^),  and  oontinued  to  oorceepond  with 
him, — ^his  sister  Mary,  who  mamed'the  lad  d 
Pembroke^  and  waa  celebrated  aa  ''fiwr,  and 
good,  and  learned''  by  the  judgfueait  of  Bern 
Jonson, — with  all  these  aquald^  and  iotdli^e^ 
persons  we  are  made  intimatdy  afi^juaifrted,  if 
we  read  their  abundant,  sHaoeve,  and  Inendlj 
letters  to  eaoh  other,  and  to  those  ^th  when 
they  had  to  do.  We  cwk  see  Ibat  Philip  ^ms 
one  of  those  reallygood  felloiMlrliO>:im  Hm 
confidnioe  and  aflution  alike  xtf  <dd  audi  yniMig 
While  Ua  firither  lia  wrilingi  to  'ttui  Wl  iJMmk 
*'  Imitate  four iloirin§  brelber^rh^/i^  iH»eimwt 
ment  of  our  agoi  the  Very  fortttilaty  thfrfr^ll-MJlr 
disposed  youngf^mtlemfiii  of imu^  Gomt^^^d^m 
their  manners  and  Ufot»yr  in*  tfirtlhfi  I^PMlut 
without  flattery  of  him^^br^of  mififitf.i»i}¥^ 
the  most  rare  virtaes'thai.  vrh^i  |»9fl4  ifL'poj 
man,"  Philip  ia  aleo  irrifiift^//t«i>tba  bffjfiimmt 
brotherly  ktteiB,  ^endingy  httur)«i(iifi||Ut0%i^ 
promising  to  coatxhia  ifiithstf  t  a|Klr  i^P^iftrii 
loiger  aUewanoe,  and  ptoyftijayjiwifflfaaoaP 
sorts  of  useftd  advioe  aboatlthei^tii^iff  hjajgaf 

exercise,  and  abmH^  fitdin^  Ui  W'V^^ 
best  company.  Indeed^  tt^erflnoii^iEMOpllijo^ 
approach  Ph^  Sidney,  .th»mo»»iwriiaaWftitoi 
he  appear*  •       » ^  *  io;q  Tji>r>  uokI 

Hiskvea,  his  marriage^  and  his  ^SkoAi^m^ 
I^oymenta  require  a  brief  MtiQtt#vnfvrh|lfltftf 
whom  he  wooed  fiir  eereoalcyeaiii^andT^bMB 
the  ''  Stella"  of  hna  wanaa  andr  i»d€gf^afmm0^ 
the  original,  some  think,  of  'fPkiklBtefiU:ii)i9» 
did  not  become  hia  wifer  wtf  floMw  mCilKk^, 
but  Sidney's  x>atrimony  luid  fcesn;  Mjiitainwl  Sf 
his  fhther^s  attention  to  Ua  ofioial^Bifeiil^slnd 
her  friends  probably  thoUgfal^  she  mMmtim^ 
better  matcm  by  beeomiag;  IiaJb^oSiohi  x^ia^ 
Philip  hiouelf  then  mained  4i»  duggj^nRrdtf 
Walring^am,  the  Seon&tary  laf  8MB^^^tmimm 
left,  by  his  death,  a  cMldteas  wjdo1^  «ndvcfll9^ 
wards  was  united  to  the  IsuddeaadSsil  afJBaiaf. 
When  only  twenty-two  jwm  .al-^ffkitmtm 
finishing  his  stndiss  at  Ozfood^'  aMrtnattiffjIiia 


foreign  tonr,  Sidney  ims  'm^  tetT«>tNM)r^ 
convey  a  message  e£  condelenee;ftpa»{e^  Qmtt 
upon  the  death  t^tttte  BnpffarlUfaafmiliill  Im 
the  fioUowing  year,  he.  tnga«id  thMotrf^iiiiii 
estsent  of  Don  John. of  Awtrfa> i^(a>i^u4»e 
fifth's  aUe  niid<«Bemtio«asii,  viko^ml^iMMT 
Gi  the  Netherlands  ^m  Bidilejf  rtiMeUad^iiipi 
way.  In  Italy,  hemet  the  poet  T^fiO^ii  ^iBwm, 
hewitnessed  themassaare  of  StBaHbDlo^Mi^*^ 
saved  hialifft  by  taking  raftige  at  theJMMHif  t^ 
English  ambassador.  He  mtgbt^.  itett'  nlaaiwe 
that  detseUtiKMI  of  the  Frsooh  eoiarty  mmXk^s 
of  theoruehy  of  the  Papists,  whkblsdliliiialo 
address  to  Eliaabeth^  in  U79^.a  hold»  ttw^li 
respectful  piotest  against  her  piopsani  «Mtoi- 
monial  allianoe  wilibtbe.I>u)tt^«A]^im».ii.iliia 
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WBfftfae  one  greftt  poHlidal  perlbrniftiioe  of  Sir 
Fhilip  Sidney ;  and  "We  bdiere  the  letter  strength- 
ened fhe  handd  of  fi^  Majeet/e  adviaen^  who 
had  great  diAeolty^  that  onee,  ini  dii»tiading  her 
from  the  rokiotta  todiboliah  aot  which  ttiere  is 
ho  doubt  fihe  intended  to  oMnndt    It  needed 
Mme  oeurage  for  Sidney  to  vemoiiatrate,  in  Boch 
terns,  with  a  woman  and  Queen  of  her  temper, 
against  Ihe^^odibae  marriage  with  a  stranger,  a 
Vrenohmatt,  and  a  Papist,  the  eon  of  a  Jesebel  of 
ear  ag*;'  whoee  brother  made  oblation  of  his 
e>imsi8iter^smartiage,'the  eader  to  mi^e  mas- 
vattree^'oiir'^rethToii  in  bislief;  whofaimBetf, 
hayiAg'  fate'  liberty  and  principal  estate  by  the 
•Hngtieiiote'  meahe,  did  utterly  spoil  them  widi 
^aiMl  ieworA."    ]^  wosr'bvt  a  letter,  yet  it 
-Med'W  DemHhc^  libesrtiai'Df  England,  and  no 
^M^K^i'teto'^at  iSHaiibetii's  Obort  would  have 
«{kil[eid)otit^e(y  fioblj^^,  poor'Stnbbs^  of  ^Linooln'B- 
^V^^  bieteH  (^p]^  ibif  writing  to  the  same 
|«f^.."^l2)WtVeiy  tin^^  . 
X ''TlM  QMMeti  Lad  a  dKnoriamiating  eye  for  sneh 
^Mintnak  ^^VJkitth  Sidney  poeaBSsed,  but  we 
4ftlie^  itolieird^Tyeaimm'  Ceoil,  who  hated  Sir 
'Thflip^mhb^  th^  Sari  of  Leicester,  secretly 
^k^Hif9^  keep*  hchii  out  c^  the  way  of  promo- 
Ih^  •  Cli«M  'iB«  letter  of  Sir  Philip's  to  the 
^gretttiMliiisWi  iHldiig  isr  an  ^'office  of  ord- 
iilzieb^'  iMXt  tiM  tet^  is,  tliat  Sir  Philip  only 
'^yJkt^poHkot  eafftoyment  •  when   his   nnole 
^LcHOMisT'  ieonitiofied   th^  department     When 
Leicester  got  the  command  of  the  small  army 
Wideb  WAS  ^nt'to  relierv^  the  Netherlands,  Sir 
^hbipi  i^accompanied   Urn   as  general   of  the 
4a«Milry^i'«nd  was  nominated  the  Governor  of 
^WfaMmg^    it'  is  a  pity  that  he  was  ever  con- 
<«teed<ifi  thai  iU-condnoted  and  nnfortnnate  ex- 
•{Mlitibttt  ''Had  her  gone  to  America  with  Drake, 
ytk  he  wiadied  to  do  in  the  prenous  summer,  we 
^gh%')uU^e'fleen  a  maritime  adventurer,  what 
«(^^Mier  eiil!i  ^a  sb^herd  of  the  ocean,"  more 
}^Te  tfiid^  holder  in  hk  aims  than  Baleigh,  and  a 
^fcuiidelp^of  new  states  more  wise  and  farseeing 
^^Ihaa  i«he  iielbnlets  of  Virginia.    If  Sir  Philip 
Sfiittf^'had'taken  the  lead  in  American  enter- 
^prisd^  teigbtnot  Us  generous  seal  have  checked 
'al^'thO'  beginning  that  Hatal  system  of  negro 
^alaMTf 'Wtuohwas  then  commenced  by  English 
"^ptalnB/  and  wlueh  is  now  the  almost  hopeless 
<mi^  4f  tfaetttmsadaitttio  world? 
''i  Bat^ifwis  fdot  to  be.    Xhe  world  was  begin- 
^"fiing  td'^petl  iefyn  him;  and  he  longed  for  a 
"'^oMif'ikid  «f  action,  sick  of  the  intrigQes  and 
XjMoiiBiiMf^  the  wemaca'^gioverned  Court.    Eliza- 
'^bkht^m^tald'not let  him  sail  westward  ho;  she 
.H^ouldr  not  let  hrm  aeceptthe  offered  crown  of 
^Bolfln^  lArhbsh  knight  have  realised  his  dreams 
6f  lehivalfy.    It  wsato  little  avail  that  he  sur- 
('ptisiiA  the  garriaon  of  Axil,  and  saved  the  army 
4r6WL  disaiter  at  Chravelines;    The  Dutch  war, 
'>olhr«s*Jieioeetai^8  expedition  took  part  in  it, 
'Waa'butan  ingloribaa  and  unprofitable  affair. 
Oar  ^nJkfw  of  hmghthood  and  c^irtesy,  poet  and 
scholar  s»  2^  waa^  statesman  and  great  man  as 


he^  mint  hsve  beoome  if  iongev  he  had  been 
spared,  perished  by  a  bhnd  bullet  in  tiie  petty 
skiimkh  of  Zutphen,  giving  us,  while  they  bore 
him  wounded  to  his  tent,  a  touching  and  well- 
khown  instance  of  generous  self-denial ;  and  left 
the  moumfhl  remembrance  of  his  virtues  to  be 
preserved  in  many  a  fond  elegy,  and  to  form  the 
proverbial  standard  of  the  character  of  an  Eng- 
Ush  gentleman*  What  must  hims^  have  been, 
when  other  exoellent  persons  were  chiefly  accre- 
dited by  their  having  been  associated  with  him 
when  idive;  so  that  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
who  survived  hun  mora  than  thirty  years,  clever 
woman  and  authoress  as  die  was,  is  firstly  men- 
tioned in  Jonson's  epitaph  as  **  Sidney's  sister;" 
and  so  Uiat  Fulke  Qreville,  his  ooUege  companion 
at  Oxford,  chose  to  be  described,  upon  his  own 
tomb,  as  ''the  Mend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney?" 
What  extremity  and  excess  of  praise  is  lavifuied 
upon  him,  in  the  collection  of  elegiac  poems 
entitled  "  Astrophel,"  to  vHiich  Edmund  Spenser 
was  a  chief  contributor !  How  they  dwell  upon 
the  worth  of  the  dead,  his  kind  and  Hberal  hearty 
his  spotless  faith  and  honour,  his  wit  of  dear  and 
high  conceit,  and  upon 

A  flweet  atttactive  kind  of  grtcfl^ 
A  ftiU  aMonnoe  giTen  hj  looka, 
Continiial  oomfort  in  bis  fao^ 

whidi  made  his  oonversation,  as  they  fondly 
declare,  a  very  pleasure  of  Paradise ! 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Edmund 
Spenser  aa  one  of  his  most  attached  and  grateful 
friends.  We  joined  them  in  the  title  of  this 
essay,  because  they  would  not  be  separated ;  but 
Spenser,  a  greater  poet,  though  a  lees  briliiant 
man,  will  have  a  paper  to  himself  next  month. 
Bom  in  East  Smithed,  and  probably  the  son  of 
a  middle*class  London  fsmily,  the  poet,  who 
was  a  year  older  than  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  did  not 
become  acquainted  with  him  until  afber  having 
gone  through  his  education  at  Cambridge,  while 
Sidney  was  at  Oxli(»rd,'and  after  several  years  of 
his  youth  being  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
tutor's  liiSs  in  Yorkshire,  while  the  fortune  and 
rank  of  Sidney  enabled  him  to  see  the  great 
world  of  European  society.  But  it  was  a  Irappy 
thing  for  Spenser  and  for  us,  that  he  had  formeo, 
whiUt  at  Cambridge,  a  friendship  with  the 
kamed,  though  whimsical,  Master  Gabriel 
Harvey ;  who,  being  an  oracle  in  literature,  and 
able  to  make  the  young  poet's  reputation,  in- 
vited him  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
kind  presence  of  Sidney.  It  appears  (hat 
Spenser  was  taken  home  to  Penshurst,  and  found 
the  dimate  of  those  ''  dales  of  Kent"  so  much 
more  congenial  to  his  muse,  than  that  of  his 
northern  location,  as  to  induce  him  to  remain 
with  the  Sidneys,  at  least  long  enough  to  com- 
pose his  "Shepherd's  Calendar,"  which,  in  just 
requital  of  such  hospitality,  he  dedicated  mo- 
destly to  the  man  who  could  fear  no  literary 
competitor,  because  he  wrote  the  "  Arcadia"  only 
to  please  his  sister,  printed  nothing,  and  cared 
for  no  literary  renown.     Thus  says  Edmund 
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Spenser,  therefore,  latmehing  bis  first  p6etical 
venture  into  the  ocean  of  publicity  :— 

Go^  Uttle  Book  I  thyself  preient» 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unlLent^ 
To  him  that  is  the  president 
Of  nohleness  and  chiTiiIry. 
And  if  that  Eniry  hark  at  thee — 
As  sore  it  will — ^for  sncoonr  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing, 
And,  asked  who  thee  forth  did  hring, 
A  shepherd  swun,  say,  did  thee  sing. 
All  as  his  straying  flo<^  he  fed; 
And  when  his  honour  has  thee  read, 
CraTe  pardon  fbr  thy  hardlhed; 


And  when  tfaon  art  past  jeopardy. 
Come  tell  me  what  was  ssad  of  me^ 
And  I  will  send  mora  sAer  thee. 

What  mord  he  did  send  after  this,  and  wbat 
■ortof  a  person  and  anthor  this  youog  frof^ 
of  Sir  Philip's  was,  and  how  he  was  concsemd 
in  certain  of  the  events  we  hove  dhufed  to, 'witk 
some  notices  of  a  very  important  peitK>nage,  ^ 
Philip's  maternal  nnde,  the  £ari  of  LetoAer; 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  EdnoiMl 
Spenser^B  fortune  and  husiness  in  this  tronbleo 
some  world,  we  shall  endeayovr  to  desoibe  k 
our  next 
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Thk  system  of  promotion  by  purchase,  which 
obtains  in  the  army,  degrades  the  material  of 
the  ranks,  stupefies  the  officers,  and  places  the 
higher  posts  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rich. 
For  good  and  intelligent  men  will  not  become 
common  soldiers,  except  at  the  last  extremity, 
as  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  rising  in  the 
service:  officers,  whatever  talent  they  may 
possess,  are  checked  and  benumbed  because  pro- 
motion is  a  mere  matter  of  money,  not  of  merit; 
and  none  but  those  who  are  very  wealthy  can 
afibrd  to  sacrifice  the  price  of  dl  their  com- 
missions, as  they  must,  to  step  from  the  rank  of 
colonel  to  that  of  general.  The  system  is,  how- 
ever, doomed ;  and  though  it  may  linger  a  little 
longer,  on  the  plea  that  it  exists,  or  that  it  has 
become  expedient,  it  will  be  swept  away  with 
the  rotten  boroughs,  Slavery,  and  Protection,  be- 
cause, like  those  things,  it  is  opposed  to  common 
sense,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  But 
if  the  choice  lay  between  promotion  by  purchase, 
and  by  favour,  as  in  the  Royal  Navy,  we  should 
pronounce  against  any  change.  There  is,  after 
all,  some  touch  of  fairness  in  the  'purchasing 
system;  for  if  a  man  has  the  money,  and  is 
ready  to  pay  the  price  not  fixed  by  law,  but, 
•ontrary  to  it,  by  custom,  he  must  reach  the  top 
of  the  tree  in  course  of  time.  Admit  the  aristo- 
cratic canon  that  the  army  is  no  place  for  poor 
men,  and  there  is  still  less  objection  to  promo- 
tion by  purchase.  But  money  itself  is  powerless 
in  the  navy,  the  service  being  one  great  job.  A 
man  may  be  as  rich  as  a  South  Sea  dream,  but 
unless  he  has  "friends"  in  the  official  sense  of 
the  word,  he  will  get  neither  promotion  nor 
appointment  in  the  Eoyal  fleet. 

We  are  going  to  teU  an  " ower  true  tale"  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  body  of  naval 
officers  in  our  day.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
gallant  Captain  Blazer  has  been  oxtered  to  com- 
mission H.M.S.  Terrtyic.  How  Captain  Blazer 
got  his  appointment  remains  to  be  seen  here- 
after; we  shall  introduce  him  at  the  period 
when  he  has  received  the  official  notice  of  his 


appointment.    Through  the  conaplfcily  of  somK 
hungry  door-keeper  with  someHmpUd^t  d'qg  ot 
a  reporter.  Captain  Blazer's  good  fortune  Uftltli- 
with  announced  in  the  na^  news;  dUd/ while 
this  brings  him  much  honour,  it  also  hntp  hitti 
a  world  of  annoyance.    For,  by  thd  v«y  nflAl 
post,  and  by  post  after  post,  ooiues  a  shower  olf 
letters  from  lieutenants  and  from  masters,  mlkiD| 
for  his  interest  in  getting  employment  oft  N»w 
the  Terrific ;  some  on  the  ground  that  tlh«y  tst^ 
already  served  under  hini,  and  others  b^H^li^ 
served  under  them  before  he  got  his  prokiT^tiotL; 
some  on  the  score  that  they  are  smaft'offiteK 
and  others  on  the  strength  of  an  after-^ntler 
acquaintance ; — in  shorty  he  is  assailed  on  A 
pretences  which  can  be  invented  by  desjudriUft; 
hopeless  men.    For  the  present,  liowever,  t^ 
shall  pass  these  by,  to  inUt)duce  that  more  in- 
teresting class  from  which  the  oldstertHtlttirRny 
spring — the   young  Nelsons— or,   as  ^ey  tre 
called  on  board  ship,  "the sucking  bete.|*  TW 
gallant  Blazer  is  allowed  to  nominate  oDeci' 
two  youngsters,  accoiding  to  the  rat^of  hil  ship; 
but  he  ought  to  have  two  or  t&ree  htmdi^ 
nominations  to  supply  the  demands  of  die  papas 
and  mamitaas  of  &e  Oeotgies  and  Willies  who 
want  to  be  made  midshipmen,  and  have'  a  Bwoid 
and  wear  a  cocked  hat,  as  we  see  in  pictnit«, 
but  very  rarely  on  boaid  ship ;  for  the  fact  is, 
if  there  is  one  "sky-scraper"  !ii  )s  taidAi^- 
men's  mess,  it  is  conside^  qtiito  en6ug^  to 
serve  the  turn  of  every  member  of  it    The 
gallant  Blazer,  too,  probably  gets  a  hint  firoib 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty'  tliat  he  ib-^ 
as  well  give  his  nomination  to  So-and-iW«  son; 
and  he  sometimes  gets  out  of  the  diffieuify  fl^xt 
way — "Very  happy  to  oblige,  bxrt'  very  eony 
to  say  the  Admiralty,"  &c.,  ftfc.,  Ac.     ^Tiat- 
ever  he  does,  the  gallant  Blazer  pleases  erne 
person  only,  and  foifeits  Ms  character  with  a 
score  of  others.    Then,  too,  he  is  beset  by  the 
humbler  sort  of  people — ^tradesmen,  and  Rirl» 
like — who  come,  hat  in  hand,  begging  him  tn 
appoint  their  sons  asnstant  tlerka  and  masterl; 
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fiasiBtants ;  and  sometimeB  the  throng  is  swelled 
hy  poor  Heuteoants,  who  lament  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  put  their  children  into  their  own 
liBe.  Captain  Blazer,  we  need  scarcdy  add, 
makes  short  work  of  these  small  people. 

Well,  Willie  is  i^pointed  to  the  Terrijie^  either 
fhxoagh  the  good  nature  of  the  captain,  or  hy 
thd  Admiralty ;  and  after  his  Mends  have  been 
hombtigged  into  an  outfit  of  clothes,  often 
enough  to  last  him  until  he  reaches  middle  age, 
he  joins  the  Terrific,  which  has  been  simulta^ 
iieously  fitting  out.  The  reader  has,  doubtless, 
seen  the  dismantled  men^-o'^war  lying  at  Chat- 
ham, Sheemess,  or  Portsmouth;  the  Terrific 
is  one  of  these,  and  this  is  the  process  of  putting 
her  in  commission.  An  officer  whom  Captain 
Blaser  has  selected  goes  on  board  and  reads  his 
commission  on  the  quarter-deck  to  a  few  seamen 
collected -expressly  to  assist  at  the  ceremony; 
the  ''pennant"  is  then  run  up  to  the  mast-head 
it  she  has  any,  or  to  the  stem  flag-staff  if  she 
has  none:  tihe  Terrific  is  thus  formally  and 
legally  commissioned,  and  is  now  on  acti7e  ser- 
Tico.  Then  a  party  of  marines  are  sent  on  board, 
and  after  they  haye  done  the  pulling  and  haul- 
mg,^  the  drudgery  and  dirty  work,  the  seamen 
hegin  to  enter,  and  the  rigging  is  set  up.  In 
due  time  the  gallant  Captain  Blazer  comes  on 
board  in  full  is,  orders  the  hands  to  be  turned 
up,  and  reads  nis  commission ;  and  sometimes, 
too,  he  makes  a  bit  of  a  speech,  to  let  the  ship's 
eomijany  know  what  they  have  to  expect. 
Willie  has  probably  arrived  before  his  gdlant 
commander,  fbr  nothing  can  restrain  the  im- 
patience of  a  green  midshipman  to  go  on  duty, 
and  he  has  been  introduced  to  his  messmates. 
These  are  the  second  master,  the  assistant-sur- 
geon, the  mates,  the  midshipmen,  the  master's 
assistants,  and  the  clerks,  some  of  them  men, 
some  boys.  They  are  all  crammed  together 
in  one  berth,  often  a  mere  cupboard,  so 
small  that  the  president,  upon  any  sudden 
eall  of  duty,  can  only  get  out  by  crawl- 
ing on  his  hands  and  knees  on  the  top  of 
ihe  table.  The  game  which  follows  on  such  an 
occasion  need  not  be  described.  The  first  thing 
done  in  this  republic  is  to  form  a  mess,  of  which 
the  assistant-surgeon  is  generally  chosen  caterer, 
because  he  has  &e  most  time  on  his  hands,  or 
the  second  master,  or  the  derk,  if  he  is  a  handy 
fellow,  and  has  had  experience  in  marketing; 
and  here  it  may  be  stated  that  Willie  does  not 
live  on  his  pay.  The  Admiralty  regulations,  it 
is  truoi  dedare  that  a  midshipman  shall  not 
Spend  more  than  thirty  shillings  a-month  for  his 
taeas,  and  this  he  might  do,  with  something  to 
spare,  out  of  his  modest  pay ;  but  Captain  Blazer 
likes  to  have  lads  of  spirit  about  him,  and  there- 
fore stipulates  with  papa  that  he  shall  allow 
Willie  not  less  than  thirty  pounds,  and  some- 
times even  as  much  as  fifty  pounds,  a-year,  to 
keep  up  the  credit  of  the  ship.  Some  poor 
fellows,  who  have  no  wealthy  friends,  or  who 
have  overrun  the  constable,  do  occasionally  con- 


trive to  live  on  their  pay  by  messing  with  the 
boatswain  or  gunner ;  but  certainly  they  cannot 
do  so  in  the  midshipmen's  mess,  where  wine  is 
drank  every  day,  and  spicy  dinner-parties  are 
occasionally  given.  The  fi»t  thing  that  Willie 
buys,  following  the  general  example,  is  a  pipe — 
nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Meerschaum  will 
suit  him — ^and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  Cavendish 
for  convenience  of  chewing  and  carrying  about, 
"  Kigger-head  "  finr  a  good  hot,  dioking  doud ; 
and,  when  the  question  of  a  <<  Wine  Fimd"  is 
put  on  the  mess,  Willie  is  the  first  to  shout 
''  Aye,"  to  show  that  he  is  a  man  and  not  a  poor 
shabby  fellow.  In  due  time  the  master  is 
ordered  to  draw  his  cherts,  and  these  indicate 
the  destination  of  the  ship.  When  the  Terrific 
is  reported  to  be  ''  ship-shape  and  Brister 
fashion,"  the  sailing  orders  are  sent  on  board, 
the  ship  goes  to  sea,  and  Willie  is  soon  initiated 
in  a  course  of  life  pi^Uy  described  in  the  nautical 
axiom,  ''  He  who  goes  to  sea  for  pleasure  ought 
to  go  to  the  Devil  for  pastime."  For,  at  best,  a 
ship  is  only  a  fioating  prison,  sometimes  a  long 
coffin :  the  mad  freaks  which  sailors  play  when 
they  land,  is  proof  that  they  regard  going  on 
shore  as  a  kind  of  gaol  delivery.  Willie  at 
first  setting  out  is  temporarily  sea-sick,  and  then 
he  becomes  permanently  sick  of  the  sea.  The  truth 
is,  Willie  soon  discovers  reasons  plentiful  asblack- 
berries  for  thinking  less  highly  of  sailors  than 
people  do  on  shore.  We  talk  of  the  **  joUv  Jack 
Tar,"  and  "our  gallant  blue  jackets,"  anddlthat; 
but  whatever  they  may  be  on  land,  it  is  quite 
"  another  guess  sort  of  matter"  on  board.  Cap- 
tains are  little  kings,  and  they  will  have  their 
own  way,  sometimes  even  to  the  buttoning  of  a 
lieutenant's  coat;  and  lieutenants  chafe  under 
the  discipline  as  horses  champ  the  bit ;  while, 
between  the  two,  the  youngsters  are  sure  to  get 
"more  kicks  than  coppers."  Willie  learns 
something  of  the  rough  side  of  life,  something  of 
its  selfishness,  discontents,  overreaching,  brutish- 
ness,  and  he  loses  his  relish  for  the  sea,  "  tho 
bold,  the  free,  the  open  sea,"  which  cockneys 
and  countrymen  alike  sing  about  so  enthusiasti- 
cally, just  because  they  know  no  better.  Willie 
is,  however,  "  in  it,"  and  he  supposes  that  he 
must  stick  to  it ;  and  he  learns  a  thing  or  two 
— as,  for  instance,  to  circumvent  prigging  by 
slyly  running  a  piece  of  worsted  through  his 
soap ;  to  compound  odd  jokes ;  and,  above  all,  to 
growl  and  grumble ;  for,  next  to  pigs,  sailors 
are  the  greatest  grumblers  alive.  To  hear  a 
regular  good  growl,  "full  of  strange  oaths," 
there  is  no  place  like  the  deck  of  a  man-o'-war. 
For  six  years  Willie  is  bundled  from  ship  to 
ship  by  the  Admiralty,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  is  a  mate,  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  And  now  comes  the  tug  of 
war. 

As  a  general  rule,  mates  are  not  known  at 
the  Admiralty.  "  My  Lords"  do  not  often  re- 
ceive these  small  fry  at  their  levees ;  and  be- 
sides, they  are  kept  at  sea,  as  they  do  the  duty 
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6f  lietiteiiants  ^thotit  feeeiving  lihe  pay.  Hie 
game  of  "Willie,  the  mate,  is,  then,  to  mfiJce  him- 
self known  at  Whitehall,  by  some  means  er 
other;  and  this  maybe  done  throogh  Captain 
Blazer,  if  he  is  good^natnred,  and  has  any  inte- 
rest ;  or  through  some  ftiend  who  has  a  friend  at 
the  Admiralty;  or,  best  of  all,  through  the 
member  o(  Parliament  for  whom  Willie's  papa 
votes.  If  Willie  cannot  veach  the  Admiralty  by 
any  of  these  ayennes,  God  help  him !  nothing 
else  can,  bnt  death  or  luck.  If  he  gets  into  an 
admiral's  ship,  abroad,  he  may  get  a  death-va- 
cancy or  an  acting  order ;  or  if  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  get  wounded  in  a  fight  with  a  slaver 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  with  pirates  in  China 
or  elsewhere,  and  really  does  something  dashing, 
he  is  pretty  snre  of  his  "  swabs"— ^\tf.,  epaulettes. 

We  will  suppose  that  Willie  has  got  his  first 
commission  by  hook  or  by  crook.  He  is  now 
one  of  nearly  three  thousand  lieutenants,  and 
he  may  count  himself  lucky  if  he  is  not  put 
upon  half-pay.  The  chances  of  an  appointment 
are  100  to  1  against  him,  fi>r  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  100  to  1  in  favour  of  the 
"  favourites  of  fortune,"  of  whom  more  anon. 
Tet  Lieutenant  William  is  now  recognised  at 
the  Admiralty;  he  may  write  te  My  Lords  to 
solicit  employment ;  he  may  attend  tiieir  levees 
'at  Whitehall,  or  at  the  dockyards,  when  they 
are  on  their  annual  tour  of  inspection,  or,  as 
they  say  amongst  themselves,  "out  for  their 
holiday  cruise,'"  and,  of  course,  Lieutenant 
William  does  these  things,  if  he  is  a  pushing 
fbllow,  and  wants  to  get  on.  But  if  he  is 
thoroughly  alive  to  his  own  welflsffe,  he  will 
make  interest  with  some  naval  man  who  has 
interest,  or  even  take  a  house  in  a  naval  borough, 
as  its  members,  by  Treasury  rule,  may  always 
have  a  hand  in  the  distribution  of  naval  pa- 
tronage. If,  by  the  first  plan,  he  can  manage 
to  get  appointed  fiag-Ueutenant  to  an  admiral, 
he  is  sure  of  his  promotion  at  the  end  of  three 
or  five  years,  with  no  thanks  to  the  Admiralty. 
For,  by  the  etiquette  of  the  service,  when  an 
admiral  strikes'  his  flag,  and  goes  on  half-pay, 
his  flag-lieutenant  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  in  celebration  of  the  event. 

We  will  suppose,  again,  that  Lieutenant 
William  has  been  lucky  enough  to  become  a 
**  haul-down  commander,"  or,  at  all  events,  has 
obtained  this  other  step.  Success  makes  him 
bold;  and  if  he  is  ambitious  of  greater  things 
he  "  works  the  oracle"  incessantly.  He  kicks 
his  heels  about  Whitehall  more  assiduously  than 
ever ;  he  comes  out  a  strong  politician  at  home, 
taking  core,  with  some  inconsistency  occa- 
sionally, to  be  always  on  the  government  side. 
When  he  is  caftvassed  for  his  vote  he  talks  of  his 
grievances ;  and  he  keeps  up  a  constant  fire  of 
letters  against  My  Lords,  demanding  employ- 
ment. The  truth  is,  he  has  found  out  that  the 
Admiralty  as  often  confer  an  appointment  to  get 
rid  of  a  troublesome  fellow  as  to  reward  merit. 
An  officer  once  told  us  that  he  occupied  him- 


self on  wet  davs  in  irritiag  vbuUM  l0tteEi,«oA 
of  which  he  filled  up,  and  sent  regoiaily  eveiy 
week  to  the  Admiralty,  tmtil  at  last  he  wis 
appointed  to  a  i&ne  brig.  And  raaUy  tlm  is  the 
only  resource  left  to  men  idio  mce  frieBdlesa. 
Captain  Hall—"  Nemesis  Hall,"  as  he  isealled-- 
is  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  maritarioas 
officers  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  a  man  who  his 
eamed  higher  distinction  than  he  wko  took 
the  first  iron  steamer  to  China  and  oommflnded 
her  during  the  war;  and  no  man  has  been  a 
better  Mend  to  htmiasity  than  ike  erigiaatar 
of  the  Bailors'  Homes.  Yet,  when  the  gmt 
Baltic  Fleet  wns  fitted  out,  tibn  tried  sHeain 
officer  was  never  thotight  of ;  and  w)>eii  be  voi- 
tured  to  ask  for  employnienty  %ir  James  IStahaai 
could  offer  him  nothing  better  ttatn  tliei  ofimmanri 
of  a  crazy,  broken-doWn steamer,! a meteoock- 
boati  in  which  fsw  men  but  Nemosis  Hall  ivqnJd 
have  ventured  to  sea,  and  oeitssidy  none  kutiie 
would  have  atteeked  Bomafsaad.  ' 

Commander  William  is  «t  laSta^OafiiaiB,  aat 
merely  by  courtesy,  but^  captain  in  fiaafe;  ha  as 
"  posted/'  as  they  still  say,  though  po«t-nnk  jb) 
longer  exists  in  the  navy.  Thp  crowlmg  ksst 
in  the  race  of  promotion  hn$,  ho>fr0ver^:y^  to  be 
won,  and  the  paoe  beooBaes  killinig.'  If  Gapton 
William  can  only  oontrtve  to  got  a  aMp^  and 
thus  be  able  to  reckon  five  years'  aaa  ^rraee  aa^a 
captain,  he  must  become  an  admiral  by  aeoiiofi^, 
if  he  lives  long  enough,  and  he  wiU  be  eligible 
for  all  the  good  thmgs  raeferved'flbr  the  oaaal 
aristocracy — ^fleets»  dockyards,  vietualling  offiev, 
and  so  forth.  But  if  he  d<>es>  not  ||at  a  akip^ 
and  make  up  his  sea  time,  why,  wben  bit  teaches 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  he  wUl  be  put  umi  the 
retired  list,  or,  in  point  of  fiM>t,  be  put  6ci'of  tlie 
navy,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  the  lowest  ebas 
of  admirals.  To  avoid  1^  iimbOy  the  phais 
still,  as  a  lucky  officer  once  to^  «%•  '<  Wnte, 
write,  write — bother,  boilier,  bother— wnte 
and  bother,  Sir,  till  you  get  something*;''  nod 
certainly  his  career  was  a  signld  prCNii  af  the 
efficacy  of  his  taoldos.  For,  tboagh  he  was  a 
man  without  any  great  standing  or  talent,  and 
with  the  teputetion  of  being  a  madman,  be^t 
a  succession  of  good  things^  for  ten  .  wbole 
years,  though  one  of  his  ships  wae  sent  borne 
unfit  for  service  at  a  moment  wben  every  gun 
was  wanted,  and  another  went  aahora  in 
working  out  of  port :  he  died  in  bameasi  and 
an  admiral ;  wlule  his  iH^tber,  who  ni^tber 
wrote  nor  bothered,  is  a  lieutenant  to^  this  dMr. 
But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  tbat  aasal 
officers  rise  to  the  rank  of  poet-Da{it«bi  with 
hop,  step,  and  jump,  ae  they  naxf  appear 
to  do  here,  to  suit  the  eme^enmea  of  onr 
limited  space.  Thirty  years  has  Willie  apeDt^ 
probably,  in  aecompUshing  it,  and  at  least 
one-third  of  his  time  has  been  posMd  aibote. 
on  half-pay.  He  is  no  longer  a  smart  yoong 
fellow,  but  a  weather-beaten,  grey-headed  man. 
He  has,  perhaps,  a  large  finnily  about  biasy  who 
have  pinched  themselvee  while  be  was  ^  aea 
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io'kaBp  up  ft  ^onieel  eppewanoe,  and  square  off. 
hiB  ta&or'B  biUsy  and  to  entile  him  to  bear  his 
ahare  of  the  extrayagancies  into  which,  rioh 
oaptaina  sometimes  run  their  officers,  "  for  the 
honour  of  the  Bervioe,"  in  forei^  ports.  A 
lieutenaat'a  pay  is  only  jnst  enough  to  previde 
ix  hia  outfit  and  mess,  without  screwing ;  and 
«  commander,  in  actual  cononand  of  a  ship, 
eithe^  must  haye  some  other  source  of  income 
besidea  hia  pay,  or  run  in  debt  to  keep  up  his 
rank.  Eten  a  captain  has  a  hard  push  for  it, 
what  with  dinner-parties  and  other  outgoings. 
Many  offioem  neyer  get  beyond  the  rank  of 
lieutenim/fc»  aod  a;ra  only  too  happy,  when  old 
age  ia  cceeping  on  them,  to  be  allowed  to  quit 
ikewct^Q  list. with  the  rank  of  retired  com- 
.mandac^  ifitfemng  eight  or  nine  shillings  arday, 
and  lodcing  forward  4x)  half-a'^uinea — ti^r  only 
ihopeir-iH&r^  doing,  nothing,  because  the  Admiralty 
ihasidebaned  them  from  doizkg  anything.  Some 
captains  fight  against  timie  untU  they  find  them- 
lad^cB-.at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  are  pushed 
aside  into  the  .retired  list  of  "  yellow  admirals,'' 
beoBQaetbe|7<  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  em- 
u^pk^Tn^ant/a^  captains;  while  others,  assuming 
>that  ther^  ia.mo  hope  of  employment  for  them, 
.letdre  before  iheir  time,  and  reoaiye  the  pay  and 
iiiieof -admioala  for  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
'the  hu^  ones^.  who  are  pushing  on  at  top 
ipesd. 

flnehia  £he  career  of  friendless  officers-— of 
Afiae  who  have  fought  their  way  up,  and  those 
whoh^iw.fiuled  in  ttwe  struggle.  Now,  for  the 
^^isyouril^s  of  fortune,"  to  whom  we  have  in- 
-mdantally  aUud^.  We  will  take,  for  example, 
theiaojOL  of  a  gdeaA  politician;  and  let  us  say  of 
hioa  tW  he  ia  a  veiy  smart  officer,  of  whose 
energy  .and  daring  the  country  may  fitly  be 
pimid.  IBui  then  his  adyancement  would  have 
.been  equally  tapid  even  if  he  were  as  drunken, 
dirty,  unappro^ehable  for  the  odours  of  his 
.  per8on**^as  utterly  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
dentrol  of  a  littec  of  kittens,  much  more  with  the 
Uvei  of,  a  gallant  ci!iew  of  men — as  the  relative  of 
anotlier  great  politician  notoriously  was.  Well, 
our  hero  ia  appointed  to  a  noble  ship,  fitted  out 
for  a  pleaaantand  even  aristocratic  trip — perhaps, 
to  carry  ^ttt  or  bring  lu^me  a  Governor-General ; 
or  he  joina  an  admiral's  ship,  going  to  an  agree- 
able 6tation--4he  Mediterranean,  or  Pacific :  such 
''holear'  aa  the  West  Indies  and  ''the  Coast"  are 
oirefally  avoided ;  for  no  good  society  can  be  got 
iheia  In  three  years  he  is  generally  home 
again;  and  he  is  transferred  to  another  pleasant 
Bbip,  perhaps  a  steamer — ^for  steam  is  aU  the  go 
luxw ;  and  £f  he  is  abroad,  when  he  has  served 
long  enough  to  qualify  him  for  a  lieutenant's 
coouniision — that  is,  six  years — he  often  gets  it 
before  he  returns  home.  Our  new-fledged  lieu- 
tenant haanow  thechoice  of  every  road  toad vance- 
iitent.  If  he  chooses  to  study  steam  or  gunnery, 
bis  deaire  is  at  once  gratified,  and  he  is  sure  to  be 
praised  for  anything  he  may  do,  if  not  for  the 
^Uiga  which  he  does  not  do.    Then  he  goes  to 


sea  agaJBi.  and  punctually,  at  the  end  of  thiee 
yearsy  he  is  promoted  to  ue  rank  of  commander. 
Two  years'  sea  service  as  commander  are  quickly 
run  through,  and  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  he 
becomes  a  full-blown  captain.  So  much  for 
being  the  son  of  a  great  politician,  or  any  other 
great  man.  Why,  we  have  known  a  mate  of  five 
years'  standing  go  to  sea  with  a  boy  fourteen 
years  old ;  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the^  have 
been  shipmates  again — the  mate,  a  mate  still,  the 
cadet^  a  captain !  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  on 
board  ship  to  hear  a  stripling  in  his  first  uniform 
talk  about  what  he  will  do  '*  when  I  am  a  post- 
captain,"  having  been  told  by  papa  that  he  shall 
have  a  ship  in  &e  shortest  possible  time ;  nor  is 
it  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  needy  young  men, 
and  despairing  old  men,  currying  mvour  with 
one  of  these  boys  to  make  Mends  of  his  friends, 
or  in  the  idea  of  getting  employment  under  him 
when  he  is  posted,  l^epotism  is  not  quite  so 
bad  in  the  navy  just  now  as  it  has  been ;  because 
the  war  has  created  a  demand  for  officers.  But 
if  any  one  will  look  over  the  old  numbers  of  the 
JVary  Zisi,  he  will  see  that  employment  has  been 
monopolised  by  a  dozen  families  and  their  clans; 
and  we  predict  that  this  slate  of  things  will 
occur  again  whenever  the  wax  is  ended.  Some 
men  are  always  employed ;  many  never,  despite 
all  their  efforts  to  escape  the  popular  brevet  rank 
of  **  Queen's  hard  bai^ains."  tBy  the  way,  too, 
the  freaks  played  by  some  of  these  officers  with 
interest  are  both  ludicrous  and  frightful.  We 
know  one  gallant  captain,  the  cousin  of  a  great 
political  noble,  who  took  a  horse  to  sea  with  him, 
and  used  to  amuse  himself  by  riding  to  muster, 
and  by  getting  up  steeple-chases  on  deck.  We 
know  another  gallant  captain,  a  relative  of  another, 
though  smaller  political  noble,  who  was  a  very 
Bacchus— ^who  used  to  make  the  crew  drunk, 
every  man  Jack  of  them ;  and  on  one  occasion 
run  his  ship  some  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  her 
course.  "  He  is  a  good  fellow,"  said  one  of  the 
seamen,  **  but  we  shall  all  go  to  the  bottom  one  of 
these  days,  Sir."  As,  however,  the  jovial  com- 
mander had  good  fiiends,  the  Admiralty  did  not 
venture  to  supersede  him ;  but  there  are  more 
ways  of  "kniing  a  dog  than  hanging  him." 
They  harassed  hun,  and  bothered  him,  and 
knocked  him  about,  and  at  last  ousted  him  on  a 
technical   point;   thereby,  in  all  probability, 

saving  H.M.S. . 

We  repeat,  bad  as  the  system  of  promotion  is 
in  the  Army,  it  is  infinitely  worse  in  the  Navy. 
The  latter  service  is  a  hotbed  of  discontent ;  for 
those  who  do  not  get  on  complain  that  they  are 
ill-treated;  and  those  who  do,  catching  the  pre- 
vailing infection,  think  that  they  are  not  treated 
well  enough.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
Times  :— 

The  manner  in  which  naval  patronage  U  diatribated 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  the  justest  discontent.  It  is 
bard  that  erery  itep  ahoald  require  a  perpetual  solicita- 
tion of  poUtioal  friends,  and  tbat^  from  a  midahipman  to 
a  poat-captaiQ,  an  officer  sboold  be  compelled  to  beg  hia 
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way  fltep  by  step.  It  ii  hard  that  a  senriee  of  wfaidi 
Englaiia  ia  so  justly  proud  should  be,  perhaps  more  than 
anT  path  of  public  esoployment^  mixed  up  with  purely 
pditKsl  oonsideratioB8»  so  that  a  First  Lord  of  the  Ad* 
miralty  has  it  in  his  power  not  only  to  prevent  a  merito* 
nous  but  unfriended  officer  from  rising,  but  to  debar 
him  altogether  from  the  exercise  of  his  profesnon,  and 
then  poSsh  him  for  his  want  of  influence  by  depriying 


him  of  that  rank  and  positioa  which  tsnbrity  Hadf  would 
have  conferred  on  him.  It  is  sad  to  see  men  in  the  foil 
vigour  of  manhood,  in  the  heyday  of  their  hcidtli  and 
strength,  driven  tram,  active  service  to  dvil  Ufisb  and 
taught  to  feel  that  it  is  only  by  mixing  themsdves  up  in 
electioneering  broils  and  party  polities  that  they  csn 
hope  fat  a  return  to  the  dnties  of  their  profesaon. 
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Ths  late  accomplifilied  Justice  Talfomd,  in  his 
death,  bequeathed  a  sentiment  to  his  country 
which  will  be  often  remembered  with  feelings 
a^  melancholy  interest.  Strangely  impressire 
were  those  last  words  of  his — ^words  which  com- 
prehended the  experience  of  a  good  life,  and 
which  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  higher 
goodness  of  a  dawning  immortality  -*-  words 
which  come  to  us  with  a  threefold  recommen- 
dation :  they  were  the  dictate  of  a  heart  con- 
sistently generous;  they  were  emphasised  by 
the  energy  of  sudden  death,  and  ^ey  seem  te 
ring  with  the  music  of  a  mercifhl  and  holy 
world  to  come : — "  If  I  were  asked  what  is  the 
great  want  of  English  sodetv,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  the  mingling  of  class  with  class —  I  would 
say,  in  one  word,  that  that  want  is  the  want  of 


iTc  have  to  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  theme  from  which  the  force  of  habit,  the 
force  of  prejudice,  or  the  force  of  sincere  and 
clear  conviction  may,  in  many  cases,  perchance, 
lead  them  to  recoil.  A  few  words  in  vindication 
of  our  exercise  may  be,  therefore,  allowed  us. 

"  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another."  Class-distinctions 
bear  a  very  similar  relation  to  human  nature,  as 
do  secterian  distinctions, — social  prejudices  may 
be  often  traced  to  the  same  root  as  religious 
prejudices.  It  is  but  a  very  superficial  method 
of  accounting  for  exhibitions  of  intolerance  in 
any  Church  or  individual  Christian,  by  referring 
them  to  some  element  in  the  creed  of  that  Church 
or  individual  There  is  great  cant  against 
creeds  in  these  days,  and  against  social  ine- 
qualities. Should  not  our  censures  fall  on  the 
original  corrupting  medium  ?  May  not  the  evils 
deplored  be  traced  to  a  deeper  spring  than  that 
to  which  they  are  generally  ascribed?  Un- 
doubtedly the  severe  consistency  of  the  theo- 
logical systems  which  men  support  and  advocate 
may  have  some  tendency  to  contract  the  hearts 
of  their  disciples ;  and  it  is  safe  to  contend, 
therefore,  that  some  theological  systems  are 
more  favourable  to  catholicity  of  spirit  than  are 
others.  But  is  there  not  in  the  human  heart-^ 
frail  and  impure  as  are  its  prevailing  emotions — 
enfeebled  or  corrupted  as  are  many  of  its 
most  radical  and  beautiful  instincts — ^a  tendency 
to  pride,  and  jealousy,  and  isolation,  and,  thus, 
to  antagonism  and  ill-will  ?   And  may  not  the 


exdusiveness,  of  which  opinion  is  often  the  plea, 
be  found  in  the  spirit  of  man,  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  and  above  all  matters  of  opinion? 
Generally  speaking,  bigotry  may  be  assmned  to 
be  a  finolty  of  human  nature,  rather  than  the 
ineviteble  product  of  the  peculiar  faith  in 
association  with  which  it  may  be  found,  and  the 
requirements  of  which  it  may  urge  as  ita  apology ; 
and,  hence,  whilst  bigotry  has  been  the  occasion 
of  the  multiplicity  of  the  sects  into  which  the 
religious  world  is  divided,  it  has  found  scope  for 
development  in  all  alike^-not  in  equal  degree, 
but  to  some  extent  universally,  in  the  unmiatakea 
phenomena  of  distrust  or  of  penecution« 

The  world  has  long  mourned,  with  remorselbl 
impatience,  the  prevalence  of  social  rivalries  and 
antipathies ;  but  the  evil  still  continues^  and,  it 
is  te  be  feared,  without  much  abatement.  The 
Church  has  long  lamented  the  prevalence  of  see- 
tarian  strifes  and  animosities ;  and  here,  also, 
the  curse  still  abides  with  not  much  proroect  ot 
its  abolition.  The  world  and  the  Church  have, 
like  individuals  of  deep  moral  experience,  their 
struggles  of  conscience  against  ynR ;  the  senfe 
of  duty  maintains  a  constant  conflict  wittt  the 
bias  of  the  disposition ;  and  the  words  of  Fval 
may  be  intetpreted  as  the  confesaon  of  the 
associated  race,  "  When  I  would  do  good  evil  is 
present  with  me." 

But  is  the  conflict  to  be  eternal  ?  Long  will 
it  endure  we  may  be  certain ;  and  yet  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  equally  indis- 
putable fkct,  that  every  real  effort  to  subdue  the 
evil  is  new  power  given  to  the  good,  and  Ihat, 
thus,  a  foil  and  happy  victory  may  be  expected 
at  last. 

Now,  how  shall  the  great  and  acknowledged 
curse  of  the  religious  world  be  removed  ?  Are 
we  to  wait  for  some  supernatural  revelation  of 
omnipotent  authority?  Is  the  blessing  to  be 
postponed  until  **  the  second  advent  ?'  Cannot 
humanity,  ever  under  the  tuition  pf  Ood»  be 
trained  to  honourable  self-government  ?  or  must 
we  groan  in  bondage  and  in  grief  until  "  the 
personal  reign"  of  a  master  shall  be  inaugurated? 
Cannot  our  sentiments  be  gradually  r^ned  by 
discipline  and  experience,  so  that  we  may  enter 
into  co-K)peration,  not  because  a  governor  bids 
us,  but  because  we  are  urged  thereto  by  the  im- 
pulses of  trustful,  and  reciprocal,  and  universal 
love  ?  Or  are  we  to  quarrd  and  rage  in  indis- 
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criminate  and  confdsed  self-wQl,  until  some  great 
central  monarch  shall  appear  among  us  to  tell 
w  when  to  hisfl  and  when  to  applaud^  whom  to 
exoommtinicate  and  whom  to  embrace  ?  ''  If  I 
were  asked  what  is  the  great  want  of  the 
Christian  Church,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the 
mingling  of  sect  with  sect — ^I  should  say,  in  one 
word;  that  that  want  is  the  want  ofsyn^aihy" 

The  resistance  of  an  acknowledged  evil  is  often 
a  hopeless  and  discouraging  exercise,  because  it 
is  gone  about  in  an  utterly  mistaken  method. 
We  cannot  overcome  evil,  but  by  good.  The 
evil  we  moum  is  active  j  it  tells  itself  in  deeds ; 
it  is  not  a  more  vague  uneasiness  of  conscience ; 
it  is  tnof<e  than  a  sentimental  dream;  it  is  prac- 
Utisi ;  it  is  embodied  in  our  outward  life ;  it  has 
its  substantial  monuments,  as  well  as  its  spiritual 
existence.  •  But  we  too  frequently  imagine  that 
this^  busy  ^nd  successful  power  is  to  be  overcome 
by'lnlefe  teftection.  We  do  battle  against  it 
constantly  in  out  heaJpts,  but  in  the  open  field  of 
life  we  scarcely  ever  think  of  appeding  to  our 
better  nature.  The  wicked  impulse  is  always 
the  promptest,  and  we  consent  that  therefore  it 
should  be  the  tn6st  powerftil.  We  think  about 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  do  what  we  ought  not 
to  think  about.  The  sentiment  of  charity  in  the 
sotil'bf  man  will  derive  more  nourishment, 
VijfOiir,  told  dominion,  from  a  single  act  of  mercy 
thaiif  ftom  a  fortnight's  meditation.'  A  good 
Sdnlaritati  does  not  dwell  at  home  indulging 
grietous  reflections  on  the  miseries  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ;  he  does  his  daily  work,  neglects  not  his 
business ;  and  when,  on  his  way  to  market,  he 
espies  an  afflicted,  injured  brother,  he  binds  up 
h\8  wcmnds  and  " taj£es  core  of  him"  and  thus 
destroys  liis  sectarian  prqudices  and  his  social 
pride  at  one  gracious  blow. 

Odd;  in  His  mercy,  is  continually  presenting 
to  tte  World  the  richest  opportunities  of  self- 
cbtrectioii.  Hetaises  up  a  poor  man  to  be  glo- 
rious in  virtue,  in  genius,  or  in  arms,  that  the 
pridfe  t)f  Ihe  rich  may  be  confounded.  But  the 
rfchVQl  be  jfroud  still,  and  will  despise  the 
her()  whom  God  invited  them  to  revere.  Or  He 
sellis.  ititt^  the  bosom  of  the  Church  a  being  with 
ppop'feetic  endowments;  one  who  sees  deeper 
th&ln  bishops  and  priests ;  one  who  moulds  not 
his  strange  faith  according  to  ancient  human 
models;  bSt  who  gazes  for  himself,  and  with  his 
oVh  strong  eyes,  deep  into  the  infinite  mystery 
of  Truth,  and  who,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
th^  vision,  breaks  out  into  rapter  songs  than  the 
li'orld  has  been  wont  to  liear ;  one  who  goes 
rtrai^t  4nd  often  to  the  "  Father  of  lights," 
rtbd  Wtums  clothed  with  wonderftd  radiance 
before  which  the  thousands  who  were  christ- 
ened iitto  a  j9ashionable  pietf  stand  amazed :  he 
speaks  new  words ;  he  procmims  new  doctrines ; 
he  movies  on  in  majestic  derision  of  all  worn-out 
statflards  of  belief ;  and  the  creed-bound  Church, 
though  it  had  only  last  week  held  a  conference 
of  solemn  lamentation  over  its  divisions,  its  dull- 
ness,   it6  weakness,   and  its  death,   calls  the 


teacher  mad,  the  truth-seer  t  heretic,  the  reno« 
vator  a  dangerous,  DevU-inspired  demagogue  t 
It  hath  been  so  from  the  beginning  until  now. 
Once  on  earth — alas !  often  in  Heaven-^hatii  the 
Divine  remonstrance  of  love  been  heard — "O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prophets^ 
and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  toge- 
ther, as  a  hen  her  brood  under  her  wing8>  and 
ye  would  not !" 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  says  ("  Literary  Be* 
mains,"  vol.  iv.  423),  ''I  have  often  thought 
of  writing  a  book  to  be  entitled  '  A  Vindication, 
of  Ghreat  Men  unjustly  branded ' ;  and  at  such 
times  the  names  prominent  to  my  mind's  eyd 
have  been  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Behmen, 
Benedict  Spinoza,  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg," 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  Coleridge  only  often 
thought  of  writing  books  on  glorious  subjects 
of  which  he  was  worthy,  and  which  were  worthy 
of  him.  This  project  would  have  been  one 
eminently  suited  to  his  genius,  and  to  his  large 
and  noble  catholicity.  He  would  have  received, 
too,  some  genial  inspiration  from  his  own  expe- 
rience of  the  misfortunes  into  which  his  ideal 
heroes  had  fallen  before  him*  But  once  to  com- 
mence a  work  of  this  sort,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  fully  carrying  it  out,  would  be  but  the 
inauguration  of  a  Ufe-task.  Coleridge  might 
have  extended  the  list  of  names,  almost  ad  in- 
finitum. But  however  long  the  roll  of  wronged 
ones,  he  would  not  have  found  a  more  remark- 
able or  interesting  instance  than  the  one  which 
he  esteemed  with  greatest  sympathy — Emanuel 
SwedenboT^.  This  extraordinary  man  escaped 
the  grosser  forms  of  persecution;  but  malicious 
scandal  and  cruel  neglect  disturbed  his  later  life, 
and,  for  a  long  season,  have  obscured  his  fame. 
Now,  with  tiie  view  of  doing  some  humble 
justice  to  a  great  name,  and  of  tiboreby  restoring 
to  the  world  an  opportunity,  too  long  despised, 
of  enlarging  their  hearts  with  pure,  disinterested 
sympathy,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  columnK 
to  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  and  some  cursory 
critical  observations  on  the  character  of  this 
mysterious  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Of  course  we  do  not  write 
as  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg,  but  as  his  bre^ 
thren ;  we  aim  not  to  spread  the  peculiarity  of 
his  faith,  but  to  explain,  as  for  as  may  be,  the 
peculiarities  of  his  nature  and  his  career ;  it 
will  be  our  object,  in  short,  not  to  vindicate  his 
opinions — which  are  of  trifling  importance — but 
to  vindicate  himself  as  a  man  of  learning, 
genius,  piety,  and  virtue,  beyond  most  of  hu 
race — a  light  in  which  he  should  appear  inte- 
resting to  all  men. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  (we  take  our  facts  from 
the  "  Biography,"  by  Mr.  Paxton  Hood),  was 
bom  at  Stockholm,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1688 ;  making  one,  and  one  of  the  brightest,  on 
the  long  list  of  illustrious  beings  to  whom  the 
land  of  Sweden  has  given  birth.  Odin,  Gustavus 
Vasa,   Gustavus    Adolphus,    Snorro  Stnrleson, 
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Jishop  Tfegn^r,  Atderbom,  Linnttus,  Frederika 
Bremer,  and  Jenny  Lind  are  a  glorious  company, 
of  whom  Swedenoorg  may  be  honoorably  one, 
$nd  who  are  hononred  by  his  fellowship.  Of  an 
ancient  and  reputable  ancestry,  onr  hero  was 
the  second  son  and  the  third  child  of  Br.  7esper 
Swedberg,  who  was  the  Bishop  of  Skara,  in 
"West  Gothland,  and  of  Sarah  ^ehm,  daughter 
of  Albrecht  Bern,  Assessor  of  the  Bo^al  Board 
of  Mines.  After  an  infancy  rendered  interesting 
by  many  instances  of  precocious  sagacitjr  and 
wisdom,  and  a  vouth  consecrated  to  judicious 
studies,  he  took  nis  degree  of  Doctor  of  Fhilo- 
Bophy  in  1709,  about  which  time  also  he  pub- 
lisned  an  edition  of  the  ''  Select  Sentences  of 
Seneca  and  Publius  Syrus  Mimus."  Devoted 
to  severer  and  to  lighter  studies,  he  sought  to 
enlai^e  his  information  by  travelling;  and  in 
1710  he  proceeded  to  Oxford  and  to  London,  oc- 
cupying his  thoughts  alternately  with  science, 
languages,  philosophy,  and  poetry ;  his  favourite 
and  most  consistent  studies  being  astronomy, 
mechanics,  and  mathematics.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Science  at  Upsal,  and  constantly  communicated 
to  the  members  the  results  of  his  observations. 
His  fkmily  connexions  being  influential,  he  se- 
cured a  considerable  measure  of  Court  pa1ax)nage, 
and  this,  together  with  his  early  but  extensive 
and  solid  fame  for  mechanical  and  mathematical 
accomplishments,  purchased  for  him  the  favour 
of  Charles  XII.,  himself  a  man  of  high  attain- 
ments and  liberal  learning,  with  whom,  as  early 
as  1716,  Swedenborg  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  in  detail  all 
the  events,  even  of  a  public  and  important 
character,  of  this  extraordmaiy  man's  life,  within 
the  limits  of  an  essay  so  necessarily  restricted  as 
this.  A  bare  list  of  the  titles  of  works  published 
by  him  between  the  years  1722  and  1733  alone 
wouldoccupymore  than  apage  of  this  journal;  and 
those  woiks  would  range  over  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects such  as  one  would  think  it  impossible  for 
any  one  man  to  write  about  with  any  approach 
to  intelligence  and  competency.  Algebra,  the 
Laws  of  Longitude,  "Decimal  Coinage,*' 
Planetary  Motions,  Tides,  Docks,  Chemistry, 
Iron  and  Fire,  "Horse  Power,*'  and  various 
branches  of  Physical  Science  not  specified,  are 
some  of  the  objects  on  which  he  flxeid  his  mind, 
and  which  he  illustrated  by  his  ready  and  active 
pen. 

In  1733,  Swedenborg  again  travelled;  and 
commenced  the  greater  works  of  his  life.  His 
"  Philosophical  and  Mineral  "Works"  was  a  large 
production  in  three  folio  volumes ;  Ihe  first  being 
called  "The  Principia;"  the  second  "On  Iron;^ 
and  the  third  "On  Copper  and  Brass."  Some  time 
afterwards  he  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Bojal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Sweden  on  "Inlaid  Work 
in  Marble,  for  Tables,  and  for  Ornamental  Pur- 
poses generally ;"  thus  devoting  his  wonderful 
powers  to  the  explication  of  the  vastest  themes. 


and  to  the  application  of  the  most  genetditriii- 
cTples  to  the  minutest  interests  of  life,  Of  tiie 
profound  wisdom  of  his  scientific  specoUtioos 
and  experiments  many  influendal  testimoDies 
might  be  cited.  He  anticipated  many  of  the 
proudest  discoveries  of  subsequent  pfailoeophen; 
and  though,  generally  apeaking,  Ihrough  tin 
popular  belief  that  he  waa  only  a  vague  idealist 
and  mystic  dreamer,  he  has  lost  ^e  credit  o( 
them,  a  few  of  more  unprejudiced  temper,  and 
whose  researches  have  not'  been  circumscribed 
by  theological  partialities,  have  not  been  slow  to 
do  the  mighty  tbinker  justice.  Professor  Fst* 
terson,  of  the  Biriv^rslty  of  Feimsyit^kQia,  tup 
of  the  "Principia:** — **Manyot«re^^pietimenti 
and  observations  on  Magnetism;  pjife^^fnieflhtthi^ 
work,  are  believed  to  t^  of  ikrach^teo^ffiodert 
dal^e,  and  are  unjustly  ascxib^^  t6' n^jr  )M 
recent  writers.**  *     ^^'  V'  *' 

"  The  Economy  of  the  Aftimrf^?Sik*iA'*ii^ 
first  pubHAed  in-  AmBterdritt  in-  IWVl';  -'TW 
first  part  of  this  Essay  ti«ata  df  th^  IStfjaSiM 
arteries,  the  veins,  and  the  healt't^'MBsi  fift 
second  part  treats  of  the  motioh ^  the  bfBfij 
the  cortu^  substance,  and  the  liutiAi!i  'ipA,  Bi 
1745,  he  published  "The  WbrsWp  ittf  the'Lirc 
of  Qod,"  a  book  which,  as  Mf.  hW  ia^,  pm 
forth  in  poetry  what  the  "  Priacipia*'  and'  the 
"  Animal  Kingdom"  had  previbusfy-iji^ftrth 
in  prose.  It  is  a  magnificent  a&d  higUjMnvt^M 
rhapsody,  elevated  and  artistic  in  Tts  iityls-;  ti^ 
rather  splendid  than  usefhl  in  its  (AkMlttfse.  B 
is  a  hymn  in  honour  of  ereiettion,  wnittn  tti# 
the  guidance  of  an  inspired  imftgiliaiioi^^-rafikf 
than  a  philosophical  exposition' ^of^'uafittft 
Gforgeous,  grand,  and  fanciihl/  itr-is^'^fSl  M 
and  unreligious.  The  life  and  bofttttj-iftte 
universe  are  there ;  but  God  is  afer  off.  .         ^ 

It  was  not  before  he  was  Mtf^fortt^^em jit 
age  that  Swedenborg  ascended  f^m  the  wMeM 
and  embodied  world  of  law  aAd  TtiaAineiJr— rf 
form,  and  colour,  and  substanoe--^f  1<!^  arf 
facts,  and  knowledge,  to  the  hi^fworiArf 
spiritual  visions,  of  revdatians,  df  dMiss^ttnd 
of  faith.  And  this  is  usually  re|j*r4ed  A  i 
strange  circumstance  with  wWdh^lW  dfift 
knows  not  how  to  deal.  It  is  the  fir^^  oA  ^ 
the  least,  of  those  many  myateriea  befefee  irWA 
he  stands  confeunded  and  a]^palled..  fini^gmaM 
commonly  declines  with  years ;  it^isthe  te^^ 
consolation  of  youlh ;  and  tiie  feaMMstt  wbiA 
it  awakens  or£narily  subsides  as  the^som  &xb(^ 
in  contact  wifli  the  aob^r,  and,  pfteb^  ttetuh 
friendly  realities  of  life.  We  rev^  iii.tfcetttr- 
certain  and  unknown  in  proportion' tx^tyor  i^ 
norance  of  that  which  is  poaitively  tevet^d. 
Experience  is  generally  cbnsid€Md'.'''a  psi^ 
subjugator  of  passions,  and  fancibs,  aM  wphffl)* 
dreams.  *  :  <   •  .  • 

But  is  itTeally  thus  with  ^man?  Thussp** 
the  critics,  and  our  first  impulse  asatotlj'ttfth*^ 
decision.  We  question,  however,  whclkcr  it- 
flection  will  not  refioeto  endorse  ft^egndtt^n* 
Imagination  is  the  "toy**  of  puA,  it  is  tl« 
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«caDMUtiiaa"of4y#.  Speculations  become  less 
ostentotioaa  as  life  adyances,  but  they  become 
more  radical  and  profound.  To  the  young 
heart>  bounding  with  unchecked  and  untried  en- 
thnaiftemy  the  &tuze  of  this  life  19  agrand  blank, 
on  wiiich  his  tsaxKsy  prints  wild  and  ever«varying 
pictures  at  will ;  but  the  symbols  are  material, 
the  revelry  is  carnal^  not  spiritual;  the  joy  and 
hope  are  limited  by  the  earthly,  and  are  sug- 
fosted  by  the  seen.  Fanaticism  now  is  a  blind 
•com  of  the  laws,  but  a-reckless  appropriation  of 
the  inanunities  of  outward  nature ;  m  soberer 
and  m^atni^er  jean  it  is  the  soIemn>  ponderous, 
and  pious  elaboratioii  of  material  laws  amid  the 
imre?e^ded  condiisioAs  ot  an  immaterial  eodstenoe. 
In  .esrliy  llie  imagination  is  the  substitute  for 
Ipqiwledge,  in  late^  a^asons  it  is  the  consumma- 
tif>n,ofr^wledg[^.in  the  still  unknown.    The 

E\  dreams  of  what  the  world  on  which  he 
'jr^Amir^^'^i^  is  A  man;  the  man,  who 
iisoQi^erfdiph?^  t^e  world,  actually  is,  bases 
]^z|..hJ9!  inlermation  the  grander  question  of 
TfihaX^tiffB^  wtorldiwxU  be  of  which  he  knows 
n0(hifig^[;  jln^  the  one  case  we  have  the  applica- 
jiitpn  oC  w  .minfonnad  £ax»ulty  to  an  appreciated 
(^l^t;i{  ik  tha  other^  we  ba^e  the  application  of 
^saiii^  iapultj,  disciplined  and  sdf-conscious, 
lajaq  o|ojeet  utterly  undefined.  -The  imagination 
^.fiotif^^alike  in.  both  eases;  but  in  the  first  it 
^  an;  igpoau^  .  power  trifling  with  positive 
pie^itii^;  ^in  thjS  other  it  is  a  well*instructed  and 
ipedipQwwg^x^ing  about  amid  the  shadows  of 
^^togethey  unknown.  And  hence,  we  always 
$pd  thiiJt  the  nearer  men  get  to  Eternity  the 
more  anjQpus  are  their  speculations,  and  the  more 
definite  ^ore  their  expectations  of  what  the  dr- 
«spi^aaee%  and.  scenes,  and  occupations  of 
£t6mity  will  be*  As  we  advance  to  the  grave, 
ifte^  po^  bow  down  beneath  the  weight  and 
Rocrow  pf  its  gloom ;  but  we  endeavour  to  pierce 
ithroygb  its  daikness,  that  we  may  catch  some 
lapses  of  the  infinitude  and  the  immortality  of 
{Wb^  it  ia  the  portal.  And  the  glimpses  come 
hrrfwhetber  they  spring  up  within,  or  are  im- 
|)scted  fsom  without — ^whether  they  axe  the 
ig^tan^us  creations  of  the  soul,  or  actual  reve- 
ktieia^  te  t)ie  soul—^is  a  question  with  which 
jphilqsci^y  may  puxale  and  amnae  itself— is,  in 
frpti  the  ^ry  question  which  must  be  solved 
^fofe4:h^  wpnderful  :^y«iterie8  of  Swedenborg's 
li&  imd  character  can  be  in  any  sort  compre- 
iiendedf*  ,But  there  the  visians  and  expectations 
af]p;  thegr.glowv  and  daazle,  and  radiate;  they 
J^se,  snd  swell*  and  sing ;  until  the  soul  becomes 
M  chfMnber  of  holy  jiigbt,  a  temple  of  heavenly 
harmon^s,  Angds  walk  around  it,  and  harps 
(accompany  sweet  voices;  and  massive  thrones 
.iHB^ear; .  and  there  is  a  waving  of  palms,  a 
sparkle  of  bejewelled  crowns,  and  a  rising  of 
aacnd  inpenae;  in  ahorti  there  is  outspread 
before  the  spirit  a  nand  panorama  of  the  cere- 
monial splendours  of  Heaven. 
•  And  ^  nustake  that  vast  intelligence  is  a 
>afcgaai^  from  Mysticism  wiU  appear  equally 


obvious  if  calmly  contemplated.  To  leatn  the 
knowable  is  only  to  extend  the  consciousness  of 
the  unknown.  To  understand  a  physical  law 
truly  is  but  to  appreciate  the  subtlety  of  aU 
physical  laws.  The  observer  who  is  careless  will 
talk  glibly  enough  of  the  phenomena  that  pass 
benei^  his  survey;  and  the  multitude  who 
know  nothing  of  the  real  mechanistn  of  the 
universe  will  be  likely  to  comprehend  him  far 
more  clearly,  than  as  though  he  talked  with 
absolute  correctness.  There  is,  however,  no 
poetry  so  pure  as  the  poetry  of  facts ;  and  true 
philosophy  is  far  more  romantic  than  any  in- 
ventions of  human  imagination.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  ideas  of  grossness  with 
material  phenomena  and  substances,  and  to  con^ 
sider  meditations,  descriptions,  and  sentiments 
as  etherial.  Nature  is  Uie  ideal  of  the  obvious 
and  rude.  Art  is  the  ideal  of  the  subtle  and 
and  the  refined.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  art 
is  always  rude  and  rou^  when  compared  with 
nature,  of  which,  ilie  Divinely  wrought,  it  is 
but  a  human  imitation.  Consequently  all  no- 
tions of  things  are  less  delicate  than  the  things 
themselves;  all  records  or  representations  of 
facts  are  grosser  than  the  facts  themselves.  For 
instance,  in  speaking  of  the  Electric  Tel^graph^ 
we  suppose  that  there  is  in  every  message  trans- 
mitted by  its  agency,  a  sort  of  journey  accom- 
plished by  the  current,  as  far  as  the  wires  may 
reach ;  and  to  us  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  some  elemental  substance  set  in  motion  at 
London  shall  travel  in  the  brief  space  of  one 
minute  to  Glasgow.  But  the  reality  is  far  more 
wonderful  than  this  idea.  There  is  no  actual 
current  or  passage  of  power.  There  is  already 
provided  by  nature  a  connecting  substance  be- 
tween the  two  termini ;  the  electricity  has  not  to 
travel,  for  it  reaches  all  the  way ;  and  just  as  I 
could  change  the  position  of  the  hands  of  a 
clocli^  without  going  to  the  dock,  supposing  I 
had  a  long  light  rod  in  my  hand ;  so,  bv  touching 
and  guiduig  one  end  of  uie  long  subtle  chain  of 
fluid,  I  can  change  the  hands  of  the  electrical 
dial  at  a  dij«tftT>nA  of  ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thou- 
sand miles.  We  might  adduce  a  thousand  in- 
stances to  prove  that  the  laws  of  matter  and  of 
motion  are  more  etherial,  exquisite,  and  beau- 
tiful than  any  ordinary  human  conceptions  of 
those  laws ;  there  is,  in  short,  all  the  diirerence 
between  the  infinite  genius  that  could  create 
them,  and  the  finite  genius  that  may  be  intent 
on  their  investigation.  Consequently,  he  who 
shall  most  careiuUy  study  the  known,  will  be 
most  appalled  at  the  vastness  which  has  yet 
to  be  explored,  whilst  he  will  be  most  con- 
founded by  the  delicacy  and  the  limitedness  of 
that  which  he  already  comprehends.  And  he 
who  shall  most  adequately  and  exactlv  describe 
the  philosophy  of  creation,  will  be  least  per- 
fectly understood  by  those  who  have  only  once 
now  and  then  amused  themselves  with  a  vacant 
and  ignorant  stare  at  its  most  imposing  pheno- 
mena. 
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Now  Emanad  Swodenboig  had  read  thie 
positiTe,  ike  embodied,  the  material,  with  a 
keen  and  cautioua  eye.  He  saw  reasons  for 
appearanoes,  where  the  mass  of  men  only  see 
the  outaida  show.  He  traced  effects  back  to 
their  cauaes,  and  aeoepting  the  information  thus 
aeqnired  as  a  precedent,  he  behdd  in  every  sab- 
stance  and  in  every  event  a  power  pregnant 
with  wise  and  consistent  issues.  Bat  he  was 
self-conaoioos  in  all  his  attainments;  nor  did 
his  cariosity  subside  with  any  new  discovery. 
By  every  step  of  his  sublime  intellectual  pro- 
gress he  raised  himself  to  a  loftier  stand-point, 
fh>m  which  he  caught  more  magnificent  views 
of  the  regions  over  which  he  had  yet  to  travel; 
and  thus  his  horizon  expanded  with  his  capacity, 
and  by  all  he  learned,  he  taught  himself  how 
much  he  had  yet  to  learn.  He  trod  the  land  of 
knowledge  with  a  reverent  and  a  firm  step  be- 
cause it  was  the  eternally  improving  avenue 
to  an  eternally  far-off  land  of  promise.  His 
vision  grew  clear  by  constant  looking,  and  the 
clearer  his  vision  grew  the  more  boundless  did 
the  sphere  appear  which  was  awaiting  his  ex- 
amination. He,  for  thirty  odd  years,  devoted 
himself  to  unravelling  the  web  of  creation ;  with 
holy  patience  did  he  untie  knot  after  knot,  and 
all  the  while  he  found  that  the  more  oaref oUy 
ha  untwisted,  the  more  inextricable  was  the 
confusion  of  the  multiform  cord.  It  is  easy  for 
unpractised  spectators,  impatient  of  his  patience, 
to  exclaim,  ''Give  it  me ;  I  will  clear  it  all  up 
directly !"  But  thev  know  nothing  of  the  pro- 
band problem  that  has  to  be  solved  there ;  and 
if  they  might  have  their  way,  they  would  only 
wrangle  afresh  what  others  have  wound  up  in 
order,  and,  growing  weary  of  the  task,  would 
cut  up  the  universe  into  shreds. 

Moreover,  Swedenborg  saw  these  positive, 
mechanical  laws,  not  only  with  his  understand- 
ing, but  with  his  imagination  also.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  this  mysterious  faculty  was  latent 
from  the  period  when  he  wrote  poetry  in  his 
youth,  to  the  period  when  he  saw  the  invisible 
in  his  latter  years.  There  was  enough  of  the 
exquisite  and  the  profound  to  silenUy  absorb 
his  imagination,  until  his  understanding  had 
achieved  its  wonderful  triumphs,  and  while  the 
one  power  was  busy  in  the  analysis,  the  other 
was  spell-bound  in  the  worship  of  the  deep  and 
mighty  elements  on  which  his  thoughts  were 
fixed.  Truly  he  was  a  mystic,  but  he  was  a 
mystic  rather  by  knowing  so  well  that  of  which 
others  knew  nothing,  than  by  ill-describing 
that  which  others  pretended  to  know  so  well. 
Wonderfril  was  the  balance  of  these  two  powers, 
which  in  ordinary  beings  reign  alone!  His 
visions  of  the  physical  world  were  so  keen  and 
pure  that  it  became  to  him  a  fairy  Paradise ; 
and  his  visions  of  the  spiritual  were  so  clear  and 
radiant  that  it  became  a  home  of  fiimiliar  friend- 
ships, and  of  fumitore  to  which  he  would  swear 
in  any  court  1  He  brought  his  imagination  so 
serenely  into  the  visible  and  material  things  of 


earth,  that  it  was  plaeaant  aad^oriousasBsafei; 
and  he  carried  his  understaadiag  so  seioDfilf 
into  the  invisible  and  spiritual  things  of  fieaTca 
that  it  became  to  him  actual  and  positiya  ai 
earth.  We  feel  towards  Swodenboig  in  evay 
phase  of  his  li&,  as  Paul  felt  towards  hiaeelf 
when  caught  up  by  Qtod ;  whether  in  the  bodf 
or  out  of  ^e  body  we  cannot  telL  Hii  eoienoi 
is  all  ^iritual;  his  spuituality  is  all  sdentifift 
When  he  looked  on  the  universe  he  caziied  hii 
soul  in  his  eye ;  when  he  looked  mk  it  he  ou* 
ried  his  eye  in  his  souL 

Eesuming^  then,  our  rapid  histoneal  aketd^ 
we  find  Swedenhoiig,  at  Uie  age.  of  fifty-fwu^ 
relinquishing  the  study  oi  thevMbieiartbatof 
the  unseen.  Of  coarse  it  will  be  ini{K)fidble  to 
us  to  give  the  merest  outiine  of  th&fa£«Mdiiuvf 
circumstances  which  are  related,  of.him  ato 
this  change,  nor  shall  we  attend  ei?ea  tite 
barest  analysis  of  the  produetkuos  wkidlJ^tei 
from  it.  We  can  only  give  oneior  tmainsbuioei 
of  his  assumed  faculty,  and  leave  the  aettlenaU 
of  all  questions  which  may  arise  0Bt  of  i&flBi  to 
the  individual  reader. 

In  the  year  1756,  SwBdenboig  was  i^Gotor 
burg,  (three  hundred  fingUsh  milas  froia,  Stock,* 
holm,)  where  he  was  spending  tt^a  eTefliag  wiSk 
some  fifteen  other  pecsoaa.  At  about  8fxi>*dock 
he  went  out,  and,  after  a  shoit  intervali  natuivuri 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm  to  the  OMnfiMiy»  ^ 
claring  that  a  dreadM  fire.had  juat  hrokfin  64 
at  StcNckholm,  at  the  Sadennala^y  mi  tiiaftitvii 
spreading  very  fast.  Eestlesa,  ha  often  iV«nt 
out;  he  said  ti^at  the  house  of  a  friead,  ^Am 
he  named,  was  in  ashes,  and  that  hia  eva  inp 
in  danger;  at  eight  o'dodk  he  eSKdaiouA 
' '  Thank  God,  the  fire  is  extinguiahe^  only  tlufi 
doors  from  my  house.''  Every  partixmlac  of  tittl 
revelation  was  canfiimed  by  iataUigenes  subae* 
quently  received. 

The  Count  de  Martevilie  having  died  saddeslj* 
a  shopkeeper  demanded  of  his  widow  the  W* 
ment  of  a  bill  whioh  she  remembered  bad  bcao 
paid  during  his  lifetime,  ¥<nt  being  aUa  ioiad 
the  receipt,  she  consulted  with  SwadeabniCi 
who,  in  a  few  days,  informed  her  that. her  de- 
ceased husband  had  taken  the  ahoj^eepci's  t^ 
ceipt  fiir  the  money  on  sooh  a  day,  ati  fmk  «p 
hour,  as  he  was  reading  such  an  artiele  an  BayUf 
Dictionary  in  his  cabinet.;  and  that  hiaattaatifla 
being  called  immediately  aftewaids  io  aoM 
other  concern,  he  had  put  the  raoaipt  iaio  tin 
book  to  mark  the  place  at  which  ho  left  «A  s^ 
such  a  page.  The  widow  examined  the  rdMM% 
and  found  the  receipt  as  desodbed^ ! 

A  atill  more  remarkable  illnstcatiQn  of  Sivft- 
denborg's  "spiritual"  power  waa  aUoited  if 
Louisa  Uhicav  Quean  of  Sweden.  The  iQae^i 
incredulous  of  the  statements  whidi  w«»  Vk 
circulation,  took  Sweddnhozg  aside  ffbsafii  tbs 
Court  one  evemng,  and  bieg^ed  hui  0  v^^ 
himself  of  her  deceased  brother,  the  Priace 
Boyal  of  Prussia,  what  he  said  to  her  at  the 
moment  of  hex  taking  leave  of  him  fi>rtfa6  Coort 
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of  Stockholm.  Some  days  afterwards  Sweden- 
boi^  xeturned  when  she  was  seated  at  cards,  and 
requested  she  would  grant  him  a  private  au- 
dience; to  which  she  replied,  he  might  com- 
municate what  he  had  to  say  before  the  com- 
pany; hut  the  seer  assured  her  he  could  not 
discdose  his  errand  in  the  presence  of  witnesses : 
in  cooseqtience  of  this  intimation  the  Queen 
became  agitated,  gave  her  cards  to  another  lady, 
and  requested  H.  de  Schwerin  to  accompany 
her;  they  went  together  into  a  private  apartment ; 
she  posted  her  companion  at  the  door,  and  took 
Bwedenboig  to  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  he 
then  said  to  hex  ''Ton  took,  Madam,  your  last 
leave  of  the  Prince  of  F^russia  atCharlottenburg, 
on  suoh  a  day,  and  at  such  an  hour  of  the 
aftemooa;  as  you  were  passing  idfterwards 
through  the  long  gallery,  in  the  castle  of  Char- 
lottenborg,  you  met  lum  again ;  he  then  took 
you  by  the  hand  and  led  you  to  such  a  window, 
where  yoa  could  not  be  overheard,  and  then 
laid  to  you  these  words ;  •  .  /'  The  Queen 
nearly  fainted  at  the  shock  she  experienced. 
We  need  not  say  that  these  &cts,  and  many 
others  which  might  be  adduced,  are  authenticated 
by  evidences  as  credible  and  as  complete  as  are 
poflsible  to  any  hunum  story. 

Now  how  are  we  to  regard  these  things? 
Here  ia  a  man  of  known  chastity  and  trath- 
fidnessy  professing  to  hold  feUowship  with  the 
dsad ;  to  reoeive  communications  from  Heaven ; 
to  have  visions  of  the  eternal  world :  he  submits 
his  pretensions  to  the  tests  which  curiosity  and 
iiuaMulity  might  suggest ;  he  gives  spontaneous 
iUustrations  of  the  same  power.  To  what  are 
these  visions  and  revelations  to  be  ascribed? 
How  are  these  &cts  to  be  ezpLiined  ?  As  we 
have  said,  these  are  questions  which  we  shall  not 
here  attempt  to  answer.  We  only  pause  to  ask 
them  that  we  may  enter  our  protest  against  such 
summary  and  supercilious  judgments  as  have 
been  pronounced  by  some  of  Swedenboig's 
oritios,  -who  might  have  been  expected  to  show 
more  sense,  even  if  they  eould  not  be  supposed 
te  have  more  charity. 

In  the  winter  of  1768-69,  Swedenborg  pub- 
liflhedhis  ''Brief  Exposition  of  the  NewChurch;" 
shortly  after  his  Essay  on  "  Conjugal  Love"  ap- 
peared. He  BOW  began  to  realise  the  intolerance 
of  the  Church.  Scandal,  scorn,  suspicion,  and 
iniiotions  of  positive  harshness  were  endured  by 
Urn  with  great  patience  and  heroism.  In  1 771, 
for  the  second  time,  he  was  residing  in  London. 
He  had  now  completed  his  last  great  work — 
"The  True  Christian  Beligion."  This  book 
contains  seventy-six  memorable  relations.  In 
1773,  ''he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  for 
three  weeks  he  continued  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration  and  lassitude,  taking  no  sustenance 
beyond  a  little  tea  without  nulk,  cold  water  oc- 
casionally, and  onee  a  little  currant  jelly."    To- 


wards the  end  of  February  he  addressed  a  note 
in  Latin  to  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  then  sitting 
in  Conference  with  his  preachers,  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Cold  Bath-ttreet,  Cold  Bath-fleldfl^ 
Pebrowy,  1772. 

8fa*,— I  hsTS  be«  informed,  ia  the  World  of  Spirit^ 
that  yoa  have  a  itrong  desire  to  oonvene  with  me*  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  if  yoa  wQl  favour  me  with  a 
yiat. — I  am,  Ac,  Ekakuxzi  Swidskbobo." 

Wesley  said  to  the  company  that  he  had  been 
starongly  impressed  with  the  desire  to  see  and 
converse  with  Swedenboig,  and  that  he  had  not 
mentioned  the  desire  to  any  one.  He  wrote  to 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  going  on  a  journey 
which  would  occupy  him  six  months ;  but  would 
visit  him  on  his  return  to  London.  To  this  the 
seer  replied  that  it  would  be  too  late,  as  he 
shofM  go  into  the  world  of  spirits  on  the  2dth  dap 
of  the  next  Month,  and  snould  not  return.  Six- 
teen years  after  this,  Wesley  circulated  some 
cruel  slanders  against  the  wonderful  man  whom 
he  had  never  met. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  his  death,  Sweden* 
borg,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  ^end,  Mr.  Berg- 
strom,  his  landlord,  took  the  sacrament.  lUs 
Mend  desired  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hathesius,  the 
minister  of  the  Swedish  Church,  should  officiate, 
but  Swedenborg  would  not  consent,  because  this 
gentleman  had  said  that  he  was  insane.  He 
^erefore  sent  for  the  Bev.  Arvid  Ferelius, 
another  Swedish  clergyman,  who  was  not  so 
popular,  but  in  whose  simple  honesty  the  dying 
man  had  more  confidence.  Before  he  engaged  in 
the  solemn  ceremonial,  he  protested  the  truth  of 
all  he  had  written.  Afterwards  he  again  men- 
tioned the  day  on  which  he  should  die ;  and  the 
servant  in  her  simplicity  said,  that  he  seemed  as 
pleased  as  she  should  have  been  if  she  were 
going  to  some  merry-making. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March,  1772,  his 
powers  all  active  and  dear,  the  maid  and  mis- 
tress  were  sitting  by  his  bedside,  when  the  clock 
struck.  He  asked  what  o'clock  it  was.  They 
answered  "Five."  He  said,  **It  is  weH-^I 
thank  you — Ood  hless  you"  and  in  a  moment 
after  his  spirit  gently  and  peacefully  passed 
away. 

Balph  Waldo  Emerson  says,  ^' Plato  is  a 
gownsman :  his  garment,  though  of  purple,  and 
almost  sky-woven,  is  an  academic  robe,  and 
hinders  action  with  its  voluminous  folds.  But 
this  mystic  is  awfUL  to  CsBsar.  Lycurgus  him- 
self would  bow."  We  &el  the  propriety  of  this 
criticism.  We  are  conscious  of  having  done 
anything  but  justice  to  the  extraordinary  being 
whose  life  we  have  sketched.  But  how  could 
we  in  so  small  a  space  review  so  laige  a  life  ?  If 
our  readers  feel  the  interest  in  the  theme  which 
we  feeil,  they  will  appreciate  the  restrictions 
under  which  we  have  suffered,  and  will  forgive 
our  shortcomings. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
Thb  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  February,  tiie 
year  after  the  great  hatUe  of  Hemingstedt, 
Seiiaerof  Wimmersted  again /MMlr«{  with  Telae 
WallefBien;  but  not  as  the  first  night  we  aaw 
him,  when,  with  a  light  heart  and  joyful  spiiit, 
he  danoed  along  xindet  the  atarUt  vault  of 
heaven.  With  anxious  mind  and  unsteady 
footsteps  he  now  sneaked  along  the  forbidden 
path;  a  thick  f<^  concealed  his  passage;  the 
wintry  wind  played  with  his  damp  looks;  and 
the  owl  hooted  nsr  melancholy  midnight  song 
fh>m  the  tower  of  Wohrden  Chuicii.  He 
•etoi^^  a  moment  in  firont  of  the  venerable  pile 
where  Mii  trophy,  the  far-famed  Dannebrog, 
bung  among  forty  smaller  banners — a  memorial 
of  the  struggle  for  liberty,  a  saored  relic  treasured 
np  for  coming  generations.  Martial  pride 
Bwdled  his  breast,  and  a  ray  of  hope  pene- 
trated into  the  voung  man's  loving  heart;  a 
bri^t  thought  illuminated  its  glo<»n  as  the 
flash  of  lightning  illuminates  the  dark  thunder 
eloud.  With  quickened  steps  he  hastened  to 
the  maiden's  dwelliDg,  and  tapped  softly  at  the 
window  so  well  known  in  happier  days.  It  was 
opened  cautiously,  and  a  trembling  voice  whis- 
pered—" Is  it  you  ?" 

"Open  the  window  move  widely,  Telse," 
whisp^^  Beimer  in  return;  "I  have  good 
news  to  tell ;  I  have  been  to  Meldorp." 

"Ah,  Reamer!"  sighed  she,  "had  you  not 
better  remain  outside.  I  ought  not  to  receive 
you. 

"  Why  not  V  rejoined  Beimer,  swinging  him- 
self in ;  "it  is  all  at  an  end  with  the  convent— 
you  will  neither  be  abbess  nor  simple  nun." 

"  How  so  V*  asked  she  with  joyfiil  surprise. 
"Tell  me,  how  is  this?" 

"  Th^e  was  a  great  assembly;  the  prior  and 
his  monks,  the  Forty-eight,  all  the  priests,  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  from  town  and 
country  were  there.  First  of  all  they  read 
aloud  a  letter  firom  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 
in  which  he  praised  us  all  for  the  pious  thought 
of  founding  a  convent  for  nuns ;  he  encouraged 
ns  to  proceed  ener^;eticaUy  with  the  building, 
and  to  endow  it  nchly,  and  promised  in  that 
case  to  send  us  many  nice  relics,  a  piece  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  a  bit  of  the  'kerchief  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  many  more  things  which  I 
cannot  remember.  Having  read  the  letter,  the 
priests  next  exhorted  us  with  much  unction.  The 
first  who  replied  to  this  was  Johan  Arena.  '  That 
is  all  very  well,'  said  he ;  'we  have  made  the  pro- 
mise, and  we  must  keep  it;  the  money  for  building 
the  convent  we  have  in  readiness ;  but  where 
are  we  to  get  the  nuns  from  ?'    We  could'nt 


help  smiling  when  be  said  this,  for  Arena, « 
we  all  know,  never  was  mudi  of  a  taisi 
'  That  is  my  least  care,'  said  the  prier;  'the 
difficulty  will  be  to  select  among  the  muj 
maidens  who  will  present  themselves  withoirt 
giving  offence  to  any.'  '  The  vows  ars  to  be 
voluntary^  of  course }'  inquired  Areas*  '  Cer- 
tainly,' answered  the  prior,  'Heaven  aocepli 
not  compulsoiy  vows.'  '  Beyerend  44her,'  thn 
cried  Arais^  merrily,  <  if  I  be  not  gfeatly  tt» 
taken  in  the  maidens  of  BitnA«rshen»  ttm  m 
not  many  of  them,  at  least,  und^  t}ia  igd  tf 
fifty,  that  will  be  anxiofus  to  enW  a  ovxysst; 
they  would  much  sooner  be  marno^i  X  *>a  '^ 
When  he  had  said  this  there  waa.agvest  dwl  of 
murmuring  among  the  reverend  iatibe^  and  (ke 
priest  from  Wohrien  said,  in  an  ol&pded  tras, 
'  Your  manner  of  speaking  is  aooaewhat  trifling 
and  worldly  for  a  man  of  your  yean^  and  s  ruler 
in  the  land  to  boot'  Nettled  at  tiuib  Ajssi 
turned  round  and  said,  '  Worldly  or  not  worUIj, 
I  speak  as  I  think.  And  that  I  can  tsU  yes, 
priest,  I  shall  not  bear  to  be  schooled  I7  yoi. 
We  Ditmarshers  respect  your  callmg  m  tie 
Holy  Word  that  you  preach ;  bnt  we  would  heie 
you  remember  that  we  are  a  free  peQjds,  ud 
as  little  inclined  to  bend  oar  ne(^.  under  s 
crosier  as  under  a  sceptre*  W^e  will  besr  bo 
control,  and  will  yield  neither  to  threats  n» 
cajollery.'  '  Neither  of  tihese  would  we  mttAojf' 
answered  the  prior,  '  but  surely  yot  would  ik 
forbid  the  foundation  of  the  eonventi  or  orsTeit 
pious  young  women  from  entering  itr  'ii 
far  as  I  am  concerned,'  cried  Arens,  doggedlr, 
'  as  many  as  like  may  enter  it ;  but  I  am  eoll 
of  opinion  that  our  young  women  would  rether 
bear  sons  to  defend  their  oonntry  when  it  ie  in 
need,  than  sit  twirling  a  rosary  in  a  solitary  cell 
And  as  for  the  old  ones,  I  believe  notoTsn  thsy 
will  much  like  convent  discipline ;  our  women 
are  bom  to  freedom  as  well  as  our  men.' " 

"  This  speech  was  much  admired  by  all,  exeift 
the  ecclesiastical  gentlemen;, and  tlia  lyndi^ 
Peter  Nanne,  said,  'Perhaps  wo  ehsU  flsd 
that  Arens  is  right ;  we  have  bnt  to  put  tk« 
matter  to  the  test ;  our  opinions  cannot  deeUe 
it.'  •  Yes,'  said  Aiens,  '  let  im  put  H  to  ike 
test !  Here,  in  Keldorp,  there  are  about  tliv* 
hundred  unmarried  women,  young  and  oH: 
call  them  together,  or,  perhaps^  better  stilly  |0 
and  question  each  separately,  as  you  like^  w 
if  you  get  the  consent  of  three,  I  ^icmmif> 
give  you,  out  of  my  own  means,  three  lil^ 
candlesticks  for  the  diurch  in  Heide,  as  weigbity 
as  those  of  any  other  church  in  Christeadoii. 
'  That's  a  good  proposal,'  cried  the  Curate  a 
Heide;   'let  us  at  once  b^^in  our  pious  cooit- 
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ship.  If  each  of  ob  take  one  street,  it  may  soon 
be  e3q>edited.  Come,  reverend  brotberB,  let  ^us 
go  and  gain  maidens  for  the  convent  and 
candlesticks  for  the  ohnrohP  He  said  this 
in  high  good  humonr;  and  the  priests  now 
went  each  his  way.  While  they  were  away 
there  was  much  talking  to  and  fro  about 
Hie  mitter.  Oaraten  Holm  took  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  as  he  always  does,  and  said, 
*  I  do  not  approve  of  this  strange  wooing ;  it 
looks  almoat  like  making  game*  <^  t^e  reverend 
men.  And  supposing  even  that  they  obtain  the 
comeQtbfMne,  what  does  that  prove?  How 
can  a  nmiden  be  expected  to  make  up  her  mind 
in  sQch  a  hnrfy  to  take  so  serious  a  step.' 
'9here  will*  be*  no  difficulty  in  that.'  cried 
Thomas  Boye.  ^Ilie^  thing  is  well  known; 
flKt'hkVehadft  whole  year  to  think  of  it;  and 
as  m  SMking  game  of  the  priests,  never  you 
.mind  Hial  Ton  may  depend  npon  it,  they  Mke 
the  eiftmd  well  enough.'    This  put  Hohn  into  a 


,  end  he  maintained  that  in  this  country 
ire  ^d  nof  pay  sufficient  reverence  to  the  Church 
•sud  its  Mrvanta ;  but  Jt^n  Arens  answered  him 
as  shBrply-^^Wliat  do  you  mean  by  reverence  ? 
Bon't  vre  go  to  hear  their  masses  and  to  mae 
<^o&ifesslon'to  them,  and  don't  we  give  them  a 
rich  allownnce?  What  more  would  vou  have 
te'do?  For  many  hundred  years  we  have  de- 
fended^ mmelves  with  life  and  blood  against 
Eoyal  sway, — ^let  no  one  now  come  and  bid  us 
sttbmit  to  priestly  rule.  We  are  a  free  people, 
and  nilft  ourselves.'  This  sneech  was  approved 
by  everybody;  and  ttie  miller  was  obliged  to 
hoM  Ins  tongue:  An  hour  or  so  went  hy,  and 
then  the  priests  began  to  drop  in  one  by  one, 
looldng  very  disconcerted  and  ill-humoured — all 
except  the  Ouroto  of  Heide.  He  cnme,  accom- 
panied by  two  old  maids  of  upwards  of  sixty ; 
and  after  them  followed  a  long  string  of  young 
gtrte,  tittering  and  laughing.  *  I  got  two  for 
one,*  cried  he,  merrily ;  *  how  many  did  the 
Others  get.'  The  two  old  maids  were  led  into 
the  assembly,  and  the  prior  asked  them,  '  Have 
you  consulted  God  and  your  own  hearts,  and  are 
vou  ready  tof  serve  the  Lord  your  whole  life 
long  with  prayer  and  song,  in  chastity  and  in 
obedience?'  They  both  answered  'Yes,'  but 
ttie  one  added,  after  a  little  reflection,  *  I  reserve 
my  right  sometimes  to  visit  Mends  and  relations, 
snd  to  take  part  in  decent  merry-makings;' 
*  and,',  fai  in  the  other,  '  I  will  not  bind  myseli 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  leave  the  convent,  should 
I  at-My  time  think  of  changing  my  condition.' 
Ten  should  have  heard  the  shouts  of  laughter, 
Telse,  that  burst  forth  as  she  said  this ;  even  the 
priests  laughed-^at  least,  the  greater  number  of 
them.  When  the  tumult  subsided,  Johan  Arens 
said,  *Doyou  see,  I  know  our  maidens  well ;  they 
love  the  bridal-wreath  better  than  the  rosarv. 
A  convent  of  nuns  we  shall  never  have  here  m 
the  Marshes.'  *  Well,  then,  let  us  have  one  more 
monastery  for  monks,'  said  Peter  Junge;'  we 
promifled  before  the  war  to  build  a  house  to  be 


dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  and  we  must 
keep  our  promise;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a  con- 
vent for  monks  won't  do  as  well  as  a  convent 
fof  nuns.'  «Yoa  iire  quite  right,'  said  the 
Curate  of  Lunden ;  '  and  it  will  be  all  the  better, 
M  there  are  always  more  theologians  thsoi 
livings  in  the  oountiy.  Let  us  have  a  convent 
in  our  town;  it  will  soon  enou|;h  be  filled/ 
This  proposal  was  approved  of  by  all,  and  thus 
it  was  at  last  determmed  l^at  a  'Prancisoan  con- 
vent should  be  erected  in  Lunden.  Touaee, 
therefore,  dearest  Telse,  that  you  have  nothing 
more  to  fear  en  that  side." 

'<  Ah,  Beimer ! "  sighed  she^  «  what  diflisrenoe 
does  that  makoto  us  f  We  are  not,  therefore, 
better  off.  The  oath— the  solemn  oatii— ^mnst 
not  be  broken !  " 

'<  And  why  not  ? "  said  he.  ^<  To  whom  is  it 
that  yon  have  taken  the  oath  ?  To  thcpriests ! 
i>ut  the  Bishop  is  above  the  priests,  and  tile 
Bape  is  above  the  Bishop.  He  has  the  power 
to  loose  as  well  as  to  bind.  If  he  has  power  to 
fbleaee  fr<mi  conventual  vows — ^and  this^  I  know, 
ne  often  does— then  he  has  also  the  power  to 
acBolve  you  from  your  oath." 

"  But  is  it  not  to  God  that  I  have  taton  the 
oath?  "she  objected. 

"  Ko,  no,"  said  he ;  "  not  to  God,  but  to  man ; 
therefore  a  man  may  rdeaseyou  iW>m  it.  Listen 
to  me,  dearest  girl.  A  bright  thought  has  attack 
me.  I  will  go  to  our  protector,  the  Aidibifiliop 
of  Bremen,  and  will  advocate  our  cause  with 
fair  words  and  shining  gold.  Money  will  achieve 
anything  in  this  worid ;  and  so  mu<^  I  have  of 
my  inheritance  and  of  my  share  of  the  war- 
booty  as  will  suffice  to  buy  the  scrap  of  paper 
that  will  absolve  you  from  your  vew.'^ 

<'But  if  the  Archbishop  should  refine ?--if 
he  cannot— dare  not } "  a^ed  Telse. 

"Then  I  will  go  straight  to  the  Pope!" 
answered  the  young  man,  fhUy  resolved.  "  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  no  difficulty;  and  the 
road  to  Bome  is  not  longer  than  that  I  may  be 
there  and  back  again  in  a  fow  months." 

With  renewed  hope,  and,  alas !  with  renewed 
passion,  the  stronger  for  having  been  so  long 
restrained,  the  maiden  threw  herself  into  her 
lover's  arms. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Thb  following  autumn,  Carsten  Holm  was  riding 
one  November  aflemoonfrom  HiedeintoHolstein, 
hiB  way  lay  through  Neunkircben.  As  he  was 
passing  the  ftirthest  building  westward  in  the 
town — a  somewhat  isolated  bam  —  he  heard 
a  moaning  voice.  He  stopped,  got  oflf  his  horse, 
tied  it  to  a  ring  attached  to  the  door,  and  peeped 
in  through  a  chink  in  the  wall.  On  a  bundle 
of  straw  lay  a  young  woman  with  a  new-bom 
babe  in  her  arms.  The  setting  sim  cast  one  of 
its  parting  rays  through  a  crevice,  on  her  tearful 
countenance.  With  stealthy  pace  Holm  rctumod 
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to  kis  haatf  got  into  ih«  nddk  again,  and 
taotted  into  hia  town. 

He  waa  deliberating  with  himself  whether  he 
ahanld  oammnninate  ike  diaoo^ery  he  hud  joet 
made  to  tihe  owner  of  the  bam  or  to  tlie  eleigy** 
men,  wheahadeaonedontBideaiieof  thehonaaa 
tw» mapeolaUe  women  of  the  plaee.  Hestoraed 
his  horee^  saluted  them,  and  aslosd  s  ^'  'WW 
Vm  ia  Ibk  ?'' 

^^YoQ  oaanot  be  a  Bitmanher,"  answered 
OM  of  the  woBien,  "  or  yon  wonld  know  ihat  it 
ia  Neunfcirshen." 

Holm  smiled  and  shook  his  head  s  **  Kaj, 
Mennkimhen  it  cannot  be;  IfennkiiQhen  has 
always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  as  re* 
speotable  a  town  as  any  in  the  ManilM6»  but 
iioB  place  seems  to  be  full  of  stnimpeti.  I 
saw  one  in  the  first  bam  I  passed." 

The  aflteniahment  of  the  woman  soon  gave 
loay  tci  unbonnded  indignation,  and  a  tomnt  dT 
abase  waa  ponied  out  against  Holm,  who  csied 
ettt  in  the  midst  of  it-^ 

"  Softly,  aofdy  I  If  yon  will  but  take  the 
tronble  to  go  to  the  bam  at  the  entrsnoa  of  the 
town  yonder,  you  will  find  snob  a  one  these  as 
I  describe,  wiUi  her  brat;  yon  may  then  ascer- 
tain whether  she  be  a  strai^^  or  one  belonging 
to  the  place/'  Saying  this,  he  spnned  his 
horsey  and  rode  aastwaids  out  of  Neunkivchen. 

Haviag  sent  a  voUey  of  insulting  epitiiets 
after  him,  the  women  began  to  reflect  upon  his 
words,  and  determined  to  examine  the  house  in 
dicated.  Some  neighbours^  whom  their  loud 
scolding  had  attaeted  to  tiie  spet,  baring  leamt 
the  news,  accompanied  them  thither,  lliey  ap^ 
proaohed  the  bam  in  silence,  and  soon  heard  the 
suppressed  ones  of  an  in&nt.  One  after  ano« 
ther  they  pe^ed  throu^  the  chink  in  the  wall, 
and  beheld  what  Holm  had  beheld  before  tiiiem. 
With  unmistakeable  signs  of  disgust  and  dismay, 
the^  then  quietly  hurried  to  the  fium-hooae  to 
which  the  bam  belonged,  and  told  the  tale. 
When  the  good  man  and  his  wife  at  length  un* 
derstood  the  meaning  of  their  confused  narratLre, 
the  latter  exclaimed : 

"  Then  may  the  evil  one  remo^  her  and  her 
brat  I    Who  is  she?" 

No  one  was  able  to  answer  the  qneetion,  bat 
all  agreed  that  she  must  have  come  from  far  off, 
as  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  her  before. 
Though  glad  that  this  Bbould  be  so,  for  the 
honour  of  the  town,  they  all,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  women,  were  nevertheless  hig^y 
indignant  at  the  stain  thus  put  ]^n  them  by 
the  yiciousness  of  a  stranger.  Ine  woman  of 
ihe  house  declared  that  the  hussey  should  be 
cast  out  at  once,  bat  her  husband,  who  did  not 
seem  to  take  the  supposed  dishonour  so  much  to 
hearty  was  of  opinion  that  she  might  be  left  in 
peace  until  the  next  morning,  as  she  and  her 
child  might  otherwise  perish  in  the  cold, 
autumnal  night  He  was  strongly  oppoaed 
herein  by  the  women^  ao  jealona  of  their  honour, 
but  his  calm  reaolntlan  wouild  no  doubt  uUi- 


mataly  haTO  triwmphed*  had  ^t  ane  of  lb 
strangers  whispered  into  hia  wife's  esr  that 
perhaps  he  had  reasons  of  hia  own  for  bang  is 
tender-haarted.  The  anapiauma  wife  waa  mk 
long  in  acting  upon  the  aag^eation,  and  sad  is 
plain  tema  to  her  hudbsnd  that  if  ha  did  sot 
directly  drive  asr^  the  woman,  paoplawooldlis 
apt  to  think  that  she  waa  aaase  aequajntiwerf 

Thia  woaed  the  Sitmaiahar^a  Uood,  aal  suit 
fbrioua  than  any  of  the  wmaen,  ha  saw  n» 
ckdniadi 

'' Soonar  than  that  any  asa  ahoaid  thsok  aoflk 
things  of  me,  I  will  sel  fin  ta  my  almlMa% 
and  bum  the  aeausaed  baggage.*' 

A  wildshouit  of  apfdaaise  rewafdsi.UaiiiNr 
thiaonelreaaUa;  and  seiaing  a  bamhig  hnal 
from  tiiB  hearth,  the  man  Mind  .«ntr.MlDvid 
by  the  women.  HbweTer^whaaOifaBvsdit 
the  bam,  the  wiGs,  pacified  >y  faiaetidait  «fri 
cerify,  and  aunoas  to  aaye  hof  paape^^  ifliaa" 
aented  to  him  that  it  wonld  be  ^^liia  aaikiaBl  if 
the  bad  wnsian  weie  daTen  aw^»  aad  ilialaU 
held  of  laa  am  to  kaqi  hiaa  beak;  bat  ihs 
huahand,  whaae  aapoE  had  riaan  akaoit'to  asdf 
neas,  as  ia  freqneaUy  the  oase  with  aalas^ti 
when  onee  excitsd^  rushed  Iska  avUmiad 
round  the ban^ and  aet  fine  tcxthrjaaion sK 
sides.  Por  soese  mintaa  tho  wamanatoadai  if 
tnma&xed,  bat  when  tleyaawtha  iammliikiBi 
the  dry  thatoh,  th^  ntttted  a  afariak  of  tamr 
aad  lusbed  to  the  door  to  open  iic  Bnt  ths 
raving  Sitmarahoi  plaosdhimadC  faiilNfeit/^^^ 
swinging  the  bnmiag  baaiid  aa  a  waaponef  da* 
fene^  while  the  hootisf  and  oonteion  vitkcil 
prevented  any  aoond  froat  wMiim.  ftam  Uag 
heard.  The  wiAi,  vhoae  soq»iama  had  gaaM 
her  hasband  to  iiieaa  aola  of  mmtaaBB,  bovU 
upon  a  capital  atrataeaai  foe  allaying  the  itav 
she  had  raised. 

" What areyou doing?"  criedahe.  "If yw 
leave  her  to  perish  in  the  flamesi  they  wiU  MJ 
that  it  was  because  you  were  afraid  of  letting 
her  be  seen-^cpen  the  door,  make  hast^  and  lei 
her  out!" 

This  had  the  desired  effect  Chaagiag  bit 
mind  instantaneously,  he  turned  round  aad 
palled  the  door  open*  but  at  that  moment  tlie 
bystanders  called  out:  ''TheroofisftUinglBsis 
yourself!  save  yoursdf !"  He  startedbsdc,  m 
right  in  front  of  him  1^  burning  {hatch  fbU  do^ 
in  maasea  and  blocked  up  the  daoiv  13>roi# 
the  smoke  and  the  fiamea  thay  eaidd  see  fls 
wretched  woa&an  iritUn  mshittg  from  «de^ 
side  with  her  babe  in  her  arms  snd  PfJ^ 
piteoudy  for  help.  Through  tiie  door  it  v^ 
impossiUe  to  penetrate.;  they  rushad  vw^i  t» 
the  other  sides  of  the  b«ihliB«  ta  see  whsthcs  n 
onenxngeould be ferund there;  buihasadn^f 
the  bumiog  batrier— it  waa  impossiUiB  ta  «ts 
her:  the  straw  witUm  the  bam  had  now  ^ 
ignited-^the  whole  bujldiog  was  ana  bwuagpwr 
imd  soon  the  esies  of  the  nahapiqr^tiai  ▼<>* 
drowned  in  tba  roar  ai  ~ 
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At  ^tliat.'vitay  hov  'Rmmat  iras  rUmg 
Holsteurinto  Bitmanliftii^  pmed  Keonkixdhen 
to  Wofarden.  Hib  joiimej  had  been  long  and 
weoriBome.  The  Aichbiahop  of  Bremen  could 
not,  or  rather  wonld  not,  grant  the  abaolation 
he  solicited :  he  ei^oTed  the  empir  title,  it  is 
troBy  of  pioteotpr  «f  the  OitmanherB,  but  he 
derived  neither  poirav  nor  baneftt  tram  it ;  he 
was  but  the  screen  behind  which  the  proud  and 
imgovenmble  peasanti  set  kings  and  princes  at 
de&mee,  and  a^ted  in  their  own  ooontrf  as  they 
thoaght  best.  Beimer  was  first  detained  in 
Btemen  by  fSabe  pvoniBes  and  aftelrwsrds  dis- 
miawd.  HethenttvvelM  to  Borne;  and  here 
the  honesty  straigtitlbrwexd  ICanb  peasant  had 
to  proosed  ^10  many  crooked  pal^  paving  his 
weiy  the  whoW  with  gold,  that  many  a  day  ez- 
pirei'h^re  he  leaehed  the  foot  of  the  Papal 
theotae  ind  vttaiaed  the  object  of  hda  wishes. 
B^me^^/itwaa  at  length  attained;  and  with 
tke'diapenmtioii  on  his  joyftilly  fintteriBg  heart, 
hei  wae  haatening  through  the  last  frontier  Til- 
lage iaHcMriii,  whan  he  deacried  e  fiie  in  the 
Meoi^liliw:  It  looked  to  him  like  a  honfiss,  lighted 
byi  kfe  beloved,  to  innaniTiata  his  path  and 
w^loopie''lBi&  home. 

■  late  in  4be  evening  he  reached  Neonkirchen. 
Aithe  itfestem  extremity  of  the  town  he  pasaad 
tkelmhifi^soins.  Hardly  gimg  them  a  ttiought 
h»  vent  on^' enjoying  in  advanoa  the  happiness 
widnh'the  siglrt  of  the  Fapal  letter  wonld  cause 
tM  iotdxig  gttil,  who  awaited  him  so  impatiently. 

.9t'  'Was  msdfoight  when  his  loud  knocking 
Bwoki  tbe  inantes-ef  Hans  W^rflerBiea's  house. 
'«}  Where  i»!Mee^'  were  his  first  words.  Two 
di^  preffieuflly,  she  had  gone  to  Lunden  to  visit 
ail  ttottti;  each  was  theanswer  he  received.  He 
gAmre  himsdf  hardly  time  to  show  her  father  the 
Pope^  diepeaaatfon^  and  the*,  thvowiag  himadf 


upon  one  of  WoQersien's  horsesy  gaUeped  off  to 
Lunden.  There  no  one  had  eeen  or  heard  ot 
Telse. 

Haunted  by  dreadfiil  fiirebodings,  called  forth 
by  the  memory  of  his  last  not  innocent  visit  to 
Telse,  he  returned  to  her  home  and  filled  the 
house  with  terror.  At  dawn  of  day,  all  tite  in- 
mates went  out  to  aeeioh  fixr  the  missing  girL 

No  traces  of  her  could  they  discover  before 
they  reached  Nennkirchen.  A  man  fitmn  Epper- 
wohrden,  who  knew  Telse  Wollersien,  had  met 
her  on  the  previous  evening,  and  wh«Q  he  had 
gone  a  good  vray  past  her,  had  observed  with 
surprise  that  she  had  entered  the  bani»  which 
now  lay  in  ashes. 

The  Ibarfbl  mystery  was  solved.  Of  what 
avail  was  it  that  tiie  young  man,  burning  with 
revenge,  and  the  childless  father,  caused  a  civil 
war  between  the  two  towns  ?*-<^tliat  the  innocent 
blood  of  hundreds  of  men  was  ihed?'^that  at 
length  the  insendiaries  were  delivered  up  to 
justice,  and  cruelly  put  to  death?  The  poor 
murdered  girl  could  not  be  recalled  to  lifb,  and 
the  real  originator  of  the  erime  was  never  die* 
covered. 


In  the  year  1559,  when  Ditmarshen  lost  its 
liberty,  when  five  syndics — Hbe  only  survivors  of 
the  Forty-eight  who  had  taken  pak  in  the  des- 
perate  but  useless  struggle-— on  their  knees  took 
that  oath  of  fealty  to  the  descendant  of  King 
Hans,  which  they  never  afterwards  breke,^  and 
never  regretted,  Bomer,  Yaget  of  Wimmersted, 
an  old  bachelor  of  eighty-two,  was  one  of  these 
five. 


*  This  WM  written  before  the  ScUetwig-Holstehi  war 
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,  Ths  aioiiriifi}!  aSlenoe  of  the  lonely  tomlv 
'  Where  aad  the  qypren  lends  its  faneral  gloom, 
Wh^  o'er  the  urn,  aiTectign's  tears  ere  shed,-^ 
•  9m,  ma  it  soothe  the  calai,  aneonsdoas dead? 
•Wbai  Ihe  fari^t  ion»  reeadthig  ftam  xny  aighti 
.  lHo  tnire  for  Ipoe  <tiq|Uorf  hia  |^den  lights 
^  When  mj  a]t4:  hoors  no  longer  dance  away, 
'3right  witn  the  hopes  of  ma^y  a  fhtore  &j  i 
'  ^W  o'er  my  thoughts  no  more  thy  Terse  shall  reign, 
■  vorittdfi  to  sadness  while  it  toothea  my  P^nn ; 
^Whsd  iiaeiiehed  witUa  my  aool  the  dmnbering  ilre» 
^Finn^d  by  W^e^  mormiuA  ^kid  the  Moeea*  ohoir^ 
Shall  jers  forooLtco,  friendships  known  no  more^ 
A>  marble  tomb  of  sculptored  pomp  restore  ? 
'8den(  Oblivion  spreads  her  dorkenhig  Teil, 
^Hope'a  aagie  tones  and  soAeet  Hatteriea  ftdl; 
^'Ths  laoeldering  f^rrn^  the  irlhataiy  shrine^ 
rWmiA  eofifs  jmaftha  AiMmi  Wra  to  ^wsa% 


While  oonqnMng  Time  pumes  his  solemn  fHght, 
Sink,  in  Iheir  torn,  and  shnn  the  heav'nly  B^t. 

Tet  wherefore  coldly  spnm  th'  ilhisive  power 
That  ahedi  a  halo  on  life's  Ibal  honr. 
And  bids  the  sonl,  triumphant  o*er  the  graven 
(Verleap  the  bonnds  which  Fate  and  Natnre  g»ye  ? 
We  yet  may  Vwe  in  Memorr's  grateftd  sigh» 
Though  mute  her  Tolce,  and  rent  each  earthly  tie. 
The  oherished  Image  lingers  o'er  the  tomb^ 
Aad  sheds  its  rilent  blesnng  on  the  doom. 
The  form  departed  meets  oar  thoughts  ag^« 
With  mild  devotion  in  our  hearts  to  rdgn; 
While  fondly  cradled  in  the  pions  earth. 
Which  hailed  with  beaut^''s  tender  smile  Us  birth, 
A  marble  tablet  marks  his  honoured  graven 
Aad  pbdntiva  wiUows  </er  his  ashes  wave. 

He  who  no  heir  to  fond  aftetSon  leavesb 
Ko  sooAmg  solace  from  the  gxare  reoeiTeB. 
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Whether  his  fpirit,  wr«pt  in  endlew  nif^hl, 
CompUdiiing  wanders  where  Styx  shnns  the  lights 
Or  whether,  sheltered  'neath  the  mighty  wings 
Which  HeavenlT  Grace  o'er  erring  mortals  mngi^ 
His  ashes  monlaer  with  their  kinged  day. 
Where  weeds  and  nettles  choke  the  pftthUiss  way. 
If  spirits  yet  an  earthly  pang  can  know, 
One  vet  awaits  him  when  he  looks  below. 
The  desert-bom  treads  careless  on  his  head, 
The  pious  wanderers  pass  nnmonmed  the  dead; 
Ko  ngh  of  sorrow  loads  the  ambient  air. 
Nor  lonely  monmer  Icrfeels  and  wonMpB  there. 

E'en  to  the  sepulchre  our  laws  extend. 
And  blighted  laurels  from  their  shelter  rend. 
Without  a  tomb  Italia's  minstrel  Ues, 
Nor  drops  one  tear  when  worth  with  genius  dies. 
The  Muses'  smile  was  on  his  ardent  lays^ 
While  soulless  Lombards  spumed  his  hallowed  b^ya. 
With  them,  all  Music's  soft  enchantment  yields 
To  lowing  oxen  in  their  native  fields ; 
All  Nature's  loveliness  their  views  confine 
To  verdant  pastures  and  the  rosy  vine. 
On  whom  deseends  lUlia's  influence  now  P 
Her  bloonung  garland  shuns  my  anxious  brow; 
Yet,  on  her  poet^  in  his  lonely  bower. 
The  sportive  Muse  bestowed  her  matchless  power. 
Where,  once  his  care,  the  drooping  branches  ihde^ 
Since  they  no  more  their  loved  Parini  shade. 
Hov  Ving  percbanoe  o'er  crowds  of  vulgar  dead* 
She  marked  the  spot  where  rests  his  sacred  head. 
No  stone,  no  line,  to  note  his  humble  grave» 
The  worthless  nurse  of  silken  songsters  ^vei 
And,  mingling  with  his  <day  th'  ensangmn'd  stain. 
The  mangled  murderer  by  his  shroud  has  lain. 
The  famiohed  dog  howls  wildly  thro'  the  night, 
Tlie  vulture  hovers  in  the  moon's  pale  light. 
The  birds  of  night  that  flutter  wildly  round 
Soar  o'er  the  crosses  on  that  funeral  ground. 
Their  sounds  of  woe  salute  the  solemn  ray. 
Whose   beam,  from  ptous  stars,  the  lonely  graves 

betray. 
In  vain,  Italia,  for  thy  poet's  grave 
Shalt  thou  from  squalid  night  the  dew-drops  crave. 
Ah  I  o'er  the  dead  no  flower  can  start  unhid. 
From  human  praise  and  loving  sorrows  hid. 
Dewed  by  no  tear,  nor  blessed  by  fervent  prayer, 
Fhrini's  tomb  is  left  unheooorad  there. 

Sacred  the  grave  since  Nature^s  earliest  age^ 
When  wisdom  whispered  from  Creation'^  page. 
Dear  to  the  son  his  Cither's  ph^e  of  cest^ 
Love  with  Religion  mingling  in  his  btesist. 
No  whiteninff  skulls  were  then  exposed  in  vaio. 
Nor  tombs,  the  trampled  pavement  of  a  fane. 
No  mother  clasped  her  inrant  to  her  breast. 
To  soothe  the  terror  that  disturbed  his  rest, 
As  sounds  of  woe  were  home  upon  the  air 
And  midnight  echoed  to  the  venal  prayer] 
The  cedar  o'er  the  tomb  thev  loved  to  rear. 
The  precious  vase  received  the  tender  tear. 
One  stolen  ray  illumed  sepulchral  night. 
For  dear  to  failing  eyes  the  glorious  light; 
The  latest  look,  ere  nature  pass  away, 
We  bend  in  anguish  on  the  god  of  day. 
The  limpid  fountain  spread  its  coduess  round. 
The  bumble  violet  graced  the  sacred  gpnound. 
The  mourner  there  who  pure  libations  shed, 
Hailed  the  Elysium  smiling  on  the  dead. 
Thus  softly  heave  the  British  virgin's  sighs. 
And  bless  the  green*sward  where  her  parent  lies  ; 
From  thence  to  Heaven  arose  the  artless  prayer. 
Her  country's  hope*  and  dearest  aid  to  spare, 
Who,  while  around  him  victory's  glories  swell, 
Upon  his  fu'ure  bier  was  wont  to  dwell. 


•Nalaon. 


But  uselea  pomp  to  tHled  namas  we  nisi, 
Which,  living  yet,  reesive  the  senseless  pnin^ 
Let  us  in  death  seek  only  heavenly  peaee^ 
Where  hatred  fades  and  fortune's  obanges  ocssfij 
While  on  our  sorrowing  friends  our  love  bestovi 
But  freedom's  song  and  joys  which  memory  koovii 

Holy  the  earth  where  genius  buried  lies, 
Whose  memory  yet  the  power  of  time  defies. 
Awed  I  beheld  where  his*  remains  r0pos^ 
Who,  kings  to  govern,  once.subKmdy  rose; 
Who  robbed  the  soeptre  of  its  borrowed  hmo, 
And  freedom  rescued  from  a  despot's  claim ; 
While  to  the  People  he  revealed  the  tears, 
The  guiltless  blood,  that  conquest's  laurel  eesn. 
In  wonder  tost,  on  hisf  bright  a»h  I  gaxed. 
Who  to  the  besvens  a  new  Olympus  raised. 
The  grave  of  himt  1  saw,  whose  towerfaig  sod 
New  worlds  beheld  revolving  round  the  pole. 
And  spread  the  glories  of  the  Briton'sj  rip[ht, 
Who  nature's  laws  di^layed  in  all  their  ^ht. 
^Thrice  happy  land,"  with  melting  heart  I  erted, 
<*  Where  soa  the  air,  and  pnre  the  silver  tfflel 
On  thee  the  Queen  of  Heaven  her  smile  bestow^ 
The  blushing  vineyard  'neath  her  influence  ^jio^i 
The  fragrant  gale  that  in  thy  dime  prevails 
Wafts  the  glad  incense  from  thy  flowcnr  vihk*  ; 
And  thou,  first,  Florence,  hearken'd  to  the  strtuii 
That  soothed  the  exiled  Ghibelih't  irafol  psht. 
Yes !  Florence  first  of  marbled  dties  shoiicv 
When,  wandering  forth  dejected  and  slone. 
Thy  "  unprized,  precious"  ofliipring  crowned  Wi  Ijw 
With  woe's  sepulchral  wreath  and  muse  of  fee. 
Thou  gav'st  the  parents  and  the  native  tdUgue 
To  hun  whose  hup  Calliope||  had  strung; 
Thou  liv'st  immortal  in  tb'  inspuing  strain 
Which  sweetlv  sung  of  love's  transcendent  pein. 
Which  dothed  the  god  with  grace  before  unkuovfi, 
And  raised  him  smiling  to  a  despot^s  throne ; 
While,  veiled  in  purity  his  dazzling  chama^ 
Celestial  Venus  clasps  him  in  her  arms. 
Yet  happier  thou,  oh,  Florenoe !  to  poaMss 
The  treasured  wrecks  of  power  and  happun 
Within  thy  temple,  lo !  they  shine  subii 
The  glorious  spoils  that  mock  the  wrongs  of  TSme. 
In  these  alone  Italia's  glory  livei^ 
And  nlent  aid  unto  her  patriots  gives. 
To  noble  deeds  departed  worth  indtes, 
And  glory's  tomb  to  ftiture  fkme  invites. 
Oft  fondly  lingering  near  the  sculptured  deo^ 
The  Muse's  dmplet  blooming  on  Us  bead. 
The  paU  Ylttorio  %  banished  annous  Aor, 
And  stem  no  more^  indalsed  the  generous  tear. 
On  Amo's  rippling  wave  he  oast  Us  eye. 
Or  gazed  in  rapture  on  thy  azure  sky. 
And,  screened  from  mortsl  view,  he  sndled— sal  Wi 
Hope  and  the  hues  of  death  made  eolm  his  teflw. 
With  those  his  soul  approved  his  «dies  re^ 
And  wlQce  the  patriot  in  th'  admiring  breast 
Yes!  from  the  grave  a  god  uplifts  his  voio^ 
Which  once  o'er  Persia  bade  the  Greeks  t^dae, 
Where  yet  in  Marathon  the  gloriee  swell  * 

Of  those  who  bravdy  died,  and  oMiqu'rtag,  ftIL 
The  awe-struck  sulor  on  EnhQaa's  Ame, 
When  sunk  the  sun,  and  Cynthia  aniileR  nosnor^ 
Of  gleaming  arms  the  brightness  may  survy, 
And  swords  contending  in  the  eager  fray.    \ 
The  tmmpet  sound,  on  echo  borne  elute^ 
The  groan  of  pain,  the  withering  dirge  of  ftit^ 
Tbe  dash  of  arms  and  triumph's  shouts  resonsd; 
Mysterious  darkness  spreads  her  horrors  roudL 

'Twas  thine,  my  friend,  in  ymrfih's  exiakie  boor, 
To  dare  the  dangers  of  old  Ooaaa^  power 
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And,  if  ih J  pilofc  bent  thy  flowing  sail 
Where  o'er  W  .£gean  eweUe  the  angry  gak^ 
Twas  thine  to  hear  the  Helletpont  reveal 
The  deeds  of  old  which  Ocean's  depthi  conceaL 
Twaa  thine  tiM  roaring  of  that  tide  to  bear, 
Whkh  bore  AddHeB*  arme  to  ^jax*  bier. 
Death,  to  the  generous  and  the  brave,  is  juii^ 
And  duly  deals  out  glory  to  their  dost. 
Nor  fonce,  nor  frenC  by  royal  power  assured 
To  Ithacos  the  arduous  spoils  eecured  ; 
Incited  by  th'  infernal  gods,  the  wave 
The  piUeied  prey  to  .^az.'  ashes  gave* 

Wandering  in  shades  where  genius  once  abode. 
Heroes  to  nos  my  soaring  n>irit  glowed ; 
TfaeHuse  invited,  nurse  of  lofty  thought, 
fiy  whom  the  tomb's  neglected  fame  is  sought. 
She  HUt  protectress  of  the  trophied  dead. 
Her  Wvenly  liiiluence  o'er  the  desert  shed. 
While  xrumbling  ruins  mark  Time's  noiseless  wjng, 
The  tuneful  nine  tbeir  lay  of  triumph  nng. 
Of  woes  foreotten  cause  the  kindr«l  tears. 
And  wahe  the  echoes  of  a  thousand  years ; 
Et^^pal  splendour  Hion's  relics  claim, 
W^h^»ce  sprung  the  Bardan  and  the  Julian  &me^ 
Biectra,*  summoned  by  fate's  stern  decree, 
Onee  more  to  Jove  in  angmsh  bent  the  knee : 
"  If  e'er  my  form  found  favour  in  thy  sight, 
Wiien  blooming  yet  in  youthful  pure  delight, 
Though  tyrant  fate  no  milder  sentence  give, 
Reverod  m  death,  may  yet  £Iectra  live," 
,  .ghe  said.  And  sighing,  met  the  fatal  doom, 
while  tears  immortau  mildly  dewed  her  tomb. 
Seturnius  grants  the  suppliant's  last  desire. 
And  sheds  ambrosia  o'er  the  ftineral  pyre. 
There  Srichthonius  yet  with  O^me  is  blest^ 
And  there  thy  aahes^  god-like  Ilus,  rest. 
Xo  these  the  Trcjan  dames  their  tresses  bore, 
With  offered  prayers  which  heaven  received  no  more. 


*  Mother  of  Dardanoa,  the  son  of  Jove. 


¥nth  them  Caanndra  raised  the  moomfiil  straiDf 
And  sung  the  woei^  alas!  foreseen  in  vain. 
Upon  her  steps  her  brothers'  sons  attend. 
And  on  her  melting  accents  breathless  bend. 
Sighing,  she  cried,  with  future  ills  opprest, 
Wnile  all  the  god  inspired  her  heaving  brout : 
"  Oh  I  if  from  Aifos  e'er  he  make  return. 
Your  hearts  in  vain  shall  for  your  country  burn  i 
Ulysses'  flocks^  Tydides'  herds  ye  graze, 
lAid  waste  the  land  that  hailed  your  earliest  days. 
The  toil  of  Phosbus  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
But  to  your  fathers  still  the  gods  are  just. 
O'er  these  Umented  tombs  they  take  their  place!, 
The  orphan's  care,  the  solace  of  our  race. 
Te  palms,  and  thou,  mysterious  cypress  shade. 
Whose  leaves  are  strewed  while  Priam's  glories  fade. 
On  whom,  alas  I  the  widow's  tears  are  shed. 
Tour  clustering  honours  o'er  our  fkthers  spread  I 
His  head  pfotoot  who  near  the  tomb  dudl  stand. 
And  towvds  the  altar  stretch  his  trembling  hand. 
An  aged  stranger  once  shall  soek  this  grove. 
To  Ilus'  tomb  his  fidtering  steps  shall  rove ; 
His  feeble  arms  the  ancient  urns  embrace. 
He  questions  them — ^the  silent,  awfU  race  ( 
Qroans  Irom  the  seoret  pteoes  rise  to  earth. 
The  tomb  narrates  of  ^me  the  earlier  birth. 
Deq>iBed  and  blind,  lone  wandering  on  his  way. 
The  god-like  hud  relumes  the  slumbering  day, 
Ilion,  he  sings,  twice  raised  to  deathless  fame. 
The  trophied  spoil  of  each  PeUdes'  name, 
Th'  afllieted  souls,  wHh  his  Immortal  strain. 
The  saored  poet  soothes  to  peace  again. 
Throughout  the  lands  which  Ocean's  arms  embraoe 
Shall  flow,  for  aye,  to  each  succeeding  race. 
His  lays  divine,  which  Argive  Princes  praise. 
And  to  renown  our  Hector's  virtues  raise. 
Thy  fate,  my  brother,  pity's  tears  shall  hidl. 
While  generoos  feelings  o'er  the  world  prevail. 
While  heartfelt  peace  a  suffering  patriot  knows, 
And  smiles  the  sun  serene  on  human  woes." 

C. 


THE    SLAVE  B. 


"Bbitbb  turn  out,  Sir — ship's  going  down-^ 
boats  ^ttiBg  out,  Sir.'' 

Snch  wtte  the  worda  tJhat  aroiised  xoye  from  a 
troubled  sleep,  into  which  my  wearied  senses 
had  imnk  after  days  of  anxious  watching.  I 
harried  on  my  clotheS|  secured  my  money  and 
•adb  of  my  valuables  as  I  could  collect  in  the 
pockets^  and  made  my  way  on  deck. 

The  ship  was  still  lying-to  under  a  single 
sail,  but  she  new  rcUed  heaivily  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  and  no  longer  buoyantly  surmounted 
each  wave  that  rushed  down  upon  her.  But 
that^the  sea  had  in  a  great  measure  gone  down, 
her  deck  must  hare  been  swept  continually. 
The  fbremast  had  gone  by  the  board,  dragging 
with  it  the  maintopmastj  and  the  whole  fore 
part  of  the  vessel  presented  a  scene  of  irreparable 
wieok'  and  destruction,  that  bore  fearful  testi- 
moay  to  our  long  and  terrible  battle  with  the 
elements. 

^Bttt  it  was  on  the  quarter-deck  that  the  most 
nnequivoeal  signs  of  defeat  presented  them- 
selres.  Here  were  crowded  together  the  dSbrii 
of  our  broken  army,  in  a  state  of  tenor  and  con* 


fusion,  the  only  exeeptions  to  which  were  the 
crew  of  the  ship ;  who  were  steadily  clearing 
away  the  wreck  that  impeded  their  operations, 
getting  out  the  boats,  and  passing  the  necessary 
stores  into  them,  in  the  midst  of  fainting  and 
wailing  women  and  distracted  men,  rushing 
about  in  quest  of  some  remnants  of  their  pro* 
perty  which  they  might  save,  or  harassing  the 
officers  and  seam^i  with  vain  queries  and  sup- 
plications. 

The  first  boat  was  at  length  lowered,  and  the 
women  one  by  one  placed  in  it.  In  obedience 
to  the  saored  law  of  self-preservation,  I  en- 
deavoured to  take  the  last  place  vacant,  but 
was  thrust  baok  by  a  brutal  sailor.  An  obese 
old  lady,  whose  weight  must  have  been  far 
more  dangerous  than  mine  to  the  overladen 
boat,  was  lowered  in,  and  it  pushed  off  from  the 
sinking  vesseL  Another  followed,  and  I  at 
last  Bueoeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  third. 
The  boats  were  almost  instantly  separated  by 
the  raging  waters,  and  of  the  other  two  I  never 
since  received  the  slightest  intelligence. 

After  two  days  of  unexampled  peril  and  pii- 
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Tfttiott,  W6  ftt'listiglSi  doscft^  ft  Bfludl (f^ot of 
land,  but  «nrfOiinded  by  drnigeroafl  bf^aken. 
Already  within  a  few  handred  yards  of  safety, 
our  boat  was  suddenly  upset  by  a  rc^r,  md  of 
all  its  living  fMght  I  alone  Teached  t&frafirma ; 
which,  though  a  practised  swimmer,  I  had  the 
utmost  dlfHeulty  in  aooomplishing.  And  et^en 
in  the  moment  of  ddiverance,  I  doubted  whether 
my  lot  was  greatly  improved  by  die  change.  I 
was  now  on  a  smaU  took,  am  outpost  of  the 
Florida  Beef,  covered  with  white  sand,  and 
without  a  trace  of  animal  lift)  or  regetatiou  on 
its  surface ;  while  fkr  as  the  eye  could  reaeh, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  around  but  the  rollmg 
of  the  waves  or  the  flying  foam  of  the  breakers. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  offer  a  few 
words  of  expl^difltibn  with  respect  to  the  Cir- 
cumstances which  had  placed  me  in  this  forlorn 
position.  The  name  of  Jobbins  is  sufficiently 
familiar  to  tho  pubUo  in  eonnekion  with  Ihe 
cause  of  abolition  to  render  it  unnecessary  l^at 
1  should  proceed  farther  with  the  question  of 
identity.  In  fhrtherance  of  our  glorious  en- 
tmyrise,  it  had  been  determined  to  send  an  able 
and  experienced  writer  to  visit  the  abodes  of 
slavery,  to  search  the  inmest  recesses  of  his 
darksome  den,  to  bring  his  most  secret  iniquities 
to  light,  and  to  hold  &e  monster  np  in  cdl  his 
deformity  to  universal  execratioa  The  choice 
had  MLeu  upon  me,  for  I  have  ever  been  known 
as  one  of  ^e  most  aealous  in  the  cause,  nor,  I 
trust,  were  my  talents  unequal  to  the  mighty 
task.  It  was  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  my 
''Howls  of  the  Middle  Passage*'  that  first 
awoke  conviction  in  the  soul  of  Caractacus  N. 
Dodge  (once  the  captain  of  a  vessel  engaged  in 
this  inramous  trade,  but  now  one  of  our  mdM 
fervid  and  persuasive  lecturers);  as  he  con« 
fessed  to  me  one  evening,  when  about  to  solieit 
the  loan  of  five  pounds.  Should  iMs  sentence 
meet  his  eye^  it  may  serve  as  a  brotherly  re- 
minder that  the  loan  has  yet  td  be  refmid.  But 
not  to  wander  fturther  ftom  my  subject,  I  was 
on  my  wuy  to  Ifew  Orleafts  whenn^  course  WiM 
ai«ested  by  this  diMtsfeiouji  ev«nt. 

Fo^  three  days  more  I  remained  on  the  rook, 
subsis^g  ou  1^6  shell-fish  tliat  ^ung  to  its 
sides,  ai»i  the  brackish  water  that  welled  up 
firmn  its  sands.  At  last,  as  I  awftkecoe  moonlit 
night  fh>m  unrefreshing  slumber,  I  was  over* 
Joyed  by  the  sight  of  a  vessd  heading  towards 
my  inhospitable  dweUh^piaoo.  As  she  came 
nearer,  I  perceived  that  ner  course  must  carry 
her  pAsI  the  rock  at  the  diitatnos  of  nearly  half 
a  mile.  I  had  no  means  of  attracting  attention 
in  that  imperfect  light ;  And  rather  than  lose  this 
chance  of  r^ease,  I  determined  to  entrust  myself 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  Mid  th^  shairke  in  an 
attempt  to  intercept  her.  I  aocordiiigly  swam 
out  to  a  point  that  seemed  to  lie  nearly  in  her 
oourae,  and  awaited  her  approa6h.  The  -vessel 
soon  came  near  enough  for  me  to  discern  her 
distinguishing  characteristics.  It  wss  a  smdl 
iwhoooer  under  ML  aail,  and  appiaently  very 


nwift;  &e  low  cbrk  hinl  i!6eui&ig  scarcely  to 
afford  a  support  for  the  immesise  sheets  of  caavu 
that  gleamed  white  under  the  ntoonahine.  I  was 
about  to  call  for  assistaiieev  when  a  doubiof !» 
character  flashed  upon  my  mind,  mA  I  nm^M 
to  use  more  caution  in  approaching  a  Vessel  of 
such  suspicious  appearance.  I  therefi)Te  iwim 
sUently  forwards  till  directly  in  her  pathj  sad 
as  she  at  length  surged  pa^t  me,  succeeded  in 
grasping  a  n^  that  hung  over  the  side  and 
olamberiiig  unpesoeived  into  a  port- hole. 

The  place  in  which  I  now  found  u^^lf  wai 
perfectly  dark,  but  from  the  stifling  smell  and 
the  casra  that  camb  in  my  wuy,  I  coudnded  it 
to  be  a  receptacle  fer  stoi^  bf  stMne  Mad.  I 
had  remained  her^  fcr  some  time,*  dftWdWtrg 
how  1  might  proceed  to  assure  m^iieff  &f  tin 
vessel's  character,  wheu  a  peculiar  Men^  "wUdi 
seemed  to  come  fix>m  tiio  other  side  trf  |he  Mk* 
head  I  was  leaning  against,  asMeQedtttoHietorj 
sense.  I  recognised  it  at  otice,  fer  rtW'tffcod 
on  the  platform  by  the  side  of  tibat  dinrk  ^)?*^ 
of  freedom,  Thomas  Jumbo*— who  mrfte  Ks 
escape  firom  slavery  in  a  quart  1i6tile-*4m4 
inhaled  the  odour  of  sanctity  which  iff'fttlii 
impassioned  moments  pervaded  th^  atoabs^hew 
for  yards  around  him.  A  horrible  'rff(8|»icten 
rushed  into  my  braiui  and  was  the  n^jft  mdment 
fearfrilly  confirmed. 

From  a  not  verv  distant  part  of  Ihe  sch^wier, 
sounds  of  revelry  hfltd  for  some  time  -rtlttfed  wy 
disapproving  ears.  From  the  sum^  Jnlartit  i 
voice  now  rose  on  the  air,  giving  tttfencnc©  to 
the  following  abominabl6  ditty,  ervejy  word  of 
which  burned  itself  indelibly  into  my  abhoorrcni 
memory : — 

With  saili  let  fiOl  and  iheeled  hdiD%  aad.dsvof  Um 

grovad  Were  wes 
We  pasiad  the  bank,  stood  roond  the  ligl^t,  Ind  auled 

away  to  sea,  .   ^^^. 

The  wiod  was  fUW,  the  coast  was  clear,  and  th j  Hk^  ^ 

aowaysslow, 
Vorihe was fanUt in Bsltiait^ sni tMh tbss  tir M to 

ga 

A  qii$($k  Mb  to  the  we^  had  we^  and  when  wi^ttitdi  tti 


We  kept  the  offing  aU  the day» and oroased the baril 

night. 
9U  hundred  niggen  In  the  hold  and  aoTen^  we,^ 

stow,  .    ' 

And  when  we^d  got  the  hatches  on,  Hm^  One  «»  «^ 

go. 

We  safely  had  got  off  the  coast  before  we  saw  s.*4     . 
Then  we  packed  on  ev^t^  stitdl  wonld  ffcand,  tIkiagntM 

wind  It  blew  a  gale ; 
And  we  waited  along  Ml  fowtMa  iBsts^  ftt  (to  W7 

she  did  know, 
Aa  well  as  ever  aeonl  en  boards 'iwaa  tune.fiv  v  ^  go- 

We'd  carried  sway  the  roy«J  yard,  and  the  stomill  boow 

were  gone ; 
a^fs  the  skipper,  they  may  S^nd  «r  g<H  I'tedMSMAffw^ 

don*tcrMkon]  , 

So  the  weather  braces  well  romd  11^  and  the  ttywl  tet 

also^ 
And  well  keep  the  bri|(  three  points  away^  fte  it*!  tlms 

idr  ttt  to  go. 


sm  auLTsu 
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Ob^ymtdMrm  mSm  aba  Ad  nil  in  tiw  troi^h  of  thi 

deep  BMB, 
And  tha  muta  ihej  tlmflbed  about  like  wbip^  as  sbe 

plunged  befbre  tbe  breece, 
And  otety  yaid  it  buckled  up,  Ilk*  to  A  bendSn^  Um, 
B«l  the  ajptoft  wer«  toof  li  is  WhalabOBe,  md  '%im  Um^ 

iimttogo. 

W«  Armed  Mm  BHtiiher  in  the  olgM^  a«l  our  te«0 

laadgdwe, 
Iben  arfraro  we  went  With  pockets  AiU  gf  doQara  on  the 

•pree,  ▼ 

And  wbeu  tbe  licker  It  la  out,  and  tbe  looker  it  is  low. 
Then  to  sea  agiintettad  (toiy  tnUto  'twill  be  tiiM  Ibr 

The  last  cbonu.of  this  honible  obaat  came 
io  aa  end,  and  waa  auoceeded  by  a  sound  of 
what  warn  donbtleBa  the  handles  of  didka  and 
jpoatoU  beatijQg  Uie  table  in  ^plaufle^  I  had» 
iheft^,eacaiNd  irom  the  laneUnesB  of  tbe  desert 
reck^  osdj  to  heoome  the  ioauiie  of  a  atate  ah^ 
•nd  ngr  heart  died  withiame. 

A.  moTeiweixl  on  tlio  other  side  of  the  bolk-^ 
head  <eoi4led  me  to  the  iBooUeetioaL  that  I  waa 
separated  but  bya  single  plank  firom  the  yiotima 
of  4ihete  incavnate  denunuu  A  new  idea  todc 
poaamLoii  of  aie%  I  am  noi^  I  must  ^nfess, 
pbysicaUy  courageona,  but  a  solenm  sense  of 
wiy  nerred  me  to  the  task^-aiid  I  oovghed. 

''What  de  debbil'a  dat?"  aaid  a  voice^  in 
startled  self-ootnmuning. 

''J)ojQotbeaftaid»"IaQSweBed;  ''I  am  an 
Xqg^iahmaa  and  a  good  Christian.  IwillielieYe 
you  and  your  feUow-oaptives  from  your  fetters, 
2f  you  .wail  assist  me  to  siiptoie  the  Teasel  and 
-take  her  to  England,  where  yea  will  be  free  the 
loomeiit  you  touch  t^e  soiL'' 

But  without  waiting  to  answeri  my  intetlo- 
eator  rushed  from  the  wpot  An  instant  aftei^ 
tbeitowaaatnasplangof  ftetaroundme)  I  was 
ieiaed  by  a  docen  xough  hands,  and  dn^Qged  on 
deck.  I  was  now  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
brawny  ruffians,  most  of  whom>  from  the  state 
of  their  habiliments,  seemed  juat  aroused  from 
their  kiasi  £se  I  oould  frame  aa  aaawsr  to 
their  fierce  and  eoafrised  queriea,  iereral  others, 
whoy  though  in  sea  attus,  appeared  aOBM- 
what  superior  to  the  rest,  came  up  from  the 
eobin* 

''ATust  thetel"  roared  a  ferooious-looking 
taMn  with  a  Uack  beard  and  whiskers,  whom  by 
kia  yoiee  I  lecqgniaed  as  the  chanter  of  that 
Holooh-anthem*  ''8hiyer  my  timbers,  if  it 
•ui't  a  bloody  piratei  Bleas  my  dear  eyes,  but 
TU  blow  his  brains  out.*'  And  he  presented  a 
large  pistol  at  my  head.    I  closed  dky  eyes 


'*  You'll  seareUmout  of  his  wits,  Timmons," 
said  another,  who  seemed  id  be  the  eaptain. 
**  Let's  hear  what  he  baa  to  say  for  himself  first. 
Kow,  Sir,  what's  brought  you  here  ?" 

But  I  waa  froaen  irUk  horror^  and  could  not 
get  out  a  word. 

<<Take  a  drink,  shipmate,"  said  the  flrit 
speaker,  pulling  a  cork  out  of  the  muzzle  of 
his  pistoL    If  you  ar^  to  be  run  up  to  the  yard- 


wm  to-mocfow,  that  ain't  no  reastm  as  how  ye« 
dioulda't  splice  tbe  main«braee  te-night" 

I  waa  a  little  reassured  by  the  temporary 
resfttte;  and  disooTeriag  that  Staff<»3dshire  had 
had  mere  hand  than  Birmingham  in  the  manti- 
frwtore  of  the  fennidaUe  weapon  offered  me,  I 
forced  myself  to  swallow  a  aoo^  portion  of  the 
liquid  fire  wbish  it  contained,  and  at  last  fi>und 
m;frtongne«  I  detailed  the  circumatanoes  of  our 
shipwreck,  my  own  escape,  askd  the  manner  of 
my  cotting  on  board.  My  eonTersation  with  the 
informing  slave  I  disdained  to  palliate  or  deny, 
especially  as  the  attempt  would  hate  been  use* 
less.  They  listened  seriously  enough  to  my 
account  of  the  shipwreck  and  subsequent 
disaster,  but  at  every  sentence  of  my  personal 
narrative  I  was  interrupted  by  peals  of  inhuman 
laughter* 

''Well,"  said  the  Captain,  when  I  had  finiahed 
my  story,  "after  three  days  ofclams  and  mussels 
you  will  have  no  oljeoti<m  to  a  dmnge  of  diet. 
Billy  there  will  give  you  some  supper,  and  find 
you  something  jto  put  on"  (I  had  swan^  off  in 
my  shirt  and  trousers) ;  "  and  now  I  vote  we 
turning" 

And  he  disi^prpeared  with  his  compeaiona* 
Moat  of  the  sailm  also  went  below»  and  I  was 
left  alone  with  the  treachexous  blaok,  wiu>,  it 
appeared,  waa  compelled  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
under^'Steward,  a  foretaste  of  the  slavery  to 
which  he  was  deservedly  doomed^  He  con- 
ducted me  into  a  kind  of  slore-room,  and  set 
a  homely,  but  plentiful  meal  before  me,  te 
which,  in  spite  of  my  fesrs,  I  did  ample  justice* 
I  had  no  inolination  to  hold  an^  converse  with 
him,  after  the  perfidy  with  which  he  had  mei 
my  ofier  of  liberation;  and  felt  relieved  when, 
having  hung  up  a  hammock,  he  bade  me  good<* 
night  with  an  insolent  grin. 

It  was  late  next  morning  when  I  awoke. 
After  partaking  of  breakfiwt,  which  I  found  laid 
out  for  me^  I  ventured  on  deck;  not  without 
some  mifligivingB  aa  to  myreception,  which  were^ 
however,  dispelled  by  the  burst  of  laughter  that 
greeted  me  froanthe  oi^tainand  his  friends.  No 
fttrther  threata  of  punishment  were  held  ont, 
but  there  was  a  proposal  to  make  me  awear  the 
dreadfrd  oath  which  boimd  those  lawless  men 
together,  and  eater  aa  one  of  thenu  The  pointy 
however,  was  not  pressed,  and  I  escaped  this 
awful  dangeTi 

I,  of  course,  concealed  my  name  and  tbe  pur« 
pose  of  my  journey.  To  have  revealed  either 
would  have  been  to  &11  an  instant  victim  to  the 
pasfliona  of  those  unrelenting  monsters,  who 
would  assuredly  not  have  let  sUp  the  opportu- 
nity  of  destroying  so  dangerous  an  enemy  to 
their  ndarious  traffic  After  a  while,  they 
seemed  to  tira  of  me^  andlwasl^  to  diflpoeeof 
my  aotiona  much  as  I  pleased.  Encouraged  by 
the  tempomry  good-humour  in  which  some  of 
the  commoner  ruffians  appcMed  to  be,  I  by  de- 
grees entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  from  them  some  of  the 
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horrifying  details  of  their  sool-Beariiig  emplor- 
ment.  On  these  subjects  they  seemed  to  tilse 
not  only  pride,  bat  actual  pleasure,  in  imparting 
information ;  for>  at  the  xedtal  of  deeds  which 
my  benumbed  faculties  almost  refaaed  to  con- 
template^ yells  of  demoniac  delight  would  hunt 
from  all  within  hearing. 

Thus  the  first  few  days  of  my  o^>ti7ity  passed. 
In  the  erenings  I  was  occasionally  summoned 
into  the  cabin  to  the  presence  of  the  superior 
Tillains ;  compelled,  thou^  an  adyocate  of  tee- 
totalism,  to  mingle  in  their  carousals;  and  em- 
ployed in  entering  up  what  they  called  the  leg 
of  the  Toyage  from  details  oraUy  supplied  by 
the  company.  The  abvsses  of  iniquity  revealed 
by  these  awful  records  were  such  as  the  most 
prolific  imaginations  of  our  gifted  fellow-labourers 
nave  never  yet  descended  into.  Trom  these  in- 
fernal statistics  I  gathered  the  overwhelming 
&cts,  that  in  the  limited  space  afforded  by  the 
hold  of  this  8chooner  (wluch  measured  barely 
one  hundred  and  eighty  tons),  upwards  of  two 
fhousand  human  beings  had  been  immured 
at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage;  and 
that  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  had  since 
perished  £rom  the  horrible  cruelties  practised 
on  them ;  which  were  recounted  with  no  signs 
of  remorse  and  with  positive  merriment. 

But  not  alone  in  the  log  were  these  miFacles 
of  wickedness  recorded.  These,  with  every  the 
minutest  particular  that  I  could  glean  from  the 
sailors,  I  transferred  to  paper  in  the  secresy  of 
the  room  allotted  to  me,  which  was  rarely  in 
truded  on ;  though  I  trembled  at  every  noise 
while  thus  engaged,  since  my  Ufe  would  inevitably 
have  been  saorinced  by  discovery.  From  these 
materials,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
month  that  I  passed  in  this  evil  vessel,  I  had 
compiled  a  work  which  would  probably  have 
extended  to  tibree  volumes;  and  whose  dis- 
closures would  at  once  have  sunk  the  cause  of 
slavery  to  the  lowest  depths  of  ignominy.  The 
schooner  and  her  demon  crew  were  minutely 
described,  and  the  diabolical  character  of  each, 
abandoned  individu^  delineated  frsm  phy* 
siognomical  evidence.  As  the  interior  of  the 
hold  was  jealously  concealed  icom  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  depict  its  horrors  from  my  theorotioal 
knowledge  of  these  arks  of  torture.  In  fact,  I 
never  could  ascertain  its  precise  locality.  But, 
besides  that  from  the  great  extent  o(  the  cahias, 
it  must  have  occupied  but  a  small  ^ace  even  for 
a  vessel  of  that  size,  never  to  my  knowledge  was 
even  that  space  ventilated  by  the  removal  of 
the  hatches;  nor  were  the  negroes  ever  per- 
mitted, as  in  other  slavers,  to  stretch  t^eir 
cramped  and  manacled  limbs  and  inhale  the 
refreshing  sea-breezes  on  deck.  Indeed,  the 
only  black  whom  I  saw  while  on  board  was  that 
despicable  traitor,. whose  crime  I  did  not  omit 
to  set  down  in  those  denunciatory  pages. 

There  was  another  point  on  which  I  could  ob- 


tain no  satisfactory  information,  either  from  the 
dew  or  their  superiors.  This  was  the  present 
destination  of  the  schooner.  Not  that  there  was 
any  apparent  unwillingness  to  sodswer  my  qui* 
tions  on  either  of  these  subjects,  but  the  snswen 
varied  almost  with  every  person.  I  addreflsei 
At  length,  however,  I.  was,  one  BDnng, 
startled  in  the  aedusion  of  my  cabin  by  the  vfi- 
came  annoanceraent  that  land  was  in  sight  I 
nastily  ooncealed  my  papers  in  various  partsol 
my  dress,  and  hurned  on  deck.  A  few  hoan 
broQght  us  close  in  with  a  port  that  I  knev 
well.  There  could  be  no  doubt  diat  the  viDaios 
had  providentiBlly  nttstafesn  theiv  ooone^I  U 
freqttently  heard  them  awarhematise  te  mef § 
stemng),  and  were  ronning  antd  the  lioii!i 
mouth;  for  itwas  indubctaililj  tlie  ^atboirsf 
Goves tiiat  we  wore  now  eutesingwith^he  M 
speed  which  a  atzong  breese  inpaxtedito  ost 
enonnous  sails,  and  in  half  an  hoar  inaiBVB 
anchored  amidsta  crowd  of  JBngUsbshipisof.  I 
approached  the  captem,  and  tramMingiya^ 
penmssion  to  go  on  sh<»e.  To*  TOf  jifj^  sv* 
prise,  he  accorded  the  reqiieat'Wfl^  «'ingk; 
and  oalliag  to  a  boat  in  theviciiuty,  i  sBOipsd 
from  thai  floating  pandemonium.    • 

I.  stood  onoe  mote  on  Brittsh  gnNmd;  Imt 
there  was  Utde  time,  for  oelf^cOBgrataktioa,  fbr 
I  had  a  stem  duty  to  perform.  Bnsldflg  ep  to 
a  petty  officer  in  naval  unifonn,  who  just  then 
came  out  of  a  pnblio^house^  I  arrested  himnitii 
the  astounding  intelligenoe  that  a  slaver  mu 
lying  almost  under  tiie  guns  of  his  vesseL 

**  Where  ?"  he  demanded,  s weying  ^me  widi 
incredulous  surprise. 

<<  There  1  these  i"  I  breathlesaly  cacchumed, 
pointing  to  the  iniquitoos  sehooDer. 

"TM,  you  pcednus  foolT  h6  eoaiiely*ie* 
torted;  "that's  Mr.  Twigham'sysDht,asis just 
in  from  a  cruise/' 

I  staggered  back  as  the  trntiihonifc  opn 
me.  Though  a  white  man,. and-  a  Aoc-koni 
British  snlgeot)  I  had  been  most  atniioinly 
sold,  and  the  book  on  wfakh  I  had  expended  so 
much  time^  labour,  and  talent,  wasisimply  wsAb 
paper. 

One  word  more.  I  have  lecentiy  been  «•- 
gaged  on  a  work  exposing  the  inunoralitysf  tiifl 
stage.  That  I  might  ensure  the  tenth  and 
vividness  of  my  desmpticma  by  drawing  tfaco 
from  actual  observation^  I  hesitated  net  to  ven- 
ture into  the  polluting  atmofphare  o£  a  testn. 
When  I  entered  the  temple  of  vice,  theonrtain 
had  just  risen  on  a  melediamai  The  priosipil 
actor,  who.  peiaonated  a  pirate  captain^mfaedon 
the  scene;  his  hat  stuck  round  with  lighted 
matches,  his  right  hand  bnadidung  a^mtiai,  laa 
left  a  revolver—a  fearfel  picture  of  the  wowt 
passions  that  degrade  our  £dlen  nataie.  As  the 
misguided  msn  turned  rounds  I  reoogniied  s 
never-to-be-forgotten  countenance.  It  wae  that 
of  the  black-bearded  ruffian  with  the  pistol 
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Etbt  man's  memory  is  a  picture  gaUeryy  in 
which  hangs  a  ioriesy  more  or  less  extensile,  of 
warks  of  a  higher  olass  of  art  than  all  die  best 
dcbookf  ancient  or  modem,  hnve  been  able  to 
produce.  They  are  the  illustntions  of  a  life 
history,  and  their  coloars  are  tiie  hues  of  life 
itaelf^naw  spread  with  ^*  the  golden  pencil  of 
the  dawn"  in  tints  of  light  and  roseate  softness 
—now  ahadovBdwith ''  the  gloom  of  earthquake 
and  eclipse/'  teniUe  to  look  upon,  hatefiil  and 
appalling  to  lecaL  It  is  a  bountiM  provisiGiB 
that  thagr  are  all  diasolviiig  Tiews,  and  that  tiie 
ownsv  of  each  gallery  keeps  the  key  of  it,  and 
mast,  walk  al(mer  withm  ity  and  oan  adoiit  none 
othes  to.  partbipBte  in*  tiMt  psirate  spectacle. 
Aarangth^ pietMres thns enshnned  for  solitary 
eoatemphdon^  these  is  always  one  (save  in  some 
anbmaknis  and  nnnatonl  cases)  npion  which  the 
mind's  eye  dwells  with  lorittg  and  jealous  ve* 
membndloe<*-to  which  we  revert  involuntarily 
imaoments  of  proepenty  as  wi^  as  in  those  of 
dAnmaJ^',  ts  to  a  souoee  of  sympathy  either  in 
joy  or  sorrow — and  which,  the  older  we  grow, 
and  the  .futiser  it  reoedes  from  the  present  view, 
lesma  to  atand  out  moie  exquisite  in  form  and 
ooloux^^SiMe  inviting  to  the  eye,  more  dear  to 
the  heart.  It  is  the  picture  of  tiiat  complete, 
though:  narrow,  world,  in  which  we  are  dis- 
ciplined by  paternal  care,  and  admomtton,  and 
love,  and  tenderness;  or,  it  may  be,  by  the 
Boivowa  of  adveisiky  lovingly  shared  together, 
for  the  part  we  are  destined  to  play  on  the  broad 
arena  of  IiSb— the  world  which  was  compTised 
within  the  four,  walla  of  Our  House  at  Home,  in 
the  days  ef  inisncy  and  childhood,  when  Home 
was  ^  werld  to  us,  because  we  knew  and  cared 
to  know  little  of  the  world  beyond.  Alas,  that 
such  pictoiea  should  fade  away  into  dusty  death, 
who  devours- us  and  our  memories  together. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  reproduce*  one  of  them,  if 
I  can,  ere  it  Tanish  with  the  rest. 

My  ehildhood's  liome,  as  I  grew  to  conscious* 
ness  within  it,  must  have  presented  to  a  stranger 
a  BMst  pleasant  and  agreeable  picture.  The 
house  ateod,  and,  though  with  a  modernised 
fase^  it  staoids  yet,  in  what  was  in  the  days  of 
my  boyhood  a  London  suburb,  though  it  is  now 
BwaUowed  vp  in  London  proper.  It  was  a  good 
roomy  residenoe,  nothing  remarkable  to  look  at, 
but  omveBient  and  expensive  within.  It  had 
onoe,  for  'the  indulgence  of  some  whim  or  other, 
been  temporarily  inhabited  by  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  Third  George,  and  the  velios  and  vestiges  of 
an  expensive  mt^r  than  a  redned  taste,  and  of 
certain  Inxnrioua  appliances  not  common  in  those 
days,  were  yet  traceable  within  it.  Thns  the 
walls  4>£  the  noble  drawing«room  were  lined,  not 
with  the  patterned  papering  of  the  upholsterer, 
but  with  the  finished  designs  of  a  water-colour 
artist,  representing  a  trellis-work  of  knotted 
boughs  interwov^a  with  exquisite  flowers  and 


foliage,  popnlous  wMi  birds  and  gorgeous  insects 
ring  above  the  blossoms  or  feasting  on 
lusoietis  fruit.  There  was  a  T)ath-Toom  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water  by  pipes  from  the 
ground-floor ;  and  there  was  a  flat  prome- 
nade on  the  roof  of  the  house,  defended  by 
ornamental  balustrades  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view.  The  garden  behind,  which  is  now 
transformed  into  a  street  of  third-rate  shop- 
keepers, was  not  overlooked,  was  ^ree-fourths 
of  an  acre  in  extent,  was  surrounded  by  alter- 
nate limes  and  poplars  of  twenty  years'  growth, 
and  had  been  adorned  with  statues,  a  few  of 
which  -remained,  with  the  pedestals  of  more,  in 
b  rather  time-worn  and  mutilated  condition.  At 
the  end  of  the  garden  stood  a  pile  of  blank- 
looking  brick  premises  of  which  we  made  no  use; 
they  were  surmounted  by  a  square  turret  full 
of  windows,  and  having  a  small  cupola  on  top. 
These  premises  were  forlndden  ground,  and  m 
my  childhood  were  suffered  to  run  to  decay — 
one  lower  room  only  was  used  as  a  tool-house^ 
and  from  this  a  staircase  led  oiF  to  a  set  of 
chambers  which,  having  their  shutters  closed 
and  being  abandoned  to  the  dust  and  the  spiders, 
were  dark,  dreary,  and  mysterious,  and  repul- 
sive, with  a  mouldy  smell.  The  garden  was 
laid  out  as  one  grassy  lawn,  with  a  wide  gravel 
walk  around  it ;  and  next  to  the  enclosing  walls, 
and  under  the  limes  and  poplars,  ran  a  conti- 
nuous flower-bed,  about  six  feet  in  width,  in 
which  only  the  hardiest  flowers  throve  well.  In 
the  centre  of  the  lawn  stood  an  aged  hawthorn- 
tree,  vrhose  g^tesque  arrangement  of  branches 
was  a  source  of  endless  admiration,  and  which 
blossomed  into  Hie  similitude  of  a  monster  snow- 
ball in  the  spring,  scenting  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood witJi  its  delicious  fragrance.  Around 
the  tree  were  rustic  seats  worm-eaten  with  age, 
which  would  accommodate  twenty  sitters,  and 
were  a  fiavourite  resort  during  the  heats  ot 
summer.  But  it  is  time  that  our  household 
should  come  upon  the  sc^e. 

"  My  father  in  his  habit  as  he  lived"  was  in 
pexvon  the  model  of  a  gentleman,  and  something 
more.  Though  not  greatly  above  the  average 
height,  he  looked  tall.  Pale  and  dark  in  com- 
plexi<m — slender,  but  erect,  compact  and  Arm  in 
figure  and  bearing— quiet,  taciturn,  and  studious 
in  habits— he  commanded  respect,  even  reve- 
rence, as  well  from  friends  as  strangeis :  in  fact, 
I  never  in  my  life  saw  him  treated  by  either 
but  with  the  deference  which  it  seemed  natural 
for  all  to  pay,  though  he  would  have  been  far 
from  exacting  it.  A  stranger  might  have 
thought  that  he  piqued  himself  on  his  reserve — 
there  was  so  little  demonstrative  about  him; 
but  the  fact  was  the  revene.  Now  and  then  he 
would  have  an  access  of  animal  spirits  which 
would  burst  out  into  a  sort  of  tempest  of  exube- 
rant fun  and  frolic,  accompanied  with  the  drollest 
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jokes  and  wittioiams,  making  fhe  whole  honae 
ring  with  merriment — after  which  he  wotild 
eubside  again  into  his  wonted  semi-abstraction, 
and  gentle,  tranquil  Way.  He  always  walked 
into  the  city  after  breaki&Bt,  and  returned  again 
to  dinner  at  five  o'dook,  when  he  would  retire 
to  his  study  for  the  evening,  or  sitting  by  the 
fire,  at  a  small  table  just  lafge  enough  for  his 
writing-desk,  would  scribble  away  for  hours  to- 
gether, unmolested  by  the  noise  and  gossip  of  the 
family  circle  a^und  him.  This  cir^  oonsiBted 
of  my  mother,  three  elder  sisters^  one  younger, 
my  brother  Frank,  sometimes  my  brother  Gran* 
Tille,  and  myself. 

Of  my  dear  mother  I  hardly  know  how  to 
Speaks  Beautiful  to  look  upon  she  was^  but  no 
ooe  ever  thought  of  her  personal  beauty  who 
knew  her  intimately.  To  my  father  she  was  a 
second  self—- ahnost  as  literary  and  well-read  as 
be,  she  had  a  livelier  sense  of  the  humorous 
and  of  the  poetic,  and  a  faculty  of  discrimination 
in  matters  critical  which,  if  not  greater  than 
his  own,  was  certainly  more  reaay,  prompt^ 
and  intuitive.  A.  lover  of  books,  she  m- 
dulged  in  reading  only  As  a  luxury,  and 
devoted  her  life  t6  the  care  of  her  fiamily; 
the  companion  of  her  daughters,  the  ooun- 
seller  and  friend  of  her  sons, — she  was  the 
anxious  slave  of  all.  Her  fiuling  health,  which 
sometimes  confined  her  to  her  room,  was  the 
only  cloud  that  for  man^  years  hung  over  out 
dwelling;  but  she  reapplied  after  every  retire^ 
menty  l^e  the  sun  of  April  after  a  storm,  with 
smiles  and  cheerfulness  ibr  us  all.  My  eldest 
sister  Susy  was  a  raven-haired,  jet^eyed,  laugh- 
ing creature,  too  short  in  stature,  and  too  plump 
and  good-natured  to  be  a  heroine,  and  too  care- 
less tor  herself  to  be  the  source  of  oare  to  any- 
one 'elflOk  She  was  bom  to  make  way  for  others, 
and  to  make  that  way  pleasant  to  them ;  she 
6ot^  not  appear  anywhere  without  making  the 
place  more  comfortable  and  more  cheerful  by 
Ler  presenoe :  and  there  was  no  merit  in  loving 
her,  as  everybody  did,  because  in  so  doing  each 
one  felt  that  he  was  but  loving  his  particular 
benefactor.  Alice  and  Kate,  who  came  next  in 
age  to  Susy,  w^re  suppoeed  to  be,  and  really 
were,  verv  handsome  girls,  accomplished  too; 
but  though  I  loved  them  truly,  I  &ncied  them 
proud,  at  least  at  the  period  on  which  I  have 
mv  eye  at  the  present  moment-^'^and  I  remember 
telling  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  courting  Alice,  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  that  matter,  and  reoom- 
mending  him  to  tell  Goldsmith,  who  came  after 
Sate,  the  Same  thing-^whioh  he  did.  These 
stately  sisters  of  mine  were  so  much  alike,  that 
I  hardly  knew  them  apart  at  ten  paces  distance, 
and  they  Were  constantly  mistaken  for  each  other 
by  every  member  of  the  family,  liy  littie  sister 
Lucy  was  but  six  when  Susy  came  of  age.  With 
Lucy  I  think  I  had  more  to  do  than  any  one 
else,  and  almost  made  a  boy  of  her.  We  were 
inseparable,  and  had  the  same  amusements  and 
the  same  studies,  and  ran  fiom  the  same  books, 


in  which  Susy  gave  us  our  Issrais,  tc  tlie  bubs 
peg-top%  balls,  marbles,  and  shuttieoockB  in  tk« 
garden  for  amusement  in  pUy-houn.  Lscf 
was  the  littie  doU  and  pet  of  the  fittnily,tiil 
would  have  bean  spoiled,  if  ^c&ling  in  her  qm 
had  been  possible—- which  it  wasn't 

My  eldest  brother,  Granville  the  Qrak^  is 
we  used  to  caU  bim,  was  a  tall,  gftntksanly) 
and  tather  pretentious  fellow.  He  was  one  4 
the  Christ^churoh  boys,  and  stood  high  in  tl» 
class  of  Grecians,  and,  whatever  he  did  it 
school,  bore  himself  with  soffloient  eaastyMace 
at  hom»«-scarcel]^  drngBing  to  talk  vitb  u 
children,  but  taUong  in  n  srandilo^iteBt  t«a 
with  my  fiither  on  all  speakaUe  ocoasumii  ILj 
next  brother,  Frank,  who  stood  between  mstod 
Granville,  resented  this,  and  delighted  ta  tn| 
up  Granville,  if  possible^  in  a  du^deai  or  hiu(Sf 
expression,  and  ask  if  that  were  Q|ieekr4BC 
which,  on  one  oocasion,  I  vaeoUectyihs  g»ti 
tremendous  box  on  the  eari  whioh^OmnUs 
assured  him  vras  Greek  (bawling  oat  Um 
Homeric  designation  tar  it)  and  no  doubt  lUnd 
it  But  Granville  was  a  good,  gmetOM  feUo* 
at  bottom,  and  proved  himself  so  in  aftw  dapb 
Frank,  who  was  two  yeaxa  oMsr  than  I,  nu  s 
pmotical  geniusi  whose  recreat&ons  ^van  kd  s 
utilitarian  turn:  his  instinct  was  to  be  eoathTia| 
something  continually,  or  else  to  wander  smf 
from  home,  at  holiday  times,  either  into  Hieci^ 
or  to  fiff  Sampstead,  or  beyond,  en  a  joamqr  j( 
diuoveiy? 

To  complete  our  &mily  catalogue  I  unit 
mention  the  little  world  below^stairB^  HeteBoof 
Stan,  the  housekeeper,  reigned  sapremeinalitlis 
carpeted  hall  that  looked  out  into  the  fironlplot 
beneath  the  parlour  wiudo  w^  She  was  a  wcna 
of  five-and^hirty,  who  ten  years  befon  ^ad 
brought  a  freshocoloured  complexion  frott  tb# 
countxy>  and  never  lost  it  She  would  bi]rt 
been  comely  could  she  have  tolerated  a  mik 
vcpQ/n  heir  face,  which  she  was  never  hnowalo 
do.  When  GianviUe  was  away^^^aBd  that  mi 
always  save  on  Saturday  aftenieona  and  Srof^ 
days^^-^^he  Was  the  only  pancn  in  the  hoossvlio 
maintained  any  degree  of  dignity^  Of  that  iks 
had  enough  for  a  much  Itigct  eetabliaboNat; 
and  she  cherished  itona  oonscientioaspaacipH 
all  the  mote  rigorously  thai  Aitty«  the  bouM* 
maid,  was  an  extreinely  Aij^hty  yoong  p^ 
given  to  unlimited  oonvetaatum,  and  eospectad 
of  an  understanding  with  Crump,  tha  gaidsMTf 
who  came  every  Fnday  to  mow  tha  law%  lal 
looked  in  also  sometimes  on  other  days  ta  pat 
the  flower-beds  in  a  tidy  state.  Of  Cook  1  n* 
Collect  but  littlo'^not  eten  whether  she  lad 
any  other  name  than  Cook,  though  I  dsrsiaj 
she  had^  For  the  yeaia  of  my  boyhood  liie 
appeared  to  be  a  fixtoze  in  the  latdisn^  and  1 
never  saw  her  out  of  it  but  Q>ioe>  wheA  we  wm 
alarmed  by  robbefa  in  the  nighty  and  she  fdaatad 
herself,  hal^dressed,  and  aimed  with  a  spit,  it 
my  mother's  bedroom  door,  resolved  to  die,  i^ 
need  were,  in  her  defence.    A  halfwitted  soal' 
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Httlti  ttaio^  ttolly,  whom  ny  mother  had 
reBcned  from  the  iU^t^atment  of  a  tirago  of  a 
batohei^'ft  iHfe,  who  had  receired  her  from  the 
workhocuie  witii  a  premium*  completed  our 
Amneeiio  eirtabHabment.  Molly  could  ecour 
floors  and  clean  shoeSi  as  long  aA  she  waa  aw^e, 
Vat  had  the  knack  of  going  to  sleep  at  all 
hofors  and  iA  any  position,  even  standing.  She 
was  Dnnstan's  frotegi  because  she  was  Patty's 
detestation,  and  led  a  contested  animal  kind  of 
Hfb  tmder  the  honsekeepet's  care. 

My  fiiiher,  whose  arocations,  as  the  reader 
will  have  guessed,  were  literary,  never  went  to 
town  on  the  Sattiiday,  but  on  that  day  generally 
reoeived'  visitors.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
IbrnH  td'sit  down  to  dinner  on  SatuMay  a  party 
of  tw^nty'^'Hmd  from  the  dinner- table,  in  the 
mimmei^  time,  we  invatiably  adjourned  to  a 
dessert  of  iraita  tm^er  the  hawthorn  oH  the 
lavm^  '  Hete  my  father  and  his  guests  would 
play  -and  'romp  lu  heartily  and  boisterously  aa  the 
ycmngest  ohiM  of  the  party,  continuing  the  spovt 
iin  the  fthadowB  left  the  grass  and  mounted  the 
Mmr>tfcnding  WfiUs,  and  vanished  in  the  general 
gloom  6f  twilight.  Tn  winter  we  adjourned  to 
^e  drawing-4room,  where  witti  music  and  con- 
tention we  nitaidly  sat  up  late,  and  spent  the 
htmn  as  menily  and  thougbtlesslv  as  we  knew 
how.'  This  was  my  Cither's  holiday,  and  he 
iievef  fidled  to  keep  it  and  enjoy  it  as  long  as 
llie  zttteis>  were  in  his  power. 

When  Frank  and  I  were  old  enongh  we  wete 
aent  to  school  to  Br.  Jamieson's  in  the  Edgware- 
foad,  and  there  we  began  to  pick  up  a  little 
Ittkowiedge  of  the  world  as  well  as  tome  classical 
learning.  Our  instructor  was  one  of  my  father's 
negalar  guests  at  tlie  Saturday's  dinner^table,  and 
on  that  day  always  accompanied  us  on  our  return 
from  school. 

Thus  stands  the  picture  of  out  House  at  Home, 
^  I  knew  it  and  loved  it  beat.  But  changes 
Wnei^  at  hand.  First,  Alice  waa  married  to  Mr. 
Peeter ,  and  when  she  went  away  after  the  mirtli 
tfnd  feastbg'  of  the  wedding  'breakfest,  there 
Were  mo^  tears  and  solemn  leave-takings  than 
I  had  ever  ^een  beAire.  I  was  doing  Comeiins 
FepoB  then— and  the  day  that  I  got  faito  VirgU, 
Kate  was  married  to  Goldsmith,  who,  being  a 
pafttter  in  tA  firm  of  Turkey  merchants,  took  her 
olTwithtdni  to  Oephak>nia,  and  did  not  bring 
her  back  for  two  years.  That  same  year  Ghian- 
vflle  went  to  College^and  my  ftither,  who  went 
with  him  to  Oxford,  and  got  him  into  Oriel,  and 
into  the  same  rooms  he  had  occupied  himself 
twenty-five  years  before,  returned  Adl  of  spirits 
and  triumph  at  the  &vourable  imjnression  my 
brother  had  made  npon  his  Oxford  inends. 

We  had  now  parted  with  three  of  our  house- 
hbld,  and  ye«  I  am  not  certain  thatthefew  years 
Wlifch  inunediately  fbllowed  their  departure 
werenotamongthehappieetof  our  lives.  From 
eSl  thtee  we  had  constant  tidings  of  prosperity 
and  smsCesB.'  Foster  got  presented  to  a  better 
living,  Ooldamxth  was  getting  rich  apace,  and 


OrftnviDe  earned  honotirs  thick  and  fast.  But 
an  events  change  waft  approaching,  though  w6 
who  had  been  bred  in  that  happy  time  knew  it 
not.  The  first  indication  of  its  coming  wei«  my 
dear  mother's  thoughfril  looks )  a  permanent  cloud 
had  Settled  iteelf  u^n  her  gentle,  loving  f^ce, 
and  would  not  be  dissipated.  Then  my  father 
grew  less  tranquil,  more  uneasily  active,  and  at 
times  a  little  irritable.  Then  the  Saturday 
dinner-partied  ceased  of  a  sudden,  to  the  im^ 
mense  mortification  of  Cook ;  and  if  I  entered 
the  parlour  of  an  evening  in  the  dusk,  I  would 
find  my  mother  in  close  and  whispering  counsel 
with  Susy^-^and  once  I  saw  her  sobbing  on 
Susy's  bosom,  Susy  fondling  het  the  while  as 
she  would  an  infant.  That  m'ght  I  couldn't 
bleep,  and  I  told  Frank,  as  we  lay  awake,  the 
trouble  that  was  at  my  heart.  Frank,  I  found, 
knew  more  than  I  did.  He  had  had  his  mis** 
givings,  and  had  wormed  himself  into  Susy'a 
confidence,  and  knew  all  the  truth-^^-of  which, 
as  yet,  Lucy  and  I  were  ignorant.  He  said  he 
had  not  told  me,  because,  come  when  it  might, 
the  knowledge  wonld  come  too  fioon;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  tell  me  now — and  the  tale  waa 
soon  told. 

It  appeared  that  my  father,  seduced  by  thd 
prospect  of  a  great  succeed,  had,  with  others, 
entered  into  a  literary,  or  rather  a  publishing, 
speculation,  which  at  first  had  promised  well, 
and  led  him  and  his  coadjutors  to  an  expendi-> 
ture  which,  in  consequence  of  the  fhilure  of  the 
project,  was  likely  to  prove  ruinous  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  to  my  father  especially,  who 
was  the  person  most  deeply  interested.  It  was 
expected  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
our  home-^and  as  it  was  well  to  be  prepared  fbr 
the  worst,  Frank  advised  me  to  think  seriously 
of  a  caUing,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  pursue  it. 
For  his  part,  he  had  alr^y,  with  his  mother's 
consent,  written  to  her  brother,  our  Uncle  Mor- 
ley,  who  was  captain  of  his  Majesty's  frigate 
the  Goihaufk,  fbr  a  berth  on  board  hia  vessel, 
and  felt  confident  of  a  fovourable  reply. 

How  different  the  old  house  appeared  to  me 
now,  after  my  participation  in  this  dreary  secret. 
I  could  have  left  it  dheerfiilly  enough  with  the 
prospect  of  a  return  at  some  Mxire  day,  with 
the  old  fkcea  awaiting  me ;  but  to  abandon  it 
for  ever,  and  to  strangers-^the  thought  was  a 
torture.  In  these  days  of  miserable  suspense, 
dear  Susy,  though  not  as  meny,  was  as  cheerful, 
busy,  and  active  as  ever — ^with  this  difference, 
that  she  seemed  to  have  constituted  herself  as 
sentinel  and  guardian  of  her  parents.  She 
bushed  the  hoydenish  prattle  of  Lucy,  cowed 
Patty  into  silence  and  decorum,  and  warded  from 
my  father's  ears,  whenever  he  was  at  home, 
every  sound  tiiat  could  annoy  him,  and  from  his 
eyes  every  sight  that  could  irritate  his  now 
nervous  ffeelings.  I  saw  very  Boon  that 
Dunstan  was  in  the  confidence  of  my  parents, 
and  that  her  solemn  dignity  resolved  itself  into 
a  kind  of  tender  reverence,  which  made  me  lovo 
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Iter.  She  ^ohatged  Gook,  fiad  got  both  her 
and  Molly  other  engagements— and,  Fatty  le* 
foBuig  the  offiee,  took  to  polishing  the  family 
boots  herself;  from  which  unfamiliar  doty 
IVaak  and  I  had  to  debar  her  by  taking  forcible 
possession  of  the  implements,  and  using  them 
eurselTes. 

These  fnnily  retrenchments  did  not  prevent 
the  family  catastrophe,  but  they  had  the  use  of 
letting  us  down  by  degrees  into  the  humble 
grade  that  awaited  us.  The  worst  came  at  last 
limetree  Lodge  was  announeed  to  be  let  on 
lease :  a  black  board  stuck  on  a  pole  in  the  firont 
plot  told  us,  and  told  all  the  world  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  were  going.  Then  came  the  auo- 
tioaeer  and  his  mien,  who  went  through  the  Til- 
laoouB  process  of  lotting  and  cataloguing  the 
furniture,  while  we,  with  what  my  mother  had 
eelected  &om  the  general  mess,  moved  into  the 
aide  wings,  and  watched  the  melancholy  business. 
My  poor  fSsither  could  not  stand  the  spectacle, 
and  went  to  stay  with  Granville  at  Oxford  till 
the  afiair  was  over.  My  mother*8  jointure  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  unlucky  speculation, 
as  weJl  as  all  my  father's  winnings  during 
thirty  years  of  hatd  literary  labour.  It  was 
fiMtqiiate  that  Granville  had  gained  a  fellowship, 
and  could  now  maintain  himeioLEl  It  was  fortu- 
nate, too,  that  the  lease  of  the  house,  which  had 
yet  iweaty  years  to  run,  was  my  mother's  pro- 
party,  and  that  the  new  tenant  would  pay  for 
the  premises  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

I  was  glad,  when  the  day  came  for  removal, 
tiiot  the  once  beautifiBLl  lawn  was  littered  with 
straw  and  paddngHcasea — that  the  bare  trees 
seemed  witheziag  in  a  bath  of  October  mist — 
l&at  the  old  hawthorn  was  half^stripped  of  leaves 
and  seething  in  a  thin  drvzzie,  and  ^e  old  seats 
beneath  sodden  with  moiature*— that  the  autumn 
wind  howled  dismally  in  the  empty  ehambers-^ 
that  the  flsrwers  were  ail  gone,  deadi  or  stolen 
by  the  aueticmber's  porters'^that  one  of  them 
bnd  knocked  down  the  Kiobe  and  broken  off 
her  head-^that  the  whole  plaoe,  in  short,  looked 
as  woe-begone,  barren,  and  worthless. as  any 
other  bleaic  wilderness  in  London.  If  our 
exodna  had  happened  on  one  of  the  bright, 
sunny  days,  when  I  had  plajited  among  the 
flickering  shadows  of  thelime-ljeaves  upon  the 
silky  grass,  with  everything  smiling  around,  it 
weald  have  brokan  my  heart 


Weall  left  the  old  home  together,  to  re-enter 
it  never  more.  Within  a  we^  from  thai  day» 
Lucy  had  gone  to  reside  with  Kate,  in  Man- 
chester— ^Erank  had  entered  as  midahipman  on 
board  the  Goshawk — I  had  taken  up  my  abode 
with  a  general  practitioner  of  some  repute  in 
Westminster,  with  the  design,  long  smce  carried 
out,  of  foUowiog  medicine  as  a  profession ;  and 
my  &ther  and  mother,  and  Susy,  with  Dunstan, 
who  did  not  choose  to  be  left  out,  had  retired  to 
a  little  brick  dwdiing  in  Chelsea,  fronting  the 
river.  H<»«  my  dear  mother  died  the  following 
year — ^not  fitim  grief,  and  not  in  grief  dther— 
I  don't  think  she  could  have  grieved  long  for 
the  loss  of  mere  material  prosperity,. ,  She  died 
with  all  her  children  round  hert  .bceathing  ber 
last  peacefully  in  my  Mfaear^B  anoi.  In  the 
aiidst  of  fdl  her  h^pinoi^  uv^4he  old  hcmSj  abe 
had  known  that  the  inevdtahle  hffm.  was 
gradually  approaching  and  could  apt  be  loog 
delayed,  and  the  knowledge  had  never  isaired 
ha  cheerfulness  nor  clouded  her  spirit 

After  my  mother's  death  my  fsXhe^.  could  lo 
longer  striye  with  the  world,  M.y  noble  brother 
Granville  wpuld  not  allow  him  to  make  the 
fruitleBB  attempt  •  Granville  was  about  to  for- 
feit his  fieUowship  by  a  union  vdth  our  pret^ 
cousin,  Emma  Moziey.  Emma  and  he  sgieed 
to  wait,  that  he  might  retain  tiie  feUowahip  for 
my  father's  benefit — ^who  by  thia  filial  fiseeifice 
enjoyed  to  the  last,  without  knowing  the  coot  ef 
the  obligation  he  waa  under,  the  comforts  which 
the  habits  of  his  life  had  made  necessa^  to  bin- 
At  the  period  of  my  father's  death  X  stood  in 
want  of  a  housekeepery  and  Su^  has  come  tome 
with  the  old  merry  face  and  stiJUL  nierrier  heatt, 
to  take  that  care  and  thought  in  my  behalf  whioh 
she  has  never  known  bow  to  take  for  herself. 

Of  all  dissolving  views,  that  of  the  home  of 
one's  childhood  is  imdenisJ>ly  the  most  de3ernng 
of  the  name.  The  romance  that  is  attached  io 
it  is  difierent  from  that  of  the  novel,  vmteis; 
yet,  though  the  elements  are  wanting.  wb¥^j& 
fiction  are  so  delightful,  it  is  not  ao*  painiul  in 
the  retro^teot  as  Unconlent  would  make  it  Io 
hftTO  lived  and  lo¥ed  is  something;:  ''  that  which 
hath  been  shall  ever  be;"  and  if  plepisiues  en- 
joyed are  as  good  as  pleasures  hoped  for^^aa  aome 
teach,  we  may  be  wise  in  cherishing  tb^  remeoi- 
brsnce  of  the  happy  home  of  childhood,  as  ^e 
would  guard  a  hidden  treasuw.  . 


READING     EAIDS. 


HO.  IX. — OHABLBS  XUfCkSLST. 


BooiKrr,  like  a  cowardly  and  hypocritieal  govern- 
ment, whose  policy  of  suppression  muttes  the 
life  it  cannot  destroy  in  iaree  hearts,  has  to  pay 
the  penalty  which  idways  waits  upon  a  policy 
of  suppr^on.  The  ground  is  mined  breath 
her ;  perils  peep  .oiver  her  ahouldar;   the  air  she 


breathes  is  thick  with  eursea.  She  ia  threateaad 
by  conspiraoies  of  aU  sorts  and  ajae^  and  $me 
of  those  whom  she  welcomes  most  warmly  to  ber 
bosom  after  her  own  seUah  fashion,  actuaOy 
carry  at  their  girdles  the  wmpona  that  are  to 
let  out  her  tainted  .U£s^  > 


BULBIHG  lUXSi. 
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In  political  reform,  Uie  work  is  often  accom- 
plished by  one  vivid,  bloody  eoupy  and  the  first 
man  to  mount  the  barricade  and  give  his  breast 
to  the  ballet  is  a  hero.  In  social  reform,  it  is 
different ;  and  the  man  who,  to  his  wounding 
and  his  hurt,  breaks  throng^  a  conventionalism, 
is  sure  to  be  reminded  of  what  he  "  owes  to 
society."  He  is  not  a  hero — he  is  a  "  poker,"  a 
nuisance,  a  pestilent  fellow,  who  ruffles  the 
placid  atmosphere  of  Us  eonvenanees  by  his 
"  countercheck  quarrelsome"  and  "  lie  direct ;" 
and  he  must  be  taught  manners.  Let  us  be  mo- 
derate.    Let  us 

take  the  bright  ideak  of  our  soals, 

And  lock  them  nut  away, 
'  'Nctr  «Ver  dttem  that  Uungiao  beaoliftil 

Wfff*  meflDl  IIbt  d^,  • 

and  bfehAve  like'**  respectable  people.'*  There  is 
reason  in  al!  things,  and  there  are  Three-J>er- 
eents  ftnd  finners.  if'^-tf  ftf^ '  H  fa^&t.  The 
case  %  complicated.  Let  nsconfess  tiie  truth  in 
holes  and  comers,  act;  daily  Msehoods,  look 
sharp  aftei*  oorvines  and  fig-trees,  and — say  our 
prayers.  Martyrs,  and  other  disappointed 
people,  may  console  themselves,  if  they  please, 
with  the  xeflectibn  that  in  the  next  world  they 
'will  have  moderate  people  to  black  their  boots  ; 
but  such  matters  are  too  high  for  us,  and  we  wiU 
stick  to  gravitation  and  soM  pudding. 

That  is  what  Society  says,  and  the  hypocritical 
jade  gets  served  with  her  own  sauce.  She  is 
aDowed  tb  langdah  in  chronic  filiii,  misery,  and 
shame^  ;while  a  chronic  process  of  amendment  is 
being  earned  on. 

Of  aU  the  guarded  but  deep-laid  conspiracies 
which  threaten  the  existence  of  social  life  in 
Unhand  upon  its  present  terms,  that  which 
ramifies  so  widely  in  our  literature  is  the  ma%i 
threatening.  The  Beast  of  social  wrong  and 
falsehood  is  receiving  its  deadly  wound,  which 
i^aSX'not  be  healed,  ^om  the  petted  &vouritee, 
of  whom  it  speaks  mincingly  and  tenderly,  in 
iobrif  and  street,  and  market-place.  Men  like 
Carlvle,  Thackeray,  Kingsley,  and  Tennyson 
speak  with  a  forked  tongue,  and  address  two 
audiences.  Their  prophetic  inspiration  is  spoken 
to  the  thinkers,  to  &6  men  and  women  who 
wiU  understand,  and  who  themselves  influence 
public  opinion.  Their  poetry,  their  style,  their 
satire,  their  humour,  their  invention,  are  aimed 
at  the  million,  who  do  not  comprehend  their 
inspirations,  but  among  whom  these  qualities 
sometimes  serve  to  wing  a  shaft  of  truth  which 
may  quiver  and  rankle  in  the  right  place.  The 
song  is  heard  by  a  million  listeners,  but  its 
burden  is  caught  by  a  few  only.  The  burden 
is  taken  up  by  the  few,  and  both  the  music  and 
the  meaning  are  diluted  for  the  lower  tiers  of 
the  audience.  And  so  the  process  it  repeated, 
dowmv'ttrd,  and  downward,  and  onwanl,  and 
onward — 

Oir  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  sonl 
And  are  not  lost  for  ever ! 

We  have  before  remarked  in  this  smes  of 


papers  that  if  the  mnltitade  knew  the  real 
''  doctrine  "  of  the  Rabbis  they  swear  by,  they 
would  turn  and  rend  th»n.  It  is  almost  amusing 
to  think  of  the  innocenoe  with  whioh  they  allow 
the  viper  of  soeial  revoiution  to  warm  itself  im 
their  bosoms,  and  lay  hs  eggs  oniheir  drawing* 
room  tables  under  their  very  noses.  But  they 
do,  and,  fortunately  ibr  us  aU,  they  oannot  help 
themselves.  It  is  hardly  an  over-statement,  we 
think,  to  put  die  matter  thus  :***-Seiect  a  eoundl 
of  the  most  advanced  intelleots  in  every  leading 
department  of  human  thought,  seni&menty  ana 
knowledge-— 4ake  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Carlylfl, 
TennyBon,  Eingslev,  Liebig,  and  so  on,  and  put 
them  on  their  allegiaaoe  to  Truth,  saying*— 
**  Gentlemen — ^From  circumstances  which  I  need 
not  explain,  I  find  myself  in  a  difficfult  positiQa. 
One  of  two  things  I  must  d<H~a  fate  isnpoai  ma, 
and  I  can  choose  no  via  mmUa.  I  most  go  alfco» 
gether  unih  the  stream,  and  live  exactly  after 
the  model  of  my  neighbours.  Brown,  Jones,  atid 
Robinson;  or  I  must  go  dead  t^mnH  the 
stream,  and  do  just  the  reverse  c^  what  k 
done  by  those  respectable  individnafe-  {omy 
respectaUe,-^-«ilk  umbrellas,  silver  fodra^*  seat 
in  church,  &c.,  fto.)  from  day  to  day,  aiid 
from  hour  to  hour.  Now,  this  being  ay  pttdi- 
eament,  and  my  object  being  to  compass  the  Ab- 
solute Bight — ^in  one  word,  to  live  a  noble  life, 
— ^n  your  honours,  gentlemen,  as  lieges  of  the 
radiant  goddess  who  dwells  in  Sun,  and  sees 
things  as  they  are,  tell  me,  which  shall  I  do  ?  Is 
it  peace  or  war?"  And  tlm  ctfunoil,  thus  ad- 
jured, would  answer^-*'^  Anxious  inqniier,  go 
a^aifut  the  stream.  It  is  the  safer  alternative*" 
We  say  we  believe  this  to  be  no  over-statement ; 
bat  did  the  estimable  Mrs.  Grundy  ever  put  lihe 
case  thus  to  herself,  or  came  to  our  oonduaioQ 
upon  it?  Wesuspectnol.  Dear  old  soul!  how 
her  eyes  would  blink  at  the  thought  of  it  S  .  .  . 

From  the  noble  army  of  Prophetie  Conspi- 
rators who  are  carrying  on  works  of  social  de- 
struction and  renovation  under  cover  of  literary 
forme,  we  select  for  this  month's  paper  one  with 
whom  our  sympathy  is  as  broad  as  it  is  de^y 
respectful-— and,  we  would  add,  affectionate;  Hvr 
Gkaxlbs  KnresuET  is  a  man  whom  it  is  hard  not 
to  love.  He  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  understood 
of  the  prophetic  order;  because,  among  other 
reasons,  he  speaks  English ;  whioh  is  not  intel- 
ligible to  Englishmen  just  now>  on  aooomt  of 
(what  Fuseli  called,  speaking  of  Dante  or  Tasso) 
«de  d— — d  ignorance  of  do  language"  in  a 
Christian  community  where  such  artistic  forms 
of  lying,  as  perversion  and  suppression,  constitute 
the  poUte  recreation.  But  pax  sit  r^us — with 
time  and  patience,  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree 
becomes  satin,  and  he  can  wait. 

We  are  not  sore  that  wo,  or  the  Mnsea,  or 
any  one  else  whom  it  may  ooooeni,  can  oount 
the  leaves  in  Hr.  Kingsleys  ozowa.  He  is  poet; 
he  is  novelist;  he  is  a  descriptite  writer  of  ex- 
traordinary power;  he  is  a  pattern  pteaoher; 
he  IB  a  practical  sacial  reformer    he  is  a  meta- 
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idkysieiiii;  ha  it  a  iiiituralisi  Hi«  Htoary 
Oflcreer  has  been  short,  but  tlie  m«i  who  wanted 
all  his  wbrks  from  Mudie's  at  onoe  would  have 
to  quadruple  bis  amiaal  subaciiption ;  and,  if  h^ 
went  to  fetoh  them,  would  req^iza  a  ItuU-aued 
ia&at  perambulator  to  hdog  tbem  away  ixL 
Tait'b  it  not  a  bookBeUer's  oatalogae,  ao  we 
merely  intimate  that  his  productions  run  in 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  from  "  The 
Saint's  Tragedy"  to  ''Qlaucus;  or,  the  Wonders 
of  the  Shore,"  and  ai^  neither  of  them  of  an  in* 
fantine  degree  of  merit,  notwiibstanding  our 
antt^-Mslthuaian  figure  of  speech. 

A  very  able  and  re£^>eot9d  contemporary  ban 
the  impertinence  to  say  that  Hr«  Kingsley  is  a 
man  with  genius  and — a  bobby.  The  meaning 
iiV  that  he  is  a  born  lyrist,  and  WQuld  nev^  go 
gut  of  his  way  to  write  novels,  if  he  bad  not  a 
■oeietarian  theory  to  uiga*  That  he  is  a  lyric 
poet»  we  do  not  doubt— it  is  his  crowning  glory  )* 
but  that  he  ij^Quld,  in  any  case,  ''  bobby*'  or  no 
hobby,  have  produced  works  of  fiction  and  of 
ipetapbyaioo-ethiQal  qpecq}atlo«  we  feel  sure. 
He  is  naturally  a  many-sided  num;  ''Qlauous" 
was  quite  as  spontaneously  product  aa  ''  The 
eainrs  Tragedy;"  **  Westward-Ho !"  ^ot  Im 
so  than  either.  Hr,  Kingsley  is  no  mor^  a  man 
of  one  idaa  than  the  Thomas  Car^yls  to  wbose 
tea(dhing  he  owes  somewhat ;  onlv  a  certain  oh* 
tnisive  impadeAce,  hurry,  and  dasn  of  style,  a  pe- 
culiar dogmatic  mannerism  of  his  Qwn.  irritates 
his  reader^  and  makes  them  now  and  then  cry 
ISlifU  I  if  you  «r«  as  tedious  as  a  Kii)g,  do  Bot 
bestow  it  all  on  our  wojnhipa  I  Perbapa  this 
matter  lies  in  a  nutshell :  Mr,  Kingsley  is  above 
all  things,  and  at  all  times,  a  ^reacber — ^bea 
he  is  not  a  poet;  and  no  oTie  likes  to  be  p^* 
petually  preached  to. 

The  leading  idea  qf  lb^  Kingalay's  teaching 
is — to  reunite  God  and  nature,  godUness  and 
life,  which  have  been  wilfully  divorced  by  the 
fancies  and  selfishness  of  men.  The  world  is 
God's  world;  life  is  a  sacrament;  every  ^K>d 
and  perfect  gift  cometh  iOrom  above;  everytUng, 
whedier  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whataoever  we  do, 
is  tp  be  done  to  God's  glory. 

This  may  seem  notlung  new,  but  it  is  so,  in 
its  full  significanoe,  to  what  is  oalled  the  Chris- 
tian world.  In  point  of  fact  an  antithesis  exists 
in  the  popular  ''religious"  intellect  between  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  "  the  world,"  In  expeo* 
tation  of  tbe  speedy  return  of  their  Kaster  to 
take  up  the  sceptre,  the  early  Christians  sought 
''  a  ci<y  yet  to  come,"  and  pronounced  an  ana- 
thema upon  ''  the  world."  Mr,  Kingslev,  and 
aU  teachers  of  the  Broad  Church  School,  seek 
to  remove  that  anathema.  They  say,  JE&rs  is 
the  Kingdom  of  God ;  His  roy^  symbol  is  on 
^ery  gre^  blade,  and  on  every  oareepiag  thing; 
on  evesy  thought  and  every  passion  of  ymr 
complex  natui^ ;  His  will  shaU  be  done  on  this 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  become  as  Httle  children, 
and  enter  this  realm. 

Tbe  ''JBvangelioal"  view  of  the  selation  of 


BiviBe  Truth  to  fifc  m«r  be  vagoly  hdd  ni 
seldom  expressed  except  in  theriittpeodicslibm] 
but  it  is  plainly  not  identical  with  Charles  Kingi- 
ley's.    Jane  (or  Emily)  Taylor  writss;-^ 

Oesse^  my  fimd,  ivMering  hflHt ! 

Oom^  ttfvggle  ie  be  (ret  t 
Tha  world  snd  thoe  nqst  pttt, 
Hoir  hard  lo  e^«r  it  be« 
My  trembUng  spirit  owns  It  Jnsty 
Bat  detvm  yet  doesr  to  Hko  ^kui  f 

Dr.  Watts  feUs  in  love,  ''after  his  small xnodel,'^ 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  with  tike  magnificent  wonun 
who  afterwards  becomes  Mrs.  Bowe.  Dr.  Wstti 
is  only  ^^e  feet  high.  >&s.  BfiWe  sa^  not 
unnaturally,  and  we  hotte  not  unamialdyi  ''die 
admires  tbe  jewel,,  but  deapisea  the  casket" 
Dr.  Watts — ^whose  n^amo^y  we  lavf  and  zsts- 
rence,  and  whose  eharaotar  aiad  4d8iili  bsM 
never,  we  think,  receivBd  foU  jsHtiaei«*««Qiisf« 
his  mind  by  a  hymn  like  tbia :— ; 

My  ssia  flMnkai  bee  1HIM  tfllvU^ 

i^nd  bids  tib  nwttU  teMiaU^ 
Bsse  M  tbe  dift  hvMBslh  n^  aM» 

And  ]misbitV9ii»  as  hsU. 

Ko  loitger  win  I  seek  your  tove, 
Or  ask  your  fHendBhip  moc^-*- 

ne  l^ppinen  t  WHO  approve 
Is  not  witbfai  yoor  power. 

Had  I  tbe  pinioDS  of  a  dore^ 
rd  cHmb  the  heavenly  road^ — 

Tbtra  sits  my  S^Tioor  dvest  im  \omtt 
And  tbsBS  my  ssiiUog  CMl 
What  was  ''  the  world"  fimn  wkMi  IBsB^iTfar 
thought  it  *'ju8t"  "  to  part?"  Had  she  an;  r^t 
to  chide  her  "  fond,  fluttering  lieart,^  or  wssbff 
<<fond,  fluttering  heart"  in  its  right  plaee?  Had 
Dr.  Watts  any  business  to  call  a  flhe^iromsii  i 
♦'vain  delight,"  and  repudiate  fh^  vmU  u 
•'base  as  dirt?"  Was  there,  on  any  trn* 
Christiaa  ground^i  a  real  antithesis  betwam'  "the 
haziness  I  now  approved'  and  aneh  happisoi 
as  he  might  have  found  in  an  'evMhjPi*^ 
lad v*B  society,  if  she  had  hapipened  to  amiw  ^' 
casket,  and  let  her  hair  droop  on  the  litda^vbwV 
shoulder  ? — ^Mr.  Eingsley  savs»  Ko/  to  moiii  ^ 
these  qneetions;  andas  to ''tbevreaidt^^'hsMyi 
it  is  God's  world,  Hiat  beauty  mid  ^i  «d 
animal  happiness,  are  Ood*s  gUte.  iitid  fiifit 
neither  Miss  Taylor  nor  anybody  else^as  a  rfgW 
to  call  them  baa  names  and  "  part"  from  map 
No,  nor  to  aoe&pi  ikem  oulUly  er  4imidlf,  mM 
protest  This  w  what  Mr.  Kingsl^y'a  sasww 
would  be,  we  suspect;  taid  we  wl  WM^^ 
conjecture  by  a  fbw  extracts  ftom  his^VUhiP 
Scenery."  First  let  us  see  what  he  has  to.  pay  of 
Gon's  WOtUk. 
This  veiy  l(Hth  Ptaim,  for  instanfis,  Vpedb  entin^ 
aboat  things  which  we  hsrffly  ctre  or  eten  fMMfl^  ftj^ 
per  to  mentioii  m  chnroh  now.  It  speaks  of  this  enai 
entiitiy,aiidthstbiimeait.  Q(.tbaiyhtitlbi4M|k 
and  wind— of  hiUs  and  vsUeyf^  aa4  tba*«V'^>>^  ^ 
hillsides— of  wild  beasts  and  birds-KiT  gnus,  and  eov, 
and  wine,  and  oil-of  tbe  son  and mtes»  a%ht  sad  d^ 
Ma,  tbe  ships  and  the  aa>na,tei«A^ 

il   and  nameless  cratoreB  whisb  pssple  tht 
hi  the  Ugh;ti«ea«iA 
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ilM  nblitti  VmiwiiM  mumff  ilM  rafa'^noflifaiff  on 
owth  but  this  pMlm  thiiilu  ife  wofih  nwntifloing.  Aad 
ill  thif,  which  we  wmild  expeet  to  tnd  odW  in  a  book  of 
Batwal  hiftory,  is  in  th«  BiUe,  in  one  or  tha  podma, 
written  to  be  nng  in  the  ^femple  «t  Jenualem,  before 
the  tbrooe  of  the  )Mng  God  end  Hie  glorj,  whieh  need 
to  be  eeen  in  that  Tempte— Inenired,  ae  we  all  believe^ 
I^God'eSpbit.Ood'aewnword.hiehoiii  thatiswwth 
thinking  or.  fiarelj  the  man  who  wrote  this  mnet  have 
thoQght  Tory  differently  ahont  this  werU,  with  its  fields 
end  woods,  and  beiipta  and  birdsi  from  what  we  think.  .  .  . 
We  ihoold  have  wished  to  say  or  sing  something 
spiritoaly  as  we  call  it;  at  all  events,  something  very 
dMBrent  ftem  the  IMIh  Fisfan,  abool  woods,  and  rivers, 
sad  d«mb  beasts  •  «  •  •  Parfaiqia  even  aome  of  the  old 
Jews  thoqght  thempslTes  ipiritW  and  pwe^ipind^  for 
looking  down  on  thU  nsalm*  and  on  David  for  wriUng  it> 
Very  Ukely,  for  men  have  had  such  tbooghts  in  all  ages, 
and  wll!  have  them.  But  the  man  who  wrote  this  psalm 
hid  ne  aeeh  fhongMi.    He  said  himself,  in  tfa«  same 


ptil«^ttafekia»oiii.waBkl|flaasaQod.  N^.heiaael 
trnkimf^  imahios  «^^  ^M  in  ^hia  paabn,  as  X 
am  now,  in  my  aaraon  2  bat  he  is  doiiy  more—he  ia 
speaking  to  God-«  mncn  more  solemn  thmg,  if  yon  will 
think  of  it.  .  .,  s  David  looked  on  the  aaHh  as  Qod's 
earth ;  we  look  on  li  aa  nnm'a  earth,  or  nolM)dy's  earth. 

JLefolttlHl  he  beloDiadte  this  world,  and  mnst 

aot  forget  it  or  n«fi^  ill;  «ha«  tUi  aaortb  vns  his  work- 
^M  and  hia  lesnin^NXik,  •  •  ^  •  *'M  a  mrment  shalt 
thoa  change  them.^*  A^  I  ibere  was  Davicrs  secret  He 
law  that  wis  eartb  and  skies  are  Gk>d's  garment— the 
sannent  by  which  we  see  Qod;  and  that  is  what  oar  fore- 
nthars  saw,  too^  and  what  we  have  forgotten.  We  say, 
"Tbe  light  shines.^  David  says  something  more^ 
*'ThoQ,  O  God,  adornast  Thysdf  with  light  aa  with  a 
cortain."  We  say,  ^The  ciooda  flv  and  the  wind  blows.'* 
David  say%  "God  makes  the  eloads  his  chariot,  and 
walks  upon  the  wiagi  of  tha  wfaidL" 

Vezt^  let  09  hB$x  bim  for  »  htw  sunatM  oon- 
e^iluxig 

rax  WQBK  Of  000^8  msar^*'wm,Y  «ood  avd 

PSUPBOT  Gm." 
Tir^  now,  that  common  gift  of  strength  and  ooorage. 
Wbogiveayonthat?  WhogaveitDavid?  Forhethatgivea 
it  to  one  ia  most  likely  to  be  he  that  gives  it  to  another. 
Dmrida^i^io  Qed^  '*Thoa  teachcat  my  handa  to  war,  and 
my  $^^ffsm  to  fight  2  by  the  help  of  God,  I  can  leap  over 
a  wfliu  .  Ha  maiea  me  stronc,  that  my  anna  can  break 
even  a  bow  of  ateet"  That  la  pUdn  spoken  anoiwh,  I 
think.  Who  gava  8amson  his  strength  again  f  What 
sajfs  the  Bible  P  How  Samson  met  a  yoqng  Hon,  which 
rsarad  Mninst  faim«  and  he  bad  nothing  in  his  hand^  and 
tile  fipuft  of  Ihe  Lord  came  migjitily  npon  him,  and  he 
t<ape  the  Hon,  aa  he  weold  have  lorn  a  kid.  ....  All 
ididoiQ  and  understandings  all  pnidenae  and  strength 
of  mind  come  ttom,  the  Sidrit  of  God,  which  ^voth  ns 
nadetstandlng.  ,  .  .  ,  Again,  good^natnre  and  afieotion, 
love^  gen^fosity,  pity.^^whosa  hkeness  are  they  ?  What 
is  Gad's  name  bat  lora?  And  most  not,  then,  aU  love 
andaflbi^kMi,  all  ganesority  and  sompaasion,  be  his  gift  P 
.  •  .  •  Hiere  ia  no  sin  in  bein^  happv.  If  God  has 
given  to  ayonng  man  a  bold  spirit,  apd  poiretfhl  limbs, 
ar  to  a  yoong  woman  a  handsome  iui$  and  a  merrv, 
kyring  hnrt,  he  will  not  pnaish  for  these— God  forbid ! 
^^hat  he  givak  he  meana  to  be  used ;  and  according  as 
yon  nie  those  Uesdng%  so  yon  wfll  be  judged  at  the  Isat 
d^ 

And,  yet  once  figdn,  upon  the  doctrine  that 
an  lifb  is  sacramental,  and  that 

BsuwoF  ja  NOT  QOPXiOntas. 
Did  yoa  aivar  ranaxk,  mv  frianda,  that  the  BiUe  aaya 
baldly  anything  aboot  rengkm-^-that  it  never  pndses 
rsligioQi  people  I    Thai  is  very  cosioaa.    Would  to  God 


aUMneinheriti  The Bibla  speaki  «f  a  lelU 
gioua  man  only  onc^  and  of  religion  oi^y  twiec^  eiespft 
where  it  apeaks  of  the  Jews'  religion,  to  eondram  it,  and 
shows  what  an  empty«  blind,  useless  thing  it  was.  What 
does  this  BiUa  talk  of,  then  P  It  talks  of  Go]>  ,*-^not  of 
raligian,  but  ef  God.    It  tolls  us  not  to  be  icUgkitts,  but 

to  be  godly IfJum  CMdmmUyouim  Oe 

•kape  ^  a  poof  mm^  wkom  noiodjf  Anew,  ^koM  yu 

The  question  means,  should  you,  professing 
and  calluig  vouiBelf  Christian,  at  onoe  r^cogniso 
the  Ideal  of  Godlinessi  and  Bay»  instinotivel^^ 
That  is  the  DiTina  Man,  Christ  Jesna? 

Should  you  admire  him,  fidl  at  Us  feet,  and  give  vonrw 
self  up  to  him,  body  and  soul  P  I  am  afraid  that  I,  for 
one,  should  not;  I  am  afraid  that  too  many  of  us  heru 
would  not.  That  oomes  of  tliiuking  more  of  religion 
than  we  do  of  godliness^in  plain  words,  more  of  our 
own  souls  than  we  do  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  vou  will 
want  to  know  what  is  the  diflerence,  after  all,  betweeii 
religfamandgodlineaiP  Juat  the  difiarenee  that  the^ 
ia  between  alwava  thinking  of  self,  and  alwaya  feg^tting 
self— between  toe  terror  of  a  slave  and  the  affectim)  of  % 
child.  ,  .  •  .  Tl^ra  is  a  dark,  fabe  view  of  God,  and  o4 
the  good  news  of  salvation  and  tha  kingdom  of  heaven, 
whidi  the  devU  Is  always  trying  to  make  man  laka.  The 
Evil  One  tries  to  make  la  ftimt  that  God  is  ]ev»t-h» 
tries  to  make  ua  forget  that  Goa  gives  ua  all  thisga  rid^y 
to  eiQov— Jie  triea  to  make  ua  fivget  that  God  givea  al 
all,  and  to  make  us  think  that  we  taka,  not  that  he  givea 
—to  make  us  look  at  God  aaa  taakmaster,  not  as  a  fouiarj 
in  one  word,  to  make  ne  mistake  the  devil  for  God,  and 
God  for  the  deviL  ,  .  .  .  Svary  hedtiiy  breath  you  evee 
draw,  every  cheer  fnl  hear  you  evcv  spent^  every  good 
crop  you  aver  raiaed  safely ,  aame  to  you  by  **  the  vUtaticii 
of  God.*  I  toll  vou  that  every  sensible  thought  or  plan 
that  ever  came  mto  your  heads— every  loving,  honesty 
manly,  womanly  fi»eHng  that  ever  roae  In  your  h^tfts^  God 
•'visited*'  you  to  pot  It  theie. 

In  all  this,  there  is  surely  too  much  dogmatisn^ 
of  manner,  too  much  of  the  '*  /  UU  you**  ele- 
ment,— hut  is  the  matter  to  he  dismissed  so 
lightly  ? 

Mr.  Eingsley  is  a  Christian  Socialist  j  ho 
contributed  to  the  periodical  bearing  that  nams^ 
and  assisted  in  Christian  Socialist  organisations. 
He  knows  what  havoc  personal  attachment 
makes  with  our  pitiful  '*  rights ;"  he  knows  that 
love  n\ay  lawfully  and  beautifiilly  sacrifice  any-' 
thing  for  the  heloved ;  he  helieres  that  God's 
will,  rerealed  in  love,  is  the  measure  of  the  in- 
dividual's "rights," — that  when  He  tells  you  to 
love  your  neighboor  aa  yourself,  he  means  it ; 
and  this  h  how  he  talks,  in  his  ''  Yeast,  a  Pro- 
hlem,''  to  the  gregarious  mob,  called  a  nation, 
which  writes  oyer  its  Exchange,  "  The  Berth  is 
the  Lord's,  and  the  Ailness  thereof,*'  and  then 
proceeds  to  act  within  the  gates  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of— «Tery  man  for  himself,  and  the  Beril 
tfuce  the  hindmost : — 

Tes,  the  hank  had  stopped  I  The  aodent  firm  of 
Smith,  Brown,  Jonea,  Robinson,  and  Con  whieh  had 
bean  fur  aome  yean  expanding  from  a  solid  golden 
oiganlam  into  a  eoloaaal  tiasue  aad  huge  ballaona  of 
ibnMd-bara  paper,  had  at  last  worn  through  and  coir 
lapaed,  dropping  its  car  and  hnmaa  eonients  miserahlT 
into  the  itiamea  mod.  Why  detail  the  |>itlable  paH^ 
morUm  examination  resulting?  Laufelot  ticliened  over 
it  for  many  a  long  day;  not,  inderd,  mourning  at  his 
private  losaas,  bat  at  the  thorough  hoUowaasa  ef  thf 


qriilMi  <^bMi  i>  t3BpaMd»  abont^wUeh  h$  ipok*  Mb 
mind  pretty  freely  to  hie  nncle,  who  boie  ii  goad" 
kwmownd)f  enougliw  «...  Noi  that  Lnodot  was 
iMfd  npon  him— on  the  contrary*  be  Mtared  hfaD  re* 
peetedly  of  hie  oonviction  that  the  preeeple  of  the  Btbie 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  kwt  of  cooMMrcet  that 
though  the  Jews  were  forbtdden  to  take  iotcreet  of 
Jews,  Ghrictiaaa  had  a  perieci  right  to  ha  aa  hard  ae 
thc^  liked  on  brother  ChriaUanst  that  there  co«Jd  not 
be  the  leaat  barm  in  ahare-jobbings  for  thoagh  it 
did,  to  be  sure,  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
commnnitj— only  canjnra  money  out  of  your  naigh- 
boor's  pocket  into  yonr  own — yet  was  not  that  all 
fair  in  trade?  If  a  man  did  not  know  the  real  Taloe 
of  the  vhaies  he  sold  yon,  yon  were  not  bound  to  tell 
him.  Again,  Lancelot  quite  agreed  with  his  nncle 
that  though  coYetoosness  might  be  idolatry,  yet  money 
making  could  not  be  called  eoretouanesis  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  though  making  haste  to  be  rich  was  de- 
nounced as  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  teoiptfttion  in 
8t.  Paul's  time,  that  was  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
it  should  be  so  now.  All  these  concessions  were 
made  whh  a  freedom  which  caused  the  good  banker 
to  suspect  at  times  that  his  shrewd  nephew  was  laughing 
at  him  in  his  sleeve;  but  be  could  not  but  subscribe 
to  them  for  the  sake  of  consistency  ;  though,  as  a 
staunch  Brotestant,  It  puzzled  htm  a  little  at  time?, 
to  find  it  necessaiy  to  Justiff  himself  by  getting  his 
*  Infidel"  nephew  to  explain  away  so  much  of  the 
Bible  for  him.  But  men  are  accustomed  to  do 
that  now-a-days,  and  so  was  he.  ....  "If  I 
ware  a  Christian,"  said  Lancelot,  *'like  you,  I  would 
call  this  credit  system  of  yours  the  Devil's  selfish  conn- 
terfoit  of  God's  order,  of  mutual  lore  and  trust;  the 
cMd  of  that  miserablfl  dream,  which,  as  Dr.  Chahncrs 
Iwll  said,  expects  umTcnnd  selfishness  to  do  the  work 
of  uniTersal  love.  Look  at  yonr  credit-system,  bow- 
not  in  iu  abuse,  but  in  its  very  essence— it  carries  the 
seeds  of  ielf-deatrttctioa.  In  the  first  place,  a  man's 
evedit  depends,  not  upon  hia  real  worth  and  property. 
but  upon  his  Mputation  for  property.  Dnily  and 
hourly  he  is  tempted,  he  is  forced  to  puff  himself,  to 
pretend  to  be  richer  thao  he  is.** 

The  banker  sighed,  and  ahragged  his  shoulders.  *«  We 
all  do  it,  my  dear  boy.** 

**  I  know  it;  you  must  do  it,  or  be  more  than  human. 
There  is  lie  the 'first— and  look  St  lie  the  second.  This 
eradit*syatem  is  fonnded  on  the  unifersal  faith  and 
honour  of  mea  tommls  men.  But  do  yon  thfok  fisftb 
and  honour  can  he  the  children  of  selfishness?  Men 
must  be  chivahnons  and  disinterested  to  be  hononrable. 
And  you  expect  them  aH  to  join  in  universal  faith — each 
for  his  own  setfish  interestl  Selfishness  can  collect, 
not  unite,  a  herd  of  cowardly  wild  cattle,  that  ihey  may 
foed  together,  breed  together,  keep  off  the  wolf  aw) 
bear  together.  But  when  one  of  yonr  wild  cattle  falls 
sick,  what  becomes  of  the  oorporate  feelings  of  the 
herd  then?  For  one  man  of  your  class  who  is  nobly 
helped  by  his  fellows,  are  not  the  thousand  left  behind 
w  perish?  Yonr  Bible  talks  of  society*  not  aa  a  herd, 
but  as  a  living  tree,  aa  organic  hidivideal  body,  a  holy 
brotherhood,  and  kingdom  of  Qod.  And  here  is  ao 
idol  which  yoo  have  set  up  instead  of  itl " 

In  ''Alton  Locke,"  besides  the  urging  of  the 
SMietarian  vieiwB,  which  are  always  present  to 
Mr.  Kingsley  as  a  believer  in  God's  kingdom 
npon  earth,  there  is  the  enforcement  of  another 
lesson — that  the  love  of  sensuous  beauty  may 
become  a  curse— ^(haa  •  noi  Hawthorne  finely 
hinted  that  in  ve&renee  to  Cliffotd  Fyndean  ?) — 
that  it  is  not  to  be  idolised;  as  Alton  idolised 
Lillian,  but  to  be  cherished  as  "  the  sacrament 
of  heaven,  the  finger-mark  of  Qod."  "  Do  not," 
says  Lillian's  sister,  to  the  broken-spirited 
0truggl6r^* 


Damltaifist^ovaMlofetelhtbeMfiift  Do 
not  Caocy  that  beeane  yon  hav<a  let  it  heeesss  aa  iM 
and  atynmt  it  waaaottherafoaediegi^ofGed.  ChenA 
it,  develope  it  to  the  last;  pteep  year  whols  sml  is 
beauty;  watehitin  ita  moiinHtsmd  conpieKhanMiei, 
and  not  kaa  in  ita  most  faint  and  Ihigmencaiy  OFseci 
Ooly,  hitheno^  yon  ham  blindly  worshipped  it)  nswyoi 
mast  learn  to  oompRheml,  to  master^  to  embody  it;  lo 
show  it  forth  to  men  aa/theaaccMneai«r&MveB,ihi 
finger- work  of  Qodl 

<' Alton  Locke"  is  foil  of  fine  isudgbt  and  Uttdh 
bg  writing.  How  beautiftil  is  Alton's  ''asered 
modesty"  of  silence^  which,  would  noiietkiiR 
breathe  Lillian's  name  to  Sandj  jkUchaye  for  m 
long !  How  beautiful  her  sister's  deUcacy  in 
calling  in  Orosthwaite  aftenr  Alton  hasintt  rank 
the  discovery  that  she  and  LQlian  haf  allaloog 
been  the  true  Mend  ai^d  gead^.  tieneftcttf,-*- 
oailing  his&  inta  t^  chaatasy  leit,  aim  intk 
her,  Alton's  eager  aoul  nibetMurtti  ttfaxoisbtrii 
tempt  Mm  to  say  more  thto  '^emdoeiiihad 
room  for !  But  there  are  also  s^6us1))emiBlieflUL 
''Alton Locke ;"  and  certainly  Viw Kiw%  ^ 
not  underatand  either  Galyiai«n.ttr«Osl»iiutaL 

It  has  been  -matte  of  :aiimiisMWilli-iMtec£ 
fliis  gentkman'fi  critier  that  he  libxifSSi  mva- 
tinaciouslv  preach  the  sanctity  of  aeXuiJ^ifectiQO, 
and  rebuke  so  painstakingly  ^j^ -  ^^ip^fi^ijinglj 
as  he  does  («.  y.  ia  ''  The  Saint'*  IngM^')!!!! 
aaoetio  views  of  the  refaition  IMm^^it^  oi 
woman.  Whj  should  lie  ^o  ih^^ii  adced. 
What  is  the  occasion  fdr  aH  Qiis  ?; '  W^  think  ^ 
occasion  is  obvious.  The  sexual  :^^^k^  is  ^ 
point  upon  which  asoetie  mondUf,  and  thi 
ciuTent  moraliity,  whioh  begine^  with  MppnMA 
and  limitation,  alike  bring  their  lieaTT  gtxiM  to 
bear.  The  possum — thatawM^beantifiitvpteiy 
of  creative  love, — iBclassed  among  moraljNMi^ 
It  is  the  point  into  which  all  ideas  eCre^* 
diating  the  ''world"  are  ooUeotod^  Hnet 
Mr.  King8le3r'8  energetic  and  rep^f^  attsdn 
— ^it  is  with  him  the  ifalakhoff '  lS)weT  of 
pseudo-Christian  morals.  How  nobly  he  tluoks 
of  sexual  love  we  shall  soon  aee»  in.  a  pam^ 
which  we  also  quote  for  another  pnrpoee;  batU 
strong  views  of  the  saerddness  of  pMob,'  ^ 
faith  that  "that  which  is  the  moa^.Ittscioitf  & 
also  the  most  pure/'  do  not  prevent  Ins  ncog- 
nising  that  form  of  attachment  betweoi  tbt 
sexes  usually  eaUed  Platunie*  h99e.  •.  Bow;  in- 
deed, should  anjr  man  of  generons^  md  Mitite 
nature, — ^not  to  say  any  poe^-T^f^'  to  recognise 
that  "ailment"  (it  is  Mr. .  I^ngslej's  orn 
word)^  which  is  to  the  nurture  man  or  wobma 
what  "  calf-love"  is  to  the  boy  or.girU  .3ft«« 
is  an  element  in  human  natui^wbifih;  wkiAtf 
exalts  passion  into  a  oei^tial  ecstAJff  wtlick.i* 
nameless,  transforms  friendship  ^cfe^  certtin 
conditions  into  the  Tumour  sans  ailss  which  in 
bom  of  Apollo  and  Yenus  TTrania.  We*^!^ 
from  the  fijBt  volume*  of  *'  fiypatia  ">-^ 

Bnt  thongh  the  IViends  and  scenes  of  bis  ehildhood 
had  fiiUen  back  so  swiftly  into  the  far  horiion,  be  ^^ 
not  lonely.  His  heart  found  a  lorelier  hour  than  h  M 
ever  known  before.  For,  during  those  fbnr  peaceful 
and  busy  months  of  stttdy,  there  had  sprung  up  betweeo 
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qjrptlb  and  ili»tca<Hftil  Uf  om^iI^nm  para  tad 
jol  piwwnate  Iriaidahips— «all  dmii  mher,  with  81. 
Augsotiiifl^  hy  ihn  faevad  name  of  lofa-^-vhicfa,  &ir  aad 
bolj  «  they  ara  whea  tliaj  link  yomh  to  yoath,  or  girl 
to  girl,  foaoh  tbeir  foil  parfeoiioB  onlx  betwaen  man  and 
woman.  ....  EarthknowanofdirarboDdisavawaddad 
love  iuelt  .  •  •  •  Bnt  man  oan  no  moia  tiva  upon 

of  thai 


PUtfoakslova  ibaaoa  thanofa  pralifle 
cgnmoQ  aUmeai*  ftCi*  &&»  &a 

Our  next  extract,  which  is  from  "Yeast" 
•gasn,  -we  quote  for  the  pnrpose  of  giving  Mr. 
Kingdey'fl  view  of  Love  in  small  compass;  for 
tliat  of  reeving  thia  paper;  and  also  for  reasons 
whieh  wHl  appear  in  snbs^nent  comments : — 

"  I  ariU  ,wal1i^"  aaid  MgntooA,  in  ha  dctanmned  way. 

Vn.Xavington  began'  aometbing  about  propriety,  bat 
Wat  itopped  ^th  another  poand^s  worth  of  oaths  by  the 
fi^iir^  'Whbb'howerep,  bad  tolerably  reeorered  his  good 
hamoniumd  buried  Mta.  La?ittgtoo   aad   Honoria, 

4#«iM9^i<lo4f  taiad^-eaiHua<j*«— 

•  "JU^nmona's  aafe  eaongb  with  Smith;  thetorvante 
will  leaa'ibe  boraee  behind  tbem.  It's  only  three  miles 
liotne,  ak^d  I  thonld  like  to  see  any  one  speak  to  her  twice 
<«^bfte'9MSIMlUto  arain  the  way." 

liSnrakitJ  tfufrflgtitart  too. 
-.  "..i(MQ«l^«roitjoiinelftoaMklfiaiLaaingteii." 

."By.aUmeana.    IshaUei^joy  the  walk  j  after " 

and  she,  slopped.  In  a  moment^  the  dog-cart  had  rattled 
t)ir,  with  a  parting  cnne  ft^m  the  Sqnire  to  the  servants, 
^ W  wcfre-  ttiAartuBsnng  the  hones. 

•Arg«ttMN|a:ioak  Laacelafs  arai.      The  soft  toodi 
^MiMM^tJ^Toagli  «Qd  thnogh  faim^  and  ArgenMna  lelt» 
aenssaioa  ran  thzoqgh  her 
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■he  knew  not  wii^^  a  aaw  aenssA 
fiameb  She  shadderad-riiot  with  , 
'  *  Ton  are  cold,  Miss  Lavington?' 

'^^  nodin  theleart."  &ld  1  when  every  rmn  was 
MBng  aa  stiau^ely  I  A  soft^  lasdons  melandioly  crept 
ItmtJmi  fibeka^alwayaatBROrofdariniesB;  botnow 
;^a  feltqnita  ssfein  h«  strangth.  The  thoaght  of  her 
QWT^  nnproteet^  girlhood  drew  her  heut  doMr  to  him. 
#  '/  L  .  For'the  first  time  in  her  life  she  knew  Uie  delight 
Of  depeodenoe,  the  holy  charm  of  weakness.  And  as 
their  tadsd  on  aSenay  together  through  the  bkck,  awftd 
■iawfclwhila  the  servants  lingered  ftr  oat  of  sight  about 
tite  haesei^  she  fimad  liow  attarlf  she  tmsted  him. 

"liisten  P'  he  ssid.  A  nigh  mgale  was  dose  to  them, 
pouring  oat  his  whole  sonl  in  song. 

**  Is  it  not  very  late  in  the  year  fbr  a  nightingale  ?" 

^Brls  waiting  fbr  his  mate.  She  is  rearing  a  late 
Vrood^  I  sapma"  * 

^  Wha^  da  yoa  thmk  it  is  wUeh  can  stfa*  hhn  ap  to 
anch  an  ecatacy  ci  joy,  and  transflgore  his  whole  heart 
into  melody  P" 

**  What  »nt  Idve,  the  fbUness  of  all  joy,  the  evoker  of 
riD  aoAlf ." 

^AttadttgP    Tba  angala dng  in  heaven.** 

''Salbeyiay:  bat  theangela  mast  lore.  If  they  sUttrP* 

••1h«V)va(3todr 

•'  And  no  one  else  P* 

*0  yes— bat  that  is  nniversal  spiritnal  love— not 
aarthhrlovo    a  narrow  piarioo  for  an  mdividnaL'* 

''Howdowaktiowtluttfhey'dDnot  learn  tobveall, 
^yteltoviitgaDaP*' 

<*p,  tha  aagaUo  life  is  ilnalar 

«<  Who  told  yoa  so,  Miss  LavingtonP*' 
"  tbb onoted  the  stock  tezti  of  coarse:— "In  heaven 
ibay  neSther  marry,  nor  are  g^ren  in  marriage^  bat  are 
aa  tka  angek." 

•"As&atreaikl^foitliaa^*  And  God  Ibttid  that 
tlaose  who  have  been  tme  fevers  on  earth  should  contract 
new  marriages  in  the  next  world.  Love  is  eternal.  Death 
may  part  lovers,  bat  not  love.  And  how  do  we  know 
that  these  angels,  as  they  call  them,  if  they  be  really 
per<ion^  mi^  not  be  united  in  pain  by  some  marriage 


perfnk  than  «a7  wa  aan 
oneariiiP'* 

«<That  is  a  vary  wild  view,  Mr.  Smith,  and  not 
tioned   by   tha  'Ohnreh,*^    saSd   Argemone,   aevsraly. 
(Cariooa  and  atgniikant  it  is,  bow  severe  huUea  are  apt  to 
be,  whanavarthey  talk  of  the  Church.) 

"In  plain  hirtorie  fhet,  the  early  Mhers^  and  tha 
middle  agaiMdks  did  not  aaae^on  it:  anlaiii  not  they 
the  very  last  persona  to  whom  one  would  go  to  be  taoghi 
about  marriage  P  Strange  1  that  yeoplb  shoold  take  thdr 
notions  of  kwe  from  the  very  men  who  prided  themselves 
on  bang  bound  by  thdr  own  vows  to  know  nothing 
abootit!" 

••They  were  very  holy  men.* 

*'  But  still  men,  ss  I  take  it.  And  do  yoo  not  see  that 
Love  is,  like  all  spiritoal  things,  only  to  be  underBtood 
by  experience— by  loving  P" 

«  Bat  i»  love  spiritnal  P" 

"  Pardon  me^  bat  what  a  question  for  one  who  believes 
that 'God  is  love!*" 

•*Bat  the  divines  tell  us  that  the  love  of  human 
beings  is  earthly." 

"  How  did  tliey  know  P  They  had  never  tried.  Oh, 
Miss  Lavington !  Cannot  you  see  that  in  those  barberoos 
and  profligate  ages  of  the  later  empire,  it  was  impOGsiblo 
fbr  men  to  discern  the  spiritual  beiinty  of  mairiage,  de- 
graded as  it  had  been  by  heathen  brutality  ?  vo  yon 
not  see  that  there  mutt  have  been  a  eoutiwtuu  temdenqf  im 
the  mndt  qf  a  ceUbaU  clergy  to  look  mtk  eonUmg^ 
iUmott  with  nUe,  on  pleaturei  wUok  were  forlidden  to 
tkemr 

Another  pause. 

"  It  must  be  very  delimous,**  sidd  Argamona,  thooght* 
fblly,  "for  any  one  who  believea  it»  to  think  that  wm^ 
riage  can  but  through  eternity.  But  than»  what  beenmaa 
of  entire  love  to  Qod  P  How  can  we  part  oar  haarta 
between  him  and  his  creatures  P" 

"  It  is  a  sin,  then,  to  love  your  sister  or  your  friflndt 
What  a  low,  material  view  of  lovcb  to  fsMcy  that  yoo  oan 
cat  it  up  into  so  manv  pieces,  like  a  cake^  and  give  to 
one  person  one  tit-bit  and  another  to  another,  as  tha 
Popish  books  would  have  yon  baUeval  Love  is  like  • 
flame—light  as  maii^  fresh  flames  at  it  as  yoo  will,  it 
grows  instead  of  cUminisbing  by  tha  dispan^faml*' 

*'  It  Is  a  heaoialal  InMiginatMn." 

••  But  oh,  how  miwabla  and  tantaKring  a  thoqgli^ 
Miss  Lavhigton»  totiiose  who  know  that  apricekss  SBitH 
b  near  them  which  might  ha  one  wifek  thans  through  oil 
etanity,  like  twin  stars  in  one  oomnson  atmoaphere,  for 
ever  givmgand  recdving  wisdom  and  mighty  faeaafy  and 
blisi^  and  yet  are  barred  from  iliair  bliss  by  some  in« 
visiblaadamantfaia  waU^againab  whidi  tfa^  mast  beat 
tiiemselvca  to  death,  like  butterflies  against  the  window* 
pane,  gaaing  and  kmging,  and  anable  to  gueas  triiy  they 
are  foradden  to  eijoy!" 

Why  did  Argemone  withdraw  her  arm  from  hiaf  Ha 
knew  and  felt  that  aha  was  entraated  to  hfan.  Ha 
turned  away  flNxn  the  sabjeet. 

*'  I  wonder  whether  th^  are  safe  home  by  this  time  P" 

•'  I  hope  my  fiither  will  not  catch  cold.  How  sad, 
Mr.  Sndth,  tlmt  be  will  swear  so.  I  do  not  like  to  sav 
it ;  and  yet  yon  must  have  heard  him  tooofben  yooiaelf.^* 

This  IB  the  moat  natural  passage  in  the  whole 
oonvenation.    Lancelot  resumes : 

••  I  wish,  this  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to 
try  and  do  some  good — ^to  examine  a  Httle  into  the  real 
condition  of  Bnglish  wofkfaig  men." 

'•1  am  afraid,  Mr.  Smitb,  that  I  ^d  not  teadi  yoo 
thatdu^." 

"Oh,  you  have  taught  me  priceless  thmgsl  Too 
have  taught  me  beauty  is  the  sacrament  of  heaven,  nod 
love  ito  gate — ^that  that  which  is  the  most  Insdoos  is 
also  the  most  pure." 

"  But  I  never  spske  a  word  to  yoo  on  soch  saljeotsP" 
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"  There  are  thoee.  Him  L«fiogtoii»  to  wkom  a  biuniin 
face  can  speak  traths  too  deep  for  booka." 

Argemone  was  silent,  bat  she  onderatood  him.  Why 
did  she  not  withdraw  her  arm  a  second  time  ? 

In  a  moment  more,  the  Colonel  hailed  them  from  the 
dog-cart,  and  behind  him  came  the  britschkay  with  » 
relay  of  servants. 

They  parted,  with  a  long,  Ungering  pramire  of  the 
hand,  which  haunted  her  yomig  palm  all  night  in 
dreams.  Ai^gemone  got  into  the  cairiage,  Ijanoelat 
jnmped  into  the  dog-cart,  took  the  ?etna»  and  relieved 
his  heart  by  galloping  Sandy  up  the  hiU,  and  frighten* 
ing  the  returning  coachman  down  one  bank,  and  his 
led  horses  up  the  other. 

"  Vbgtt9  la  gMret  Lanoelot!  I  hope  yen  have  made 
good  use  of  your  time." 

But  Lancelot  spoke  no  word  all  the  way  bene,  and 
ivandered  till  dawn  in  the  woods  around  hia  cottage, 
kissing  the  hand  which  Argemone'a  pidm  had  pressed.'^ 

Welly  what  have  we  to  remark  ?  With  Mr. 
Kingsley's  doctrine  conQeraing  sexual  love  we 
will  not  deal  here;  but  we  have  certainly  a 
piece  of  powerM  dialogue,  with  as  much  of  the 
unnatural  about  it  as  could  well  be  crowded 
into  80  small  a  space.  It  is  ''  curious  and  sig- 
nificant" that  ladies  should  be  strong  upon 
*'  Church"  matters — women  are  naturally  loyal 
to  Directors  and  Guardians  of  all  kinds.  John 
Milton  might  have  been  quoted  by  Lancelot  in 
CaYour  of  love  in  heaven,  in  that  oonfesaion  of 
the  aiohangel,  in  making  which  he  turns 

Celestial  rosy  nd,  love's  proper  bne, 

80  beautifully  oomm^uted  upon  by  Keata  in  the 
Qoupiet — 

Into  the  deep-reoeased  wooda  they  flew» 
Nor  turned  ih«jf  pal$^  aa  mortal  lovers  do. 

But  the  whole  thing  is  mUmely  unreal,  to  our 
thinking.  Would  any  gentleman,  alone  with  a 
young  lady,  begin  a  conversation  by  talking 
about  a  nightingale  rearing  ^  late  brood  and 
singing  for  love?  Would  he  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  monkish  celibacy^  and  use  such  language 
as  we  have  put  in  italics,  about  **  spite/'  and 
«'  forbidden  pleasures?"  "We  think  not.  And 
we  will  be  bound  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  lady  in  these  kingdoms  who  would 
be  guilty  of  the  gross  maUrial  rudeness  of 
withdrawing  her  arm  firom  a  gentleman 
for  a  purely  metaphysical  reason  which  might 
be  imaginary,  and  oi  which,  at  aU  events,  she 
had  no  business  to  betray  any  consciouaoess. 
Then,  why  should  Lancelot  feel  rebi^ed^  be- 
cause she  was  '<  entrusted  to  him  ?" — she  waa 
entrusted  to  him  to  take  home  safely,  but  he 
was  under  no  pledge  not  to  make  love,  and  he 
had  a  right  to  do  it.  Again,  if  he  4id  fed  re- 
buked, why  did  he  go  on  just  the  same  ?  Did 
he  not  continue  to  make  love  in  that  dialogue  ? 
Most  distinctly  he  did,  and  wh^^  Braoebndge 
hoped  he  had  made  "  good  use  of  his  time,"  he 
was  not  so  wide  of  the  mark.  Lancelot's  be- 
haviour at  the  close  of  the  scene  is  natural — 
but  in  general  Mr.  Kingsley,  who  is  a  wonder- 
fully minute  and  gucc^aaful  pointer  of  olq^^t^, 


fliibiatiMooiiauftt  aad  mmam^M  he  stfai. 
butes  to  his  personages.  We  think  this  is  true, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  what  license 
he  may  claim  as  an  idealistic  artist  l^e  do 
not  expect  a  love-passage  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  to 
read  lika  the  prattle  of  Clir«  and Ethelli ew- 
come ;  but  he  need  not  be  ae  wide  of  the  arnik 
as  in  the  scene  we  have  quoted,  or  in  Ihat  (ve 
fancy)  equally  extravagant  scepe  where  Luee- 
lot  takes  an  impossihle  pioture  to  AjgemoDe, 
and  shebehajvep  withsuoh  p^ssiomMieabsuidity-- 
an  English  lady  i^  A^rgemaQo's  pwiioa  woold 
have  oovered  her  ooaf uaion  by  ah  attem^  at 
bantqr  or  something  of  that  sort  All  Ihis  Deed 
not  prevent  our  ad£ng  that  we  think  "  Yeatf' 
a  noble  book,  of  very  deep  signii|cance--we 
have  given  it  mflny  peraaa})^  and  aWl  giTe  ii 
many  more. 

We  had  intended  to  biuig  upon  the  pa^ssQiBe 
specimens  of  Mr,  Kinney's  eztroaidSiuiiy  and 
versatile  powers  aa  »  descriptive  writer,  but 
space  fails  us,  and  ire  pc^ftr  to  u^evteitre* 
mains  for  some  specimens  of  liis  lyrio  ^em. 
First,  let  us  give  the  immortal  bdlad  frtm 
''Alton  LockOi"  wit}i  its  aetting  of  jnddent:— 

«*  Peibapa,'*  I  aaid,  humbly,  ••  that  is  tbe  only  wsgr  to 
write  songs— to  let  the  air  get  pai>Sseidi>e^OTS%wfcs>i 
soul,  and  ftradiially  inspire  the  wovds  for  itialt'' «... 
She  looked  n|>,  jasi  aa  if  she  had  bees  mieoasdow  tf 
my  preeeaoe  tUI  tb«t  momeot.  ''Ab,  Mr.  Loeke!«- 
well,  if  yoQ  nndentaBd  my  neaiilag  ee  ihoroagUj^ 
pcffhaps  yoa  will  try  and  «■!•  aoaae  waadi  fittaa 
....  She  ffoee  and  left  the  faaao*  ai^nffi  attfete 
«*  l¥ow,  don*i  foraet  your  premisel "  and  I,  peor  fiad, 
flwy  aufAght  mddenfy  mMtamm,  be^  tortuHag  ay 
brains  oa  the  instant  to  think  of  aauhjeet^ 

The  words  we  have  italicised  reoal  to  oar 
memory  a  sweet  little  sonnet  of  Mr,  Kingiley'% 
which  appeared  in  the  OhrutUm  SmMid  .*^ 

The  baby  sings  not  on  ita  mother^  breast» 

Kor  nigbtingale'it  who  pestle  side  by  sid^** 

Nor  I  by  thine— ba(  only  let  us  part; 

Then,  hff  w^doh  should  M  Jn»9,  tindtoU  «<iQ« 

Am  hamug  utUred  all,  most  apeak  again. 

0  smnted  thought  I  O  chili  and  fetter'd  fhyai^I 

Yet  my  great  baas,  though  atiU  eatiraly  blest, 

Losing  its  proper  home,  can  find  no  ipeat: 

So,  like  a  child  who  whiles  away  the  tfaae 

With  dance  and  oareL  tiU  the  ewntideb 

Watching  its  mother  homeward  throng  tfce  gliBB; 

Or  nightingale,  who*  sitting  far  apavt> 

TeUs  to  his  listeniog  mate  within  the  ^eat 

The  wonder  of  his  star-entranced  hcai«» 

TiU  aU  the  waken'd  woodlands  Uogh  and  Owll^ 

Forth  all  my  being  bubbles  iqtp  song, 

And  rip^s  lUoft,  uo|  smootb,  yet  clear  a^id  itrong. 

Has  the  oonnezion  between  Lore  and  9a&g» 
especially  the  tendency  of  the  lover  to  sing  v^^ 
his  "  sunlight  is  witWrftwi^,"  ever  rweived  the 
inqviflitive  attention  thut  is  due  to  il  aa  a  great 
psychologioal  pheMmonon?  We  nial  bA  ^ 
question,  and  return  to  "Alton  Locke  ** ; — 

LilUan'a  wild  air  rang  still  in  my  eai8»  «sd  earabiaoi 
itself  somehow  with  that  pMunaef  iheChesUiiiStBdi 
and  the  atory  of  the  diowiied  girl,  tiU  k  ahapadiM 
into  a  aoog,  which,  aa  it  is  yet  ippahhshe^aad  aa  Ibsis 
hithertoohtrodedliUIacr  nothuigof  11^4 
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Urn  on  «jy  Miditt,  I  nay  Iw 
here. 


iiMtfag 


0  Hary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  caH  the  cattle  home, 
AcrOM  the  fluids  o*  Dee — 
Tha  mestern  vare  was  wild  aad  tok  wi*  teniy 
And  all  alone  wont  she* 
n. 
The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand^ 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
Aa  fiur  as  eye  coold  see ; 
The  hlinding  nrist  eatae  down  and  hid  thebad* 
And  never  home  came  she. 

IXL 

O,  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair  P— * 
A  tress  o*  golden  hair, 
O*  drowned  maiden's  hair, 
Ahove  the  nets  at  sea — 
Wa»3ifv«r  saltnon  yet  that  shone  19  ihiiv 
.  Amoog  the  stakes  on  Dee. 

IV. 

Hiey  rowed  her  in  across  the  roDiz^g  foam» 
The  cruel  crawUng  foam. 
The  cruel  hungry  ibam. 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea : 
Bnfc  stffl  the  boafcmen  hear  her  eaU  file  ortUe 
.  4p!9M  the  sanda  o'  Dee. 

••  -WhyvIiMM  Mr.  Locke  he  "hmnbW^  about 
fhe  true  tmy  of  xmtbg  words  to  music  ?  Surely 
it  lA  obviouB,  if  anything  is,  that  the  ^'  true  way 
iDuet  be  to  get  inside  the  tune,  and  then  let  me 
tnavdi  gito^'of  thenMelves ;  and  Mr.  Locke  wafi 
^ttge-^ncUgfa  to  ImoVr  that  without  a  "  perhaps.'^ 
'  N^arty  as  touching  as  the  above,  and  quite  as 
full  of  lyric  beauty^  is  the  subjoined  nameless 
little  lament,  from  the  Chri$t%an  Socialist : 

tlie  merry  merry  lark  was  up  and  singing,        , 

'       And  the  hare  was  out  and  feeding  on  the  lea. 

And  the  merry  merry  bells  bek>w  were  ringing. 

When  my  child's  laugh  rang  throoffh  me* 
Now  the  hare  is  snared  and  deAd  beside  the  snow-yard, 

And  the  lark  beside  the  dreary  winter  sea. 
And  my  baby  in  his  cradle  in  the  churchyaid 

Waiteth  there  until  the  bells  bring  me. 

The  "  Three  Fishers"  has  been  so  much  quoted 
of  late,  that  our  readers  may  have  already  seen 
it;  but  they  will  thank  us  for  reproducing  it 
here,  ''so  absolute  it  seems,  so  in  itself  com- 
plete;" and  this  also  appeared  in  the  Chrisiian 
Socialist : — 

TKB  THBBX  nSKUUGBS; 
I. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  West, 
Ont  into  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down. 

Bach  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 
Aj^I  t^  ishildvsn  stood  watebing  tthem  OQt  €€  lbs  town ; 

^oc  men  niust  workj  an4  women  qust  wesp. 

And  there's  fittle  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbour-bar  be  moenmg. 
II. 

^n*e»  wives  sat  «|fin  tlie  Kghtbonse  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down,    « 

And  they  looked  at  the  squaU,  and  th^  looked  at  the 

And  the  rack  it  came  roUing  up,  ragged  and  brown;— 
•But  ihett  murt  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 

•  '  Aod 'file  barbeofwbar'fae  meaning. 


m. 
Three  corpses  ky  Out  on  the  shining  sandb, 

In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  went  down. 
And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their  hands, 

For  those  that  wlU  never  come  hack  to  fiie  town  ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep,— 
And  the  sooner  ifs  over,  the  sooner  to  sleeps-— 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moamn^ 

We  give  one  more  quotation — ^a  oonjugal 
warble,  which  dwells  in  our  memory,  though 
i  we  forget  where  we  found  it : — 

I. 
The  world  goes  up,  and  the  world  goes  down. 

And  the  sunshine  foUows  the  rain. 
But  yesterday's  sneer,  and  vesterday's  frown 
dk  never  oome  over  again, 
Sweet  wife! 
Never  oome  over  again! 

n. 
For  woman  is  warm^  thocnh  man  is  oold. 

And  the  night  shaU  hallow  the  day, 
Till  the  heart  fiiat  at  even  was  worn  and  old. 
Shall  arise  in  the  morning,  gay. 

Sweet  wife! 
To  its  woric  in  the  morning,  gayl 

Hiere  we  must  stop,  and  add  a  few  parting 
words. 

Goethe  said  that  great  part  of  the  immorality 
of  England  was  traceable  to  the  didactidsm  of 
its  literature  and  institutions.    We  think  he 
was  right,  and  that  all  teaching  which  begins 
by  telling  you  what  you  should  not  do,  is  essen- 
tially immoral,  and  most  clearly  anti-Christian. 
If  we  could  choose  our  own  mission,  it  would 
be  to  preach  that  **  Except  a  man  become  as  a 
little  child  he  shaU  in  nowise  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven" — ^that  oimplicity  and  spontaneous- 
ness  are  the  grand  characteristics  of  right  action. 
But  has  not  Mr.  Kingsley  chosen  this  mission 
too  ?     If  not,  why  has  he,  in  "  "Westward  Ho!" 
given  us  Amyas  Leigh  as  the  Christian  Ideal  of 
a  man, — "  One  not  even  knowing  whether  he  is 
good  or  not,  but  Just  doing  the  right  thing, 
without  thinking  about  it,  as  simply  as  a  little 
child,  because  the  Spirit  of  God  is  with  him," — 
in  contrast  with  Eustace  Leigh,  "  trying  to  he 
good  with  all  his  might  and  main,  according  to 
certain  approved  methods  and  rules  which  he  has 
got  by  heart ;  and  like  a  weak  oarsman,  feeling 
and  fingering  his  spiritual  muscles  over  all  day 
to  see  if  they  are  growing?" 

Dear  Beader!  We  have  endeavoured  faith- 
fully to  translate  Charles  Kingslev's  message 
for  you,  and  we  leave  it  in  your  hands — spraying 
of  you  to  believe  that  we  mean  most  seriously 
much  that  we  have  written  playfully ;  and 
praying  of  Mr.  Kingsley  that  he  will  pardon  the 
shortcomings  which  we  know  there  must  be  in 
this  paper,  and  our  errors  of  statement  and  of 
criticism,  if  any.  We  recollect  that  we  have 
hinted  at  his  indebtedness  to  Thomas  Carlyle ; 
but  he  has  claims  to  the  attention  of  a  professedly 
Christian  community  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  not. 
He  is  not  to  be  called,  by  any  class  of  readers,  a 
"  dealer  in  mere  negations."  He  sees,  and  he 
denounces,  the  want  of  individual  faith  and 
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eneigy  wbioh  Ifr.  Corlyle  sees  tnd  deB<mnoeB; 
he  disoems  ezuting  somal  miBefaiefi^  and  eohoee 
Alfred  TemiyBon'0  awM  ouiBes — 

Cunt  be  ihe  ■odal  wanti  that  on  againft  the  strength  of 

youth! 
Cnrst  be  the  aocial  lies  that  warp  m  from  the  living 

truth! 
Gust  be  the  iicUy  fonuf  thflt  en  from  nafcnie's  honest 

rnlel 
And  Gont  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiteDed  focehefid  of 

the  fool! 


Bat  be  goes  frttthev.  He  nys  flist  tiieie  is  k 
the  Ghiifitiamty  whioh,  adulterated  and  ddned 
as  it  is,  yet  is  actually  here  in  our  very  midsty  s 
fount  of  true  manlinesa  and  wonumlineaB,  and  of 
social  blessing.  And  the  nnn^ber  is  dailyia- 
cteasing  of  those  who  think  thia  meessge  waift 
attention,  and  find  GmLsiAs  KnresKXT  a  frithM 
interpreter  of  the  highest  mystenea  and  of  their 
bearing  upon  liife  and  oondnot,  aa  irell  m  • 
trenchant  critic  upon  onr  heterogeneous  and  W 
wildering  ciTiliaation. 


MARY  SUTHERLAin). 


A    TALK.       Iir    TIFTXXir    CHAPTXBS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
A  oBOtrp  of  young  ^rls,  with  their  fresh  faces 
nntonched  as  yet  by  sorrow  or  anxiety,  is  ayery 
pleasant  sight,  as  any  would  have  said  who  had 
gazed  in  at  the  fire-lit  windows  of  a  certain 
house  in  Brighton,  on  a  certain  frosty  December 
night. 

The  room  was  spacious,  and  little  encumbered 
with  frimiture,  yet  warm  and  cosy-looking — ^the 
more  so,  perhaps,  from  an  air  of  careless  freedom 
unlike  that  which  usually  reigned  over  the  long 
tables,  the  interminable  rews  of  chairs,  and  the 
well-filled  book-shelyes.  The  fireUght  glanced 
fidntly  on  the  worn  bindings  of  grammar  and 
dictionary,  on  a  pile  of  dates  with  ink-stained 
frumes  dose  by,  and  on  a  pair  of  globes,  for  the 
nonce  encased  in  stately  night-caps  of  green 
baixe.  But  on  the  frices  around  the  hearth,  it 
shone  and  sparkled,  as  if  rejoiced  to  find  some- 
thing akin  to  its  own  restless  vivacity. 

A  very  Mr  study  for  thinker,  poe^  or  painter, 
was  that  fireside  group.  There  was  the  chubby 
little  one,  with  her  golden  hair  and  mottled 
arms ;  there  was  the  bright-fbced  ^1,  brimming 
over  with  mischievous  glee ;  and  by  her  side,  her 
spirit  somewhat  chastened  hy  dawning  woman- 
hood, the  maiden,  whose  soft,  shy  eyes  were 
gazing  into  the  fire.  Then  there  was  the  English 
teacher,  scarcely  more  than  a  girl  herself,  and  so 
fuU  of  pleasant  home-thoughts,  that  not  even  the 
mountain  of  unmended  stockings  hefore  her 
could  call  up  a  frewn.  Lastly,  there  was  the 
!FVenchwoman,  with  her  shining,  hraided  hair 
and  trim  dress,  whose  shrill  voice  for  once  was 
hushed  in  anticipation  of  leaving  *'  06  pay  %  tA  mi 
ut  taujourBsitrtste.*' 

The  greater  number  of  girls  were  gathered 
areund  one  whose  destiny  certainly  was  to  in- 
epire  affection  in  almost  all  who  crossed  her 
path,  although  her  personal  attractions  were  hy 
no  means  striking.  She  had  indeed  the  charm 
of  a  sweet  voice  and  a  winning  manner,  hut 
her  face,  possessing  little  actual  beauty,  was 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  some  that  surrounded 
it— two  or  three  of  the  prettiest  of  Miss  Hartley's 
pupils  being  gathered,  as  usual,  about  Mary 


Sutherland.  It  was  strange  to  ftse  how  im- 
sistibly  she  was  attracted  hy  every  phate  of  et- 
temal  beauty,  and  how  instinctively  she  appn- 
ciated  its  slightest  detail.  Another  trait  m  htf 
character  might  be  traced  in  her  poriti<m  at  that 
moment.  One  little  chUd  sat  <m  her  knees,  t 
second  nestled  at  her  feet,  ami  wtidMver  die 
might  be,  if  children  were  present,  it  was  tin*; 
she  so  thoroughly  loved  the  little  efeatures.  One 
could  see  that  the  hdy  instSnets  of  metherb6oA 
were  there  warm  and  strong,  rooted  in  the  depths 
of  her  nature. 

Though  the  friend  and  champion  of  Ae  yoaig 
ones,  it  was  evident  that  Mary  was  a  gsnsnl 
frivourite,  from  the  tenor  of  the  gay  chatfe^  wilk 
which  the  room  resounded. 

"  Only  half  an  hour  before  we  dress,"  mi 
one,  as  tiie  dock  on  the  mantel-pieee  chimed  if. 
"  Mary,  dear,  whose  hair  shall  yon  do  tot?  I 
think  you  promised  me,  didn't  yon  V* 

"No,  no;  it  was  I  she  promised,''  echoed 
another  voice,  **  wasn't  it,  Mary  ?*' 

"I promised  both,"  answered  she;  "bat  1 
think  Amy's  was  to  be  the  first'*  As  she  spoke, 
a  small,  waxen-looking  hand  stole  xtmod  her 
throat,  and  Amy  Laurence^s  fiice  rested  oa  h«r 
shoulder.  The  features  were  exquisitelf  cut, 
and  there  was  a  graceful  languor  about  the  fitfae 
figure  and  in  the  dark  eyes,  whidi,  with  the  tt- 
c^ding  lustre  and  softness  of  the  hair,  bespoke 
her  Eastern  lineage.  The  ungenial  Soropetti 
climate,  and  the  earljp'separationfrom  hernearert 
Kn,  had  giTen  the  girl  a  certain  enhdued^rpre*- 
sion,  as  though  both  thought  and  feeling,  whidii, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  expanded 
into  exuberant  growth,  were  hidxitaaMy  repnenei 
There  was  an  unghliah  dejection  in  her  ran 
even  now,  as  she  answered — 

"  Never  liiind  me,  dear.  Except  that  AkA 
is  vexed  when  I  don't  look  nice,  I  would  aat 
troiAle  you  at  all/' 

"  You  are  a  naughty  child  to  MT  OBf  mA 
thing,  and  with  this  beautiftd  hair  W*«M»i 
Mary  fondly,  passing  her  hand  ov^tiiegiil> 
abundant  locks. 

Amy  Laurence   and  Mary  Saiherland  wwe 
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fliaiiiidi  Aiends,  and  antidpatod  ranewiiig  at 
heme  the  Mendship  fbrmed  in  the  aehool-rooni. 
Both  were  «a  the  eve  of  that  great  event  in  a 
gill's  life^  leaving  aohool,  and  looked  forward  to 
it  with  feelii^  differing  widely,  as  did  their 
mdividsal  temperaments.  Amy,  grare  and  far- 
4Mdng  for  her  years,  folt  little  of  ICar/s 
bonnding  delight,  and  instead  of  antioipating  &e 
jcndleas  pleasures  of  freedom,  nerved  haself  to 
meet  disi^pointment  and  neglect ;  and  that 
with  a  pertinacity  which  thzeatened  to  bxing 
abont  the  very  results  she  considered  inevitable. 

Mary,  too  restlesaly  happy  to  remain  long  in 
the  same  position,  had  set  down  her  nnrding 
with  a  kiss;  and  the  two  fdendsy  with  annv 
entwined,  were  pacing  the  room  no  longer  to  be 
the  scene  of  their  griefii  and  joys*.  Their  con* 
versation,  firom  its  whispered  tone,  seemed  very 
oonfidential  and  mysterious.  "  Do  you  not  £e^ 
quite  sim,  Amy  dear  ^"  said  llaiy ;  "  you  must 
imw  his  hand,  though  he  does  not  often  write 
to  you*" 

An^  sighed*  '*I  am  nearly  sore^  dear,  but 
.you  see  the  hand  is  disguised,  and  you  have  kept 
^t  in  your  pocket  until  it  is  quite  worn  through 
hk  eeveral  plaeea." 

**  Ah  I  Well,  yon  never  would  say  yon  felt 
mxe  abont  it*    Is  he  really  coming  to-night  ?" 

''  lCi«6  Hartley  said  so,  and  Aunt  Laurence 
too ;  besides,  I  know  Aleck  would  be  delighted 
^  ttie  idea ;  he  is  fond  of  dancing ;-— but  there's 
jthe  dii^ssing^bell*— we  must  be  off.''  And  with 
Ibmnde  and  flntter,  the  girls  bounded  up  the 
staircase  and  disappeaored  into  their  bed-rooms, 
JCary  and  Amy  together,  having  some  time 
oilice  petitioned  to  share  the  same  room. 
1  Jimty  was  speedily  in  great  request;  and 
many  were  the  regrets  that  it  was  the  last  time 
{d»e  would  be  at  hand,  with  her  thousand  kind 
offices,  to  prepare  for  the  grand  event  of  the  year 
^-^the  Chnstmos  party. 

.  Uany  were  her  own  misgivings  as  she  hastily 
completed  her  toilette,  while  Amy  stood  by, 
waiting.  ''  Does  not  Emily  Dawson  look  lovelv 
to*ni^t  l"  she  said.  "  And,  Amy,  how  well 
yon  look.  Oh!  if  I  were  but  beautiful,  just 
ix  one  evening !" 

''  You  need  not  wish  yourself  other  than  you 
foe*  dear,"  said  her  companion.  And  then  they 
bota  stopped  in  some  trepidation,  finding  that 
their  gpvemess.  Miss  Hartley,  had  entered  the 
noonu 

''I  have  been  seeking  you  down  stairs, 
itarfp*  she  eaid,  laying  a  handsomely  bound 
book  beside  her,  "to  piesent  yon  with  this 
memento  of  my  regard,  and  you  give  me  an 
Importunity  of  adding  a  few  words  of  parting 
.  advice«  .  I  have  observed,  with  much  regret,  the 
undue  value  which  you  plaoe  on  personal  ad- 
mntages;  and  I  really  fear,  my  dear  child,  that 
if  you  yield  to  this  foible,  it  wiU  seriously  mis^ 
lead  yon  in  the  choice  of  your  friends.  Here, 
at  least,  you  have  been  very  wise,"  she  oon- 
tinmedf  kindly  patting  Amy's  head;  '<  but  I  have 


seen  yon  attracted  by  a  pretty  fiuse,  where  it 
was  tibe  sole  chann,  and  I  have  been  grieved 
to  find  your  good  sense  blinded  by  such  weak- 
ness. Come  down,  now,  my  dears,  and  do  not 
look  so  grave,  Mary;  it  is  very  seldom,  I  am  snr^ 
that  I  have  had  occasion  to  read  you  a  lecture." 

"  Miss  Hartley  is  quite  right,  Amy,"  said 
Mary,  as  they  descended  the  stairoase,  for  she 
always  willingly  acknowledged  her  faults;  "I 
know  it  is  a  weakness  of  mine,  but  I  cannot 
help  it." 

The  girls  had  wreathed  the  dancing-room 
with  holly  and  evergreens,  and  filled  with  young 
people  moving  to  inspiring  music,  it  looked  very 
bright  and  gay.  Mammas  and  papas,  almost 
as  smiling  as  their  children,  were  ranged  around 
it,  and  glad  greetings  were  interchanged  in  every 
nook  and  comer,  between  brothers  and  sbters, 
parents  and  children. 

Mary  Sutherland  sprang  into  her  mother's 
aims  with  a  joy  that  was  quite  ungovernable; 
no  other  embrace  awaited  her,  for  her  &ther  had 
been  dead  some  years,  and  her  only  brother  waa 
in  such  delicate  nealth  as  to  be  aunoat  entirely 
confined  to  the  house.  Still  she  glanced  around 
restlessly,  until  she  caught  sight  of  a  handsome 
young  fiace  bending  over  Amvs  chair;  then  her 
eyes  fell,  and  to  hide  her  ^wing  cheeks,  she 
stooped  and  kissed  her  mother's  himd. 

Before  long,  Amy  brought  her  cousin  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  Mary,  for  they  had  met 
before  but  casually ;  and  though  the  girls  had 
been  thrown  together  in  the  school-room,  and 
were  warmly  attached,  their  families  were  only 
slightly  acquainted.  **  Aleck  is  not  sure  you  re- 
member him,  Mary,"  she  said;  *'  and  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  my  recommending  him  to  you 
for  a  waltz. 

*'  My  memory  is  not  so  defective  as  you  sup« 
pose,  Mr.  Laurence,"  replied  Mary,  sndling; 
"  and  if  it  does  not  deceive  me,  we  met  several 
times  last  Christmas." 

"  Those  parties  were  &i  too  pleasant  for  me  to 
forget,"  replied  the  young  man ;  ''but  how  could 
I  tell  that  you  would  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  ?  Excuse  me  one  moment,"  he  added, 
as  they  were  abont  to  dance.  "  Amy,  you  have 
no  partner,  and  there  is  my  ftiend  Evans  raving 
to  be  introduced  to  you.  I'll  fetch  him ;"  and 
without  waiting  to  hear  his  cousin's  harried 
refusal,  he  ran  off,  and  returned  with  a  young 
man  considerably  his  senior,  and  of  fashionable 
appearance,  whom  he  presented  to  her. 

**  Poor  Amy  looks  ennuifSe"  said  Mary,  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  as  they  paused  in  the  dance. 
"She  does  not  seem  to  admire  your  friend. 
See  how  grave  ahe  is !" 

**  You  ladies  are  hard  to  please.  Miss  Suther- 
land," replied  her  partner.  ''  Evans  is  a  capital 
fellow ;  he  dances  to  perfection,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  he  would  be  a  good  match  for  any 
girl  in  the  county.  However,  you  are  right, 
Amy  has  dropped  him  after  ^e  third  round, 
and  with  such  an  air  too^  as  would  fteeoe  any* 
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body  but  Horry.  It  is  too  bad  to  mub  a  feOow 
that  way,  espeoially  when  she  knows  he  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine." 

Mary  saw  a  oloud  settling  down  over  her  com- 
panion s  handsome  features,  and,  with  womanly 
tact,  turned  the  conversation  into  another 
channel. 

'^  I  think  7011  said,  Mr.  Lanrenoe,  tiiat  I  wbs 
to  introduce  you  to  mamma;  she  beckoned  to  me 
*  moment  since.    Shall  we  go  to  her  ?" 

*'  If  you  will  promise  to  give  me  the  next 
waltz  instead  of  this  one.  I  don't  like  losing 
half  the  danoe,  though  I  so  much  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  yo«tf  mother.  Ton  strongly  re- 
semble hfflr,  Miss  Sutherland." 

*'Dd  I  ?  I  am  alwa3^  pleased  to  hear  that. 
Bo  you  know,  it  makes  my  brother  a  wee  bit 
jealous ;  he  is  the  image  of  my  poor  fjather-^has 
all  the  good  looks  of  ^e  family,  and  yet  loves 
my  dear  modier^s  fieuM  so  well,  that  he  can  think 
no  other  half  as  beautiftd." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  Mrs.  Suther- 
land, who  had  been  watching  them  firom  her 
quiet  seat,  and,  mother-like,  feeling  gratified 
&at  the  handsomest  young  man  in  the  room  had 
eelected  her  <^d»  with  such  evident  pleasure, 
for  the  dance. 

Ab  young  Laurence  greeted  her  gracefully, 
with  more  of  earnestness  than  mere  ceremony 
demanded,  a  possible  future,  fkaught  with  hap- 
piness for  that  child,  started  up  belbre  her  ima- 
gination; but  she  rejffessed  the  vision  with  a 
Bigh. 

Her  own  marriage  had  not  been  a  happy  one, 
and  she  knew  that  Ibr  Mary,  with  a  high  spirit 
iiiat  had  been  little  cuii>ed,  and  a  power  and 
need  of  affection  unusually  strong,  such  a  fitfte 
would  be  worse  than  death. 

When,  later  oa  in  the  evening,  therefore,  those 
around  her  whispered  that  none  of  the  young 
folks  danced  so  well  together  as  Aleck  and  Mary, 
that  his  eyes  sought  hers,  and  that  her  glowing 
&ce  wore  an  unwonted  beauty,  the  moSier  ap- 
peared to  notice  none  of  these  things,  and  only 
grew  grave  and  silent  as  they  were  discussed. 


CBAFTBIt  IL 
"Mart,  darling,  you  don't  look  well:  you 
tremble,  and  are  pale,"  said  her  brother,  as 
Mary  entered  his  room  one  morning,  some 
eighteen  months  after  she  had  left  sehool— 
"Whatisthematt^?" 

''I  am  not  ill,  dear;  my  heart  is  verf  glad, 
lmt''-^«nd  she  paused. 

"  Why,  Mary,  tears  ?  and  you  won't  tell  me 
what  it  is !  I  should  not  serve  you  so ;  surely 
to  me" — ^but  while  he  spoke  Mary  hurriedly 
left  the  room,  and  her  broker  sank  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  perplexed  expression. 

^  He  was  a  sweet  looking  lad,  and  his  nature 
did  not  belie  the  promise  of  the  soft,  thoughtfhl 
eyea,  and  beautiful  mouth.    At  times,  wheii 


pleasure  or  excitement  flashed  hiti  ^edc  wilk 
a  fleeting  brightness,  all  trace  of  h^  grait 
delicaoy  was  lost,  but  vrhen,  as  now,  he  was 
silent,  or  for  the  moment  grieved,  it  was  pdisMl 
to  note  the  look  of  suffering  on  his  young  iace. 

His  fether  had  cKed  in  the  pHrne  of  Kfe,  sai 
those  who  had  known  him  mid  that,  with  In 
almost  feminine  beauty,  tl|e  boy  had  iaheiM 
the  fatal  seeds  of  that  draease  which  had  M 
him  low  in  the  flower  o€  his  strength  All  flaft 
the  most  anxious  love  could  surest  had  heek 
done,  to  shield  this  fiuil  blossom  fiKnn  its  tkreat- 
ened  doom,  but  whether  sueeeasftily  or  not,  noae 
as  yet  oould  say,  and  maiiy  doubted. 
'  Mrs.  Sutherland  was  a  very  ^mdiiloCher,«8i 
earnestly  devoted  to  both  her  ebildren  |  M 
tiiough  she  scattselyeonfessed  ft  lohene1f,the 
boy  waa  enshrined  the  mo^  tenderly  in  tie 
depths  of  her  heart.  His  delicacy,  i^idi  1^ 
one  time  seemed  to  ibrbid  every  hope  cf  rsbriag 
him,  and  hie  beauty,  recaiyn^  Ihsrt  tif  w^ich  the 
had  been  so  proud,  concurred  to  make  Ito  the 
dear^of  the  two.  He  had  never  left  her  Hir  a 
single  day  since  his  birth;  and  hiseoliBfaAltaBio=> 
oialtion  with  his  elders,  added  to  a  natmrallj 
studious  turn,  had  so  encouraged  tiie  derfkf^ 
ment  of  a  somewhat  preobeious  intellect,  that  in 
general  informatioB,  and  in  reflective  pewtf,  ^ 
sickly,  home-bred  lad  had  l<mg  siiiee  ooMiipped 
most  boys  of  his  age.  His  education,  'tiiough 
thus  advanced,  had  been  v^ry  desultery  a&lll 
the  laet  two  years,  when,  at  his  o^rft  leqtmt;  t 
tutor  had  been  engaged  to  aid  hiknin  piurariDg 
a  more  regular  oourse  of  study. 

The  bey's  still  fhictuating  health  was  amatl» 
of  interest  and  speculation  to  more  tiiaa  a^ 
without  ^bB  narrow  circle  of  ^ich  he  was  the 
centre,  for  by  the  will  of  Mr.  fi^therhnd^ 
fhther,  the  propeorty,  of  consideralile  extea^ 
which  he  li»i  inherited,  passed  to  a  dfstittt 
relative  if  he  died  a  minor.  This  was  a  matttr 
of  great  moment  to  his  mother,  and  sister  also, 
but  tiie  trembMng  dread  with  which  they  tamed 
ftom  the  possibility  of  his  loss,  suftsred  no  ciMr 
fi^r  to  make  itself  heard. 

When  Mary  left  her  brottier^s  room,  it  was  to 
hurry  with  faltering  steps  to  her  own,  and  fliert 
to  throw  herself  on  the  bed  wi&  an  uftooa- 
troUable  bux^  of  tears.  Brief^  childteh  tean 
they  were,  however,  fhtott^  idd<^;  «  ia  « 
summer  shower,  Haint  sunlight  ^haiaided: 
while  the  drops  yet  hung  upon  her  laahes  a 
smile  was  on  her  lips,  and  wUh  a  tender, 
caressing  touch,  as  though  it  were  some  premeas 
reHc  of  Misk  or  love,  she  drew  a  paper  froniMr 
bosom.  The  ohaHEUsters  it  bore  were  Iitfg^  (^ 
boyish,  yet  to  Mary  they  seemed  the  firiiw*  ^ 
eye  had  ever  rested  on^  and  a  deffp  colaitf'Mtf- 
fosed  dkeek  and  brow  as  she  read  and  re-Mi 
the  simple  words. 

It  was  a  declaration  of  love,  and  what  wtW* 
does  not  remember  the  leapii^  pulses^  the  tww- 
bling  clasped  fingers,  witii  which  ev^  msm 
drank  in  thoae  first  words.    Ihey  vmf'vMif 
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the  iattuMt  beart,  ilie  hind  that  pdtoned  tkesa 
nu^  n«t  be  the  one  vre  fain  would  have  chosen, 
yet  whait  mighty  emotionB  do  they  awaken — ^new, 
OTerpowering,  and  delicioas. 

Sanwtfaiiig  the  writer  had  said  in  the  few 
hnsi  tineb  of  hb  own  sospease  and  anxiety) 
aad  this  it  was  which  had  tonched  Maarfs 
tender  heart  so  keenly.  ''Poor  Aleck  I"  eke 
■aid^  aaaks  sought  her  mother;  ''I  must  write 
at  onee^-'^o  thu^  that  he  has  suffered  through 
BMir 

]fo.  Sutherland  wus  alone  in  hei^  room 
whan  Maiy  enteted^  andy  without  a  word  of 
comment,  she  laid  the  open  letter  before  her, 
and  sialdiig  down  at  her  feet  hid  hev  fSMS  ia 
ksr  moihera  lap* 

''  My  darling  dald,"  she  heard,  and  then,  a 
kiaswas  pressed  en  her  bent  head. 

^  Mother,  I  never  tfaooght  I  ehoald  be  loved; 
wmd  he  iseogood-i-so  beaotifuly"  she  said  at  last 

'^^B^my  efaild,  ds  you  love  him  V* 

''Gs«ld  say  one*  help  it^  mother?  Beeides 
I  have  made  him  sad.  Oh !  I  cannot  bear  the 
ideftolthatl    I  must  at  onceh--^" 

'<  Stsgr,  ati7,  dow  lilAry,"  said  Mrsr  Suther- 
Ifod;  ''you  will  make  him  saddei'^-oh,  how 
isLT  sadder ! ''^  if,  without  remeaibering  the 
Boienm  osmeequenees  of  this  step>.  you  act  on 
the  kqniike  of  the  moment." 

^  BvL%  mother,  it  is  not  the  impdise  of  a 
tnonaent  For  months  past  I  hate  never  been 
1^  hiqypy  as  by  his  side*  I  have  not  enjoyed  a 
eiiig^  daooa  without  him,  and  have  dreaded  his 
lei^ng  me  for  sn  instant.  I  must  tell  him  so ; 
it  is  the  tnithi  Besides,  if  I  do  not,  ha  will  be 
wzetdied;  you  see  he  says  so*" 

The  words  and  the  attilade  were  alike  so 
childish^  that  the  mother  trembled.  **  You  are 
both  ydungf  Maiy }  let  me  advise  yoii^  dearest, 
defer  this  dedaiaB  awhile.  I^  ia  a  year  or 
twVs  time " 

**  A  year  or  two^  mother  i  When  Aleck  is 
so  fasndflMBe  smd  loveable;  he  will  find  aome  one 
that  deservee  kim  better  than  I,  long  bcfoare 
that,  and  I  shall  be  left  to  grow  old  alone-'-all 
olana!  Ok^  mfQuml  can  yea  advise  it?  you 
who  have  so  often  said  that  a  wimiea  so  needs 
a.  stvoi]g.lov&  to  encompass  and  shield  her.'' 

Mfdry  raised  her  head^  her  woman's  heart 
kkidliiug  within  her  at  the  ptctare  of  that  deep, 
enduring  love;  but  she  saw  that  her  mother 
had  gmwn  very  pale^  and  paused  abruptly. 

"  Yes,"  aaslversd  Mrs.  Sutherland,  in  a  low 
tone^  "  I  fai^e^  said  what  I  believe,  that  the  hap- 
pinesB  of  twoy  muted  insudi  love,  ia  the  highest 
ever  enjoyed  on  earth.  But  oh !  my  child,  I 
have  never  before  said  what  I  also  know,  that  a 
saandage  farmed  without  the  fullness  of  this  per- 
fect love»  and  where  the  woman's  heart,  as 
would  thine,  my  poor  Mary,  thirsts  for  sym- 
palhy  denied  it  with  ceaseless  yesmiiig— can 
pfroduce  but  misery.  Oh!  be  warned — ^be 
wainedy  my  dearest  I"  and  the  molher'a  voice 
WIS  ohaked  in  tears* 


Awhile  they  sat,  clasped  in  a  sileiit  embrace. 
Mary  knew  instinctively  the  well-spring  of  bit- 
terness and  grief  which  those  woirdH  had  un* 
loosed  in  the  faithful  bosom  she  leaned  on,  and 
she  tenderly  kissed  her  mother's  cheek,  and 
stroked  her  hair. 

"  Mothw,"  she  at  length  whispered,  **  I  have 
beard  you  say  how  blessed  were  ike  days  when 
first  jrou  listoied  to  the  patter  of  our  litUe  feet 
about  the  silent  house  I  You  were  happy  then, 
dearest  mother?" 

"My beloved  childl  it  is  nature  speaks  in 
that  young  heart*  Go»  do  as  you  wiu--only, 
dearest)  remember  my  warxdng!  Look  wdl 
that  there  be  such  love  as  will  outlive  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  as  will  reconcile  discre- 
pancies and  out-last  lifo  itself." 

In  an  hour's  time  Mary  Sutherland  entered 
her  brother's  study,  a  quiet  gladness  on  her  £100 
— she  started  to  see  Mr.  ^Norton  there  (his  tutor\ 
and  would  have  withdrawn  but  for  h^  brother  s 
eheerftd  "  come  in."  "  I  thought,  perhaps  you 
Were  lying  down,  dear,"  he  added,  "  you  locked 
09  poorly;  are  you  better  now  P' 

**  Better,  Arthur  ?  why  it  was  all  your  feney ; 
I  wasn't  ill,  deaiv-may  I  stay  here  a  little  ?  I 
will  be  very  qtdet  until  you  have  finished." 

**  So^  Mary,  I  like  to  see  you  there ;  don't 
you,  Cecil?  Take  your  work  into  your  old 
place  in  the  window  seat,  and  then  you  shall 
hav«  the  honour  of  listening  to  us." 

*'I  am  not  inclined  for  work  to-day,  but  I'll 
sit  here,  if  so  your  lordship  wills  it.  What  a 
sad  grey  sky  it  is,"  she  continued,  leaning  her 
head  agmnst  l^e  dripping  window-panes,  "  this 
silent,  hopeless  rain  always  makes  me  grave; 
dim't  you  feel  that,  Mr.  Norton  ?" 

"Ko,  Miss  Sutherland,  my  sunshine  is  not 
dependent  on  &e  smiles  of  the  sky,  and  my 
clouds,  I  fear^  are  always  earth-bom;  but  I 
know  what  you  mean;  I  used  to  feel  as  you  do." 

Mary  mused.  ''I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
ever  grow  into  that  sort  of  still  evenness  of 
mood,"  ^e  said,  half-aloud. 

"  Ood  avert  aught  that  might  work  such  a 
change,"  replied  he,  hastily.  Mary  did  not 
answer;  alie  was  gazing  dreamily  into  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  with  half-dosed  eyes,  but  she 
saw  nothing  of  the  long  walks,  arched  over  with 
climbing  roses,  or  of  the  quaintly  cut  bushes  of 
yew  and  box  at  every  turning.  Over  the  smooth, 
bright  turf,  under  the  sweeping  beeches,  she 
pictured  twoy  wandering  hand  in  hand,  with 
eyes  that  sought  each  other  through  shade  and 
snnlight ;  and  she  nniled  to  see  how  fair  and 
comely  was  the  boy,  and  how  his  arm  encirded 
the  girl  fondly. 

"Is  Mr.  Norton  gone  at  last?"  she  said, 
taming  to  Arthur  suddenly,  as  the  study  door 
closed  behind  his  tutor.  "  Oh !  I  am  so  happy!" 
and,  to  her  brother's  surprise,  she  bounded  round 
the  room  with  springing  feet  that  seemed  to 
scorn  the  floor,  and  then  throwing  her  arms 
I  around  hie  neck,  kissed  him  repeatedly. 
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"Why,  ICary,  whut  ails  you?  I  verily  be- 
UeTQ  you  are  a  little  bit  erased  tUs  moniiog* 
Is  all  this  becauae  we  have  got  rid  of  Cecil  ? 
I  thought  you  liked  him  so  much." 

''  Qoosel  so  I  do;  but  I  wasn't  thiuking  of 
him.  I  have  Something  to  tell  ^u,  Axehy— 
Bometbiog  so  wouderfiili  so  detioious^  that  you 
will  never  be  able  to  believe  it.  It  is  true* 
though,  quite  true;  and  if  you  oeme  hero,  Til 
tdl  you.'^ 

"  How  red  you  have  grown,  Maiy !  Make 
haste  and  tall  me  what  it  is. 

"  Oh !  doser ;  oome  closer,  Arohy,  and  I'll 
whisper."  But  no  sooner  was  his  ear  bent 
down  expectantly,  than  she  exclaimed,  **  I  can't, 
you  must  ask  mamma,"  and  before  he  could 
prevent  her,  she  had  bounded  away. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Ih  the  absence  of  other  counsellors,  it  was  with 
some  anxiety  that  Mrs.  Sutherland  listened  to 
her  son's  comments  on  an  event  of  such  deep 
importance  to  Maxy  as  her  recent  decision. 

'^Mj  heart  misgives  me,  mother,"  he  said,  as 
they  sat  alone  together,  "  that  this  is  not  all  we 
would  have  chosen  for  Kary.  You  seem  chiefly 
to  regret  his  youth,  but  I  think  comparatively 
little  of  that.  It  is  the  marked  dissimilarity  of 
their  natures  which  shakes  my  oonfldence  in 
their  future.  Mary  will  require  such  an  earnest 
love  to  satisfy  her  heart — don't  you  think  00, 
mother  ? " 

''I  do^  Arthur;  and  I  have  always  con- 
sidered young  Laurence  rather  cold  than  other- 
wise. Yet,  in  many  respects,  he  is  a  fine  lad, 
and  he  has  long  appeared  to  seek  and  ad- 
mire dear  Harv ;  so  we  must  hope  that  their 
dispositions  wiU  assimilate  as  their  affections 
strengthen." 

"  Well,  mother,  I. cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  will  be  otherwise.  As  Ceol  says,  Mary's 
mental  growth  has  been  very  rapid  of  late.  As 
year  by  year  it  progreeiies,  I  sadly  fear  she  will 
look  for  aid  and  guidance  which  Aleck  Laurence 
can  never  give.  He  will  drag  her  down  to  his 
own  level — ^will  curb  rather  thwi  call  out  the 
powers  of  her  mind ;  and  even  if  she  be  a  con- 
tented wife ^" 

"  Hush,  hush,  Arthur  dear !  you  are  allowing 
your  own  view  of  the  subject  to,  blind  you  a 
Uttle.  You  forget,  my  child,  or  rather  you  do 
not  know,  the  wonders  which  are  worked,  the 
difficulties  overcome,  by  the  power  of  affection. 
If  this  love  be  but  &Tnly  based,  and  not  as  I  at 
first  dreaded,  the  childish  leaning  of  one  young 
heart  towards  another,  I  shall  have  little  fear 
for  Mary ;  but  hark !  those  are  surely  their  steps 
approaching :  I  wonder  they  have  left  the  gar- 
den this  lovely  evcaiing." 

As  she  spoke,  Mary  entered,  leading,  as  it 
leemcd^  rather  against  his  inclination,  a  tall, 
4nB-looking  youth  into  the  invalid's  room.    The 


contsast  between  ihs  two  boy»^ibr  iiie  eldn 
could  soaroely  be  tenaed  aMre«— was  tstje 
striking.  Supeifioial  obsGEreni  would  pKobsb^ 
have  pronoonoed  young  Launnce  by  te  tlie 
handsQCtterof  the  two  ;.hiff  frame  was  findbf  de- 
veloped, lus  features  good,  and  has  jj^ovy  luii, 
conirteied  with  a  riahy.ekarskin^fiuniMiapb- 
tove  of  youth  and  vigooi^  on  which  the  eys 
rested  at  a  first  gXasee  with,  pleasne.  At  t 
second,  and  &w  saw  that  eomely  &ae  wiikout 
turning  to  gaze  again.  One  was,  pBEforoe^  r^ 
minded  of  what  lK)i|gfellow  pithily  nys,  ia  t^ 
marking  on  the  difference  of  &oe8^"8ttDS 
of  them  sprak  not;  they  are  books  is 
which  not  a  line  is  written,  «awB,  peAoft, 
a  date."  Of  soeh  certainly  was  yaiingX»> 
rence's,  not  firom  utter  vacancy,  fi>r  mind  ihen 
was  of  average  capoei|y>  but  latiiev  tan  a 
immobility  of  expresriao,  irinch  betn^nd  a 
stoUd  temperament,  diffioolt  aiike  to  imprns  or 
to  arouse.  His  voioe^  too,  wis  aomewhat  haid 
and  infiexiUe ;  even  hte  aniile^  only  nraBBntaiiif 
relaxing  ths  wdUl-fonned  lips,  hded  there,  with- 
out lighting  up  the  brow  and  eyea.  -  StiH  it 
was  only  in  Ajthur's  preeenoe  that  he  zeafij 
showed  to  disadvantage;  despite  tha  too  gmt 
dehcaoy  (^  outline  aiftd  oomplexioa,  then  was  a 
spiritually  about  the  beauty  of  the  yma^  boy, 
by  the.  side  of  which  Aleck  Lanxenoe  seemei 
transformed  to  almost  animal  oaaraeness.  ''It 
was  very  kind  of  you  to  remember  me^  Laarcneer" 
said  Arthur,  with  a  gratified  smile,  as  they  shook 
hands,  "  1  did  not  expect  to  see  yoit  until  tbe 
dullness  of  the  etening  drove  you  in,  it  knb 
so  delightful  under  those  shady  trees.'' 

''  Oh,  you  must  thank  Mary  and  not  me^"  be 
answered;  ^'she  &ncied  you  wero  akme,  and 
would  not  be  he^py  until  we  oan»  in  t»  sea" 
Kary's  chedi:  flushed  a  little,  for  die  thcngkt 
the  words  scarcely  gracious,  but  Aleck,  wiu 
was  not  quick  in  reading  any  snoh  alight  indi- 
cations of  feeling,  continued :  ''  Ym  may  asueli . 
oome  out  again,  Maiy,  as  Arthur  doea  sottvant 
us  just  now,  I  ahodd  like  to  go  roand  the 
meadow  again." 

'*  Go,  dear,"  added  Arthur,  '*  joxk  leave  main 
very  good  company." 

« I  shall  not  go  out  just  noW|  Aiohyv"  asid 
Mary,  decaaively;  "  I  canm  in  to  rit-w^ysOf 
to  t^  or.readi  as  you  like,  and  I  intend  to  do 
so." 

"Well,  I  sha'n't  send  you  away,"  answared 
he,  smiliasg.  "  I  don't  see  mudh  of  her,  Lan* 
renoe,  these  sunshiny  days,  I  can  oaware  yea." 

"  What  a  pity  you  don't  go  out  too,  Bnfiwr- 
land,"  he  rejoined;  "it  woidd  pot- a  little  lil» 
and  colour  into  you." 

"  I  have  been  forbidden  to  leave  the  hoose 
while  these  wiOKls  ooo^tinne:  I  was  so  ill  M 
spring  after  an  unusual  exposuio  to  the  wea- 
ther," he  answered,  quietlyi. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  cooped  up  a  great 

deal  too  much,  for  my  part."    Mary  coJouwd 

! again.    She  had  been  used  to  treattfae i 
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lK>y»  who0e  nusd  had  bug  guided  her  own,  with 
a  nuztmre  oC  tendetnesB  and  leyerenoe,  called 
for  by  his  unfaiHng  sweetness  of  temper.  Aleck's 
tone  JBxred  on  hev  ear,  and  when  she  saw  her 
mother  listening  with  a  grave  &oe,  she  felt 
dpnhly  annoyed. 

''  What  shall  I  read  yoo,  Archy  dear  ?"  she 
aakedy  hastily.  '<!  am  sure  anything  will  be 
acre  amiunng  tiian  this  eonyerBaticttL'' 

"  CSioose  what  yon  like  yoorself,  dear ;  I  am 
always  pLeased  with  your  sdectLons." 

'' Yeiy  well^  then,  I  shall  give  yo«  a  chapter 
or  two  of  my.  favourite  Hyperion;"  and  she 
began.  Her  sweet  roice  gradually  took  the 
moQiaftd  tone  of  the  words  she  xead|  for  she 
had  opened  on  the  lattar  part,  where  the  deso- 
late shadow  of  hopeless  love  dsrkens  the  beautl- 
lU  imagery  of  ^epoet^writer.  WithatnithM 
pathos^e  read  that  most  graceful  address  to 
the  lady  of  his  love,  which  the  hero  pouis  forth; 
and  her  voice  fslteced  as  she  went  on  to  describe 
bm  jonmeying  alone  with  the  memory  of  his 
Bon»w,  tiifi  sir  around  him  for  ever  filled  with 
tke  cold  words  of  tiie  proud  lady. 

Arthur^  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  lus  sister^s 
Sato,  and  then  they  sought  young  Laurence's,  to 
Boy  in.  their  empreasive  language,  '*  Has  not  her 
Toice  a  phuntive  melody  that  touches  you  also?*' 
But  he  was  gaaing  into  the  garden  somewhat 
listlessly,  and,  to  Arthur's  vexation,  picking  to 
pieces  a  white  rose  which  Mary  had  brought  him 
in  thatmoming. 

The  boy  soon  found  an  answering  glance ;  for, 
tuning,  round,  he  perceived  that  Mr.  Norton 
had  entered  through  the  enclosed  dow  and  was 
listening  to  the  reader.  Mary  paused.  "  What 
a  cold  heart  this  Mary  Ashburton  must  have 
had,*'  she  said,  earnestly.  '^  Would  not  any 
womanly  woman  have  been  touched  to  the  very 
quick  by  such  hnre  V* 

''  Suppose  she  was  engaged  already,''  rejoined 
young  Laurence. 

**StA  would  the  more  have  grieved  for  him, 
Aieok.  iVom  the  height  of  her  own  happiness 
ahe  would  have  measured  his  desolation,  and, 
etoopang  jfrom  her  cold  pride,  ahe  would  have 
soothed  and  wept  with  him ;  but  it  does  not  say 
she  was  engaged,  though  there  is  something 
about  a  honid  green  student  No,  I  don't  be- 
have any  true  woman  could  so  unmoved  have 
xeoeived  the  worship  of  a  poet's  heart." 

''You would  spoil  tiie  picture,  Mary,"  said 
hes  brother.  "  ThB  poef  s  love  is  just  as  richly 
lavished  when  its  thankless  olgect  accepts 
it  not,  and  for  aU  her  pride,  will  follow  the 
stalely  lady  with  its  silent  strength  for  ever — 
do  you  not  see  that  therein  lies  its  most  touch- 
ing beauty?" 

**  It  may  be  very  beoutiiul,  but  it  is  not  real," 
said  yeung  Laurenee,  turning  his  blue  eyes  upon 
the  speaker.  "  However  much  a  man  may  be 
in  love  he  would  soon  cool  down,  you  may  de- 
pend vDon  it,  if  he  were  refused  in  that  way — 
it  ieooly  a  made-up  story." 


'*That  is  possihlo;  and  yet  it  may  be  a 
true  one,  Laurence.     Such  things  have  beeu." 

"  They  must  be,  and  often  are,"  added  Mary ; 

we  cannot  command  our  love  to  return  because 
it  is  little  prized,  neither  would  any  one,  however 
unhs^y,  desise  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  why  we  should  waste 
our  words  over  it,  Mary.  It  is  not  real,  and  I 
don't  believe  it  ever  could  be**-*at  all  events,  I 
could  never  make  one  of  those  disinterested 
heroes  of  romance." 

**  That  book  is  a  veritable  story  of  the  writer's 
life,"  said  Mr.  Norton;  "and,  like  every  great 
work,  of  many  a  life  besides." 

Aleck  started,  and  Mary  slightly  coloured; 
neitiier  had  perceived  his  entrance.  "  Why  I 
declare  I  have  been  harangtdng  to  quite  an 
audience,"  said  the  latter,  laughing.  ''  Mamma, 
why  did  you  not  call  me  to  order  ?" 

'*  I  saw  no  occasion,  my  love." 

"  I  suppose  you  were  not  listening  to  us  at 
sll ;  that  is  the  truth,  for  you  never  helped  us 
out  of  our  difficulty." 

''Indeed,  I  heard  it  all;  I  said  nothing 
because  I  was  with  the  majority,  and  you  had 
already  such  a  formidable  array  against  Aleck." 

*'  1  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Laurence  refosing 
his  credence,"  said  Cecil  Norton,  kindly.  "  It  is 
hard  to  realise  sorrows  which  have  never  touched 
ourselves;  though  certainly  the  magic  of  Miss 
Mary's  voice  might  have  charmed  one  into  sup- 
posing her  a  very  love-lorn  lady." 

Mary  laughed.  **  That  is  not  the  first  com- 
pliment you  have  paid  mv  voice,  if,  indeed,  it 
be  intended  for  one  at  all — ^no  one  else  ever 
found  out  that  it  said  half  so  much." 

"  Mary,"  interrupted  Aleck,  "  come  down  the 
garden  with  me,  I  can  hear  poor  Watch  whining 
to  be  admitted.  A  much  more  moving  appeu 
to  my  ears,  than  the  sentimentid  lamentations 
of  your  favourite  hero." 

Mary  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  they  ran 
off  towards  the  garden  together. 


GHAFTEB  IV. 

It  was  yet  quite  early,  one  bright  morning, 
when  Mary  Sutherland  entered  her  brother's 
study,  a  spray  of  white  roses  in  her  hand;  it 
was  his  ftivourite  flower,  and  his  room  was 
seldom  without  a  nosegay.  She  had  been  some 
time  arranging  her  treasures  in  a  vase,  whose 
purple  hue  contrasted  well  with  their  purity, 
ere  she  perceived  that  the  room  had  another 
occupant  "  Why,  Mr.  Norton,"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  has  this  bright  sun  tempted  you,  like  my  dear 
roses,  to  open  your  eyes  and  admire  him  thus 
eariy?" 

He  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  she  was 
shocked  to  see  that  his  face  was  very  pale,  and 
the  drooping  lids  seemed  with  difficulty  to  unveil 
the  heavy  9yee.    "  You  are  ill,  Mr.  Norton," 
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she  said,  gently — "  What  can  I  do  Ibr  you  ? 
Why  did  yoa  get  up  ?" 

"  I  hjKve  not  been  to  bed,  Mias  Satherland ;  I 
leoeived  news  late  laat  night  which  greatly  dis- 
tmaed  me^  and  am  only  awaiting  the  first  tnin 
to  leaye  here  this  morning.  I  know  your 
brother  vill  avnae  my  sodden  desertion,  when 
he  hears  that  it  is  my  mother's  dangerona  illness 
whioh  caUs  na  home/' 

''Oh I  lamaftsorvy;  we  shall  allbesoviery 
soiry  to  lose  you  in  this  sad  way,  Mr.  Norton ; 
hat  perhaps  it  may  not  be  aa  bad  aa  you  sup- 
pose. Pray,  do  not  grieve ;  your  poor  motfatf 
may  be  spared  to  yoa  yet«  WawilL  all  pnw'for 
her.  Oh !  do  not  grieve  so,  Mr.  Norton^  please 
do  not  I  You  will  be  <p]ite  ill  and  able  *todo 
nothing  for  her  by  the  time  yon  get  home«" 

'*  I  fear,  MiB8.1Cary,tiiat  &e  williequirelittk 
of  me,  that  her  need  of  human  We  and  eaie  ia 
well-nigh  over.  Had  there  been  any  means  of 
leaching  town  more  speedily,  I  wonU  never  have 
wasted  these  pnoions  houn.  This  suspense  is 
dreadfuL"     . 

"  Poor  Mr.  Norton !  thank  God,  it  ia  nearly 
oyer !  Hare  you  packed. up  anjrthing  ?  Beoaoae 
I  might  pevhi^  be  of  some  use  to  you«  But 
stay !  I  win  send  a  servaot  to  yout  room,  while 
I  get  yoa  a  cap  of  eoffee )"  and  she  left  the 
toom,  her  step  always  light,  udeonsBioasly 
hudied  to  gBsater  gentlenesB  by  the  prasenoe  of 
Borrow. 

Poor  Cecil,  left  again  ahme,  bent  hia  head  yet 
lower.  ''And  I  might  have  been  with  her 
montha  since,  when  first  I  heard  she  was  lail-^ 
ing,"  ho  muttered,  "  but  for  this  in£iteation~ 
this  madness.  Did  I  not  know  her  heart  was 
already  another's  ?  and  yet  I  stayed  on."  He 
paused,  for  Mary  had  entered  again,  holding  a 
%a^  of  coffee. 

« Will  yott  take  this,  Mr.  Norton  ?  It  will 
do  your  head  good.  I  am  sure  it  mnst  adie. 
I  only  wish  I  eeold  ease  yonr  heart»ache  ever 
so  little." 

''But  you  do.  Miss  Sutherland.  So  you 
know,  you  are  the  only  one  I  ever  knew  whose 
presence  I  could  endure  when  suffering — ^I  mean 
mentally.  I  shrink  at  every  touch,  wince  from 
every  footstep;  hut  you,  I  think,  bear  about 
you  some  cfaaitn  to  quiet  restlesa  hearts." 

**  My  charm  lies  hete  thia  morning,"  she  said, 
playfoUy,  ^Eering  him  the  eoffee;  ''I  made  it 
myself.    Will  you  drink  it  to  pleaae  me  ?  " 

He  took  the  cup,  and  she  thanked  him  simply 
in  her  pleasant  way.  Then  she  draw  him  into  a 
quiet  ttdk^  looking  the  sympathy  she  refrainedfrom 
speakiitg,  with  her  tender  womanly  eyes.  Hav* 
ing  hurried  through  »  farewell  with  them  all, 
Mr.  Norton  was  very  soon  afterwards  whirling 
away  on  hia  road  to  London.  Gold  aa  he  seemed 
externally,  his  was  a  most  affectionate  nature, 
and  his  great  heart  was  sorely  crushed  by  the 
struggle  of  the  past  night  He  loved  his  mother 
passionately;  keooBldsoaroely  believe  the  possi- 
bility of  bar  boit^  fsiasa,  firom  him  for.  ever,  and 


yet  there  was  another  sorow,  Utter  enoogb  to 
dispute  the  possession  of  his  heart,  even  dwo. 
Aa  he  roiled  along,  quieted  somewhat  by  (iw 
n^d  motion,  he  draw  from  hia  bosem  a  liiait- 
ture  of  hia  mother,  bnt  the  faoe  wwie  the  hneof 
health — ^the  loving  eyes  were  calm,  the  noatk 
at  rest,  and  wfaca  he  remembered  thstpsia  asd 
death  might  even  than  have  marred  their  npmt 
he  shook  with  a  sodden  agony,  and  oomed  up 
the  beloved  faook  Another  trsasarahassenicd  to 
bear  in  his  cloeed  palm,  and  gteatl^  wooUMerf 
hatrn  wondered,  had  ahe-  seen  that  it  was  a  wldte 
rose,  glittering  yet  with  that  moming's  defv 
MeanwhMe,  tlw  party  he  had  left  behind  nen 
not  a  little  saddened  by  the  abadow  *irhiflh  hii 
Ddlen  over  ktm.  fie  waa  a  great  losa  to  potf 
Arthur,  who  had  very  lev  ooogvoud  eon* 
panions,  ami  Marywaa  gneved  to  eaa  Us  te 
unusually  pained  in  its  eKptsessictt. 

''  Dear  Ajrohy,  yoa  are  thinking  a^  of  pea^ 
Mr.  Norton;  what  osn  i  do  to  asaoa^  ym\^ 
shall  I  read  you  aonwthiag^' 

''  Do,  dear,  but  nothing  and." 

"No,  and  nothing  that  ho  haa4diaKnfor« 
either,  that  would  sound  sad  neir,  whatstw  it 
might  be." 

''I  heat  a  coinage,  Mary f  hmk  out  Wht 
can  it  he?" 

'«Ohl  lMsoglad.;itiBdsarAjn|^and — '^ 

"Nay,  you  need  not  leU  me^  I  can  see  tUt 
Aleck  ia  there  too«    Those  ehedca  of  yovia  m 

such  tell-tales,  that ."    But  she  had  rm  to 

him,  and  laughingly  pot  her  hnnda  ofsv  Us 
mouth,  just  aa  tho  door  opened  asvl  Aleok  nA 
Amy  Laorenoe  entered. 

Mary  advanced  with  open  anna  to  gnet  ki 
old  schoc^Uow,  whom  sbo^  had  not  asen  tvj 
lately ;  thai,  with  a  still  brighter  lock,  toned 
towuda  the  yotrag  noan^  **  I  think  yon  alm^ 
come  when  I  most  want  yon,  Aiedv"  sba  sad, 
in  a  half-whisper  that  sheheied  itoalf  beaestb 
the  greetings  of  Amv  and  Artlmr.  ^'To-dif 
we  have  aH  a  fit  of  tiio  bhie%  fhr  Mr^Xortsa 
haa  left  ua-^^'gone  nwa^  in  aad  tronUe,  pe« 
fellow^  hardly  ezpeoting  to  find  his  modnr  alivi 
—-and  we  do  miss  him.  so  abead^.'^ 

''  Well  I  wonder  yoashoidd  miaaanib  a<U 
bookworm  aa  that.'* 

"  What,  Cecil?"  aaked  Arthur.  "  Yon doa't 
know  him,  then ;  he  is  one  of  the  pkMsatarf 
companiona  I  ever  met  with<— >!»  fitft,  ik 
pteasantest,  not  merely  from  hia  gsonhty,  bat 
from  the  way  he  has  of  dkawing'  out  otkt 
people,  and  Aiming  in  with  any  favtinulsr  nood 
one  ia  in/' 

^'  Who  is  that  you.  nto  eulo^nrag  ao  waMi^f^ 
Arohy  ?"  aaked  hia  motiier,  entering  thafiaoBu 

''Cecil,  Mamma;  and  he  needs  ft,  Ibrw^m* 
would  give  hhn  credit  fixr  all  that  Uea  hid  under 
that  reserve  of  hiii^  would  thay  now?" 

**  No,  indeed,  toy  love^  and  you  pmticalarly 
have  a  right  to  ^ead  hia  eanse — no  weow 
Gould  have  made  a  more  tender  and  patient 
nurse  than  he  did,  during  year  i]lBaBalai^ia&* 
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mer;  we  ttiudt  ever  T)e  indebted  to  Mm  f<Mr  Hb 
warm  Bympa^y  then.'* 

"Will  he  net  retnm  to  yon,  Mw.  Suther* 
hmd  ?"  asked  Amy. 

•*  I  fear  not,  my  dear.  If  hia  mother  recover 
he  will  T^main  -with  her,  and  will  find  some 
employment  near  home ;  rihonld  he  lose  her,  ffce 
necessity  fi^  his  'working  ceases,  for  he  told  me 
fl^t  he  had  saved  qnite  soflleietit  for  his  own 
Wants,  though  not  to  support  her  «dso.'* ' 

"Then  I  suppose  he  has  nothing  but  Ills 
Mbour  to  depend  on,  poor  devil,"  remarked 
Aleck.  ^  " 

"  Ah !  do  you  not  know  his  history  ?  There 
were  %<it  twoehildreh,  a  son  and  daughter, 
lMt%M  Tip  in  <^fTt^  lu3s*ttry  by  thOT  mother,  a 
widow/'  tRe  gM  indrried  and  went  to  India,  I 
BelibTt^,  land  he  bad  juW  begun  his  coHege  career 
with  unusual  pl^omise  and  distinction,  when  their 
ppo|«rty  invested  in  some  joint-stock  bank 
entirtljt  ftttted,  and  Ms-  mother  has  since  been 
dependent  on  his  exertions.'* 

"A  sad  story,*'  remarked  Amy.  "l  wonder 
ntmb  of  ^eir  connexions  helped  him  to  finish 
Mis  education,  «8  he  ef  idently  has  tsQettt." 

"  1  have  heard  that  his  mother's  relatives  did 
Itfake  somfe^  oltst  of  the  sort,^'  answered  Mrs. 
Sutherland ;  "  but  it  seems  that  they  had  opposed 
hermartftigiB  Vrkh  great  bitterness,  the  feud  had 
Bever  h^ea  healed,  and  the  young  man  would 
accept  no  favour  at  their  hands.** 

'«I  can  iriiagine  that,"  said  Aleck,  "he  looks 
Jtiirt  ffirAt  kind  of  ftllbw,  poor  as  a  church  mouse, 
anff  pr<yud  as  Lucifer.  But,  Mary,  we  have 
never  told  you  all  this  while  mamma  s  message. 
8h^  wmite  yoTf  to  drfve  back  with  us,  and  spend 
a  Week  of  two,  as  you  promised,  with  my  fair 
coji'hw^;'  come,  Amy,  coax  that  naughty  girlj 
she  never  will  do  anything  to  please  me. 
•  **  Now,  Aleck,' that  is  too  nngrateful!  Haven't 
I  learii't  to  ride  on  purpose  to  please  you ;  and 
haven't  1  cultiviited  the  fnendship  of  that  great 
^ugh'Wfeteh,  just  because  you  like  him !  How- 
ch^er,  just  to  punish  you  a  bit,  I  certainly  shall 
Mhse'^tfite  €me.  Seriously,"  she  added,  more 
gravely,  and  lowering  her  voice,  *'  I  could  not 
leave-  Archy  now  that  he  is  alone;  don't  ask 
me,  please,  Aleck  dear." 

*'0h!  pray  go,  Mary  darling!"  interrupted 
Arthur,  who  had  caught  her  last  words ;  "  she 
sftall,  Aleck,'*  he  continued,  noticing  how  the 
young  man's  brow  had  lowered ;  "  I  don't  want 
her,  Vf^  little  puss  that  she  Is,  to  make  herself 
Attt  *o  i^eciotts  to  me.** 

Mary  smiled  doubtfully,  and  looked  from  one 
to  the  other;  she  nohced,  too,  that  Aleck's 
handsome  lip  pouted.  "  Well,  then,  for  three 
davB  only,"  she  said;  "that  is  if  dear  mamma 
will  take  my  place  of  reader  and  talker,  and — 
asnd  everything  to  Kaster  Archy  there." 

"  Thaf  I  will,  dearest,"  replied  her  mothei^— 
and  so  i;he  matter  was  settled. 
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Thb  three  days  of  Mary's  absence  hung  heavily 
on  Arthur^  s  hands,  for,  in  spite  of  his  declaration, 
her  society  was  the  greatest  solace  and  amuse- 
ment he  knew.  At  l^e  dose  of  the  third,  just 
at  twilight,  she  sprang  into  Ms  room* 

"  Alone,  my  daj^ling  ?  and  so  soon  returned  ?*^ 
he  asked. 

It  is  not  soon,  Archy.  You  know  I  said 
three  days.  However,,  to  tell  the  truth,  Aleck 
was  jtist  the  least  bit  vexed  that  I  wouM  not 
stay  any  longer,  and  so  he  did  not  eome  with- 
me." 

<'I  am  Aorry  for  that,  dear.  Ton  should  have^ 
stayed  if  he  wished  it." 

**Fo,  Arohy ;  not  when  I  had  promised.  Bed- 
sides, he  cab  come  and  see  me  here  ;  and  he  ha^ 
so  many  amusementSy  with  riding  cmd  shoding, 
and  all  that  kind  of  iMag  $  and  you  have  none  ;'* 
and  she  caressed  him  fendly  as  she  spoke. 

**  And  how  is  Amy,  dear?** 

"  Well,  AxtAy,  I  don't  know  what  to  think^ 
of  her ;  she  is  not  happy  somehow.  She  never 
Was  as  gaya»  I;  hut  ^e  certainly  is  changed 
lately.  She  is  more  silent,  and  seems  older,  as 
if  some  troiAle  had  fallen  upon  her;  and  yet 
there  can  have  been  none." 

**  Do  you  think  she  grieves  after  her  fkther  ^ 
When  is  she  to  return  to  him  ?  " 

"  That  I  hardly  know ;  but  I  i^  sure  hei^ 
separation  can  be  no  grief  to  her.  Why,  she 
was  only  four  years  <4d  when  she  left  India,  and 
scarcely  remembefs  him.  Her  mother  she  nevef 
saw,  and  Mrs.  Laurence  quite  supplies  her 
plaoe.  Then,  no-  fkthet  could  be  kinder  than 
Mr.  Laurence."  She  paused,  and,  with  averted 
face,  added,  ''I  do  not  think  Aleck  loves  her 
q[uitd  so  much  as  he  might,  considering  that 
Uiey  have  been  brought  up  as  brother  and 
sister — at  all  events,  not  as  we  love  each  other, 
Archy.  I  suppose  they  do  not  suit  each  other 
so  well,  fer  I  am  fswe  he  is  affBotionate — ^isn't 
he,  dear?" 

*'  You  know  best  about  that,  sister  of  mine, 
niere  is  one  little  woman  to  whom  he  ought  t^ 
be  affectionate,  and  I  think  he  is  tolerably  so^ 
don't  you?" 

'<  Please,  Archy  dear,  don't  tease  me,  I  am 
not  in  the  humout  fbr  it  to-night."  Arthur 
had  fancied  her  gaiety  a  Httle  foh^ed,  and  now 
detected  something  in  her  voice  which  jarred 
painfully  on  his  loving  ear.  With  painful  vie** 
fence  he  turned  her  face  towards  himself^ 

"  I  heard  tears  in  that  voice,  Mary;  why,  my 
pet,"  he  added,  as  he  feund  his  suspicion  veri- 
fied, *'  what  brought  them  thens  ?  you'll  tel) 
your  own  Archy,  won't  you  ?" 

« If  I  oan,  dear,  hut  I  hardly  knew  myself. 
I  thiiA  I  was  sad  when  I  went  witii  thinking 
of  poor  Mr;  Norton's  trouble;  then  nothing 
seemed  so  pleasant  as  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
Laurences.  Aleck  was  all  the  time  trying  to 
make  me  promise  that  I  WduM  stay  longer, 
Amy  appeared  reafiess  and!  unhappyi  and  that 
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disagreeable  yonng  Evans,  whom  I  can't  endure, 
seemed  to  make  us  all  uncomfortable." 

"  Uncomfortable  ?  how,  dearest  ?" 

"You  will  promise  not  to  tell,  Archy ?"  Her 
brother  nodded.  "  Well,  I  am  afraid — ^mind,  I 
don't  know — but  I  am  sadly  afraid,  he  is  a  bad 
companion  for  dear  Aleck,  and  tiiat  they  all  see 
it.  At  all  events,  Kr.  Laurence  thinks  so,  and 
I  am  nearly  sure  they  hare  had  a  quarrel  about 
him.  You  know  every  one  calls  Harry  Evans 
a  £ist  young  man,  the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Lau- 
rence can't  bear.  Well,  yesterday  evening, 
going  back  to  the  dining-room  for  my  handker- 
chief, when  I  thought  the  gentlemen  had  left, 
I  fDund  only  young  Evans  had  gone  out  to 
smoke,  and  Aleck  and  his  father  were  talking 
together.  I  could  not  help  hearing  what  Mr. 
Laurence  said;  for  even  when  he  saw  me  he  did 
not  leave  off.  At  first,  Archy,  I  was  afraid  he 
might  mean  me,  for  he  said,  *  You  know,  from 
the  beginning  I  disapproveil  of  the  selection 
▼ou  chose  to  make ;'  but  he  must  have  meant 
Mr.  Evans,  for  then  he  said,  '  His  habits  are  so 
vicious,  and  even  if  you  could  afford  it,  that  is 
an  amusement  I  would  never  countenance.' 
What  could  he  mean,  Archy?  Ohl  it  has 
made  me  so  unhappy." 

"  Did  you  question  Aleck,  dear  ?" 

"Yes,  I  tried  to  make  him  teU  me  if  any- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  and  I  said  I  could  not 
bear  young  Evans;  but  I  have  often  said  that 
hefore,  and  he  only  tells  me  that  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  and  that  I  cannot  expect  liim 
to  cast  off  an  old  friend  for  my  whims.  They 
were  at  school  toother,  and  so  it  is  natural  Aleck 
should  not  see  his  faults  as  we  do— -is  it  not?" 

"  It  is,  dear,  besides  which  we  may  after  all 
be  exaggerating  the  importance  of  this  matter. 
Better  let  it  rest,  Mary ;  forget  it  if  you  can, 
feeling  secure  that  Aleck  would  consult  you  in 
anything  of  real  consequence." 

"  Thsmk  you,  dearest,  you  always  set  me  right ; 
I  shall  go  now  and  find  mamma ;"  and  giving 
her  broker  a  kiss  she  left  the  room.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Mrs.  Sutherland  received  a  few 
Enes  m)m  Cecil  Norton,  infbrming  her  of  his 
mother's  decease,  and  expressing  deep  regret 
that  his  health  and  spirits  were  so  shaken  by 
his  loss  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
resume  his  duties  as  Arthur's  tutor.  He  re- 
quested her  to  forward  the  few  things  he  had 
kft  behind,  saying  that  his  books,  which  might 
possiblv  amuse  Arthur,  he  would  send  for  at 
some  mture  time.  They  all  felt  saddened  by 
the  news  of  his  loss,  and  Aleck,  calling  that 
evening,  was  greatly  disconcerted  to  find  Mary's 
eyes  red  and  swollen. 

"  It  is  really  foolish,  dear,"  he  said«  "  to  make 
all  this  fiiss  about  the  man,  it  is  nothing  to  you 
that  his  mother  is  dead,  you  never  saw  her !" 

"  I  cannot  help  being  grieved,  nevertheless, 
Aleck.  You  forget  that  Cecil  Nortonwas  with 
us  in  our  trouble;  when  we  thought  Axdiy 
would  die,  he  gave  na  hope,  and  he  taught  me  to 


lod£  above  for  comfort^  when  hope  seeiiMd  Isil- 
ing.  How  can  I  help  mourning  for  him  nm, 
and  longing  to  be  in  my  turn  the  oemfoiter." 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  eon  only  say  that  I  inah 
you  would  check  this  extreme  sensitiveiieBi^;  then 
is  no  doubt  you  would  be  a  great  deal  happier. 
What  a  pity  you  didn't  stajc  with  ns,  as  I  wiibed! 
You  would  have  had  sometMng  else  to  thiak 
about.  I  hate  to  see  women  oty.  Ccaie  back 
with  me  to-night;  now  do»  ^Uy,  ih^re'i  i 
dearl" 

"What!  and  leave  Ait&yjust  as  he  \b^ 
pressed  by  tibis  news,  and  fec£ng  Mr.  Korton'i 
loss?" 

"Why,  it's  for  your  own  good,  Maiy;  aal 
Arthur  is  too  unseMbh  a  oreature,  ly  year  ««a 
account,  to  wish  to  keep  you  sM^ing  li««." 

There  was  something  of  a  sneer  hk  foang 
Laurence's  tone,  and  Mary  stamped  h^  foot 
angrily. 

"  You  know  he  t*  unsdfish,"  aba  snd;  ''snd 
you  know  it  would  not  make  me  happier  to 
leave  him  when  he  is  sad,  and  go  plM8ue*«ed[^ 
ing  with  you,  and  I  will  not" 

"  There  is  no  oceanon  to  get  into  a  poM 
about  it,"  he  replied.  "  You  have  a  most  dis- 
agreeable habit  of  stamping  your  foot  at  every 
touch  and  turn." 

"  It  is  no  wonder  if  I  am  in  a  pasdoii,"  she 
answered  petulantly ;  "but  I  will  not  be  sdioded 
and  chided  for  what  is  your  own  fault" 

This  was  not  the  first  disi^groement,  eDding 
in  an  outburst  of  p^tnlaace  on  Maiy's  psi^ 
which  had  for  the  time  disturbed  the  tat  mrim 
of  her  happiness,  and  she  began  to  think  thit 
Aleck  intentionally  rooaed  her  temper,  fivt  ft 
was  not  so.  His  attempts  to  curb  bar  n«ij 
sympathy,  and  his  own  imanoivable  oaltnaeBB^ 
were  the  rocks  against  which  her  sensitive  ni 
somewhat  passionate  temperament  dialed;  and 
the  worst  of  the  matter  was,  that  her  re^ 
pentance,  coming  as  readily  as  did  herangEi^ 
was  but  coldly  received  by  the  young  nHBi,  vho 
could  neither  understand  nor  Ibilbw  tiie  xapii 
transition  of  her  nature.  The  aeact  BDiniqg 
when  he  called,  therefore,  she  ezpecfsd  to  findi 
as  on  former  ocoasions,  ashade  o£  ooidnesiin  ha 
manner ;  but  it  was  not  so,  he  looked  uaoso^X 
smiling. 

"  Mary,  dear,"  he  said,  as  he  entsrsd,  ^'I 
have  a  delightful  plan  for  to-day»  if  Arthur  is 
only  vrell  enough.  Harry  Evans  is  starppgwitk 
me  for  a  little  time  longer,  and  wants  me  to  f) 
over  to  his  tather's,  to  see  a  new  hocss  he  hs 
bought — ^a  splendid  creature;  and  I  shoiikl  » 
like  us  all  to  go  together." 

"And  Archy,  dear?" 

"That's  the rety point  Yon  knew sBnais'i 
pony  ? — as  quiet  as  a  lamb :  weli^  I  wast  to 
harness  him  to  Arthur's  garden  dudiy  and  take 
him  with  us— we  shall  be  sacfa  a  joSy  party." 

Mary  looked  donbtfiil;  she  was  not  sue  it 
would  be  safe.  However,  the  pony  was  aide 
door^-*was  tried  in  his  new  datie%  and  Aitinv 
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paraiumiieed  the  litQe  equipi^  to  be  theperfeo- 
tion  of  eomfort  and  safety.  In  an  hoars  time 
the  whole  party  was  on  the  road — Mary  in  the 
highest  spiritB,  for  Aleck's  unwonted  attention 
t<^  her  brother  had  gratified  her,  and  Amy's 
presenoe  was  another  pleasure  as  tinezpected. 
The  riders  were  all  well  mounted;  and  Arthur's 
pcmy,  who  was  both  &t  and  lazy,  very  deoidedhr 
declining  to  keep  up  with  them,  Mary  fell  baok 
from  the  rest^  and  adapted  her  pace  to  his. 

"  Do  you  notice  what  I  remarked  about  Amy, 
dear/'  she  asked  of  her  brother. 
'  **  I  do,  Mary ;  can  you  divine  the  cause?" 

^*  No,  indeed,  unless  she  is  seriously  annoyed 
1^  Young  Etubs'  avowed  admiration ;  and  yet 
thai  unq^det  look  was  on  her  fMe  last  year, 
though  Wit  so  plainly  aa  now.  Have  you  any 
ohietoil?" 

^  Vactly,  I  think,  dear.  But  it  wooldnot  be 
land,  and  scarcely  honourable,  to  discuss  that 
^srittdh  poor  Atay  hides  in  silence." 

Mary  was  aocttstemed  to  acquiesce  in.  her 
brother  B  dedsiens :  she  had  always  found  him 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  charity,  so  she  said  no 
mom,  and  the  look  of  aw^ened  curiosity  faded 


from  her  fince.  Meanwhile,  the  riders  in  front 
had  slackened  their  pace ;  Amy  was  now  leading, 
and  the  two  young  men  were  so  near,  that  Mary 
caught  their  words.  "By  Jove,  she's  a  mag- 
nificent creature,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  in  a  tone  of 
enthusiasm.  "  I  should  prefer  more  flesh  cer^ 
tainly-*-but  what  a  head !  she's  a  devilish  proud 
look  in  those  eves  of  hers;  but,  by  Heaven, 
they're  so  beautind,  they  make  my  blood  tingle 
to  look  into  them !"  At  the  last  words  only  did 
it  flash  upon  Mary  that  he  spoke  of  Amy 
Laurence,  and  not  of  the  horse  ^e  rode.  The 
colour  rushed  into  her  cheek,  and  indignant  tears 
were  almost  ready  to  start ;  at  that  instant  Amy 
turned  her  head*  Her  b^utiful  face  was  quite 
exposed,  for  the  wind  had  blown  back  the  soft 
masses  of  hair  on  eitixer  side,  and  upheld  them 
like  a  golden  halo  under  her  dark  hat ;  her  lips 
were  parted,  and  the  exercise  had  brought  a 
faint,  rich  bloom  to  her  cheeks.  A  burst  of 
admiration  in  the  same  strain  as  before  broke 
from  Mr.  Evans'  lips,  and  to  avoid  hearing  it, 
Mary  urged  her  horse  forward,  and  joined  her 
friend. 

fJb  be  amtimued,J 


THE  CiUMEAN  TEAE— FBOM  ALMA  TO  THE  MALAKHOFF. 


Thu  expisditton  agdnst  Sebastopol  has  been  the 
sKibjeot  of  )a  diversity  of  judgment  remarkably 
in  eontiBst  with  tiie  appar»it  unanimity  of  sen- 
timeat  whkdi  origxnated  and  sustained  the  war. 
If  ever  wne  the  dissentients  from  any  act  of 
gofvmniant  80  few  and  flseble,  when  hostilities 
-with  Bossia  were  prodaimed  in  the  British  Par- 
liament.  There  was,  indeed,  abundance  of  cen* 
Boze  and  of  waming'-^but  the  censure  was  for 
tardinflss,  and  the  warning  was  of  insincerity. 
Tet  BO*  sooner  was  it  announced  that  the  great 
<iiiaritiiBr  and  miliiaiy  position  of  Bussia  in  the 
Sasfe  was  to  be  attacked,  tiian  the  announcement 
ivw- ncehed,  by  the  leader  of  a  powerfrd 
party,  with  professed  ^<  ccmstemation,"  and  the 
enterprise  assailed  with  every  objection  that 
could  be  drawn  from  the  conditioin  of  politics 
or  from  the  science  of  war.  The  storm  of 
bostfle  opinion  gathered  in  strength  and  fhry 
at  etcry  step  of  the  invading  army — was 
oeaieely  arrested  by  those  successive  displays  of 
Takmr  in  aetien  and  of  patience  in  suffering, 
wlUeh  night  hove  held  ^me  itself  in  a^nira- 
iioli-«*4aid  is  not  appeased  by  the  victory  which 
has  suddenly  relieved  our  anxieties  and  kindled 
our  exultation.  While,  according  to  some,  the 
«K|Bdition  was  dictated  by  a  policy  at  once  pro- 
fymi  and  daring,  it  is  still  r^arded  by  others 
Bi  a  f'leap  in  tiie  dark,"  a  reckless  dash  at  an 
elaggarated  advantage— a  cowardly,  if  not  a 
iraaohenrae,  evasioii  of  a  grander  field.  The 
Minister  now  resplendent  with  a  great  military 
— ^ — ^  1^  g^  ^gXi»  to  tfie  demand,  long  ago 


threatened  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  "Why  did  you  ge 
to  Sebastopol  at  all?"  and  is  still  obnoxious  to 
the  complaint  of  M.  Kossuth,  "  They  went  to 
the  Crimea  to  avoid  Poland."  Our  own  judg- 
ment on  this  grave  question  we  do  not  now  fear 
to  repeat.  Over  the  "  bloodstained  ruins,"  no 
less  than  before  the  impregnable  walls,  of  the 
great  Euxine  fortress,  we  utter  our  protest 
against  the  policy  that  selects  for  attack  the 
strongest  point, — ^the  most  iron-bound  promon- 
tory,—of  an  enemy's  territory ;  neglecting  the 
undefended  strand  where  his  victims  lie  bruised 
and  groaning,  but  still  capable  of  resuirection 
and  of  revenge.  If  our  prerious  judgment 
frdtered  in  this  hour  of  universal  gratulation,  it 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  memoir  named  below* 
— the  work  of  a  man  who  knows  both  the  work 
of  the  soldier  and  the  exigencies  imposed  by 
statesmen.  But  the  interest  of  history,  and 
much  of  its  instruction,  is  happily  independent 
of  the  antagonisms  of  ideas.  Its  romance  is  as 
unaffected  by  the  philosophy  which  it  teaches, 
as  the  beauty  of  soil  and  sea  by  the  chenustry 
of  earth  or  water.  And  its  romance  is  as 
perennial  as  are  the  bloom  and  wealth  of  nature. 

*  *<  The  War  In  the  East,  from  the  year  1853  till  Jaly, 
1855:  an  bistorico-critical  Sketch  of  the  Campaigns  oa 
the  Dannbe,  in  Aei%  and  in  the  Crimea,  with  a  glaoot 
at  the  probable  Contingencies  of  the  next  Campaign. 
By  General  Gkorob  Klapkj^  author  of  **  Memoirs  of 
the  War  of  Independence  in  Hungarr,"  etc.  etc.  Tran- 
slated from  the  original  by  Lieat-Colonel  A.  Medny- 
anasky*    London:  OfaapnMui  and  HalL 
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The  jewelled  filn  of  poeky  lies  tliiek  iqieii  flie 
e^eoto  of  this  last  jear  as  uipaii  the  odTeatuzefli 
of  T71jB3es— juBti  aa  the  dew-gemmed  web  is 
leoewed  morning  by  morning  on  the  anoient  ruin 
or  the  new-bom  flower.  The  page  that  is  wet'with 
a  nation's  tears  of  admiratian,  sorvowi  and  grati* 
tade»  needs  not  the  tint  and  stain  of  antiquily. 
We  intend,  therafore,  to  waive  the  eriticid,  and 
Qonfine  ottrselves  to  the  hisloiioal,  or  aneedoticaU 
in  two  or  three  articles  retrospeotiye  of  that  year 
of  wonders  and  grie&  wMdi  stretohes  from  the 
victory  (^  the  Alma  to  the  fall  of  souliiem  Sebas- 
topol— September  20»  1864,  to  September  1(V 
1855.  For  Bttch  a  narrative  we  hav»  an  uap^- 
raUeted  plea^ty  of  appnopriate  material  in  the 
oommunioatiens  of  eyo-witnesass  to  the  English 
pre8»-^aa  in  the  i^rinted  letters  of  Mr.  Sossell, 
the  TinU9  eoneapondent ;  and  in  the  '<  Story  of 
the  Campaign,"  written  in  a  tent  in  the  Crimea 
for  the  pages  of  oux  ant^eat  &llow-tow]ismaii» 

It  was  oflL  the  momiog  of  Thursday,  September 
14»  that  the  armada  (tf  six  hundred  vesads,  pro- 
tected by  three  thousand  cannon,  that  had,  on 
the  previous  Thursday*  left  Balohik  Bay,  drew 
up  in  lines  of  nine  miles  deep  on  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  the  Crimea.  The  little  town  of 
Eiipatoria,  at  the  head  of  Ealamita  Bay,  had 
be^  quietly  taken  possession  of  the  previous 
night, — ^and  as  the  first  bootful  of  invaders  put 
off,  not  a  sign  of  the  enemy's  presence  was 
vittble.  It  was  a  party  of  Jr^ohmen,  fiftaenov 
sixteen  in  number,  who  leaped  ashore  from  the 
boat*  It  was  on  a  low  strip  of  sand  and  shingle, 
&rming  a  bwr  between  the  sea  and  a  stagnant 
salt-water  lake,  that  they  laadad,~*-aadfor  a  &w 
moments  they  seemed  busily  engaged  in  the  omi- 
noas  occupation  of  dig^og  a  gcavew  But  presently 
a  flagstaff  was  fixed  in  the  hffl&^  and  the  tri- 
eolour  run  up.  In  twenty«two  minutes  after  the 
Fren^  admiral's  gun  had  given  the  order  Jbr 
disembarkatian,  six  thousand  anen  had  been 
landed  from  the  small  steamers  that  lay  close  in 
shore,  cor  from  the  boats  of  the  Une-of-battle  ehips 
whieh  had  conveyed,  with  much  disconftrt  and 
sickness,  the  greater  part  of  their  force.  By 
this  tiaae,  a  mounted  Bussian  officer,  attsnded 
by  three  Cossacks^  was  riding  slowly  ahmg  the 
edge  oi  the  oliff  to  the  souti^  of  the  huiding* 
place;  and  although  within  eaflgr  fire  of  an 
English  steamer,  delib«:«tely  noting  dowm  the 
fiaaSiirea  of  the  magnifieent  flotilla.  A  oemipBay 
of  the  7th  Fusilieis,  under  Lieut. -Goknel  Yea» 
was  the  first  to  hmd  from,  the  English  ^ps; 
but  at  the  same  moment  the  conunander  of  the 
Jjght  I)ivision*-*Sir  Gecvge  Brown— oaused 
himself  to  be  conveyed^  with  Quartermaster- 
Oeneral  Aire^,  and  a  picquet  of  Bifies,  to  the 
.  foot  of  the  diff ;  which  be  leisurely  ascended,  in 
ignorance  of  tho  sketching  party  at  top.  Aa 
exciting  so^e  followed  in  the  view  of  the  de^ 
barking  army.  The  QeaeniL  and  his  C(»npanion, 
in  advance  of  their  guard  by  several  hundred 
yards,  were  about  to  b^  pounced  ^pqn  by  the 


oficer  aadhia  Ceesaobi,  mh^  faad^naoaMfe 
the  purpose ;  when  the  orack  of  a  friendly  nib 
alarmed  the  General  and  his  Qnorteimsiter  into 
a  run,  and  sent  the  Coesaoks  flying  bsek  to  tiMif 
stout,  fleet  little  horses.  2^either  of  the  ikatek- 
ing  party  were  liit,~*but  a  poor  lad,  stsatiyng  Vy 
the  side  of  his  arnbjee  or  Ta»tar«arty  ^rssM 
in  his  loot;  a  disaster  for  which  ^  dM&etnm 
of  having  reoeived  ike  first  wound  in  tbtesn* 
paign  would  hardly  eoanpeasate. 

The  disembarkatioii  "#Biit  on  all  (hsftday,-- 
during  the  latter  half  of  it,  under-  a-hsaiy  mii^ 
and  in  some  confusion.    While  the  boats  wen 
goiDg  and  returaiing,  one  of  thosteamsBsieported 
that  a  small  Bussiaa  ibsoe  was  enctaiped  aboiri 
eight  milea  south  of  th«  landkig*plaee.  Tb 
8mip9om,    the  .FWry,  mi   the    Vmmt,  k 
company  with    thi«e    French   stesaksH,  in- 
mfidiatdy   made    off  to  the  qnit  indiufed, 
•^♦^oke  up  the   osmp  by   the  firs  tf  tiieir 
shells, — and   returned   to    the   fleet  • '  Via 
night  set  ia,  horse-Kfts  md  boats  wsfs  stran- 
gling with  a  hosivy  sea,  tfaonift  desss&diiig  k 
pitiless  streams^  end  only  m^tmt  hM  hm 
landed  smong  our  27,800  mon.    Ito  lasdoiri^ 
the  cavalry  and  artillezy  was  peri!iNt)e  stopM 
but  the  tents  were  ordered  to  be  detaiaei  oi 
board  ship.     The  men  lay  down  in  their  sodto 
doakB  and  blankets,  or  vuinly  endea^oiu^  to 
kindle  a  fire^-^old  genosek  «od&^  yMing  Mi 
drew  themselves  disoonaolately  into  the  feUs  <l 
their  inackinto^es,  and  sat  Oipeii  pMrte-UiKH 
*^ir  George  Brown  and  tho  Buko  of  0» 
bridge  slept  under  tilted  eai<iB,-M^ttrJ)s  k^ 
Evans  alone,  through  the  ears  of  .taiasid;  bi 
a  covering ;  whiie  every  ErenQhrnan,  end  mm 
evary  Turk,  was  sheltcared  uadier  eaotss.   The 
next  day,  the  side  were  dywg  wiien  tte^  hy> 
and  doctors  madly  ztumiag  aboot -after  thevse* 
dieine  ohests.    Horses  and  gutis  wtxtiiiiik  grai 
dii&oulty  got  ashore, — one  el  Loid  Begte'i  im 
stud,apre6entfromOnMrPsaha,8wiaaii4ga«>Q9k 
of  miles  up  the  beach*    But  bofavo«u|^  hones 
guns,  and  even  tents,  were  Inadod,  ■  srr  b«iM 
mannes  sent  away  te  gaisrison  £iipsteii%-Hnl 
a  plentiful  supply,  of  fresh  pnviaioii^  oMed  ^ 
the  friendly  natives  «t  oaeh  ptMos-aa  asoi  % 
prevail  in  En^^sod  under  thia  PkuMgsai^  (i 
good  fat  capon,  fid.;  aeheep^  im !)»-  yut  ewf 
body  into  good  humour*  > 

So  passed  our  first  two  days  in-  the*  CrisM. 
Friday  and  Saturday  and  fiuwk|r'^w«i#  Ipcatsi 
the  same  ^et,**^ough  tbia  wuat  of  water  v* 
sevardy  frdt,*«-*but  under  oov«.  j^tfisybftiM 
Monday^  the  19tfa,  erdsnsiwam  «iirawto  stda 
the  tanta  tttd  sead  them  on  ^eoBd  ^pi  8s^ 
nor  as  were  ourreaouroeaof  ihnriiina  tiiwyH 
to  those  of  the  FxoDah«  wn  w«ra  ist^i^  witM 
canciagefor  o«r  bagggge,  'ftfinwwrttion^  sr  wfct 
and  the  Russian  cavedry  wevQ  BWQoyk%  tki 
country  of  all  soorees  of  eopply.  •  AaosMMSD' 
hes^  advance  was  tkeiefiire  impefative;  «Mlthf 
three  armiea  set  out  togeAer, with  tiisirsh^ ^ 
their  right.      Sevea  liboHsiBii  .3hiikst  uste 
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Sdeimim  PMhtr^r^  igiutipr-HOovti  atong  by 
theseiHnde.  IbB  FmuAb^wabout  23,000  stacong, 
th«  wbole  oS  their  foroe  not  haying  airived*— 
nored  next,  in  four  DivioioDSy  oommanded  bj 
Oeoeidfl  Bmqoet,  Oanroboct,  Forej,  and  Pmaee 
VapokoiL  The  Eiigl]ah-*r26,000  in&Qtiy,  and 
about  1,000  oavaby^inarched  to  the  left  of  the 
^'rcooby  and  idiKiatfattriiiilea  to  their  rear;  the 
OiWaioiia  beiag  eonmandedhsr  Sir  Qeorge  Biown» 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  fiir  De  X.  Evans,  and 
Idod  Iiueaii.  A  fim  beach,  a  good  i«ad,  and 
gnuwy  plain,  enabled  the  ooluoMa  to  adTanoe 
^Ederlv,  as  at  a  renanr ;  and  to  pteaBoi  a  moat 
Ibnoudabla  aspeamioe  to  fiba  BoMan  pjogneta, 
wbo  walebad  them  from  the  el^ralioiiB  in  front, 
and  Tattiahed  like  g^oato  aft  their  appmaoh,  bnt 
first  flriag  ervy  TiBage.  and  even  aeohided 
dvellincirbaMe.  liFevertheleaB,  the  heat  and 
want  of  watar^  with  the  oheleisa  mid  fe^er  in. 
4QQed  bjr  exposurb  to  woi^  eaoaed  many  to  frdl 
«Qk  from  the  ranks,  aftd  litter  after  htter  waa 
boroe  paat  the  bnllimit  anso^  to  iha  nar ,  Only 
eight  milea  wereeoyered  between  the  atartingat 
dawn  and  three  im  the  afternoon.  The  atmy 
thenlwltad  at  a  email  aAieam-**the  BajanafcH«i 
jist  twentj  milea  from  fiabaatopoL  On  a  hill, 
about  a  nolo  in  adTWice,  pioqnata  ef  Coaaaoka 
waseviaihle;  and  the  impatient  Cardigan  oIh 
tfaned  laaye  to  try  their  strength.  Bnt  dark 
oefaiaEma'af  Bwaman  eavaL^  bqgan  to  emeige 
i>om  behind  the  hiU  ea  tiie  akirmiahaa  de-i 
mended  ta  ata  foot,  and  our  own  ware  re* 
mUed.  Aa  Aey  obeyed,  the  ComacdEa  fired 
beroilaaiiy^  and  wnre  anawered  by  liie  earbinea 
of  ionr  hnaaara^  Snddenly  the  Baaman  eolnmn 
It  the  hill  tap  opened.  A  apirt  of  smoke  waa 
liiUowed  by  three  or  fimr  diaohargea  of  ronnd 
^t  in  quiek  sneoeaaion.  Seyend  of  oar  horaea 
were  killed  and  their  Tidara  wounded.  Not  till 
soma  thirty  ronnds  had  been  oeceiyed  did  our 
A'*^^^!!^  loplyt  bnt  in  leaa  than  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards  the  BuasiBn  oandry,  with  a  oolumn 
of  iniimtry,  monred  up  to  its  wpp<»t,  had  disap^ 
peered.  Our  own  lom  waa  eonfined  to  six 
dead  hmraea  mid  Isnr  woonded  men.  This 
WU  pfobaUy  the  first  time  that  gallant 
bedy  of  heisnnen  whom  we  hare  often 
•damd  from  4ha  window  at  whieh  we  now 
write,  Imd  eww  reeeiyed  an  enemya  fire.  If 
tbey  had  been  of  iion,-^we  bIb  told,*^th^ 
could  not  have  reeeiyed  it  more  immeyn^ly. 
One  of  the  taaapam^  witb  hia  fiN^  doagling  at 
the  anole,  oooUy  rode  to  the  rear  and  told  the 
doete  ha  had  eane  to  hare  his  leg  dresaed. 
Anothea,  with  a  ^dintaied  thigh,  refiised  a  litter. 
Ibiafirst  eneeoatar with  the  papooseers  of  the 
Camea,  at^n^  ^^  T  ^  ^^  nig^t  £»• 
tionaof  nmi  and  meat  were  aaryed  e«t, — ^the 
«ieha  then  brnbaai^  lor  fiiel,H-4md  firaa  kindled 
on  the  tentlem  field. 

The  menuBg  of  Toesday,  tho  20tb,  waa  the 
momiiig  of  Almn.  The  linea  that  started  from 
tho  Bajanak  at  dawn,  lessened  the  intenrals 
between  them^  wd  maifKvbed  obliquely,  towasda 


tiie  sea,  from  whieh  they  had  semewhlit  receded. 
Six  er  eight  miles  of  rapid  marohing  brought 
their  adyanoed  posts  to  the  bank  of  the  Alma,  at 
whose  mouth  some  steamers  had  already  taleni 
up  a  position.  Below  tiie  left,  or  sooth  bank, 
stretched  a  meontain  ridge,  yerying  m  height 
from  700  to  500  feet,  and  tmyersed  by  numerous 
rayines  or  gullies,  ronmng  down  to  the  riyer, 
▲hmg  theaa  heights, — some  four  miles  in  loagth, 
--^•the  enemy  was  posted.  The  rayines  he  had 
filled  with  nflemen,— Hm  the  interyeniag  heights 
he  had  posted  three  or  four  batteries,  protected 
by  earthworks,  and  containing  each  from  twelye 
to  twenty*fiye  guns.  In  all,  forty  batallions,  of 
a  thousand  men  eaoh,  and  a  hundred  guns,  occu<* 
pied  one  of  the  atrongeat  pesitione  in  the  world. 
It  was  arranged  between  the  oommanders,  that 
the  French  &ould  commence  the  attack,  from 
their  poation  at  the  extreme  right,  aided  by  a 
fire  of  rookets  from  their  steamers.  The  artil-* 
lory  conunanded  the  riyer,  and  the  Tartar 
hamlets  on  its  northern  baxdc ;  whioh  was  also 
threatened  by  a  fbroe  of  oayalry,  deaoending 
from  the  bills,  crcMsing  the  stream,  and  operating 
on  the  British  left.  It  waa  noon  before  the  fire 
fr^om  the  steamevB  commenced ;  and  in  another 
hour  Bosquet's  Zouares  were  climbing,  under 
its  coyer,  the  steeply  sloping  diff.  Once  they 
paused,  so  deadly  whs  the  answering  artiUery 
and  musketry,*— but  it  was  only  to  form  in  line^ 
and  adyance  atihe  poi  d$  chirfe^  from  before 
whieh  the  Bussian  skirmishers  hastily  retreated. 
It  waa  a  little  before  two  o'clock  when  the 
British  line  came  within  range  of  the  cannonade^ 
—end  as  they  moyed  towards  the  riyer,  the 
yillage  gleamed  up  ui  their  front.  The  enemy's 
shot  eyen  dashed  the  dirt  in  the  face  of  our  com* 
monder  and  his  staff,— ^but  still  he  awaited  the 
preconcerted  moment,  when  the  French  should 
baye  turned  the  left  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Baglon 
bade  his  men  lay  down,  while  the  artillery  in  the 
rear  replied.  Btill  the  round  shot  fell  so  heayily 
that  limbs  were  stnidc  off  from  the  recumbent 
bodies;  and,  either  frt)m  loss  of  patience,  or  at 
the  request  of  an  aide^e-oamp  from  St  Aniaud, 
the  British  General  y  entored  ^e  hazardous  (wder> 
^'Up  Chiards,  and  at  them!"  Himself  and  his 
staff,  conspiouous  by  their  plumes,  dashed  across 
the  bridge  on  the  poet-road,— while  Eyans, 
Browne,  and  Gambndge  led  their  Diyiriena 
stru^Ung  through  the  water,  and  up  the  steep 
banks,  under  a  Are  that  atruck  down  hundreda 
ateyerystep.  Bir  George  waa  dismounted  from 
the  grey  horse  he  rode  in  front  of  the  28rd,-**' 
but  was  quickly  up  again,  and  refomong  hie 
broken  Una ;  ^v^e  the  Highlanders  and  Guards, 
to  the  right  of  the  Light  Diyiaion,  were  already 
storming  the  opposite  heights.  Behind  the  bat« 
tety  wluoh  thmteaed  these  l«uye  follows  with 
annihilation,  an  immense  square  of  infantry 
loomed  into  sight.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day% 
It  must  haye  been  with  au  anxious  heart  that 
Lord  Raglan  asked  of  an  artillery  officer,  if  it 
would  be  posflible  to  get  a  couple  of  guns  ie 
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bear  on  tbal  fliaiB.  The  anawer  vas  in  tibe 
affiimatiTe,'— and  thon^  <»ie  of  the  gtuiB  bst  a 
wheel  in  getling  through  the  rivery  bo^  were 
brought  to  bear.  ''  The  fiiat  ahot  miaaed*— bat 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  out 
through  the  racnka  90  deanly^  and  ao  keanly^ 
that  a  olear  luie  could  be  seen  for  a  moment 
through  the  square."  A  few  more  rounds 
auffio(^  to  break  the  square,  and  our  infimtrj 
raoTed  up  steadily  to  the  battery  that  had  felled  so 
many  in  the  stream  or  on  the  ascent.  The  fiigh- 
lan<krs,  at  the  request  of  their  diief-— Sir  Colin 
Campbell— dzew  not  a  trigger  till  within  a  yard 
of  the  battery,  and  then  took  it  at  one  bound. 
The  Guards  were  so  dose  upon  the  other  side 
that  they  dispute  the  honour  of  its  oapture^-^ 
and  the  Soots  Fusiliers  refer  F^oodly  to  their 
chalk-mark  on  the  fatal  gun.  The  IVenoh  had 
gained  the  heights  upon  the  Bussian  left— «tiie 
Second  and  Light  Divisiona  those  on  the  extreme 
right.  The  enemy,  thus  driven  from  rarine  and 
ridge,  drew  off  his  guns  under  cover  of  his 
numerous  cavalry,  but  the  infantry  rather  fled 
than  retreated.  A  general  officer,  captured  in 
the  battery,  admitted  that  nearly  fifty  thousand 
men  had  occupied  the  heights,  and  had  deemed 
it  impregnable,  but  had  expected  to  be  attacked 
by  men,  not  by  devils. 

Whatever  &e  fury  of  the  assault,  it  could 
show  nothing  so  ^'devDish"  as  the  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  Buffering  on  which  the  sun  that  evening 
set  By  three  or  four  o'dock,  the  Allies  were 
masters  of  the  field,  and  were  presently  alone 
with  l^e  wounded  and  the  dead.  Nearly  three 
thousand  was  the  estimate  of  their  own  losses. 
Twelve  hundred  of  the  enemy's  dead  were 
buried  next  day.  Four  thousand  of  their 
wounded  were  gathered  up,  besides  seven  hun- 
dred prisoners.  The  banomen  had  been  busy 
all  through  the  fight  carrying  our  wounded  to 
the  rear.  At  night,  every  hand  that  had  not 
been  disabled  was  engaged  in  the  same  melan- 
choly work;  and  next  day,  gangs  of  sailors 
came  up  to  assist.  Terrible  was  the  added  suf • 
faring  firom  the  want  of  an  au^uhnc0  eorp$. 
Over  three  miles  of  rough,  uneven  ground,  our 
poor  wounded  countrymen  had  to  be  carried  in 
blankets,  or  on  litters — or,  worse  still,  the 
jolting  arabjee — to  the  hospital  tents  or  the 
ships.  And  when  all  had  been  done,  through 
two  nights  and  days,  that  could  with  these 
rude  means  be  accomplished,  there  ware  still 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  Bussians  lying  helpless, 
but  not  dead,  where  they  had  finlkn,  under 
English  weapons,  or  had  been  brought  up  from 
the  byeways  of  the  fight  An  !&iglish  sur- 
geon— ^Dr.  Thomson,  of  the  44th — ^was  left 
alone  upon  this  scene  of  human  misery,  with 
no  protection  from  the  lingering  enemy  but  the 
sacredness  of  his  mission,  and  with  but  scanty 
means  of  tending  the  wounds  that  had  been 
hastily  bound  up.  How  bravely  he  stayed — ^and 
diod — will  be  told  to  his  honour  long  as  the  name 
of  Alma  is  spoken  by  Bussian^  Frank,  or  Turk. 


Bariy  on  the  montiagof  VMaf^Hioy^ 
the  slei^og  anny  roused  itself  firom  ita  blfotiaB 
and  watohfires,  to  maroh-— it  knew  not  wMthcr. 
The  French  assembled  their  dnnimei»  sad 
trumpeters  on  tiie  highest  of 'the  fasUs  titey  had 
carried  ~  filled  the  oeld  air  with  atvaiiM  of 
triumphant  ftreweil*«<«nd  ddssUed  ed  A^'CB^ 
taUatmre  of  an  uiifinidied  tel^rra|Ai' atalMB^ 
the  words  £«  JBiUtmU  tPAlma,  20  80pimkt% 
1654.  The  lighthoutfe  of  Sebaatopol  was  in 
sight,  as  tte  two  armiee  moved  ^on  iuwmds  the 
Katohar— the  beautifhl  vaHeyonita  anrtli  «da 
so  studded  witii  white  stone  villas  wd  flmg 
cottages^  embosomed  in  8hztit>bfliiM  imd  i)Mha^ 
that  the  Vmglirihmsni  at  leastt  nnght'teiof  l» 
WBB  crossing  some  rich  dMriAt  dhk  oimdiisHd 
home.  Actoas  ^ns  raaarTod^itk%  British  eomr 
maader'^-Qften  amile  lOiead  of  ihii  trebps^ » 
though  rather  inding  tiian  feaoFinglywaA  "I 
crossed  the  bridge^-and  wheel]S%  fo'thib  right, 
entered  the  villi«&  of  BsM J  Th4ieiim^tb^ 
ne  traoes  of  the  enemy  buithosKof  his^jiu^Hltr 
He  had  not  destroyed:  the  'riltege^^^^Nit  fimi 
every  prindpal  house,)  the  inhahitantflriiad2od«« 
dently  taken  flight  at  B  momenta  waxnjqf?  sosi 
those  who  warned  or  drove 'theapi  fbith^lDid:4ai 
eridently  praetiaed  the  'Inoat  vuito»]Bi8ebB8& 
All  the  frimiture  of  the  iuiiursoaB  viBa  in  wbUk 
Lord  Baglan  crested  fi»r-1iie  iiq^  hsd  toea 
broken  up.  T^  viikgea  "irare  assnaed'ef  fnn 
tection^a  guwd  aet  over  their  ■cinirdP'^'ttB 
hay  and  boriey  taken  for  the -honea 'V^ve  f«iA 
for  when  the  owners  oould  be'-fimnd^^thdaaa^ 
luxuriated  in  the  luaeious  fiDuit  -that  ^ 
on  the  road  aide — and  the  ihhahitaat^ 
cheerful  information  that  ther  army  wtttdi^tawft 
arrived  there  on  the  mght  of  tt&etAtem  'iidl 
started  again  before  dawn,  half  tomnds  'Btkr 
Bchiserai,  half  towards  SebaatopoL  TbA  ]Hm*>' 
oipitation  of  the  movement  was  evi^oafliigR  ths 
adooutxements  that  etrewed  the  foad. :  <   1  •  :^   ^ 

The  British  head-quarters  z«8tedtat'£iiW  tOt 
nearly  noon  of  nest  day ;'  ao  aMtaysick/'hthd  to 
be  collected  and  seat  down  to'  the  shipe^^ltaK 
which  also  came  up  the  GMs  'Gre^>«Bdi  iStm 
&7th  Foot  Only  the  si^  mika  between  tU 
Katcha  and  the  Belbek  wore  aceom^idMt* 
day.  The  enemy  was  fixind  posted^  the  e 
side  of  the  river,— which  was  uumud  kd^etixa; 
and  their  flank  thus  driven  in  npfln-SabnihipQl;^ 
under  cover  of  whoae  faraVy  gone*  tkqrietind»'- 
-Hmd  gave  the  Afliaa,  at  oaie  o'deok^ifaef  fiaat 
"alert"  of  the  campaign. 

On  Sunday,  tiie  26tii,  eommBBoed  tisafi 
flank  march.  The  Fmidi,«-^iriioae 
were  for  sometime  on  the  Fridw-iso  ckm^Urt 
own  that  the  DukB'ofCasnMdga'sDad; 
KapdeoncMUveBBed'aa  theyiK>de/at  teiiefll<tf 
their  xespeotive  DivirionB*-*gi»dnidly.  dmr  «tf 
to  the  left,-«i^nd  ihe  Turks  fi>ilo#ed  itkeHL 
Lord  Baglanf^-etill  pioneering  hia  8xmy-*-«Dda 
on  througha  wood  ao  dooe  under  the  ifufis  «f 
the  north-east  fort  tiiat  itwas  feared  tiuywoald 
be  shot  down.  Thai  Drnkals  r 
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iriAia  tfO^pek  for  ffk}^bol»  ndlei  I8ie  ariinery 
AiUowdd  bf  ft  path  wiiera  only  ono  taroopor  eoold 
lide  at  iha  aide  <tf  a  gun.  The  in^Bditry  wousd 
Inland  dcnrn  l<>re«t  Jtuet  and  hi%  roada  in  aisch 
inavUakle  dteofder  thlai  a  anxpriae  most;  huTe 
profdldiaaatrons.  It  vaa  Inxn.theideor.of  fau 
bofise  ait  £akd^  and  IM  ha  aat  in  coiTeraatioii  with 
m  cttiffw,  tbat  Iiord  Be^gko.  diceciBd  the  advanced 
guard,*  hy  a  wayac^f  his  hand,  to  keep  dntowaida 
iBal«Uav»*'*'addiiig,  ^Mo  the.  south-eaat,  keep  to 
4he  aonth^^aet ; "  and  it  was  by- the  ran  that 
%hBf  ainecedoii  their  ^'  perihnuv  unsofanded  may/* 
Wtk^  sl^  of  a/  laige  detadzmtnt  of  BuBBLana 
nmnahing  appaxe&ay.frtenSefaaatopol  to  BaJca^shi- 
acftm,?  and*  tht^a^fbre  croaaing  tiieir  very  path, 
fiattsed  ithe  head  oC:  oot  coImiBa  to  halt  The 
dboleida.j^ld  adUier  gaUopednp  and  demaaoded 
9Khy/th«9  hod  latoppedj-rhimBaif  lode  within  a 
llwr  hnndnsd  /yaiodt  of  lite  tiUtnBctton-**€uid  then 
oaMered.  back'to  efder  up -dzagoonsy  aitiliBry, 
ind  rifljoa.^  r  It  was  buti  the  hoggage^guBerd  o£  the 
7ftraei|iii^  latDoty.  ii  few  Tolleya  from  tha 
liiid^,;aided'by  t«fo  (Hr  iihree  gans,  and  n  charge 
•tf9BCi^itfr  cfltuaad  the  eomi^te  abandonment  of 
ftn  baggagr^  atodt  tiia  vktora  vera  allowed  to 
take>iWhat:  ttiey  loeukt  earry.  It  was  in  this 
^yffiiirv-tflceonliBg  to  Mn  Knsaell^^^nd  not  on 
Ibanf^m  jOtrAfm^  tiiat  Prince  MaischikorB 
tmvdlfaig  CBtriage  was  teken  by  Captain  Peel, 
wttbiiti^^enrioaaaad  iieterogeneous  oonteats^*-^ 
mOitacy-imaaRozanda,  latars  and  ocden,  a  oas^  of 
dlaippagne,  and^a  lady's  aatin  slipper.  Officers 
inndaa  ortr  ( the  •  dist&bntkin .  of  the  plnnder^ 
aaA.thainienj  wereipnt  in  great  good  hnmonr  by 
tiMJf  pna9s)r<*iHuaBar  jaokets,  leadily  saleable 
dit  tWias^ffiye^or  tinrty  ahUIings ;  winter  doaksy 
Kadd  with  rioh  fdr;  looking^glaasea  in  tortoise^ 
shfltt  Itamea;  and  wine  that  would  cheer  the 
neal  biyduac»  '*,My  shaiie  of  the  prize/'  says 
tfaarapfUIe]7  offiaev  wniing  in  Blackwood,  ''was 
a  backet  of  Bon,  iato  whidi  my  horse  eagerly 
|)lnngadiiia  nnuula." 

oj  Aiewmerehoaxa'  marching  brought  them  to 
anniet^  and  to  the  little  villi^  of  Traktir,  on 
tii0  Bknk  -  'BkvBt.  J-he  baggage  and  rear-guard 
bad  >f|ot/  BC|)amted  i^m  tiie  main  body  by 
the  t  dktanca  of  semal  miles,  and  did  not 
OBtt0>  np  till  dawn.  Lord  Baglan  passed  tiie 
n^ght  inaft  ',miaBrable  littb  hut^  even  without 
qamp  iuni^Qn^.  and  his  staff  in  the  ditoh  oat* 
aidet  i^  little  to  the  leftwaaMadLenzie'a  Farm-—* 
]|at»:aa.traaa9ttioipa(»d,  ft  comfortable  homestead, 
but  a  plantation  of  fir«tree9^  ao  called  from  the 
SosMifBassDradtanini  by  whom  it  was  made  for 
tiifi<flH|>plyief  .theOoBeaiL  navy.  like  neavly 
etrary-  odser  'plaoe  on  the  left  of  tiie  Britiidi 
Uamaft  mnchf  it  itaa  burnt  by  tlie  Fl:each. 
\  The Jiaal  day-^Monday^  the  d6th^^witneaaed 
dttr  aimalat^  and  eaptnra  o^  Balakbtm.  On 
iha  iitaiy^  the  ewrairy  btougfat  in  Kr.  Upton,  son 
of  the-fiaghsh  Cohmel  Upton,  trho  canstnwted 
the  docks  at  fiabastopi^  and  whose  ^Einily  poa* 
mam  anveatata  in  the  valley  of  the  Traktir.  He 
dflolinpd  to.  giire  aa^  intemation  that  might  be 


need'  agatet  lhfr'got«nmenila  ^Hese  service 
h»  had  been,  and  his  j^mples  appear  to  have 
been  respeeted.  The  Tillage  of  Kadukoi^  at 
the  entraaoe  of  the  got^  leading  to  the  harbour, 
was  found  unoccupied,  though  capable  of  the 
most  x^eaolate  reaistence;' but  tdie  commandant 
of  the  little  garrison  in  the  old  Qenoese  fort  of 
BalddaTU  fired  a  few  sheila  from  the  brass 
mortars  on  his  walls,  hf  way  of  pn^test,  before 
sunendoring  hhnself  and  his  sixty  men  prison^B 
of  war.  The  inhabitants  of  the  littie  town  came 
out,  in  prixaitive  Eastern  iia^ob,  to  make  their 
submission  to  Lord  Baglan  with  an  offering  of 
bread  and  salt,  garnished  wi&  fbiit  and  flowers: 
He  assured  them  of  his  protection,  but  many  of 
them  took  the  promise  too  literally,  locking  llieir 
docnrs  and  going  off,  vainly  expecting  to  find  every- 
idling  undisturbed  on  tht^ir  return.  With  Die  best 
intentions,  a  commander  is  unaMe  to  keep  cold 
and  hungry  men  from  rifling  the  dwellings  and 
fimn-yards  of  an  enemy's  country  for  the  mate* 
rials  of  food  and  warmth ;  nor  could  Ihe  various 
staffk- scruple  to  instal  themselves  in  private  d& 
well  as  pubUc  buildings.  A  few  shots  from  the 
sea  had  warned  the  garrison  bow  brief  must  be 
Uie  resistance  they  seemed  to  meditate;  And 
now  the  huge  Agamemnon  hersdf  ^ded  in 
between  the  narrow  rocks — anchored  in  die 
harbour  that  looks,  from  the  surrounding  hiUs, 
no  bigger  than  a  Highland  tarn — seemed  tdr 
revive  the  old  question  of  how  the  red  got  into 
the  bottle — and  was  presently  joined  by  other 
vessels  that  had  cargoes  to  land  or  to  receive. 
By  what  daring  manoduvre  the  fleet  had  been 
inlbnned  of  the  flank  march,  and  brought  round 
to  Balaklava,  who  does  not  remember  ^  TbB 
gallant  ride  of  Lieutenant  Maxse  is  among  the 
heroica  of  the  campaign— ^a  long  enduring  sub- 
ject for  picture  and  poem. 

The  day  after  the  Alma,  Marshal  St  Amaud 
resigned  Ms  command  to  General  Cenrobert.  His 
farewell  to  the  army  was  dictated  at  Mackensde's 
Fann.  On  the  27th  he  arrived  at  Balaklava, 
and  was  oairied  on  the  29th  on  board  the  steamer, 
that  was  to  bear  him  to  Prance,  but  carried 
thither  only  Ids  lifeless  remains.  If  the  least 
illustrious,  he  is  the  first  of  that  long  list  of 
soldiers,  surgeons,  and  priests,  whose  names  #ili 
drop  out  of  the  current  of  our  history  as  it  pro-* 
eeeds.  So  early  as  the  30th  of  September  wO 
find  it  written*-"  The  cholera,  which  has  never 
left  us,  is  making  sad  ravages.  Many  of  those 
whom  Alma  spared  have  fidlen  beforo  this  in- 
scrutable pest.  We  are  said  to  be  badly  fur* 
niabed  with  medicines  to  meet  it."  Nor  were 
curatives  alone  deficient.  "Provisions  are  very 
soarce,  and  for  two  days  the  Fourth  Divisioti  at 
least  had  no  meat  whatever."  Among  the 
more  oonspionous  dead  is  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mockler, 
chaplain  of  the  Third  Division.  He  had  fol- 
kmed  the  army  from  Eupatoria  to  Balaklava  on 
fi»o^-~>for,  like  the  primitive  apostles,  whose 
he  emulated,  "He  had  neither  bag, 
ii  noF'honBa." 
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We  nNffit  noir  oeaaa  ix»  mgtk  fke  fbotst^  of 
our  g&llant  host  daf  by  day.  Henoefortii  we 
flhall  find  t2kem  for  several  weeks  toiling  ob- 
Beurely  at  the  trench,  <»•  plodding^  to  and  fto 
between  the  harbour  and  the  camp.  By  the 
beginning  of  October,  fifty  heavy  siege  gons  had 
been  landed,  with  twelve  tons  of  powder,  and 
tiiese  had  to  be  painfally  dragged,  by  the  aid  of 
tiie  sailors,  from  BahUdava  to  t^  Heights,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  anny  yet  lay  on  the  washeiHersd 
ground.  The  French  had  woxked  theif  way 
again  down  to  tiie  sea,  and  now  stretdied  in  two 
lines  from  the  Bay  of  Samieteh  to  within  abont 
two  miles  of  BalaJdava.  In  their  rear  were  the 
Tmrka.  The  English  Second  and  FonrtAi  Divi- 
sions lay  almost  within  range  of  the  fofts,  and 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  ravine.  The  Third 
and  light  Divisions  were  to  the  right  and  rear 
of  these  oolomns-^that  is,  further  from  tiM  fbrts, 
but  nearer  to  the  town  of  Bebastopol.  The  First 
Ittvision  seemed  almost  to  rest  upon  the  town. 
The  cavalry  lay  on  the  rig^t  flank  of  the 
Bngliah-^in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inkarmann, 
and  about  four  miles  from  Balaklava,  Ite  base  of 
operations.  Lord  Baglan  fixed  his  head-quaf- 
ters  in  a  farm-house  at  the  junction  of  the  Y^mxh 
and  English  lines, — or  rather,  where  the  Ibrmet 
oveiiapped  the  latter.  From  the  heights  tiius 
occupied  the  city  and  harbour  were  distinctly 
visible.  On  the  northern  side  was  noted  a  large 
eirenlar  work,  with  three  tiers  of  guns— ^Fort 
Oonatantine ;  and  more  inland  ano^er  large  lbr*» 
tifieation,  cadled  the  Star  Fort.  A  round  tdw^r 
4(f  whit$  tiane,  on  an  eminence  over  the  extre-» 
mity  of  the  harbour,  already  promised  to  beoome 
very  troublesome.  The  defences  on  the  southern 
side  are  described  as  ^  qcdto  rudimentary,"-— but 
the  people  were  observed  to  be  working  at  them 
very  hard,  and  rapidly  to  improve  liieir  appear^ 
ance.  The  ships  in  Ihe  creek  emulated  the 
forts  in  '*  annoying*'  the  camp,  but  did  no  harm, 
even  to  the  reconnoitring  parties.  The  tremdies 
were  marked  out  at  an  average  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  outworks, — 
imd  l^ugh  the  batteries  grew  up  day  by  day, 
chiefly  by  &e  ezertbns  of  the  sailoiVj  not  a  shot 
*was  to  be  fired  till  the  whole  were  eompleto. 

At  davHght  on  the  1 7th,  the  one-sided  sileinee 
of  the  allied  camp  was  broken  by  an  awfril  roar. 
A  hundred  and  twenty^six  pieces^  many  of  tiiem 
of  the  largest  caHbre>  opened  stmultaneouflly 
upon  the  Bnssian  defences.  At  mote  than  2,000 
yards,  tiie  Eound  Tower  was  scarred,  and  almost 
dtsabled,  by  the  naval  battery.  A  Bxissiaa  shell 
Hew  up  a  French  magasine,  and  an  Eoghsh 
missQe  a  Russian  magazine.  The  fleets  j^^ned 
ia  about  noon  time,  &o  Aj^am&mnon  and  8am^ 
pairiel  cimdng  wiliiin  perilous  proximity  to  the 
great  sea  forts.  When  night  fell,  both  sides 
paused  to  count  thieir  gains  and  loe8es,-«*-and  it 
was  but  too  plain  that  our  First  Bombardment 
had  failed.  The  French  had  been  silenced  by 
the  explosion  of  their  m^^gasines.  The  Eussians 
had  replaced,  more  quiddy  than  we  oodM  do, 


dlaalifeNi  gans,  and  npaired  tiidr  diottfii  m^ 
works  fiMi  the  soft  aoii  <^  the  haitMrar;  vkDs 
we  with  difBculty  sciaped  suffieie^  W  tibs 
ro^  to  fill  our  gaUons.  The  dispiiitiBg  siwt 
of  the^  ooaiipariaoifr  was  deepened  by  the  aen 
that  in  Engkad  Sebastopol  was  believid  tolns 
been  taken.  On  the  nast  daryv  it  was  disDoittid 
that  liprandi  had  eatabliahed  himsslf  vith  m 
amy  of-  iD4eAnite  numben,  en  o«r  ril^t;  and 
on  tiM  night  «f  the  dOili,  a  BAsaisa  Mitii 
marked  either  the  recovery  of  their  eourege  or 
the  mrnk  af  veinfoveaBiBnts.  Kou  the  Hik 
to  the  38rd  the  eannonade  waa  kept  i^  but  as 
deoiBive  eilBots  ware  predueed. 

At  daybreak  of  &a  2dth,  the  foNO  vada 
Liprandi  iiove  in  tha  Turkish  oatposts  aoi  tb 
east  of  Bahiiklanu  Thrsa  sedoiibti  weross^ 
eessivetv  abaadoaed  to  the  imnumas  sad  ^isQ- 
pvoportiaDfid  host  that  rapidly  emssged  from  tia 
mountain  goiffe  fronting  Eadnkoi*  TbsHi^ 
kndeia  wese  tiie  flrst  to  ston  Ostvfrigktfid 
torrent  While  Lord  Luoan's  toBa{BCS-«e  yit 
tonnng  frmn  their  uAlasted  breakfrst  sad 
saddUo^  thair  unwatssed  hoiaaa,  Sir  €qGb 
Oampbdl  haa  drawn  up  hia  regiaaaai  in  a  liai 
onlytwodeep.  They oalnly aandft th# lasb ef 
^e  heavy  square  of  candry  that  is  eomiBg'M 
down  the  adle  of  hsU  that  lias  betwwa 
them.  The  eoumandaffs^  from  tha  poA  ^ 
obsermtton  to  whish  thay  haw  hastily  iiddii» 
and  the  bodies  af  troops  moving  up  t»  fra 
soena^  watch  with  intonaa  aaxietytiuit  '*th« 
red  streak,  tipped  with  a  line  of  ateel«"  M 
theBi9Mttansarawava8--ih6Gaais^aTC6k.  Om 
and  again  a  voUey  of:Mini<  mnskatrybii^ 
from  the  line^  and  than  the  bayaantai  giaipel* 
Not  a  horseman  eoaies  within  laadh  oC  tint 
hedge  of  iron.  AsnumyaaharanotfiJlaafrn 
the  saddle,  turn  and  flae,  Still  wme  hm 
another  body  of  Bnsoaa  oamdryvwInsQ  OMbrtaM 
opposes  them  to  tbeSootoOfaya  and  the  St< 
mskillen  Dragoons.  Their  ika^  donUe  tha 
length  of  ouiB,  and  Ihxaa  times  aa  daep»  b  cat 
through  and  through,  witli  a  ahaaraadaiiidi 
that  must  have  been  almost  as  teaatblato  wit- 
ness aa  to  bear.  But  tiia  spaotaiofa  araaokfk 
in  enthusisBm  fliat  they  applaud  aa  at  a  apei* 
taele.  Uahapirilyv  ^■u)st  brilliant  saaaevii 
to  be  the  most  tiagtc.  Tha  anany  ym» 
already  in  vetseaty  and  tha  ai^eefattidBd  kfj 
of  battle  waa  ending  at  alavaa  m  As 
forenoon,  whni  Captmn  "Nakn  aaariad  fte 
Lord  Lucaa  an  oadea  ibr  Ihe  oatmhry  to  frU^f 
the  Itoasiana,  and  endoavaaa  to  pv^vaa^t^^ 
oanying  off  the  guns  captaaad  in  tto  iModi 
redoubt  Tha  paiafol  contravaray  wfaiah  to 
ensued  aa  to  tiia  eooalauation.  vi  Ais  orlfr 
leaves  ua  etiQ  in  doubt  whether  tha  gallaatatff 
did  not  mismtetpiat  l^  a  ^geata>a  the  laadadieB 
he  bore;  but  ittsoleav  that  Load  CMigpDftf 
ooaunaadev  of  the.  Light  HcHn%  nj|ii»aaatei  to 
hia  noble  relative  and  suparior  Ifre  eoBtnaae  pad 
of  the<^ratioBhawiaoKder8dtopaiteBi.  8u 
hundred  toeopecadaihadaoi9ia.thaipIainapoA^ 
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4ank  by  i^  firo  which  emptied  many  a  saddle  at 
the  difltenoe  of  half  a  mile,  they  yet  rode  up  to 
the  very  guoB  hehind  which  Ihe  enemy  was  fimly 
maMedy^T-^eahred  tl^e  guiui0rS|7-«<iut  through  the 
BQVfovudiiig  infantry,-— 4iid  as  they  ata^;er^d 
hook,  vfL  twos  and  threes,  enoountered  a  f orpe  of 
oavalry  sent  to  out  off  i^ear  retreat.  Our  own 
l^vy  ci^vahy  haatraed  to  tbeir  help,  and  ahody 
of  FrBii(^HuBs$urg|gaIlopedupto  aOenoe  the  bak« 
tery  on  their  fL^iiok,  Frodigioiui  aa  waa  their 
vaioar,-T-4}ieif  qommander  literally  leapipg  ttie 
gUAA,  an4  a  qaptain  of  the  4tb  Dragoona  cutting 
down  eleven  n^en,*-r-it  w^b  a  sftorificey  i^ot  an 
Ashieyement.  Only  two  hundred  retoroed,— 
and  they  retained  with  a  cheer  I  Of  three  pri- 
iratea,  riding  oloedy  aide  by  aide,  the  middle  one 
^<-«»  beaxdlesa  youth-r^waa  iik>ne  erect  and 
ofaeeiAd  I  hsia  oomradiMi;  were  holding  him  on».r^ 
sod  cannon-fhot  had  tioipni  away  )talf  hia  ^rm. 
•  An  our  men  moved  to  the  trenches  that  night, 
tloy  heard  tho  bella  o£  Sehastopol  rcgoicing  over 
our  captured  guna«  A  salvo  of  artilleiT  olosed 
up  the  triumph,  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
4dong  our  wlH)ie  Hne.  It  oonld  do  no  harm,  but 
•waa  probably  intended  to  divert  attention  fi»m 
a  movement  on  our  extreme  right — a  low  cop- 
pice, covering  a  ridge  and  road  by  which  m<^ 
eamly  than  at  any  other  point  the  heights  might 
to 'reached.;  At  noqn  of  the  following  day,  a 
■Ituaaiaq&rQe,  fusnished  with  intrenchiqg  tools, 
"WBS  ditooveved  adv^mcing  up  this  ravine^  ^4 
-driving  m  the  pioquets  of  the  Second  Division. 
Their  oogupfmndey  (Sir  Do  La<sy  ^vans)  wa§ 
^[oickly  on  the  alertrr-tumed  upon  the  Itussian 
<9o];ami|  \aj$  battery  and  that  of  like  First  Division 
*-^hiis  drove  off  tiie  enemy's  artillery — and 
•ehitad  his  diseomaged  infantry  with  volleys  of 
l£inii  balls.  By  the  time  th^t  the  French 
Divimon  lying  nearest  could  tender  its  aid.  Sir 
De  Li^y  was  able  to  decline  it.  In  less  than 
an  hour,  the  attack,T-Hio  threatening  in  ita  dis- 
MsftLon^-^had  been  completely  repelledf  We 
iiad  ouzselvBs  but  ten  lulled  and  sixty  wounded, 
Slie  Russian  force  was  estimated  at  8,000,  and 
its  lees  in  kOled,  wounded,  and  prisoneni,  a^  not 
lorn  than,  one  thouaand.  At  ipght,  tb^  French 
outposts  on  the  road  near  which  ^s  xemarkable 
action  waa  Ibught,  weoe  startled  by  the  appari- 
tion of  about  a  hundred  riderless  horses^r^rcomr 
pletely  aooontred,  and  with  baga  of  blaok  bread 
At  tharsaddle bows. 

"  I^^  was  po  doubt  the  olject  of  the  attack  04 
the  2dtii  to.  establish  i^  the  n^hboudtiood  of 
Inkartnjuiii  a^  poist^ii  in  lin^  with  th^(}  whioh 
^Jiprandi  maintained  near  Balaklava.  That 
"  eh|eot  WAS  top  impoiteit  to  be  lightly  aban- 
doned. The  attem^  was  renewed  alter  a  short 
ui^erval  of  partial  firing  by.day  and  "alerts'' 
^y  •ni^it  Ob.  the  morning  of  8unday»  Ko- 
vembar  6,?-vbeneath  the  cover  of  a  heavy  mist 
paid  driaasling  Baia,~tiie  outoosts  of  the  Second 
Divirion  w^ra  again  attaaked  by  the  head  of  a 
jKosMno^lqmn;  bntthis^eins|4ohanonnotts 


^roei  ihat,  it  was  seaxce]^  poaaible  to  mik^  ^ead 
against  tbepi  till  the  amval  of  aid.  The  picqnet 
was  statiQued  in  a  redoubt  of  sand-bags  and 
gabions,  without  gpms.  Sir  De  Lapy  Evfms 
having  luged  in  vam  the  couBtraction  pf  earth- 
works across  the  ravines  that  intersected  the 
heighta  qn  this  aide,  deemed  a  battery  Ukely 
rather  to  attract  than  dete«:  attack,  Brigadier- 
Qeneral  Codring(;on  had  visits  ^  outposts  aa 
usual,  and  had  turned  his  pony's  l^ead  to  r^tprn 
whan  thQ  noise  of  firing,  at  the  ei^tremity  of  the 
Second  ZHvieion,  called  his  fittentaon  thither. 
While  he  gallopped  pff  tptum  out  his  men  and  in- 
form the  commander,  the  picquet  in  the  redoubt 
waa  dischaiging  its  last  round  upon  the  grey-coats 
that  came  swarming  up  the  hiU,.  and  about 
to  grapple  wi^h  them  hai^^  to  hand*  So  stoutly 
was  the  unequal  contest  qiaintained*  that  it  was 
not  till  the  whole  army  was  aroused,  and  the 
Quards  were  moving  to  the  rescue,  that  the 
redoubt  vf  as  abandoned.  Again  and  again  waa 
it  taken  ^uod  lost— th^  Guards  charging  ai^d 
driving  back  dense  columns  of  Russians  many 
times  their  own  number ;  retreating  with  th^ir 
faces  to  the  foe  when  overpowered  by  his  hordes, 
and  winning  back  their  way  to  the  spot  thickly 
heaped  with  dead.  The  Eussians  had  dragged 
up  a  battery  to  th^  (^posite  height,  and  thus  to 
the  fearM  volleys  of  their  musketry  added  a  fire 
of  round  shot  whioh  plunged  into  ^e  camp,  over** 
threw  the  tents>  f^nd  killed  the  tethered  hoiaep. 
Colonel  Gambier  was  ordered  to  bring  up  two 
heavy  nins  fjo  answer  a  fire  so  far  sif perio|r  ^ 
that  of  our  field  artillery — and  was  stfuc^ 
down  while  fulfilling  the  order.  The  gu^s 
w^re  nevertheless  mountedi  and  performed 
the  required  s^vice  with  an  effect  that 
wa?  the  salvation  of  hnndreds  of  Qur  coun- 
trymeot  But  ere  this  could  be  apcomplished, 
the  soldiers  of  the  several  Divisions  were  win- 
ding the  day  in  their  own  style.  Perplexed  by 
the  mist  that  obscured  everything  but  the  flashes 
of  the  guns,  and  utterly  unable  to  en&rce 
orderly  motiofi  over  the  ground  brokez^  into 
navines  and  cove^  with  brushwood,  the  officers 
Iqiew  neither  where  to  lead  their  men  nor  how 
to  inove  thepi.  The  battle,  therefore,  tqok  its 
own  wild  course,  and  raged  up  and  dpwn  the 
chasm  and  the  r^dga,  for  the  nu^t  part  not  o^ly 
unguided  but  unseen.  Only  by  the  rank  and 
numbers  of  tiie  dead,  or  the  breathl^s  words  of 
the  comtadea  who  bore  them  fix>m  the  metis, 
could  its  directLon  or  issues  be  understood  for 
Bome  hou]?|  ^dter  it  had  commenced.  In  that 
dr^dfiil  space  Sir  Oeoi^  Cathoart  fell,  with  five 
hvmdred  of  bia  men.  Sir  George  Brown  wa^ 
atru^k  throngb  the  a^«  Brigadier  Goldie  x^« 
ceiyed  a  mortcd  wound.  General  Str^ways 
was  kiUad  by  a  fshell,  at  the  side  of  his  com- 
mander. The  Quards  lost  fourteen  officers  and 
half  their  miyatis^.  At  ten  o'clock*  the  French 
arrived.  Their  artillery  opened  on  the  Bu&iian 
right,  while  the  Zouave^  changed  aide  by  side 
with  our  Qwn  thinned  infontiy, — and  the  African 
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oavalry  enaMod  our  poor  remnant  of  horses- 
men  a^n  to  BWt>op  upon  the  Musooyite  lanoes» 
Por  three  hours,  eight  thousand  men  had  with- 
stood forty  thousand,  and  kept  them  at  bay. 
Another  eight  thousand  co&verted  the  defence 
into  an  impetuous  assault.  In  two  hours  more, 
the  bafSed  and  dispirited  host  was  retreating  on 
the  river  and  caves  of  Inkermann.  A  sortie  of 
the  garrison  upon  the  French  lines  was  repulsed 
with  ease.  The  close  of  that  November  day  left 
not  a  single  im vanquished  enemy  within  sight  of 
the  Allies,  front  or  flank.  But,  as  if  to  display 
a  ferocity  unconquerable  even  by  the  sight  of 
helpless  suffering,  the  Russians,  in  many  cases, 
stabbed  the  fallen;  and  their  own  wounded 
struck,  as  w^  found  at  Alma^  against  the  hand 
that  would  have  tended  them.  The  barbarity 
natural  to  their  condition  had  been  inflamed  by 
the  presence  of  two  sons  of  their  Emperor  in  the 
city,  by  exhortations  from  their  popes,  and  by  a 
copious  administration  of  brandy.  They  even  flred 
from  the  walls  upon  the  burying-parties  sent  out 
next  day  from  our  army.  Their  commanders, 
and  the   Government  itself,    indignantly  dis- 


dtdmed  these  acts  of  brutality;  but  it  is  bftidly' 
less  creditable  to  a  country  that  such  deeds  eaa 
be  done  frx)m  impulse  than  at  command.~Up- 
wards  of  2,000  Eussian  dead  were  colleoted.  At 
the  usual  proportion,  they  must  have  had  6,000 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  nearly  4,000.  Inkermann  was  tbe 
"  soldier's  battle," — and  dearly  the  soldi^  paid 
for  the  extra  glory  which  it  brought  him.  hxd 
EAglan  was  rewarded  with  tke  rank  of  Field* 
Marshal.  The  private  attracted  to  his  hsbitul 
exclusion  from  the  honours  and  prizes  of  victor;, 
a  degree  of  attention  which  has  already  opened 
up  to  him  the  prospect  of  occasioiial  "  mentka" 
in  despatches,  and  of  still  motB  oecasicmal  ad- 
mission to  the  mesft-table.  Above  ail,  it  pco* 
cured  for  officer  asid  private  alike  a  lespite  ttom 
the  shook  of  battle  d[uring  those  loi^  mioatlu  of 
dreary  suffering  m  which  thousands  vaiished 
from  off  the  soil  they  had  thrice  conquered  ialf 
inglorious  graves,  and  thousands  more  faifuabod 
for  the  poorest  Uessings  of  that  €iviliaiti<fii  for 
which  tiiey  had  so  bravely  fougbt 
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Exactly  twelve  months  after  that  brief  delirium 
of  exultation  into  vrhich  we  were  thrown  by  the 
reported  surrender  of  Sebastopoi  to  the  victors 
of  the  Alma,  we  sit  down  to  calculate  the  value 
of  the  possession  of  its  southern  half,  and  the 
chances  of  another  winter  campaign  in  the 
Crimea.  Strong  as  is  the  temptation  to  dwell 
upon  a  recurrence  so  suggestive  of  instruction 
as  well  as  of  emotion,  we  must  rather  bend  our^ 
selves  to  the  task  of  grouping  the  present  situation 
into  one  practical  view. 

When  last  we  addressed  our  readers,  we  could 
offer  them  no  better  hope  than  that  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Kussians  fi^m  a  part,  at  least,  of 
Bebastopol,  under  the  pressure  of  hunger ;  and 
that,  in  the  prospect  of  this  result,  the  allied 
armies  would  not  incur  the  awful  hazards  of  an 
assault.  The  latter  hope  was  early  disappointed. 
On  the  7th,  we  learned  that  the  bombardment 
had  been  resumed, — with  no  less  than  five 
hundred  pieces, — and  that  the  assault  was  ex- 
pected to  follow.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  in- 
atructions  were  issued  by  the  two  commanders 
for  a  nearly  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
Malakhoff  and  the  Bedan  at  noon  of  the  8th. 
At  daylight,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  siege  works 
once  more  opened  fire  on  the  closely  beleaguered 
city ;  and  before  it  ceased,  its  superiority  over 
that  of  thfi  garrison  was  at  last  established.  Im- 
mediately,— ^without  giving  time  to  the  besieged 
to  remount  a  single  gun,  and  probably  to  sur- 
prise them  in  a  moment  of  suspense,^-:the 
French  Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  rushed  from  their 
trenches,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  enemy's  ditdi, 
threw  themselvea  apon  the  para(pet,  and  forced 


their  way  into  the  galleries  occupied  bf  tlffi 
gunners  and  rifles.  So  sudden  and  impetooui 
was  their  onset,  that  in  a  few  minutet  the  tri* 
colour  was  visible  from  th&  bastion.  At  tM 
joyful  symbol,  the  French  at  the  right,  and^ 
English  at  the  left,  advanced  upon  thid  little  aad 
the  Great  Kedan.  Both  failed.  The  Fnack 
appear  to  have  been  unable  to  find  liieir  mf 
through  the  blinding  smoke  and  dust  te  tk 
points  it  was  intended  to  assail,  and  toharebedi 
exposed  to  a  crushing  fire  of  artillery  and  mitt- 
ketry.  Our  own  countrymen  penetrated  io 
the  salient  angle^  calculated  to  of^  tbe 
least  direct  resistance,  despite  liie  flaok  &n 
which  poured  upon  them  as  they  travened 
the  considerable  space  between  .  the  coter 
of  their  most  advanced  parallel,  and  the 
parapet  of  the  Bedan.  They  are  jeseiibcd 
by  General  Simpson  as  having  displayed  fte 
greatest  bravery,  and  as  having  maintfUBed  ^ 
an  hour — unsttpporUd  ^rMtffoeff— -the^dvantegp 
they  were  at  length  compelled  to  jTt&LL  If  ^ 
read  aright  this  extrem^y  nnsatyrfactflry^oeotuil^ 
the  bravery  of  the  soldierB  and  the  inactioo  tf 
their  commandeiB  is  alike  wonderfaL  Tb6 
General  states  that  the  column  appointed  to  tlie 
attack  consisted  of  only  1,000  men,  with  Udder 
and  covering  parties  of  520  more ;  and  that  itfrv 
found  impossible  to  advance  the  {QSMrresy  owios 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  trenciies.  We 
are  thus  left  to  the  glooniy  oonoluiden  tibit 
on  a  column  adequate  only  to  the  work  of  a 
storming  partv  or  a  forlorn  hope,  was  devolvej 
I  the  whole  burden  of  an  assault  upon  a  ioaixem  d^- 
Ifended,  no  deubt^  by  several  tipea  lh«ir  ewn 
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janmber,  cm  well  as  by  the  nndestroyed  glacis, 
]^rapet>  breastwork,  and  battery.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  from  this  awftilly  exposed  position 
few  returned  alive, — ^much  lees  that  they  did 
iiot  force  their  way  to  a  yictory  like  that  which 
was  achieved  at  the  Malakhoff  no  less  by  force  of 
iiinnbers  than  of  daring.  Even  there,  the 
struggle  was  sangoinary  and  long  sus- 
tained. (General  Bosquet,  and  several  other 
superior  officers  were  wounded.  The  garrison 
i<ftlHed  behind  their  second  line  of  defences, 
were  reinforced  with  great  promptitude,  reso- 
lutely set  themselves  to  reconquer  the  Bastion, 
and  maintained  till  dark  an  encounter  in  which 
ifciey  could  hardly  have  been  worsted  but  for 
ihb  superior  position  which  the  assailants  now 
enjoyed.  The  Imperial  Guard  of  France  made 
mre  tice  success,  as  it  would  probably  have  re- 
voked the  failure,  of  their  less  redoubtable  com- 
ridea.  The  Guards  and  Highlanders  are  men- 
Itiotiedasin  that  reserve  which  was  so.unhap- 
l>i!y  h^  back  in  the  hour  of  blemish  to  the 
British  flag  and  sacrifice  of  British  blood. 

It  was  intended  to  renew  the  assault  the  next 
morning.  But  that  next  morning  dawned  upon 
a  deserted  fortress  and  city.  General  Pelissier 
had  rightly  estimated  the  possession  of  the  Mala- 
khoff  as  fraught  with  '*  inestimable  conse- 
qaences.|'  The  conflict  had  entirely  ceased  with 
tk^  daylight  In  two  hours  more,  the  Russians 
l)6gan  to  sink  their  vessels,  withdraw  their 
tJTobps,  and  fire  their  mines.  As  if  perfectly  pre- 
pared for  the  event  so  long  and  stubbornly  re- 
wsted,  the  garrison  of  forty  thousand  quietly 
iMid  in  good  order  passed  across  tlie  harbour  on 
^fls  that  were  drawn  up  after  them.  The 
grounded  were  all  removed,  with  the  exception 
'^'^e  hundred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mftbkhoff,  who  appear  to  have  been  subse- 
^etitly  recovered  by  permission.  In  communi- 
OBtittg'this  event  to  the  Emperor,  Prince  Gort- 
'^i^akoff  confesses  to  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  in 
twenty-fbur  hours  under  the  "infernal  fire"  of 
^6Allies,-^-boasts  that  he  has  left  nothing  but 
^^blood-stained  ruins"  behind  him, — and  consoles 
hi6  troops,  in  a  general  order,  with  the  reflexion 
4Jiat  "  mete  is  a  line  impassable  even  to  heroes." 
G?ho  ^plosions  rent  in  pieces  every  fort  on  the 
isdu^  side  but  those  of  which  the  victors  had  now 
'po««e6slofi ;  and  the  Are  rendered  the  city  un- 
'a|>pr6achable  until  little  but  charred  timbers 
Md  tottering  walls  were  visible.  The  Allies 
liave  ah«bdy  reported,  however,  the  recovery  of 
'no-  less  than  fonr  to  five  thousand  pieces  of 
*<ilkhnon,  great  stores  of  powder,  and  a  hundred 
i^ottsand  projectiles.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
^ibAi  the  retreat  was  not  compelled  by  inability 
"to  ttnuutBin  fot  some  time  longer  the  sucoessiTB 
liWes  of  defence  that  stretched  to  the  water's 
^^^4ge;'hat  was  dictated  by  the  genius  of  a  com- 
|tnander  who  knows  how  to  make  great  sacrifices 
'for  the  Beke  of  advantages  only  himself  can 

'   SuiMr^e  take  to  be  the  poiition  which  the 


Russians  now  hold — ^inappreciable  by  us,  but 
not  rashly  to  be  despised.  The  Moniteur  re- 
assures the  apprehensive  by  the  sinister  compa- 
rison of  the  forts  on  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol 
to  those  which  surround  Paris — "  none  of  them 
stronger."  We  fear  they  are  strong  enough, 
however,  to  detain  ns  there  through  the  winter, 
if  defended  with  anything  like  the  pertinacity 
of  the  south.  With  the  harbour  for  a  deep  wet 
ditch, — the  sunken  ships  still  blocking  out  our 
own  floating  batteries, — ^Fort  Gonstantine  still 
biting  its  thumb  at  the  Agamemnon^ — the  trans- 
ported garrison  busy  at  the  erection  of  earth- 
works,— and  reinforcements  on  their  way,  fresh 
from  the  Emperor's  own  presence, — we  confess 
to  inability  to  believe  that  the  fate  of  Northern 
Sebastopol  will  speedily,  however  surely,  be- 
come that  of  the  opposite  half.  The  reported 
retreat  upon  Perekop  is  evidently  abandoned; 
and  the  Allies  are  left  to  make  their  own 
dispositions.  A  concentration  between  Balak- 
lava  and  the  Tchernaya,  with  the  despatch  of 
cavalry  to  Eupatoria,  seems  to  indicate  the 
shifting  of  the  line  of  operations,  and  an  attempt 
to  outflank  the  army  but  too  securely  seated  on 
the  ridges  above  Inkermann.  A  general  engage- 
ment,— ^possibly  an  assault  on  the  Russian  camp, 
-*-iB  therefore  next  to  be  anticipated.  And  once 
more,  May  God  defend  the  right ! 

But  what  now  w  the  right  ?  The  question 
may  startle,  and  even  shock — ^but  it  must  not 
be  repelled.  We  who  would  have  drawn  the 
sword  with  far  less  than  the  timid  reluctance  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  are  far  from  content  that  it 
should  be  wielded  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  reckless  talk  to  admiring  Melbourne  and 
staring  Northamptonshire  farmers.  The  soldier 
has  accomplished— compelled  the  enemy  himself 
to  accomplish — the  conditions  laid  down  at 
Vienna,  not  by  the  colleague,  but  by  the  agent 
of  the  present  Government.  Lord  Clarendon's 
instructions,  like  the  Premier's  own  speeches  in 
Parliament,  distinctly  limit  the  object  of  the 
war  to  the  security  of  Turkey  from  the  maritime 
power  of  Russia.  That  power  is  now  at  an 
end.  The  waters  on  which  they  were  built 
now  roll  over  the  hundred  and  eight  ships  and 
steamers  wherewith  Russia  menaced  all  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine;  and  half,  at  least, 
of  the  walls  under  which  they  took  shelter 
from  a  navy  of  superior  prowess,  are  crumbled 
to  the  dust.  Even  Sinope  is  avenged.  Never- 
theless, Lord  Palmerston  is  profuse  in  assurances 
that  Russia  shall  be  "effectually  humbled" 
beforepeaoe  is  conceded.  He  may  hope  to  wash 
out  thus  the  deepening,  widening  blot  upon  his 
political  escutcheon  of  having  aided  Russia  more 
than  any  other  European  Minister.  We  cannot 
afford  him  the  indulgence.  Unless  these  costly 
victories  and  protracted  campaigns  are  to  be 
fruitful  in  something  better  than  the  humiliation 
of  Russia,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  them  be 
stopped !  Only  the  liberty  of  nations  is  worth 
so  muoh  blood*    To  expend  it  on  the  gratifica- 
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tion  of  a  Bentunenty  however  righteouB  that 
aeniiment,  is  to  cost  away  the  price  of  inesti- 
mable benefits.  The  country  alxould  demand, 
therefore,  by  whose  authority  and  oa  what 
ground  onr  QoTomment  has  rejected  the  prof- 
foed  mediation  of  Prussia — ^as  they  are  said  to 
have  d<me.  Parliament  should  he  assembled 
without  delay,  that  we  may  know  for  what 
fbrther  we  are  going  to  fight  As  ag^ainst 
Russia,  our  quarrel  mav  be  ezhaustless,  if  our 
quarrd  is  that  of  all  humanity;  if  no^  we 
should  beware  lest  we  overstep,  by  a  single 
hour,  the  limit  at  which  We  might  Aonourably 
have  paused,  and  so  nuike  out  quarrel  voith 
humanity. 

There  are  increasing  symptoms  that  this 
alternative  is  felt  The  Ituluui  question  has 
been  apparently  very  near  conversion  into  one 
of  pressure  ftom  without  The  King  of  Naples 
has  of  late  not  only  tortured  his  subjects  with  a 
somewhat  increased  severity,  but  has  been  drawn, 
by  the  insolenco  of  his  servants,  into  quairel 
with  Prance  and  England.  These  two  Powers 
have  demanded  explanation, — and  ptobably  ten 
dered  advice, — ^and  have  sent  a  squadron  into  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  Although  himself  a  fugitive, 
like  Tiberius,  from  his  capital,  and  from  all  the 
haunts  of  men,  he  seems  reluctant  to  provoke  a 
bombardment.  Mazza,  the  ojQTending  Minister 
of  Police,  was  dismissed,  and  the  crisis  was 
supposed  to  have  ceased.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  other  ministers  were  dismissed  willi  him,  the 
remonstrants  are  still  dissatisfied,  and  ftirther 
toncessions  must  be  made.  Meanwhile,  a 
preteiider  and  a  patriot  avail   themselves  of 


the    situation,  —  so    favourable   dther    to  a 
usuxp&tion  or  an  insuzgence.      Prince  LucieA 
Murat  proclaims  his  readiness  to  mount  the 
throne  of  his  father, — and  indeed  of  AU  Italy, 
whenever    called    upon, — and    Mazzini,   ever 
thinking  of  his  country  while  others  think  of 
themselves,  calls  upon  the  yt>ung  men  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  strike  for  the  old  faith,  '*  God 
and  the  People!  Italy,  One  and  Independent!* 
Manin,  the  hero  of  ttie  Tenetiaii  stm^le,  with 
other  Ulustrious  exiles^  renew  their  dedaiations 
of  adhesion  to  that  holy  cause,— 6ad  promptlj 
repel  the  anrogant  though  patient  ambition  of 
the  Murats.     TTe   have    ourselves  no  desire 
to    see    the    ships    of    England    and   Prance 
engaged  in  chastising  the  contemptible  Bourbon. 
Tyrantsare  ever  best  left  to  the  retribution  of  theit 
own  victims, — and  where  tyranny  is  fl^epicabtt 
as  well  as  cruel,  its  endurance  ai^^  dthc^ 
a  worddessness  or  a  s6lf-restraint  from  whici 
the  interposing  hand  should  dra#  back..    TTc 
deprecate,  moreover,  any  event  that  mijr  givi 
to  Xouis  Napoleon  and  Lord  Palmerstoti  a  pre- 
text for  interference  with  the  future  ggveminenl 
of  any  Italian  State.    Not  till  the  last  exile  btt 
departed  from  our  rfreets  for  th^  clasdc  soil,— 
not  till  the  sighing  of  the  prisoners  beneath  thei^ 
native  sHes  has  cea8ed,^-can   w6  forget  flft 
treach^  which  assassinated  the  Bonia^  fepnbSb 
and  abandoned  Sicily  to  the  mercies  oTilswitl- 
stated  king.     And  till  that  is  forgotten,  VsS^ 
must  be  warned  that  the  foreigner  is  aterce  lea 
her  enemy  when  he  comes  from  the  west  thsdi 
from  the  east 
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JSlenham;   or,    What  came   of  TroMing   ih$ 

JFaters.     A  Story  founded  on  Facts.      By 

E.  Elliott.    London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 

Thi   Brothers    BassetU      By    Jitlu    Coskeb. 

(Parlour Library.)  London:  Hodgson. 
A  Long  Look  Ahntd:  or.  The  First  Stroke  and 
the  Last.  By  the  Author  of  "  Tve  Been 
Thinking."  (Kun  and  Bead  Library.)  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Wb  were  amused,  the  other  day,  by  the  com- 
plaint of  a  trimestrial  contemporarv  that  there 
as  no  other  method  of  getting  at  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  novd  than  that  of  reading  it-— 
a  complaint  more  ingenuous  than  edifying,  and 
too  significant,  we  fear,  of  the  habits  of  critics. 
A  shrewd  and  just  guess  at  the  character  of  the 
novel  may,  however,  be  made  frt>m  the  first  and 
outside  glance.  The  three-volumed  pile  that 
issues,  at  the  price  of  thirty-one  shillmgd  and 
8ixpence,;fix)m  the  counter  of  some  west-eiid  pub- 
lisher, is  pretty  sure  to  be  written  for,  if  not  in, 
the  world  of  fashion  and  of  wealth ;  one  of  whose 
points  oi  revolution — ^if  the*  punning  paradol 


may  be  forgiven — ^is  the  circulaKng  Ijfefsrf. 
It  18  so  rarely  that  an  adventmx>U8  atxthor,  sUPi 
still  more  adventurous  publisher^  can  beibtmd 
bo  break  the  routine  by  coitdnj^  uut  in  t^ 
volumes,  that  the  species  msf  b<)  tegsrded  is 
virtually  non-extaiit.  In  itA  plabe  wis  hstftt 
every  now  and  then,  the  six  or  ten  shilUng  otfe 
volume,  dating  from  ComhiU  or  IftlAomgat^ 
street,  bent  upon  making  its  way  by  ment^  and 
carrying  with  it  an  obvibus  Jpoleihital  otpftliftaJ 
purpose.  The  old  "  religlbus  novel  **  "itW  t«A- 
ally  of  this  ord^lr;  but  the  success  bf  ifeertt 
importations  frx>m  America  BUper$ede8  It  by 
eighteenpenny  Volumes,  set  afloi^  b^  ^dnncmft 
puJffis  from  across  the  Atlantic.  ' 

"  Blenham"  is  a  wbc  ehillfaig  vtJuifle*  tWtlh 
should  like  to  see  aknong  the  eighteen-p^mis^ 
It  is  none  the  less  a  novd  for  bfting  ••  fbrifldrf'tta 
facts'* — ft  supwfiuous  and,  Ve  were  goJngto*«l^, 
but  that  we  suspect  a  lady's  hsiid,  ftiDy  iatooufl*^ 
ment ;  since  a  novel  not  ''  founded  oh  ftwrts** 
more  or  less  specific,  must  be  eitiifer  h  &&+  tafe, 
like  ".TJndine**— a  fable,  like  "  Guffivck^]^-^  » 
flagrant  fitupidity,  wanting  that  air  bfiikiat|k<i 
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^nbabOifi^  and  ronumce  vhich  takes  captive  the 
imaginfttion  mi  &e  d vttpathies.  It  is  very  pos- 
Bible  that  the  *<]iotel"  elemekit  of  ''Bletiham" 
ooaaiits  eschiSLV^y  in  the  penoual  detdlfi 
whiob  fill  np  and  round  off  a  story  in  itself  buf- 
ftciently  bold  and  striking  to  attitust  and  exeits. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  genuine  work  of  a^-^in^ 
flpifed  by  piofbund  oonviction  and  earnest  pur- 
pose ;  but  exei^uted  with  a  natural  and  an  edu** 
eated  talent  for  the  portraiture  of  sooial  life.  Th^ 
ioene  is  laid  in  one  of  Ihoee  old  English  hatailets 
BO  deli^tful  to  visit-^so  intoleiiable  to  abide  in ; 
an  ancient  abbey  yro^p&oty — the  taiOnastery  oon^ 
vetted  into  a  prison,  the  abbot  superseded  by 
an. orthodox  rector,  the  church  "restored"  to 
Buit  the  <M)nv3Qnience  d  worshippers  for  whom  it 
Was  not  built^  a  hraoe  of  squireSy  a  churoh- 
wardeuj  a  linendraper,  and  a  blaoksmith.  This 
last  is  a  Dissebter,  and  becotties  a  churdi^rate 
soiar^,  convulses  the  pari^,  end  finally  con- 
verts his  feUow-paxishiousrs  to  the  voluntary 
piinciplek  But  the  blacksmith  is  rather  the 
agent  than  the  author  of  this  mischief.  The 
hero  of  th^  tale  is  a  young  lawyer  of  the  ne%h^ 
bouring  I{or]iton<--niuoh  given  to  the  Greek 
Testament  and  to  anti-State-Chuiuh  lecturing. 
Sy  this  time  the  reader  will  have  concluded  tlmt 
w  blacksmith  is  a  vulgar  f^atio,  the  lawyer 
either  a  **  prig"  or  a  pedant*  Not  so,  however. 
Thomas  Doughty  is  a  peisonage  whose  character 
lor  simple  manliness  parallels  that  of  the  early 
Friends.  Holmesdale  is  a  thorough  gentile- 
maUi  He  is  fitted  with  a  heroine  from 
the  fhmily  of  the  rector^- the  strong  but 
sweet-minded  Clara  Bentham.  Other  loves, 
and  a  background  mystery^— originating  in  an 
act  of  submission  to  eoelesiastioid  law>  at  the 
cost  of  half  a  lifetime  of  dissimulation  and  sor- 
xow-M)heck  the  progress  of  the  stoiy;^  of  which 
it  is  an  important,  tiiough  possibly  undesigned, 
object  to  ^chibit  the  painfhl  moral  problems, 
and  household  difficulties^  to  which  intellectual 
differences  must  inevitabty  ^ve  rise,  under  the 
aocial  tyranny  of  that  organisation  of  metaphy- 
Bioal  Msehgod)  a  Stat6  -  Church.  It  is  not 
likely  that  a  writer  adec^uate  to  the  production 
of  ^'Blenham"  will  refram  from  fiirtiier  efforts 
of  ^e  same  kind ;  but  we  hope  that  she  will 
adopt  a  less  unusual  vehicle,  and  break  the  bond 
age  «f  adhesion  to  too  literal  feet  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  woman  of  culture  to  "  o'erstep  the  modesty 
of  nature"  in  depicting  the  mental  condition  of 
our  rural  communities. 

^  "  The  Brothecs  Basseti"  is  a  new  novel  of  a 
right  wekome  sort.  In  the  form  and  at  the 
price  of  a  cheap  reprint,  we  have  here  one  of 
the  best  productions  of  Hiss  Comer's  graoeftii 
and  ooimated  pen.  She  indulges  far  beyond 
onr  liking  iu  Uie  use  of  coincidence,  but  does 
not  descend  to  the  melo-diumatic.  Her  **  start- 
ling sLtuations"  axe  evidentlv  designed  to  cBinj 
on.  her  story,  not  to  supply  emotion.  The 
oaturahieBs  of  her  character^^the  virtues  of 
tmep  th«  villanies  of  aaother^  and  the  foUies  of, 


a  tiurd — suffice  to  keep  us  interested  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last  in  their  Severed  destinies. 
It  would  be  worse  iiian  superfluous  to  illnstmte 
by  abstmct  or  eitract  a  book  that  can  be  thuft 
commended. 

A.  8.  Hoe,  in  the  *'Long  Look  Ahead,**  presents 
us  with  a  state  of  society  widely  differing  from 
that  exhibited  in  "Blenham,'*  mA  abuses  i» 
the  length  of  debauch  that  license  of  oeintideaee 
which  we  remark  in  the  "  Btothttfe  Basset"  A 
few  fiumerS)  merchants,  tibd  ministeiv  of  a  ne^ 
England  state  are  made  actors  in  a  play  of  inei^ 
dent  that  would  enrapture  the  gods  of  a  minor 
theatre.  Everything  falls  out  to  forward  the 
booby  love  of  a  lout  who  has  no  enemy  but  hi4 
own  bashfulness,  and  whose  mistress  suffers  all 
but  starvation  and  abduction  because  he — ^a 
democratic  American,  and  landowner,  forsooth  I 
•^has  not  courage  to  address  his  social  superion 
Miraculous  interpositions  are  very  well  som^^ 
times,— ^Ven  in  a  settlement  where  people  buili 
one  another's  houses  out  of  pure  good  nature  j— «• 
but  we  have  no  patience  with  a  hero  Who  ili 
never  guilty  of  an  error  or  a  fault,  yet  requires 
a  series  of  ste^  surprises  to  get  him  married^ 
For  those  who  like  "action,"  however,  hei«  it 
is  in  abimdance'— and  those  who  prefer  *^  cha- 
racter," may  find  amiahle  yottng  ladies,  bene^ 
vcAent  old  gentiemen,  viUains  repentant,  sttiA 
villains  obdurate* 


Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  BuO&r.  Edited  by 
BoBSBx  BEX.L.  Yol.  L  London:  J.  W. 
Parker.     1855. 

HvDXBEAS  is  one  of  those  few  productions 
which  a  reader  never  takes  in  hand  vrithout 
making  new  discoveries.  We  read  it  rapidly, 
cursorily,  and  at  odd  moments,  when  inclined  for 
a  little  mental  recreation  and  frolic;  and  we 
peruse  it  attentively  and  cawftdly  when  we 
would  recal  the  absurd  and  ridicidous  aspect 
Which  the  enemies  of  the  Puritans  chose  to 
attach  to  Ihem  in  the  days  of  the  Bestoration. 
The  book  is  a  mine  of  fun  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  inft)rmation  in  the  other ;  and  take  it  in 
hand  when  we  win,  or  for  what  purpose  we  wiU, 
it  is  sure  to  beguile  us  of  more  time  than  we 
intended  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  wit  and  broad 
humour  of  Butier  is  in  fact  irresi^ble  even  at 
this  time  of  day,  and  both  are  combined  with  so 
much  knowieii^e  and  such  a  grotesque  kind  of 
originality,  that  we  cannot  choose  but  to  be 
entertauied.  TMs  annotated  edition  is  by  far  the 
best  yet  published  in  a  popular  form,  and  will 
enable  the  people  to  read  the  work  with  more 
pleasure,  because  with  a  better  understanding, 
tiian  they  have  hitherto  done.  The  life  of  the 
Poet  prefixed  to  the  work  Ib  as  complete  as  it  can 
be  made,  and  it  exhibits  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  neglect  of  genius  by  those  who  most  en^ 
joyed  and  profited  by  its  labours. 
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Broken  Bread,    Short  C^mmenU  for  Family  Uee. 

By  the  Bev.  Capei.  MIoltneux,  B-A.   London : 

Partridge  ao^  Oakoy.  1866< 
This  aao^lo  of  '<  Broken  Broad ''  crtrikee  ns  as 
little  more  than  a  very  6mall  and  exceedingly 
stale  loaf  broken  np  into  fifty  little  morsela 
almost  of  imperceptible  size,  and  each  of  infini- 
tesimal Talijie.  Pirobahly  th^re  is  some  noniisb- 
ment  in  tib.eiD,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  *<  lambs," 
the  **  babes  of  the  family^"  towards  whose  growth 
they  are  professedly  intended  to  administer,  we 
hope  there  may  be.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  ^dence  of  the  thinking  fisu^nlty,  or  even  of 
that  faonity,  whieh  is  so  common  among  the 
relirgious  teachers  of  the  day,  of  representing  old 
bnt  wholesome  truths  under  a  new  and  attract 
tlve  aspect.  The  task  which  Mr.  JkLolyneox  hae 
hare  sa  feebly  attempted  has  been .  snooessfbUy 
accomplished  by  hundreds  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  we  question,  although  he  seems  to  be 
troubled  by  no  doubts  upon  the  matter,  whether 
thare  be  mj  further  demand  fssc  auoh  palpable 
plaiitodes,  pious  though  they  be,  as  he  has  here 
stnmg'  together.  The  minister  of  a  fashionable 
chftpel  certainly  has  it  in  his  power  to  palm  off 
a  worthless  book  among  an  unthinking  and 
wealthy  congregation ;  and  this  eort  of  trade  is 
now  puehed  to  its  utmost  extent, — ^but  it  is  not 
a  creditable  trade,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  end  of  it. 


Th  LaH  of  the  Ckars,  or  iheJDoom  of  Nicholas.  By 
W.  R.  Bkahe.  London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
1855. 
Mft.  BiUKE,  whose  ayntax  is  a  little  loose,  is 
evidently  a  young  writer  who  has  been  moved 
to  this,  expression  of  his  feeling  by  a  ono-sided 
vi^w  of  the  house  of  Romanoff.  He  possesses 
considerable  imaginative  power,  which,  however, 
is  not  controlled  by  good  taste,  and  he  has  a 
talent  for  vigorous  and  poetical  expression,  which 
here  is  in  great  part  thrown  away.  In  truth, 
the  author  of  this  odd  sort  of  Romance,  of  which, 
we  take  it,  Beck&rd's  "  Vathek"  was  the  model, 
has  committed  two  grand  blunders.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  nonsense  to  judge  Nicholas  from  our 
own  standards  of  morality  and  civilisation.  The 
Czars  are  five  hundred  years  behind  the  modem 
march  of  both — and  if  we  go  as  far  back  as  that, 
we  shall  find  men  as  mordly  monstrous  among 
our  forefathers.  Nicholas  was  a  great  man,  not- 
withstanding Md  barbarity,  his  want  of  magna- 
nimity, and  other  drawbacks ;  and  history  will 
award  him  the  respect  due  to  his  real  merits. 
In  the  second  place,  it  shows  a  mongrel  spirit 
to  damn  a  dead  foe  to  unimaginable  torments. 
When  a  man  is  dead,  judge  his  past  actions  as 
mu(^h  as  you  like — ^in  the  nil  nie%  verum,  instead 
of  the  nH  ni$i  b<mun  spirit  if  you  choose ;  but  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  generous,  and  manly,  and 
English,  don't  glut  your  hatred  ui>on  a  helpless 
carcass,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  piling  up  perdi- 
tion on  a  defenceless  antagonist. 


BaMareiff;  or^  the  FmnUif:  iksOomUMilii^mi 
Brobahon.  ByJoHNHiiBBis,  D.>I).  London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey.  18d5. 
The  title  of  this  very  able  vduma  giFW  us  bu^ 
an  inadequate  idea  of  ita  contents,  whieh  m 
astonishingly  rich,  pithy  and  varied*  The  wA 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  though  wb  see  iMixieed 
for  the  division,  and  suspect  that  it  was-anjato- 
thought  adopted  to  break  in  eome  degvee  ths 
heaviness  of  a  dissertation  whi^h,  wiih  all  iU 
variety  and  practicality^  is  a  h^ila  too  pCD&nnd 
and  metaphysical  for  populav  xaadii^.;  The  first 
part  is  devoted  to  the  lawa  or  n^ethod  M  tbi 
domestic  constitution;  the  second,  i^icates  tks 
conditions  and  changes  through  wbiA  ii»  par 
triarchal  community  m^  hc^e  passed,  in  the 
course  of  its  probation^ury  history;  ..^  thirl 
states  the  reason  boUi  of  the  •  mieuwd.  and  the 
history;  and  the  fourth  .''justifies  tbd  ivfl99  ^ 
Ood  to  man/'  by  exhibiting  Hia  powa^»  visdoa* 
goodness,  holiness,  mercy,  aad  long^attfibriDg^ia 
connexion  with  the  patriarchal  insfitutioftu  Te 
have  not  space  at  command,  to  wan:$Bt  ear 
attempting  even  an  outline  of  the  writer'ae^fo- 
ment,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  oonseeo^ 
notwithfitanding  an  affected  kind  ot  unobrioas* 
ness  in  the  style  which  might  have  h^f^adTiK' 
tageously  dispensed  with*  But  the  book  is  M 
of  good  things,  soma  auperfioial  enoui^  and 
some  which  He  far  beneath  the  sur&oe..  U 
treats  of  the  family  illation  in  all  ita  phases^ 
formative,  social,  individual^  and  legislmive- 
and  in  all  its  infineneea,  experimental,  eikkotio&d, 
and  educattional ;  and  it  treats  of  a  midtitade  of 
things  besides,  connected  with  the  ineritabla 
history  of  human  aaaociatiooa  and  eympathin, 
in  a  practical  manner,  and  theref oi«' abooAds  ia 
efficient  teaching  on  subjeote  that  must  et«r  be 
of  paramount  and  general  importance.  Thiu, 
for  instance,  concerning  the  numerical  piopor* 
tion  of  the  sexes,  the  writer  aafs: — 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  sexes  will  be  foancl  to 
be  numerically  related.  For  it  is  only  in  this  way  tint 
the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  claian  of  4ha  aeM 
can  be  equally  respected.  ConBeqoantly,  the  paioe^ 
happiness,  and  well-being  of  t^e  husUMid  and  irife  cm 
only  be  thus  secured.  Accordingly,  not  only  wertMs 
man  and  one  woman  created  at  first  for  each  ether, 
but  the  same  numerical  proportion  has  been  jnaintanffd 
substantially  ever  since.  No  science  has  yet-  traced  lbs 
laws  by  which  this  result  is  atuined.  v  *  •  This  naa^ 
rical  relation  of  the  sexes,  then,  is  as  much  an  iadifitw" 
of  the  Divine  will  respecting  the  proportion  ia  wbic^ 
they  are  to  be  united  in  marriage,  as  the  difiiBct  eeo- 
tititution  of  each  is  that  they  are  to  be  oaited  al  aU* 

We  accept  both  the  reasoning  and  the  cob* 
dnsion,  and  yet  both  might  him  heefn  made 
stronger.  A  polygamist — a  Koanooi,  te  in- 
stance— ^might  dispute  both  with  a  shoir«rf  wfr 
son.  Is  it  a  fact  (he  might  aak)  HuA  tha 
numerical  proportions  of  the  sexes  ate  soteten* 
tially  the  same  ?  If  so,  how  do  yon  aoooont 
for  the  destruction  of  female  infants  among  t^ 
Chinese,  and  among  some  of  the  haiharoQs 
Indian  tribes,  who  are  yet  noTer  iarvant  M 
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miHB'}  '  And  altlvbngli'oiif  own  Btatistica  show 
that  fmr$  maleB  are  bam  than  females,  do  we 
not  know  that  by  the  time  both  have  reached  a 
manriageaAile-agie  the  females  are  hnmensely  in 
esoesa^F'  miarcm  Tamery  in  his '' Sacred  History 
of  the  World/'  recognises  this  dilemma,  and  he' 
deals  with  it  in  a  way  which  may  seem  singular^ 
bat  'Whieh  plainly  pcnnts  to  the  truth.  There 
i%  he  «^ggeBtB,-a  mission  to  be  executed  in  be- 
half of  humanity  which  parents  cannot  or  do 
not  perf(Mem,  and  which  the  cares,  anxieties,  and 
aftiotioM  of  paternity  pserent  them  from  per- 
fovteiig.  ^  The*  duties  of  this  mission  would 
never 'be  performed  by  single  men,  who  are 
nnftt  iot  t»MD,  orwouLd  not  regard  Ihem  as 
duties;' but' tbtty  are  vdhintarUyundertaken  by 
siligle  Wfteen^  wh^,  hMng  lost  the  bloom  of 
youlh>  feseirt'  to  them  naturally,  and  indulge 
natufalafiisetions  in  Uieir  exercise.  What  these 
diaAies  aid,  thofie.  of  us  who  have  had  the  ad- 
-vat&ti^  of  unmamed  sisters,  maiden  aunts,  and 
kind  and  gentle  nurses  in  times  of  affliction 
knew  w^  enough-^-and  we  at  least  are  thankful 
for  ttneaekind  and  generous  offices  which  no 
huatilng  wife,  with  a  family  of  her  own  to 
attend  to,  eouM  have  fulfilled  in  our  behalf. 

From  KHse  beautiM  and  eloquent  remarks  on 
the  management  and  education  of  in&nts,  we 
mhtft  quote  the  following  passage  s — 

Hie  fma^naiUm  Is  as  Anch  a  part  and  power  of  the 
hndUHl  eopstitntkm-aa  the  appetite,  and  equally  reqoiring 
tobengaUudaodflBd.  Cbildran  are  little  Orientals, 
aacli  with  aa  Aladdin's  lamp  and  Arabian  Nighis  of  bis 
own.  Nor  ahoold  the  former  be  exunguished  nor  the 
latter  shortened,  except  by  the  slow  dawning  and  pro- 
BT^as  of  knowledge.  Children  personify  everythini;. 
Evary  aaeno  w  dramatised;  and  they  will  address  and 
repi^  to  tbamselves^  rather  than  that  the  drama  should 
be  incomplete.  While  their  elders  are  only  listening  to 
a  tale,  they  are  acting  in  it.  A  good  stonr  or  pictnre- 
book  is  more  to  an  imaginative  child  than  the  discovery 
of  Attviea  to  Columbus.  On  turning  over  every  page, 
be  stands  looking  **  frvm  a  peak  in  Darien."  Nature 
makes  him  free  of  the  region  of  romance;  but,  according 
to  our  utilitarian  notions,  Nature  is  wrong,  and  one  of 
the'fittt  oiBces  of  education  is  to  lay  this  whole  region 
vnder  imenNct  The  child's  head,  forsooth,  must  take 
praBcdenne  of  his  heut.  The  rainbow  must  be  ex- 
planied*  No  sooner  is  be  caught  ei\joyinff,  than  he  is 
reqttired  to  roAeot.  He  must  stop  eating  that  his  bread 
must  ha  analysed  and  expounded.  Nature  has  de- 
dgnedlf  l»st  a  fihn  over  liis  eves,  by  which  evervthing 
la  elMlied  wtth  a  noetic  halo;  but  he  must  needs  be  led, 
as  eailjr  aa  poesibla,  to  the  tree  of  knowledge^his 
pareott  oftea  the  serpents  of  ^e  tree—that  he  may 
knom  that  be  is  naked.  If  religion  holds  the  saActum 
sfSRctomss  of  the  human  temple,  imagination  in  child- 
hood ocoapies' its  outer  ooarts;  but  it  seems  to  be  thought, 
judging  from  prerailing  usages,  the  sooner  the  altars 
«re  ovectoraed,  or  tumed  into  the  **  tables  of  the  money- 
chang^'  the.  better. 

Thia  is  lamentably  true,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
flo  powerfol  a  ehampion  lifting  up  bis  voice 
agauHt  the  inteUeotual  child-muider  of  which 
the  ^|««vaiiiiig  usages''  above  sdluded  to  are 
the  aaaae.  Oar  readers  know  our  sentiments  ou 
this  subjeet,  and  we  need  not  repeat  them  here. 
But  let  «a  quote' another  word  of  wisdom  on  an 
anakgotts  topia  :-^ 


The  emotional  nature  oTIittJ^  children  is  never  stimu'- 
lated  without  injury.  All  the^  ask  is  play- room,  and 
the  removal  of  everything  painftiL  Before  they  begin 
the  phiy  with  the  external  world,  the  world  plays  with 
(hem;  or,  rather,  it  plavs  on  them  a  perpetual  stream 
of  impressions  of  whicn  they  are  little  more  than  the 
delighted  recipients.  And  even  when  they  begin  to 
seleos  and  employ  objects,  they  are  embarrassed  with 
their  riches.  Yet,  it  is  at  this  moment  wheri  their  little 
hands  are  already  full  of  flowers,  that  the  inconsiderate 
parent  attempu  to  flU  their  arms  also.  Nature  dilutee 
her  oxygen,  but  be  would  fain  administer  it  to  them 
pure,  and  even  **Bbove  proof."  Mere  activity  surrounds 
them  wiih  a  heaven  of  sunny  cheerfulness,  in  which  the 
affections  quietly  unfold  and  grow;  but  he  must  needs 
employ  a  burning-glass.  Few  children  are  more  to  ha 
pitied  than  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  jading  in* 
fluence  o(  a  constant  succession  of  sights  and  to>SL 
Pleasures  force  and  forestall  their  nature;  and  by  irri- 
tating and  exhausting  their  emotions,  shorten  the 
season  of  their  youth.  The  Nil  admrari  is  the  aatantl 
result. 

Again— on  the  subject  of  Precocity : — 

Parents  need  especially  to  be  reminded  that  the  pre* 
mature  development  of  any  one  part  (say  of  the  iniel** 
lectual)  is  sure  to  involve  the  injury  of  the  whole. 
Nature  offers  no  prize  for  the  best  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— How  nmy  the  mind  of  the  child  be  most  early 
and  rapidly  developed?  On  the  contrary,  it  reserves 
pains  and  penalties  for  the  outrage.  Intellectual  pre-^ 
cocity  is  commonly  only  *'  another  name  lisr  eerebni 
disease."  In  some  instances  it  leads,  by  a  physiologioftl 
necessity,  to  precocity  in  vice.  Rousseau  affirmed  it  to 
be  one  of  the  arts  of  education  to  know  **  how  to  lose 
time."  And  in  proportion  as  the  stimulating  influences 
supplied  by  material  civilisation  multiply,  the  art  of 
'*  postponed  excitement "  beoomes  at  oaee  more  diffieuit 
and  more  Important  Let  the  heart  be  occupied  and  the 
emotions  trained;  but  care  should  be  exercised,  lest  by 
taxing  and  expending  the  mental  forces  too  early  in 
life,  the  whole  remainder  should  be  a  history  of  sterility 
and  exhaustion* 

We  might  multiply  such  precepts  as  the  above 
to  almost  any  amount,  but  in  so  doing  should 
afiEbrd  the  reader  but  a  one-sided  idea  of  the 
present  work.  The  author's  object — and  it  is 
certainly  accomplished  with  considerable  com- 
pleteness and  no  less  skill — ^is  to  set  forth  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  patriarchal  institu- 
tion. In  the  infancy  of  the  world  the  authority 
of  the  patriarch,  or  head  of  the  family,  was  the 
governing  authority ;  yet  it  was  desigaed  not 
merely  for  the  welfare  of  the  individu^  family, 
but  to  evolve,  in  course  of  time,  a  model  for  the 
government  of  society  at  huge.  The  fEomly  in 
subjection  to  the  patiiarch  was  but  a  rdiearaal 
of  a  people  in  subjection  to  their  sovereign. 
The  relations  of  a  family  to  their  head  are  na- 
turally and  justly  those  of  a  people  to  their 
chief  ruler — and  all  legislation  iLat  is  not  based 
on  such  relation  is  a  departure  from  the  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice  for  the  attainment  of 
selfish  ends.  The  author,  however,  deals  with 
this  great  question  only  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  and  declines  to  deduce  any  political  doo- 
trines  j&om  the  principles  he  has  laid  down — 
leaving  the  reader  to  do  that  for  himself,  if  he 
choose.  We  commend  his  work  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  and  especially  to  those  in  the  habit 
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0f  recognisiDg'  ft  BiTine  diredtibfl  hi  the  diqK^al 
of  the  destimes  o^  mankind. 


A  TWt  to  the  VmuMi  ofPMnumt  By  Edwabd 
Baikes.  London :  Longmans.  1646.  ("*rra- 
¥61161*8  Library.^*) 
Iv  the  ftutiuuu  of  last  year  ttr.  fiaineai  witih  hia 
wife,  made  the  tour  ^  Switaerland,  aiid  having 
erowi^d  the  Qrtat  St.  Bernard,  turned  off  to  tiait 
the  valleys  of  the  Vaudois.  He  saw  snccessitely 
the  scenes  of  their  persecutions  and  bufferings, 
and  of  their  heroic  valour^  devotion>  and  triumph* 
He  lived  for  a  time  among  their  simple  desoeiH 
dantd,  and  heard  from  their  Own  lips  the  recital 
of  hrave  deeds  on  the  identical  spots  which  their 
memory  has  rendered  sacred.  His  narrative, 
though  written  in  a  style  which  it  appears  to 
OB  wouM  have  suited  better  the  readers  of  the 
**  Evangelical  Magazine"  than  those  of  the  "Tra- 
veller's Library/^  is  fuU  of  interesting  matter; 
and,  as  it  affords  a  somewhat  minute,  and  no 
dooht  acourate  picture  of  society  among  the 
WaULeniBes  at  the  present  moment,  tdll  no  doubt 
meet  with  an  extensive  welcome.  We  must 
quote  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  de- 
Boendants  of  the  men  who  found  a  Mend  in 
Cromwell  :»-^ 

It  Bnj  be  taid  wHli  tratb  thatcrime,  or  offliiiee  a^arast 
Ifae  laws,  is  soarcel/  known  amoag  tha  Vaadois.  Soma 
taint  of  iireligieo  or  iauDoralitj-  ia  said  to  hare  been  left 
by  the  French,  who  for  several  ymn  were  masters  of  the 
valleji;  bat  this  has  been  lemoved,  and  mj  impnseioa 
b  that  a  more  motal  commanity  is  aearoal^  lo  be  foand 
In  Soiopai  Intelligeat,  kind,  indnstriona,  tempenti^ 
virtnons,  and  loyal,  ihey  adorn  their  religiooa  profeesiont 
aod  give  no  handle  to  thoee  who,  haTing  so  deeply  in- 
jured them,  would  tain  excase  themsalTes  by  oaUmnK 
ating  their  ytetims. 

Mr*  Baines  coiicludas  his  nairative  with  Im  iiir* 
^ment  agaiiut  lUnnaa  CathoUoiam  derived  from 
the  Pi^  iieatneni  of  the  Waidenaas.  Thua: 
€athdlica,  ashamed  of  the  hideeas  maaaaerea  (of 
this  unofiendilig  people,  no  bnger  attempt  to 
justifir  them.  But  tiiie  massacres  were  perpe*- 
^tntea  on  the  authority  of  f  apal  Bulls.  There* 
tee  tlM  Pope  waa  in  error.  But  if  the  Pope  and 
the  GhuToh  erred*  they  oannot  he  infidlible.  And 
if  they  vf  not  infiOHUe,  the  whole  ftbrio  of  the 
JPcpacf  tuinUea  into  min.    The  logio  ia  ind)#^ 


m$  Lm  tf  Ntamt4  and  JfMm  a$  t^eHed  ky 
DMtmiaw*  BjlMomLaifik  London:  W^ 
and  P.  G.  Caah.  1855. 
Thr  workv  we  prenime,  eshibits  the  fltvongeat 
tttsy  of  argumenta  which  the  Peace  Party  have 
to  addooe  agaiiDat  war  in  any  Aaifm  and  under 
•any  ciiomnatanoea»  The  waiter  begins  hy  n 
eavefnl  and  thoroiigh  aifting  of  the  question  of 
4he  inviolafaalitf  of  hnman  life  $  and  it  appears 
to  ua  that  he  eueceeda  better  in  his  atteaft  to 
I^OKm  both  thn  impnlitqr  aod  impiely  id  cn^^ital 


puiahment^  tim  m  abewing  A4  lAfiadUh 
oonnezxni  whidh  he  afflnna  to  anal  totwsea 
oatntal  ptmishment  and  wat^    We  do  Ml  «i 
why,  having  abdidbad  the  yiniahwiit  tt  tel 
from  out  faitttinaL  eode^  wb  ihoald  £)r  M 
reaton  tamely  aahoMi  to  iniMOn  And  tha  innlti 
of  a  fioteign  foe^-^-nor  in  it  deartaasduittia 
appeal  made  bo  te^nenHy  by  tha  wiitar  to  M 
Divine  kw>  reaHy  halpa  hioa  to  tiis  astoMJA^ 
ment  af  any  anoh  prinn^le.     Bia  aobdadafli 
are  aonnd  enou^  to  thoee  -whn  caa  alauttbi 
truth  and  mBenabieneea  of  hia  ftemm,  whid^ 
am  ail  drawn  ftom  tha  craod  of  the  un-eM^ 
batant<    Bait  tiie  Bxvino  law>  as  fllustnfted  bj 
the  IbotB  af  Bible  hiatditf,  doaa^eonnletiaMe  wu, 
and  Divine  juatEoepttta  the  awoid  into  tha  inod 
of  the  avenger  of^  blood,  whether  :tha  areq^tr 
be  an  individaAl  or  a  naiioli.     What  Mr.  M 
suooeeda  better  in  showing,  aae  tiia  miaBtiasaaii 
ruinous  ebtpenaea  6f '  wars^theiT  iijestiioe,  isii< 
mndi  as  theii^  penaitiea  fid!  upon  the  iaaiMB^ 
and  not  upon  the  gniltyw*40id  the  derfmbliaeli 
of  putting^anandlothemfor  tha  aah*«f  nsa* 
hmd  at  large.    Eor  the  agewaea  by  whkli  dui 
ia  to  be  faiought  about,  he  loete  ehieAy  totk 
spread  of  reiyena  prinoiphi^  Mto»  tha  pngtwt-of 
commaroe^  aeisnoe,  and  art^'H^  intemalAatea 
of  Statee^to  arintiation  troatfae  «  and  t»  ye* 
nodical  oongreaaaa  of  nafiona.    ByalLMfeinhl 
those  agenciea  oome  into  €|)eRitinn  aa  aisatf 
poasibb,  and  work  aa  pewAaUy  na  psojWn  m 
Mnging  about  the  nniverad  peaiie  whidk  sB 

ryd  men  ao  ardeMiy  deaidehite.  Kevathejol 
the  Russian  bear  taea  to  lav  hia  paw  apai 
our  Snnday'a  dinner,  we  shaU  e^Mve  ^  a 
defenoe  of  the  beef  and  pUddii^^*  and  pat  ias 
*<  £Ker"  that  ivill  aefid  Inm  gxawlitig  to  bisdai 
— 4f  We  oan  do  it. 


AaoOecUam  ^  £mms  4miM  a  TIkiHf  Ymi 

Itmiam.   By  a  Qerman  IJeblenttn.  Baml 

bnd  Ttandated,  iriiJl  the  Aatiior*a  afiffi:ti0a 

by  LifloxLua  WBAaAZC    (CenaWbh'a  ''lb- 

eellany  of  Foreign  litorataM,"  IhL  W^ 

fidinhuigh:  GoaeittUieatftdCcjU        - 

TnxsA  ''Becollections''  have  all  li^  l&gatt^ 

of  a  JE'rench  book  of  travnt^.wi^hgiil^.^  F^ 

daion  whieh  uaaaUy  ehogSNgtaniiwa  ikfiarnia 

The  taanaktar  vonehee  ftt  the  soIImb^  mi  tki 

aiuthor  ft>r  h»  ttittemenfte;  htti  Ht  imid  ten 

been  more  satis&ctox^  if'^'B^d^teed  |(^ 

milted  to  know  who  is  ^  dsujix^jmm  n^ 

man  that  for  the  lifatuae  of  A  goummtinndaA 

among  a  peofdo  of -irbSm  ha  Inn  awamiy^ 

creditable  cireumatanee  to  t^MiB^  ttA  ydaX^^ 

th6  dates  of  his  expertenoea.   'Sit '^•f^fcaoc 

in  Buss"  was  the  sights  at  Pokudlgflr,  of  «  niS- 

tary  flogging)  boniBwith.«  Bntijnlaaioii  mif 

foot  astobeaum^aidketthi^tiinalkabafbataa 

It  is  not  enough  Itet'  tha  teaovd  wngg&t»^ 

ez61imuction**-^in    a    leivteiitiotBa   paiagupt** 

''What  a  docile  animal  ia  aiiiar^4*lM  it il» 

reminda  the  wzUer  that,  "  Qn  i 


tme  of  ttiMB  MbndMV  of  Ub  oountry  was  mada 
to  itm  the  guaaiU/btf  and,  aftet  two  or  three  days' 
flogglML  was  forced^  with  laoented  back  and 
ohattemig  leafe,  to  say,  idMa  at  deatii's  door» 
*  8lv  Ooloiiel)  i  thank  ysu  for  the  monuftd 
nmriAhttmit  V  "  And  this  ^ouSapkngy  immstiio* 
dieal  tftylsr  pt'Ondls  thnnzghoat  the  book ;  the 
dirrisioa  iiitti  chapters  senring  the  oontcmetioe  of 
the  Tead«r,  hut  very  little  lestsahung  the  writer. 
He  has  thus  ptbdnoed  an  eminently  interesting 
Isdbky  trtth  tiiinscesBaiy  disregsM  of  its  perma^ 
teent  oatibioiit  J,— except  as  a  ^toof  that  Germany 
is  still  essentially  and  ineofrigihiy  aati-Bossian* 
Its  i«lite  in  this  latter  aq»ct  is  inereased  by 
the^Msnl  ffttsntien  whioh  the  writer  bestows 
dn  tne  Oermiin  pnmnoBB  of  Rassisy  and  his 
nevdations  Of  the  estimate  ib  which  the  miUtaty 
|kSliiotis&i  of  ihe  Bussiana  is  there  held.  Bie 
tinted  livonk  just  piBTicnis  to.  the  nqpttire  be- 
twesn  Alsstander  end  lfap<rieen.  He  fband 
bbsstis^  OB  etreiy  tongue,  and  teiror  on  every 
cheek.  Hie  people  lov«d  their  Emperor,  and 
re^onded  with  generoos  coatributionB  of  mem 
and  ttoney  U>  his  appeals.  Bat  **  ttoae  was  no 
fipartHdis  to  be  fonnd."  The  militia  pre-> 
Aed'^  a'vjgid  inaettvity,  and  the  peasants  fled, 
When  Maodooald  advanced  in  Ooorland,  and 
threatened  Livotiia.  Only  onoe  was  a  sally 
frsm  Riga  ventlired.  The  Cossaoks  spent  their 
tooMge  ^  4fae  peofile  tiiey  oome  to  praleot^  or 
en  s&taigr  sentinels,  whom  they  ensnared  by 
tin  JoMa/  Th»  ory  of  '« Fnntinsi,"  raised  in 
Am,  was  siiffioMnt  to  effect  a  wild  flight  of 
fliiUtiaBMRi  and'  villagetB*  If  thn  Government 
Widjy  intsoded  to  Im  on  the  ^emy  (which 
%at aothordenies and  iidisiiks)»  that  intention 
^OB  carried  out  by  ike  nnfeigned  fears 
of  the  people.  Livonia  was  saved  by  the 
desertion  of  the  Fmssian  general;  bnt  Biga 
was  not  pennitted  altoge&er  to  escape  the 
ibte  of  Hoscdw,  tO'  wh^  it  had  beoi  pre- 
isstinttd.  The  town  was  not  even  besi^jed,  and 
wae  deliinded  by  on  Engiieh  fleet,  Whose  admiral 
ded^Ured  idtadself  able  to  defend  the  snbnrbs  by 
his  ^rcckete.  Bnt  the  Govwnor^  Count  Bssen, 
had  determined  on  Oivaoriflee;  andthns  it  was 
$60onipUflML:*M 

One  e^^Dttliig  I  weohBd  ^th  a  inend  whcsB  parents 
ntsa  ita'Chs'FatAiit^  iMe'ftr  fiKMi  Mie  OertiodB  Atuoh, 
to  yhr  thtm  k  viittk  idtote  fee  iansr  towiKgatt  we 
pokkted  h  nofr  pfodpaiatioB.  Jim^  stopned  to  rend  it. 
Ifcgtaied  that  a  leport  had  been  spread  that  the  sabarbs 
would  be  bai^t  down,  but  flie  inhabitanti  were  to  ffiye 
no  credit  to  thii  ttittement,  ai  thet^  was  nothing  to  fear 
fteiA  tHs  satiny,  add  they  wlsht  (B|e  to  rest  wMacot 
"  ~"ithsflriOto'bfliV«Us 


_  „,  ^  We  Mitred weihSiiM  be , 

^PSipUtory.  isftnnmlioii,  bat  we  bod  been  preeeded. 

I  itopDed  late  seU  bit  friend'i.  I  found  the  gate  locked, 
nor  couia  li  be  opened  withoot  much  running  to  and  fro. 
I  tberefofe  turned  back  to  piai  the  night  at  my  frfend^s. 
l*he  SaBcyatfee  grrea  by  avfthcHty  of  the  Ooveraer- 
Qcbiial  ftad  ApaHsd  ereiy  sppfsbiOiaetu  InthenMt, 
sfHafelooM  sieoaedne.  I  fitficied  the  whole  of  Mae- 
donsld'a  oorpa  moat  be  ensiged  }n  a  murderous  contest 
with  the  Eusnans  In  our  Greets,  such  a  shouting,  yelling, 
>end]ng,  cracking,  atad  ttnnnlt  iroie  ns  from  our  beds. 
lAltt  WStlisbaiMtig  tedoof»sad%rilldowi ;  wiadow-poaes 


wees  cnnhiag,  sftid  a  «<y  thai  MtetnMl  td  the  veiy . 
marrow  reached  our  rooau  If  Hades  had  sent  out  iU 
spirits,  the  terror  and  confbsion  could  not  have  been 
greater.  All  of  us,  with  our  dressing  ^gowns  over  our 
shirts,  moved  ftom  the  doorrrimultaneonsly,  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  maanve  house-door  fell  at  our 
§m^  si^teftd  to  ingemaU  Vy  haMete»  Qeadarmes 
and  other  peenle^  with  burning  torehes,  and  i^eaming 
pieces  of  wooo,  streamed  in,  shouting,  "  Come  out,  oome 
out,  all  you  who  do  not  want  to  be  burned  !*  and  at  the 
skme  moment  they  hurled  lighted  dumps  of  wood 
through  the  nsMsst  AoCrs.  Two  beds  bhoed  ep  hn^ 
medista^.  From  the  atreet^  s  dsase  saAoathig  smoke, 
pooved  into  the  hooao.  Safety  in  front  was  impossiblok 
We  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  for  fear  we  might  b^ 
separated.  As  the  only  possibiHty  of  escaping  a  flery  death 
was  through  the  garden,  we  hurriedly  picked  up  a  few- 
arUdss  of  ekiSUng,  amd  We  bed  hsrdly  passed  through 
the  beek  door  befon  (he  ilaiiiea  bust  cut  of  the  windows^ 

What  a  soenel  Anmnd  us  piUaia  of  fire  rose  into  the 
air«  A  rope  factory,  at  some  oonnderable  distance  from 
us»  was  already  casting  fhigments  of  burning  tow  into  the 
gardeti.  The  paling  was  new,  lofty,  and  securely  dosed* 
The  fear  of  bettt.bmiied  alive  drove  as  to  work  with  aB 
oer  strengtb»  With  polea  we  mansged  to  tear  desm 
two  of  the  boaid%  and  throng  the  opening  gained  the 
street,  in  which  a  dense  mass  was  poshing  towards  the 
town-gate.  Kowhere  else  was  there  any  refuge.  We 
followed  them.  Barefooted — only  half-covert— their 
arma  burdened  with  children  CT  bondlea->^iHBiids  and  Sto^ 
qnaintanoes  met  eadi  other,  like  a  band  of  frig»tiyes 
whom  the  pursuing  foe  has  devoted  to  death.  I  csrrie4 
two  children,  whose  arms,  Ughtly  dasped  around  my 
neck,  nearly  sufSxatted  me^  while  their  cries  tore  my 
heart. 

The  earth  seemed  caiie  bnge  Ard)rand.  The  feky 
gleakned  with  a  blood-red  hlie  on  the  terrifie4  town,  and 
permitted  it  to  see  what  Was  going  on  without.  V4 
esoBped  fVom  the  hissing  llamei  at  the  peril  of  olir  livea^ 
The  gate  leading  hito  the  town  was  looked;  too  o^  foT 
help  opened  it.  The  hero  of  the  trtiged^  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  opened,  until  he  had  diniissed  irom  his 
fancy  all  his  ten  of  Prussxana  and  Ftandu  Natural^, 
fas  could  not  get  rid  of  theae  apparitiona  till  the  mmi 
had  departed  from  hii  senses.  Hd  and  the  head  of  th^ 
police  had  wrestled  valiantlv  With  the  god  Bacchus  oe 
this  night  of  horror,  and  could  not  cdebrate  their  victory 
over  the  god  of  the  grape  in  a  more  worthy  manner  than 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  rich  town — fbr  so  the  ndned  Mburb 
mi^t  furly  be  termed.  .  .  .  The  estent  of  the  ttisfbr- 
tune  would  have  been  still  greater,  and  hundreds  of  the 
inhabitants  would  have  lost  their  property,  had  not  thC 
outlying  householders  armed  themselves  with  pdes  and 
sticks  ere  the  torches  were  buried  Into  tfarir  houses,  and 
ftnned  a  cordcsi^  through  whidi  they  soffsred  too  liicStt»> 
dhoylo  1 
kflkd. 

The  seqnelofthestory  isaneoEqnisitesataili* 
To  appease  the  townspeople^  who  had  thieatened 
his  l^e,  and  the  Emperor,  who  had  great  pside 
in  Big^  Ooont  Essen  first  pnblished  his  oondi'> 
tional  orders  to  bniu  the  snburiM,  and  then  shot 
three  of  the  men  who  had  asskted  the  pelioe  in 
efecting  ike  eonflagrataon.  Hie  was  hims^ 
ordered  to  Ins  estate. 

Our  snitliSr  proteses  to  have  doeely  ohoei^ed 
(lie  condition  of  the  peasanttr  in  these  Battfe 
Xmvinese,  where  Alszander  aheMdied  aeiiSdoBi. 
fle  denies  the  tfdleged  hnprevement  <<  Under 
l^e  ecnditions  laid  down,''  he  ntcy^,  ''the  wotd 
*  floaanniission'  is  a  sareasm  on  Mbsrty,'^  If  the 
neijf^boiuuig  proprietors  er  his  enqiloyers  tniit 
hfaisnteiwpe  nmthhoa  towsgea,  or 
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Um  widi  the  fftfek--*ke  is  practically  withmt 
redress :  the  judges  appointed  him  by  the  hew 
being  not  hi«  peers,  bnt  those  of  his  oppressors, 
•r-and  not  his  neighbours,  bat  possibly  at  an  im- 
mease  distance.  Theie  is  nothing  for  hisi  bat 
to  remove  to  ^le  townB,-*<-and  there  he  comes 
under  the  dominion  of  the  police;  besides  being 
so  deeply  enalaved  by  rontine  as  to  resemble,  ac- 
cording to  our  lively  German,  **  the  dog  which* 
baring  been  brought  up  by  a  Ca&olic  and  sold 
to  a  Erotestant,  would  net  touch  meat  on  a 
SMday."  His  average  condition  intiie  capital 
k  described  as  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  our  own 
hrge  towns — it  cannot  be  worse;  but  the 
tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  ofEU>ul  classes. is 
an  element  of  wretehedness  peculiarly  EaasiaiL. 
Even  the  Neapolitan  lassaroni  is  not  Hable,  in 
his  delicious  climate,  to  the  miseries  which  a 
winter  of  eight  months  assists  the  police  of  St. 
Petersburg  to  infliot  We  get  siiUfficiently  fa- 
mUiar  at  a  London  fiie«  or  other  attroetive  exhi« 
hition,  with  the  irritating  goad  and  check  of  the 
tmacheon  — "Move  on"  — "Go  back'*  — but 
death  is  not  usually  the  alternative  of  both,  as 
en  the  &ozen  Neva  :— 

"  You  must  not  pass  r*  slioated  a  gendarme  to  a  Rus- 
rian  who  wished  tQ  cross  to  Vasili  Ostroff,  over  the  re- 
oently  frosen  river;  **  it  is  forbidden  by  «  heavv  penalty 
for  any  oae  to  enmJ'  The  RonSan,  however,  guded  past 
him,  and  reached  the  other  bank  m  safety.  **Backr 
another  polioeman  shonted  to  him — "back!  We  have 
strict  orders  not  to  let  any  one  across  free.*' 

*'  Dbn*t  be  a  fool !  I  have  got  across  hi  safety, — ^let 
die  get  up." 

'* Backl  I  have  told  yoa  I  did  not  let  any  one  oome 
up." 

The  dare-neck  was  driven  bode  by  the  balbert.  He 
did  not  dare  to  venture  on  other  parts  of  the  ice  than 
those  he  had  already  croased,  so  he  returned. 

"  Back !"  the  sentry  on  the  other  side  ginwled  to  him 
from  a  distance.  "No  one  is  allowed  to  cross.  Back 
IhwUy." 

Thus  the  daring  ice-man  ran  the  risk  either  of  walk- 
ihg  up  and  down  the  river,  tiU  orders  came  to  relieve 
hitn,  or  of  drowning.  However,  the  magnet "  na  votka" 
(drink  money)  drew  lum  up. 

The  frmctLonary  designated  by  the  author,  or 
by  his  translator,  indifferently  ''  gendar^le  "  or 
"  policeman  "  is  not  identical  with  the  personage 
known  by  the  one  name  in  Paris  and  by  the 
other  in  London.  He  is  in  one  place  represented 
as  driving  his  drosky,  and  frequently  as  growing 
xiah  en  his  pay— ax^  perquisites  ;>  as  haying  to 
be  fetched  whenever  any  legal  process  is  per* 
fermed ;  as  having  the  soldiery  at  his  call  for 
such  offices  as  we  assign  to  the  constable  exdu- 
siyely;  and  never  SiS  defiling  his  fingers  with 
anything  dirtier  than  a  bribe.  If  a  landlord 
and  his  tenant  have. a  dispute*  the  policeman  is 
appealed  to  for  a  judgment  on  their  agreement, 
and  a  dtstnss  oannot  be  put  in^  or  an  ejectment 
effeeted^  unless  he  is  pi^sent.  When  an  arrest 
is  to  be  made,  he  goes  to  the  spot  in  a  carriage 
dpven  by  a  oozpood,  attended  peihaps  by 
CoBBQcks.  When  a- robbery  has  been  perpe- 
tnatad»  he  is  joalkd  in,  «nd  the  lesloratiaii  td 


the  stolen  goods  negoGiated.  Our  author  will 
have  it  that  the  difference  (no  less  thas  flsvoh 
eighths)  between  the  amount  stolen  and  the 
amount  restored  goes  into  the  pockets  of  tkett 
mediators;  and  certainly,  if  ludf  tbe  eamnt 
stories  of  their  knavery  be  true,  it  wooM  bt 
much  cheaper  to  diqiense  witii  them  alto- 
gether. One  of  the  best  of  these  storifis  ia  tk 
following : — 

A  magnate — I  can  hardly  dafe  to  call  him  I — * 
-7-auch  awe  do  I  atand  in  of  him — loat«  coonAenklkmm 
in  bank-notes  from  the  pocket  of  his  claak»  whickbe  hi 
left  in  an  ante-room,  while  papng  a  visit,  haying  for- 
gettin  to  take  oofe  his  pockti^hoolB.  He  «as  om  of 
tboae  of  whom  all  the  pglioe  anthoHties  «9,«ilk  IW 
deepest  reverence  **nolumtu  U  tai^gere^"  Tbe  geoU^ 
man  made  a  ^rrible  distarbance.  O  what  trouUe  tliej 
took  to  detect  the  thief!  l>ay  anci  night  they  sesrrh«< 
imprisoned,  threatened;  beat.  Tbis  time  it  w«  til  it 
vain.  Tradtinrnttv-KOd  pritiao  rsfwiad  tbit  tins  wm 
labour  lost.  Tbe  genUeiiiao  geew  eagry  at  ihs  ithf. 
Then  the  moa^y  was  found.  A  prUtan  present  luoHetf 
to  the  gprandee,  and  with  a  pleasant  smEe  be.bands  bua 
tbe  sum  that  bad  been  l^st,  stating  that  tbfi  thief  bud 
betm  canght  the  previous  ni^t^  and  had  imniedtitcly 
confessed  hiairiQie^-*na»ely,  thathehaderepttiitothi 
aat»>rooin  and  stolen  the  inon^  6«m  Ike  «Mei  ."1  i» 
not  want  yonr  mma  now,"  tha  |p^  van  vi^/ubL 
« My  valet  notiqcd  this  morning,  whIW  bn)ih)i)|  a| 
clothes^  that  there  was  a  hole  in  thex>ocket  of  myntfit^ 
and  he  foodd  tlie  portfolio  in  the  fmiilgl" 

A  Mend  of  the  anthor*B  was  robbsdr-hsiMU 
to  the  poliee  a  list  of  the  stotai  aflrtklW'  wsifr 
formed  of  their  recovery,  implored  to  loipw 
the  culprit,  aetvally  induced  to  gm  a  leocift 
for  the  restitution, — and  the  {Mx^erty  vss  inf 
vooably  lost.  Anothar  wias  still  more  devcrif 
duped.  His  plate^ehest  having- .been  stokiit  hi 
described  its  contents  tothepolicOi  They  la- 
quested  any  silver  of  the  same  pattern  he  w^ 
haye  feft,  for  companson  with  tome  disoovenl 
pluoder.  Be  ooBi)^ed,  and  saw  JMthiiig  nMi 
of  either  idate*chest  or  patterns. 

But  even  these  are  rulgar  expleitfc  oonpsni 
with  those  of  the  secret  pohoe,  whe  ooBtme  » 
steal  your  only  half-spoken  thought^.  The 
"  German  Kobleman"  enjoyed  the  mendship  of 
Count  Benkendor^— then  the  head  of  this  gho^ti; 
corp9^  and  a  name  of  terror  to  miUuMUy  ^ 
nevertheleBS  a  man  oi  native  hoaour  and  ef  ia* 
vincible  humanity.  He  one  day  gave  his  tfvsA 
to  understand  t^at  what  passed  in  a  private 
party,  the  previous  Sunday  evening,  was  known 
at  the  bureau,  even  to  the  gayest  wordv  Tb« 
suspicions  thus  awakened  were  not  auffiored  to 
slumber  till  they  rested  upen  n  ftechuitiBft 
foreigner,  who  baa  gained  the  hand  of  S  daughter 
of  the  family  whose  confidence  he  had  thus  in- 
famously betrayed.  The  details  of  the  detecuw 
and  exposure  make  an  interesting  eptsoda<  M 
tiieie  is  nearly  as  much  of  heaft-aelMB{ 
emotion  in  ttie  following  Kttle  affltir,  irhid 
must  have  broxight  even  to  the  iihpetial  boeoo 
the  pangs  of  outraged  home.  An  attache  A 
Count  Benkendorfs  had  saved  irom  iviiLa  boob 
seller  hy  dxagging  frpn  hisshebM  i^feireqaN 
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of  a   Eronck    book   lepartod   by   the   secret 
pelioe:— * 

The  Mtne  honourable  man,  who  prevented  rotsforttine 
whenever  he  could,  was  once  requested  by  the  fSmperor 
Aieouuder  to  bunt  up  a  book  which  contained  moat  n« 
BObliflan  ientimenti^  but  wbidi,  aa  he  had  beea  inftiniie4» 
Aad  reached  hia  court. 

*'  I  trust  to  you.  Tha  book  you  will  bring  to  mei  the 
owner  will  be  sent  to  the  fortress.*' 

Within  a  few  days  the  officer  returns. 

"  Where  is  the  book  ?    Who  is  the  culprit  P'* 
-» Tour  M^esly  will  firid  the  book  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Sfn^reea  Marie  Feodorovna,  on  the  writing-table,  behind 
the  flnt  nm  ef  books.*'    So  it  was. 

'  We  bave  all  beaid  of  1^  pumioe-stone 
Whet^^tb  tbe  BuBsi^  cfensor  is  accastomed  to 
dleanfle  the  foreign  newspapers  from  tbe  plague 
spot  of  obnoodoua  fact  or  comment.  But  we  may 
liot  all  know  tbat  tbe  readers  of  tbe  Invaiide 
£fi«Mr  aUdHie  Belgio  Is  Nvrd  nrast  be  watched 
aethey^refid.  In  ^very  ciofifee^bonse  and  con- 
fectionery sbdp,  treaxjberons  ears  wait  npon  tbe 
wbispered  comment,  and  furtive  eyes  even  try 
to  detect  the  column  on  wbiob  tbe  reader  fixes. 
At  tbd  tbne'  of  tbe  Polish  war,  these  public 
gftae^B  w«re  >tb»mged.  BepeaMI  conflscationfl 
of  tb^  fbirtiign  newspapers  long  concealed  from 
fit.  Petersburg  the  infernal  threat  addressed  by 
the* Emperor  to  Warsaw.  At  leng(ih»  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  print  the  Imperial  address, 
-Mbh  sitttabl^  addend,  in  the  iV^#^tir^  €^auUe. 
A  nspeetable  oitiaBen,  as  be  read,  mattered  his 
opinion  that  **  Houses  may  be  battered  down, 
biit  ideas  oflomot  be  destroyed  by  cannon-balls.'* 
It  was  only  ttti&e  expiration  of  an  imprisonment 
fttim  which  be  Was  released  by  great  interest, 
tfaat'fae  karat  at  onoe  the  6riminfiJity  and  pnb- 
Ikity  of  big  exclamation.  When  released,  it 
Waa  with  the  wiEming  that  Siberia  would  be  bis 
destinatian  if  be  disdosed,  even  to  bis  family, 
the  partioalflDrs  of  bis  examination.  In  what 
fiuabion  he  would  have  journeyed  thither  our 
intboriS'  dfle  ta  infbm  tt8,*-^«nd  aU  the  world 
riiodMbbe  made  to  ktiow  ^ — 

Tbe.  exiles  s»s  usually  removed  from  the  prisons  of  the 
governmental  towns  at  early  dawn.  In  Petersburg  they 
Mte  driven  in  a  van  to  the  Moscow  barrier,  where  the 
tedrt  atHdts  them,  and  friends  and  relations  bid  afieu 
linr.  liia  Ao  the  banished.  Ibey  are  here  fiwtened  to  a 
«baii»,  find  the  Devil's  music  commeneea.  The  procession 
movea  on,  and  it  grows  larg^  at  every  town.  The  chain 
in  itself  is  punful.  If  one  of  the  prisoners  seats  himself, 
the  others  must  either  follow  his  example,  or  stand  in  a 
■looping  posttioB.  When  one  rises,  he  drags  up  the 
flirt*  f%fr«hain  is  ttaver  takea-  aA  In  their  caoort, 
aiads  i|p  of.  Cossack*  and  IMan^ -every  ipark  of  cou- 
passkni  is  exthiguisheci«  throii^h  the  fre^^iency  of  the 
sight,  and  they  even  rob  the  miserable  men  of  a  portion 
or  their  daily  bread.  Compassionate  persons  alonsr  the 
lead  baud'tbe  etaes-  a  fnw  kopecks,  but  if  they  dKd  uot 
Ukare  tfaant-wltii'tbc  ttmed  tnen,  tbey  womki  expose 
UiflDiae|v«Bt»ill«treatmettt.  Just  imi^pne,  in  additiflo 
to  tin  acaoty  food  of  bread  and  water,  the  climatei  savage 
as  the  nation — where  in  winter  the  tear  is  fh>isen  on  the 
cheek,  afid  in  summer  the  sun  bums  like  red  hot  iron  on 
the  head,  and  cm  the  fbet  swathed  in  rags.  The  chain 
IpMitei^  tbe  fr«st  cuts,  or  the  sweat  scalds.  Thus  tbey 
yi<yi|MS»Wt  flftitetttediil^-^ttirtbMday  is  one  of 


feat,    fnieeadef  ihejodra^lierfatadiflimce  of  ikcni 
2,000  to  10,000  versts. 

Among  a  people  thiu  divided  between  possess 
sion  fay  landowserB  aad*aiib§eotion  to  polio»«*-« 
people,  the  nnhappy  slaves  df  a  system  of  whiofar 
the  Emperor  is  tiie  head  but  not  the  master-^ 
reUgioa  oan^be  litde  but  tbe  sapefStitiQiD:  tiuA 
dwkens  but  does  not  ensre^  and  ednoation  a  pr»« 
tenoe  or  a  oraft.  Oar  ''  Gcnnau'  nablenEuai'' 
admits  nothing  but  the  sincerity  of  tbe  Russum'a 
attachment  to  iiis  Greek.  ii(BaI-«-of  its  tejfioao]^ 
on  bia  intelligenoe  or  nandne^  he  gives  eome 
eoriDna  iLhstatioaia.  On  tbe  schools  he  ia 
equally  scamfuli  representmg  their  honoura  aa 
all  purcbaseable,  and  their  capabilities  aa 
meagre  in  Uie  extreme,  fie  exhibits  the  head  of  » 
fasbionable  ladies'  scdiool  as  amusingly  ignorant 
of  geography  and  history — on  wluch  she  prided 
henelf ;  and  usivenity  men  aa  unaMe  to  write 
their  own  language  orthogxaphioally.  It  is  not 
for  an  English  reviewer  to  dwell  on  these  iattev 
revelations  dther  with  incredulity  or^ezulta-^ 
tion.  The  German  might  make  scodonio  mirtb 
enough  for  bis  sedate  life-time  over  auch  sped* 
mens  of  '' finished  education ''  aa  o(£fcen  burden 
an  editorial  table.  But  the  German  would 
nevertheless  admit,  even  to  the  present  reproad^ 
of  Eatherland,  that  it  is  not  uie  difference  or 
similarity  of  sdbool  systems  that  makes  the  dif* 
ferenoe  or  sinnlarity  of  nations.  There  is  no^ 
paucity  of  schools  in  Russia — such  as  they  pie. 
So  much  cannot  be  said  for  Great  Britain  \  or 
only  for  portions  of  it.  Still  more  and  better 
may  be  said  for  the  lands  between  tbe  Ebine 
and  tbe  Danube.  Yet  to  the  island  of  the 
Western  Main  is  it  left ''  to  UaeJ^  th  nations  how 
to  live:* 


Poetical  Worli  of  Oeoffrey  Chaucer,  Edited  by 
EoBBBT  Bffli.  Vol  YI.  London:  J.  W* 
Parker.  1855. 
This  edition  of  Chaucer,  now  approaching  its 
dose,  will,  there  is  no  risk  in  prophesying,  be- 
come, with  literary  men  and  all  admirers  of  the 
brave  old  poet,  tbe  standard  text  of  bis  works, 
and  be  referred  to  as  an  authority  requiring  no 
appeal.  The  illustrative  notes  are  beyona  all 
praise,  and  their  value,  not  to  be  tested  by  a 
hasty  glance,  is  only  to  be  judged  of  by  those 
who,  having  read  Chaucer  without  such  aid,  have 
resumed  tbe  perusal  with  tbe  present  editor  for 
a  guide. 


MISCELLilNEOtTS. 

Tk^  Third  NapoUou,  by  Bobert  Stoty,  is  a» 
Ode  addressed  to  Alfred  Tennyson,  calling  upon 
the  laureate  to  take  the  French  Emperor  at  a 
model  hero,  and  iaunortahse  him  aa  be  alone  in 
the  present  day  knows  hew..  We  su^eot  the 
koxeato  wiU  tUnk  twice  era  he  reapoais  ta 
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XIFE  ASerCfltiiKQl  OOVAKIBS. 


the  call.  8faic6  the  allianca  the  opintdns  of 
the  English  regarding  I^Tapoleon  have  altered 
BUterially  froai  what  thej  were  when,  alter 
tile  0(hip  d^iM,  the  letters  of  <<  An  EngUahmtti 
thundered  in  their  ears;  hat  we  hare  yet  to 
learn  that  the  veneration  claimed  for  lum  hy 
Mn  Story  ii»  or  is  likely  to  beoome  a  {koi^ular 
leeling.  Keither  the  Ode  aor  the  a|^oded 
War  Songs  in  this  pamphlet  rise  above  medio- 
erity.  nie  following  stanza  from  **  The  Battle 
of  fialakUva,'-  oaay  serve  as  a  spedmen  of  the 
vene,  and  theigrHnmar  i-rr 

And  To/Q  liear  the  names  passed,  which  shall  henoefortii 
Declassed 
"With  those  di  cor  heioes  deparM* 
First  '*  PagVm  ^  is  famr4.  and  i\m  ntter  the  word. 
With  a  tone  and  a  gesture  full-hearted, 
'   THule  "  Cathcart "  and  "  Cardigan,"  "  Bentinck  ••  and 
"  Brown,** 
With  others  as  valiant»  hi^ve  each  his  renown. 

We  piesame  the  fbar  Generals  scrambling  to« 
^ther  In  the  penultimate  line  are  intended  to 
suggest  thQ  oonftision  of  the  battle-field. — Shtp 
U  Ckoo^  a  Wif&y  by  H.  W.  H„  is  a  useftil  little 
hook,  not  to  be  laughed  at.  It  pontains  some 
^ood  practical  hints  that  wdold  do  credit  to 
Jonathan  himself;  it  Is  not  wax|ting  fa  sound 
and  right  feeling  with  respeet  to  the  important 
business  of  which  it  treats— im^  without  any- 
^ing  like  |yreachment  it  deuehea  its  arguments 
by  considerations  of  religion  in  a  manly  way. — 
A<M^«  ifofMine,  has,  this  month,  a  highly 
laudatory  critique  on  Tennyson's  "Maud*'; 
a  very  clever  paper  on  Italy  and  art  in 
Italy^  broaching  some  heief^cal  opinions  on 
the  works  of  Ba^hael ;  a  review  or  the  Oon- 
ttnent  and  Continental  politics  and  predica- 
ments in  18554  by  some  one  evidently  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  means  of  information;  a 
Beview  of  Burton's  "Pilgrimage  to  Ifedinah  and 
Meocah";  together  with  the  usual  quantity  of 
literary  and  political  matter,  not  forgetting 
<'  Hinehbrook/'  whieh  is  oontiaaed  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  two  heroines ;  theagk  as  nazriage 
is  no  bnger^  as  it  was  once,  ttie  consommation 
of  the  novel,  the  end  is  not  yet  in  vie^. — Th^ 
iLiharaiari  a  monthly  Jooma)  for  the  Liberation 


of  B^Ugij0|i  from  State  PafafonagQ«iiS€<mH 
is  a  cheap  sheet  of  large  octavo,  marked  bj  aa 
exceedingly  temperate  and  quiet  too^  bat  doio^ 
its  work  effectively  in  aiding  and  recoidisgtiH 
progress  of  religious  freedom. — MfrtiauL,  bjth 
author  of  "  Margaret  Maitland,"  is  the  laiut 
addition  to  the  "  Parlour  library.'*    That  it  k 
**  Mearkland"  should  be  recammeadatkm  inao^ 
—at  least  to  Scottash  readers :  for  we  hoM  it 
one  of  the  best  oonpeiv^le  pictores  of  a  stste 
of  manners,,  chan^ingr  but  not  to.  be  tug^t 
— Th^   A§$  W0  £h0  fi» ;   a  OUmpse  of  ¥<s 
and  Manners,  by  Oeoige  Pordhom  (LoDda: 
Eent)i   is   the   expansion   of    a  pap^  mi 
before  ^  TPWg  Ifcsn's  Society  in  the  east  a( 
liondo|Xy  fOid  DOW  dedicated,  by  pefo^saoo,  (• 
Mr.  leyard.    As  a  survey  of  the  fhsBSctwirtig 
of  contemporary  sodety,  it  is  4efedanre-»BNfli> 
sarily  so^  from  the  &ct  that  a  young  ram  mwi 
look  at  eve9  bis  owa  ttu^s  chiefly  th^^bpok^ 
QiCf  wbe^  with  hia  qw^  ^#%  ii^patciW^  W  «i 
ip  iQdicatioii  of  whi^t  the  autfaicxr  oan  isfy^-twA 
what  healthjfhl  vigour  he  Honks  and  &eU— vilk 
^at  a  dashingj  yet  pio^e^t  yen,  he  inik«—J8»- 
markable,  W^vc^r^itifxth  pleasure,.siidcoi&: 
mend  it  withagoodoeqme^iM*.  Xiogi|gMi«mhwM 
Ka4  itas  aaexhortatien,  if  not  mnmmsvf^^Ik 
Wit^,  a  Blunder  §nd  a  CWvi^;  is'thelitie  «f  i 
pamphlet  by  'Vb.  Tacnnore  )Efid^rards  (Lnuka: 
Hioulston)^  which  h^s  ^lrewif  ^^c^i;^  ^  iter 
peralive  x^qiiae  of  a  p^ie^  too  ijasty  if^^^f^fsai 
mg  cen^we  of  tlui  war  v^th  advocacy  of  peace. 
Bating  sQpe  too  aweral  ^^veepi^pMb  nsd  Mj 
aigmnents^  it  is  aa  diflfiolt  tp  aasww  nMtmffk 
abifse-^na  teUing  eiiposuie  <^  diplmiiatis  njifi* 
i^catiopa,  and  a  v^b^ij^ent  ^p<^  fim  9^  '^ 
toleprano^  ^  p^  or  pas^^^ 


IPOQKS  PECEIVBD.^KOTiqBS  DBWBBED. 

Wiidom  md  Po$irsf  nf,  ^  #^iMp^     Ui^ok. 
Holyoakd. 
ntSnA.    %  Dr.  OMMning.    Twrfmii  Jlsriff 

IiOBdon:  TMbasr.  ... 


Um  JU3STIEAKGE  COMPANIES. 


.  Vovwfidi  Jhikm  ua»  SnranpM  aoaie^^At  tlie 
Annoal  Qenend  Meeting  of  this  Society  Sir  Samael 
BigDold  nad  a  Rflport  of  the  Bosrd  of  Dirsclon  to  the 
fbUowteg  effect:— 

&BPORT. 

^Ib  the  year  endiag  1664,  Poliola&  to  the  amoBnt  of 
isa,1442.  lat.  7a^  became  dahniTby  teason  of  the 
jisaths  of  Che  avmed,  aed  this  sapi  <toee»bsr  vHth 
aa^78l  ai.  ed.  boons  thsvaoo)  was  paid  by  the  Society, 
policies,  inflormg  to  tbe  amoant  of  28,9952.  were  also 
Buirendered  br  the  holderi,  And  parchaaed  by  the  Society 
^  tiM  i«iD  of  5,aest  ai.  lOd^  and  poUeies  were  dlseon- 
tlanMd.  by  aHorod  partiaa  to  the  aaaomt  of  44,179^  9a. 
.^yteioaiiaiialbepoUflissIp  fos^ewfrsfleoiesssdto 


the  aggregate  anUMiiit  of  aa6»819l  H  td.  0«  Ar 
other  hand,  a09  new  ^ka»;  iarallM  m.fi<9l  U  It 
were  granted  at  an  anmal  pmiiaia  or  1^1871  tSa  *^ 
making  an  inoeaae  in  tha  iniafaiicaa  in  Wfib^ ^m^ 
than  78»8502.  4#.  6<k 

""On  the  large  smoont  t^  peUdoa'ttMdaaad.ib 
enttpe  pfeminm  d^pgaifad  bssasDt  the  ^mffmtfdm 
Society, 

''Daiieg  die  prtssBt-ysarna.eaasQeina  Mir  haai* 
hai  heen  tivnsiMted,  ahhoofh  noi  t«  she  same  tmi^ 
ai  in  the  fitrmer  yearr*«  £aat  taStf  eecjjiwtad  lor  If  >^ 
preisara  of  the  war*  The  aei»  paliclae  jae  sa7  ia  aaa- 
ber,  insniiiig  the  aam  of  a75,4aa4  Ma.  s4«a»aBaaa" 
pnmiasiof  BfiULOa,  U..  T^sa«%^M«ssr,asd» 


im  4MBMMM0^  W¥FAyff»ft 
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lN»of  (owpl^poaifiii^^f  wHIch  46  hanre  ben  iwud, 
securing  9iiqq»l  sitmi*  immediikte  or  eonlingent,  to  the 
ezteot  of  1,6262. 18&  lid.)  Hi  conaidenuiaD  of  the  |»7- 
^Bient  of  ISiMAL  6a  lid.  In  the  pveeedhig  ja«»  Ifae 
correeponding'  amoaDts  were  l,644t  18f.  6d^  and 
18,0061  91,  3d. 

*'  Punog  tde  two  y^mm  over  i^blcb  tba  |ve«eiit.BepQrt 
ranges,  n^w  insarance^,  therefore,  haTe  been  effected 
ibr  the  lai^e  snm  of  588,755f.  17s,  Sd.,  at  an  annoal 
premfiim  St  I0,522l  16s.  Sd.,  and  annaltles  granted 
ibr  Che  son)  of  8,2711 12s<  id.,  for  a  considenitioii  c^ 
33,5481 16s.  2d. 

.  **  On  the  30tb  of  J^ne  I^st,  the  policies  in  force  were 
8.510,  insitrinfl;  5,402,0782. 19s.  Id.,  fbr  the  whole  dnra- 
wm  of  \i9t  (nekiding  bonuses  aheadj  declared),  and 
sas.fiir  short  periods  and  opon  special  contracts,  the 
total  poesibleliabilitj  on  all  classes  being  5,62  l,567t  6s.  8d. 
This  amonnt  fqveaenls,  is  efiect,  an  aggrogate  of  7,659 
'separate  contracts,  sncb  being  the  nnmber  w  the  assured 
livei^  of  which  many,  being  contingent  only,  can  never 
^•ooflM  olaittai  and  tUc'  residae  wiQ  beeoma  payable 


k  period,  commeaciag  with  the  psesent 
ftima,  and  reaching'  beyond  the  iimits  of  the  19th  cen- 
tnry,  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  accnmnlated  capital  is  no 
leas  than  2,t95,27U  7s.  lid.,  and,  iti  ad^tion,  the 
"Bodies  possesses  an  laoome  arising  ftoin  preminmt,  in- 
4efait,and  ditidendt  o»  MOMyS'  in  the  paidie  funds  of 
;i87i404l  B  kiiost  be  obrioas  to  any  man  of  bosineis 
inspaeting. these  figures  (although  not  possessing  the 
technical  skill  of  an  Actuary),  that  they  not  only  gna- 
I'ttntee  the  security  of  the  concern,  but  present  a  con- 
eldetfabieflnsf^  of  profit  fo  partiae  balding  p^oiei  for 
tfie  fvlMila  da»iie»  nf  fife,  the  enly  chM  entttled  to 
/ehaMifteoobpivfit,^ 

^*BeBBRV  Jomr  Habvbt,  President** 

*  tTnited  Hutual  Iilfe  Aaauranoe  8ooiet|r.— The  fol- 
lowing Bepott  was  presented  (o  the  shareholderB  :— 

BETORT. 

'  '^Ih  'ttieetfng  the  nembers  for  the  oj^  ttnia  the 
Direetort  haie  iq  cqogratnlate  them  on  the  steady  and 
«itia%toi7  pr^gre^  wde  by  tb4  Socially  inmg  the 

^^  It  win  bQ  recollected  that  tbe  annnal  accounts  are 
now  made  up  to  the  31st  of  December.  Between  the  Ist 
of  January  aiiid  the  81st  of  Deoembfr,  185<  239  polioies 
were  issued  for  the  gross  amount  of  69,279(^  yielding 
an  annnal  income  of  2,579/.  84. 9d.,  and  making  the  total 
buaineas  done,  to  the  3l8t  of  December  last,  m75  poU- 
ciea  for  312,257/1  8s.,  the  annual  premium^  tot  which 
Mnooiiced  to  10,940/1  lis,  ad. 

.**Xbii  b^lilg  the  second  year  of  the  diviaion  of  profits, 
it  is  satisfactoiy  to  find  that  the  Society  can  fully  main- 
tain  t^  boQi^  glTe»  in  1854,  and  th8t  the  results  of  the 
f  alu^tion  ibQw  i^t,  i^r  leeerying,  as  Uiore,  15  per 
cent,  of  the  premiamfi  receivable  by  tbe  Society  on  ewtV 
ing  poliaies,  a  bonqs,  varying,  according  to  ag^t  ^m  I 
to  If  per  ^nt,  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured,  and  being, 
on  the  aYerase,  upwards  of  1}  per  cent  per  annum,  can 
4gain  be  deoTared. 

''During  the  past  year  the  Directors  have  had  much 
satisfaction  In  electing  Thomas  Brown,  ]^i  of  Ebbw 
Yale  Pork,  to  a  seat  in  the  court  of  Directorp.   * 

"IJiiee  Pir^toc^TTVW.,  Mir.^MV  Mr,  S»OFt  A»d 
49j.  HogetB,  r^tTre  by  rotatu>n« 

"Mr.  J.  F.  Alorldge,  the  member*^  A^^^tor,  al3o 
rel^re^  k^  rotatjoq.  but  is  eligibly  for  re-election,,  imd 
bfierf  himself  accprdingly, 

(SigPfltf)        "Boflwux  Vsi^m,  Cbwnniui,*' 


coneapending  petiod  lasl  ytan  Tb6  aaoont  received 
is  8,68011  39.  9d.,  making  with  the  balance  from  last  half 
year,  and  the  fntefest  on  investments,  the  som  of 
6,454t  fis.  5d.  te  the  credit  of  resveane  aecenat;.  The 
diebeisemeata,  iochidnne  the  buige  tea  of  927^  lAs  9d. 
for  advertising  purposes,  and  1,861/.  15s.  for  compep- 
aation,  amouol  to  4,516/1  4s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
1,939/1  Is.  Id.,  which,  with  the  sum  doe  l^m  the  railway 
deariBg^hooaes,  aad  agents,  iorms  tbe  amoant  of 
2,829/1  88.  2d.,  ftem-  wiidh  the  Dfaeetois  recommend 
the  payment  of  interest  ea  the  paid  up  eapitol,  at  four 
pev  cent  per  annum,  free  of  inoome  tax,  reserving  the 
balance  to  meet  the  charges  for  government  duty,  &c., 
due,  but  not  paid  at  the  close  of  the  half-year,  and  for 
any  olalms  that  may  ansa  m  earreet  policleiL  The 
amoont  paid  as  compensation  during  the  half  year, 
1,861/1  15s.,  is  somewhat  less  than  that  in  tiie  two 
previous  half-years,  but  a  claim  has  been  made  during 
that  period,  en  behalf  of  the  fitmily  of  a  valued  officer 
of  the  North  London  Railway  Company,  who  was  in-* 
snied  with  this  Company  for  l,000f.,  and  was  killed  by 
an  aceident  near  the  Caledonian-road  station,  on  the 
12th  May  last  He  left  a  widow  and  four  cbildien,  to 
whom  the  amount  Insured  under  the  policy  has  since 
been  paid.  It  is  hoped  thai  this  histartce  of  the  advan- 
tages the  Company  ia  calculated  to  afibrd  to  the  higher 
mdes  of  railway  officials,  may  tend  to  promote  your 
interests  with  that  bodv  of  gentlemen.  The  numbers  of 
tickets  issued  during  the  halAyear  ae  compared  with  the 
eofvespoBding  period  of  last  year,  werei—«lngle  journey 
ttekets:  1864— 4rst  olass,  28,976|  second  class,  45,996i 
thud  olass,  58,90S|  1655-.first  class,  26,286;  second 
class,  43,708 1  third  elass,  59,870.  Double  ioumej 
tickets:  1854 — first  class,  3,979;  second  dsss,  7,724; 
third  class,  4,185;  1855-4lrst  classy  4,478;  second  clasa 
7,600;  Hiifd  elasa,  4^872.  Feriodioal  tiekels:  1884^ 
3,485;  1858—8,057.  Pdlicies:  1854^34  for  terms  of 
yean;  26  for  life  by  one  payment;  and  887  for  life,  by 
annnal  payments  on  decreasing  scale;  1855—20  fur 
term  of  years;  13  for  lifo  in  one  payment;  and  445  for 
Kfe  by  anneal  psymebts.  The  bosinesa  of  the  Company 
has  been  considerably  effooted  during  the  period  under 
review  bjr  the  decrease  in  the  issue  of  periodical  tickets, 
from  which  your  chief  income  is  derived;  and  your 
Direoton  have  every  reason  to  beliefve,  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  nnmeioas  agents  and  subecribers,  that  many 
penons  have  adopted  a  system  of  insurance  which  coven 
aoeideots  of  all  kinds— a  aysiem  based  on  tbe  principle 
originated  by  this  Company  as  applied  to  railway  ae- 
oidients.  The  Directors  have  long  contemplated  the 
extension  of  the  Company's  operations  to  the  insurance 
against  geaeral  accidents,  and  they  obtained  powers  for 
thispaipoee  in  the  Company^  last  Abt  of  AM-Kament, 
whieo  thev  have  hitherto  delayed  toexerdM.  They  now 
consider  the  time  has  arrived  for  making  this  extension 
with  advantage,  in  order  to  retain  many  of  the  insurers 
who  desired  to  have  all  acddeatal  risks  covered  as  wdl 
as  railway  accidents,  and  to  open  a  wider  field  for  tbe 
OLteosion  of  the  boalaess  than  is  offered  by  the  traveling 
public  alone.  They  believe  that  the  organisation  of  the 
Company  aflbrds  peculiar  facilities  for  conductfaig  thia 
description  of  business,  which  can  be  adopted  with  little 
increase  to  the  ordinary  expenses,  in  addition  to,  and  iq 
conjunction  with,  the  present  arrangements  for  railway 


Bailvraj  Paaaensera'  Aaauranoe  OomiMnj.— At 
4lie  tvelftbhal^yaMTiy  general  meeting  of  this  Com- 
pany a  Beport  was  read  by  the  secreuiy,  Mr.  Yian,  of 
erhioh  the  principal  paragraphs  are  the  following:—* 

**  Tko  income  of  the  Compeny  fnm  premiums  of  m- 
■nraife  for  the  half-year*  ending  80th  Jnne  last,  is 
4.57QC  i04  IQd^  agMMl  5,004^  18i,  9d.  daring  the 


will,  lierefore,  be  submitted  tq 
the  meetieg,  anthorialng  the  Diredoie  to  take  the 
neoesaaty  steps  for  this  purpose.  Thib  Directore  have 
found  it  aeeessaiy  to  make  a  call  of  2a  fid.  peraharSi 
which  will  be  payable  on  the  8th  October  next.  The 
pflopiietors  wilt  have  already  leaned,  from  the  eom- 
mnnicatiens  to  the  newspapers^  that  no  loss  whatever  baa 
been  auatained  by  tbe  fannre  of  tbe  bankers,  Messn. 
Stiahan  and  Ca  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  the  late  chairman,  Sir  J.  Paul,  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  James  Clay.  Esq.,  to  that  office.  It  has  been 
thought  desirable,  with  the  contemplated  extensfon  of 
the  business,  not  only  to  fill  up  the  vaeant  seat  at  the 
bonidt  bm  to  iaereaao  the  nooiber  of  the  Doectort  to 
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twelve,  as  ipedfled  in  the  deed  of  fctdementi  end  the 
appotDtment  ai  Directors  of  the  ConapanT,  of  James 
Brace  Alexander,  Bw}^  Williani  Charles  Bailer,  Eeq.. 
TheophUae  CliYe,  ]B«q^  and  William  Bade.  Eeq^  will 
acenrdinidjr  he  rabmittied  for  confirmfttion  to  the  meet- 
ing." The  Report  wai  moved  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Deputy  HarriMo;  wai  seconded  by  the  Hoo.  A. 
Kinnaird,  M.  P.;  and  agreed  ta 

National  Fwrlnolal  Idft  Aamnnoa  Boeletr- 
A  report  of  the  above-named  Society,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  main  items*  was  presented  at  the  fourth 
annual  general  meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 6, 18M:— 

"  The  Directors  have  moch  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
proprietors  and  members  on  this  occasion  of  the  fourth 
annual  general  meeting,  and  the  satisfeetioa  of  report- 
ing to  them  the  continued  prosperity  and  succenful 
career  of  the  society. 

**  During  the  pest  year  the  Directors  have  received  884 
proposals  for  assuring  the  sum  of  215,210^,  out  of  which 
65S  have  been  accepted  and  completed,  and  policies 
issued  assuring  the  sum  of  143.377/^  producing  a  new 
revenue  of  4,9311  Os.  Id.  per  annum.  Since  the  esta- 
Uuhroent  of  the  Societv,  no  less  than  6,163  proposals 
have  been  received  for  the  large  sum  of  l,01S,048i.  The 
total  amount  of  assurance  effected  is  667,896iL.  and  the 
annual  income  arising  therefrom  23,852i.  4s.  The  mor- 
tality experienced  by  the  Society  continues  to  be  ex- 
tremely small,  and  very  far  below  what  wms  calculated 
upon.  The  daims  during  the  past  year  are  only  thirty- 
eight,  and  after  deducting  the  amount  re<assured,  the  net 
loss  sustamed  by  the  Society  is  3,130iL  Os^  9d.,  making 
the  net  losses,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society, 
7,i8U  3s.  8d. 

**  After  payment  of  all  losses  and  current  expenses  for 
the  psst  year,  and  reserving  the  sum  of  IJB02L  lis.  7d. 
received  for  the  purchase  of  annuities,  there  remains  a 
surplus  upon  the  year's  income  slone  of  6,995/.  58.  lid. 
to  be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  making  that  amount 
now  18,876(.  15s.  8d.  Your  Directors  cannot  bat  regard 
this  stale  of  things  with  feelings  of  the  most  lively  grati- 
fication. They  have  now  the  pleasure  to  recommend 
that  a  dividend  after  the  rate  of  six  per  cenu  per  annum, 
free  of  income  tax,  be  declared  on  the  paid-up  capital 

**  Since  the  last  meeting,  the  Directors  have  elected 
Mr.  Clench  a  member  of  their  Board,  and  his  election 
will  be  submitted  for  your  confirmation  and  approval. 

*«The  Directors  who  retire  on  this  occasion,  are 
Messrs.  Cropp  and  Geary,  who,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves,  and  are  recommended  by  the  Board  fur 
re-election. 

'*The  deed  of  constitution  enacts  that  at  the  close  of 
the  yesr  1856,  a  valuation  of  the  asseu  and  liabilities  of 
the  Society  shall  be  made  with  the  view  to  determine 
the  amount  of  bonus  to  be  awarded  to  the  proprietors 
and  policy-holders,  and  if  the  same  favourable  rate  of 
morulity  continues  to  prevail,  the  result  of  this  inves- 
tigation cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  most  highly  satisfactoiy 
character.  The  Directors  wonid  impress  upon  the  pro- 
prietors and  members  the  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  them  bv  influencing  their  friends  and  connexions  to 
assure  with  the  Society  during  the  coming  year,  as  the 
larger  the  number  of  persons  assured,  the  greater  must 
be  the  profits  allotted  to  each. 

**  The  Directors  embrace  this  opportunity  of  renewing 
their  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  and  financial  condition  of  the  Society^  and 
their  belief  that  if  the  same  rigid  but  judicious  economy 
be  continued,  the  same  amount  of  exertion  used  in  ex- 
tending its  sphere  of  operations,  and  the  same  care  exer- 


cised in  the  selcttlon  of  HvM,'the  Sode^  nnst  not  onlf 
become  a  highly  profitable  and  useful  undertaking,  bnt 
occupy  a  still  more  important  position  among  the  Uh 
Assurance  Associations  of  this  natioo." 


British  Smpire  Mutual  Vfre  Aaaunaoe  Company. 
—The  annual  meeting  of  thb  Society  was  held  at  the 
Offices,  37.  New  Bridge-street;  but  the  numbers  having 
greatly  increased,  and  the  meeting  been  formally  opened 
by  the  Secretsry  reading  the  advertisemeot  convuiing 
it,  an  adjournment  took  place  to  Rudley's  HoteL 

After  some  introductory  remarks  hj  the  ChavroMB, 
James  Low,  £s(^  Mr.  Prsnds  Clowes  nad  the  fal- 
lowing 

SXPOXT. 

**  The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  lepnrting^  that  Om 
businees  of  the  Company  has  again  made  ninsiduinhh 
progrese;  indeed,  according  to  the  Oovemaent  vetnraa 
of  Fire-duty  for  the  yesr  ending  Chriatmns,  18A<  the 
increase  of  the  British  Bmpirs  was  asoeaded  by  thee 
of  four  only  out  of  thirty-seven  Qfiloee. 

**  The  new  policies  issued  during  the  year  ending 
the  30ih  of  Jane  were  2,644,  insuring  ptuperty  to  the 
amount  of  l,301,559t     The  total  nnmbar  «f  pi 
issued   to  80th   June    ammnt  to   18,931, 
6,261,920/L  16s.  fid. 

**The   receipts   for    the    year    have 
12,5082.  08.  6d.,  of  which  6,6821  lOs^  8d.  were  te  ps«- 
minms,  and  5325t  9s.  lOd.  for  duty. 

**As  with  most  ofllces,  the  Coinpaay's 
this   veer   been   above    the    averege,   en 
5.1151  10s.  2d.    In  the  case  of  some  Compmiei,] 
ever,  they  have  even  exceeded  the  premiums  and  dn^ 
together,  strikingly  illustrating  the  injustice  of  a  tax 
which  can  be  extorted  even  when  the  loeeee 
on  the  ordinary  rates  of  insurance  equal  o 
the  amount  of  the  tax  itself. 

**It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  eona 
paid  under  claims  for  fire  losses  msy  be  regarded  ee 
the  index  of  a  Company's  usefulness.  The  combtna- 
tion  of  insurers  in  this  Company  has  not  only  guaran- 
teed all,  bnt  saved  to  some  of  them  the  amount  already 
mentioned,  and  probably  saved  some  even  from  in- 
solvency. 

''Three  of  the  Directors— Messrs,  J.  BIyth,  R, 
Cartwright,  and  J.  H.  Cuff— have  completed  their 
term  of  office,  of  whom  Bir.  Cartwright  oflhn  bimaelf 
for  re-election. 

"  One  of  the  Auditors,  Mr.  Isaac  Doxey,  xetirea  by 
rotation,  but  is  eligible  for  re-election. 

*'The  members  of  the  Company  have  been  already 
informed,  by  circular,  of  the  alteration  and  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Guarantee  Fund.  The  Fund  will  now  con- 
sist of  300,000/.,  in  60,000  shares  of  5l  each,  instead 
of  the  present  Gtuursntee  Fund  of  200,000il  in  2,000 
shares  of  1002.  each — an  alterstion  by  which  it  Is  hoped 
to  interest  a  Isrge  number  of  persons  in  the  proapeiiij 
of  the  Company. 

*'  From  the  same  circular  they  have  also  learned,  tbet 
the  increased  business  of  the  Fire  and  Life  Compwike 
has  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  obtain  separate  jrfiiiiiues 
for  each  Company." 

The  cash  account  showed,  in  reeeipts,  21,206iL  ISa.  6dU 
which,  after  paying  all  expenses,  left  a  balanee  to  the 
credit  of  the  Companv  of  5,312iL  6s.  9d. 

On  the  motion  or  the  Chairman,  the  Bepovt  was 
unanimously  adopted;  and  after  the  transactioo  of  the 
usual  business,  the  proceedings  tenninated. 
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THE  PATHONS  ANB   THE  GENIUS  OF   SPENSER. 


^rs,,Vc  are  quite  prepared  to  "bo  told,  is  a  very 
ftti-ange  tltl^./Qr  our  review  of  tho  life  and 
w.urkA  .of .  a  very  ohacmiiig  finglish  poet.  His 
patrons  and  his  gepius !  Why  such  a  combination 
(^hls  accideintal  connexions  vith  the  essence  of 
him  as  an  esteemed  poet  and  man  ?  Why  must 
t^  pi,t^»s^  if.  aueh  a  geiuos  needed  any,  be 
mentiMued  finst?  and* what  hwve  we  to  do  with 
t*M«i,  in  tids  age,  when  all  that  remains  to  us 
ofSpcTwcrispure  thought  and  sentiment,  dis- 
GJ^S^pi  from  his  worldly  association  with  Eliza- 
l^tl^s  courti«ra?  Why  cannot  wo  be  content 
with  the  sweet  fancies  of  the  bard  of  Faery,  and 
Idttve  the  gentle  scholar's  actual  life  to  the  ob- 
iWou  whidh  covers  the  temporal  experiences  of 
meaner  men  i  What  had  A«  to  do  with  this 
rpugh  and  meroenary  world  ? 

Tlwsri  «re  questions  which  will  partly  meet 
t^^ir  fpjpjjr  i^  the  notices  we  make  of  those  cir- 
cuiQi^tanceSi  peculiar  to  Spenser's  time  and  per- 
sqni^  fituation,  whioh  went  to  the  direction  of 
his  genius,  and  modified  the  character  of  his 
poetry.  We  have  attempted,  in  some  former 
instanpjBs,*  to  justify  this  mode  of  illustrating  a 
subject  of  literaiy  ciiticism,  by  references  to 
that  histarieal  or  biographical  information  which 
eikplains  the-  bias  and  education  of  the  author's 
mind.  No  great  poet  has  been  a  recluse,  uniu- 
flucncedby  the  events  of  his  age.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  man  whoso  imagination  could  best 
tauisceiid  «nd  traBsfigope  the  dull  realitios  of 
earth,  has  uniformly  been  the  man  who  compre- 
hended them,  and  laboured  in  them,  wisely 
and.  eaezgetieally;  a  citizen  or  a  statesman 
of  no  inactive  aiid  undistinguished  career;  a 
soldier  hke  the  first  of  Athenian  dramatists; 
att  exiled  partisan  liko  the  noble  Florentine; 
a  leading  counsel  for  the  English  Common- 
wealth, hke  the  sublime  seer  of  the  ''Para- 
dise Lost."  If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  examples  of  such  lofty  minds,  it  ia  that 
no  mental  excellence  can  obtain  a  permanent 


*  Etnys  on  .ZBschyliu,  Dante,  and  Milton,  in  Tait's 
Magazxitib  for  September,  1853,  et  stq. 


supremacy,  and  wear  the  garland  of  enduring 
fame,  wiuK)ut  having  been  disoipUned  and  exor- 
cised in  the  school  of  practical  virtue.  No 
darling  of  nature  has  ever  received  the  prize  of 
an  eternal  name  amongst  the  intellectual 
sovereigns  of  mankind,  unless  he  studied  the 
common  task  of  effort  and  endurance;  and  he 
who  shall  sway  the  tide  of  human  passions  with 
a  poet's  magic  spell,  must  have  lived  with  men, 
not  as  a  contemplative  idler,  but  as  a  partaker 
of  their  hopes  and  cares»  an  active  man  of  the  • 
world. 

Edmund  Spenser,  the  most  luxurious  of  poetic 
dreamers,  did  not  spend  his  whole  life  in  dream- 
ing. He  was  a  man  of  business,  a  politician,  a 
servant  of  the  State,  and  a  suitor  of  the  Court. 
Ho  had  need  of  money,  food,  clothes,  and 
lodging ;  and  in  early  life  he  had  much  need  of 
a  helping  hand,  to  bring  him  within  tho  range 
of  such  acquaintance  as  would  afford  those  com- 
modities of  life,  in  fair  reocnnpense  of  his  ser* 
vices.  Because  the  poet  must  eat,  if  he  would 
sing,  and  in  that  age  must  earn  his  dinner  by 
dedicating  his  song  to  a  patron,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  patron  before  the 
poet's  genius  could  make  its  public  appearance. 
Therefore,  our  title — "The  Patrons  and  the 
Genius  of  Spenser** — may  be  allowed  to  pass. 

Now,  tho  first  of  Spensor^s  patrons  we  have 
sepnin  Sir  PhiHp  Sidney.  His  was  the  kind 
hand  that  took  the  unknown  youth  from  York- 
shire, who  had  fretted  away  several  years,  sinco 
he  left  Cambridge,  in  the  drudgery  and  depen- 
dence of  a  tutorship  to  one  of  his  own  family, 
and  brought  him  to  the  mansion  of  the  Sidneys 
at  Penshurst,  and  introduced  him  to  their  great 
relative,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  opened  his 
way  in  the  world.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
Spenser  gratefully  acknowledged  these  benefits, 
and  repeatedly  attested  the  rare  virtues  of  his 
admirable  friend,  long  after  the  mournful  day  of 
Zutphen.  The  fbct  that  Spenser  became  attached 
to  Sir  PhiKp's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
served  that  influential  personage,  in  such 
nmnner  as  was  not  unbecoming  a  scholar  and 
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Kterary  aspirant,  obliges  us  to  do  what  we 
should  have  done  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  own 
sake,— clear  away  any  prejudice  that  might 
accme  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sidney  and 
Spenser,  firom  the  questionable  reputation  of 
the  Earl. 

We  think  the  Earl's  reputation  has  been  very 
unfidrly  treated.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  him 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  irresistible 
Waverley  novelist.  Sir  "Walter  Scott  has  fabri- 
cated, with  such  consummate  art,  a  circumstan- 
tial narrative  of  Leicester's  guilt,  that  we  doubt 
whether  any  arguments  will  ever  remove  the 
impression  of  him  as  a  murderer  and  the  mur- 
derer of  his  wife,  from  the  minds  of  sentimental 
novel  readers.  But  we  will  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare, that  if  the  case  had  been  submitted  to  Sir 
Walter  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  with  all  the  evi- 
dence that  has  ever  been  adduced,  he  must  have 
dismissed  the  Earl,  if  not  acquitted  absolutely, 
at  least  with  the  Scotch  verdict  of  "Not 
Proven."  The  story  of  "  Kenilworth,"  as  Sir 
Walter  tells  it,  is  altogether  a  bold  and  unsparing 
falsification  of  the  recorded  facts  of  history.  The 
unfortunate  heroine,  Amy  Eobsart,  was  not 
united  to  Leicester  by  a  concealed  marriage.  She 
was  married  to  him  on  the  4th  of  June,  1550, 
at  the  royal  residence  of  Eichmond,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  King  Edward  VI.,  whose  journal  men- 
tions the  fact,  and  describes  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  She  lived  with  him  ten  years,  in  all 
due  honour,  as  the  Lady  Dudley,  and  died  at 
Cumnor-place,  by  an  accidental  fidl  down-stairs, 
as  was  alleged  by  her  household,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1560.  This  was  fifteen  years  be- 
fore the  Queen's  famous  visit  to  Kenilworth 
Castle.  In  the  meantime — ^namely,  in  1572, 
twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Amy,  Leicester 
had  married  a  second  wife.  Lady  Sheffield.  Yet 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  aifects  to  fix  the  date  of 
his  romance  with  some  precision,  "in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth" — that  is, 
in  1575 — ^has  represented  poor  Amy  as  the  ob- 
stacle to  Leicester's  ambitious  hopes,  at  the 
time  when  he  entertained  Elizabeth  at  Kenil- 
worth. Now,  we  should  not  object  to  this,  if  it 
were  merely  the  avowed  license  of  a  novelist. 
But  Sir  Walter  would  confirm  us  in  the  error, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  states,  itt  his  Intro- 
duction (no  part  of  the  novel,  nor  entitled  to  the 
same  license  as  a  fictitious  narrative  may  claim), 
that  "  the  interest  of  the  story  is  thrown  upon 
that  period  when  the  sudden  death  of  the  first 
Countess  of  Leicester  seemed  to  open  to  the  am- 
bition of  her  husband  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
the  crown  of  his  sovereign. 

"  That  period"  never  occurred ;  for  Amy  never 
was  Countess  of  Leicester  at  all.  Her  husband. 
Lord  Kobert  Dudley,  was  created  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester on  the  29th  of  September,  1563,  which 
was  three  years  after  she  died.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  1563,  when  the  Scottish  envoy.  Sir 
James  Melville,  came  to  her  Court,  Elizabeth 
treated  the  Eari  with  such  familiarity  as  to  ex- 


cite suspicions  that  she  had  made  him  her  para- 
mour, and  would  make  him  her  husband.    But 
if  Leicester  himself  expected   to    marry   the 
Queen,  how  is  it  that  he  married  a  second,  and 
a  third  wife,  after  he  lost,  or  was  released  from 
his  first  ?    The  Queen  was  not  past  all  thoughts 
of  matrimony  when  she  visited  him  at  K^iil- 
worth ;  for  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  marriage 
with  ^e  Duke  of  Anjou  in  1581,   when  ^ 
weak  and  unseemly  fondness  of  her  behaviour 
towards  the  French  prince  gave  occasion  to  the 
anxiety  of  her  sober  advisers  and  the  publicaticHi 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  protest  against  so  dan- 
gerous an  alliance.    There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  Protestant  and  national  party  would 
rather  have  had  her  marry  Leicester' than  a 
Popish  and  foreign  prince ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  Leicester  himsdf  did  not  Imow,  more 
surely  than  anyone  else    could,    the    impos- 
sibility   of    her    oyer    being    persuaded     to 
marry     one    of    her    own    snbjectB?       His 
own  conduct  is  quite  inconsistent  with   any 
design  to  gain  her  hand.    In  1576,  the  year 
after  the  Kenilworth   progress,   died  Walter, 
Earl  of  Essex ;  and  at  that  time,  Leicester  was 
said  to  be  engaged  in  an  amour  with  the  CoFon- 
tess  of  Essex,  whom  he  actually  took  for  his 
third  wife,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  tx>  the 
ruin  of  his  Court  favour,  and  to  the  indignation 
of  the  Queen ;  who  sent  him  to  prison  for  the 
offence  of  contracting  a  secret  maniage,  as  die 
did  several  other  courtiers,  at  different  times, 
for  a  similar  offence.    Is  it  probable,  then,  that 
he  made  away  with  his  first  wife,  in  order  to 
marry  Elizabeth  } 

Sir  Walter's  authority  is  a  gossiping  tale  in 
the  "  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,"  by  the  credu- 
lous and  superstitious  Elias  Ashmole.  It 
appears  from  this  local  tradition,  that  the  death 
of  Lady  Dudley,  in  her  husband's  abeoiee, 
being  a  sudden  and  violent  one,  her  father.  Sir 
John  Bobsart,  came  to  Cumnor,  as  soon  as  be 
heard  of  it,  and  insisted  upon  having  a  coroner's 
inquest  hdd.  The  request,  which  was  not  an 
unreasonable  or  extraordinary  one,  was  complied 
with  at  once.  The  husband  himself  found  fiialt 
with  her  having  been  too  hastily  buried;  the 
poor  lad/s  corpse  was  taken  up  out  of  tiie 
grave,  and  an  inquiry  was  made  "  to  the  fnll.*' 
It  appeared,  then,  that  she  had  been  killed  by  a 
fall  down  the  stairs.  The  trap-door  is  a  mert 
invention  of  the  novelist.  The  people  of  the 
village  told  Ashmole  that  she  was  stifled  or 
strangled,  and  then  thrown  down-stairsL  But 
he  does  not  say  that  the  coroner's  depoaitiocs 
contained  an3rtiLing  to  supjport  that  suspicion. 
He  says,  with  characteristic  indiscrimination. 
that  the  lady's  father  came  and  investigated  the 
matter,  '*  but  it  was  g^erally  thought  ihat  tbe 
Earl  stopped  his  mouti^,  and  made  up  the  busi- 
ness between  them."  A  likely  sf^  this,  and 
quite  of  a  piece  with  tiie  otiier  cirenmstances 
which  Ashmole  gravely  tells  us  I  Fintly,  h« 
says  that  none  but  Iw  Biohard  Yecnej  tmd 
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Anthony  Forster  were  in  the  house,  all  the 
servants  haying  been  sent  to  Abingdon  Market 
on  the  day  when  the  accident,  or  murder,  hap- 
pened ;  then,  he  says,  it  happened  in  the  night  i 
and  again,  that  one  of  the  coadjutors  in  the 
murder  was  afterwards  taken  for  a  felony  in 
Wales,  and  was  privately  destroyed  in  prison, 
by  the  Earl's  appointment,  to  prevent  lus  dis- 
covering the  dark  affair.  Why,  Vamey  and 
Forster  alone  did  the  deed,  according  to  this 
story;  and  of  these,  one  ''died  in  London, 
crying  miserably  that  all  the  devils  in  hell  did 
tear  him  to  pieces  ;**  and  the  other,  Anthony 
Forster,  is  buried  in  Gumnor  Church,  with  a 
Latin  epitaph,  describing  him  as  an  accomplished 
and  honourable  gentleman,  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  aU  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then  who  could 
have  been  the  accomplice  that  mtffht  have  dis- 
covered the  murder  ?  Was  ever  such  an  absurd 
and  inconsistent  fable,  current  amongst  the 
ignorant  peasants  of  a  rural  village,  accepted 
by  malice  or  credulity,  and  allowed  to  pass 
current  with  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire  ? 

The  fact  that  Sir  John  Eobsart  sought,  as  he 
naturally  might,  the  means  of  knowing  how  his 
daughter  died,  in  so  remote  and  secluded  a 
place,  does  not  imply  that  he,  or  any  of  her 
own  family,  ever  suspected  her  husband  of 
naurdering  her.  But  that  fact  was,  we  believe, 
the  sole  foondation  of  the  dreadful  charge. 
[Leicester  was  more  obnoxious  to  envious  and 
malignant  slanders  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time.  There  were  men  in  the  Court  and  in 
the  Council,  who  would  not  scruple  to  use  such 
insinuations  for  liis  ruin.  The  rumour  was 
communicated  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
then  at  Paris,  who  employed  one  Jones  (it  may 
be,  with  a  good  intention)  to  tell  the  Queen 
that  her  favourite  was  accused  of  being  the 
murderer  of  his  late  wife.  "When,"  says 
Jones,  in  a  letter  to  his  employer,  "I  came  to 
touch  near  the  quick,  she  said,  *  I  have  heard  of 
this  before,  and  he  need  not  have  sent  you 
Tvithal.'  She  thereupon  told  mo  that  the 
matter  had  been  tried  in  the  country,  and  found 
to  be  contrary  to  that  which  was  reported ;  say- 
ing that  he  (the  Lord  Dudley)  was  then  in  the 
Court,  and  none  of  his  at  itie  attempt  at  his 
Avife's  house ;  and  that  it  so  fell  out  as  it  should 
neither  touch  his  honesty  nor  her  honour." 
Cecil  and  his  party  seem  to  have  failed  in 
that  endeavour  to  estrange  Elizabeth  from  her 
favourite ;  but  she  was  more  inclined  to  believe 
them  when  they  accused  him  of  witchcraft. 

That  meaner  enemies  should  repeat  the  infa- 
mous calumny,  was  of  course  to  be  expected. 
It  is  not  at  tOl  the  more  accredited  for  being 
mentioned,  along  with  other  crimes,  in  sucli  an 
abusive  libel  as  that  written  by  the  Jesuit  Par- 
sons, directly  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  political  influence.  The  Earl 
was  accused,  in  1576,  or  somewhat  later,  of 
having  procured  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 


whose  widow,  as  we  have  Been,  he  soon  manied. 
Now,  we  happen  to  have  the  means  of  disprov- 
ing thu  accusation  with  certainty.  Essex  died 
at  Dublin,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  being  then 
Lord  Deputy  of  Lreland,  instituted  an  official 
inquiry,  the  results  of  which  are  communicated 
by  him,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Walsingham ;  showing,  if  we  may  rely 
upon  circumstantial  evidence,  that  Essex  died  of 
a  natural  disease,  amidst  his  own  Mends,  the 
Archbishop,  of  Dublin  and  other  peers  being 
near  him,  and  three  or  four  physicians  attending 
him,  sent  for  by  different  persons  of  rank  and  of 
his  confidence ;  and  that  his  body,  which  was 
opened,  had  not  a  symptom  of  poison.  But  the 
social  atmosphere  of  that  age  was  rife  with 
odious  rumours  of  this  kind,  and  Leicester  was 
not  the  only  eminent  man  whose  character  suf- 
fered unmerited  defamation.  Even  in  our  own 
time,  when  the  truth  has  such  facilities  of 
getting  publicity,  we  know  what  outrageous 
fictions  are  often  current  amongst  the  vulgar, 
about  the  personal  and  private  hfe  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. We  have  heard,  and  Holywell-street 
has  retailed  in  print,  such  abominable  falsehoods 
about  persons  like  the  late  King  of  Hanover,  or 
Lord  Oastlereagh,  or  George  the  Fourth,  as 
would  cast  into  pale  innocence  the  alleged 
wickedness  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  But  are 
the  illustrious  and  august  names  of  our  own 
time  to  be  rendered  vile,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  hence,  upon  no  better  testimony  than 
penny  pamphlets  of  scan,  mag,,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  tap-room  ?  We  protest  against  such 
iniquitous  and  uncharitable  judgments. 

As  for  Bobcrt,  Earl  of  Leicester,  he,  doubt- 
less, had  his  faults.  Arrogance  and  selfishness, 
prodigality,  fickleness,  and  ostentation,  may, 
perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  him ;  his  abilities,  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  military  commander,  were 
far  below  his  pretensions,  and  his  influence  in 
the  politics  of  the  day  was  often  contrary  to  the 
more  prudent  counsels  of  Elizabeth's  sagacious 
ministers.  But  that  he  was  personally  infamous, 
when  Sir  Philip  Sidney  remained  by  his  side  to 
the  last,  and  used  both  speech  and  pen  in  his 
behalf,  we  cannot  for  one  moment  believe.  That 
the  father  of  Sidney,  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  (and  one  of  rare  sincerity  for  a  states- 
man, as  appears  firom  the  Sidney  correspondence), 
did  not  regard  the  Earl  with  aversion  or  distrust, 
but  addressed  him  as  ''my  dearest  lord  and 
brother,"  and  accepted  his  aid  at  Court,  we 
think  conclusive  in  his  favour.  It  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  because  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had 
married  his  sister,  the  whole  Sidney  family  were 
sold  into  complicity  with  a  fortunate  and  en- 
nobled villain.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  they 
had  better  opportunities  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  knowing  Leicester's  real  character 
and  his  personal  affiiirs.  We  therefore  utterly 
reject  aU  the  hideous  imputations  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  consider  him  to  have  been, 
not  a  good  or  great  man,  but  one  who  might  bo 
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the  patron  of  Edmund  Spenser,  and  receive  the 
compliments  of  his  mnsc,  wiUiout  making  ns 
think  any  worse  of  the  sweet  poet  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Leicester  and  his  heraldic  device  arc  thus 
brought  in  by  Spenser,  in  the  poem  which  he 
wrote  at  Penshurst,  anticipating  his  entrance 
into  the  charmed  circle  of  courtly  society : — 
There  may  thy  muse  display  her  fluttering  wiDg, 
And  fltretch  herself  at  large  from  east  to  west ; 
Whether  thou  list  in  fair  Eliza  rest. 
Or,  if  thee  please  in  bigger  notes  to  sing, 
Advance  the  worthy  whom  she  loreth  best. 
The  first  the  white  bear  to  the  stake  did  bring. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  poet,  not  long 
afterwards,  became  an  inmate  of  Leicester 
House.  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
literary  work  to  be  done  for  a  person  so  much 
involved  in  the  various  controversies  and  in- 
trigues of  the  day  as  the  Earl  was.  Amongst 
other  tasks,  we  know  that,  in  1580,  Spenser 
assisted  to  compile  the  Stemmata  Ludleiana 
— a  sort  of  genealogical  account  of  his 
patron's  ancestry,  which  had  been  impugned 
or  depreciated  by  some  enemies.  He  was, 
in  the  same  year,  indebted  to  Leicester 
for  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton,  who  superseded  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
father  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Gdie  public 
services  of  the  two  noblemen,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  Spenser's  fortunes,  were  long  afterwards 
celebrated  by  him,  in  the  romantic  guise  of  the 
exploits  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Sir  Artegal,  in 
the  fifth  book  of  the  "  Faery  Queen."  It  has 
been  often  said,  that  the  "  Faery  Queen"  is  an 
allegory  of  the  contentions  and  combinations  of 
different  moral  qualities.  This  is  true  enough 
of  certain  portions  of  the  work ;  but  there  are 
other  parts,  which  evidently  contain  a  fanciful 
representation  of  the  political  and  religious 
events  of  the  day.  It  would  be  an  entertaining 
exercise  of  research  and  ingenuity,  to  trace  these 
allusions  to  the  historical  realities  with  which 
they  correspond.  "We  have  not  space  for  minute 
details,  but  the  general  intention  of  some  cantos 
of  the  poem  to  signalise  certein  events  of  main 
importcmce  may  here  be  indicated.  In  the 
tenth  canto  of  the  fifth  book,  we  have  the  under- 
taking of  the  English  government,  to  relieve  the 
Netherlands  from  their  Spanish  oppressor,  de- 
scribed in  the  expedition  of  Prince  Arthur  (the 
Earl  of  Leicester),  at  the  command  of  the  Queen 
Mercilla  (Elizabeth),  to  assist  the  distressed 
widow  lady,  Beige  (Belgium,  of  course), 
Who,  in  former  age, 
A  lady  of  great  worth  and  wealth  had  boon, 
And  mother  of  a  frnitfol  heritage. 
Even  seventeen  goodly  sons ;  which  who  had  seen. 
In  their  first  ilower,  before  this  fatal  teen 
Them  overtook  and  their  fair  blossoms  blasted. 
More  happy  mother  would  her  surely  ween. 
Than  famous  Niobc,  before  she  tasted 
Latona's  children's  wrath,  that  all  her  issue  wasted. 

But  this  fell  tyrant,  through  his  tortuous  power. 
Had  left  her  now  but  five  of  all  that  brood. 
For  twelve  of  them  he  did  by  times  devour, 


And  to  his  idols  sacrifice  their  blood. 
Whilst  he  of  none  was  stopped  or  withstood. 
For  soothly  he  was  one  of  matchless  might. 
Of  horrible  aspect  and  dreadful  mood. 
And  had  three  bodies  in  one  waist  empight. 
And  th'  arms  and  legs  of  three  to  succour  him  in  figUC 
Here  we  have  a  very  lively  figure  of  the  dis- 
memberment and  subjection  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  suc- 
cessor.     The  giant   which  had    three  bodies 
evidently    can    be    no  other    than    the  great 
monarchy  which  possessed  a  triple  power  in 
Spain,    Germany,    and    Italy.      In  the   same 
manner,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  are  denoted  by  the  redoubtable  mon- 
sters that   have  enslaved  and  tormented   the 
children    of    Belgee.      The    performances     of 
Prince  Arthur,  however,  although  the  ill-con- 
ducted campaign  cost  us  the  life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  of  many  other  good  Englishmen, 
were  not  in  reality  so  brilliant  as  his  poetical 
eulogist  would  make  us  believe.     The  afficted 
dame  got  less  advantage  from  his  interference 
than  from  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  a  year 
or  two  later. 

The  other  aristocratic  subject  of  Spenser's 
romantic  narration.  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  was 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  Desmond  rebellion 
in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  Spenser  ac- 
companied him  there.     So  we  find  the  exploits 
of  Sir  Artegal,  (his  lordship's  name  was  Arthnr,') 
whom  the  Queen  had  commissioned  to  act  as  the 
champion  of  fair  Irena  (Ireland),  described  with 
rather  more  minuteness  than  those  of  the  Eari 
of  Leicester  in  Belgium  and  Holland.     It  is 
not  always  so  easy,  however,  to  trace  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  are  referred  to,  l*e- 
causc  the  poet  sometimes  keeps  in  his  mind  the 
living  persons  and  actualities  of  the  transaction, 
while,  at  other  times,  ho  returns  to  his  habit  of 
purely  allegorising,  and  contemplates  the  abstract 
principles  which  were  operating  in  its  result. 
Sir  Aijtegal  himself   is,   throughout  the    fifth 
book,  an  impersonation  of  rigorous  justice,  and 
the  iron  man.  Talus,  whose  terrible  flail  seconds 
the  knight's  onset,  seems  to  figure  the  martial 
power  by  which,  in  that  time  of  civil  war,  the 
Lord  Deputy  enforced  his  will.     The  salutary 
effect  of  his  strong  and  resolute  government  upon 
a  land  which  had  suffered   from  the  lawh'ss 
violence  and  terror  of  the  rebels,  aided  by  the 
foes  of  Elizabeth  at  Bome   and  in  Spain,   is 
beautifully  described  in  the  aspect  of  Irena, 
when  her  liberator  approaches  to  the  rescue  : — 
Like  as  a  tender  rose  in  open  plain. 
That  with  nntimely  drought  nigh  withered  was:. 
And  hung  the  bead,  soon  as  few  drops  of  rain 
Thereon  distil,  and  dew  her  gentle  face. 
Gins  to  look  up,  and  with  fresh  wonted  grace, 
Dispreads  the  glory  of  her  leaves  gay; 
Snch  was  Irena's  countenance  and  cose, 
When  Artegal  she  saw  in  that  array, 
There  waiting  for  the  tyrant,  till  it  was  far  day. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  stout  battle 
with  the  presumptuous  Grantorto  which  en£ru€?d« 
Edmund  Spenser  really  and  personally  took  his 
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port.  A  force  of  about  seven  hundred  mer- 
ccnarioB,  under  an  Italian  officer  in  the  pay  of 
the  Pope,  bad  been  raised  in  Portugal,  and  sent 
to  join  the  insurrectionary  army  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  and  his  brother,  who  had  got  together 
some  half-savage  hordes  of  Irish  kerns,  supported 
by  Spanish  troops,  with  money  and  arms  i^m 
abroad,  and  so  overran  the  country.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  by  prompt  and  active  movements, 
prevented  the  invading  force  from  effecting  this 
junction,  and  surrounded  the  foreigners,  shut  up 
in  the  fortress  of  Smerwick,  in  couh^  Kerry. 
Spenser  and  Walter  Baleigh  were  in  the  English 
camp;  and  the  conflict  lasted  for  three  days 
before  the  invaders  would  yield.  Not  a  man  of 
them,  it  appears,  was  spared  alive  by  the  unre- 
lenting severity  of  Sir  Axtegal,  whose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  afterwards  vindicated  by 
Spenser,  not  in  the  **  Faery  Queen,"  but  in  his 
prose  dialogue  or  treatise  ''  On  the  State  of  Ire- 
land," upon  these  grounds  : — "  It  was  told  them 
by  the  lord  deputy  himself  that  they  could  not 
justly  plead  either  custom  of  war,  or  law  of 
nations,  for  that  they  were  not  any  lawful 
enemies ;  that  the  Irish  themselves,  as  the  Earl 
and  John  of  Desmond,  with  the  rest,  were  no 
lawful* enemies,  but  only  rebels  and  traitors; 
and  therefore  they  that  came  to  succour  them 
no  better  than  rogues  and  runagates,  especially 
coming  with  no  license  or  commission  frpm  their 
own  king ;  so  as  it  should  be  dishonourable  for 
him,  in  the  name  of  his  queen,  to  condition  or 
make  any  terms  with  such  rascals." 

Our  present  concern  is  not  with  the  political 
opinions,  or  political  conduct,  of  Spenser ;  and, 
therefore,  we  will  not  enter  into  an  examination 
of  this  book  upon  the  Irish  question,  which  in 
his  time,  as  in  that  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  was 
regarded  by  Government  as  ''  our  greatest  dif- 
iiculty."  It  is  strangely  applicable  to  the 
almost  despondent  view  with  which  our  states- 
men regarded  the  sister  island  but  seven  or  eight 
short  years  ago,  that  the  interlocutors  of  Edmund 
Spenser's  dialogue  begin  their  conversation 
thus : — 

Sudoxtu.  But  if  that  country  of  Ireland,  whence  yon 
lately  came,  be  of  so  goodly  and  commodious  a  soil  as 
yoa  report,  I  wonder  that  no  course  is  taken  for  the 
turning  thcr^f  to  good  uses,  and  reducing  that  nation  to 
better  government  and  civility. 

Iren<Bus,  Marry,  so  there  have  been  divers  good  plots 
devised,  and  wise  counsels  cast  already  about  reformation 
of  that  realm ;  but  they  say  it  is  the  fatal  destiny  of 
that  land,  that  no  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meant 
tor  her  good  will  prosper  or  take  effect. 

Is  not  this  just  what  everybody  was  lately 
remarking,  until  when  things  were  at  the  very 
worst  they  mended,  and  from  the  dreadful  fa- 
mine of  1847,  and  the  mad  rebellion  of  1848, 
poor  Ireland  steadily  rose  to  a  condition  of 
tranquil  and  abundant  prosperity,  which  she 
may  now  long  enjoy,  such  as  no  other  countrj' 
in  Europe  at  present  can  surpass  ?  We  believe 
that  Spenser,  although  he  loved  his  native  Eng- 
land well,  and,  particularly  well, 


Merry  London,  my  most  kindly  ntnffc^ 
That  gave  to  me  this  life's  first  native  fOiuoo, 

came  to  feel  a  genuine  patriotism  for  his  adopted 
country,  and  laboured,  as  a  magistrate  and  Pro- 
testant landholder  there,  with  most  patient  and 
honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  To  main* 
tain  social  order  and  punish  crime,  to  promoto 
education  and  encourage  useM  industry,  are  the 
chief  objects  of  his  proposals  in  the  prose  work 
we  have  quoted.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
coerce  the  Irish  Catholics  to  a  change  of  faith. 
"  For  instruction  in  reUgion  needeth  quiet  tunes ; 
and  ere  we  seek  to  settie  a  sound  discipline  in 
the  clergy,  we  must  purchase  peace  unto  the 
laity ;  for  most  hard,  or  rather  impossible,  it  is 
to  settle  a  good  opinion  in  the  minds  of  men, 
for  matters  of  religion  doubtful,  who  have 
doubtless  an  evil  opinion  of  us."  I^or  would 
he  allow  ''  the  landlords,  as  they  use,  shame- 
fully to  rack  their  tenants."  The  radical  fault 
of  the  Irish  social  system — ^tenantcy  at  will — 
was  dearly  perceived  by  Spenser  three  centuries 
ago ;  and  the  question  of  Tenants'  Compensation 
for  Improvements,  which  has  occupied  so  much 
time  of  Parliament  in  this  last  session  of  1855,  is 
briefly,  but  judiciously,  treated  of  in  ttiis  dia- 
logue. He  would  have  established  Tenant 
Right,  by  entitling  the  tenant  to  claim  a  lease 
for  such  a  term  as  may  reimburse  him  for  his 
expenditure  in  fencing,  in  building  upon,  and 
otherwise  improving  the  estate.  Such  were 
Spenser's  notions  of  the  Irish  difficulty ;  and  the 
legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  an  ad- 
mission of  their  wisdom.  Of  the  administration 
of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  the  poet,  who  was  ac- 
tively employed  in  all  his  business,  thus  tes* 
tifies : — 

During  which  time  that  he  did  there  remain. 

His  study  was  true  justice  how  to  deal. 

And  day  and  night  employ'd  his  busy  brain. 

How  to  reform  that  ragged  commonweal : 

And  that  same  iron  man,  which  could  reveal 

AU  hidden  crimes,  through  aU  that  realm  he  sent, 

To  search  out  those  that  used  to  rob  and  steal. 

Or  did  rebel  'gainst  lawful  government; 

On  whom  he  did  inffict  most  grievous  punishment. 

But,  ere  be  could  reform  it  thoroughly. 
He  through  occasion  called  was  away 
To  faoiy  court,  that  of  necessity 
His  course  of  justice  he  was  forced  to  stay. 

In  fact,  the  rccal  of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  about 
the  time  when  Leicester,  his  political  ally,  was 
deprived  of  the  Boyal  favour,  induced  our  poet — 
who  had  received  the  substantial  benefit  of  an 
estate  of  three  thousand  acres  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  which  he  owed  partly  to  Eliza- 
beth's esteem  for  his  poetry,  but  partly 
to  the  friendly  offices  of  those  two  noble- 
men— to  engage  in  the  dispute  for  their  vin- 
dication. What  a  hideous  picture  he  has 
given  us  of  the  two  loathsome  hags,  Envy 
and  Detraction,  by  whom  the  good  Sir  Artegal 
was  waylaid  on  his  retxim  to  Mercilla's  regal 
presence !  We  must  not  linger  amongst  these 
matters,  or  we  might  quote  the  description  of 
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Lady  Mnncra  (Bribery),  the  wicked  golden- 
handed  Princess,  whose  traffic  of  cormption  was 
spoilt  by  the  righteous  Artegal;  and  also  the 
scene  in  the  splendid  palace  of  the  virgin  Queen, 
where  she  sat  to  dispense  judgment  amongst  the 
people;  and  the  sad  impeachment  of  Mary 
Stuart,  "the  false  Duessa,  now  untitled  Queen, ' 
fot  conspiring  to  deprive  MercOla  of  her  crown, 
as  well  as  for  the  murders,  adulteries,  and  other 
crimes,  of  which  Spenser,  with  many  other 
English  folk  at  that  moment,  believed  that  un- 
fortunate woman  to  be  guilty.  Yet  we  cannot 
find  the  poet's  gentle  mind,  anywhere,  quite 
consenting  to  her  doom.  He  gives  us  the 
pleadings  of  Zeal  and  Yengeanoe  against  her, 
and  of  a  certain  Cecil,  (who  dse  can  be  meant  ?) 
described  as 

A  sage  old  sire,  that  had  to  name 
The  kingdom's  care  with  a  white  silver  head, 
That  many  high  regards  and  reasons  'gainst  her  read. 

On  the  other  side,  he  gives  us  many  advocates 
for  the  imprisoned  lady ;  such  as  Pity,  and  Ee- 
gard  of  Womanhood,  Nobility  of  ^irth,  and 
pleading  Grief.  He  spares  telling  us  the  fatal 
sentence,  and  finely  describes  the  Queen  Mer 
cilia  as  doing  what  the  Queen  Elizabeth  (we 
believe  most  adBEiBctedly  and  hypocritically)  really 
did,  refusing  to  order  the  death  of  her  poor 
victini;— 

But  rather  let,  instead  thereof,  to  fall 
Vew  pfikiiing  drops  from  her  fur  lamps  of  light; 
The  which  she  coTering  with  her  purple  pall, 
Would  have  the  passion  hid,  and  up  arose  withal. 

It  was  in  such  an  aspect — as  a  gracious  and 
august  empress  of  chivalry,  as  Gloiiana  or  as 
MerciUa,  that  Elizabeth  Tudor  chose  to  be  re- 
garded. That  very  cold-blooded  statesman, 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  is  said  to  have  disap- 
proved of  her  granting  away  a  good  Irish 
estate  to  Edmund  Spenser  ''for  a  song."  But 
she  knew  exactly  what  8ueh  a  song  as  this  was 
worth-  to  her.  Any  one  who  reads  the  report  of 
her  theatrical  interviews  with  those  who  inter- 
ceded for  Mary's  life,  and  her  messages  to 
Parliament,  pretending  so  much  reluctsuice  to 
spill  the  blood  of  her  own  kinswoman,  will 
perceive  that,  for  her  purposes,  the  four  lines 
we  have  quoted  were  not  excessively  rewarded 
by  the  grant  of  Eilcolman  Caslie  and  its  fair 
demesne. 

On  a  pleasant  hill,  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Don^aile,  and  with  a  view  of  distant  moun- 
tains all  round,  Slilcolman  was  situated,  em- 
bosomed in  the  woods,  (which  are  now  no 
more,)  and  reflected  in  a  clear  lake  below, 
fed  by  the  continual  stream  of  classic  Mulla. 
There  lived  Edmund  Spenser  ten  fruitful 
years;  and  there  his  richly  imaginative  mind, 
potent  as  the  enchantments  of  the  mighty  hermit 
Aichimago,  created,  out  of  airy  nothing,  a  popu- 
lous world  of  infinite  brighhiess  and  variety. 
Came  round  him,  and  began  their  mystic  and 
intricate  dance,  a  hundred  beautLfiil  or  terrible 
forms,  knights  and  ladies  who  wondered  in 


couples  through  the  pathless  forest,  old,  dy 
magicians  in  the  garb  of  sanctity,  fatal  Syrens 
and  Armida  with  her  paralysing  beauty,  hydras 
and  cannibal  giants,  clowns  and  satyrs  with 
their  malicious  mockery  at  virtue,  the  milk- 
white  lamb,  that  pure  and  innocent  Una  kd 
through  the  desert,  and  the  noble  lion  that 
carried  her,  and  defended  her,  amidst  all  human 
or  brutal  enemies.  0  wonderful  gift  of  the 
poet's  fancy,  to  make  all  these  %4sion8  more  dis- 
tinctly present  with  us,  than  the  tamer,  slower, 
coarser  world  of  our  actual  experience !  Strange 
to  such  a  drudge  in  State  affairs  as  the  astute 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  must  have  been  the  capa- 
city of  a  poet  to  become,  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
thus  transported  into  an  ideal  region,  thus 
''  wandered  round  with  dreams,"  and  to  fix  the 
moving  phantasmagoria,  with  all  its  colours  and 
briUiancy,  on  the  delicate  canvas  of  his  language, 
and  frame  it  for  the  perpetual  delight  of  man- 
kind! 

That  ten  years'  lodging  in  the  pleasant  man- 
sion of  Kilcolman,  with  the  rents  and  fines 
thereto  perquisite,  and  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds 
annually,  were  too  high  a  price  for  this  ''  song," 
the  grateful  melody  of  which  has  soothed  our 
cares  and  amused  our  vacant  hours,  a^  it  has 
done  to  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
since  that  time,  we  know  to  have  been  liord 
Burleigh's  opinion.  Wo  know  that  there  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  then  going 
on  with  much  the  same  sort  of  work,  and  'who 
has  turned  out,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  been 
rather  a  valuable  member  of  societyr  but  who 
differed  with  Lord  Burleigh  in  that  opiniui, 
and  who  said  of  Spenser,  in  fact»  about  that 
period  of  time. 

And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drowned, 
Wheoas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 
We  likewise  have  grounds  for  the  belief,  that  a 
gentleman  of  Devonshire,  knighted  by  the  name 
of  Sir  Walter  Ilaleigh,  who  had  seen  the  poet, 
in  actual  affairs,  perform  his  Lord's  business  and 
the  Queen's  in  a  good,  manly  fashicm,  dififered 
with  Lord  Burleigh  about  the  value  of  his 
poetry.  It  was  fortunate  for  Spenser  that 
Walter  Baleigh  got  lands  and  office  in  Ireland, 
which  made  him,  for  some  time,  Uie  poet's 
neighbour  whilst  residing  th^re;  and  their 
acquaintance  was  improved  into  that  soirt  of 
respectful  intimacy,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
signature  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter,  "  Youis 
humbly  afiEectionate,  Edmund  Spenser."  As  for 
the  adverb  *^  humbly,"  it  must  be  remembend 
that  Sir  Walter  had  become  a  very  great  man,  and 
the  poet's  fourth  influential  patron.  When  Ld- 
cester  and  all  the  others  were  gone,  Baleigh  it 
was  who  introduced  him,  in  person,  for  the  first 
time,  to  that  very  capricious  and  exacting  old 
woman,  whom  Baleigh  knew,  better  than  all 
the  other  oourtiers,  how  to  humbug  and  wheedle 
with  his  exquisite  flattery.  The  Court  as  it  was 
in  1591,  or  the^feabouts,  and  the  moat  OQaspi- 
cuous  ladies  and  gentlemen  it  then  oontained. 
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are  oharacteriaed  in  a  oomplimexitcury  pastoxal 
style,  by  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Englaiid 
which  Spenser  wrote,  called  "Colin  Clout*s 
Come  Home  Again."  Colin  was  his  old  name 
in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar.  He  quaintly  calls 
fialeighy  as  a  maritime  adventurer,  **  The  Shep- 
herd of  the  Ocean;"  and  enumerates  a  score  or, 
so  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  Council,  whom  we 
can  easily  identify  under  their  poetical  names 
of  Harptdus,  Urania,  and  the  lUce.  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  no  longer  Eliza,  or  Gloriana,  or  Mercilla, 
but  Cynthia.  We  must  not  foi^et  to  mention 
that  Spenser  married,  when  in  middle  life,  a 
very  beautiful  woman  with  light  hair,  fair  com- 
plexion, and  the  same  Christian  name  as  the 
Queen's ;  and  that  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  own  Epithalamion, 
which  is  the  most  animated  i|nd  ardent  compo- 
tiition  of  that  sort,  though  chastened  by  good 
taste  and  delicacy,  that  ever  was  made  to  idealise 
a  matrimonial  occasion  :— 

Behold,  while  sho  before  the  altar  stands. 

Hearing  the  holy  priest,  that  to  her  speaks. 

And  blfisseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 

How  the  red  roees  flush  up  in  her  cheeks ! 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually  ^ 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

Forget  their  ierrice,  and  about  her  fly, 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair. 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Why  blush  ye,  loye,  to  giTe  to  me  your  himd. 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ?" 

The  exulting  poet  (observe,  this  is  his  own 
wedding-day,)  goes  on,  in  a  glorious  strain  of 
overflowing  tenderness,  to  bless  all  things  and 
persons,  that  are  near  to  him  and  his  bride  on 
that  auspicious  day ;  and  then  he  calls  for  the 
sacred  covering  of  silence  and  night : — 

The  whiles  a  hundred  little  winged  loves, 
Like  divers-feathered  doves. 
Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  the  bed. 
And  in  the  secret  dark  that  none  reproves, 
Their  pretty  stealths  shall  work,  and  snares  shuU 


To  filch  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight. 

But  alas  for  Mutability,  the  mournful  theme  of 
this  unfinislied  seventh  book  of  fairy  romance, 
and  the  inexorable  condition  of  real  life,  which 
seems  to  have  been  often  in  his  serious  con- 
templations, and  of  which  the  unhappy  reverses 
he  suffered  afford  a  melancholy  example  !  Our 
gentle  and  genial  poet  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
domestic  and  rural  tranquillity'  which  was  for 
a  few  short  summers  allowed  him.  HebeUion, 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  that  just  reform 
which  had  been  delayed,  came  again  in  1597; 
and  the  wild  insurgents,  led  by  Tyrone,  swept 
through  the  country,  and  overcame  the  Eoyal 
forces.  In  Mimster,  the  English  sottiers  were 
all  marked  for  destruction.  The  estate  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  Spenser,  was  one  forfeited 
by  the  Desmonds  for  their  part  in  the  foxmer 


rebellion.  A  furious  and  savage  band,  hounded 
on  by  James  of  Desmond,  hastened  to  tear  the 
poet  &om  his  home.  He  fled  in  desperate  con- 
fusion, saving  nothing  except  his  wife  and  all 
but  o»«  of  lus  children.  That  babe,  we  know 
not  how,  probably  by  the  neglect  of  a  servant, 
was  left  in  the  house  to  pensh.  The  fair  and 
strong  mansion  of  Xilcolman,  endeared  by  the 
sweetest  and  richest  associations,  was  burnt  by 
ruffianly  hands,  and  the  littie  child,  who  should 
have  inherited  an  immortal  name,  shrieked  in 
vain  for  help,  and  died  alone  in  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

The  heart  of  the  father  was  broken ;  he  did 
not  for  many  days  survive.  Only  forty-four 
years  old,  with  prospects  as  fair  as  ever  in 
the  world,  when  the  civil  war  should  have  been 
suppressed,  with  a  vast  scheme  of  his  romance 
but  half  executed,  with  Mends  yet  able  and 
anxious  to  assist  him,  with  aspirations  not  yet 
accomplished,  and  a  daily  augmented  fame,  it 
was  all  over  with  him.  His  sensitive  and  affec- 
tionate nature  had  received  its  mortal  wound. 
Sick  and  sorrowful,  he  arrived  with  his  family 
in  London.  Here,  in  a  lodging  but  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  hallowed  Abbey,  where  he  now 
lies  near  Chaucer,  whose  example  flrst  moved 
him  to  become  the  second  great  name  in  English 
poetry,  Edmund  Spenser  died.  Peace  and 
honour,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  nation,  secure 
his  earthly  rest,  and  make  the  place  very  dear 
and  sacred! 

Of  his  particular  contributions  to  our  litera- 
ture, of  his  several  works,  and  their  relation 
to  the  productions  of  other  authors,  English  and 
foreign,  we  could  say  a  great  deal ;  but  so  much 
has  already  been  said  by  others,  from  Warton  to 
Hazlitt,  that  we  had  better,  perhaps,  decline  a 
subject  wliich  requires  none  of  our  criticism. 
We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  an  interesting 
matter  of  inquiry — ^namely,  what  the  study  of 
Spenser  was  worth  to  Milton;  how  far  the 
sublime  visions  of  Hell,  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death, 
may  have  derived  their  vague  immensity  of 
supernatural  force  from  an  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  the  grand  pictorial  imagination  which 
conceived  that  astonishing  journey  of  Duessa, 
in  tiie  iron  car  of  Night,  down  to  the  house  of 
Pluto ;  and  that  still  more  wondrous  description 
of  the  Cave  of  Mammon,  with  the  throne  and 
endless  chain  of  his  infernal  daughter.  Ambition, 
to  which  a  crowd  of  infatuated  votaries  are 
madly  clinging.  We  know  no  poetry,  not  even 
that  of  Dante  and  of  the  older  Greeks,  which 
can  be  so  well  compared  with  "  Paradise  Lost" 
as  this  of  Spenser  can.  It  is  that  sublimity 
which  is  attained  by  the  suggestion  of  a  tran- 
scendant  vastness  of  power  and  magnitude  of 
range,  beyond  the  degrees  of  admeasurement, 
which  the  intellect  can  readily  apply.  Indis- 
tinct and  huge,  though  glowing  with  a  strange 
and  lurid  fire,  Uke  the  creatures  of  fancy  which 
we  seem  to  behold  in  the  western  sky  during 
a  clouded  and  stonoy  sunset,  these  monsters  and 
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chimeras  diro  loom  through  the  veil  of  super- 1  capacity 
natural  mystery,  when  the  poet  bids  them 
appear  to  trouble  the  scone.  Their  presence  is 
felt  as  much  as  seen.  At  other  times,  he  em- 
ploys a  diflferent  art,  and  renders  the  picture 
complete,  by  giving  us  all  its  details,  with  a  few 
brief  touches.  Ae  mind's  eye  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  such  figures  as  those  of  the  well- 
known  procession  of  the  Vices,  riding  upon  their 
various  emblematical  beasts,  by  which  the 
chariot  of  Duessa  is  drawn.  It  is  all 
ready  for  the  portrait-painter,  like  a  group 
in  real  life.  Sleepy  Idleness,  in  his  monkii^ 
garb,  mounted  upon  his  slow-pacing  ass,  the 
bloated  and  loathsome  carcase  of  Gluttony, 
borne  by  a  filthy  swine,  Lechery  upon  his  goat^ 
Avarice,  like  an  Eastern  merchant,  upon  a  camel 
loaded  with  his  coffers,  Envy  upon  the  ravenous 
wolf,  and  bloody  Wrath  upon  a  raging  Hon — 
all  these  are  to  us,  as  if  we  had  seen  them  upon 
the  canvas  of  a  diorama ;  we  know  precisely 
how  they  looked,  their  complexion,  gestures, 
and  attitudes.  The  driver,  Satan,  who  scourges 
them  on  fix)m  behind,  we  do  not  see  so  clearly, 
but  Ms  occupation  is  less  heroic  than  that  of 
Milton's  "  Titanic  Evil  One."  The  fell  caval- 
cade passes  on, 

and  still  before  their  way 
A  foggy  mist  had  covered  all  the  land ; 
And  underneath  their  feet,  all  scattered  lay 
Dead  sknUs  and  bones  of  men  whose  life  had  gone  astray. 

Anotherkind  of  sublimity,  which  Spenser  knows 
how  to  produce,  is  that  which  may  be  so  abun- 
dantly found  in  Dante — when  the  reader's  mind 
is  stimulated  violently,  by  the  representation  of 
something  so  revolting  to  the  sensuous  nature,  as 
to  excite  a  moral  reaction,  as  it  were,  an  uncon- 
scious effort  of  fortitude,  which  imparts  a  wild 
and  inexplicable  pleasure  upon  contemplating 
objects  of  extreme  disgust  and  horror.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  source 
of  imaginative  delight,  in  the  complicated  and 
contradictory  system  of  our  nervous  and  mental 
emotions,  let  the  metaphysicians  explain  it  as 
they  may.  The  idea  of  that  which  is  painful, 
or  merely  disagreeable  to  the  senses,  such  as 
bodily  mutilation,  torture,  or  hideous  ugliness, 
discords  of  sound,  disproportion  of  shape,  or  even 
intense  and  overpowering  stench,  may  have  the 
character  of  sublimity,  and  may  be  a  legitimate 
means  of  artistic  effect.  The  description  of  that 
repulsive  female,  like  one  of  the  Eumenides,  Sin, 
in  **  Paradise  Lost,"  is  a  remarkable  instance. 
Spenser  has  many  such,  and  never  shrinks  from 
mentioning  their  most  abominable  and  disgusting 
circumstances.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
him,  because  of  his  voluptuous  sensibility  to  the 
agreeable  and  pleasing  qualities  of  his  more 
favoured  creations.  Never  was  there  a  more 
luscious  enjoyment  of  all  things  which  nature 
has  made  most  grateful  to  the  human  eye,  ear, 
and  touch,  than  Spenser  everywhere  betrays. 
He  feels  the  influence  of  beauty  more  even  than 
the  Jtalianji.    Whatever  is  delicious,  fe©  lias  the 


tor  receive  and  represent. 


hc^u:d  somo  stoical  persons  reprove 


Ve  have 
him  fa-  a 
cloying  sweetness ;  but  then,  as  we  have  said, 
he  provides  the  wholesome  bitters  as  well  as  tibe 
sweet ;  and,  npon  the  whole,  a  course  of  Spenser 
is  not  debilitating.     The  luxurious  abode  of 


Acrasia,  the  "Bower  of  Bliss,"  is,  of  oonrse, 
intended  to  represent  such  a  pernicious  excess 
of  sensual  satisfactions,  and  if  the  reader  fintda  a 
cloying  sweetness  in  that  description,  it  ia  a 
proof  of  his  own  virtue,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
appeal  which  the  poet  has  addressed  to  him. 

We  have  never  seen  it  observed,  by  tiie  way, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  that  passage,  many 
consecutive  verses  at  the  end  of  the  seoond 
book  of  the  "Faery  Queen,"  are  translated 
word  for  word  from  Tasso's  description  of  the 
garden  of  the  enchantress,  Armida,  in  which 
tiie  young  Chevalier  Binaldo  is  held  c^tive  by 
her  ^seductions.  In  Spenser's  time,  the  **  Gcm- 
salemme  liberata,"  published  but  a  few  years 
before,  was  probably  known  to  hundreds  of 
English  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  studied 
ItaSan ;  and  he  could  not  be  accused,  therefore, 
of  a  design  to  appropriate  the  praise  of  that 
which  he  borrowed  from  his  elegant  soathem 
contemporary.  Indeed,  he  possessed  a  store  in 
his  own  imagination  so  incomparably  richer  and 
more  various  than  that  of  the  Italian,  tiiat  it 
must  have  been  by  way  of  complimenting  a 
brother  poet,  and  not  for  the  need  of  it,  that 
he  adopted  this  passage.  To  compare  the  aathor 
of  the  "  Faery  Queen"  with  either  Ariosto  or 
Tasso,  some  of  whose  inventions  he  boldly 
made  use  of,  while  he  stamped  them  with  the 
sign  of  far  superior  breadth  and  power,  would 
be  to  contrast  the  faint  and  unequal  outline 
with  the  glowing  harmonies  of  shape  and 
colour  that  a  master  of  painting  has  exhibited 
in  his  p^ect  works  of  art. 

Besides  the  great  romance,  which  contains  in 
the  highest  degree  all  the  excellencies  of  that 
kind  of  composition,  we  have  mentioned  several 
other  poetical  works  of  Spenser,  which  we 
cannot  now  stay  to  examine.  Some  of  them 
are  interesting  in  reference  to  the  events  of  his 
own  age,  wluch  to  Englishmen  must  appear 
always  worthy  of  being  remembered.  "  Mo^er 
Hubbard's  Tale"  of  the  crafty  fox  has  becu 
supposed  to  bo  a  satire  upon  Lord  Burleigh. 
The  earliest  and  most  faulty  poem  of  Spenser's, 
his  collection  of  pastoral  diak^es  called  the 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  contains  many  signifi- 
cant allusions  to  contemporary  affairs  in  Church 
and  State,  which  the  student  of  history  will  easily 
recognise.  Although  the  Lord  Treasurer  liked 
him  none  the  better  for  meddling  with  such 
matters,  the  sympathy  which  the  young  author 
ventured  to  express  for  Archbishop  Grindal, 
under  the  name  of  the  good  pastor  Al^rindy 
"  that  hath  been  long  ypent,"  when  that  liberal 
prelate,  for  having  recommended  the  Queen  to 
try  a  milder  treatment  of  the  Bissent^s,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Star  Chamber,  will  certainly 
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confirm  Edmund  Spenser  in  our  good  opinion, 
and  proye,  that  in  respect  for  the  great  principles 
of  toleration  and  freedom  of  though^  he  was 
far  in  adyance  of  his  time^  and  so  mnch  nearer 
to  our  enlightened  selves. 

After  all,  he  was  not  far  removed  from  the 
wise  men  of  any  time ;  and  we  are  always 
pleased  to  find  a  personal  connexion  between 
the  great  and  good,  %ho  lived  in  one  age,  and  a 
transmission  of  ideas  and  sentiments  from  the 
greatest  of  one  age  to  those  of  another.  It  was 
gratifying  to  meet  Spenser  first,  as  a  youthful 
scholar,  in  the  house  of  Sidney  i  and  so  it  is  to 


reflect  that  ho  began  by  imitating  Chaucer, — 
not  a  wise  attempt.  Nor  was  the  affectation  of 
obsolete  and  antiquated  diction,  which  is  be- 
trayed in  the  *'  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  success- 
ful in  clothing  his  rustic  dialogues  with  the 
desirable  air  of  simplicity ;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  artist  had  obtained  a  better  instrument,  a 
copious  store  of  language,  and  a  system  of 
versification  of  unequalled  melody,  he  grate- 
fully acknowledged  himself,  in  one  of  his  latest 
works,  the  disciple  of  the  **  Kentish  Shepherd 
Tityrus,"  the  next  follower  of  old  English 
Chaucer. 


SOME    nXERARY    DIYERSIONS. 


W&ixEBS  of  books  were  never  so  discursive  and  I 
volatile  as  now.  There  is  no  knowing  what  you 
arc  to  expect  from  the  antecedents  of  an  author. 
The  grave  divine  shall  start  you  on  a  succession 
of  gufiGaws  with  his  comical  and  rollicking  humour ; 
and  the  professed  novelist  shall  plunge  you  in 
perturbations  profound  and  painful  over  the 
saddest  solecisms  of  human  character  and  con- 
duct. The  literary  faculty  is  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  in  exercise:  ^'the  chiel  amang  us 
takin'  notes"  is  an  omnipresent  chiel,  who  besets 
us  in  our  walking  and  talking,  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  lying  down  and  our  rising  up ;  so 
that  we  are  made  to  speak  and  act  print  without 
knowing  or  intending  it  All  tradition  has  been 
stereotyped  long  since,  and  the  flying  gossip  of 
to-day  is  the  literary  article  of  to-morrow. 
More  than  this— shoaLs  of  litteratsurs  of  both 
sexes  are  digging  and  biurowing  among  the  for- 
gotten rubbic^  of  past  centuries,  to  discover  and 
drag  forth,  and  re-animate,  the  forms  and  phases 
of  persons  and  things  consigned  to  the  tomb 
of  all  the  Capnlets  ages  ago.  Of  the  value  of 
the  gems  they  bring  to  light,  there  will  be  a 
mde  difference  of  opinion ;  but  the  pleasing  fact 
to  these  literary  resurrection-men  (and  women) 
is,  that  there  is  a  market  for  them  all,  an  appe- 
tite that  grows  all  the  hungrier  by  what  it  feeds 
on,  and  may  be  stimulated  but  cannot  be  appeased 
by  evcrj'  fresh  banquet.  In  consequence  of  this 
universal  taste  for  what  is  piquant  and  novel, 
and,  let  us  add,  scandalous,  in  reference  to  our 
honoured  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and 
great  grand  ditto,  we  are  being  continually  feted 
with  fresh  exhumations  from  the  exhaustless 
mines  which  old  books  and  old  correspondence 
present  to  the  diggers.  For  our  own  part  we 
confess  to  a  relish  for  such  disjecta,  and  make 
no  scruple  of  acknowledging  our  gratitude  to 
tlie  authors  of  the  countless  volumes  of  Ana, 
Memoirs,  Correspondence,  Materials  for  History, 
and  sudi-liku  collectanea  and  compilations  with 
which  the  circulating  libraries  abound,  and  of 
vhich  each  revolving  season  eends   £orth  its 


quota.  It  is  good  to  know  something  of  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  fortes  ante  Aga- 
memnona  ;  and  if  it  is  consoling  to  hear  that  they 
were  subject  to  the  like  passions,  and  subdued  by 
the  same  littlenesses,  as  ourselves,  wo  see  no 
reason  why  the  knowledge  should  be  withheld 
from  us.  It  may  help  us  to  preserve  our  self- 
respect,  and  shield  us  from  the  despairing  notion 
that  we  have  degenerated  from  our  ancestors, 
and  are  incapable  of  imitating  their  example. 
Individually,  we  don't  care  a  straw  to  be  told 
that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  revelled  in 
a  dirty  face,  wore  her  hair  uncombed  and  fluffy, 
and  fidgeted  in  a  chemise'  that  had  not  been 
washed  for  a  month ;  but  even  the  knowledge 
of  this  iatercsting  fact  may  be   consoling  to 

somebody — ^Mrs. ,  for  instance,  who  candddly 

confessed  to  us  the  other  day,  that  so  far  from 
having  any  sympathies  with  this  hydropathic 
age,  she  preferred  dry-rubbing  in  her  personal 
practice,  and  invariably  confined  herself  to  that 
during  the  winter  months !  To  a  lazy  fellow 
it  may  be  gratifying  to  know  that  great  men 
have  been  slug-a-beds  in  their  time,  and  yet  rose 
early  enough  to  win  a  reputation ;  while  topers 
may  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  Addison  was 
fond  of  his  bottle,  and  never  half  so  brilliant  in 
any  other  company.  In  this  way  no  end  of 
sweets  may  be  gathered  from  the  mass  which  the 
workers  in  the  literary  hive  do  their  best  to 
accumulate.  As  to  the  influence  of  virtuous 
example  which  they  also  uplift  for  our  admira- 
tion and  emulation,  we  need  say  nothing — ^wc 
are  so  virtuous  a  people  now  that  a  hint  on  that 
score  would  be  but  a  waste  of  ink — example  of 
our  forefathers,  indeed  ! — it  wore  a  lucky  thing 
for  them  if  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  our's. 

The  above  remarks  have  arisen  from  the 
rapid  perusal  of  a  book  of  Dr.  Doran's,  put  into 
our  hands  by  a  friend,  entitled,  "  Habits  and 
Men,  with  Ileranants  of  Roconl  touching  the 
Makers  of  Both."*    The  book,  on  the  whole,  is 
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worthy  of  takijog  rank  among  the  very  hest  of 
the  class  to  whid^  wo  have  referred.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  far  better  qualified  for  literary 
labour  thau  tho  '*  resurrectionists"  aboye  alluded 
to— and  is  not  only  full  of  curious  matter 
cunningly  selected,  but  is  flavoured  witii  so 
pungent  a  spice  of  erudition,  coupled  with  a 
kind  of  dry,  careless  humour,  that  while  it  will 
be  sure  to  entertain  the  light  reader,  it  will  also 
furnish  pleasant  pabulum  for  those  of  a  more 
reflective  turn.  It  treats  of  the  habits  of  man 
and  womankind  in  a  twofold  way,  giving  us  the 
garments  and  the  wearers  of  them  during  a  long 
course  of  time,  from  Queen  Etheldreda,  ''  qusa 
enim  lota  erat  oorde,  non  necesse  erat  ut 
lavabatur  corpore"  (who  was  so  thoroughly  well- 
washed  in  heart  that  she  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  wash  her  person),  down  to  Beau  Brummel, 
who  consorted  with  royalty  by  i^eer  force  of 
impudence,  and  who  ruined  himself  by  an  ex- 
cessive display  of  the  same  fine  quality,  and 
perished  miserably  in  exile  and  poverty.  The 
volume  has  the  unusual  merits  of  being  brief, 
pithy,  and  agreeable  to  read ;  it  deals  much  in 
biographical  details  of  a  curious  cast,  and  con- 
tains, mingled  with  matters  broadly  comic, 
others  that  are  seriously  startling,  as  well  as 
scraps  of  narrative  both  novel  and  amusing.  "We 
extract  the  following  scene  in  a  tragedy  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  from  the  paper  entitled 
**  Three  Acts  and  an  Epilogue :" — 

"  Balthazar,"  aaid  a  fioe-looUng  lad  in  the  prison  of 
Orleans,  "  yoa  are  a  brute,'* 

By  way  of  reply  to  IhiB  testimonial  to  character,  the 
raoler  struck  the  boy  with  his  heavy  bunch  of  keys  on 
we  head.  The  blow  sent  young  Edmund  staggering 
against  the  wall.  Ho  recovered  himself,  however,  and 
daontlessly  repeated — 

**  Balthazar,  you  are  nothing  better  than  a  brute !"  . . . 

Balthazar  was  inoontestably  a  brute;  and  young 
Thierry  had  just  told  him  so  for  the  third  time,  when 
the  youthful  Madame  de  Cliarry  opened  the  door  of  her 
cell,  and  entered  the  gallery.  This  latter  was  secured  at 
Mther  end  by  an  iron  grating,  which  was  always  locked; 
but  the  cells  themselves,  twelve  in  number,  with  three 
or  four  occupants  in  each,  were  barred  and  fastened  ouly 
at  night.  The  "  citizens"  inhabiting  them  were  untried 
aristocrats ;  and  until  the  law  condemned  them  to  death, 
they  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  an  obscure  gallery,  from 
which  they  could  not  by  any  means  escape  to  freedom. 

Hie  proud  beauty  who,  albeit  so  youug,  had  been  some 
months  a  widow,  was  passing  on  her  way  to  an  adjacent 
cell,  but  she  paused  for  an  instant  to  kiss  young  Edmond 
on  the  brow,  and  to  address  some  words  of  remonstrance 
to  Balthazar  touching  his  treatment  of  the  little  king  of 
the  gallery,  as  Thierry  was  called. 

"  May  our  holy  mother  the  guillotine  hug  him  as  she 
did  our  other  king,  Capet  I"  said  Balthazar.  "  The  little 
reptile  taunted  me  because  his  father  had  escaped  from 
Amiens  and  reached  England ;  and  he  refused,  moreover, 
to  carry  the  pretty  message  I  gave  him  from  the  public 
accuser,  and  addressed  to  you,  citoyenne." 

The  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  They  sprang,  like  the 
twin  fountains  of  Benasji,  from  a  divided  source.  Joy 
sent  them  gushing  at  the  thought  of  his  lather's  escape; 
and  sorrow  paid  its  tribute  at  the  peril  which  was  then 
threatening  his  good  friend  Madame  de  Charry. 

That  kdy  loosened  her  bracelet,  readjusted  it  on  her 
marble  arm,  and  asked,  as  she  did  so,  what  the  public 
accuser  could  possibly  have  to  say  to  her. 


*<Ah!  ahr  roared  Balthazar  the  bmie;  "he  inTit«i 
you  to  honour  the  tribunal  with  vour  presenos  to-mgkt ; 
and  the  fmuAeun  with  the  broad  knife  win  asod  yea  id 
invitation  to  another  party  to^monow." 

"Be  it  io^"  said  the  yoong  beauty,  withoot  apparait 
emotion.  "In the  mean  timep  Viv^leBoil  And um, 
my  little  king  Edmond,  let  us  leave  citizen  Balthstfatr  to 
his  reflections,  and  come  with  me  to  the  soir^of  Msdauw 
de  Bohun." 

"They  will  ent  off  your  head  r  cried  Baltfaaar,  wilh 
a  candour  meant  for  cruelty.      ^ 

"I^.'"8aidth0lady,  with  great  sweetness;  **DOiif 
they  are  galhmt  gentlemen.  They  will  be  the  very 
eanaiUe  of  butchers  indeed,  if  they  strike  aS  so  pretty  a 
head « as  mine:  n'ett-ce-pat,  tnou  roif  sad  iho  to 
Edmond. 

But  the  boy's  heart  was  too  fuU  to  answer. 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  afternoon  when  MadsnM 
de  Charry,  with  Edmond,  entered  the  cell  whoae  oldest 
occupant  and  recognised  proprietor  was  the  Coonten  de 
Bohun,  a  lady  who  had  once  borne  the  honoured  nsme  of 
De  Qirardin.  A  large  party  was  assembled,  and,  nrc 
the  locality,  the  hour,  and  the  absence  of  Hghta,  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  it  from  a  party  in  the  dunnec 
d'Antm.  Some  were  at  cards,  some  were  looking  at  pic- 
tures, some  were  dreulating  scandal,  and  a  few  were 
sipping  eau  sucree,  he^htened  as  to  flavour  with  a  littk 
capillaire.  Fran9ois  vouillet,  the  son  of  a  chair-iDen<1<7, 
was  there  playing  the  guitar.  His  poverty  had  not  wed 
him  from  the  suspicion  of  holding  aristooatle  opinioBfl, 
nor  had  his  misfortunes  procured  fbr  him  any  eonaden* 
tion  from  the  aristocrats.  He  attended  among  them  as 
a  hired  musician,  and  he  played  for  the  £noer 
which  he  could  not  pirchase.  The  appearance  of  the 
new-comers  interrupted  tbe  sone,  for  a  shout  of  ftw  U 
Boi  hailed  the  arrival  of  Edmond,  and  tlie  most  eowteou 
weloomings  that  of  his  companion.  M.  de  Bohnn,  vha 
was  attired  in  a  flannel  droaBiog-gown«  and  the  odIt  in- 
dividual in  the  cell  not  in  full  &^  advanced  to  Msdamc 
de  Charry  and  gallantly  kisBed  her  on  the  brow. 

"Tou  are  becoming  Republican  hi  your  tastes,**  said 
that  ezquinte  lady,  as  she  pointed  feo  tlie  hand 
rob€-de^kambr§, 

"  Madame,"  sud  the  Count,  laughing^  "  I  am  twice  as 
aristocititic  as  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  tho  very  quint^ssciuc 
of  a  knight  andgentleman.  It  is  not  two  yean  since  v>> 
visited  him  at  "Vienna,  and  ho  recdved  the  Countess  and 
myself  in  no  other  dress  than  his  shirt.** 

"  Oh !"  exdaimed  all  the  ladies  at  ooee. 

"  It  is  true^"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Bohmi,  oorrobon* 
tivdy,  "  and  yet  short  of  the  truth :  he  had  one  ana 
withdrawn  from  the  sleeve,  and  within  it  he  took  n} 
own,  and  led  me  into  tho  apartment  of  his  yocog 
daughter-in-law." 

It  was  within  an  hour  of  the  evemng  period  fior  lod- 
ing  up,  when  the  wife  of  Balthazar  entered  the  room 
with  but  scant  attention  to  ceremony,  and  t^tD:: 
Edmond  as  she  passed  him  that  she  had  just  well  beatcsi 
her  husband  fbr  his  crudty  to  the  "little  king"  of  th'- 
prison,  she  advanced  towards  Madame  de  Cfaany,  aad 
whispered  something  in  her  ear.  With  all  her  tnaxtgc, 
the  fair  creature  slightly  trembled ;  but  she  arac. 
begged  the  Clievalier  Fahi&n  to  play  out  her  cardfi,  asii 
promised  speedily  to  return.  An  inquiring  look  va> 
directed  to  her  by  all  the  company,  but  she  gave  it  to 
rt'ply  cither  by  word  or  gesture.  She  left  the  cefl,  ac- 
companied by  the  gaoler's  wife^  and  foHowed  by  Ednood. 
The  latter,  in  speeddess  fear,  saw  her  descend  the  coon- 
yard  between  two  gendttmes.  The  wicket  was  locked 
upon  him ;  but  from  the  window  he  beheld  her  rad^} 
pushed  into  a  building,  in  which  the  revolotionar} 
tribunal  was  wont  to  hold  its  bloody  dttings. 

The  "little  king"  burst  into  tears,  a  weakness  oT 
which  he  became  hcdf  ashamed  when  he  felt  tiie  arm  ot 
the  gaoler's  wife  passed  round  his  aeoki  and  heard  «or^ 
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of  eonddleiice  frU  from  the  Upt  oL  the  nibduer  of  the 
prison  tyrant. 

From  thiB  period  thoy  stood  in  utter  silence  for  a 
quarter  of  an  noor,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  saw 
Madame  de  Gharry  brooght  oat  ftom  the  building  and 
made  to  enter  a  out,  which  was  driven  and  backed  np 
to  the  steps  expressly  to  receive  her.  At  the  sound  of 
a  broken  glass  and  a  boy's  scream,  her  face,  pale  and 
dignified,  was  turned  to  the  window  through  which 
Bdmond  had  thrust  his  head.  She  smiled  the  sweet 
smile  of  a  dying  saint,  and  the  radiancy  of  a  martyr 
seemed  to  glow  around  her  as  she  pointed  to  Heaven, 
and  with  W  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  boy,  uttered  the 
words,  "  Esperance !  Adieu !"  In  another  moment  the 
cart  received  two  more  victims,  and,  with  its  load  of 
couragtxnis  misery,  soon  after  disappeared  beneath  the 
ardiway  that  led  to  the  exterior  of  the  prison.  Befbre 
the  chimes  of  the  cathedral  had  stmok  the  next  quarter, 
three  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  Monsieur  de  Fabien 
bad  just  won  the  game  with  his  ooumn's  cards. 

"  Citizen  Fabien  !''  roared  the  vdoe  of  Balthazar  at 
the  door  of  tbeoeU. 

"  May  I  not  speak  a  word  with  Madame  de  Charry 
before  you  lock  us  up  fbr  the  night  f  said  the  Che- 
valier. 

"  The  CItoyenne  Charry  has  been  dead  these  ten  mi- 
nates^"  answered  the  brute,  with  his  usual  blontness, 
"and  Qtizen  Fabien  will  never  be  locked  up  here 
again." 

"Bah!**  said  the  Chevalier,  who  not  only  felt  sick, 
but  looked  so. 

"  The  authorities  are  at  the  door,  ready  to  read  to  you 
the  decree  which  discharges  you  from  custody.  The 
tribunal  is  growing  tender;  it  has  demanded  but  three 
lives  to-day.  It  sees  no  ground  for  accusing  you,  and 
it  bas  ordered  the  citizen,  Edmond  Thierry,  to  find  his 
way  to  his  fathei>— if  he  can.  The  ungrateful  villain 
nearly  threw  me  on  my  back  as  I  opened  the  wicket  to 
set  him  free." 

"  Ladies  and  ffentlomen,"  said  De  Fabien,  who  sud- 
denly recovered  both  his  courage  and  his  colour,  "  I  wish 
yon  a  good  night,  and  luck  like  mine.  I  am  now  eli- 
gible to  the  b^  &  la  ffuilloHne,  for  I  have  had  a  rela- 
tive who  has  been  beheaded." 

"  Poor  Madame  de  Charry  I"  excbdmed  the  sympa- 
thetic ladies,  as  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks,  with 
laughing  at  the  Chevalier's  drollery. 

"  Poor  me .'"  said  M,  de  Bohun,  "  for  now  Edmond  is 
gone,  who  will  sew  on  a  button  for  me,  or  mend  a  rent  in 
mycbtbesP" 


A  transitioiL  from  the  honors  of  the  rovolu- 
tionary  prison  to  the  Mvolities  of  the  regal 
toilet,  vnH  only  be  retracing  a  step  which  too 
many  unfortunates  were  compelled  to  take  in 
the  days  of  demagogue  rule.  The  author,  in 
introducing  us  to  the  ''Tiring-bowers  of 
Queens/'  bids  us  tread  lightly  on  what  is  sacred 
ground.  Of  its  sacredness  the  reader  may  judge 
^m  the  few  items  we  abbreviate  &r  his  amuse- 
ment. To  begin:  Matilda,  of  Planders,  the 
first  Queen  after  the  Norman  invaaiou,  was  an 
elegant  dresser.  When  she  died  she  bequeathed 
her  garments  by  will,  giving  her  tunic  to  the 


stricting  her  in  dioes.     Henry  lU.  and  his 
Queen,  both  insufferable  fops,  bilked  their  tailors 
and  dress-makers — glittered  like  dragon-fdes  at 
other  people's  expense,  and  united,  with  the 
gaudiest  splendour  the  most  intense  meanness. 
They  invited  themselves  daily  to  dine  with  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  London,  and  having  first 
devoured  the  viands,  finished  by  walking  off 
with  the  plate !    Eleanora,  wife  of  Edward  I., 
was  the  Eoyal  mother  of  all  good  English  house- 
wives, and  first  introduced  tapestry  and  hang- 
ings into  the    dwelling;    and  she  is  the  only 
sovereign  who  ever  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  her 
tailor.    When  she  died  Edward  swore  eternal 
grief,  and  in  the  following  week  took  to  flirting, 
and  ended  by  marrying  Marguerite,  of  Prance, 
who  made  him  a  good  wife,  dressed  becomingly, 
and  paid  her  tailor's  bills.     Bichard  II.  pledged 
half  his  jewels  to  pay  for  his  bride  and  bridaL 
His  wife  was  Anne,  of  Bohemia ;  she  was  not 
remarkable   for   dressing,  but    she  ruled  her 
husband  without  his  knowing  it,  and,  according 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  the 
statement  at   her  grave-side,  she  passed  her 
leisure  in  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
(Bohemian)  tongue.  Joanna,  of  Narvaiie,  ^ousc 
of  Henry  lY.,  was  a  penurious    dame,  and 
mourned  for  the  King  in  a  black  doth  gown  at 
seven  and  eighfpenoe  the  yard,  with  eighteen- 
pcnce  for  the  making,  and  shoes  at  seven-pence 
the  pair.    Katherine,  of  Yalois,  wife  of  Henry 
v.,  whose  wooing   8hakq[>earo  has  recorded, 
dressed  with  taste.     Her  corpso  was  taken  from 
her  tomb,  during  the  repairs  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  never  replaced.     "It  became 
mummified,  and  in  a  cofin  with  a  loose  lid,  was 
open  to  the   eye   and  touch.     People  kissed 
it    for    twopence,    until   the   year    in    which 
Louis  XVI.   was  beheaded,   and  thrones  be- 
gan  to  tumble,"      The    body   was    then    no 
k>nger  considered  a  dainty  morsel,  or  a  profitable 
investment  to  the  solf-den}dng  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  it  was  imceremoniously  swept  into  the  dust- 
hole  covered  by  Westminster  Abbey.  Elizabctli, 
wife  of  Henry  VII.,  was  a  provident  housewife, 
and  made  her  tailor  mend  eight  gowns  at  the 
cost  of  two-pence  a-piece.      She  preferred  to 
pawn  her  plate  rather  ihan  borrow  money.     Of 
the  wives  of  Henry  VIII.,  Katherine  of  Arra- 
gon  entered  London  wearing  a  broad,  round  hat, 
and  considered  that  dressing-time  was  murdered 
time.     Anne  of  Boleyn  spent  more  time  at  her 
mirror  than  any  of  the  rest;  she  brought  in 
hanging  sleeves  and  kerchief  collar-bands,  which 
were  both,  in  her  case,  devices  to  conceal  per- 
sonal defects.    Jane  Seymour  had  a  different 


Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trimty,  and  all  her  petti- '  taste.     At  her  death  poor  Henry  w^t— because 


coats  to  the  nuns.  Matilda,  of  Scotland,  wife 
of  Henry  I.,  was  the  first  to  introduce  tight 
lacing.  Eleanora,  consort  of  Henry  II.,  was 
an  extravagant  hussy,  and  half  ruined  her  maids 
of  honour  by  the  splendour  she  compelled  them 
to  maintain.  King  John  allowanced  his  wife, 
measuring  the  cloth  for  her  garments,  and  le- 


he  had  missed  the  chance  of  butchering  her. 
Anne  of  Cleves  came  to  him  bundled  up  in  a 
dozen  petticoats,  after  the  Butch  fashion,  and 
horrified  him.  She  was  a  better  cook  than  a 
Queen ;  but  she  had  the  wit  to  save  her  neck, 
and  got  away  from  ihe  Boyal  fitther  of  English 
wife-smashers  with  a  retiring  pension.  Katherine 
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Howard  was  in  most  things  hor  opposite ;  and 
Kathorino  Parr,  the  sixth  wife,  was  superior  to 
both;  she  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  "very 
woman*' — was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  needle, 
and  knew  how  to  blend  magnificence  with  sim- 
plicity. Mary  Tudor  bought  her  bonnets,  at  1/. 
each,  at  the  shop  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  Gresham, 
who  was  a  near  relation  of  the  Boleyns,  She 
burned  Protestants,  and,  grosser  outrage  on 
propriety,  marred  a  supedb  wedding- costume 
by  wearing  with  it  a  black  scarf  and  scarlet 
shoes !  EH^abeth  in  her  youth  was  put  to 
hard  shifts  to  make  an  appearance;  she  had 
neither  gown,  Idrtle,  nor  petticoat,  foresmocks, 
body-stitchets,  sleeves,  mufflers,  nor  biggins; 
but  she  made  herself  amends  when  she  came  to 
the  throne;  and  in  her  later  days  she  main- 
tained four-score  wigs,  and  had  the  costume  of 
every  civilised  country — appearing  in  a  fresh 
one  every  day.  She  had  a  dairy  at  Bam  Elmes, 
where  she  played  the  milk-maid.  She  scan- 
dalised the  public  by  receiving  Leicester  in  her 
bed-room  before  she  rose,  and  accepting  his 
services  at  her  toilet.  She  was  greedy,  and  took 
all  she  could  get,  receiving  "  with  both  hands, 
and  giving  witii  the  little  finger."  As  she  grew 
older  she  lost  what  little  attraction  she  overbad; 
at  forty-five  she  was  but  a  "  questionable 
vision" — at  three-score  she  walked  amid  her 
crowd  of  nobles,  "  wrinkled,  small-eyed,  with 
teeth  that  made  her  smile  hideous,  and  with 
false  hair,  but  that  red."  The  older  she  grew 
the  more  she  dressed ;  but  in  spite  of  her  glit- 
tering jewels,  her  painted  face,  and  braided 
perriwig,  the  people  saw  she  was  dying.  Anne  of 
Denmark  had  a  vHe  taste  in  dress.  She  brought 
in  the  huge  farthingales,  and  a  bevy  of  her 
dames  might  be  seen  stuck  fast  in  a  narrow 
passage,  without  the  power  to  advance  or  re- 
treat. The  King  issued  a  proclamation  against 
them,  and  the  kdies,  to  spite  him,  wore  them 
till  he  died,  and  then  left  tiiem  off.  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Charles  I.,  was  gay  and  graceful  at  her 
husband's  Court,  but  in  her  exile  wore  con- 
tentedly the  coarsest  stuffs.  Louis  XIY.  buried 
her  splendidly,  and  Charles  II.  spent  twice  as 
much  in  mourning  as  would  have  kept  her  and 
her  household  all  her  days.  Katherine  of  Bra- 
ganza  had  little  taste  for  dress,  but  had  a  taste 
for  music;  she  was  a  handsome  woman,  and 
looked  well  in  a  full  Court  suit.  Maiy  of  Mo- 
dena,  wife  of  James  II.,  hated  rouge,  and  only 
wore  it  in  obedience  to  her  husband's  wishes. 
Queen  Anne,  who  was  lame,  had  to  be  carried 
to  her  coronation  in  a  sedan  chair, — ^her  train 
hanging  ont  behind,  and  borne  by  pages. 
Being  Queen  of  France,  as  well  as  of  England, 
she  must  be  attended  by  French  nobility ;  but 
the  real  article  was  not  to  be  had,  and  therefore 
a  couple  of  fellows  were  dressed  up  to  represent 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  She 
made  the  fortunes  of  her  washerwomen  and 
sempstresses,  and  manied  one  of  the  latter  to 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely :  she  also  knighted 


John    Duddlestono,  bodice-maker   of  Bristol. 
She  was  ruled,  as  all  the  world  knows,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  appropriated  her 
cast-off  clothes,  and  not  content  with  the  last 
wear  of  the  Bjoyvl  robes,  wonld  always  have 
the  last  word  in  dispute.     Anne  had  SLpenehr^. 
for  monstrous  wigs  on  the  male  head,  and  iras 
offended  with  Prince  Eugene  for  appearing  in 
her  presence  in  a  tie-wig.     On  the  death  of  her 
husband,    she  moomed    in  a  dress  of  blaek, 
white,  and  purple — a  practice  sanctioned  by 
other  Courts.     Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  Geo^ 
I.,  never  visited  the  country  of  which  she  was 
queen.     For  allowing  Count  Konigsmark  tokiu 
her  hand,  her  husband  murdered  the  Count  and 
shut  her  up  in  prison  ibr  thirty  years.    Caro- 
line, wife  of  (jeorge  II.,  attended  to  her  toilet 
and  her  devotions  at  the  same  time.    While  her 
nymphs  were  adorning  her  body,  the  cbaphdo, 
Whiston,  stood  at  the  door  preferring  prayers  for 
her  soul.     Sometimes  the  nymphs  would  shut 
the  door,  and  then  the  chaplain  would  stop. 
This  nettled  the  Queen,  who  inquired, "  Wby  do 
you  stop  ?"     "  Because,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  I 
do  not  choose  to  whistle  the  "Word  of  God 
through  the  key-hole."     Old  Queen  Charlotte 
lived  in  transition  times,  and  wore  the  costume 
of  two  separate  centuries :   she  lacked  taste,  and 
did  not  become  the  robes  she  wore.    Dr.  Donm 
does  not  tdl  us,  what  was  the  fiict,  that  she  was 
an  incorrigible  miser,  and  hoarded  thousands  of 
old  garments  till  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
moth.     He  caUs  the  unfortunate  victim  of  that 
contemptible  scoundrel,  George  IV.,  coarse  and 
heartless,  and  does  justice  to  Queen  Adelaide  in 
declaring   that  she  was  simply  a  lady,  and 
would  have  been  a  thoroughly  tidy,   honect, 
careful  housewife  in  any  sphere  of  life. 

From  the  **  Tiring  Bowers  of  Queens,"  we 
shall  pass  to  a  tiring  bower  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. There  stands  in  Paris,  on  the  side  of  t£e 
old  Temple,  a  rag-market,  which  presents  ik 
strangest  spectacle  in  that  way  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world.  In  one  dense  mass,  separated 
only  by  narrow  passages,  in  which  it  is  barely 
possible  for  two  people  to  pass  each  other,  neariy 
two  thousand  shops  aie  cranmied  and  compressed 
together.  They  contain  everything  to  be  found 
in  the  most  extensive  catalogue  of  pei-sonal  adorn- 
ments, as  well  as  everything  for  domestic  use 
that  can  be  manufactured  firom  the  woven  fabrii< 
of  all  countries — and  lastly,  all  articles  of  leather, 
of  iron,  and  of  other  metals  adapted  cither  for 
personal  use  or  for  culinary  operations.  Ladies 
bonnets  are  marshalled  in  battalions  ten  thou- 
sand strong — parasols  rival  in  number  the  pino 
in  the  forest — there  is  ribbon  enough  to  giri^ 
the  world,  and  almost  lace  enough  to  veil  it- 
and  everything  is  second-hand,  and  of  cours«' 
dirt-cheap.    "  In  this  quarter,"  says  our  author. 

takes  place  Uic  last  transaction  of  tbo  black  <lrea*-n«- 
tlic  silk  waistcoat,  and  tlio  black  leather  boots.  Tin 
French  feuillstoniHe,  M.  IVAnglemont,  has  devoted  moch 
of  hifl  acute  obaervation  to  the  manners  of  the  Teop't 
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Exchange.  It  U  from  Uim  we  learn  that  when  a  coat 
has  passed  through  all  its  degrees  of  descent — when  it 
has  been  transferred  from  maker  to  owner,  from  the 
latter  to  his  Talet,  from  the  valet  to  the  porter,  and  from 
that  fonctionarj  to  the  Norman  who  plies  in  Paris  the 
vocation  which  is  monopolised  in  London  by  the  sons  of 
ancient  Israel — ^it  soon  after  arrives  at  the  Templ^  the 
necropolis  of  Parisian  costnmes.  It  is  there  tamed, 
mended,  and  re-madc ;  it  has  yet  a  phase  to  go  through 
before  it  is  ultimately  sold  to  those  Paris  manufacturers 
who  make  "  I'^grais  de  kin,",  guano  for  worn-out  dothes. 
This  last  phase  it  owes  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  brothers 
Meart<de-Soif. 

This  name,  Menrt-de-Soif,  as  we  are  told  by  M. 
D'Anglemont,  is  not  a  name  invented  by  the  Paris  wits. 
The  family  of  Meurt-de-Soif  (ctie  of  thirst),  has  its  re- 
sidence in  the  Sixth  Arrondissement.  Its  especial  occupa- 
tion is  the  purchase  of  old  garments  in  huge  quantities, 
which  are  made  temporarily  to  wear  a  new  aspect,  and 
then  sold  to  the  suburban  beaux  who  sun  themselves 
beyond  the  barriers. 

The  traffic  carried  on  by  this  family  takes  place  at 
night,  by  torchlight,  and  by  Dutch  auction.  There  you 
may  see  put  up  a  coat  Irom  the  studio  of  Humano,  a 
genuine  waistcoat  from  the  hand  of  BUnc,  and  trousers 
whose  incomparable  cut  declares  them  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  genius  and  shears  of  Korbach  j  in  a  word,  the 
costnme  complete  of  a  "  fashionable"  of  the  first  water — 
for  how  much  ?  Three  francs !— just  half-a-crown ! — the 
pleasantry  of  the  vendor  included,  without  extra  charge. 

This  pleasantry  is  ^mething  like  that  of  our  '*  Cheap 
Jack%"  whoso  invention  is  so  facile,  and  whose  power  of 
lying  exceeds  that  of  Ostcn-Sacken  and  the  Czar  together. 
"  Look,  gentlemen,"  exclaims  one  of  the  illustrious  house 
in  question,  "  this  coat  originally  belonged  to  a  Russian 
Prince,  and  was  the  means  of  rendering  him  irresistible 
in  the  eyes  of  a  datueuse  of  the  Grande  Chaumi^ro.  It 
subsequently  became  the  admiration  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Closorie  du  Lilas,  who  saw  its  effect  on  the  back  of 
a  celebrated  corn-cutter.  By  means  of  this  coat  the  valet 
of  a  'milord'  carried  off  a  figurante  from  the  little 
Tb^tre  des  Ddlassemens,  who  mistook  him  for  his  master. 
The  coat  has  come  to  ns  immediately  from  this  last  pes- 
Rcsaor,  the  extravagance  of  whose  Duldnea  compelled 
him  to  part  with  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding 
all  these  glorious  souvenirs,  in  spite  of  all  the  conquests 
dne  to  it,  I  gwe  it  to  yon,  gentlemen,  at  three  francs ! 
Three  francs !  there  is  an  opportunity  for  those  accus- 
tomed to  profit  by  it !" 

The  coat  put  up  at  three  francs  has  a  gradually  dimin- 
ishing value  put  upon  it,  until  it  is  at  last  purchased  at 
thirty  sous;  Kurbach's  trousers  go  for  a  franc;  and 
Blanc's  waistcoat  for  the  small  price  of  fifty  centimes — 
flvepence ! 

The  garments  thus  purchased  are  often  only  retained 
for  a  single  Sunday,  some  fete  day,  on  whidi  the  poor 
cavalier  desires  to  look  splendid,  though  it  be  with  a 
second-hand  splendour,  in  the  eyes  of  his  "  belle."  If  the 
costume  holds  together  through  the  severe  ordeal  of  a 
night's  dancing,  it  is  often  re-sold  to  the  Temple  mer- 
chants, who  repair  the  damage,  and  again  fit  it  to  the 
hack  of  some  ephemeral  dandy  of  the  suburbs,  who  wishes 
but  to  shine  for  a  "little  day." 

"  La  M&re  Moskow"  drives  her  trade  by  the  side  of  the 
Mcmii-de-Soifs.  She  is  an  ex-vivanditire  of  the  Grand 
Army,  who  lets  out  body-linen  to  poor  gentlemen  suffer- 
ing from  scardty.  A  shirt  may  be  hired  of  her  for  a 
week  for  the  modest  price  of  twopence,  the  wearer  being 
required  merdy  to  leave  his  old  one,  by  way  of  a  security 
deposit.  Nothing  can  be  more  ddicate  than,  not  the 
deposit,  but  the  way  in  which  the  request  is  made;  and 
a  shirt  of  La  M5re  Moskow  might  have  been  worn,  with- 
out a  scruple,  at  Lord  O'Grady's  by  the  Beverend  Ozias 
Polyglot,  or  the  better-endowed  Reverend  Obadiah 
Fringle. 

The  only  wearable  commodity  which  wc  can- 


not recollect  ever  having  met  with  in  the  great 
second-hand  mart  of  the  Temple  is  a  wig.  The 
deficiency  does  not  extend  to  the  yolume  before 
us,  in  which  there  is  an  entertaining  chapter  on 
"  Wigs  and  their  Wearers."  From  it  we  learn 
that  the  Boman  Otho  wore  one  to  conceal  his 
baldness,  and  that  Martial  satirised  the  dandies 
and  coquettes  of  his  day  for  supplementing  their 
attractions  by  wearing  false  hair.  The  early 
Christian  fathers  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  the 
wig-woaver,  and  preached  against  his  wares  as 
imbecoming  to  Christianity.  St.  Jerome  thun- 
dered against  wigs,  and  for  centuries  they  were 
denounced  by  council  after  coimcil.  St.  Am- 
brose enjoined  upon  ladies  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  short.  "  Do  not  talk  to  mc  of  curls," 
said  he,  "  they  are  hnodnia  foriMB,  turn  pracepta 
virtutu:''  and  St.  Cyprian  gravely  preached, 
"  Give  heed  to  me,  0  ye  women !  Adultery  is  a 
grievous  sin ;  but  she  who  wears  false  hair  is 
guilty  of  a  greater."  The  hair  of  the  clergy 
was  regulated  by  decrees.  Pomades  and  per- 
fumes were  denounced  as  damnable  inventions, 
and  priestly  coxcombry  was  punished  by  ana- 
themas—says the  Council  of  Lateran  (Gregory 
II.),  "  Cuicumque  ex  cUricis  comam  relaxaverit 
afwthama  sit  r* 

"  All  personal  disguise,"  says  Tcrtullian,  "  is  adultery 
before  God.  All  perukes,  paint,  and  powder,  are  such 
disguises  and  inventions  of  the  devil,"  ergo,  &c.  This 
zealous  individual  appeals  to  personal  as  often  as  to 
religious  feeling.  '*  If  you  wiU  not  fling  away  your  fiUse 
hair,"  says  he,  "  as  hateful  to  heaven,  cannot  I  make  it 
hateful  to  yourselves,  by  reminding  you  that  the  false 
haur  you  wear  may  have  come,  not  only  from  a  criminal, 
but  from  a  very  dirty  head,  perhaps  from  the  head  of 
one  already  damned  ?" 

Tills  was  a  very  hard  hit  indeed ;  but  it  was  not  nearly 
so  clever  a  stroke  at  wigs  as  that  dealt  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.  The  latter  informed  the  astounded  wig- 
wearers  that,  when  they  knelt  at  church  to  receive  the 
blessing,  they  must  be  good  enough  to  recollect  that  the 
benediction  remained  on  the  wig  and  did  not  pass  through 
to  the  wearer!  Tliis  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
people;  many  of  whom,  however,  retained  the  peruke, 
and  took  their  chance  as  to  the  peroohiting  through  it 
of  the  benediction. 

On  similarly  obstinate  people  Tertullian  railed  with  a 
hasty  charge  of  ill-prepared  logic.  "  You  were  not  bom 
with  wigs,"  said  he;  "God  did  not  give  them  to  you. 
God  not  giving  them,  you  must  necessarily  have  received 
them  from  the  Devil."  It  was  manifest  that  so  ricketty 
a  syllogism  was  incapable  of  shaking  the  slightest  scratch 
(rom  a  reasoning  Christian's  skull. 

In  the  days  of  King  John,  our  forefathers  curled 
their  hair  and  bound  their  locks  with  fillets,  like 
girls;  and  they  went  bareheaded  to  preserve 
their  ringlets  intact.  English  ladies  first  took 
to  wigs  about  the  year  1550.  Pepys  wore  his 
own  hair  until  seduced  by  the  charms  of  a  peri- 
wig, of  which  he  bought  a  pair  for  4/.  lOs. ;  he 
records  in  his  diary  that  the  wigs  gave  him  less 
trouble  than  his  natural  hair,  and  therefore  he 
should  adhere  to  the  practice  of  wearing  them. 
Tillotson  was  the  first  of  our  divines  represented 
in  a  wig — and  he  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
that  he  could  remember  the  time  "  when  the 
wearing  of  hair  below  the  ears  was  looked  upon 
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as  a  fiin  of  the  first  magnitade."  The  victory  of 
Ramilies  introduced  the  Bamilies  wig,  with  its 
plaited  tail  and  tie,  and  great  bow  at  top.  It 
oontintied  to  the  time  of  George  III.,  but  went 
out  with  the  French  Bevolution.  In  France, 
wigs  ended  by  assuming  the  appearance  of 
nature.  The  fashionable  perukes  which  the 
ladies  wore  during  the  Beign  of  Terror,  were 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  victims  who  fell  be- 
neath the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  which  was 
bought  of  the  executioner,  Samson. 

We  c&all  pass  the  subject  of  beards,  extract- 
ing  only  one  hon  mot,  which  is  too  good  to  be 
omitted : — 

A  few  years  prior  to  the  Revelation,  tbe  witijr,  bat 
rather  too  fiery,  Lingnet,  was  committed  to  the  Bastille. 
It  \b  seldom  that  confinement  calms  the  bile  of  the  con- 
fined; and  Rcoordingly,  Lingaet,  the  next  mora* 
ing,  wu  engaged  in  writing  06  iraio  an  article  against 
Uiflincarcerators;  when  he  was  internipted  by  the  en- 
trance into  his  room  of  a  tall,  thin,  pale  personage,  whose 
nppcarance  very  much  displeased  the  celebrated  advocate. 

'*  What  is  yonr  bnsiness?"  said  the  latter,  in  a  marked 
tone  of  iU-hnnionr. 

«  Sir,"  answered  the  other,  <'  I  come ** 

"I  see  yea  are  come,"  interrupted  the  impatient 
lawyer,  "but  you  are  not  wel-come." 

"Possibly,  Sir;  but  I  am  the  Bastille  barber,  and  I 
have  come *' 

Here  the  Figaro  of  State  prisoners  burst  into  a  laugh, 
and  nibbing  his  chin  stgnifioantly  with  his  hand,  ex* 
clakned,  "  Ho,  ho,  my  good  Sir,  that  is  a  difierent  matter ; 
puisque  wms  ete$  le  barbier  de  la  BtutUle,  ratet-la ;" 
and  after  so  capital  a  pun,  he  addressed  himself  in  better 
humour  to  the  cntting  up  of  his  adversaries. 

The  worst  of  this  '^  capital  pun''  is,  that  it  is 
not  tianslateable. 

A  chapter  on  Swords  reminds  us  that  the 
practice  of  wearing  them  was  once  common  in 
Greece,  and  that  the  Athenians  first  discontinued 
the  custom,  and  passed  from  dissolute  life  into 
more  polite  and  elegant  manners.  It  is  about  a 
century  ago  that  they  ceased  to  be  an  article  of 
dress  in  London.  Beau  Nash  abolished  them  in 
Bath,  as  he  did  the  top-boots  of  the  squires  and 
the  aprons  of  the  ladies.  The  last  fatal  duel 
fought  with  swords  was  between  Lord  Byron 
and  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  1762 ;  they  fought  in  a 
tavern-room,  with  closed  doors,  and  Mr.  Cha- 
worth was  slain — it  might  be  said  murdered. 
The  nobleman  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
but  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  statute  of  Edwaid 
YI.,  was  discharged  on  paying  his  fees.  Once, 
when  Ganick  pkyed  Bayes  in  the  Behearsal, 
he  mimicked  Gifford,  who  was  so  enraged  that 
he  challenged  the  Eoscius,  and  cured  him  of 
mimicry  by  running  him  through  the  arm. 
The  temper  of  Spanish  blades  has  been  cele- 
brated from  time  immemorial.  Yirgil  alludes 
to  them  in  his  first  Georgio — "At  Chalybes 
nudi  ferrum"  (mittunt),  which  Dryden  trans- 
lates— "And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for 
war.''  The  English  blade  formerly  had  a  bad 
character,  and  no  officer  ever  ventured  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  a  weapon  of  natire  manufacture. 
Their  improvement  was  due  to  Mr.  Gill,  of 


Birmingham;  and  they  are  now  considered  equal 
to  any  amount  of  throat-cutting. 

Prom  some  rather  discursive  disquisitioQS  on 
Gloves,  Breeches,  Buttons,  Stockings,  Masks, 
Vizors,  &c.,  we  shall  venture  only  a  few  scraps. 
Gloves,  we  are  told,  were  not  unknown  among 
the  Bomans.  Yarro  says,  that  to  pluck  olives 
without  them  was  to  spoil  the  olive ;  and  Atfae- 
naeus  tells  of  a  glutton,  who  used  to  dine  out  in 
g^ves  to  save  burning  his  fingers  with  the  hoi 
meats.  The  early  English  ladies,  before  they  knew 
the  use  of  gloves,  had  the  ends  of  their  mantles 
made  glove-shaped,  and  these  covered  the  hand 
under  the  name  of  mufflers.  A  dishononxed 
knight  was  despoiled  not  only  of  his  aims,  bat 
of  his  gloves,  which  were  &e  gage  of  battle. 
Gloves  are  distributed  at  funerals — perhaps  as 
a  challenge  firom  the  doctor  against  all  who 
should  insinuate  that  he  had  killed  the  deceased. 
When  the  Bishop  of  Durham  escaped  from  tbe 
Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  he  had  to  slide 
down  a  rope,  and  rubbed  the  skin  off  his  hands 
to  the  bone,  having  forgotten  his  gloves.  At  a 
remote  period  tho  Prench  monks  were  the  au- 
thorised glove-makers ;  they  manufactured  them 
firom  l^e  skins  of  the  animals  they  took  in  hunt- 
ing. Gloves  were  sometimes  the  medinmofa 
bribe:  Sir  Thomas  More  decided  a  cafie  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Croaker ;  on  the  following  Kev 
Year's  Day  she  sent  him  a  pair  of  gloves  con- 
taining forty  angels ;  he  took  the  gloves  oat  of 
gallantry,  but  reused  the  lining.  Here  follows 
a  story  concerning  gloves. 

Ambassadors'  effects  are  passed  withont  qraminatifln— 
not  hy  law,  bat  out  of  ooortesj.  This  oooftesy  has  made 
smoggleresses  of  many  an  Envoy's  wife;  bat  of  nflsie  bmk 
than  of  a  French  Amhossadress,  not  very  many  yean  ago 
in  Enghind.  Sho  nsed  to  import  hnge  oasea  o<  gkro 
under  tlie  name  of  "despatches,"  and  these  aha  ocm- 
descended  to  sell  to  English  ladies  who  were  mean  enoogh 
to  buy  them.  But  the  costom-hoose  offioeea  beeune  tired 
of  being  aooomplices  in  this  contraband  trade,  and  tber 
put  a  stop  to  it  by  a  very  ingenioos  oon^Tance.  Haring 
duly  ascertained  that  a  case  directed  to  the  EmfaoBf 
contained  nothing  but  ladies'  gloves^  they  afiwted  tp 
treat  it  as  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  throogh  Qat 
customs  by  mistake,  and  which  they  made  over  to  t^ 
poet-office.  The  authorities  of  the  hitter  delivered  tbe 
same  in  due  coune;  the  postage*fee,  of  aometlung  Eke 
2502.,  was  paid  withont  a  remark ;  and  the  Ambasndrsai 
stopped  all  further  correspondence  of  that  aost  by  d^ 
dining  to  deal  any  longer  in  gloves. 

We  shall  decline  the  author's  observationf^  on 
breeches,  and  pass  to  the  pantaloons.  It  Ls 
worth  remembering  that — 

This  light-iitting  garment  was  once  part  of  tbe  ofiiciB] 
costume  of  the  great  standard-bearer  of  the  Veoetisa 
Republic.  He  carried  on  his  banner  the  I4on  of  St 
Mark,  and  he  was  the  Piaittaleone,  or  Planter  of 
the  Lion,  around  whose  glorious  flag,  and  tightlj-en- 
cased  legs  the  battle  ever  raged  with  greatest  itirf ,  and 
where  victory  was  most  hotly  contended  far.  The  fight 
parti-coloured  legs  of  the  tall  Fiantaleone  were  tbe  ral- 
lying points  of  the  VcneUans.  Where  Aw  thighs  wen 
upright,  the  banner  was  sure  to  be  floating  in  defianos 
or  triumph  over  them ;  and  Tefiice  may  be  aaid  to  Iuivb 
stood  upon  the  legs  of  her  pantaloons.  He  who  otkop 
saved  Btatea  was  sabieqaeDtly  repreaented  as  tbe  moeX 
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tlioroTiglily  liaitered  imbeole  of  a  pantomiiiie.  Bot 
therein  was  a  political  rerenge.  Harlequin,  Clown, 
and  Colambine,  represented  different  statea  of  Italy, 
whose  delight  it  was  to  pillorv  Venice  ty  heating  her 
nightly  under  the  gnise  of  the  old  bnnoon,  "  Senor 
Pantaloon."  The  drees  has  snnriyed  the  memory  ot  this 
iacty  though  the  dress,  too,  is  almost  obsolete. 

Touching  Buttons,  we  are  reminded  that  Bir- 
mingham  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  button  manu- 
facture, where  five  thousand  persons,  half  of 
iHiom  are  women  end  children,  are  employed  in 
making  them,  from  such  materials  as  metal, 
wood,  bone,  ivory,  horn,  leather,  paper,  gkss, 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  linen,  thread,  flock,  compressed 
clay,  &c.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  variety, 
there  are  acts  of  Parliament  still  in  force  which 
declare  it  illegal  for  a  tailor  to  use  any  other 
buttons  than  those  of  brass. 

This  law  is  in  force  for  the  benefit  of  the  Birmingham 
makers :  and  it  ftirther  enacts,  not  only  'that  he  wlio 
mokes  or  sells  garments  with  any  '.bat  brass  buttons 
thereto  affixed,  £all  pay  a  penalty  of  fbrty  shillings  for 
every  dozen,  bat  that  he  shfdl  not  bo  able  to  recover  the 
in-ice  he  claims,  if  the  wearer  thinks  proper  to  resist 
payment.  Nor  is  the  act  a  dead  letter.  It  is  not  many 
weeks  since  that  honest  Hr.  Shirley  sned  plain  Mr. 
King  for  nine  pounds  sterling,  dae  for  a  suit  of  dothes. 
King  pleaded  non-liability  on  the  ground  of  an  illegal 
transactaon,  the  buttons  on  the  garment  supplied  having 
been  made  of  doth,  instead  of  gay  and  glittering  brass, 
as  the  law  directs.  The  judge  allowed  the  plea ;  and  the 
defendant  haying  thus  gained  a  doable  suit  without  cost, 
immediately  proceeded  against  the  phdntiff  to  recover 
bis  share  of  the  fbrty  shillings  for  erery  doeen  buttons 
which  the  poor  tailor  had  unwit^gly  supplied.  A  re- 
markable feature  in  the  ease  was,  that  the  judge  who 
admitted  the  plea,  the  barrister  who  set  it  up,  and  the 
dient  who  profited  by  it,  were  themselves  all  buttoned 
contrary  to  law. 

All  that  need  be  said  here  abont  Stockings  is, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth's  were  the  first  English 
logs  covered  with  a  silk  pair,  which  her  Ma- 
jesty found  so  pleasant,  that  she  discarded  the 
liot  cloth-hose  for  ever.  Since  then  the  manu- 
iacture  of  stockings  in  England  has  grown  to 
something  truly  prodigious.  "We  export  at  the 
present  time  sixty  thousand  pairs  of  silk  stock- 
ings, two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dozen 
pairs  of  cotton,  and  half  as  many  of  worsted. 
Add  to  this,  that  a  lady  always  takes  off  her 
left  stocking  last, — a  fact  that  admits  of  no 
denial — ^and  you  have  the  whole  statistics  of 
the  business  in  stockings. 

We  must  skip  the  Masks,  the  Patches,  the 
Puppets,  and  leap  from  the  wearers  of  habits 
to  the  makers  of  them — the  Tailors.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  best  known  to  himself. 
Dr.  Doran  manifests  extreme  consideration  in 
behalf  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  hot-gooso  and 
the  needle.  After  some  learned  observations 
on  St.  William,  their  patron  saint,  and  a  fan- 
ciful dissertation  on  the  measure  taken  of  the 
tailors  by  the  poets,  he  regales  us  with  eight 
separate  biographies  of  tailors  of  renown  (he 
should  have  given  us  nine,  and  made  up  the 
complete  man),  each  of  whom  was  a  notable 
horo  in  hi«i  day,  and  abandoned  the  confined 


area  of  the  shop-board  to  play  a  prominent 
part  on  the  world's  wide  stage. 

The  first  is  the  celebrated  but  somewhat 
traditional  Sir  John  Hawkswood,  who,  slaying 
a  co]iple  of  ruffians  set  upon  him  by  his  riv«d 
in  love,  had  to  run  for  it,  and  turned  soldier. 
For  his  hardy  valour,  Edward  in.  dubbed  him 
knight  on  the  battle-field.  He  won  the  com- 
mendations of  the  Black  Prince  on  the  bloody 
day  at  Poitiers.  At  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  in 
1360,  he  formed  and  headed  a  band  which  he 
called  **  Les  Tarda  Yenus,"  and  commenced 
war  on  his  own  account,  and  soon  by  his 
rapacious  deeds  became  awfully  renowned  as 
**  John  of  the  Needle" — a  needle  four  feet  long, 
with  which  he  "sewed  up"  his  enemies  by 
slaying  them.  Edward  winked  at  his  free- 
bootiog,  and  Sir  John  pricked  his  way  to  for- 
tune. But  the  Pope  intCTfered  with  an  appeal 
to  the  English  King,  and  Sir  John,  having  first 
enriched  himself,  submitted  to  his  sovereign 
and  his  Church.  He  now  became  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  fighting  for  whomsoever  would  pay 
him  best.  His  undaunted  bravery  won  for 
Florence  a  permanent  peace,  and  that  State 
showed  its  gratitude  by  retaining  his  services 
and  pay  when  they  had  no  longer  need  of  him. 
In  his  old  age  he  took  a  wife,  whose  flashing 
eye  and  lightning  tongue  drove  him  to  medita- 
tion and  pious  deeds.  He  founded  an  English 
hospital  at  Borne  for  poor  travellers,  by  way  of 
balancing  his  account  with  heaven.  He  died 
in  Florence,  in  1393,  and  was  buried  with  a 
magnificence  never  surpassed.  There  is  a  ceno- 
taph to  his  honour  in  the  church  of  Sible 
Hedingham,  his  native  place. 

The  second  is  George  Dorfiing,  the  martial 
tailor,  born  in  Bohemia,  in  1606.  Dorfling 
could  boast  no  parentage,  and  was  apprenticed 
by  the  parish  to  a  tailor.  But  he  had  a  soul 
above  buttons,  and  when  he  grew  tall  enough 
he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  He  became  the  model  of  a  true 
soldier,  was  ever  the  first  at  his  duty  and  the 
last  to  leave  it — loved,  laughed  and  fought  Uke 
a  light-hearted  cavalier,  and  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  men.  Promotion  was  rapid,  and  ce- 
lebrity followed.  He  foughtlike  alien  under  Count 
Thorn  at  Prague,  and  subsequently  imder  the 
great  Gustavus  during  the  whole  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  "War.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia  he 
transferred  his  services  to  Frederick  William, 
and  took  part  in  aU  the  great  batties  against 
Swedes,  Poles,  and  French  up  to  the  year  1695. 
He  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and,  as 
morality  then  went,  earned  it  aU  fairly,  by 
winning  it  as  his  share  of  the  plunder  of  his 
victories  and  by  his  talent  in  diplomacy,  for 
which  he  was  as  renowned  as  he  was  for  valour 
and  strategy.  He  was  all  his  life  an  example 
of  gallantry,  courtesy,  and  gentleness  of  manners. 
But  once  did  he  ever  meet  reproach,  and  that 
was  ftam.  the  officer  who  had  enlisted  him,  and 
who,  not  being  able  to  forgiye  the  greatness  he 
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had  achieved,  sneeringly  alluded  to  his  origin. 
"True!"  said  the  veteran,  "I  have  been  a 
tailor,  and  cut  clothes,  but  harkye,  the  sword  at 
my  side  is  the  instrument  wiUi  which  L  shall 
cut  the  ears  of  those  audacious  enough  to  make 
of  that  fact  a  ground  of  mockery  or  reproach." 

The  third  heroic  tailor  is  Admirol  Hobson, 
who  volunteered  from  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  as  a 
boy,  into  the  fleet,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  next  day  they  fell  in  with  a  French 
squadron,  and  the  little  tailor  behaved  so  well 
that  promotion  commenced  at  once,  and  did  not 
stop  till  he  became  an  admiral.  The  fourth  is 
John  Stow,  the  Antiquarian,  who  was  bom  in 
Comhill,  in  1527.  Ho  was  the  Author  of  the 
"  Chronicles,"  and  an  unwearied  sifter  of  old 
legends  and  rubbish.  He  discovered  and  bought 
of  a  glazier  the  head  of  James  lY.  of  Scotland, 
and  had  it  decently  interred  in  the  church  of 
St.  MichaeFs,  Wood-street.  He  wrote  the 
"  Survey  of  London,"  and  is  held  in  especial 
honour  by  all  topographers  and  antiquaries. 
The  fifth  IS  a  brother  antiquary,  John  Speed,  of 
Cheshire,  author  of  various  learned  works,  whose 
titles  are  too  long  for  transcription,  and  among 
others  of  the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses ;  or,  the 
Genealogies  of  Scripture,  confirming  the  truth  of 
holy  history  and  the  humanity  of  Christ,"  an 
essay  which  was  for  a  long  time  prefixed  to  the 
English  Bible,  and  the  copyright  of  which  was 
vested  by  James  in  the  author  and  his  heirs  for 
ever. 

The  sixth  is  no  less  a  personage  than  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  seems  to  have  followed  the  sartorial 
trade  under  his  father,  until  he  was  lifted  by  his 
cousin,  Sir  Edward  Montague,  from  the  ^op- 
board  into  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Pepys  did 
his  duty  in  that  department  as  few  men  in  any 
age  have  done  it ;  and  by  his  industry,  talent, 
and  sedulous  practical  attention  to  business,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  country's  naval  prosperity 
and  greatness.  We  know  more  of  Pepys  than 
we  do  of  any  other  man  that  overlived  and  died, 
not  excepting  even  Jean  Jacques ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  with  all  his  vanities  and 
peccadilloes,  ho  comes  out  of  an  ordeal  which 
he  unwittingly  prepared  for  himself,  with  more 
genuine  lonhcmnm  and  integrity  than  we  should 
expect  to  find,  in  like  circumstances,  credited  to 
the  account  of  half  the  Boundhead  Puritans  of 
his  day. 

Tho  seventh  is  Richard  Ryan,  the  theatrical 
tailor.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Garrick,  who 
is  thought  to  have  profited  by  the  tailor's  con- 
ceptions of  character,  though  he  used  to  carica- 
ture him.  Ryan  was  shot  in  the  face  by  a  foot- 
pad in  Great  Queen-street,  having  half  his 
teeth  blown  out  and  his  jaw  shattered.  He 
recovered  so  far  as  to  make  his  appearance  again 
upon  the  stage — ^his  necessities  compelling  him 
to  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  In  1752,  Quin 
played  at  Bath  for  his  benefit,  and  gave  him  a 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  had  put  him 
down  in  his  wiU.    He  died  in  1760,  having 


played  the  lovers  in  tragedy  and  the  fine  g^tle* 
men  in  comedy  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  eighth  and  last  upon  the  honoured  list  is 
Paul  Whitehead,  the  poet  tailor.  He  was  bora 
in  Chapel-yard,  Holbom,  in  1709.  He  refused 
to  follow  lus  father's  trade,  and  entered  himself 
at  the  Temple.  His  productions  won  him  the 
applause  of  the  bucks  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
clever  reprobate  and  a  match  for  Churchill,  who 
abused  him,  and  found  his  abuse  returned  ^ritli 
interest.  He  was  prosecuted  for  the  license  he 
allowed  himself,  and  had  to  abscond,  while 
Dodsley,  his  publisher,  was  put  in  prison.  Being 
a  bit  of  a  beau,  Paul  besieged  an  heiress  and 
married  her,  and  left  ofT  publishing  for  a  time. 
Instead  of  assailing  the  Cabinet,  ho  wrote  the 
"  Gymnasiad,"  a  philippic  against  boxing,  and 
dedicated  it  to  a  notorious  bruiser.  He  after- 
wards, being  no  longer  terrible  to  Ministers,  ob- 
tained the  post  of  Deputy  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber,  worth  800?.  a  year.  He  was  a  fine 
gentleman  and  a  professed  atheist.  He  died  in 
1774,  bequeathing  his  heart  to  Lord  le  Des- 
penser,  who  had  got  him  his  place,  and  who  had 
it  solemnly  inumed  in  West  Wycombe  Chimh. 
The  "vocalists  "  engaged  for  the  occasion  sung 
over  the  heart  of  the  deceased  atheist  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  clergy  : — 

From  earth  to  heaven  Whitehead's  aoal  is  fled; 
Refulgent  gloriep  beam  about  his  bead ; 
His  mnse  ooncording  with  resounding  strinfrt, 
Gives  angels  words  to  pruse  the  King  of  Kings^ 

a  quatrain  as  disgustingly  stupid  as  it  is  blas- 
phemous. 

From  the  tailors  to  the  beaux  they  did  w 
much  towards  manufacturing,  is  only  a  naturd 
transition.  Beau  Fielding  leads  off  the  danci. 
He  was  the  handsomest  man  and  the  most  in- 
sufferable puppy  that  ever  appeared  upon  the 
London  pavements.  His  personal  beauty  recom- 
mended him  to  Charles  II.,  who  made  him  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace — while  the  women,  on  all 
sides,  by  their  admiration,  mado  him  a  fool. 
'^  Do  the  ladies  ogle  me  ?"  he  would  inquire  of 
his  servant.  "  They  do,  Sir."  "  Then,"  he 
would  exclaim  aloud,  **  let  them  die  of  love,  and 

be  d d :"  this  as  he  walked  the  streets.    In 

figure  and  stature  he  surpassed  all  other  men. 
The  crowd  followed  him  as  he  went.  "  Did  you 
never  see  a  man  before:"  he  once  asked  an 
urchin  who  led  the  mob.  "  Never  such  a  man 
as  you,  noble  general."  "  Sirrah,  I  believe  thee; 
there  is  a  crown  for  thy  wit."  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  was  on  the  look  out  for  a  grand  mar- 
riage. Finding  in  Doctors'  Commons  the  will 
of  a  Mr.  Delcau,  who  had  left  sixty  thousand 
pounds  to  his  widow,  he  resolved  to  many  her. 
The  agent  he  employed  trapped  him  into  a  mar- 
riage with  a  common  truU,  whom  she  pahnt-d 
upon  him  for  the  rich  widow.  Before  he  ha^l 
discovered  the  cheat  he  also  married  the  in- 
famous Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  girc 
the  first  wife  a  sound  thrashing  when  he  dis- 
covered the  imposture,  and  took  to  beating  the 
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Dachess  also  to  Vent  his  spleen.  The  Duchess 
bribed  the  first  wife  with  an  annuity,  and  she 
indicted  the  Beau  for  bigamy.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  punishment  of 
being  burnt  in  the  hand.  After  this  he  fell  into 
the  direst  distress,  and,  disappearing  from  public 
giize,  died  in  obscurity,  it  is  not  known  whether 
in  £ngland  or  abroad. 

Bean  KTash  comes  next,  and  we  think  hardly 
receives  fair  play  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Doran. 
!N'ash,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  sad  scapegrace  in 
his  youth ;  but  there  was  a  spirit  of  generosity 
mingled  with  his  wildest  excesses,  and  he  re- 
tained the  power  of  performing  a  benevolent 
action  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  essentially 
a  beau,  it  is  true,  but  he  aspired  to  that  cha- 
racter at  a  time  when  the  beau  was  regarded 
as  the  perfect  gentleman ;  and  he  was  the  only 
man  who  ever  performed  the  part  to  perfection. 
He,  in  many  respects,  reformed  the  manners  of 
his  time,  and  laid  down  a  bamer,  which  was  at 
least  a  definite,  if  it  was  not  the  true  one, 
between  vulgarity  and  politeness.  His  su- 
periority to  the  mob  of  fashionables  whom  he 
governed  with  so  much  ease  and  so  much 
despotism,  is  shown  in  the  fsu^t  that  he  did  thus 
govern  them,  and  that  for  fifty  years  none  dared 
to  dispute  his  sway.  He  abolii^ed  the  sword  as 
an  article  of  dress,  and  had  the  courage  to  dis- 
countenance duelling  by  his  ridicule  and  exam- 
ple. Though  a  successful  gambler — for  he  derived 
his  income  from  the  gaming-table — ^he  was  an 
easy  creditor,  and  could  forgive  a  debt  of  honour 
as  readily  as  he  could  bilk  a  tailor ;  he  disliked 
deep  play,  and  was  ready,  when  he  won  a  large 
sum  himself,  to  share  the  prize  witii  a  needy 
friend.  "  He  once,"  says  Dr.  Doran,  "  lost  a 
considerable  sum  to  an  Oxford  lad,  who  had  just 
come  into  a  large  fortune.  "Boy,"  said  he, 
"  take  my  advice.  You  are  a  young  Croesus; 
play  no  more."  Nash  himself  would  not  play 
with  him,  but  the  millionaire  collegian  found 
men  less  scropulous ;  and  the  prodigal^  ere  he 
attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  could,  like  the 
gentlemen  in  Shakspeare — (the  Doctor  ascribes 
•'Venice  Preserved"  to  Shakspeare) — "thank 
heaven  that  he  was  not  worth  a  ducat !"  The 
''King of  Bath,"  notwithstanding  the  sarcasms 
of  our  author,  was  something  more  than  a  beau, 
and  would  shine  as  a  "  representative  man"  in 
the  hands  of  a  worthy  biographer.  His  vices, 
and  they  were  not  many,  were  those  of  the  age 
and  the  society  in  which  he  lived  and  moved — 
his  virtues,  and  these  were  not  a  few,  were  his 
own,  and  flourished  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable 
soil  in  which  they  grew.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  wit,  and  incapable  of  half  the  coarse 
jokes  attributed  to  hun.  He  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  further  the  suit  of  a  rival  in  love, 
and  aU  his  life  long  he  was  bountiful  to  the 
poor.  He  died  in  1761,  having  lived  to  the  pa- 
triarchal age  of  fourscore  and  eleven  years. 

The  third  model  beau  is  the  Prince  do  Ligne, 
who  was  bom  in  1734^  and  lived  to  the  last 


month  of  1814.  "  The  lengthened  life  of  this 
once  celebrated  dandy,  author,  diplomatist,  and 
soldier,  made  him  the  contemporary  of  men  of 
many  generations."  In  the  course  of  his  life  he 
had  sat  in  council  with  our  Duke  of  "Wellington, 
and  on  the  knee  of  the  famous  Prince  Eugene, 
and  had  looked  on  the  matured  greatness  of 
Marlborough.  Ho  entered  the  army  as  a  boy  in 
his  father's  regiment,  and  won  his  way  to  dis- 
tinction. Ho  Hved  in  camps  for  more  than  half- 
a-century — was  at  the  Siege  of  Ismael,  and  at 
the  taking  of  Belgrade ;  and  contributed  to  the 
renowned  victory  at  Maxen,  where  the  army  of 
the  great  Frederick  surrendered  to  Daun.  Maria 
Theresa  dubbed  him  knight  for  his  valour  on  this 
occasion,  and  sent  him,  with  news  of  the  victory, 
to  France,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Jean 
Jacques,  and  reigned  as  king  of  Fashion,  because 
he  was  the  favourite  of  Royalty.  He  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  Great  Frederick,  and  the  favour 
of  Catherine  of  Russia;  and  at  one  time  was  re- 
garded as  the  probable  occupant  of  the  throne  of 
Poland.  His  carriage  bore  for  a  motto  the 
words  "  Quo  res  eumque  eadunt^  stat  LnrsA  reeta. 
He  was  a  tremendous  eater  and  a  brilliant  wit. 
He  never  knew  &tigue  or  cared  for  sleep.  He 
wrote  "Commentaries  on  War,"  and  verses  on 
Love.  In  his  old  age  he  maintained  the  garb, 
the  vivacity,  and  the  habits  of  his  youth.  He 
caught  cold  at  ninety  by  keeping  an  assignation 
on  tiie  ramparts  on  a  bleak,  wintry  night,  and 
waiting  for  the  inamorata  who  fooled  hun.  He 
aggravated  his  malady  by  appearing  at  a  ball ; 
and  when  obliged  to  t»ke  to  bos  bed,  had  recourse 
to  droll  puns  and  witticisms  to  banish  gloomy 
reflection.  "I  have  no  intention,"  he  said,  "to 
make  use  at  present  of  the  epitaph  written  for 
me  by  the  Marquis  de  Bonney : — 

'  C&  g^t  le  Prince  de  Ligne^ 
U  eft  toat  de  son  long  oooch^. 
Jadis  il  A  beanoonp  pSch^,-^ 
Mais  ce  n'etait  pas  a  la  ligne.' " 

When  his  physician  warned  him  of  his  danger, 
he  received  the  intimation  with  disgust  He 
fought  with  death  frantically  and  sunk  inglo- 
riously — struggling  and  wrestling  as  with  a 
bodily  foe,  and  amid  shrieks  and  writhings  to 
get  free,  fell  dead. 

Last  on  the  list  of  beaux,  comes  our  own  ex- 
quisite of  exquisites,  Beau  Brummell.  This 
siiperb  genius  was  a  dandy  from  his  boyhood. 
We  all  know  his  history — ^how  he  was  "cock  of 
the  walk"  at  Eton — ^was  plucked  at  Oxford — 
became  a  comet  in  the  Tenth  Hussars— capti- 
vated the  Prince  Regent,  and  was  the  Royal 
friend  so  &r  as  such  a  pair  were  capable  of 
friendship  ;  how  he  abandoned  his  regiment  in 
disgust  because  it  was  ordered  to  Manchester ; 
how  he  confessed  to  having  "  once  eaten  a  pea;" 
how  he  caught  cold  from  contact  with  "  a  damp 
stranger ;"  how  he  led  the  world  of  fashion  in 
dress,  and  substituted  simplicity  and  good  tasto 
for  the  tawdry  frippery  of  the  old  school  of  fops 
how  he  lost  the  countenance  of  the  Regent  by 
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making  him  the  subject  of  a  wager,  and  gradually 
fell  into  want,  and  died  at  last  an  abject  pauper 
in  a  foreign  land.  All  this  has  been  set  down 
at  full  length  a  hundred  times,  with  a  thousand 
other  things,  for  which  we  may  refer  those 
who  want  them  to  the  spirited  life  of  the  Beau 
by  Captain  Jesse.  Instead  of  quoting  further 
particulars  here,  we  prefer  a  tale  of  a  Tailor, 
told  by  Brummell  himself.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  That  fellow,  Western/'  said  Brammell,  *'  is  an  inimit- 
able fellow— a  little  defective  perhaps  in  his  *  linings,' 
but  irreproachable  for  principle  and  button*holes.  He 
came  to  London,  Sir,  without  a  shilling ;  and  he  counts 
more  realised  thousands  than  our  fat  friend  docs  '  frogs' 
on  his  Brandenberg.  He  is  not  only  rich,  but  brave ; 
not  only  bravo,  but  courteous;  not  alone  courteous,  but 
candid.  The  other  day  he  was  coming  np  from  some 
d— d  place  on  tlie  coast,  by  that  thing,  the — ^the-^ 
stage-coach.  There  were  two  women  in  the  coach,  two 
decidedly  pretty  women,  and  an  over-dressed  fellow,  who 
was,  of  course,  an  ass ;  and  who  was  so  over-civil  to  the 
prettier  of  the  two,  that  the  persecuted  creature  ap- 
pealed to  the  quiet  little  Weston  for  protection.  Wes- 
ton, Bir,  talked  to  Uie  fellow  with  an  aplomb  that  would 


have  dona  honoor  to  either  of  my  friends,  the  Lord  Pri- 
mate or  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  brute— not  the 
tulor,  but  the  '  gentleman' — was  deaf  to  remoastnxice, 
and  ruder  than  ever.  Thereupon,  Werton,  withoot 
losing  his  self-possesrion,  stopped  the  coach,  dragged  the 
astonished  fellow  out,  expbuned  to  the  oatsids  pas- 
sengers the  state  of  the  case,  and  foond  his  challenge  to 
fight  received  with  acclamations  by  evcirbody  bat  hsa 
opponent.  He  compelled  his  unwiffing  adveraaiy,  how- 
ever,  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  a  most  terriUe 
thrashing  he  gave  him.  But  his  coup  degraee^  &ir,  waa 
the  most  finished  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Weston,  Sir» 
picked  him  up  from  the  ground,  held  him  at  mrm's 
length,  and  in  a  cruel,  loud  voice,  exclaimed  to  him, 
*Xow,  Sir,  it  may  be  t  pleasure  to  yon  and  to  yoar 
friends  to  know  that  you  have  not  only  been  wdl  Iv^ed, 
but  you  have  been  Udked  by  a  tailor.' " 

With  this  story,  the  publication  of  which. 
through  the  mouth  of  Brummell  was  probably 
all  that  little  Weston  got  in  payment  of  a  looi^- 
standing  account,  we  shall  close  our  extracts 
fix>m  a  volume  which  has  yielded  us  no  scant 
amusement,  and  which  we  can  cordially  recom* 
mend  to  our  Mends  as  a  pleasant  fireside  cam- 
panion. 


MARY  STJTHEEIAND. 


A    TALE.       IN    FIFTEEN    CHAPTEBS. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Sfbing  and  summer  had  passed,  and  autumn  was 
stealing  round,  bringing  with  it  little  change  to 
the  Sutherlands.  Arthur,  though  stronger, 
continued  in  somewhat  delicate  health;  and 
Mary,  now  in  her  twenty-third  year,  was 
scarcely  more  matured  and  womanly  than  when 
she  had  quitted  Miss  Hartley's  roof.  Of  care 
and  grief  she  knew  little  save  the  name.  Even 
love  had  touched  her  lightly — of  its  wild  passion, 
its  throes  or  its  despair  she  did  not  dream ;  and 
the  same  child-nature,  with  its  ready  tears  and 
smiles,   and  tender  sympathies,  impressed  her 


One  evening,  when  the  Httle  family  party  had 
gathered  as  usual  in  Arthur^s  study,  Aleck 
Laurence  entered  unexpectedly.  "Reading  as 
usual,"  he  said ;  "  and  one  of  Norton's  favourites, 
I'll  be  bound.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  you 
more  easily  than  you  manage  to  forget  him." 

"  He  has  not  forgotten  us,"  said  Mary,  quickly. 
"  If  he  never  comes  near  us  again  I  shall  know 
that.    13ut  ho  will  come." 

**  We  shall  Bce,"  answered  the  young  man. 
"  However,  I  did  not  come  to-night,  (isar,  to 
discuss  your  favourite.  I  want  your  help,  Mrs. 
Sutherland,  in  gettingupa  pic-nic — ^a  little,  quiet 
party  amongst  ourselves,  I  mean,  before  this  hot 
weather  changes.     What  do  yon  say  to  it  ?" 

I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you,  my  dear,  I  am 
sure,"  answered  she.  "What  spot  have  you 
fixed  upon?" 


"  I  say  Knollsley  Wood,"  he  replied.  "  Don't 
you,  Archy?" 

*'  Oh,  it  would  be  delicious!  But  yoa  must 
not  ask  me.  I  should  only  bo  a  drawback  to 
your  enjoyment." 

"  Come,  Archy,  now,  don't  be  a  goose,**  said 
Mary.     "  Do  you  think  we " 

*'  Leave  him  to  me,"  interrupted  Aleck ;  *'  Fll 
settle  it.  You  see,  Arthur,  I  mean  to  take  you 
and  Mary  in  our  four-wheeler,  and  Harry 
Evans  is  to  drive  Amy.  I  know  it  is  of  little 
use  offering  you  a  seat,  Mrs.  Sutherland,"  be 
added,  smiling ;  "  you  would  not  condescend  to 
accept  it  J  so  I  leave  you  out  of  our  calculations. 
Not  that  my  trap  is  to  be  sneezed  at,  I  can  tell 
you ;  for  the  governor  has  just  had  it  done  up  as 
good  as  new ;  and  I  have  got  a  horse  now  that 
will  take  us  along  like  the  wind." 

"A  new  horse!  You  never  told  me  that, 
Aleck?" 

"  No ;  I  only  had  her  given  me  yesterday. 
But  come  out  with  me,"  he  continuea,  beckon- 
ing to  her  as  he  opened  the  door ;  *'  I  hare 
something  to  tell  you." 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  she  asked,  as  they 
strolled  into  the  garden ;  for,  to  her  surprist%  he 
was  silent 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  secret." 

"  A  secret  of  your  own  ?" 

"  No,  of  Amy's — can  you  guess  ?** 

"  Of  Amy's !  Oh !  Aleck,  it  isn't  that  she— 
that  she  will  marry  that  Mr.  Evans." 
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"  And  pray  why  not,  Mary  ?  He  loves  her.  I 
am  sore  he  is  a  gentlemanly  fellow ;  and  he  has 
a  handsome  income,  independent  of  his  fiEither, 
now." 

''  As  if  that  could  signify !  Aleck !  Aleck !" 
— and  she  drew  her  arm  from  nnder  his — "  why 
do  you  speak  as  if  money  could  make  Amy  or 
any  woman  happy  ?" 

"It  is  all  yety  well,  my  dear,  to  talk  in  that 
way;  but  it  would  be  a  rery  good  thing  for  us 
if  I  had  Harry's  income,  and  could  marry  at 
once  as  he  can,  instead  of  dragging  on  for  years, 
while  my  little  Polly's  good  looks  are  *  wasted  on 
the  descsrt  air.'  There's  a  quotation  for  you ! 
Now  if  your  favourite  Cecil  had  given  you  that." 

"  Do  not  jest,  dear,"  said  Mary,  earnestly. 
"  You  speak  of  Mr.  Evans  being  able  to  marty 
at  once.    Do  you  mean  that  he  wOl,  really  ?" 

*'I  hope  so,  I'm  sure;  and  I  thmk  it  is  very 
likely." 

"  Oh,  how  could  she !"  sighed  Mary.  Aleck's 
brow  darkened. 

"What  in  the  world  has  given  you  this  dis- 
like to  their  marriage  ?  I  suppose  my  father 
has  been  talking  some  nonsense  about  Harry  to 
you  girls — about  his  being  wild,  or  fond  of  play, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  Just  as  if  a  man  of 
his  fortune  could  go  through  coUegc  life  without 
seeing  a  little  of  the  world.  It  must  have  been 
the  governor's  doing ;  for  Amy  was  just  as  bad 
as  you.  I  sounded  her  a  little  bit ;  for  Horry, 
poor  fellow,  was  very  nervous,  and  you  never 
heard  anything  like  the  girl.  To  begin  with, 
she  declared  she  should  tell  him  that  she  did 
not  love  him — ^and  then " 

"You  did  not  persuade  her,  Aleck!  tell  me 
you  did  not.     Why  should  she  marry  him  ?" 

"  Now,  Mary  dear,  don't  be  foolish.  She  is 
engaged  to  him  now.  Why  should  you  find  flault 
with  what  is  all  decided  ?" 

"  Engaged,  without  loving  him,  and  VQU  ask 
me  why  I  find  fault  ?  Oh,  Aleck !  Besides,  he 
is  not  suited  to  her.  You  must  know  ho  is 
too  dependent  on  excitement  ever  to  make  a 
good  husband.  This  is  a  sudden  passion  :  he  is 
attracted  by  her  beauty :  and  when  its  novelty 
has  failed " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Mary,  don't  talk  in  this 
strain  to  her,  jnst  as  she  has  had  the  good  sense 
to  overcome  her  own  prejudices.  You  will 
destroy  the  poor  fellow's  happiness,  overthrow 
the  whole  thing,  and  do  you  know  not  what 
amount  of  miscUef." 

His  tone  was  so  vehement  for  him,  that  Mary 
looked  up  in  surprise.  His  face,  was  flushed  and 
anxious.  "  I  will  say  no  more  about  it,  dear, 
since  it  displeases  you,"  she  said,  gently. 

"  Displeases  me,  Mary !  that  is  just  as  absurd 
as  your  former  strain.  What  can  it  signify  to 
me?" 

"  Never  mind,  Aleck.  We  do  not  agree  upon 
the  subject,  so  let  us  talk  of  something  else ;  or, 
better  still,  let  us  come  and  settle  all  about  the 
pic-nic  with  mamma." 


"  Eemember  one  thing,  Mary,"  he  whispered 
as  they  entered;  "I  told  you  it  was  a  secret. 
Be  silent  about  it ;  and,  above  all,  don't  let  Amy 
know  that  I  have  breathed  a  word  of  the 
matter." 

7hey  foimd  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  Arthur  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  veal-and-chicken  pie, 
and  soon  arranged  all  the  agreeable  prelimi- 
naries. 

Then,  the  dav  after  to-morrow,"  said  Aleck, 
as  he  took  his  hat ;  "  and  punctually  at  eleven : 
remember,  Archy." 

But  Mary  ran  after  him.  "  Your  new  horse, 
Aleck — ^you  never  told  me  a  word  about  it^ 
after  all.  When  did  you  get  it  ?  and  what  is  it 
like?" 

"  It  was  a  present  from  Harry,"  replied  he. 
"  But  I  am  in  haste  now.  Good  bye.  You'll 
have  a  smile  for  him  on  Wednesday,  when  you 
see  what  a  noble  creature  it  is.  But  you  have 
seen  her,  by-the-bye;  it  is  the  mare  he  showed 
us  last  year — ^Estelle." 

Wednesday  morning,  now  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  by  Mary,  came  at  last;  but  she 
could  read  nothing  in  Am}'*s  beautiful  face  of 
what  she  wished  to  learn,  and  they  had  not  a 
moment  together  before  the  party  started. 
Estelle  was  the  admiration  of  every  one,  and, 
without  a  touch  of  the  whip,  or  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, bore  them  along  bravely  over  a 
road  that  was  both  rough  and  steep. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed,  at 
all  times  beautiful,  frt)m  its  broken  surfetce  and 
wild  richness,  was  now  dyed  with  all  the  change- 
ful glories  of  early  autumn.  As  they  skirted  the 
wood,  the  voice  of  its  songsters  from  their  shady 
homes  alone  broke  the  silence,  and  from  the 
mossy  roots  of  the  forest  trees  the  nodding  hare- 
bellslooked  up,  and  seemed  to  bid  them  welcome. 
Mr.  Evans  and  Amy  were  far  behind,  but  they 
had  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  case  of  losing 
each  other,  or  of  the  fine  weather  failing  them 
— the  house  of  one  of  the  forest-rangers,  built 
on  an  acclivity  which  commanded  a  fine  view 
of  the  wood.  Slackening  their  speed,  therefore, 
apparently  against  Estelle' s  inclination,  though 
the  road  was  unusually  steep,  they  lingered 
until  the  pony  chaise  came  up  with  them,  close 
by  the  place  of  appointment;  and  then,  alighting, 
the  gentlemen  took  the  vehicles  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  The  girls  were  alone ;  but 
Mary,  conscious  of  possessing  Amy's  secret, 
dreaded  any  approach  to  the  subject,  and  began 
to  talk  rapidly.  "  It  is  certainly  a  most  lovely 
ride,"  she  said.  "  Too  wild,  though  :  I  never 
can  get  over  my  sense  of  fear  when  we  pass  the 
Green  Hollow — ^there  ought  to  be  some  defence 
put  up  there." 

"  I  am  by  nature  braver  than  you,  happily  for 
myself,"  replied  Amy;  "for  my  life  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  smooth,  nor  my  footsteps  so  ten- 
derly guarded,  as  my  dear  Mary*s."  Mary 
turned  away  her  head :  she  could  not  bear  the 
tone  of  dejection.     Amv  noticed  the  gesture. 
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''Look  round,  dearest/'  she  said;  "I  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  friendly  face  turned  from  me 
now.  Do  you  know  that  by  this  day  next 
month  I  shall  be  Mr.  Evans'  wife  ?" 

The  strange  deliberation  of  her  words,  even 
more  than  their  import,  chilled  Mary's  heart, 
and  she  flung  her  arms  about  the  girl's  neck. 
"Why  must  it  be?"  she  said,  passionately; 
"  and  why  with  this  wild  haste  ?  Do  not  try 
to  deceive  me,  Amy :  I  know  you  do  not  love 
him." 

"  Dearest,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can.  There 
has  been  a  struggle  within  me :  I  own  it :  and 
I  have  taken  no  advice  of  any  but  my  cousin — 
your  Aleck,  Mary.  I  have  told  Mr.  Evans  that 
I  do  not  love  him,  but  my  heart  is  safe,  and  I 
shall  be  a  faithful  wife  at  least.  He  is  mother- 
less, Mary,  like  myself;  he  never  knew  a 
woman's  care,  and  he  has  lavished  his  love  upon 
me.  This  marriage  will  work  good  to  him  and 
to  others;  for  myself,  what  does  it  matter? 
There  is  a  glory  in  self-sacrifice  amid  all  its 
throes,  and  tiie  doom  was  upon  me  from  my 
birth.  But,  hush !  I  hear  his  voice !  Do  not 
tell  him — ^I  mean  Aleck — that  I  have  spoken 
thus." 

Amy  was  perfectly  self-possessed  in  an  instant. 
"  How  cloudy  it  has  become,"  she  said,  as  young 
Laurence  came  up.  "  Tou  are  no  true  prophet, 
cousin." 

"Mary  will  tell  you  that  I  am,  generaUy. 
But  really,  it  does  look  threatening.  This  great 
heat  seldom  lasts  above  a  week  or  two.  What 
a  pity  we  did  not  think  of  fixing  an  earlier  day." 

'' xou  had  better  lose  no  time  in  talking, 
Laurence,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  running  up ;  "  we 
ought  to  have  dinner,  and  be  off  again  without 
delay.  It  is  very  provoking.  But  it  will  never 
do  for  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Sutherland  to  suffer; 
and  there  is  certainly  a  storm  brewing  there." 

Accordingly,  the  cold  pie  and  salad,  with  the 
knives  and  forks,  were  drawn  from  their  mys- 
terious hiding-place  by  the  ranger's  wife,  and 
set  out  upon  the  bole  of  a  huge  elm  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  lightning  some  years  before, 
and  sawn  down,  and  carefully  prepared  for  its 
present  use.  The  dinner  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  it  had  promised  to  be ;  and  Mary,  who  could 
not  keep  her  eyes  from  the  heavy  masses  of 
cloud  gathering  above  them,  quite  lost  her 
appetite. 

"  The  horses  have  had  but  a  short  rest  after 
that  heavy  pull,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  as  he  brought 
them  round ;  "  but  that  can't  be  helped,  either. 
Allow  me  to  assist  you,  Miss  Sutherland." 

"Put  her  in  the  front  this  time,  Evans," 
said  Arthur,  caUing  him  to  the  house  :  "  she  is 
so  timid  in  a  storm." 

Mary  resisted.  "  The  front  seat  was  more  com- 
fortable for  her  brother;"  but  a  tremendous  peal 
of  thunder  drowned  her  remonstrance,  and 
Arthur  laughingly  pushed  her  in. 

The  storm  now  set  in  with  violence ;  and,  at 
a  flash  of  lightning    more  vivid   than    usual, 


Estelle  began  to  show  symptoms  of  terror,  and 
endeavoured  to  wrest  her  head  frt>m  Mr.  Evans' 
grasp. 

"  Quick !  Qet  in  Aleck ;  and  for  God's  sake,  be 
careful!"  whispered  young  Evans.  ''Shc*ll 
never  stand  this." 

Aleck  hastily  gathered  up  the  reins;  and,  juM 
as  another  peal  boomed  over ^ the  forest,  thiy 
started.  The  storm  increased  every  moment: 
and  before  they  had  gone  many  yards,  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.  ^eck  could  hear 
Mary's  voice,  between  the  echoing  thunder-clups, 
saying,  "I  will  be  very  brave;  I  won't  give 
you  any  trouble,  dear."  He  tried  to  reassure 
her,  but  his  own  heart  sank  within  him  as  the 
mare  plunged  and  reared  afresh  at  every  flash. 
The  road  was,  for  some  distance,  a  steep  descent^ 
but  tolerably  smooth  after  the  first  xuile  ;  and 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  on  having 
passed  the  worst,  when  a  flash  of  lightning, 
more  vivid  than  ever,  seemed  to  cross  their  very 
path,  and  absolutely  blind  them.  The  mare 
gave  a  loud  snort ;  and,  after  a  wild  attempt  to 
rear,  tore  madly  on — the  slightly-built  chaise 
swaying  to  and  fro,  as  though  it  were  a  feather 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  On  they  went 
quicker  and  yet  quicker ;  the  trees  seeming  to 
rush  by  them,  and  the  creaking  hameas  and 
panting  horse  echoing  fearfully  through  eveiy 
lull  of  the  storm.  Aleck,  who  had  lost  all  com- 
mand over  the  animal,  could  only  entreat  them  to 
hold  on  flrmly ;  and  to  his  relief,  Mary  obeyed 
every  word,  without  a  cry  or  soh.  Though  but  a 
second  or  two  had  elapsed,  they  seemed  to  bare 
been  carried  on  for  an  age  at  that  fearful  pace ; 
and  the  one  dread  which  beat  at  evecy  heart 
broke  at  last  from  Mary's  lip.  "  The  Green 
Hollow!"  she  cried,  in  a  gapping  voice.  The 
maddened  beast  was  making  direcUy  for  it,  and 
the  reins  already  cracked  as  though  they  must 
give  way.  At  that  moment,  winding  round  the 
dreaded  turn  they  were  about  to  take,  came  a 
solitary  horseman.  At  a  glance  he  saw  their 
frightM  danger,  and  urging  his  horse  forward, 
stood  between  them  and  destruction.  The  mare, 
unprepared  for  so  sudden  an  obstacle,  swerved 
from  her  course ;  and,  as  she  wavered,  the  rider 
wheeled  round,  and  seized  her  head. 

Arthur  leaned  forward  to  Mary,  forgetting  his 
own  hold  on  the  carriage;  and,  as  it  stopped  with 
a  violent  shock,  he  was  precipitated  into  the 
road. 


CHAPTKE  VU. 
AsiHim  SuTHEELAND  opeuod  his  eyes  to  find  a 
friendly  and  long-absent  face  bending  over  him. 
"Was  it  really  you,  Cecil?"   he  asked.     *•  I 
thought  I  had  been  dreaming." 

"  I  wish  you  had,  my  poor- fellow,"  answerpJ 
Mr.  Norton.  **  But  leave  my  hand  now,  and  let 
me  call  your  mother." 

Mrs.  Sutherland's  suspense,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, was  almost  unbeuable  while  the  surgeon 
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examined  her  son.  No  injury,  however,  was 
perceptible  beyond  severe  bruises ;  and  it  was 
with  thankful  yet  trembling  hearts,  that  the 
whole  party  gathered  round  his  bed  that  night. 
"  "What  brought  you  to  us  at  that  moment  so 
strangely,  Cecil  ?"  aisked  Arthur. 

**  I  had  called  on  your  mother,  and  learnt  of 
yonr  excursion  from  her,"  he  answered ;  "  and 
the  ride  being  a  favourite  of  mine,  I  set  out  to 
join  you.  I  saw  the  storm  rising  as  I  went,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  of  some  ser- 
vice to  you;  for  Mrs.  Sutherland  had  told  me 
you  had  a  very  spirited  horse,  and  I  remembered 
that  Miss  Mary  used  to  be  rather  nervous  in  a 
storm." 

"  Yes,"  observed  Aleck.  "  I  do  wish  you  had 
rather  more  nerve,  Polly  dear." 

Mary  hung  her  head.  "Why,  I  have  been 
congratulating  Miss  Sutherland  on  her  self- 
possession.  She  was  sitting  like  a  little  stoic 
when  you  came  in  sight ;  and  really  the  danger 
was  very  frightful.  I  cannot  bear  even  to  re- 
member how  near  you  were  to  that  horrid 
chasm." 

"  Tes,  it  was  not  pleasant;  and  Mary  certainly 
behaved  better  than  one  could  have  expected. 
I  don't  think  she  has  ever  been  quite  easy  on 
that  road,  at  the  best  of  times :  eh !  Folly  ?" 

"  I  have  often  felt  certain,  as  we  have  driven 
past  the  Green  Hollow,  that  our  lives  were  to 
be  endangered  there  some  day,"  she  answered. 

"Now,  that's  just  the  way  you  frighten  your- 
self about  everything,  dear.  I  do  wish  you 
wouldn't:  you  destroy  your  own  comfort  and 
other  people's  too." 

Mary  turned  away  her  head.  Her  nerves  had 
been  shaken  that  afternoon,  and  her  eyes  slowly 
filled  with  tears. 

"  Do  you  think  those  feelings  are  under  her 
own  control?"  asked  Mr.  Norton,  gently.  "I 
fancy  that  in  finely-organised  natures  such  in- 
tuitions  often  come,  and  are  involuntary.  How- 
ever, Miss  Mary  made  a  wise  use  of  her  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  met  the  danger  she  had  fore- 
seen very  bravely.  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  risk  my  neck  by  jumping  out." 
"  Should  you  really,  Mr.  Norton  ? "  asked 
Mary,  with  a  brightening  face.  "I  think  I 
should  if  I  had  been  alone ;  but  I  could  not  have 
left  Aleck  and  Archy,  you  know.  Besides,  they 
kept  saying,  'Sit  quietly,'  and  'Hold  fast.' 
And  I  think,  in  any  great  danger,  one  is  glad  to 
obey  an  authoritative  voice :  don't  you  ?" 

"Yes;  in  such  moments  we  are  powerless 
to  think  for  ourselves,  and  gladly  resign  the 
charge  to  another.  And  now,  to  illustrate  your 
own  theory  of  obedience  to  authority,  Miss 
Sutherland,  please  to  leave  your  invalid  to  me. 
He  looks  very  feverish,  and  ought  to  be  quiet ; 
so  I  shall  go  and  fetch  a  book,  and  take  up  my 
abode  for  the  night  on  this  sofa." 

Both  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  Mary  were  very 
glad  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  the  morning 
proved  that  Mr.  Norton's  opinion  was  correct. 


Arthur  had  had  shivering  fits  and  pains  in  his 
limbs  throughout  the  night,  and  was  pronounced 
by  the  medical  man  to  be  suffering  from  a  great 
deal  of  fever,  brought  on  by  his  exposure  to  the 
heavy  rain,  as  much  as  by  his  fidl,  the  day  be- 
fore. Amy,  who  had  reached  home  in  perfect 
safety  with  Mr.  Evans,  rode  over  early  with 
Aleck  to  inquire  after  Arthur,  and  endeavoured, 
though  vainly,  to  remove  poor  Mary's  de- 
pression. 

"  I  know  all  you  say  is  true,  dear.  I  do  not 
fear  immediate  danger,  but  I  have  an  uncon- 
querable foreboding  as  to  the  result,"  she  an- 
swered. 

And  Amy  saw  that  in  such  a  mood  it  was 
little  use  to  talk  of  comfort.  Indeed,  her  own 
anxiety  to  put  matters  in  the  best  possible  light 
showed  that  she,  too,  had  her  fears  for  the  poor 
invalid. 

"Your  spirits  are  shaken,  dear  child,"  she 
said  at  last :  we  will  talk  of  something  else.  I 
wished  very  much  to  say  a  little  more  to  you 
yesterday  about  myself.  It  is  by  my  own  wish, 
which  you  scarcely  seemed  to  understand,  that 
my  marriage  takes  place  immediately.  Mr. 
Evans  has  shown  the  utmost  kindness  and  con- 
sideration in  the  matter,  but  I — ^I  desire  no 
delay.  It  is  a  whim  of  mine.  And  I  have 
another  whim,  Polly,  but  I  fear  to  tell  it  you — 
you  will  be  hurt :  and  I  have  tried  to  reason  it 
away,  but  cannot." 

"Do  not  fear  me.  Amy.  TeU  me  without 
hesitation — ^and  yet,  not  if  it  gives  you  pain, 
dear." 

"  I  must  teU  you,  Mary.  Years  ago,  while  we 
were  quite  children,  I  made  you  a  promise.  But 
all  is  changed  since  then,  and  I  wish  you  to 
forget  it,  and  excuse  its  fuMlment.  You  were  to 
have  been  my  bridesmaid,  dear,  if  I  married.  I 
wish  to  have  none  now ;  none  present  at  all  but 
the  necessary  witnesses.  And  Mr.  Evans,  who 
denies  me  nothing,  has  consented  to  this.  I  only 
fear  that  you  will  misconstrue  me,  and  feel 
wounded  by  my  foolishness."  Mary  looked 
grave  and  surprised.  "It  is  not  for  me  to 
dispute  your  wishes,  Ajny,"  she  answered.  "  7 
certainly  should  not  have  acted  so;  however, 
dear,  mine  would  have  been  but  a  heavy  heart 
to  grace  a  bridal,  for  I  cannot  shake  off  my  fears 
for  Archv.  So,  after  all,  it  is  best  as  you  have 
settled  it." 

The  two  girls  remained  in  conversation  some 
time  longer ;  but  Mary  had  lost  the  first  keen- 
ness of  her  anxiety  for  her  friend.  Her  brother's 
illness  pressed  on  her  heavily  ;  and  the  tone  of 
calm  determination  with  which  the  bride-elect 
discussed  her  future  prospects,  set  her  own  fears 
and  doubts  at  rest  for  the  present. 

The  extreme  anxiety  which  his  mother  and 
sister  evinced  about  the  lad  was  not  without 
foundation :  day  after  day  passed,  in  which  his 
symptoms  became  more  discouraging.  A  low 
fever  hung  about  him,  and  great  tenderness  in 
one  spot  near  the  spine,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
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the  injury  he  had  received  wus  far  more  serious 
than  had  at  first  been  imagined.  Mr.  Norton^ 
who  had  again  taken  up  his  abode  with  them, 
was  invaluable  to  Mrs.  Sutherland,  and  not  only 
soothed  and  amusod  the  poor  patient  during  the 
day,  but  night  after  night,  as  his  illness  in- 
creased, adnunistered  his  medicines,  smoothed 
his  pillow,  and  watched  over  him,  with  all  the 
affection  of  a  brother. 

He  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  three  weeks, 
and  had  suffered  much  the  last  few  days  from 
an  abscess  forming  in  his  back,  when  Mary  was 
one  morning  caUed  from  his  room  by  Aleck 
Laurence. 

''  How  ill  you  look,  dear,"  he  said,  as  she 
entered  the  sitting-room.  "  We  shall  have  yoa 
laid  up  next.  Why  in  the  world  can't  your 
mother  have  a  nurse  for  Arthur  ?'' 

'^  He  could  not  bear  a  stranger,  Aleck,  dear, 
and  very  little  of  the  fktigue  falls  upon  me : 
Mamma  and  Mr.  Norton  share  it  principally 
between  them.  Last  night  I  was  disturbed, 
certainly,  for  I  insisted  upon  taking  my  turn, 
and  sleeping  in  his  dressiog-room,  to  give  him 
his  medicine  and  drink.  However,  I  might  have 
had  rest  enough,  but  I  went  in  to  look  at  him 
sleeping;  and  oh !  Aleck !  he  is  so  changed  and 
worn !  His  face  haunted  me,  and  I  could  not 
olose  my  eyes  again." 

The  young  man  put  his  arms  affectionately 
round  her.  ''  You  are  such  a  tender-heared  piece 
of  goods,  PoUy,"  he  said;  "  you  would  never  see 
his  face  as  it  is,  but  exaggerate  any  painful  ex- 
pression there  might  be.  Why,  he  was  always 
thin  and  pale,  you  know,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing :  /oould  see  no  alteration  last  week.  I 
see  one  in  yoti  though :  you  are  wearing  yourself 
to  death.  Go  and  fetch  your  bonnet,  and  drive 
out  with  me  for  an  hour  or  two :  it  will  do  you 
good." 

''  I  had  rather  not,  Aleck  dear ;  I  had,  indeed. 
I  am  so  anxious  and  wretched  about  Arohy,  that 
iinleas  he  were  better  X  could  not  leave  the 
house :  it  would  do  me  no  good." 

Aleck's  brow  lowered,  and  he  withdrew  his 
arm  firom  her  waist.  ''  All  this  absurd  nervous- 
ness won't  do  him  any  good,"  he  said.  *'  In  my 
opinion,  you  are  &^tting  yourself  to  fiddle- 
strings  about  nothing :  he'U  get  well  in  time. 
Oh !  Mr.  Norton,"  he  continued  in  a  louder 
voice,  as  Cecil  half  entered  the  room,  and  was 
again  withdrawing ;  ''just  use  your  eloquence 
with  Mary,  will  you  ?  I  want  her  to  drive  out 
with  me :  she  does  look  so  ill,  and  I  can't  per- 
suade her  to  leave  Arthur." 

*<  Miss  Mary  knows  he  will  not  be  neglected, 
at  all  events,"  answered  Cecil.  '<  I  notioed  how 
very  ill  she  was  looking  this  morning.  Take 
Mr.  Laurence's  advice.  Miss  Sutherland.  The 
air  will  refresh  you :  I  am  sure  your  head  aches 
sadly." 

**  It  does,"  said  Mary,  pressuig  her  hand  to 
her  temples;  'though  I  don't  know  how  you 
could  tell  that.    Well,  Aleck,   it  seems   un- 


gradous  to   refuse  you:    I  will   go  a  short 
way." 

''Then  be  off,  and  I  wiU  bring  the  pony 
round  to  the  door." 

"The  side-door,  please,  dear,"  said  Mary, 
running  after  him;  "  and  then  Aiahj  wiU sot  be 
disturbed  by  the  wheels." 

A^eck  shrugged  his  shoulders  somewhat  impa- 
tiently  as  ho  disappeared. 

"Aleck  AviU  not  believo  in  poor  Archy's 
danger,"  said  Mary,  sadly,  as  she  returned;  ''and 
tries  to  persuade  me  all  will  yet  be  welL" 

"  It  is  natural  for  the  young  to  be  hopcfiil, 
Miss  Mary ;  and  one  cannot  see  Mr.  Laorence  s 
hcalthM  elasticity  and  bloom  without  feding 
that  his  has  been  a  very  slight  cxperieaee  of 
sickness." 

"  Yes,  thank  ^d,  dear  Aleok  knows  of  suf- 
fering only  by  its  name,"  she  answered;  "yet 
even  he  must  have  been  shocked  had  he  seen 
Archy's  face  as  I  saw  it  last  night." 

"To  me  its  beauty — I  mean  its  innn.and 
heavenly  beauty — shmes  more  radiantly  than 
ever  through  the  human  weakness ;  and  should  we 
grieve,  dear  Mias  Mary,  if  Qod  is  indeed  purify- 
ing, through  suffering,  that  gentle  spirit  r"  Haiy 
covered  her  face  witi  her  trembling  hands.  **l 
wish  I  could  give  you  more  of  my  own  feeling, 
dear  Miss  SutiierlGmd,"  he  went  on ;  "not  more 
hope,  but  rather  more  trust.  Do  not  let  your- 
self  dwell  so  constancy  upon  the  fiitore.  1 
know  it  is  hard ;  but  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
leave  that  in  Qod's  hands,  and  to  beheve  that, 
however  toe  may  suffer,  the  beloved  one  will  be 
tenderly  dealt  with,  and  taken  home  wheoeTer 
the  fit  hour  does  come,  by  the  smoothest  road, 
and  with  the  gentlest  hand.  We  are,  both  oif 
us,  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort  to  dear  Arohy ;  and 
that  is  some  consolation,  ib  it  not  ?  I  have  jost 
altered  his  position,  and  he  seems  inclined  to 
sleep.  To  xnake  you  quite  easy  (for  you  moA 
enjoy  your  ride,  or  poor  Mr.  liaurence  will  be 
disappointed),  I  shall  sit  outside  his  door  till 
you  return.  It  is  a  little  a-jar,  so  I  shall  hear 
the  slightest  movement." 

Mary  looked  up.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  but  they  had  not  fallen;  and  her  expression 
was  softened  and  peaoefuL  Without  spealdng, 
she  extended  her  hand  to  Mr.  Norton  as  she  vss 
leaving  the  room,  and  he  held  it  for  an  instant 
closely  in  his  own. 

Could  she  have  looked  back  ten  minutes  after- 
wards, she  would  scarcely  have  recognised  the 
man  she  had  left  The  strong,  aUent  natore  on 
which  she  so  unconsciously  leaned  for  support, 
was  in  wild  revdt  against  long-imposed  re- 
straint— ^the  unspoken  love  was,  for  ibe  time, 
too  great  a  burden  to  be  borne.  Ab  the  caniage- 
wheels  rolled  away,  Cecil  Norton  ceased  his 
hasty  stride  across  the  room;  and,  thn>wio| 
himself  into  a  chair,  rocked  to  and  fro  as  though 
in  bodily  suffbring.  *^I  can  bear  to  lee  her 
happy,"  he  muttered;  <'I  can  still  my  beating 
heart,  and  fngct  my  anguish  in  her  joy.    But 
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her  tars,  and  that  look— that  piteous  look—how  |  of  news :  I  had  no  idea  Miss  Lauronco  was  to 
can  I^ndure  that  ?    Oh,  for  the  power  to  clasp  be  married  so  soon." 


her  tomy  bosom !  to  shield  her  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  Can  I  not  soothe  her  into  smiles  ?  can 
I  not  lad  her  thoughts  when  ho  dreams  not  of 
them  ?  loes  she  not  answer  to  my  looks,  and 
foUow  te  lightest  guiding  of  my  hand  ?  But 
this  is  Hidncss !  Away,  wild  dream !  She  has 
given  hia  her  heart;  dowered  him  with  her 
love — "  And  ho  loft  the  room,  repeating  to 
himself— 

A4  thou,  too,  whosoever  thou  art, 

As  »ne  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 
Ge  resolute  and  calm. 

O  fev  not,  in  a  world  like  this, 
AdI  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 

Knowhow  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  ufier,  and  be  strong. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Th£  next  time  ileck  Laurence  paid  the  Suther- 
lands  a  visit,  it  vas  to  bring  them  the  news  of 
Amy's  wedding.  Even  he  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  be  present ;  and  the  bride,  leaving  an 
affectionate  message  for  her  cousin  and  her  old 
schoolfellow,  had  hft  her  home  without  a  direct 
farewell  to  either.  Mary  felt  sad  and  puzzled ; 
and  oven  Aleck's  haidsome  face  wore  a  look  of 
depression,  as  though  the  loss  of  his  old  playmate 
affected  him  more  nearly  than  most  other  things 
had  the  power  to  do. 

"  Let  us  look  for  ITorton  and  your  mother," 
ho  said,  after  they  had  been  sitting  alone  some 
time.  "We  seem  both  to  have  symptoms  of 
the  blues  this  evening." 

"Tes,  I  think  you  do  at  last  share  my 
anxiety  for  Amy,  in  spite  of  your  jfriendship  for 
Harry  Evans.  I  only  wish  that  you  had  taken 
my  view  of  the  matter  earlier." 

"  I  ?  And  what  in  the  world  could  I  have 
done  in  it?  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so, 
Mary." 

"  Amy  thought  more  of  your  opinion  than  of 
any  one  else's.  I  know  that,  and  she  told  me 
herself." 

"  Told  you  what  ?"  interrupted  he  hastily. 

"  That  she  had  taken  no  advice  but  yours. 
If  you  had  chosen  to  use  your  influence,  Aleck, 
3'ou  might  have  prevented  the  engagement.  I 
don't  know  why  she  accepted  him,  I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  you  are  an  odd  girl,  Maiy !  What  could 


"  It  has  been  a  very  sudden  thing,  altogether," 
answered  Mary. 

Aleck,  who  was  walking  restlessly  about  the 
room,  interrupted  her.  "I  should  like  to  sec 
Arthur  to-night,"  he  said.  *'  Do  you  think  he  is 
well  enough  ?" 

Mary  looked  pleased.  Aleck  had  seemed  to 
her  strangely  indifferent  to  her  brother^  s  suffer- 
ings ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  himself 
proposed  to  pay  the  sick  room  a  visit. 

"  What  do  1J0U  say,  Mr.  Norton  ?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Cecil. 

"I  am  sure  Archy  wiU  be  pleased  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Laurence  for  a  short  time ;  but  ho  has 
seemed  so  poorly  to-day  that  he  wiU  be  easily 
fatigued.  You  had  better  go  up  to  his  door  at 
once,"  ho  added;  "Mrs.  Sutherland  is  there, 
and  will  let  you  in." 

"  The  loss  of  your  friend  has  made  you  look 
grave.  Miss  Mary,"  said  Cecil,  as  Aleck  left  the 
room.  "  You  have  known  each  other  for  many 
years,  I  think." 

if  es ;  and  I  cannot  feel  at  aU  satisfied  about 


this  marriage.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  for  I 
never  liked  Mr.  Evans." 

"  I  can  imagine  that  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation would  be  distastefdl  to  you.  Your  friend 
thinks  differently,  you  see,"  he  added,  smiling. 

"  I  wish  I  was  sure  that  he  had  her  affection, 
with  her  vows  of  fidelity,"  she  said  sadly,  half 
to  herself. 

"  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  that,  you  have  in- 
deed cause  for  legret  and  anxiety ;  but  I  had 
thought  so  highly  of  Miss  Laurence.  There  is 
a  womanly  dignity  about  her  which  forbids  one 
to  suppose " 

"Oh  !  do  not  misjudge  Amy.  I  have  found 
her  only  too  noble  and  self-forgetting.  But  there 


is  a  mystery  about  this  marriage  which  I  cannot 
fathom.  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  it  so 
thoughtlessly,  but  it  made  me  unhappy." 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  that,"  he  answered, 
gravely.  "  The  very  possibility  of  such  a  mar- 
riage must  be  strange  and  painful  to  you.'* 

^*  I  am  BO  glad  you  say  so ;  for  it  is — it  is,  in- 
deed— it  altogether  puzzles  me.  However,  it  is 
_  all  over  now,  beyond  the  hope  of  remedy ;  and  I 
i  suppose  I  must  think  of  it  as  little  as  I  can." 
They  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence,  and 
she  have  done  better  ?  Suppose  he  has  been  a  '  then  Mary  passed  through  the  balconj''  into  the 
little  bit  wild,  and  led  a  gay  life,  it  is  only  what  garden.  Cecil  leant  forward  to  watch  her  as 
ever)'  man  of  fortune  does  too  !  He's  not  a  bad-  she  disappeared  amongst  the  trees.  "  Pure 
looking  fellow ;  and  he  is  clever,  which  you '  spirit,"  he  said,  "  how  should' st  thou  know 
women  think  so  much  of.  Then  she  will  have  a  '  aught  of  the  worid's  sordid  baseness !  To  thee 
handsome  set-out,  and  everything  she  can  wish  '  all  that  is  gross  and  mean  may  well  seem 
for.  Wliat  the  deuce  would  you  have  more  ?"  I  strange !  0,  for  the  power  to  guide  and  guard 
"Never  mind  Aleck  dear.  I  never  could  make  thee  !"  He  was  lost  in  thought,  picturing,  as 
you  understand  what  I  mean.  Let  us  go  into  |  was  his  wont,  what  would  be  her  ftiture  lot, 
the  library."  when  a  cry,  apparentlj^from  the  garden,  made 


They  found  Mr.  Norton  alone.  "Mrs. 
Sutherland  is  with  Archy,"  he  said,  as  they 
entered,    **  She  has  just  been  telling  me  a  piece 


him  start  to  his  feet.  Hastily  passing  down  the 
steps,  he  crossed  the  lawn,  to  what  he  knew  was 
Mm7*s  favourite  retreat — a  tangled  shrubberyj^ 
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BkirtiDg  tho  garden  on  one  side,  and  now  strewn 
thickly  with  the  decaying  leaves.  She  was 
crouching  amongst  them.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Norton," 
she  cried,  as  he  came  up,  ''look  here!  Is  it 
really  dead  ?    It  was  such  a  gentle  creature !" 

He  looked  down.  A  white  kitten,  Mary's 
latest  pet,  lay  upon  the  leaves  at  her  feet.  It 
might  have  been  sleeping,  but  that  the  long 
soft  hair  round  the  throat  was  aJl  ruffled  and 
stained  with  blood. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  killed  by  a  dog," 
said  he. 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  Watch !  Poor  little 
creature,  I  remember  how  it  used  to  cling  to 
me  when  the  dog  came  in.  I  have  often  felt  its 
heart  fluttering  with  terror." 

Mr.  Norton  lifted  it  up,  and  laid  it  gently  on 
her  lap.  "  I  will  take  it  in  doors,"  she  said ; 
**  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  dead." 

Aleck  met  them  on  the  steps.  '*  What  have 
you  got  there  ?"  he  asked.  "  What !  kitty :  poor 
little  beggar!  I  am  afraid  Uiat  is  Master 
Watch's  doing.  But,  Mary,  you  never  have  been 
crying  over  a  dead  cat !  Well,  my  dear,  how 
you  will  ever  get  through  the  world,  I  don't 
know,  I  am  sure." 

"  Archy  was  so  fond  of  it,"  she  said,  sobbing 
anew. 

"Miss  Sutherland  is  hardly  herself  to-day," 
remarked  Mr.  Norton,  deprecatingly.  "Poor 
Archy's  increased  illness  has  depressed  us  all ; 
and  dien,  you  know  she  has  just  lost  her  friend, 
your  cousin." 

But  Aleck  did  not  understand  that  there  are 
moments  when  a  word,  a  touch,  will  nu^e  the  full 
heart  overflow.  He  could  not  read  the  struggling 
thoughts  which  had  crowded  up  at  that  sight  of 
death,  and  made  no  reply  to  Cecil's  appealing 
look.  He  turned  to  Mary.  "  Give  poor  pussy 
to  me.  She  is  quite  dead  you  see.  I  will  make 
a  little  grave  for  her  in  the  dark  walk,  where 
the  violets  come  so  early.  It  must  have  been 
killed  instantly,"  he  added,  as  he  took  it  frx)m 
her  knees,  "  and  most  likely  without  even  see- 
ing the  dog ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  seized  by 
the  back  of  the  neck." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  poor  Mary ;  "  it 
was  so  very  timid." 

"  Timid,"  repeated  Aleck,  rather  contemptu- 
ously— "why,  all  cats  are  cowards:  and  a 
combat  with  Watch  would  be  no  joke,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  It  was  unusually  timid,  whatever  you  may 
say,"  replied  Mary,  angrily.  "Its  mo&er  was 
an  Angora  cat ;  and  they  are  much  more  easily 
frightened  and  more  affectionate  than  English 
cats." 

Aleck  laughed.  "I  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  family  peculiarities  of  cats,  I  confess. 
I  leave  that  to  you  and  Mr.  Norton.  What  a 
ridiculous  muff  the  man  looks,"  ho  continued, 
pointing  out  of  the  window.  At  another  time 
Maiy  would  have  smiled,  for  she  had  a  keen 
^enee  of  the  humorous;  and  there  was  ^mething  | 


frmny  in  Mr.  Norton's  grave  face  and  delibnte 
walk  as  he  crossed  the  grass — a  spade  ondr  his 
arm,  and  the  little  cat  held  with  an  awlR-aid 
carefrilness  in  both  his  hands.  Now,  hoover, 
Aleck's  ill-advised  tone  had  already  i^tated 
her.  "  Yes,  of  course  he  is  ridiculous,  f  he  is 
doing  me  a  kindness,"  she  replied.  "  Evcything 
is  ridiculous  that  shows  a  feeling  heart,  Twondcr 
you  have  not  found  out  that  loving  me  is  a 
ridiculous  weakness." 

"  You  are  very  unreasonable,  Polly,*taawered 
Aleck,  looking  annoyed.  "  1  cannot  aideistand 
these  stormy  flts  all  about  nothing.'* 

"  No ;  you  never  can  understandanything  / 
feel.  Whether  it  is  about  Archy's  illness,  or  Amy's 
marriage,  it  is  all  the  same.  1  am  2hecked  aiod 
scolded  for  everytiiing  I  say  or  do  " 

"  Scolded  I  Come,  Mary !  I  doi't  think  I  do 
much  in  that  line,  tiiough  I  do  sc  often  contrive 
to  vex  you." 

Mary's  momentary  hastiness  jassed  away  be- 
neath the  greater  kindness  of  lia  tone.  "  Not 
so  very  often,  dear,  and  thtfi  through  sonic 
foolishness  of  my  own,"  she  siid,  humbly ;  and 
stooping,  she  kissed  his  handas  it  lay  upon  the 
chair.  The  young  man  did  net  retain  her  caress: 
a  sullen  expression  had  setted  down  over  his 
handsome  fkce. 

"  Shall  I  come  the  da;^  after  to-monow  or 
not  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  paise. 

"  You  always  have  speit  the  evening  with  me 
on  my  birthdav,  Aleck.  Me  you  too  vexed  with 
me  to  come  this  time  ?" 

"Vexed?  I  have  notbeen  vexed  at  all  that  I 
am  aware  of.  Only,  as  I  am  not  quite  so  easQy 
riled  up  as  you.  Mar;',  you  must  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  not  f^o'getting  hard  words  so 
readily." 

Mary  sighed.  "  I  will  try  and  cure  myself  of 
being  passionate,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand  in 
her  own,  and  agaiA  kissing  it.  Young  LaureDce 
took  no  notice  of  the  gesture.  "  Well,  I  shall 
look  in  if  I  have  time,"  he  said,  rising  to  go. 
"  Good  bye,  Polly.  By  the  bye,  I  quite  forgot 
that  Archy  wanted  you.  He  really  does  look  bad 
to-day." 

Mary  flew  past  him  to  her  brother's  room. 
He  was  alone,  and  she  was  struck  by  Ids  ap- 
pearance.   His  eyes  looked  unnaturally  largCj 
and  his  face  had  a  drawn  and  painful  expresdoo. 
With  a  strong  effort  she  swdlowed  the  rising 
tears.  "Did  you  want  me,  darling  ?"  she  asked. 
*  Yes;  I  wanted  you  to  comfort  me,  to  teach 
me  resignation,  sister  of  mine." 
"  I  teach  you,  Archy  ?" 
"  Nay,  poor  child,  'tis  true  you  cannot  You 
will  need  a  comforter  yourself."     He   moved 
uneasily  on  his  pillow,  and  looked  at  her  long 
and  wistfully.      "Am  I  much  altered?"    he 
asked,  abruptiy. 

!Mary  tried    in  vain  to    steady  her  voice. 
Why  do  you  ask,  love  ?" 
"  Shall  1  tell  you,  wee  woman  ?  Shall  I  con- 
fess my  vreaknees  ?    You  know,  Polly,  that  I 
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hare  not  heretofore  been  wanting  in  resignation. 
From  my  birth  I  have  been  but  a  poor  creature, 
always  wling ;  yet  I  have  been  patient — ^have  I 
not  ?  Now,  when  I  most  need  it,  I  can  summon 
strength  no  longer,  and  am  rebelling  against  a 
God  of  mercies.  Not  that  I  would  liye.  I 
know  that  cannot  be  ;  but,  oh !  I  would  not  die 
yet.  Do  you  think  that  I  must?  that  God  will 
not  spare  me  a  little  longer  ?" 

Mary  shook  with  suppressed  sobs :  she  could 
not  utter  a  single  word. 

*'  You  may  have  forgotten  it,  dear,"  he  re- 
sumed, as  he  tossed  restlessly  on  the  bed,  "  but 
if  I  only  live  till  the  spring — the  7th  of 
February,  is  it  not  ? — ^I  shall  be  of  age,  and  can 
leave  my  mother  aud  you  in  comfort  and  plenty. 
If  I  am  taken  before  then,  there  wiU  be  no 
dower  for  my  little  sis. ;  and  my  poor  mother,  in 
her  lonely  old  age,  must  want  for  all  the  com- 
forts she  has  been  accustomed  to.  This,  Mary, 
to  me  is  the  bitterness  of  death.  like  the 
dying  girl  in  Tennyson's  song — *  I  only  wish  to 
live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again.'  " 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  the  sick  room,  while 
Mary  nerved  herself  to  reply.  She  did  not  dream 
of  combating  his  conviction,  for  she  had  seen  that 
inexplicable  look  on  his  face  which  she  felt  in- 
stinctively to  be  the  seal  of  death :  she  was  only 
struggling  with  herself,  so  as  best  to  comfort 
him.  "Dearest,"  she  whispered  at  last,  "I 
have  no  need  of  a  marriage-portion.  Aleck  is 
young  and  strong.  He  will  work  for  me,  and 
will  take  my  mo&er  to  his  heart  as  a  son.  Do 
you  fear  to  leave  her  with  us,  dear  brother  ? 
Oh !  it  shall  be  the  labour  of  my  life  to  fill  your 
place." 

"I  know  it  will,"  he  answered;  "and  I 
ought  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  trust 
to  His  mercy ;  but  I  cannot — ^I  cannot.  Mary," 
he  said,  again,  after  a  pause,  "  do  you  think  all 
is  going  on  well  with  Aleck  ?  Nay,  do  not  look 
so  startled,  love.  I  only  ask,  because — because 
it  struck  me  that  his  expression  changed  greatly 
when  I  mentioned  this.  It  was  natural,  dear ; 
for  it  took  him  by  surprise.  I  think  he  had 
forgotten  on  what  terms  we  held  this  property. 
StilL,  if  he  has  prospered  since  your  engagement, 
it  cannot  afifect  him  very  much,  can  it?" 

"And  did  he  not  say  so?"  asked  Mary,  her 
heart  swelling  with  indignation.  Arthur  made 
no  reply.  "  He  might  at  least  have  feigned  it," 
she  muttered  between  her  teeth. 

"Archy,  I  cannot  answer  your  question. 
Aleck  has  always  been  reserved  with  me,  and  I 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  his  affairs ;  yet  my 
loved,  my  darling  brother,  trust  to  me.  If  the 
most  watchful  affection,  the  most  tender  care, 
can  make  my  mother  happy,  she  shall  bo  so.  I 
will  work  for  her  night  and  day,  if  needs  be ; 
and  I  will  love  her — oh,  I  will  love  her  so,  that 
even  while  she  mourns  her  angel- boy,  she  shall 
confess  she  never  was  so  loved  before." 

The  dying  lad  seemed  soothod  by  her  earnest 
words,  and  »ai4  little  more.    He  laid  his  ^^rasted 


temple  on  her  shoulder,  and,  exhausted  by  his 
agitation,  sank  into  a  feverish  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
That  night  was  a  fearfiil  one  for  the  Sutherlands. 
A  wintiy  storm  raged  around  the  house,  and 
shook  its  casements;  but  it  was  nothing  to  the 
terror  which  reigned  within.  Arthur  awoko 
fix>m  the  fevered  deep  which  succeeded  his  con- 
versation, in  wild  delirium ;  and  little  hope  was 
given  them  that  he  would  see  the  morning's 
Hght.  His  mother  hung  over  him  with  glazed 
eyes  that  knew  not  the  solace  of  a  tear ;  and 
Mary  knelt  hour  after  hour  in  an  agonised 
appeal  to  Heaven,  which,  wordless  as  it  was,  was 
so  mighty  in  its  anguish  that  she  felt  as  if  it 
could  not  be  refused.  And  it  was  not.  To- 
wards daybreak  the  cries  of  suffering  and  de- 
lirium gradually  ceased.  He  slept;  and  each 
gasping  breath  was  heard  with  speechless  grati- 
tude. MaiT  wondered  at  herself  as  she  passed 
slowly,  with  stiff  and  aching  limbs,'  from  his 
room.  She  fdt  as  if  that  one  night  had  aged 
her  years.  The  conversation  of  the  evening 
before  seemed  to  have  receded  far  away.  There 
was  a  duU  aching  at  her  heart  when  she  remem- 
bered that  Aleck  had  stood  beside  that  death- 
bed, and  uttered  no  word  to  calm  the  poor,  wist- 
ful face ;  she  even  grieved  for  herself  that  her 
betrothed  should  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
presence,  cast  one  regretftd  thought  on  the  loss 
of  her  marriage-portion.  But  it  all  seemed  to 
have  happened  long,  long  ago. 

She  entered  the  library,  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  sofa.  How  remote  and  strange,  in  that 
faint,  grey  light,  looked  the  traces  of  yesterday 
and  its  employments — the  scraps  of  work,  the 
open  work-box,  and  unfolded  newspaper.  Even 
the  curtains  had  been  left  imdrawn  in  the  agi- 
tation of  the  previous  night;  and,  though  she 
fain  would  have  darkened  the  room,  the  effort 
of  rising  seemed  beyond  her  power.  Her  sleep 
had  been  constantly  disturbed  of  late ;  and  after 
the  terror  and  conflict  of  the  last  few  hours,  she 
longed  to  dose  her  eyes  in  foi^tfcdness.  But  her 
thoughts  wandered  away,  as  if  independent  of 
control,  to  the  most  trivial  subjects.  At  one 
moment  the  paper  on  the  wall  took  grotesquo 
shapes  in  the  twilight ;  then  a  glove  she  had 
dropped  in  crossing  the  room  annoyed  her,  by 
the  unnatural  posture  in  which  the  hand  ap- 
peared to  lie.  The  gusty  wind,  wailing  down 
the  chimney,  and  flapping  the  broad  ivy-leaves 
against  the  window,  soothed  her  at  last  into 
rest.  As  she  slept,  it  seemed  that  she  had  left 
the  earth,  and  was  sailing  through  the  ether 
towards  heaven,  upborne  by  the  wings  of  an 
angelic  figure,  whose  face  resembled  Arthur's. 
The  clear,  cold  air  seemed  to  pierce  her  frame, 
and  to  make  her  shudder.  Suddenly  the  at- 
mosphere grew  warmer ;  something  touched  her, 
and  she  awoke.    Slie  felt  that  a  covering  had 
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been  laid  ovor  her,  and  that  some  one  knelt  at 
her  feet.  Presently,  half-uttered  and  broken 
words  reached  her  ear. 

"  Oh,  my  God !  my  God !  why  must  9he  suffer 
thus  ?  Lay  thy  hand  upon  me,  but  spare— oh, 
spare,  this  tenderest  of  thy  creatures !"  It  was 
little  more  than  a  stifled  whisper,  yet  Mary 
caught  every  word.  Could  it  be  Aleck,  moved 
for  once  from  his  cold  composure  by  the  sight  of 
her  woo- worn  face  ?  But,  no.  Her  feet  were 
clasped  to  a  beating  heart ;  and,  light  as  was  the 
pressure,  his  arms  had  never  held  her,  in  liis 
fondest  moments,  with  such  passion  in  their 
grasp.  She  felt  that  kisses,  wild  and  despairing 
as  that  clasp,  rained  upon  her  dress  and  feet  j 
and  her  heart  seemed  to  beat  aloud,  and  almost 
to  suffocate  her  with  its  violence.  Ever  and 
anon,  while  those  clinging  arms  were  still 
around  her,  she  heard  the  quivering  voice  again  ; 
but  now  it  was  only  her  name,  coupled  with 
epithets  of  passionate  fondness. 

How  long  a  time  passed  in  this  struggle, 
Mary  know  not.  She  felt  at  last  that  the  kneel- 
ing figure  arose,  and  moved  to  the  window.  She 
opened  her  eyes ;  and  there,  drawing  the  curtains 
together,  stood  Cecil  Norton. 

Her  gaze  was  fascinated  upon  him,  and  she 
watched  him  turn,  and,  raising  her  glove  from 
the  ground,  thrust  it  into  his  bo8om.  Before  he 
had  lifted  his  head,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
heard  him  slowly  pass  from  the  room  ;  saying  to 
some  one  who  apparently  was  approaching,  that 
"  Miss  Sutherland  was  sleeping,  and  must  not  be 
disturbed." 

Mary  felt  as  if  an  earthquake  had  opened  at 
her  feet.  At  first  she  was  lost  in  amazement 
that  this  weight  of  love  should  be  lavished  upon 
her.  Then  came  crowding  memories  of  the  many 
times  she  might  have  read  it  long  ago,  had  she 
been  less  blind ;  and,  last  of  all,  with  the  sting 
of  self-reproacli,  arose  the  consciousness  that  her 
own  heart  had  answered,  in  every  trembling  fibre, 
to  the  despairing  appeal  of  his.  In  vain  she 
denied  it ;  in  vain  the  torrent  of  her  tears  rained 
down.  They  could  not  wash  away  that  bitter 
memory ;  and  as  she  pondered  farther,  too  well 
she  recalled  the  many  instances  in  which,  un- 
regarded and  unchecked,  Cecil's  approval  had 
been  the  prize  for  which  she  had  looked  and 
laboured.  In  vain  she  tried  to  forget  the  proofs 
of  his  influence  over  her  with  which  the  past 
was  teeming.  Memory  would  not  be  stilled. 
Had  she  not  sought  out  the  books  he  loved,  the 
subjects  of  which  he  had  spoken?  Had  she 
not  looked  for  his  sympathy,  and  treasured  it  as 
her  best  solace  in  every  little  trouble?  She 
remembered  how  vapid  and  tedious  had  been  the 
year  of  his  absence,  and  how  his  unlooked-for 
return,  even  though  coupled  with  her  brother's 
illness,  had  brought  a  strange  flow  of  spirits  to 
her  heart  which  she  had  never  sought  to  analyse. 
She  did  not  confess,  even  then,  that  she  loved 
him ;  but  she  felt  there  were  chords  in  her  heai-t 
of  hearts  of  which  Aleck  Laurence  never  dreamt, 


and  which  vibrated  to  the  touch  of  Cecil*B  hand. 
Poor  Mary!  Memory  did  not  spare  her.  It 
even  brought  back  her  mother's  long-forgotten 
warning,  and  she  bowed  her  head  in  utter  self- 
abasement. 

To  crown  her  misery,  Arthur — ^the  tender, 
thoughtful  brother,  on  whom  she  leaned  for 
support  and  counsel,  and  whose  sweet  patience 
had  fulfilled  her  ideal  of  all  that  was  holy  and 
self-denying — was  passing  away,  in  anguish  and 
delirium,  to  that  silent  land  where  her  grii.f 
could  never  move  bim  more. 

With  speechless  yearning  did  she  long  that 
her  dream  might  be  Ailfilled,  and  that  he  might 
guide  her  yet,  even  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  into  the  silent  grave. 

It  was  long  before  she  slept  again  ;  but  natuK 
demanded  rest,  and  at  last  her  sobs  were  hushed. 
When  she  opened  her  swollen  eyelids,  it  vJb 
with  the  conviction  that  that  kneeling  fignrt, 
those  clinging  arms,  had  been  but  the  phantoms 
of  her  brain.  Alas !  whoso  hand  had  clo^ed 
the  curtains,  to  guard  her  sleep  ?  where  was  tht 
glove  she  had  dropped  upon  the  floor?  Mary 
tottered  to  her  brother's  door.  Strange  to  say, 
he  was  better,  far  better,  than  he  had  been  for 
weeks.  Nature  had  rallied  after  her  hard-won 
victory.  Mr.  !Norton  passed  her  as  she  entered; 
he  was  very  pale,  and  nis  massive  features  looked 
sunken  and  haggard.  '*  He  is  so  much  better," 
he  whispered;  but  Mary  felt  that  his  smile  was 
called  up  only  to  reassure  her.  There  was  a  deep 
pathos  in  his  eyes,  which  it  could  not  touch. 

She  w£^  surprised  to  find  how  long  she  had 
slept.  The  red  November  sun  was  setting;  and 
as  its  beams  rested  on  Arthur's  head,  her  heart 
leapt  with  renewed  hope.  The  face  was  fuller, 
and  altogether  younger-looking  than  it  had  been 
since  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  She  kif«d 
him,  and  exchanged  a  smile  with  her  mothtr. 
"Have  you  seen  anything  of  Aleck,  dear?" 
asked  Mrs.  Sutherland.  *'I  sent  to  tell  tk 
Laurences  this  morning  that  our  dear  boy  had 
been  very  sadly,  and  thought  ho  would  perhai  ^ 
have  been  here  by  this  time." 

Mary  shook  her  head.  "  He  will  come  to- 
morrow, at  all  events,  mamma :  it  is  my  birth- 
day." 

"  Will  you  sit  with  Archy  a  little  bit,  Mary  ? 
The  doctor  says  he  must  tfie  as  much  nourii- 
ment  as  possible,  and  I  want  to  make  so:.ii 
more  jelly  for  to-night." 

'*  I  came  to  stay  with  him,"  she  answerii 
'•  I  ought  to  make  myself  of  some  use  after  lar 
long,  lazy  sleep." 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  slept,  darling,"  sji' 
Arthur,  as  the  door  closed  after  his  motlur 
"  You  look  so  worn  and  weary ;  so  unlike  my 
own  bonnie  Mary." 

The  tone  of  fondness  went  to  Mary's  heart, 
and  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  his  bedside.  "  1 
have  been  unhappy,  Archy/*  she  said,  tremu- 
lously. 

"About  me,  love?** 
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''  Tesy  but  not  9oIe]y :  and  to-day  you  look  so 
much  better." 

"I  am,  Polly.  I  have  no  pain,  and  feel 
almost  siarong  enough  to  get  up.  But  what  has 
grieved  my  Httle  sis.?'' 

**  Ton  know,  dear,  what  you  told  me  about 
Aleck.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it,  and  it  pains 
me  more  than  you  would  belieye.  It  is  so  un- 
like what  yon,  or  even  I,  should  have  done. 
That  and  ottier  things  weigh  upon  me,  Archy ; 
and,  it  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
sad  and  doubtful  about  our  future." 

Her  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper,  and  she  hid 
her  face  in  thp  coverlid  of  the  bed ;  yet  it  was 
an  inexpressible  relief  to  have  made  the  con- 


Arthur  evinced  no  surprise.  *  ^  And  yet  Aleck 
loves  you,"  he  said,  gently;  "and  I  h(we 
thought,  dearest,  that  your  affection  for  him 
was  even  overweening  in  its  warmth." 

"I  have  often  felt  I  had  more  ^love  to  give 
him  than  he  needed,"  she  answered,  simply ; 
'^  and  the  fondness  he  did  not  care  to  have  has 
laid  cold  upoii  my  heart.  But  it  is  not  thai, 
Archy.  I  do  love  him.  Not  as  I  thought  I  should 
in  the  old,  girlish  days  gone  by ;  yet  enough, 
until  of  late,  for  my  happiness." 

^'And  what,  my  darUng,  has  shaken  that 
peace?" 

"  Must  I  teU  you,  Archy  ?" 

"  I  may  be  able  to  help  you,  dear;  and  it  ii 
possible  that  God  may  not  see  fit  to  give  us 
another  opportunity  of  communing  together." 

Mary  flung  her  arms  passionately  around  him, 
as  though  their  frail  hold  could  tether  the  spirit 
to  earth ;  but  for  some  minutes  she  did  not  speak. 
''It  seems  to  me,"  she  said  at  length,  "as 
phdnly,  Archy,  as  if  God's  voice  had  said  it, 
that  He  made  me  to  love  as  once  I  dreamt  of 
loving — as  I  never  have  loved  Aleck.^' 

"  Do  not  weep,  my  dearest  sister,  nor  look  so 
conscience-stricken.  There  is  no  sin  in  this ;  and 
long  since  I  foresaw  that  it  would  be  so.  Per- 
clumce  it  is  a  burden  God  himself  has  laid  upon 
you.  It  may  be  that  this  loving  nature,  if  every 
tendril  had  taken  root,  would  too  firmly  have 
bound  you  to  the  earth.  Now  will  these  unful- 
filled desires  draw  your  thoughts  away  tenderly, 
yet  surely,  to  that  haven  where  tibo  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest ; 
where  I,  too,  whom  you  have  so  loved,  shall 
have  gone  before.  Nay,  Mary,  my  prayer  has 
been,  'Oh!  spare  me  a  Uttle  ere  I  go 
hence.'  It  seems  that  Gk)d  has  heard  that  cry. 
Yet  do  not  deceive  yourself:  something  tells  me 
that  it  wiU  not  be  for  long ;  that  the  cord  is 
weU-nigh  unloosed." 

Mary  clung  to  him  more  closely  than  before ; 
and,  through  her  blinding  tears,  eagerly  scanned 
his  &ce.  Something  of  that  indescribable  look 
which  she  had  already  noted,  had  stolen  over  it, 
and  a  sudden  sense  of  coming  desolation  flashed 
across  her  spirit.  "Archy,"  she  said,  "if,  in- 
deed, you  must  leave  mo  to  boar  this  alone,  listen 


yet  a  little  fiirthei.  You  have  counselled 
me  to  bear  it  as  from  the  hand  of  God.  What 
if  it  involve  Aleck's  peace  with  my  own? 
Wh£it  if  I  know,  and  with  shame  and  agony 
confess,  that  one  has  crossed  my  path  whom  my 
spirit  acknowledges  as  its  master,  and  whom  I 
could  love  with  the  whole  strength  of  my  nature? 
Shall  I  bury  this  secret  in  my  heait,  and  so 
requite  poor  Aleck's  early  trust  ?  Oh !  Archy, 
Axchy,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Why  did  I  not  listen  to 
my  mother's  counsels  ?" 

Arthur  looked  startled  and  pained.  "My 
poor  Mary,"  ho  said,  "  this  is  sad,  indeed,  sad : 
above  all,  for  Aleck.  He  would  be  sorely  wronged 
by  your  concealing  it,  yet  I  know  not  how  to 
advise  you  at  this  moment.  You  never  can  bo 
Aleck's  wife;  that  would  be  forfeitmg  your  truth 
and  honour:" — he  paused,  and  his  brow  con- 
tracted— "  surely  no  one  has  spoken  to  you  of 
love,  while  you  were  the  betrothed  of  another?" 

"  No !  no !  there  has  been  no  sin,  no  folly, 
but  mine.    Would  that  I  only  could  sufler !" 

"You  must  not  blame  yourself  too  harshly, 
dearest,"  he  said  ;  for  her  despairing  tone  and 
attitude  grieved  him.  "  You  were  young,  very 
young  in  spirit  when  you  made  your  choice,  and 
are  not  the  first,  by  many  and  many  •  one,  who 
has  made  it  in  error.  But  I  am  weary,  Polly — 
I  think  I  could  sleep.  Gould  you  pray  with  me, 
my  darling?" 

Mary  oalmod  herself  as  best  she  could,  and, 
kneeling  down,  repeated  a  short  evening  prayer 
which  theyhad  both  learnt  at  their  mother's  knees, 
^e  had  scarcely  concluded  before  her  brother 
dropped  asleep ;  and,  wearied  out  by  conflicting 
feelings,  she  stole  to  her  own  room,  without  see- 
ing her  mother  again. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Mabt  awoke,  the  morning  of  her  birthday,  with 
a  sore  consciousness  that  some  great  change  had 
passed  over  her  life.  She  had  forgotten  to  wind 
up  her  watch  the  night  before;  and  all  was 
silent  in  the  house.  But  the  sound  of  passing 
feet,  and  of  opening  and  closing  doors,  seemed  to 
have  come  to  her  through  her  sleep ;  and  she 
dressed  in  haste,  fearing  that  it  was  late. 

She  tried,  as  ^e  did  so,  to  shut  out  the  memory 
of  yesterday's  strife.  Arthur  must  be  her  guide 
and  stronghold:  she  would  forget  her  doubts 
until  she  could  lay  them  at  his  feet,  and  she 
would  shape  her  fiiture  by  his  words.  She 
passed  from  her  own  room  very  softly  to  the 
door  of  his,  and  turned  the  lock  slowly,  and  with 
care — ^he  might  be  sleeping.  Why  did  she 
pause  upon  the  threshold,  and  clasp  her  hands 
together  with  that  sudden  thrill  of  terror? 
Kneeling  by  the  bedside  was  Cecil  Norton;  and 
it  was  Ms  foco  which  arrested  her  feet,  and  made 
her  very  heart  stand  stiU.  Earthly  passion  had 
faded  away  from  it  long  since,  though  it  was  more 
pale  andwom  than  ever.  Laige  drops  stood  in  tho 
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eyes  which  were  fixed  upon  the  bed,  but  an 
awe-stricken  grief,  too  deep  for  tears,  seemed  to 
forbid  their  fsdling.  Mary  stepped  forward 
with  a  faint  cry,  and  moved  aside  the  cartains. 
One  glance  was  enough :  he  was  sleeping,  bnt 
not  ti^e  sleep  of  life.  No  cry  of  hers  cotdd  bid 
those  heavy  lids  unclose,  or  draw  one  word  of 
comfort  from  those  sealed  lips.  There  was 
nothing  of  suffering  or  sorrow  upon  the  £eu^; 
only  a  tranced  stillness — ''the  rapture  of 
repose." 

Arthur  Sutherland  had  died  in  Cecil's  arms 
that  morning,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh ;  and 
he,  wishing  to  spare  poor  Mary  as  long  as  it  was 
possible,  had  entreated  that  her  rest  might  not 
be  broken  into  with  the  news  of  her  loss. 

We  cannot  but  hope  sometimes,  in  our  igno- 
rance and  weakness,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
loved  and  lost  are  withheld  from  the  knowledge 
of  what  passes  on  earth.  Arthur  Sutherland 
would  surely  have  mourned,  even  where  all 
tears  are  wiped  away,  could  he  have  seen  the 
anguish  of  his  mother,  and  the  utter  desolation  of 
poor  Mary,  that  week.  She  gave  way  uncon- 
trolled to  the  full  tide  of  her  sorrow,  shutting 
herself  up  in  her  room,  and  refusing  access  to 
any;  and  still,  through  the  fond  recollection  of 
her  dead  brother,  of  his  frail  childhood,  and  his 
sweety  patient  youth,  came  the  image  of  her 
lover.  She  wept  anew,  as  she  remembered 
how  little  sympathy  he  had  shown  at  any 
time  for  the  gentle  sufferer,  whom  all  besides 
loved  and  pitied,  and  how  brief  and  few  had 
been  his  visits  to  the  sick  room  —  and  other 
memories  would  come  too.  It  was  hard,  strive 
as  she  might,  to  forget  the  tender  hand  that 
had  fulfilled,  as  if  by  instinct,  every  wish  of 
the  dying  lad — ^hard  to  shut  out  the  consciousness 
that  ^ere  had  been  a  loving  watchMness  follow- 
ing her  own  footsteps,  and  soothing  her  with  un- 
spoken sympathy,  such  as  Aleck  had  never  shown. 
But  it  gave  her  no  pleasure ;  or,  if  it  did,  it  added 
a  sharp  pang :  for  Aleck's  face  as  first  she  had 
known  it — ^young  and  bright,  and  warmed  into 
a  loving  earnestness  by  the  first  glow  of  passion — 
arose  before  her ;  his  beautiful  eyes  pleading  as 
they  once  had  done.  And  again  she  longed,  with 
an  eager  thirst,  that  the  struggle  of  her  life 
were  over,  and  her  throbbing  heart  at  rest  be- 
side her  brother. 

Mr.  Norton  spared  the  bereaved  mother  much 
that  would  hane  been  exquisitely  painful.  No 
hand  but  his  smoothed  the  fair  features  and 
wasted  limbs  for  tiieir  last  rest.  He  managed 
all  the  sad  details  of  his  commission  to  the 
grave,  and  followed  him  there  with  a  heartfelt 
sorrow  that  satisfied  even  her  ! 

It  was  not  until  all  was  over,  and  they  were 
bereaved  indeed,  that  Mary  consented  to  see 
Aleck  Laurence ;  and  it  was  then  without  any 
fixedplan  of  action,  and  dreadingnothing  so  much 
as  a  display  of  tenderness  on  his  part.  She 
saw,  even  as  he  entered,  that  that  fear  at  least  was 
groundless;  for  the  old  expression  of  solle^ness, 


such  as  she  had  often  striven  in  happier  mo- 
ments to  drive  away,  was  unmistakeably  ap- 
parent. 

**  It  was  a  strange  whim  to  shut  yoursdf  up 
in  this  way,  Polly,"  he  said,  after  mlaling  her 
rather  coldly.  ''I  have  actually  been  to  the 
house  three  times  since  last  Wednesday." 

The  absence  of  anything  like  condolence  in 
his  words,  and  his  careless  mention  of  the  day 
on  which  her  brother  died,  sent  an  angry  pang 
through  Mary's  heart.  "I  have  suffered  too 
muoh  since  then,"  she  answered,  ''to  bear  your 
cold  comments  upon  my  sorrow.  I  never  ex- 
pected you  to  sympathise  with  it ;  but  you  can 
at  least  refrain  from  intruding  upon  what  you 
do  not  understand.  Besides,  what  canae  had  I 
to  wish  for  your  presence,  Aleck  ?  You  all  but 
ridiculed  my  anxiety  when  my  darling  Arthur 
was  fading  into  the  grave  before  my  eyes  !  Day 
after  day,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  you 
held  aloof,  and  never  sought  to  wile  away  one 
hour  of  pain  and  weariness !  What  was  thoe, 
when  at  last  I  saw  him  lying  cold  and  still,  to 
make  me  turn  to  you  as  I  might  have  done, 
and  weep  out  my  sorrow  in  your  arms? — 
nothing !" 

"  Really,  Mary,  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  Uamc. 
Of  course  I  should  have  visited  him  oftener  if  I 
had  had  any  idea  he  was  going  so  soon,  poor 
fellow!  I  could  not  very  well  come  over  on 
the  Tuesday,  when  your  mother  sent  to  say  he 
was  worse,  for  I  had  a  particular  engagement ; 
but  I  have  been  here  three  times  since,  as  I  XxAA 
you.  And  I  must  say  I  think  it  very  absurd  of 
you,  dear,  to  shut  yourself  up  in  the  way  you 
have  done.  Such  romantic  grief  can  do  him  no 
good  now,  and " 

"  Hush,  Aleck  !"  said  Mary,  vehemently,  her 
eyes  flashing  through  her  teus.  "  Beware  how 
you  force  upon  me,  more  strongly  than  ever,  the 
bitter  truth  that  we  were  never  made  for  each 
other's  happiness,  and  that  in  my  future  life  by 
your  side,  I  shall  be  wounded  at  every  step  by  a 
callous  nature  that  will  never  dreson  of  the 
anguish  it  inflicts." 

''  I  have  no  desire  to  force  any  such  Ufe  upon 
you,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  suppre»ed 
anger.  "  You  made  your  own  choice,  it  is  true ; 
but  I  can  forgive  your  having  been  mistaken.  / 
had  no  idea,  I  can  assure  you,  of  this  stonny 
temper  being  let  loose  upon  me  at  ev^ry  touch 
and  turn :  it  does  not  msdce  my  future  look  very 
promising." 

''Aleck!  I  take  you  at  your  word,  and  1 
thank  God  that  you  can  so  easily  forgive  my 
mistake.  'Twill  be  no  such  easy  task  to  me, 
homeless  and  bereaved  as  I  am,  to  stand 
up  in  this  hard  world,  unloved  and  lonely; 
but,  whatever  it  may  cost  me,  I  had  rather 
a  thousand  times  endure,  than  wreok  your 
happiness  with  my  own.  I  am  as  God 
made  me.  I  cannot  be  checked  and  schooled 
into  the  chill  restraint  you  would  have,  nor 
do  I  envy  you  your  coldness.      Oh!   Aleck. 
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Aleck  !  did  you  not  stand  by  Archy's  side,  and 
hear  unmoved  the  doubt  and  grief  that  made 
death  more  terrible  to  his  trembling  spirit,  and 
yet  utter  never  a  word  of  comfort  ?  It  is  not 
that  you  are  sordid ;  I  could  forgive  that  more 
readily;  but " 

"You  do  not  know  all,"  interrupted  he,  in 
the  same  angry  tone;  "or  even  you  would 
scarcely  have  looked  for  a  romantic  display  of 
disinterestedness  on  my  part.  I  have  had  loss 
of  late;  many  and  serious  ones.  Besides,  if 
Arthur  had  not  been  more  thin-skinned  than  any 
other  created  being  but  yourself,  he  would 
not " 

"  Enough,  Aleck.  His  very  name  is  sacred 
now.  Dismiss  it  for  ever  from  your  lips.  You 
have  not  a  soul  to  oomprehend  the  angelic  spirit 
which  has  passed  away  from  us.  Oh,  hold  !" 
she  added,  "  for  pity's  sake !  The  sun  has  never 
shone  here,  since  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  it." 

But  Aleck  appeared  not  to  hear  her ;  and  even 
as  she  spoke,  drew  completely  away  from  the 
^vindow  the  heavy  curtam,  which,  as  she  said, 
had  never  been  withdrawn  since  the  morning  of 
Arthur's  death.  They  were  in  his  room ;  and 
the  garish  light,  flooding  with  its  unheeding  glad- 
ness each  memento  of  the  dead,  overcame  all 
Mary's  remaining  composure.  Her  tears  had 
fallen  fast  as  she  spoke,  and  ofben  choked  her 
li^ords.  l^ow  hysteric  sobs  swelled  up,  one  after 
the  other,  with  a  force  she  could  not  resist ;  and 
Aleck's  chiding  voice  only  changed  them  into 
unmeaning  laughter.  Her  mother  and  the  ser- 
vants entered  in  alarm ;  and  Aleck,  regretting, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  "  Mary's  sad  want  of 
self-restraint,"  left  her  to  their  care.  He  did 
not  think  it ;  but  he  had  looked  his  last  on  Mary 
Sutherland — or  rather,  he  never  held  speech  with 
her  again. 

As  she  regained  her  composure,  and  was 
lying  with  her  head  upon  her  mother's  bosom, 
she  told  her,  without  preface  or  comment,  that 
their  parting  must  be  for  ever.  Mrs.  Suther 
land  looked  startled,  and  even  shocked. 

"  Then  our  only  hope  must  be  in  Gbd,"  she 
said,  despairingly,  "for  we  are  friendless  in- 
deed !  I  had  so  fondly  dwelt,  my  poor  child, 
upon  your  happiness ;  picturing  you,  at  least,  as 
safely  sheltered  frt)m  the  cold  buffets  of  the 
world.  Oh,  my  dearest  girl,  pause,  I  implore 
you,  ere  you  take  this  step!  God  knows  I 
wotdd  not  urge  you  either  way ;  but  you  have 
been  so  well-content,  so  safe ;  and  you  must  now 
be  so  desolate  and  unfriended.  It  cannot  be 
very  long  before  my  grey  hairs  are  laid  in 
sorrow  in  the  grave.  I  have  been  for  years  so 
wrapt  in  my  beloved  boy,  that  I  have  cut  myself 
off  from  old  acquaintanceship  and  even  friend- 
ship. What  will  there  be  for  you  ?  I  had  my 
doubts  of  your  peace  once.  You  know  it, 
dearest :  but  of  late " 

"Do  not  add  to  my  remorse,  mother.  Too 
well  I  remember  your  first  words  of  warning. 
Each  time  I  have  felt,  with  an  aching  heart,  that 


Aleck  and  I  were  ill-suited  to  each  other.  Those 
words  have  rung  in  my  ears— but  I  cannot 
pauses  now,  if  I  would :  the  die  is  cast.  Oh ! 
take  me  to  your  breast,  mother:  we  are  both 
sorrow-stricken  and  lonely :  let  us  be  all  in  all 
to  each  other.  He  is  cold;  cold  at  heart;  and  it 
will  be  my  comfort  that  though  this  is  my  act, 
I  shall  suffer  far  more  than  he.  He  never  loved 
poor  Archy.  He  never  warmed  to  me;  he  did 
not  ask  for  such  love  as  I  could  give;  he  did  not 
need  it ;  and  it  has  returned  to  chill  my  bosom, 
and  gathered  there,  and  choked  me." 

"My  poor  child!  Too  well  I  know  that 
stifled  anguish,  borne  day  by  day  in  silence. 
We  will  be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Will  your 
mother's  bruised  and  weary  heart  satisfy  you  ? 
Will  there  be  no  sickening  regret?  no  wild 
longing  for  something  yet  nearer?" 

Mary's  consciousness  awoke;  and,  with  a  sud- 
den pang,  she  hid  her  burning  fiioe.  "  What 
can  be  nearer  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  True,  my  beloved  child.  Of  our  future  we 
must  not  think  just  yet.  There  will  be  a  little 
left  to  us ;  and,  even  if  it  is  necessay  to  give  up 
this  place,  with  all  its  precious  memories,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  enabled  to  say,  '  God's  will  be  done.'  " 
She  looked  round  regretifuUy.  Her  boy  had  been 
cradled  there,  and  every  spot  seemed  sanctified 
by  his  presence.  "  Mary,  dear,"  she  resumed, 
"  I  have  a  letter  for  you — I  believe  from  Amy. 
See  what  she  says." 

"  It  may  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  receive  from 
her,"  said  Marjr,  sadlv,  as  she  took  it.  "  She 
loved  her  cousin  so,  that  she  will  never  forgive 
me.  How  strangely  have  our  Hves  been  ordered! 
She  certainly  is  not  happy.  Well,  perhaps  that 
may  teach  her  to  judge  me  mercifully." 

"  Strangely  ordered,  indeed,  if  she  has  really 
been  tried  as  my  beloved  boy  believed.  Your 
eyes  question  me,  my  love.  'Twas  but  a  suppo- 
sition, and  he  charged  me  never  to  name  it.  As 
you  say,  she  is  not  happy.  There  is  a  restless 
under-current  beneath  her  calmest  words,  which 
tells  of  some  hidden  wound." 

"  I  think  so,  mother ;  but,  whatever  it  be,  it 
may  yet  be  healed,  or  at  least  be  lulled  to  rest,  if 
she  be  only  blessed  with  children.". 

Mrs.  Sutherland  shook  her  head  slowly. 
"Heaven-sent  and  glorious  gifts  as  they  are,  they 
make  us  weep,"  i^e  said.  "But,  my  love,  do 
you  know  really  how  lonely  we  are  to-night  ?" 

Mary  started,  and  felt  the  blood  leave  her 
cheek  and  hps.  Could  he  have  deserted  them  ? 
His  half-avowed  passion  might,  indeed,  as  she 
had  almost  persuaded  herself,  have  been  but  the 
yearning  of  a  nature  rich  in  love  and  pity  to- 
wards the  suflferings  of  a  weaker  creature.  But 
could  he  leave  her  ?  Could  he  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  withdraw  his  sympathy,  iust  as  death 
and  change  had  so  desolated  their  hearth  ?  She 
did  not  answer ;  and  Mrs.  Sutherland,  thinking 
she  had  not  heard  the  question,  went  on.  "  It 
was  hard  to  part  with  Mr.  Norton ;  for  he  is 
endeared  to  me,  more  than  words  can  tell,  by  his 
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devotion  to  Iny  boy.    But  I  could  not  press  his  t  rising,  sho   put  a    EOOiall  parcel   into  Mary's 
remaining :  we  owe  him  already  more  than  we  I  hand. 

can  ever  repay.    He  did  not  ask  to  see  you  J     It  was  a  copy  of  Tennyson's '' In  Memotiam, 
Mary ;  but  then  he  knew  you  were  with  iieck  I  with  her  name,  and  the  date  of  her  brother's 
Laurence.   He  left  this  for  you,  my  love."  And,  |  death,  upon  the  title-page. 

(To  he  oaueluded  in  our  next.) 


BEADING     BAIDS. 

MO.  X. — ^iLPBOPOS  OF  HB.   THACKEBA7* 


Mb.  Thackebat  is  in  some  sort  a  topic  of  the  I 
day.     Colonel  Newcomc  has  recently  spoken 
his  Adsum,  while  listeners  have  wept,  an4 — some 
of  us    are  so  foolish! — even  sobbed,  in   the 
presence-chamber  of  the  Inexorable.    While  we 
are  wiping  our  eyes,  wo  find  we  are  promised 
another  story.      Before  this  paper  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader,  Mr  Thackera^^s  Miscellanies 
will  have  appeared  iu  a  collected  form.     Then, 
the  satirist  has  been  mingling  bond  fide  with  the 
crowd,  and  letting  himself  down  from  his  literary 
elevation ; — ^he  has  made  fun  for  us  at  Christmas, 
and  lectured  to  shilling  audiences ;  actually  just 
before  leaving  us  for  America,  to  deliver  his 
lectures  on  the  four  Georges,  he  has  lectured  on 
Humour  and  Charity,  at  a  Jew's  Institution  in 
the  City.     So  his  name  floats  uppermost  on  the 
surface  of  the  chit-chat  of  clubs  and  drawing- 
rooms,   and    dots    the    pages    of  reviews  and 
magazines  in  rather  an  aggravating  manner.  Ihu- 
jours  perdrix!    Toujours  Thackeray!  It  seems 
but  as  yesterday  that  the  first  number  of  "Vanity 
Fair  "  "  spread  its  light  wings  of  saffiron  " — and 
io,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  pretty  generally  recognised 
as  our  greatest  living  philosophical  novelist ! — 
though  in  using  the  word  "  great "  in  relation  to 
his  writings,  one  feels  a  slight  degree  of  timidity, 
as  if  that  were  scarcely  the  right  word  to  be 
applied  to  a  novelist  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
has  never  painted  a  hero.     If,  in  what  follows, 
we  should  be  unfortunate  in  our  selection  of 
adjectives,  we  beg  the  reader's  indulgence.    We 
are  writing  in  very  ill  health,  and  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  to  us  absolutely  the  most  painful  of  authors. 
Not  ribald  Swift  nor  heartiess  Sterne  leaves  us 
so  sick  at  heart  as  the  fascinating  page  of  this  very 
remarkable  man;   and  as  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  absolutely  idiotic  or  desti- 
tute of  moral  perception,    we  purpose,   in  a 
rambling  way,  to  endeavour  to  say  a  little  more 
plainly  than  it  is  usually  said,  what  hovers  on 
the  tips  of  many  pens  and  many  tongues  con- 
cerning William  Maxepeace  Thackebat. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  audience 
of  this  gentieman  now  comprehends  the  flower 
of  British  and  American  intellect ;  and  minds  of 
a'very  robust  and  antagonistic  order  (like  that, 
for  instance,  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  dedicated 
the  second  edition  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  to  him  in 
some  very  pregnant  and  remarkable  sentences,) 
declare  that  they  find  in  him  a  true  prophet, 


conscious  of  a  noble  "  mission,"  and  faithfoUy 
fulfilling  it.  We  confess  we  cannot  go  thu 
length.  We  believe  he  is  thoroughly  diBgnsted 
wi&  the  pretence  and  heartiesaness  of  English 
society,  and  that  he  exposes  it,  in  virtue  of  a 
natural  tendency  to  dray  what  is  eaneealed  io  the 
light.  But  this  disgust,  and  this  tendency,  do 
not  make  a  prophet  of  social  salvation,  lliey 
may  make  a  trenchant  social  eriUc,  whose  writings 
are  sure  to  be  alive,  and  to  ^ow  the  *'  form 
and  pressure  of  the  time;"  and  all  thi«,  with 
the  advantage  of  immense  artistic  power,  ia  Mr. 
Thackeray.  That  he  is  fulfilling  a  great  wofk, 
we  do  not  doubt;  that  he  is  '^speaking  the 
truth  in  love,"  as  a  prophet  should,  we  do 
doubt.  That  he  is  diligently  using  his  gifts  as 
he  best  can,  we  heartily  believe,  and  we  thank 
h\rty  for  his  offering  on  the  altar  of  the  public 
good ;  but  we  cannot  see  any  fire  from  heaven 
hovering  over,  or  catch  the  sweet  savour  of  a 
gift  perftuned  with  love.  The  tendency  to  sus- 
pect, to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  anything 
wrong,  and  to  drag  it  to  ti^e  light,  has  nothing 
strictly  moral  about  it,  thou^  it  suhoerves 
moral  ends.  It  makes  a  detective  ofilcer,  but 
not  a  social  benefactor.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  a 
Literary  Detective. 

But  how  has  he  attained  his  present  podtian  ? 
Or,  rather,  in  virtue  of  what  great  facts  of 
human  nature  and  our  time  has  it  been  acoorded 
to  him?  .... 

Our  first  sensations,  after  reading  Mr. 
Thackeray's  early  writings,  were  those  ci  pas- 
sionate, indignant  revolt.  "  What  right,"  we 
said  to  ourselves,  in  company  with  thousands  of 
others — "  What  right  has  this  gifted  man  to  go 
about  trying  to  persuade  people  that  God's 
World,  clothed  in  beauty  and  girt  around  with 
loving-kindness,  is  a  cage  of  unclean  birds  ?  No 
doubt  there  are  thorns,  and  some  may  have 
stung  him ;  but  where  his  warrant  forprooeed- 
ing  to  rifle  my  garden  of  its  roses  ?  There  are 
Dead-sea  appl^  and  he  may  have  mistaken 
them  for  fruits  of  Paradise ;  but  he  has  no  bua- 
ness  to  lay  foul  hands  on  my  bread  of  life,  and 
then  say,  '  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught' "  This 
is  something  like  the  language  of  many  young 
minds  on  first  making  Mr.  Thackeray's  acquaint- 
ance, and  it  was,  and  occasionally  ia,  veiy  much 
like  our  own.  We  love  our  life,  the  soene  on 
which  it  is  played  out,  and  the  irwpe  to  which 
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we  belong.  We  hate  the  man  who  is  always 
bothering  us  with  the  dreariness  behind  the 
scenes,  and  making  uncomfortable  suggestions, 
when  he  ought  to  be  kindly  prompting  us  in 
our  parts.  We  are  not,  we  hope,  too  fond  of 
sweetmeats  and  "  goodies,"  but  we  could  trans- 
port to  Wetss-nicht-wo  the  chimney-sweep  who 
puts  his  dirty  paws  upon  the  nicest  bit  of  pastry 
on  the  board,  and  then,  looking  up  with  virtuous 
triumph,  cries,  "How much  for  tlus  ipiled  tart  ?  " 

But  a  mighty  ReaHstic  artist  like  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, must  always  command  a  large  audience ; 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  if  his  style  is  minutely 
analysed,  will  be  found  to  be  the  very  prince  of 
humorists  of  the  simious  school  which  is  so  popular 
in  our  day*  We  fear  his  admirers  will  not  thank 
us  for  a  compliment  which  only  gives  their  idol 
the  highest  place  in  the  lowest  school ;  but  wo 
beg  them  to  examine  dispassionately  this  writer's 
hiMk  before  they  anathematise  us  utterly  and 
eternally  for  saying  what  we  think.  It  is  the 
office  of  the  highest  Art,  to  give  a  representation 
of  life  by  appropriate  symbols.  Mr.  Thackeray 
gives  you  an  imitation,  by  reproduction  of  detaib. 
In  other  words,  he  is  a  Bealist,  and  unless  we 
reverse  all  our  critical  canons  and  violate  all 
our  literary  instincts,  he  must  take  his  place 
below  an  Idealist  of  even  less  talent.  Questions 
of  heraldry  are  of  small  moment,  but  if  we  were 
appointed  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the 
*^  feast  of  Eeasou,"  we  should  give  writers  like 
Hawthorne  and  Dinah  Mulock  the  precedence  of 
Mr.  Thackeray. 

If  the  great  cause  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
popularity  is  that  he  is  the  prince  of  simious 
humorists,  there  are  still  other  causes  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

One  of  these  causes  is,  that  he  has  the  literary 
esprit  de  corps  strong  upon  him ;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  absence  of  the  guild  feeling  is  a 
strongly  felt  and  recognised  want  among  men 
of  letters,  his  name  and  influence  are  cherished 
by  those  whose  battles  he  has  fought  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age — that  of  unrestricted  competition 
— ^neither  flying  too  high  nor  too  low;  taking 
current  literary  feeling  just  between  wind  and 
water,  and  unquestionably  doing  real  service 
to  the  Book-world ;  though  not  saying  a  single 
original  thing,  or  saying  the  old  thing  with  that 
gentle,  discriminating  wisdom  which  goes  further 
than  the  sledge  hammer  of  "strong  sense," 
though  it  does  not  sound  so  oommandingly. 

Again,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  doing  a  really  useful 
and  universally  appreciated  work,  in  heading 
the  literary  reaction  against  Sentimentalism,  and 
in  exposing  to  the  unaccustomed  eyes  of  ladies 
and  others,  in  whose  presence  people  put  on 
*' their  becomings"  in  speech  and  conduct,  the 
filthy  backgrounds  of  English  middle-class  life, 
where  our  young  men  are  annually  slain,  soul 
and  body,  by  the  thousand.  It  is  not  his  fault 
if  lady  readers  do  not  discern  the  aim  he  takes  at 

The  social  wants  that  nn  agaiiut  the  Btrength 
Of  youth— 


and  it  would  be  indeed  a  noble  work,  if  any 
words  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  should  induce  the 
Women  of  England  to  set  their  faces  against 
that  false  estimate  of  "  manliness,"  which  abso- 
lutely gives  him  the  best  chance  with  their  sex 
who  offers  it  at  once  the  deadliest  wrong  and  the 
foulest  insult  he  can  by  an  impure  life.  But 
Mr.  Thackeray  writes  of  these  things  like  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  not  like  a  Christian  moralist. 

Again,  "  Yanity  Fair  "  is  deliberately  called, 
now-a-days,  the  novel  of  the  century.  It  is  so ; 
it  is  the  representative-novel  of  the  millions,  in 
virtue  of  a  certain  thorough  worldliness  of  tone 
which  pervades  all  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings. 
Mr.  Thackeray  brings  Yice  upon  the  scene,  and 
makes  her  look  hideous  enough  —  to  anointed 
eyes  ;  but  rebuke  slides  into  persifiaye,  and  per^ 
sifiaye  hustles  rebuke,  so  that  imperiectly-culti- 
vated  consciences  miss  the  lesson,  while  they 
enjoy  the  fun,  and  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  that 
perilous  imitative  tendency  which  makes  the 
grand  peril  of  all  reading  that  awakens  strong 
sympathies.  Mr.  Thackeray  draws  men  and  wo- 
men most  equitably ;  he  paints  with  the  greatest 
fairness,  and  neither  overdoes  the  good  nor  the 
bad  in  individual  portraits.  But,  somehow,  the 
impression  is  left  on  the  mind,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  there  is  something  wrong  about  the  pic- 
ture-gallery. There  is  a  certain  indiscriminate - 
ness  about  this  society  to  which  we  are  intro- 
duced. It  is  a  "  hail  fellow,  well  met "  sort 
of  company  we  have  got  into.  Agathos  (when 
you  catch  him)  is  an  excellent  person,  and  you 
do  him  homage — till  you  are  let  into  a  weakness 
which  makes  the  odds  even  by  provoking  your 
contempt.  But  Demas  and  Byends  are  "not 
so  bad  J  "  positively,  they  are  very  good  fellows, 
with  lots  of  good  points !  Please,  Mr.  Show- 
man, which  is  the  lion,  and  which  is  the  bear  ? 
We  must  have  a  definite  answer  to  that  question ; 
it  will  have  to  be  answered  some  day. 

"  But  this  indiscriminate  '  hail  fellow,  weU 
met,'  we're-all-bricks-together  sort  of  painting, 
is  just  like  real  society."  Truly,  it  is  super- 
ficially so,  and  that  is  why  it  is  liked.  Real 
society  does  not  feel  itself  rebuked,  or  stirred  to 
attempt  something  better 

Now,  the  true  law  of  human  progress  is  this — 
perpetual  fluctuation,  with  an  appearance  of  uni^ 
formity  at  any  given  moment,  hut  nevertheless,  an 
actual  perpetual  rising  of  loth  the  high  and  the 
low  water-mark  of  moral  growth.  And  the  only 
way  in  which  it  is  open  to  a  writer  of  fiction  1» 
recognise  this — in  other  words,  to  produce  a 
picture  true  and  wholesome  in  the  general  effect 
— is  to  make  sharply-defined  good  men  and 
women  move  across  his  page,  and  move  vic- 
toriously too,  halo-crowned  and  bright,  with 
visible  palm  leaves,  to  music,  audible  and  thrill- 
ing and  dying  away  into  the  eternities.  What- 
ever anoroalies  wo  meet  in  real  life,  we  in- 
stinctively acknowledge  everlasting  proprieties. 
When  Dickens  makes  Steerforth  a  victim  to  an 
awful  storm,  he  recognises  this,  and  is  a  true 
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artist.  Mr.  Thackeray  would  have  had  him 
Txm  over  by  a  twopenny  omnibus.  "Very 
likely  quite  correct,"  says  the  Eealist.  Very 
likely,  wo  reply;  but  not  artistically  true; 
because  a  single  story  presents  no  breadth  of 
experience  of  life  by  which  to  check  the 
anomaly.  In  real  life,  good  people  come  to 
ends  just  like  Colonel  Newcomc's ;  but  for  all 
that,  Mr.  Thackeray  had  no  business  to  make 
the  only  good  man  in  his  book  die  a  pauper. 
He  has  very  nearly  succeeded  in  painting  a 
saint  and  a  martyr :  but  a  humorist  should 
not  have  done  so,  unless  he  could  also  paint  the 
forecast  of  the  following  glory,  and  jot  down 
some  notes  of  the  cherubic  **  Come  up  hither !" 
— which  was  no  part  of  the  humorist's  voca- 
tion or  gift. 

Once  more.  Mr.  Thackeray,  by  "exposing" 
(as  it  is  called)  current  meannesses  and  falsities, 
pleases  a  large,  a  very  large  audience,  who 
'*  snatch  a  fcMfiil  joy"  in  this  reproduction  of 
their  own  worse  moments,  with  no  grave 
rebuke  indissolubly  attached  to  the  exhibition 
We  hold  both  the  taste  and  the  gratification  of  it 
to  be  bad.  Show  us  a  "  searching''  preacher, 
and  we  will  show  you  an  unhealthy  congregation. 
If  morbid  experiences  are  to  be  reproduced 
because  they  are  true,  let  us  invite  pickpockets 
and  paupers  to  our  firesides  for  the  evening 
edification  of  our  sons  and  daughters,  and 
commission  the  spirit-rappers  to  get  up  an 
Anthology  of  the  imprecations  of  the  damned. 
"No  man  has  any  business  to  give  us  his  morbid 
self,  or  that  which  he  could  only  have  learnt  by 
sympathy  springing  fix)m  morbid  consciousness, 
for  current  reading.  A  collection  of  diseased 
horrors  is  well  enough  in  a  suigical  museum,  but 
the  man  who  shows  his  sores  in  the  street  is  a 
public  nuisance.  Add  to  this,  that  in  such  a 
broad  picture  of  life  as  an  artist  is  bound  to 
present,  meannesses  and  moral  deformities  should 
not  only  be  numerically  fewer  than  the  bright 
points,  but  should  fill  less  prominent  places  on 
the  canvas.  Is  better  and  better  the  law  of 
life,  on  the  whole,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is,  in 
God's  name,  let  us  have  life  so  painted. 

We  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss,  at  times, 
to  account  for  the  intensity  of  pathos  which 
distinguishes  much  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings, 
and  contributes  to  extend  his  au^ence.  But 
we  think  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  literary 
development  of  the  stem  fortitude  of  the  man. 
Nothing  is  so  intensely  afiectiQg  as  suppressed 
emotion — half -stifled  suffering — voiceless  agony. 
Mr.  Thackeray  always  excels  in  describing 
smothered  affection  and  the  deadly,  but  silent, 
battle  with  circumstances.  It  is,  that  the  severe 
calmness  of  his  vision  enables  him  to  take  such 
minute  notes  of  details  as  shall  bring  the  whole 
thing  before  you,  and  suggest  the  "  deep  calling 
unto  deep,"  without  one  passionate  sentence  on 
the  narrator's  part.  Hence,  in  the  midst  of  'so 
much  Spartan  writing,  the  immense  power  wbich 
one  soft  sentence  wields  over  his  readers.    How 


beautifully  he  writes  a  letter,  where  minute 
imitation  of  nature  is  everything,  is  well  known. 
Here  is  a  specimen,  and  we  will  be  bound  that 
the  reader,  while  smiling  at  the  wonderfully- 
done  French  idiom,  will  be  in  tears,  or  very 
husky,  before  he  has  read  it  through.  It  tells 
its  own  story,  even  to  those  who  have  not  sL\n 
the  "  Newcomes  "  : — 

Long  separated  from  the  country  which  was  the  hooii 
of  mj  youth,  I  carried  from  her  tender  recoUectians  and 
bear  her  always  a  lirelj  gratitude.  The  HeaTcn  has 
placed  me  in  a  position  very  different  from  that  in 
which  I  knew  yon.  I  have  been  the  mother  of  many 
children.  My  fansband  has  recovered  a  portioin  of  the 
property  which  the  Revolution  tore  from  ns;  and  Fraiiee» 
in  returning  to  its  le^ritimate  sovereign,  received  once 
more  the  nobility  which  accompanied  his  aagait  house 
into  exile.  We»  however,  preceded  his  Majesty,  nme 
happy  than  many  of  oar  companions.  Befieviaf 
farther  resistance  to  be  useless,  daxsled,  perhaps*  by  the 
brilliancy  of  that  genius  which  restored  order,  sobmitted 
Europe,  and  governed  France,  M.  de  Florae,  m  the 
first  days,  was  reconeilod  to  the  cimqneror  of  Maiwigo 
and  Ansterlitx,  and  held  a  position  in  his  laiperud 
Conrt.  This  sabmission,  at  first  attriboted  to  infidelity, 
has  sabsequently  been  pardoned  to  my  husband.  His 
sufierings  daring  the  Hundred  Days  made  to  pardon 
his  adhesion  to  him  who  was  emperor.  My  horiiaBd  is 
now  an  old  man.  He  was  of  the  disastroos  camfaiga 
of  Moscow,  as  one  of  the  chamberlains  of  Napoleoa. 
Withdrawn  from  the  world,  he  gives  his  time  to  his 
feeble  health— to  his  family — to  Heaven. 

I  have  not  forgotten  a  time  before  thoee  days,  when, 
according  to  promises  given  by  my  £sther,  I  became  the 
wife  of  M.  de  Florae.  Sometimes  I  have  beard  of 
your  career.  One  of  my  parents,  M.  de  F.,  wbo  took 
service  in  the  English  India,  has  entertanoed  me  ef 
yon;  he  informed  me  of  yon,  yet  a  yonne  man;  bowyoa 
escaped  to  death  at  Laswari.  I  have  followed  them.  Sir, 
on  the  map.  I  have  taken  part  in  yoor  victoriea  and 
your  glory.  Ah!  I  am  not  so  cold  but  my  hem:t  ha 
trembled  for  your  danger  ;  not  so  aged  but  I  remember 
the  young  man  who  learned  from  the  pupil  of  Fnederie 
the  first  radiments  of  war.  Yoor  great  heart,  yoor  love 
of  truth,  yoor  courage,  were  yonr  own.  None  had  to 
teach  yon  those  qniuities,  of  which  a  good  God  had 
endowed  yoo.  My  good  father  is  dead,  aioee  nway 
years.  He,  too,  was  permitted  to  see  France  befoce 
to  die. 

I  have  read  in  the  English  journals  not  only  that 
you  are  married,  but  that  yon  have  a  son.  Permit  me 
tosend  to  yoor  wife,  to  your  child,  these  aooompnnying 
tokens  of  an  old  fHendship.  I  have  seen  tluit  Mra. 
NewGome  was  widow,  and  am  not  sorry  of  it.  My  friend, 
I  hope  there  was  not  that  difference  of  age  between  yoor 
wife  and  you  that  I  have  knoMm  in  other  aniooa.  I 
pray  the  good  Qod  to  bless  yon.  I  hold  yoo  ahrays  hi 
my  memory.  As  I  write,  the  past  comes  bad^  to  me 
I  see  a  noble  yonng  man,  who  has  a  soft  voiee  and  btovn 
eyes.  I  see  the  Tbimes,  and  the  smiUng  phuns  of  Black- 
heath.  I  listen  and  pray  at  my  chamber'door,  as  mv 
father  talks  to  you  in  our  little  cabinet  of  rtndieB.  1 
look  from  my  window,  and  see  you  depart. 

My  sons  are  men :  one  follows  the  prolMoii  of  nrBos, 
one  has  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state;  my  dangfatv 
is  herself  a  mother.  I  remember  this  wm  yoor  birth- 
day ;  I  have  made  myself  a  little  /Ite  fax  ceLebrato^  it, 
after  how  many  years  of  absence,  of  silence ! 

CojCTEssB  Dx  Ftoauc 
{Nie  L.  de  BUUy 

Here  is  a  narratiye  passage,  of  the  same 
order;  t.^.,  where  suppressed  emotion  is  not 
described  but  hinted  at.  A  more  oold-blooded 
bit  of  pathetic  writing  (!)  we  do  not  know,  and 
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the  steadiness  with  which  the  (qnite  naturally 
suggested)  Burgical  association  is  adhered  to  up 
to  the  yery  close,  is  most  edifying  and  charac- 
teristic. Not  a  word  but  what  is  common- 
place ;  not  an  artificially  constructed  sentence ; 
not  an  elevated  allusion ;  not  a  hint  of  anybody's 
grief — and  yet  such  a  saddening,  almost  heart- 
breaking enect.  How  many  of  us  could  have 
described  such  a  scene  so  coldly?  The  very 
excitement  of  approaching  it  would  have  made 
us  foolish  and  stilted.  Mr.  Thackera/s  stem 
fortitude  stands  him  instead  of  ideaOstic  pa- 
thos : — 

Very  likely  Ethel,  who,  in  tbe«e  last  three  weeks,  had 
been  made  aware  of  that  interesting  circumstance,  had 
announced  it  to  Lady  Kew  in  the  course  of  a  cross- 
examination,  and  there  may  haye  been  a  battle  between 
the  grand-danffhter  and  the  ^grandmother,  of  which  the 
family  chronicle  of  the  Newcomes  has  had  no  precise 
knowledge.  That  there  were  many  such  I  know;  skir- 
mishes, sieges,  and  general  engagements.  When  we 
hear  the  groans,  and  see  the  wounded,  we  know  there 
has  been  a  fight.  Who  knows  had  there  been  a  battle- 
royal,   and   Miss  Newoome  was  kavinff  her  looundg 


I  np-stairs? 

**  Ton  will  like  to  say  good-bye  to  your  cousin,  I 
know,"  lAdy  Kew  continued,  with  imperturbable  pla- 
cidity. ^  Ethel,  my  dear,  here  is  Mr.  Clire  Newcome, 
who  has  come  to  bid  us  all  good-bye.**  The  little  girls 
oame  trotting  down  at  this  moment,  each  holding  a 
•kirt  of  their  elder  sister.  She  looked  rather  pale^  but 
her  expression  was  haughty — almost  fierce. 

Cliye  rose  up  as  she  entered,  from  the  sofa  by  the 
old  Countess's  side,  which  she  had  pointed  him  to  take, 
durimg  the  ampukUion,  He  rose  up  and  put  his  hair 
back  off  his  face,  and  said  very  calmly,  *'  Yes,  I  am 
come  to  say  good-bre.  My  holidays  are  over,  and 
Ridley  and  I  are  off  for  Rome;  good-bye,  and  God 
bless  you,  Ethel.** 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said,  "Qood-bye, 
Clive;**  but  her  hand  did  not  return  his  pressure,  and 
dropped  to  her  side  when  he  let  it  go. 

Hearing  the  words  *'  Good-bye,^  little  Alice  burst 
into  a  howl;  and  little  Maude,  who  was  an  impetuous 
little  thing,  stamped  her  little  red  shoes,  and  said,  **  It 
san*t  be  good-bye.  Tlive  san*t  ga**  Alice,  roaring, 
clung  hold  of  Olive's  trowsers.  He  took  them  up  gaily, 
each  on  an  arm,  as  he  had  done  a  hundred  times,  and 
tossed  the  children  on  to  his  shoulders,  where  they  used 
to  like  to  puU  his  yellow  mnstachios.  He  kissed  their 
little  hands  and  faces,  and,  a  moment  after,  was  gone. 

**  Qu*as  tu,**  says  M.  de  Florae,  meeting  him  going 
over  the  bridge  to  his  own  hotel.  *'  Qu'as  tu,  men  petit 
Claive.    EH-ce  qu*an  vient  de  farracher  une  dent  t 

That  is  enough  of  the  sort !  Let  us  unscrew 
jour  strained  nerves  and  help  you  to  cry,  if  you 
want  that  relief,  by  "something  light" — as 
Squire  Jollyboys  said  when  he  ordered  two  or 
three  pounds  of  liver  and  bacon  for  supper. 
Here  is  a  letter  of  that  young  rascal,  Olive,  in- 
imitable in  its  way : — 

In  a  round  hand,  and  on  lines  ruled  with  pencil: — 
**  Dearest  papa  i  am  veiy  well  i  hope  you  are  Very 

WelL    Mr.  Sneed  brought  me  in  a  post-chaise  i  like 

Mr.  Sneed  very  much,  i  like  Aunt  Martha  i  like  Hannah. 

There  are  no  ships  here  i  am  your  affectionate  sim 

Cliv«  Newcokb.'* 

And  here  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  yery 
best    manner,    playfully    prophesying    Ethel's 
future  worldly-mindedness : — 
Olive  has  told  me  a  story  of  her  in  her  youth,  which 


may  perhaps  apply  to  some  others  of  the  youthful 
female  aristocracy.  She  used  to  walk,  with  other  select 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  their  nurses  and  gover- 
nesses, in  a  certain  reserved  plot  of  ground  railed  off 
from  Hyde- park,  whereof  some  of  the  lucky  dwellers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Apsley  House  have  the  key.  In 
this  garden,  at  the  age  of  nine,  or  thereabout,  she  had 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  Lord  Hercules 
O'Byan — ^as  every  one  of  my  gentle  readers  know,  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Bally  Sannon.  The 
Lord  Hercules  was  a  year  younger  than  Miss  Ethel 
Kewcome,  which  may  account  for  the  passion  that  grew 
up  between  these  young  persons;  it  being  a  provision  in 
nature  that  a  boy  always  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  older 
than  himself;  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  a  girl  bestows  her 
affections  on  a  little  boy,  who  submits  to  receive  them. 

One  day.  Sir  Brian  Newcome  announced  his  intention 
to  go  to  Newcome  that  very  morning,  taking  his  family, 
and,  of  course,  Ethd  with  him.  She  was  inconsolable. 
**  What  will  Lord  Hercules  do,  when  he  finds  I  am 
gone?**  she  asked  of  her  nurse.  The  nurse,  en- 
deavouring to  soothe  her,  said,  **  Perhaps  his  Lordship 
would  know  nothing  about  the  circumstance.*'  "He 
will,"  said  Miss  Ethel— *<  he'll  read  U  in  the  newspaper." 
My  Lord  Hercules,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  strangled  this 
infant  passion  in  the  cradle;  having  long  since  married 
Isabella,  only  daughter  of  — .  Grains,  Esq.,  of  Drayton- 
Windsor,  a  partner  in  the  great  brewery  of  Eoker  and  Co. 

How  perfect,  in  its  quietness,  its  neat,  inno* 
cent  imoueianee  ! 

But  the  general  purport  of  this  paper  is  serioiis, 
and  we  return  to  it. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  it  is  well  known,  has  heen 
often  severely  handled  for  the  views  of  life  his 
writings  present,  and  he  has  often  defended  him- 
self in  his  writings.  In  commencing  the  "  New- 
comes,"  he  relates,  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
some  old  fables  of  practical  application,  and  then 
writes  the  following  defiant  apology : — 

**  What  a  farrago  of  old  fables  is  this !  What  a  dressings 
up  in  old  clothes?'  says  the  critic.  (I  think  I  see  such 
a  one — a  Soloman  that  sits  in  judgment  over  us  authors, 
and  chops  up  onr  children).  **  As  sure  as  I  am  just 
and  wise,  modest,  learned,  and  religions,  so  surely  I 
have  read  something  very  like  this  stuff  and  nonsense 
about  jackasses  and  foxes  before.  That  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing — do  I  not  know  him  ?  That  fox  discoursing 
with  the  crow — ^have  I  not  previously  heard  of  him  ? 
Yes^in  **  Lafonuine*8  Fables:**  let  us  get  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  the  Fable,  and  the  Biographic  UniverseUe^ 
article  Lafontaine,  and  confound  the  impostor.** 

**  Then  in  what  a  contemptnoos  way,**  may  Soloman 
go  on  to  remark,  **  does  this  author  speak  of  humam 
nature!  There  is  scarce  one  of  these  characters  be 
represents  but  is  a  villain.  The  fox  is  a  flatterer;  the 
fix>g  is  an  emblem  of  impotence  and  envy;  the  wolf  in 
sheep*s  clothing,  a  blood-thirsty  hypocrite,  wearing  the 
garb  of  innocence ;  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  a  quack 
trying  to  terrify  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  forest 
monarch  (does  the  writer,  writhing  under  merited  casti- 
gation,  mean  to  sneer  at  critics  in  this  character  ?  We 
langh  at  the  impertinent  comparison);  the  ox  a  stupid 
common-place — the  only  innocent  being  in  the  writer's 
(stolen)  apology  is  a  fool — the  idiotic  lamb  who  dobs 
NOT  KNOW  HIS  OWN  xothbb!**  And  then  the  critic, 
if  in  a  virtuous  mood,  may  indulge  in  some  fine  writing, 
regarding  the  holy  beanteonsness  of  maternal  affection. 

Why  not  ?  if  authors  sneer,  it  is  the  critic*a  business 
to  sneer  at  them  for  sneering.  He  must  pretend  to  be 
their  superior,  or  who  would  care  about  bis  opinion? 
And  his  livelihood  is  to  find  fault.  Besides,  he  is  right 
sometimes,  and  the  stories  he  reads,  and  the  characters 
drawn  in  them,  are  old,  sure  enough.  What  stories  are 
new  ?  All  types  of  all  characters  march  through  all 
fables  :  tremblers  and  boasters ;  victims  and  bullies  i 
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dupei  and  knaTes;  lonfp-earod  Neddies  giTlngthemselTes 
canine  aira ;  Tartnffes  wearing  Tiitnons  clothing ;  loveni 
and  their  trials,  their  blindness,  their  folly  and  constancy. 
With  the  Yerj  first  page  of  the  human  story,  do  not  love 
and  lies,  too,  begin  ?  So  the  tales  were  Cold,  ages  before 
JBaopi  and  asses  under  lions*  manes  roared  in  Hebrew; 
and  sly  foxes  flattered  in  Etruscan ;  and  wolves  in 
aheep*s  clothing  gnaslfed  their  teeth  in  Sanscrit,  no 
doubt.  The  sun  shines  to-day  as  he  did  when  he  first 
began  shining  *,  and  the  birds  in  the  tree  OTetliead,  while 
I  am  writing,  sing  rery  much  the  sante  note  they  haye 
sung  ever  since  there  were  finches.  Kay,  since  last  he 
besought  good-natured  friends  to  listen  oil^e  a  month  to 
bis  talking,  a  friend  of  the  writer  has  seen  the  New 
World,  and  found  the  (feaiherless)  birds  there  exceed- 
ingly like  their  brethren  of  Europe.  There  may  be 
nothing  new  under  and  including  the  sun;  but  it  lodu 
fresh  every  morning,  and  vie  rise  with  it,  to  toil,  hope, 
scheme,  laugh,  struggle,  love,  suffer,  until  the  night 
comes,  and  quiet.  And  then  will  wake  nK>rrow  and  the 
eyes  that  look  on  it;  and  so  da  capo. 

This,  then,  is  to  be  a  story,  may  it  please  you,  in 
which  jackdaws  will  wear  peaoock*s  feathers,  and  awaken 
the  just  ridicule  of  the  peacocks ;  in  which,  while  every 
justice  is  done  to  the  peacocks  themselves,  the  splendour 
of  their  plumage^  the  gorgeousness  of  thenr  daczUng 
necks,  and  the  magnifloeace  of  tfaeir  taib,  exception  wiU 
yet  be  taken  to  the  absurdity  of  their  ricketty  strut, 
and  the  foolish  diaoord  of  tbiur  pert  s^pieaking;  in 
which  lions  in  love  will  have  their  daws  pared  by  sly 
virgins !  in  which  rogues  will  sometimes  triumph,  and 
honest  folks,  let  us  hope,  come  by  their  own ;  in  which 
there  will  be  black  crape  and  white  favoura;  in  which 
there  will  be  tears  under  orange  ibwer  wreaths,  and 
jokes  in  roouming-ooaches ;  in  which  there  wUl  be 
dinners  of  herbs,  with  contentment  and  without,  and 
banquets  of  stalled  oxen,  where  there  is  eare  and  hatred 
— ay,  and  kindness  and  friendship  too,  along  with  the 
feast.  It  does  not  foQow  that  all  men  were  honest,  be- 
cause they  are  poor;  and  I  have  known  some  who  were 
friendly  and  generous,  although  they  had  plenty  of 
money.  There  are  some  great  landlords  who  do  not 
grind  down  their  tenants;  there  are  actually  bishopa 
who  are  not  hypocrites;  there  are  liberal  men  even 
among  the  Whigs,  and  the  Badkala  themselves  are  not 
all  aristocrats  at  htiart.  But  whoever  heard  of  giving 
the  Moral  before  the  Fable  ?  Children  are  only  led  to 
accept  the  one,  after  their  delectation  over  the  other  ] 
let  us  take  care  lest  our  readers  skip  both ;  and  so  let 
US  bring  them  on  quickly— <mr  wolves  and  lambs,  our 
foxes  and  lions»  our  roaring  donkeys,  our  billing  nng- 
dove%  are  motherly  partleta  and  crowing  chantieleerB. 

We  cheerfully  produce  this  defiance  of  our 
author,  because  we  heartily  acknowledge  that 
he  has  made  the  best  use  he  could  of  his  gifts, 
worked  hard,  and  cultivated  his  faculties  while 
fhey  were  undergoing  a  wear  and  tear  which 
would  have  deteriorated  those  of  nine  men  out 
of  ten.  He  cannot  help  his  speciality,  and  now 
and  then,  as  in  the  person  of  Laura  in  "  Pen- 
dcnnis,"  he  actually  protests  against  his  own 
tendencies.  He  has  mellowed  and  softened  much, 
and  has  gathered  round  him  an  aifectionate  class 
of  scholars,  who  will  not  be  deterred  by  any 
speech  of  ours  ftom  hanging  on  his  words.  But 
we  cannot  let  him  off  yet.  He  has  a  right  to  use 
bis  realist  gift  freely — let  him.  But  he  has  no 
right  to  play  at  literary  football  with  our  moral 
confidence.    Let  our  readers  bear  in  mind  the 

Eassage  we  have  italicised  about  "the  idiotic 
imb  which  does  not  know  its  own  mother," 
and  then  turn  to  the  following  amiable,  ixmocent 


paragraph,  winding  up  with  a  anaint  aSisioa 
to  O&dlo  and  Desdemona  (rather  a  &Toarite 
allusion  of  Mr.  Thackeray's,  if  our  memory 
senres  us — at  all  events,  it  occurs  ^am  in  the 
same  volume  ^  "The  Newcorocs")-  Here  ara 
pretty  pickings  for  domestic  pertual : — 

The  writer  of  these  veracious  pages  was  onee  srrikiBg 
through  a  splendid  EngUsh  palace^  standing  amidat  parka 
and  gardens,  than  wMch  none  more  magttifieant  have 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  Akddin,  m  company  with  a 
melancholy  friend,  who  viewed  all  tiungpi  darkly  thmagk 
his  gloom  V  eyes.  The  housekeeper,  pattering  osi  befiva 
us  from  chamber  to  chamber,  was  expatiating  upon  the 
magnificence  of  this  picture,  the  beauty  of  that  atatee^ 
the  marvelloos  richness  of  these  hangings  and  carpeta, 
the  admirable  lUcenees  of  the  late  Maiqnia,  by  Sir  Hwiwa^ 
of  his  fiither,  the  fifth  Sari,  by  Sir  Joshua;  asidi 
when,  in  the  very  richest  room  of  the  whole  < 
Hioka— enoh  was  my  mekmcholj  fiwpiiinn'a  ai 
stopped  the  cMerone  in  her  peattle^  ■9>*&  hi  a  hoDow 
voice,  '*  And  new,  madam,  wiU  yon  slmw  na  the  eloaet 
where  (he  ebdet&mief**  The  seared  finetlooaiy  paosed 
in  the  midst  of  her  harangue;  thafe  artick  wm 
not  inserted  in  the  eatalogiie  which  aba  diily  wttaw 
ta  visiton  Idt  their  hal^«aown.  Hicks?  ^oealiaa 
brought  a  darkness  down  upon  the  hall  vshesw  tar 
were  standing.  We  £d  not  aee  the  roenr,  mad  yet 
I  have  no  doirtit  there  issueh  a  one  j  and  ever  after,  whea 
I  have  thought  of  the  splendid  eastle,  towering  Id  Ihsr 
Bsidst  of  ahady  trees^  under  which  the  dapplsd  deer  are 
browsing;  U  the  terraeea,  gleaaring  wiUk  staftiMu  mmi 
bright  with  a  hundred  thousand  flowers;  of  the  hridfcea 
and  shining  fountuns  and  rivers,  wbernn  the  eassUe 
windows  reflect  their  festive  gleams,  when  the  halia  are 
filled  with  happy  feasters,  and  over  the  daikfing  woodv 
oomes  the  sound  of  mu^ ;  ahtaye,  leay,  when  I  SUmk 
ofCaeth  BJm^ieard, ii  wto  thiiA  of  ikai  dmrk  Itttik 
eloeet;  whieh  I  know  is  there,  and  which  the  lordly 
owner  opens,  shuddering'— after  midnight — when  he  ki 
sleepless,  and  must  go  nnlock  it,  when  the  palace  ia 
hushed ;  when  beauties  are  sleeping  around  him  tmeon- 
sctooB,  and  revellers  are  at  rest.  O  Mrs.  Honaekeeper, 
all  the  other  keys  hast  thou,  but  that  key  thoa  hart  aoCf 

Have  we  not  such  elosets,  ray  jolly  friend,  aa  well  aa 
the  noble  Marquis  of  Carabas  ?  At  night,  when  all  the 
house  is  asleep  but  you,  dont  yon  get  up  and  peep  into 
yours  ?  fTken  you,  in  yomr  Uir%  are  thmberin§,  up  feie 
Jfrt.  Srown  from  yowr  tide,  deaU  dcmm-ttaite.  Hie 
Amina  to  her  yhoul,  cliche  open  ike  etreet-door,  and  hote 
into  HEB  darh  depository  ?  Did  she  tell  yon  <^  Oatf 
UUle  affair toith  Smith  long  hefore  eheknemyonf  Pskal 
who  knows  any  one,  save  himself  alone  f  Who,  in  skowimy 
his  house  to  tie  closest  and  dearest ,  doesn't  keep  hack  tit 
key  of  a  closet  or  two  f  I  think  of  a  lovely  reader,  ia^ 
ing  down  the  page,  and  looking  over  a$  her  aaeonssrisas 
husband,  asleep,  perhaps,  after  dinner.  Tee,  m&dtmm^  a 
closet  he  hathj  and  yon,  who  pry  into  fveryiksi^  aftaff 
never  have  the  key  of  iL  I  think  qfsome  homeH  Oihelh 
pausing  over  this  very  sentence  in  a  railroad  earrio^ 
and  steallhily  gazing  at  Desdemona  opposite  to  him^  inmo- 
eenUy  ttdwdniSkering  sandwiches  to  thmr  KMe  hoy, — I  mm 
tryit^  to  turn  off  the  eentenee  with  a  joke,  yam  me — I 
feel  it  is  growing  too  dreat^kU,  too  smons.  Aadtowhait» 
pray,  do  these  serious,  theee  disagreeablef  theee  mimtoet 
l>erfoiui/ observations  tend! 

Outspoken,  at  least.  Here  we  ha^e  a  firank 
confession,  that  whenever  Mr.  Thackeray  thinks 
of  Castle  Bluebeard,  he  thinks  of  the  dark-doeet. 
There  are  many  like  him. 

But  is  that  justifiable  writing?  Ko,  Mr. 
Thackeray,  it  u  not  We  know  ''it  is  the 
fashion  in  these  clever  days,"  (we  quote  James 
Mortineaa)  "  to  find  ont  the  devil  evezywhere^ 
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and  God  nowbere ;"  Imt  we  happea  to  thiiik 
the  Onmificient,  or  Hia  Messenger,  is  \he  only  one 
that  has  snjthing  to  do  with  jour  ''honest 
Othello's"  or  jour  "loveljreader^a''  darkdoeet. 
If  we  have  a  doset  {all  of  us  hare  not — that  is 
fidae),  of  which  we  keep  back  the  key  ^m  our 
dearest  fiiendsy  it  ia  no  business  of  jours. 
If  there  ia  indeed  anjthing  which  we  do 
not  shape  into  worda^  even  in  our  prajers, 
jou  have  no  business  to  talk  about  it  in  a  shil- 
ling namber  with  a  jellow  caver.  You,  the 
^  Great  Satirist  of  the  Age,"  are  not  quite  great 
enough  to  meddle  with  our  **  dark  ck>set,"  and 
have  not  jet  produced  jour  search-warrant, 
fianda  off,  lCr»  Herrjman !  If  our  home  or  our 
heart  have  indeed  a  ghost  within,  we  know  of  a 
Piviae  Ezoraam ;  and  there  is  a  Sunshine  (to 
wMch  JOU  do  not  even  pretend  it  is  jour  function 
to  point  us),  potent  enough  to  lighten  the  darkest 
recess  of  our  soul,  and  crumble  its  skeleton 
horror  into  dust  for  ever. 

What  do  we  think  is  the  leading  defect  in 
Mr.  Thackeraj's  nature,  ju<^;ing  from  his  writ- 
ings? yfe  think  it  is — tiiat  he  seems  to  have  no 
perception  of  CoxsciKNCS  as  a  supreme,  regulating 
principle  in  human  character.  His  idea  of  a 
hoaan  being  seems  to  be  that  of  a  creature  en* 
dowed  with  a  varietj  of  tendencies  of  different 
atrength,  with  a  capacitj  of  reasoning,  and  olaced 
in  circumstances  more  or  less  favourable,  of 
which  he  is  prettj  much  at  the  mercj.  And 
tiiis  is  not  alone  Mr.  Thackeraj's  idea  of  a  man, 
it  ia  the  idea  of  his  congeners;  of  nearlj  all 
emotional  writers ;  and  of  the  million.  Eeligion, 
in  this  view,  ia  something  which  steps  in  with  a 
set  of  rules  to  make  things  square;  and  it  would 
ecarcelj  enter  the  head  of  the  majoritj  of  novel- 
ists and  dramatists  to  draw  a  ver  j  correct  per- 
aon  who  was  not  pious;  jet  such  people  are, 
for  we  have  known  them.  Xow,  a  pood  man, 
ioiut  teres  aique  rotundus,  must  of  necessitj  be  a 
pious  man,  but  the  impulse  to  do  Eight  is  quite 
distinct  from  anj  impulse  to  do  what  is  kind,  or 
''  manlj,''  or  *'  generous,"  or  to  worship,  or  to 
obej|r  rules  prescribed  bj  a  revelation  of  anj  kind. 
It  IS  supreme  over  these  verj  matters,  and  is 
the  regulating  principle  of  character.  Manliness, 
geniaUtj,  generositj,  frankness,  do  not  make  a 
conscientiouB  man.  People  with  such  qiialities 
Mr.  Thackeraj  has  drawn ;  conscientious  people 
never.  Laura  Bell,  in  "  Pendennis,**  is  the 
nearest  approximation.  Helen  Pendennis  is 
altogether  a  woman  of  (pure,  but)  conventioBal 
virtue.  Colonel  Newcome,  who  might  seem  to 
claim  the  prize,  ia  ool j  a  most  amiablj  consti- 
tuted, generous  fellow,  whose  verj  misfortunes 
arise  froin  his  wanting  that  equipoise  to  the 
jtt^mont  which  conscience,  and  that  alone, 
supplies.  With  a  conscience,  Colonel  Newcome 
would  have  been  a  saint.  If  Mr.  Thackeraj  will 
draw  such  another  man,  and  make  him  conquer 
circumstances,  he  will  have  drawn  a  hero. 

The  deflciencj  we  have  spoken  of,  common 
enough  in  the  artiat-nature,  ia  verj  remarkable 


in  Mr.  Thackeraj,  on  account  of  that  fortitude 
of  mind  which  has  been  refeired  to,,  and  which, 
enables  him  to  take  calm  views  of  things,  and 
paint  equitable  portraits.  Yet  the  d^iencj 
exists,  and  is  more  apparent  in  the  exquisite 
"Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Centurj"  than  in  the  novels.  Mr. 
TlMekeraj  deals,  distinctl j,  he  sajs,  rather  with 
the  men  than  with  their  writings.  Well,  when 
tr^  trj  to  de^  with  the  men  rather  than  with  their 
writings,  our  feeling  is  one  of  overwhelming 
disgust  at  the  whole  gang  of  dirtj  blackguards 
--^we  confess  it — and  we  turn  awaj,  sick  and 
sad.  But  Mr.  Thackeraj' s  fortitude,  and  sjm- 
pathjwith  his  "manlj"  type  ("  manliness*'  ia 
a  great  card  with  our  modem  novelists,)  enable 
him  to  produce  a  verj  delightful,  valuable  book. 
Inatead,  however,  of  containing  anjthing  like 
clear  analjses  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  "  men,"  it  contains  onlj  vague  distributions 
of  praise  and  blsune,  that  let  you  into  nothings 
and  are  onl j  redeemed  from  commonplace  b j  the 
author's  masterj  of  words.  Eirat-rate  pictures 
of  the  men,  and  fine  criticism,  jou  have  in 
plentj ;  moral  distinction  you  have  none.  Swift 
IB  the  best  Lecture,  looked  at  from  our  point  of 
view.  Juat  let  ua  glance  at  this  summary  of 
Fielding's  character  :— 

I  eannot  odWr  or  hope  to  maka"  a  hero  of  Harry 
Fieldiog.  Why  hide  bis  fanlu?  Why  cooceal  his 
weaknesses  in  a  cloud  of  paraphrases?  Whj  not  sboir 
him,  like  him  as  he  is,  not  robed  in  a  marble  toga,  and 
draped  and  polished  in  a  heroic  attitade,  bat  with  inked 
mffles  and  claret-stains  on  his  tarnished  laced  coat,  and 
on  his  manljr  face  the  marks  of  good  fellowship,  of  ill* 
nesa,  of  kindness,  of  care;  and  wine-suined  as  jon  sea 
him,  and  worn  by  care  and  dissipation,  that  man  retains 
some  of  the  most  precioas  and  splendid  human  qualities 
and  endpwments.  He  has  an  admirable  natural  lore  of 
truth,  the  keenest  instinctive  antipathy  to  hypocrisy,  tha 
happiest  satirical  gift  of  laughing  it  to  scorn.  His  wit  is 
wonderfully  wise  and  detective;  it  flashes  upon  a  rogna 
and  lightens  up  a  rascal,  like  a  policeman's  lantern.  He 
is  one  of  the  manliest  and  kindest  of  human  beings :  ia 
the  midst  of  all  his  imperfections,  he  respects  female 
innocence  and  infantine  tenderness,  as  you  would  sup- 
pose such  a  great-hearted,  courageous  soul  would  respect 
and  eare  for  them.  He  could  not  be  so  brave,  generous^ 
truth-telling,  as  he  is,  were  he  not  imfifMkf  (!)  merciful, 
pitiful,  and  tender.  He  will  give  any  roan  his  purse- 
he  oan*t  Iplp  kindness  and  profnsioo.  He  may  have  low 
tastes,  but  not  a  mean  mind  :  be  admires  with  all  his 
heart  good  and  Tirtnous  men,  stoops  to  no  fiatteiy,  bean 
no  rancour,  disdains  all  disloyal  arts,  does  bis  public 
duty  uprightly,  is  fondly  loyed  by  his  family,  and  dies 
al  his  work. 

That  seems  very  fair  and  good,  does  it  not  ? 
And  if  yon  have  read  the  previous  papers  of  this 
series,  you  well  know  that  we  (the  present 
writer)  hate  clock-work  morality,  and  repudiate 
the  conventional  standard  of  Christian  conduct. 
But  does  that  picture  of  Fielding  leave  on  your 
mind  such  a  sentiment  of  strong  disapprohation 
aa  the  man's  life  deserved — 

L'inunensa  impietJ^— I'indegna  vita 
of  a  man  of  genius;    or  does  it  read  like  a 
manly"  apology  rather  ashamed  of  itself^  and 
at  splendid  generalities?  ....  Ah^ 
2x2 
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dear  reader,  that  hiding  in  the  trees  at  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  God,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  when 
our  judgments  ought  to  be  dispassionate !  .  .  . 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  down  in  a 
row  ^e  different  qualities  attributed  to  Fielding 
in  the  above  quotation,  you  will  see  how  hopeless 
it  is  to  try  and  construct  a  whole-length  of  the 
man  that  shall  satisfy  your  better  judgment. 
*We  will  take  one  more  extract,  about  Pope. 
After  giving  the  well-known,  and  m|gnificently- 
wrought  passage  at  the  close  of  the  **  Dunciad," 
Mr.  Thackeray  continues  : — 

In  these  aitonishing  linei,  Pope  reaches,  I  think,  to 
the  very  greatest  height  which  his  sublime  art  has  at- 
tained, and  shews  himself  the  equal  of  all  poets  of  all 
times. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Thackeray's  idea  of  poetry. 
Still,  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  assert  his  opinion 
as  we  are.    We  will  proceed  : — 

It  is  the  hrighUtt  ardour,  the  loftieti  auertUm  of 
irutKt  the  moat  generous  wisdom,  illastrated  bj  the  noblest 
poetic  figure,  and  spoken  in  words  the  aptest,  grandest, 
and  most  harmonious.  It  is  heroic  courage  speaking: 
a  splendid  declaration  of  righteous  wrath  cmd  war.  It  is 
the  gauge  flung  down,  and  the  silver  trumpet  ringing 
defiance  to  falsehood  and  tyranny,  deceit,  dulness,  and 
superstition.  It  is  Truth,  the  champion,  shining  and 
intrepid,  and  fronting  the  great  wwld-tyrant  with 
armies  of  slares  at  his  back,  &c.,  && 

Here  is  a  fog  of  ethical  phraseology  about 
verses  of  which  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
ttiey  contain  no  moral  element  whatever.  The 
lines  are  highly  artistic,  and  have  the  splendour 
and  elevation  of  ideality  about  them;  but 
"truth,"  "heroism,"  "courage,"  "righteous- 
ness"—Pah!  What  is  the  good  of  juggling 
with  language  in  this  way  ?...."!  thmk," 
continues  Mr.  Thackeray : — 

I  think  of  the  works  of  young  Pope  as  I  do  of  the 
actions  of  young  Bonaparte,  or  young  Nelson.  In  their 
eommon  life,  you  will  find  frailties  or  meannesses  as  great 
as  the  rices  and  follies  of  the  meanest  men.  Sut  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  occasion,  the  great  soul  flashes  out, 
and  conquers  transcendent,  .  .  .  ." 

Surely  there  is  hopeless  conftision  here !  The 
words  we  use  are  sacred  implements,  and  must 
not  be  played  with  like  this.  The  "  great  soul 
transcendent"  of  this  rancorous  dastiuxl,  who 
rises  from  the  knees  of  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
to  pursue  her  with  slander  for  the  rest  of  his 
dirty  life !  But  his  meanness  and  rancour  Mr. 
Thackeray  condemns  as  strongly  as  any  man  can 
do— he  must;  and  he  does  it  heartily.  This 
talk  about  a  "  great  soul,"  then,  is  merely  con- 
fusing terms.  Pope  had  the  greatness  of 
ideality,  and  no  other  greatness.  His  "  soul " 
was  of  about  the  same  calibre  as  Byron's  or 
Edgar  Poe's,  and  a  precious  diminutive  soul  it 
was.  The  artistic  sympathy  that  "  rises  with 
the  great  occasion  "  is  another  thing,  and  must 
not,  even  by  an  ambiguous  word,  be  admitted 
within  the  circle  of  moral  feeling. 

Readers  who  do  not  quite  follow  us  in  our  com- 
ments upon  the  subject  of  conscience,  and  who  de- 
cline to  go,  upon  our  recommendation,  to  Butler's 


'  'Sermons  on  Human  Nature,"  or  James  UbT' 
tineau's  Discourse  on  Christian  Self-Consdom- 
ness  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  EndesToon 
after  the  Christian  life,"  may,  perhaps,  gather 
our  meaning  from  the  following  extract.  It  is 
from  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Kuth."  Ruth  thinks  that 
the  right  to  make  expensive  presents  to  a  lady 
is  one  that  should  be  earned  by  long  and  loyal 
knightly  service,  and  a  discussion  arises,  vhick 
will  illustrate,  what  we  mean  by  play  of  con- 
science. The  neareet  approach  to  anything  of 
the  sort  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  is  Gobod 
Newcome'n  behaviour  after  dive  had  dashed  the 
wine-glass  in  Barnes  Newoome's  face :  bat  Mi& 
Gaskell's  writings  are  perfumed  with  the  most 
delicate  conscientiousness : — 

**  Here  is  a  parcel  for  yon,  RothP  said Min  Beoson, 
on  the  Tnetday  morning.  ....  When  the  paper  wu 
opened,  it  displayed  a  whole  piece  of  delicate  camlffk 
maslin;  and  there  was  a  short  note  from  Mn.Bnd6hiv 
to  Rath,  saying  her  husband  had  wished  her  tu  send  thii 
maslin  in  aid  of  any  preparations  Mrs.  Denbigb  might 
have  to  make.  Ruth  said  nothing,  bat  coloared  aptiBd 
aat  down  again  to  her  employment. 

**  Very  fine  muslin,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Benson,  feeliag 
it,  and  holding  it  op  against  the  light,  with  the  sir  of 
a  connoisseur,  yet,  all  the  time,  she  was  glaociog  at  Rath'i 
graTe  face.  The  latter  kept  silence,  and  shoved  lo 
wish  to  inspect  her  present  further.  At  last  she  said,  ii 
a  low  voice, 

"  I  suppose  I  may  send  it  back  again?** 

•<My  dear  child  I  Send  it  back  to  Hr.  Bradshaw! 
You  d  offend  him  for  life.  You  may  depend  apoo  it,  be 
meant  it  as  a  mark  of  high  faTourl" 

"  What  right  had  he  to  send  it  to  me?"  asked  Boifa, 
still  in  her  quiet  voice. 

**  What  right?  Mr.  Bradshaw  thinks— I  don't  ksov 
exactly  what  you  mean  by  right?** 

Rutn  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 

**  There  are  people  to  whom  I  love  to  feelthatlon 
gratitude — gratitude  which  I  cannot  represSi  and  btd 
better  not  talk  about— but  I  cannot  see  why  a  penoe 
whom  I  do  not  know  should  lay  me  nnder  an  obliga- 
tion. Oh  I  don*t  say  I  must  take  this  muslin,  pktsci 
MissBenaonl*' 

What  Miss  Benson  might  have  said  of  her  brotba 
had  not  just  then  entered  the  room,  neither  he  nor  sdj 
other  person  could  tell;  but  she  felt  his  presence  vis 
most  opportune,  and  called  him  in  as  umpire.  He  hid 
come  hastily,  for  he  had  much  to  do;  but  he  no  cooocr 
heard  the  case  than  he  sat  down  and  tried  to  dn* 
some  more  explicit  declaration  of  her  feeling  from  Both, 
who  had  remained  silent  during  Miss  Benson*!  expla- 
nation. 

"  Yon  would  rather  send  this  present  back?**  siid  he. 

••  Yes,**  she  answered,  softly.    "  Is  it  wrong?** 

•*  Why  do  yon  want  to  return  it?" 

*' Because  I  feel  as  if  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  no  right  to 
offer  it  me." 

Mr.  Benson  was  silent 

^'It's  beautifully  fine,**  said  Miss  Benson,  still 
examining  the  piece. 

**  Yon  think,**  (resumed  Mr.  Benson)  ''that  it  is » 
right  which  must  be  earned?** 

''Yes,**  said  she,  after  a  minute's  pause.  "D^''^ 
yon?*' 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean ;  but  there  is  aootber 
side  of  the  case  we  have  not  looked  at  yet— we  rao* 
think  of  that  too.  You  know  who  said, '  Do  unto  otbMi 
as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you?'  Mr. 
Bradshaw  may  not  have  had  that  in  his  mind,  when  he 
desired  his  wife  to  send  you  this ;  he  may  have  be£ii 
self-seeking,  and  only  anxious  to  gratify  his  kwe  of 
patronising— that  is  the  wont  motive  we  can  give  hta ; 
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and  that  would  be  no  excuse  Ibr  your  thinking  only  of 
yoartelf,  and  returning  his  present." 

**  But  yon  would  not  have  me  pretend  to  be  obliged  ?" 
asked  Ruth. 

"  Ko,  I  would  not.  I  have  often  been  similarly  situ- 
ated to  you,  Ruth;  Mr.  Bradshaw  has  frequently  opposed 
me  on  the  points  on  which  I  feel  the  warmest,  and  the 
most  earnestly  conrinced.  He,  no  doubt,  thinks  me 
Quixotic,  and  often  speaks  of  me  and  to  me^  with  great 
contempt,  when  be  is  angry.  I  suppose  he  has  a  little 
fit  of  penitence  afterwai^ds,  or  perhaps  he  thinks  he  can 

efty  for  ungradous  speeches  by  a  present :  so,  formerly, 
e  invariably  sent  me  something  after  these  occasions. 
It  was  a  time,  of  all  others,  to  feel  as  you  are  d(^g  now ; 
but  I  became  convinced  it  would  be  riffht  to  accept  them, 
giving  only  the  very  cool  thanks  which  I  felt.  This 
ominion  of  all  show  of  much  gratitude  had  the  best 
effect — the  presents  have  much  diminished ;  but  if  the 
gifts  have  lessened,  the  unjustifiable  speeches  have  de- 
creased in  still  greater  proportion,  and  I  am  sure  we  re- 
spect each  other  more.  Take  this  muslin,  Ruth,  for  the 
reason  I  named;  and  thank  him,  as  your  feelings  prompt 
you.  Overstrained  expressions  of  gratitude  always  seem 
like  an  endeavour  to  place  the  receiver  of  these  expres- 
siona  in  the  poaiUon  of  debtor  for  future  favours.  But 
yon  won't  fell  into  this  error." 


Would  the  "Quixotic"  Thursten Benson  have 
C50me  under  the  "manly"  category  ?  "We  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  that  the  "highest  style 
of  man"  belongs  to  such  an  one,  and  the  crown 
of  glory  after  the  cross  of  self-renunciation.  .  .  . 

Our  verdict  upon  Mr.  Thackeray,  then,  would 
be  this :  — ^That  he  is  the  greatest  of  modem  realist 
novel-writers,  and  unapproachably  the  greatest 
of  simious  humorists :  that  his  gift  is  not  the 
highest,  but  that  he  has  laboriously  cultivated 
it,  and  has  mellowed  and  deepened  in  the  moral 
tone  of  his  writing :  and  though  it  seems  to  us 
at  present  that  the  direct  tendency  of  his  works 
is  not  always  healthy,  that  they  should  not  be 
neglected  by  any  one  able  to  bring  an  inquisitive 
judgment  and  a  watchful  moral  sense  to  a  task 
which  he  will  find  contains  more  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  according  to  his  estimate  of  the  facts 
of  life,  and  his  power  of  abstracting  his  appre- 
ciation of  his  author's  genius  from  the  sense  of 
the  "  cold  shade"  of  moral  scepticism  which  will 
now  and  then  creep  over  him  as  he  reads. 


BABY-TALK. 


OLieb*o  Uebe! 
So  golden  schon! 


GOBTHX. 


Walk  the  beach  onoe  more  with  me, 

Blue-eyed  Maiden ; 
Of  things  which  have  been  and  may  be. 
Thou  shalt  prattle  winsomely, 
Charming  grief  away  from  me, 

Ife,  soiTow-laden. 

Ah !  a  sail  is  on  the  sea, 

Pair-haired  Maiden ; 
Ah !  a  sail  waits  on  the  sea, 
Now  the  wind  is  blowing  free, 
Waits  to  bear  thee  far  fiim  me, 

Me,  sorrow-laden. 

Six  rowers,  stout  and  strox^. 

Blue-eyed  Maiden — 
Six  rowers,  stout  and  strong, 
They  will  bear  thee  swift  along, 
Singing  to  me  a  farewell  song, 

Me,  sorrow-laden. 


Say  good-bye — I  kiss  thy  brow. 

White-browed  Maiden; 
Gaily  the  vessel  dips  her  prow — 
Leave  me  to  my  sorrows  now — 
Tears  are  not  for  such  as  thou, 

Sweetest  flower  of  Aidenn ! 

"How  shall  I  bid  thee  adieu, 

So  sorrow-laden  ?" 
0,  her  heart  is  fond  and  true  ! 
Let  us  take  the  ship,  we  two. 
And  glide  away  into  the  blue 

Sky-seeming  Aidenn ! 

How  can  she  ever  love  me  so, 

Me,  sorrow-laden  ? 
She  is  kind  and  good,  I  know. 
Purer  than  sunshine  or  than  snow ; 
Kiss  me  thrice,  and  let  us  go, 

Blue^eyed  Maiden !  R. 


A  LOST  LOVE,  BY  ASHFOBJ)  OWEN,  AND  OWEN  MEREDITH'S  POEMS. 


SoHETHiiro  more  than  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  "  Owen"  in  the  two  pseudonymes  which 
.head  this  article  has  connected  in  our  mind  two 
remarkable  books.  Something  more,  even,  than 
the  coincidence  between  the  title,  of  the  story 
and  the  last  line  of  one  of  the  poems  : — 

My  LOST  Lovs,  Leoline! 
(Owen  Meredith,  page  315.)    Something  more. 


even,  than  frequent  similarities  of  allusion  m 
the  scenery  {e.  ^.,  to  * '  sandhills").  Something 
more,  even,  than  that  story  and  poems  are  full 
of  complicated  situations  for  women.  This 
element  is,  indeed,  the  striking  feature  in  both 
books,  as  it  is  a  very  striking  and  growing 
feature  in  modem  imaginative  literature.  The 
example  of  Mr.  Thackeray  may  have  something 
to  do  with  this;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
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Tegarded  as  aoi  trnpiry^roked  radimentary  eflbrtonj 
the  part  of  imagmathre  inteUects  to  express  the! 
increasing  setise  of  the  age,  that  woman  is  too 
•often  the  victim  of  narrow  training  and  social 
falsehoods,  which  it  is  high  time  to  look  in  the 
lace.  We  can  promise  readers,  however,  who 
tnay  go  to  "A  Lost  Love,"  that  though  they 
will  rise  from  reading  it  saddened  and  solemniBed, 
it  will  not  be  with  any  shade  of  that  feeling  of 
**  indignant  revolt"  which,  in  anothte  paper,  we 
have  said  is  the  first  effect  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
writings  npon  the  yonthfhl  mind.  **  k.  Lost 
Love"  is  a  noble,  wholesome,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten  book,  Ml  of  shrewd  analysis  of  motive 
and  feeling,  but  pervaded  by  a  thorongh  reve- 
rence for  the  human  soul,  which  ezdudes  all 
bitterness,  and  yields  that  gentle,  discriminating 
wisdom  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  precious.  We 
take  the  book  to  our  hearts  at  once. 

Our  readers  may  be,  at  least,  harmles^ 
amused  by  noticing  some  of  the  coincidences 
between  these  two  Owens — poet  and  novelist — 
and  we  will  quote  a  few.  Here  is  the  first. 
Ashford  Owen,  page  296 : — 

If  the  test  of  a  woman's  domestic  happiness  be  her 
diunclination  for  general  society,  surely  Oeorgy's  was 
complete;  for  society  she  never  sought.  Her  friends 
gave  different  accounts  of  her.  Some  ladie9  said  that 
9he  wu  a  noeet,  amiable,  affectionate  oreaimre ;  M  one 
impulsive  ywng  friend  <^mine  declared  that  she  was  the 
coldest  woman  imaginahle. 

Owen  Meredith,  page  337 : — 

OOANOBS. 

Whom  first  we  love,  yon  know,  we  seldom  wed. 

Time  rules  us  all.    And  life,  indeed,  is  not 
The  thing  we  planned  it  out  ere  bopeivas  dead. 

And,  then,  we  women  cannot  choose  our  lot. 

•  ••••* 

Bat  blame  us  women  not,  if  some  appear 

Too  cold  at  times,  and  some  too  gay  and  Ught, 
Some  griefs  gnaw  deep,  some  woes  are  hard  to  bear. 
Who  knows  the^a8t,and  who  can  judge  us  right? 
And  here  is  another.    Ashford  Owen's  ''Lost 
Love,"  page  191 : — 

He  might  no  more  than  she,  if  separated  from  him 
could  ever  again  give  an  equal  measure  of  her  love  to 
any  other  human  being.  Loee  is  never  equal :  it  was 
ve^  truly  said:  *'  Il-y^^a  toojonrs  i'nn  qui  baise,  I'antre 
qui  tend  la  joue." 

Owen  Meredith's  Poems,  page  316 : — 
She  loved  it  too^loog,  long  ago! 

Ser  love  was  less  than  mine. 
Still  we  are  friends,  but  only  friends, 

My  lost  love,  Leoline! 

The  next  tnms  npon  a  use  of  the  word  **  child," 
as  a  term  of  endearment  in  the  intercourse  of 
lovers.  We  do  not  think  this  is  very  common  ; 
which  makes  the  coincidence  more  marked. 
Owen  Meredith,  in  "  A  Soul's  Loss,"  page  191 : — 

ChUdf  I  have  no  lips  to  chide  thee,  &e.; 
and  in  "  The  Wife's  Tragedy,"  page  217  :— 
«•  Child,"  he  said,  "thy  life  was  glad 
In  the  dawning  of  its  year,"  &c  ; 
and  in  "  A  Farewell,"  page  269  : — 
Be  happy,  cA»W 

As  we  have  met,  we  shall  not  meet  8gaiD«         < 
For  ever,  child,  for  erer!  I 


AAford  Owen,  in  *'  A  Lost  Love,"  page  288  :— 
**  No,  no,  don't  go  yet,  my  child ;  stay  and  talk  to  me 

a  little.    Georgy,  do  you  love  me?^ 

and  page  234,  again : — 
^Qtotgy,chad^  .  .  .  good  night,  my  darling;^ 

and  again,  at  page  261  :— 

**  WiU  yoa  take  tne  as  I  am,  Georgy?  .  .  .  Xcm  oiay 
seek  fir,  my  ehiU,  befote  yoa  find  aiioh  vary  «au:kwTc 
lore  as  you  desire." 

Here  is  snrely  a  noticeable  similarity  in  the 
trick  of  thought  and  language  Ash&id  OweA, 
page  177: — 

But  fotgire  it  .  .  .  yoa  iHm>  prin  non  higUyIke 
f^  S^  ef  yomr  1mm.  So  much  magnaniaiij  m  Mt 
alwnys  wisdom  acquired,  but  immumiiyfrom  He  weed 
cfU. 

Owen  Meredith,  page  852 : — 

I  but  forbear  more  grandly  to  deaerre: 
The  free  gift  comsih  only  qf  the  free. 
And  in  the  following  eztmcts,  bearing  in  miiid 
the  two  situations,  and  the  painM  ipUvopte  in 
James  Erskine's  confession  of  poverty,  there 
may  be  a  real  coincidence.  Ashford  Owen,  page 
281  :— 

"  I  am  poor,  io  very  earnest,"  he  said,  sadly.  **  How 
shall  you  like  being  poor,  little  Georgy?"  .  .  . 

Owen  Meredith,  page  852  : — 

yORBEASAVOB. 

Call  me  not,  lore,  unthankful,  or  unkind. 
That  1  hare  left  my  heart  with  rhee  and  fled; 

I  were  not  worth  that  wealth  whidi  I  reaigoed. 
Had  I  not  chosen  poverty  insMad. 

The  next  coincidence  is  obvioiB  enough.  Both 
passages  allnde  to  Petrarch,  and  bofii  to  the 
reversion  of  the  heart  from  **  hit  foraign  ianda" 
to  home.  There  is  jnst  the  sort  <el  viflailarity 
which  might  arise  if  the  writer  <tf  tte  novel  bad 
written  Ihe  scene  in  the  evening  after  veadiBg 
the  poem  in  the  morning,  or  mce  vend.  Owen 
Meredith,  page  314-5  : — 

And  often«  kaniug  all  di^  long 

My  head  upon  my  hands. 
My  heart  aches  for  the  vanisht  time 

In  the  far  fkir  foreign  lands ; 
Thinking  sadly,  **  Is  she  happy  ? 

Has  she  tears  for  those  old  hours? 
And  the  cottage  in  the  starlight  ? 

And  the  songs  amid  the  flowers  f* 
•  •  *  •  « 

Between  two  tfongs  of  Pctiaidb, 

I've  a  purple  roae*lcaf  pteA, 
More  sweet  tban  common  rose-leaTsa, 

For  it  once  lay  in  her  breast^  ftc.  &c. 

Ashford  Owen,  page  204  :— 

She  behaves  as  if  all  other  lands  were  strange  to  hsr. 
How  pleasant  it  is  here!  .  ,  •  .  How  small  and  narrow 
life  is,  compared  to  what  we  dreamt  it  once.  JDo  yo« 
remember  that  bit  in  Petrarch : — 

..."  Conosduto,  il  mondo 

Non  cresce  .  .  .  ."  &r«,  Suu 
I  think  sometimea  of  the  nian  who  yearned  after  Italy 
....  and  w«  soon  gkd  to  return  to  the  qnicl  of 
nature  

Once  more.    Ashford  Owen,  page  294  :— 
So  her  lore  was  gone !    No,  not  that :  if  lova  cannot 
remain  long  after  we  are  what  they  call  **m  low  ** — 
long  after  wc  have  forgotten  (?)  tfaa^it  m  a  wauSi,  pitSiil 
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thing.  We  are  in  lore  for  a  daj,  but  ma^  love  on  inio 
eternity.  ....  She  had  some  idea  of  going  awag,  to 
UteJhfhereelfr 

Owen  Meredith,  page  352 : — 

GroMi  me  hit  toUtude  t  I  dare  not  swerve 

From  my  loal's  law — a  dave,  thongb  serving  thee. 
And  readers  who  please  tdb^  compare  ''The 
Wife's  Tragedy"  (Poems,  page  2d5),  with  ''  A 
Lest  LoTe,"  page  255;  and  traoe  out  similar 
reins  of  thought  in  "  Clytenmestra/'  and  in  the 
reflective  portions  bf  the  novel.  Add  to  this, 
that  grammatical  blunders  are  not  uncommon  in 
both  books  (see  especially  ''  A  Lost  Love/'  pages 
17,  99,  115,  146,  and  aiO);  that  Owen  Mere- 
difii  (Mr.  Bulwei*)  had  been  reported  to  us  as  a 
very  versatile  young  gentleman,  the  form  of 
whose  ^*  coming  out"  was  quite  matter  of  specu- 
lation; and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that, 
hastily  taming  over  the  two  books  after  mid- 
night, we  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that 
Ashford  and  Meredith  were  one  and  the  same 
Owxk! 

A  first  novelette  has  seldom  been  so  well 
received  as  ''A  Lost  Love."  Critics  of  all 
classes  have  praised  it  heardfy.  Our  own  ver- 
dict is  already  given,  and  we  will  now  try  and 
epitomise  the  story,  as  we  have  no  space  for 
minute  criticism,  even  if  that  were  always  wel- 
come to  readers. 

The  leading  characters  of ''  A  Lost  Love"  are 
James  Xhrskine,  Canstance  Everett,  and  Georgina 
Sandon.  Georgy,  young,  dependent  upon  dry, 
hard-minded  jelatives,  and  ignorant  of  life,  is  be- 
trothed by  her  uncle  and  aunt  to  a  respectable, 
decent  fellow — Captain  Anstruther— ^who  soon 
after  leaves  England  for  three  years,  on  duty. 
Afterwards,  she  meets  James  Erskine,  some  years 
her  senior,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  she 
goes  to  spend  a  brief  holiday.  They  are  a  good 
deal  left  alone,  and  like  each  other's  company. 
No  defined  love-passages  take  {dace ;  but  there  is 
gentle,  kindly  intercourse,  in  which  you  may 
recognise,  if  you  please,  either  the  fluttering 
presence  of  an  undefined  element  which  might 
be  the  morning-grey  of  love ;  or  only  the  natimd 
-efTervescence  of  a  budding  £iendsh;p  between  a 
«ympathetio  man  and  woman.  CeH  taut  sehn, 
Intimaeies  between  men  and  women  which  grow 
from  cupboard  relationship  and  circumstance, 
hdd  a  quiet,  steady  course  from  the  com- 
mencement. Intimacies  which  begin  in  sym- 
pathy foam  and  sparkle  at  first  like  mountain 
streams,  to  show  underneath,  when  the  valley  is 
reached,  not  the  sediment  of  passion,  but  the 
golden  sands  of  a  sacred  friendship.  Georgy, 
riding  one  day  to  Monklands  for  some  dresses 
for  acting  cbutidcs,  and  being  detained  by  an 
accident  to  the  pony's  chausaura,  meets  Mr. 
Xrakine  there.  Innocently,  but  as  things  go, 
imwisely,  he  detains  her  longer  than  necessary, 
and  at  last  drives  her  home  in  the  evening. 
They  are  late  at  Millthorpe,  and  the  mischief  of 
the  story  begins  in  the  suppressed  comments  of 
the  seniors,  which  awaken,  in  the  mind  of  the 


gentleman  at  least,  an  unhealthy  consciousness. 
Mr.  Erakine's  conduct  was  innocent — but  not 
wise.  The  comments  and  the  laughter  about 
it  were  innocent — ^but  not  wise.  There  was 
none  of  that  "judicious  interference"  which 
is  so  BuccessM  in  "putting  things  into  peo- 
ple's heads  " — there  was  only  the  conventional 
sisrprise  at  a  conventional  indecorum.  Of 
all  the  parties  concerned,  Mr.  Erskine  was  most 
to  blame;  and  yet,  how  narrow  is  the  path 
of  right !  and  how  much  more  to  blame  the 
social  conditions  which  make  these  complications 
possible !  If  women  were  not  tacitly  taught  to 
believe  that  all  free  and  cordial  intercourse  be- 
tween them  and  men  must  mean  love,  "flirtation" 
would  be  a  word  without  meaning.  An  im- 
proved culture  for  our  girls  is  the  true  way  of 
exploding  this  baibarism,  which  is,  indeed, 
already  threatened.  Georgy  leaves  Millthorpe, 
and  Mr.  Erskine  returns  to  his  business  in 
London. 

Meantime,  we  are  introduced  to  Constance 
Everett,  between  whom  and  James  Erskine  there 
had,  years  before,  been  just  the  mmpeon  of  a 
budding  passion.  Constance  Everett  has  married 
a  weak,  sickly  husband  for  "  love" — of  the  sort. 
Her  husband  is  iU,  insane,  and  away  from  her, 
in  Italy,  or  elsewhere.  Attractive  men  hang 
about  her,  and  Sir  Hugh  Stanley,  for  one,  is 
always  in  her  train.  James  Erskine,  all  along 
her  faithful  friend,  and  never  forgetting  early 
days,  writes  her  a  letter  of  kind  admonition* 
She  resents  his  interference  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  ocouirance  of  her  husband's  death.  An 
estrangement  is  the  necessary  result,  though 
James's  mother  would  have  hEuled  a  marriage 
between  him  and  Constance. 

Mr.  Erskine  one  day  goes  over  to  Sandon,  and 
occasional  intercourse  occurs,  which  stamps  his 
idea  on  Geoi^'s  heart.  The  idea  grows  and 
grows  till,  at  last,  it  drives  her  to  tell  her  uncle 
she  cannot  marry  Captain  Anstruther,  befall 
what  may:  she  is- threatened  and  abused.  She 
flies — ^to  London ! 

In  the  interval,  Jaowa  has  had  occasion  to 
write  (fr^m  Bmssela)  a  note  to  Constance.  He 
receives  no  answer. 

Georgy,  we  have  said,  goes  to  London,  intend- 
ing to  stay  with  her  aunt  Sparrow ;  and,  of 
course,  she  would  first  call  and  see  Mrs.  Erskine. 

She  expected  nothing  actoally,  bat  Mn.  Erskine  had 
bid  her  so  heartily  oome  and  see  her,  that  ehe  meant  in 
all  simplicity  to  do  so ;  bid  her  apply  to  her,  if  she 
wanted  anything  ;  and  so  it  was  to  her  that  die  meant 
to  go,  when  she  needed  help  and  advice. 

Qeoigy  was  tired  with  walkings  when  she  reached  her 
aunfs  home ;  but  Miss  Sparrow  was  not  there :  "  No, 
this  was  Mrs..  BarkerV  Georgy  was  thunderstruck. 
'<  Bat  this  is  not  Mrs.  Badcer's  own  house  V 

**  Ko  f  she  leaves  in  a  fortnight  again.  I'll  ask  if  she 
knows  Misa  Sparrow." 

The  civil  maid  asked,  and  a  civil  lady  appeared,  who 
did  know  Miss  Sparrow.  Miss  Sparrow  was  at  Brighton, 
and  her  house  was  fot  in  the  meantime.  Mrs.  Barker 
wrote  down  her  address  for  Oeorgy,  and  then  vaguely 
asked  if  she  could  be  of  any  further  use  to  her.    But 
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Oeorgy  wanted  nothing;  she  wu  going  to  tee  a  fHend 
who  lived  very  near*  and  then  should  go  on  to  Brighton. 
Te^  she  thought,  as  she  left  the  honse.  she  must  go  to 
Brighton  immediately;  hut  first  a  pleasant  visit  was  to 
be  ])aid-<8be  would  see  Mrs.  Erskine,  and  from  her  she 

was  very  sure  to  find  advice  and  sympathy She 

smiled  to  herself  when  she  reached  Mrs  Erskine's  honse. 
She  had  no  mimfivings  as  to  the  reception  which  she 
would  find;  and  her  only  cause  of  fear  was  soon  re- 
moved, for  Mrs.  Erskine  was  at  home. 

She  was  left  waiting  nearly  ten  minntes  in  the  pretty, 
hizurious  little  drawing-room — then  Mrs.  Erskine  ap- 
peared, saying  that  she  was  very  tired  and  busy — she 
had  just  oome  to  town,  and,  in  truth,  was  preooenpied 
about  her  daughter's  illness,  money  matters,  and  a  whole 
train  of  annoyances,  of  which  Georgy  knew  nothing. 

Poor  Georgy!  she  had  got  to  leam  how  oiir 
own  private  preoccupations  blind  ns  to  the  state 
of  others'  hearts. 

'*  So,  yon  have  come  to  town !  How  pleased  you  must 
be  I  Your  aunt  is  such  a  kind,  gentle  creature,  it  must 
be  pleasant  to  stay  with  her !" 

"Yes;  I  think  she  will  be  very  kind." 

•*  You  must  come  and  see  me  again ;  to-day  I  am  very 
busy  and  tired.  I  only  got  back  vesterday  night  from 
poor  Julia's— she  is  fiir  f rom  weU,"  and  they  are  takintr 
her  to  Edinburgh."  ^  * 

"I  am  very  sorry,  dear  Mrs.  Erskine." 

"  Everybody  has  their  miseries,  my  dear ;  it  is  of  no 
use  troubling  othera  with  them,  so  I  won't  bore  you.** 

« 1  think  1  must  go  to  Brighton,''  (rather  hesitatingly) ; 
but  Mrs.  Erskine  had  not  paid  attention. 

"  Oh,  Brighton !  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stay 
here.  But  Brighton  will  be  very  pleasant  in  this  fine 
weather :  I  only  wish  that  poor  Julia ."  Her  sen- 
tence was  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of  visitors;  two 
talkative  Udies,  one  young,  and  one  middle-aged,  inti- 
mate  friends  of  Mrs.  Erskine's ;  for  they  talked  over 
Julia  and  her  case;  and  then— James  Erskine  came  in. 
He  looked  worn  and  tired ;    and  then  Miss  Sandon. 

"  0,  Miss  Sandon !  it  is  quite  a  pleasant  surprise  to  see 
you :  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  coming  to  Xiondon." 

Break,  break,  foolish  little  heart !  Is  that  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  to  you?  The  bare 
words  are  kind  enough  and  natural  enough ;  but 
there  is  wanting  in  this  salutation  that  myste- 
rious je  ne  sais  quoi  which  would  have  made 
your  pulses  leap  again.  Is  it  not  so,  poor  Georgy, 
standing  there,  with  a  cloud  dropped  suddenly 
over  your  face,  and  a  dumb  devil  sitting  on  your 
tongue  ?  He  did  not  speak  «o— though  he  said 
what  was  quite  as  commonplace — when  he 
replaced  the  vagrant  curl  on  your  temple :  nor 
when  he  took  the  brown  hoUand  out  of  your 
hand— you  remember  when.  Silly  girl,  you 
have  oome  to  London  only  to  see  him  ;  and  now 
you  know  it! 

He  shook  hands;  but  she  was  in  a  comer  by  Mrs. 
.Erskine;  and  his  natural  place  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room  -^^. 

l^atural  place  ?  Where  was  his  natural  place 
when  he  rode  over  to  Grainthorpe,  and  talked  of 
Cochin  Chinas  and  business,  merely  that  he 
might  be  near  you,  Georgy,  for  a  nice,  long  day  ? 

The  elder  lady  told  some  story :  and  being  opposite  to 
«eorgy,  courteously  recognised  her  presence,  addressing 
It  partly  to  her;  but  it  was  a  story  the  point  of  which 
hung  on  the  knowledge  of  Charies  Seymour  and  his 
pecuUar  idiosyncrasies.  Qeorgy  did  not'  know  him.  and 
«elt  the  separation  from  them  all  which  that  impUed. 


Not  to  know  Charles  S^mour  was,  there, to  be** od of 
humanity's  reach;"  fbr  evidently  the  lady  na  more  ex- 
pected  her  to  be  ignorant  of  him,  than  of  who  wsa  rai^. 
ing  in  France  at  that  time.  The  convemtkm  eookbaed 
in  the  same  unintelligible  frame  to  Oeorgy  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  the  ladies  rose  to  go.  They  were 
rekitions,  probably,  for  Mr.  Erskine  called  the  young  kdj 
Kate,  and  she  spoke  to  him  as  James.  Her  manth 
caught  in  the  screen  Just  as  they  were  going;  and  hi 
caught  hold  of  her  shoulder  joet  in  time  to  prmnt  tin 
ruin  of  the  whole  garment. 

"Kate's  too  bad,'*  said  her  mother:  "  she  is  very  ei- 
travasant,  and  takes  no  care  of  her  things  when  ibe  \at 
got  them." 
"One  most  have dotiuB  in  Loodon,"  pleaded  KafccL 
"Of  course,"  answered  James.  conftdeataJly.    "If 
they  throw  this  torn  mantle  in  yoor  teeth,  get  aootber 
to  assert  yourself." 
"  There,  do  you  hear  what  James  says,  mamma  ?*' 
"  What  ?  Now,  we  must  go^  Kate,"  and  James  helped 
to  replace  the  torn  trimnung  on  the  mantle ;  bat  iheBerar 
looked  at  him,  for  the  mantle  and  its  safety  was  1lppc^ 
most  in  her  thooghts. 

Pale,  lonely  trembler !  do  you  not  biow  pn 
are  only  making  a  morning  Gall  f  Who  do  yot 
think  guesses  what  is  passing  undw  that  deco- 
rous shawl  of  yours  ?  But  probably  yon  think 
there  mtut  be  a  latent  consciousness  in  James,  a 
consciousness  of  something  uneasy  about  the 
state  of  the  case  ?    Probably. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Sandon  in  London  ?'*  asked  James,  in  an  ab«ot 
way ;  and  then,  as  the  ladies  descended  the  stairoaae,  be 
crossed  to  the  table,  took  possession  of  a  newspsper,  il 
which  he  had  evidently  before  been  mmiiig,  and  afipped 
out  of  the  room. 

"  James  is  terribly  busy  just  now.** 

**  Perhaps  you  are,  too,  Mrs.  Erskine  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  not  ask  yoa  to  stay  toAyj  I 
am  so  tired,  and  am  not  fit  for  anything.* 

She  had  just  laughed  heartily,  and  taken  a  ken  is* 
terest  in  Charles  Seymour !  "  Tou  must  mmd  sad  ooni 
another  day,  and  teU  me  all  about  yourself.  They  an 
well  at  Qrainthope,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Quite  well." 

'*!  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  she,  lennng  beck,  wd 
r^psing  into  silence. 

Oeorgy  rose  to  go:  shefeU  to  thg,  ikat  to  Mjfgood^ft 
seemed  difficuU.  "  What  did  you  say  about  Brigbtan? 
You  will  oome  and  see  me,  you  know,  when  you  retara.* 
She  was  evidently  bored. 

•*  Good-bye,"  murmured  Oeorgy. 

•* Good-bye,  dear;    mhid  you" and,  at  a  tott« 

which  the  servant  handed  her,  she  exd^med,  *Ohl 
there  is  an  answer;"  and  forgot  about  Brighton  tifl 
Oeorgy  was  gone,  and  then  thought,  "  Oh,  of  cooise  she 
will  come  again  before  she  goes :  I  should  like  to  seebtf, 
poor  child"— and  presently  all  reooUeetions  of  bertiA 
vanished  from  Mrs.  Erskine's  mind. 

Georgy  went  out  stupLGled.  For  months,  the 
thought  of  James  Erskine  had  never,  we  due 
say,  been  absent  from  her  thoughts  fbr  a  moment, 
except  in  sleep.  Mysteriously  it  had  underlain 
the  whole  daily  current  of  emotion  and  reflection. 
The  incongruity  between  the  feelings  that  brought 
her  to  Mrs.  Erskine's,  and  the  reception  she  met 
there,  crushed  her.  She  sat  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens ;  she  took  a  glass  of  water  in  a  pastrycook** 
shop.  She  found  she  had  lost  Miss  Sparrow^s 
direction !   .  .  .  . 

What  had  she  gone  there  for  f  She  was  oal?  •& 
acquamtance :  they  had  received  her  aa  sach,  and  wbst 
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more  had  she  to  expeefcP  Whj  had  ihe  hvait,  like  a 
child,  upon  a  tew  well-meaning  words  P  Ob,  she  had 
Imilfc  so  trustingly,  and  so  literally !  dhe  had  not  pre- 
■nmed,  she  knew ;  hot  die  had  clnng  too  confidingly  to 
a  few  words.  There  was  only  one  hope  in  the  world 
that  wanned  her  heart»  and  that  was  gone.  No  one 
can  tell,  until  some  day  Uke  that  which  Sm  was  passing 
now,  how  much  hope  has  mingled  with  even  the  most 
irrational  love,  which  they  sophistically  make  oat  to 
themselves  as  being  utterly  devoid  of.    {Sic.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Just  as  she  saw  a  cab^  and  beckoned  to  it,  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  ahookter.  She  started  violently  forward, 
bat  it  still  held  her.  She  fhncied  that  it  was  her  unde, 
or  a  policeman,  and  turned  round  frightened.  It  was 
only  Mr.  Erskide^ 

"  Miss  Sandon,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?  Where  are  you  going?  What  has  hap- 
pened P" 

"  Let  me  go !    I  want  nothing." 

"Miss  Sandon,  you  had  better  come  home  to  my 
mother's." 

"  Let  me  go !  I  don't  want  you  I"  she  said,  pushing 
him  back,  and  then  leant  against  the  nulings. 

"Where  shall  I  take  you?  Cannot  I  be  of  some  use? 
Where  are  you  going  ?" 

*'I  don't  know,'*  she  answered,  still  drawing  back, 
and  clinging, to  the  raila  for  support.  The  oib  was 
there,  but  she  did  not  reooUect  who  had  called  it. 

"  Pray,  get  in." 

"  I  am  going  .beck  to  the  hotel,  and  then  to  Brighton," 
turning  round,  as  if  she  meant  to  walk  on ;  but  she 
trembled  so,  that  she  could  hardly  stand. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sandon,  you  had  better  come  with  me, 
and  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  when  you  are  quieter." 

She  l09ked  up  at  him  with  a  guilty,  frightened  face ; 
everything  was  growing  strange  to  her.  She  only 
remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  her,  and  that  she 
had  resolved  never  to  throw  herself  in  his  way  again, 
lie  knew,  too,  tliat  she  loved  him — everybody  must 
know  it.  They  did  at  Qrainthorpe^  surely;  and  she 
had  dif^aced  herself  for  ever !  He  knew  how  glad  she 
had  been  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him  again,  and  was 
angry  with  her  for  it.  The  only  distinct  consciousness 
that  she  possessed  was,  that  he  knew  of  her  love  for 
him ;  her  guilty  conscience  told  her  this,  as  clearly  as  a 
murderer  is  persuaded  that  all  chance  passers-by  are 
acanninff  him  curiously.  She  bent  down  her  head,  and 
aaid,  **  I  don't  want  you;  I  am  going  my  own  way.  I 
ean  take  care  of  myself,  thank  you ;  let  me  go."  And 
she  started  away  from  him. 

He  took  hold  of  her  arm,  so  that  she  could  not  get 
loose.  "  Get  in  directly,  Mhs  Sandon ;  we  shall  have  a 
crowd  round  us,  if  you  don't  take  care.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  get  in/ and  you  shall  go  wherever  you  like — get  in 
quickly." 

Georgy  obeyed,  and  then  her  tears  burst  forth.  She 
Tery  seldom  cried,  but,  even  as  a  child,  thought  it  a 
degradation  to  cry  before  company :  now,  she  was  hor- 
rified beyond  measure  at  her  outburst.  She  leant  back, 
hid  her  face,  and  every  now  and  then  sobbed,  not 
loudly,  but  80  convulsively  that  she  seemed  haIf>tom  to 
pieces  in  bar  eflbrts  to  restrain  herself.  Mr.  Erskine 
looked  at  her  dismayed  for  a  minut^,  and  then  fiurly  put 
his  arm  round  her,  and  said,  imploringly,  "  Miss  Sandoo, 
Georgy,  be  qoiet ;  I  will  take  care  of  you.  Why  did 
you  go  away  so  quickly  this  morning  ?  Why  didn't  you 
stay  with  us  ?    I  will  take  care  of  you." 

Georgy  was  quiet,  and  presently  he  found  that  she 
had  fainted.  There  was  some  reason  for  it.  After  days 
of  greater  excitement  than  she  bad  ever  known,  she  had 
travelled  all  night,  in  a  fever  of  her  own  raising.  She 
had  been  too  restless  to  eat  breakfast,  and  then  had 
wandered  about  nearly  all  day.  She  never  again  thought 
that  she  should  see  James  Erskine,  and  now  he  was 
here  again,  and  had  bid  her  come  home  with  him. 


Eventually,  Oeoi^  staying,  weak  and  ill, 
with  the  Erskines, — &e  image  of  Constance  de- 
faced in  James's  mind  by  her  ungracious  beha- 
viour,— James  declares  love  to  her,  and  she 
accepts  him.  She  is  to  be  reconciled  to  her 
uncle  and  aunt  at  Grainthorpe,  previously  taking 
Millthorpe  on  her  way  northward. 

To  MDlthorpe  she  goes,  and  she  finds  Con- 
stance Everett  there.  James  is  to  come  down  to 
his  Georgy.  A  report  is  raised,  at  the  hour 
when  he  should  arrive,  that  an  accident  had 
happened  to  the  train,  with  the  usual  cost  of  life 
and  limb.  Constance  explodes!  There  is  a 
disclosure — ^to  Georgy!  about  a  letter  sent  to 
Brussels  by  Constance,  for  him,  and  returned  by 

the  post-office ! Constance,  Georgy,  and 

the  rest  set  out  to  meet  the  delayed  train,  and 
find  James  and  the  other  gentlemen  expected, 
safe  and  sound..  But  Constance  has  a  bad  fall 
from  her  saddle,  and  James  has  to  carry  her,  and 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  you  know  the  rest ! 

Poor  Georgy  sees,  sympathises,  resolutely  re- 
nounces.   James  marries  Constance. 

At  last,  Georgy  is  married  to  Anstruther,  and 
dying  after  three  years  of  wedded  widowhood,  is 
buried  in  a  London  churchyard ,  which  he  can 
see  from  his  window,  with  her  babe,  and  her 
Lost  Love.  .  .  .  "Forgive  her,  you  who 
are  wiser  and  stronger:  if  she  had  loved  too 
much,  she  had  suffered  yet  more  before  she 
had  found  her  rest." 

We  are  disposed,  as  most  readers  will  be,  to 
visit  James  Erskine  with  severer  condemnation 
than  is  meted  out  to  him  in  this  strangely  fas- 
cinating book.  And  if  it  is  conceivable  that  he 
should  marry  Constance,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
a  man  capable  of  the  conduct  attributed  to  him 
on  page  265,  and  when  he  afterwards  wrote  to 
Georgy,  should  grow  "  great"  with  that  undying 
worm  of  remembrance  at  his  heart.  "  Great," 
indeed !  Surely  such  an  one  must  have  '*  gone 
softly  all  his  days  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul." 

We  must  make  room  for  one  beautiful  passage. 
When  her  love  was  returned,  and  James  was 
pledged,  we  are  told  that 

Chorgy  wu  softened  hjf  happineu:  which  brotiffhi 

too  its  own  revelatione The  old  teaching  of 

her  childhood,  which  had  grown  cold  and  meaningless  to 
her,  returned.  Why  had  she  done  this  ?  Why  had  she 
let  these  feelings  slide  out  of  her  heart  which  it  is  often 
a  woman's  part  to  keep  aUve  in  man  ?  Why  had  she 
lost  them  so  as  to  feel  them  only  through  her  earthly 
love  ?  She  felt  everything  through  that,  and  now  could 
only  so  repent.  If  she  had  sometimes  said  within  her- 
self that  she  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  her  fate ;  she 
felt  that  she  had  certainly  done  nothing  beyond  others  to 
entitle  her  to  have  her  whole  mind  so  granted.  She  saw 
things  now  that  she  had  never  seen  before ;  only  re- 
cognised them  amongst  the  moral  commonplaces  which 
we  repeat  to  ourselves,  and  which  have  no  real  meaning 
to  us.  She  did  not  love  her  lover  because  of  his  intellect 
— she  had  long  felt  that.  None  ever  truly  loved  who  did 
not  quickly  ^rink  from  the  blasphemy  of  such  a  defini- 
tion. And  now  the  last  stone  of  the  altar  where  she  had 
worshipped  intellect  was  fallen,  and  she  wished  herself  a 
higher,  better  natare  to  offer  him ;  but  not  of  mind — 
of  soul.     She   had    never   cared  for  henelf  as   she 
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did  then,  or  wished  more  earnertlj  that  ahe  were  better 
worth. 

"  Clytemnestra,  and  other  Poems,**  by  Owen 
Meredith,  is,  after  all  deductions  made,  a  re* 
markable  book,  and  the  book  of  a  poet,  t .  ».,  of 
one  whose  strongest  tendency  is  towards  song. 
It  must  be  a  pleasure  to  Bulwer  Lytton,  who 
cannot  seriously  think  he  has  himself  succeeded 
in  being  a  poet,  to  £nd  that  his  son  is  likely  to 
win  the  crown  he  has  struggled  for.  ''  Clytem- 
nestra'* is  a  re-casting  of  the  "  Agamemnon'' 
jof  .^Bchylusy  with  a  curious  involution  of  the 
modem  and  the  antique  about  it.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  its  imitations,  bordering  on 
plagiarisms  (and  too  much  has  been  said),  "Cly- 
lemne^tra"  is,  at  least,  a  grand  failure  to  b^^ 
with ;  and  the  other  poems  in  the  volume  are, 
moi  ons,  destitute  of  the  true  poetic  flavour. 
Huch  that  is  factitious ;  much  that  is  affected ; 
much  that  is  imitative ;.  something  that  is  siUy — 
but  not  a  page  without  poetry.  The  rhymes 
into  which  Mr.  Bulwer's  imitation  of  Mrs. 
Browning  betrays  him  (how  could  he  be  blind 
to  it?)  are  absolutely  ridiculous;  and  in  his 
blank  verse,  the  Tennysonian  swing  is  palpable 
and  obtrunve.  "  A  Bird  at  Sunset''  (page  333) 
is  a  strange  jumble  of  Bryant's  **  Ode  to  a  Water- 
fowl," and  the  *'  Swallow**  song  in  Tennyson's 
«<  Princess;'*  and  this  sort  of  inlermixed  imitation 
abounds  in  the  volume.  We  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  quote  a  few  of  the  queer  rhymes ;  there 
is  such  an  utter  abandon  of  affected  absurdity  in 
them !    But  we  will  find  space  for 

THB  KEGLBCTSB  HSABT. 

This  heart  you  would  not  have, 

I  laid  op  m  a  grave 

Of  song:  with  love  enwonnd  it ; 

And  get  sweet  fancies  Uo?dng  roimdit» 

Then  I  to  others  gave  It; 

Beeauae  yoa  would  not  have  it. 

•*  See  you  keep  it  well/'  I  said  i 

**  This  heart 's  sleeping — is  not  dead  > 

But  will  walce  some  future  d^y  : 

See  yon  keep  it  while  yeo  may." 

All  great  sorrows  in  the  world, — 

Some  with  crowns  npoR  their  heads,. 

And  in  regal  purple  ftirl'd ; 

Some  with  rosaries  and  beads ; 

Some  with  lips  of  scorning,.  eurPd 

At  ftilse  fortune;  some  in  weeds 

Of  mourning  and  of  widowhood — 

Standing  tearM  and  apart^ 

Baoh  one  in  his  several  mood. 

Came  to  take  my  heart. 

Then  in  holy  ground  they  set  it : 

With  mdodious  weepings  wet  it : 

And  revered  it  as  they  found  it, 

With  wild  fandes  blowing  round  it. 


And  this  hsBrt  (you  woold  not  bare) 
Being  not  dead,  dioiigh  in  the  grwre^ 
WorVd  miracles  and  mtfveb  stcai^^ 
And  heal'd  manj  maladies: 
Giving  Bght  toseal'd-i^  eyes» 
Andl^  to  krae  men  wk  fbr-daageu 

It  may  be  from  a  perrene  tendency  «f  eon; 
but  on  our  honour^  that  last  Ime  makes  ns 
laugh ;  so  does  the  next  but  one. 

The  fame  of  it  grew  gnat  and  greater. 
Then  said  yon,  "  Ah,  whaes  the  matter? 
How  hath  thisheait  I  would  not  t^a. 
This  weak  heart  a  ehild  might  bveak,— 
This  poor,  foolish  heart  of  his— 
Stnee  won  warship  such  aa  tiusF** 

Ton  bethought  you  then*  •  .  "Ah  me  I 
What^  if  thu  heart  I  did  not  chooae 

To  retain,  hath  found  the  kqr 
Of  the  kingdom  ?   and  I  lose 
A  great  power  P    Me  he  gave  it : 
Mme  the  right,  and  I  will  have  it.'' 

Ah,  too  late !    For  crowds  eidmm'dp 
**  Ours  it  IB,  and  hath  been  daimM. 
Moreover,  where  it  lies,  the  spot 
Is  holy  ground  t  so  enter  net. 
None  but  men  of  mournfVil  mind-— 
Men  to  darken'd  daya  Tengn^ ; 
Equal  soom  of  Saint  and  Devil; 
Poor  and  outcast,  halt  and  blind  ; 
Exiles  from  Life's  golden  revel  > 
Qnawing  at  the  bitter  rind 
Of  old  griefs  ;  or  else  conftn'd 
In  proud  oaves  to  senpe  and  grind,— 
May  enter;  whom  this  heart  shaM  evce. 
But  go  thou  by :  thou  art  not  poor; 
Nor  defrauded  of  thy  lot. 
Bless  thyseli;  but  enter  notf 

There  are  manj  poems  of  mors  varied  medt  in 
Mr  Bttlwer's  book,  but  few  at  enoe  00  ^ill  ef 
meaning,  and  so  &ee  tcom  offensiTe  peculiarities. 
''Leoline"  is  a  beautiful  little  lament  '*The 
Artist"  contains  some  fine  thinking  and  fine 
writing,  whioh  ase  original,  moce  or  Ism;  hot 
certainly,  it  reminds  us,  in  yaagea^  of  tiiree 
German  poems;  one  beginning — 

Zu  erfinden,  lu  bssehliessen, 
Bleibe,  kikistler,  oft  idlaa  ^— > 

the  second, 

Ber  Tempel  ist  eveh  a«%ebant» 
Ihr  hohen  Musen  sll^ 

and  the  third, 

Ach!   dasadiai 
Dofchi 

Who  wrote  them  ?  Could  it  haTo  been  one 
Goethe  ?  and  is  not  Owen  Meredith,  as  wsQ  as 
Ashford  Owen  (A  Lost  Lors,r  page  177),  a 
German  Scholar  ^ 
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*^  O  ITAI.T,  fifiur  Italy'!  thine  is  the  imperish- 
able Bpdl  to 'soften  andsabdue  all  natores,  how- 
ever ragged  and  rebellious;  all  on  whom  th j 
warm  b^th  plays  yielA  to  thee.  Men  have 
come  to  thee  in  hatred  and  defiance,  lance  in  rest, 
who,  no  sooner  had  they  tasted  the  sweet  milk 
of  thybreAst,  than  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
blessed  thee,  and  called  thee  '  Mother.'  Thy 
history  is  full  of  such  conquests,  0  parent  land 
of  many  beauties  and  sonows !" 

The  apostrophe  is  apnifws  of  the  subjection, 
by  *Hhe  sky,  tiie  sea,  the  soft,  sweet-scented  air" 
of  a  Piedmontese  promontory,  of  an  elderly  Bri> 
tish  baronet,  previously  so  impatient  of  his  de- 
tention there  that  he  would  have  purchased 
lelease  at  the  cost  of  half  his  year's  income. 
.  But  the  author  of  the  apostrophe  is  no  merely 
sensuous  or  sentimental  lover  erf  his  native  Italy. 
He  chooses  to  conceal  from  the  public  for  whom 
he  writes,  a  name  proscribed  at  home ;  but  the 
object  of  his  writing  is  nothing  less  than  the 
extension  of  those  sweet  influences  which  he  not 
more  tenderly  than  truly  ascribes  to  her.  ''  Lo- 
renzo Benoni"  was  characterised,  vrith  a  rough 
^delity,  as  the  ''Unde  Tom's  Cabin"  of  the 
Italian  question.  Here  is  another  volume  from 
the  same  pen — displa3ring,  in  no  inferior  degree, 
and  with  less  mixture  of  defect,  all  the  high 
qualities  of  the  first ;  its  wonderful  command  of 
the  English  tongue ;  its  power  of  dramatic  and 
poetic  description ;  and  its  graphic  presentation 
of  the  Italian  cause,  free  alike  from  tedium  and 
extravagance.  Its  skilful  interweaving  of  Eng- 
'lish  with  Italian  interests,  constitutes  it  a  still 
more  powerM  advocacy  of  the  latter  than  was 
"  Lorenzo ;"  and  from  the  timeliness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, it  may  be  regarded  almost  as  a  mani- 
festo of  patriotism-^a  corrective  to  Mr.  Wright- 


Bon's  dismgenuous  *'  History,"  and  a  challenge 
to  the  deffuners  of  Italian  capabilities.  /" 

As  an  example  of  the  recklessness  of  those 
defamers,  take  the  Times'  review  of  Mr.  Wright- 
son's  book.  We  are  told  by  the  reviewer  that 
the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  nothing  but  an  accumulation  of 
fiEulures;  that  the  patriots  hated  each  other  fSar 
worse  than  they  hated  the  foreigner;  and  that 
they  fired  from  the  windows  of  Milan  u^n  the 
defeated  sovereign  whom  they  had  failed  to 
support.  A  more  unscrupulous  perversion  of 
historic  facts  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  Even  the 
book  under  review — as  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber we  showed  immediately  on  its  appearance — 
meagre  and  one-sided  as  it  is,  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial of  a  very  different  story.  The  rapid  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Austrians  from  aU  the  strong 
places  of  Lombardy ;  the  desperate  condition  of 
Badetzki's  army  when  Charles  Albert  took  the 
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field ;  the  entbnsiasm  of  the  entire  Itidian  peo* 
pie,  without  distinction  of  class  or  party,  agaiast 
the  Tedeschi ;  the  abeyanee  of  all  secret  or  ibe- 
tious  operatioira  in  tiie  presence  of  l^e  two 
camps ;  the  social  tranquillity  which  everywheie 
followed  the  establidbment  of  rovohztionary  f^ 
vemments;  the  heroic  resistance  of  Brescia, 
Bologna,  Genoa,  Rome,  and  Yenioe,  long  after 
the  failtffe  of  Charles  Albert'-^are  £bu^  as  little 
affected  by  the  subsequently  oontsacittng  fcntunes 
of  Sardinia  and  of  Itome,  as  the  victory  of  the 
Akna  by  the  £ailare  at  the  Bedan.  Whaftevdr 
may  be  iiderred  from  the  present  distraotteA  of 
Italian  parties  through  the  blandishments  ctf 
Piedmont  and  of  Murat — whatever  auguries  may 
be  drawn  from  the  elevation  of  moderates  at 
Turin,  and  the  poweriesaness  of  Maazmu  in  Bays- 
water — ^it  can  never  be  denied,  witiiont  belying 
the  history  written  in  a  hundred  newspapers, 
that  the  ^*  good  estate*'  of  Mochiavel  and  Bienzi 
has  appeared  in  these  latter  days — that  the 
cities  of  the  Consuls  and  the  Doges  ^splayed,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  capacities  of  sovereignty 
undiminished  from  those  of  the  antifjnity  v^ich 
was  their  glorious  youth — ^that  the  language  of 
Dante  and  Savaronala  has  been  spoken  by  fr^- 
men,  even  in  the  sunny  atmosphere  so  long 
poisoned  with  delation  and  superstition.  His- 
tory will  admit  into  its  everlasting  mixnsions 
men  now  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the 
last  sanctuary  of  freedom  on  this  side  the  Allan- 
tic  ; — ^but  for  to-day,  the  ^umalist  withahivpdred 
thousand  readers  is  master  of  thmr  ref^utatibn,  aa 
well  as  of  their  fate. 

doctor  Antonio  is  the  hero  at  onoe  of  an  Idyll 
and  an  Iliad,— of  a  love  story  and  of  a  political 
revolution.  Of  the  former,  we  shall  say  only 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  latter ;  it  is  so  naturally  conceived  and 
narrated,  so  strong  in  its  hold  i^on  the  veader's 
sympathies,  that  we  heartily  recommend  it  to 
universal  perusal.  There  is  also  a  subotdiBate 
tale  of  the  affections — ^the  loves  of  a  peasant  girl 
and  sailor  lad;  a  compliance  wiHk  vaaieaniiig 
usage  the  less  objectionable  ifrom  the  assjetaaee 
it  yields  to  the  primary  object  of  the  tab.  That 
we  may  have  dmie  wi^  disparagements,  we  may 
add  that  the  opening  incident  of  ttie  story  is  the 
well-worn  one  of  a  travelling  carriage,  an  upset, 
and  a  gallant  interpositionyThe  occupanta  of  the 
carriage  are  Sir  John  Davenne  and  his  invalid 
daughter,  Lucy.  The  interposing  gallant  is  **  a 
tall,  dark,  blade-bearded  man,  wearing  a  bioad- 
brimmed,  conical  hat;  in  short,  just  nich  a 
figure  as,  met  by  Sir  John  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  made  him  cock  the  two 
pistols  he  had  invariably  carried  about  him 
since  travelling  in  the  classical  land  of  banditti.'^ 
Despite  his  brigandish  attire,  this  is  Doctor 
Antonio,  physician  to  the  adjacent  village  of 
Bordighere.    Delicately  concealing  the  serious- 
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nes8  of  Miss  Dayeime's  injury,  both  ftam  the 
Bofferer  and  her  father,  but  enjoining  a  forty 
days'  detention  at  the  little  inn  to  which  he  had 
oondnoted  lliem,  he  excites  the  Baronet's  distrust 
and  wrath.  The  postboy's  misfortune  he  had 
previously  made  up  his  mind  to  treat  as  a  cri- 
minal offence ;  and  the  barrenness  of  the  Osteria 
in  every  comfort  of  life, — such  as  tea,  butter, 
butcher's  meat,  a  coach-house,  and  a  servant's 
room, — provokes  him  to  declare  that  "everything 
goes  wrong  in  this  cursed  country !"  Kor  was 
the  conclusion  thus  forcibly  expressed  at  variance 
with  his  established  ideas : — 

Sir  Jolin  had  few,  bat  very  decided*  noUons  aboat 
Italy  and  Italians.  Italy,  Sir  John  allowed,  was  a  fine 
oonntry,  but  acaroely  habitable :  a  fomace  in  aummer,  a 

Slader  in  winter.  Borne  was  a  place  worth  aceing,  hot 
all !  dull !  dall !  The  Italians  he  prononnced  to  be  a 
rapadoos,  shabby-looking,  oily-tongned  people,  who 
never  went  oat  withoat  a  rotary  in  one  pocket,  and  a 
■ttletto  in  the  other.  Every  second  man  met  with  in  the 
street  was  either  a  singer,  or  a  bandit^  or  a  mined  noble, 
who  lived  by  his  wits ;  a  catnloffoe  of  the  constituent 
dements  of  the  Italian  social  bo^,  enriched  of  late  by 
the  fresh  addition  of  the  bloodthirsty  Bepublican  con- 
spirator, plotting  for  ever  against  the  lawfol  sovereiffn — 
a  new  variety  of  the  species  Italian,  of  which  Sir  John 
had  heard  much  daring  his  late  stay  at  Rome,  from  a 
young  Boman  Prince^  the  nephew  of  a  cardinal,  and  who 
greatly  affected  Enfflish  society.  For,  the  better  to  study 
Italian  character,  habits,  and  manners.  Sir  John  fre- 
quented only  English  families;  had  an  English  phyn- 
dan,  English  servants,  even  an  English  cook ;  ate 
English  £nners,  drank  toi-dwini  English  wines;  and 
bought  from  English  shops — in  short.  Sir  John  had 
realised  at  Rome  a  little  London  of  his  own. 

The  young  physician, — every  bit  as  proud,  in 
his  own  way,  as  the  haughty  islander  who  had 
refused  a  peerage  in  very  contempt  of  new  cre- 
ations,— ^is  sustained  against  the  baronet's  ill- 
temper  by  the  beauty,  intelligence,  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  daughter.  She  submits,  with  charm- 
ing patience,  or  a  still  more  charming  pout,  to 
all  his  injunctions;  and  turns  upon  him  «a 
pair  of  grateM  eyes" — soft  blue  in  colour,  as 
well  as  grateful  in  expression,  it  may  be  worth 
noting  —  whenever  he  has  done  her  an  extra- 
professional  kindness.  When  he  has  hung  her 
bed  and  windows  with  drapery,  papered  up  the 
cracks  in  her  chamber-door,  and  pirated  Child's 
patent  night-lamp,  there  is  no  such  great  kind- 
ness he  can  do  as  to  sit  and  read,  or  talk  with 
her.  Conversations  on  botany,  conchology,  &c., 
are  interesting,  but  exhaustive— even  where  the 
young  lady  affects  a  degree  of  ignorance  hardly 
credible ;  though  we  quite  admit  Miss  Lucy's 
position — that  young  ladies  are  made  to  learn, 
oh,  so  much !  only  to  find  out  afterwards  that 
they  know  nothing.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
convarsation  would  always  turn  upon  the  Doctor 
himself  or  his  countrymen.  Let  us  hear,  first, 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  Jiatter. 

Early  in  their  acquaintance,  Lucy  is  compli- 
menting him  on  his  great  superiority  to  his 
neighbours : — 

••  Are  you  seriou*^^  ?"  asked  Antonio.  "  Ton  look  upon 
Italy,  then,  as  a  kingdom  of  the  bliud,  where  the  one- 


eyed  is  king.  Believs  me,  my  dear  lady,  yoa  may  i&nd 
many  far  superior  to  me,  who  both  live  comparatiTdy 
useless  and  die  unknown.**—**  You  have  no  idea,"  pur- 
sued he,  **  what  an  amount  of  intelligence,  strength,  and 
noble  aspirations  wastes  away,  for  want  of  space  and 
air,  in  this  huge  poeumatic  machine,  markftd  on  the 
map  of  Europe  as  Italv.** 

A  cloud  of  unspeakabVi  sadness  over-shadowed  his 
usually  serene  countenance.  Lucy  felt  for  him,  and  was 
silent. 

'*  Well,"  mid  Antonio,  with  a  gracefal  movemeDt  of 
the  head  to  one  side,  aa  if  shaking  off  tome  weight, 
**  will  you  go  on?  You  were  wondering  how  a  superior 
man  like  me — did  you  mean,  could  condescend  to  play 
the  guitar?** 

**  Oh,  no,  no!— could  live  in  a  small  oountiy  village 
like  this  among  rude  peaaants- '      ** 

** Eude  peasanur  repeated  the  Italian;  **  I  beg  yoor 
pardon  for  again  interrupting  you,  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
bear  the  mildest  race  on  eartn  so  grossly  misrepresented. 
Call  them  ignorant,  superstitions,  anytMng  bat  rude." 

A  little  later,  he  offers  to  procure  heradrawiag- 
master,  and  a  perscm  capable  of  reading  with  her 
Bante,  explaining  and  annotating  ex  tempore.  To 
Lucy's  expression  of  astonishment  at  these  re- 
sources of  a  community  content  to  use  ail  instoid 
of  butter,  the  Doctor  replies : — 

"  Among  all  classes  in  this  country  there  exists  a 
singular  aptitude  to  learn,  and  much  natursd  tasM;  For 
instance,  we  have  a  tolerably  good  band  of  uoaiciaB^ 
most  of  them  self-taught,  and  an  excellent  organist,  wba 
never  had  any  master  but  himself.** 

"  Wonderful r  said  Lucy;  "and  are  they  as  good  as 
they  are  clever?" 

**  To  say  the  least,  they  have  many  good  pointa,**  re- 
turned Antonio;  "they  are  sober,  independeot,  and 
warm*heartedi  there  Is  a  native  mildaea  in  their 
blood;  and  when  they  quarrel — for  where  ia  it  that  men 
are  idways  at  peace  with  one  another — ^the  qoaird 
rarely  ends  in  blows.  You  look  as  if  you  scarcely  be- 
lieved me?'* 

Lucy's  colour  rose,  for  she  felt  what  Antonio  was 
saying  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  character  abe  was 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  ascribed  to  Italians 

**  Forget  foreconceived  notions,  or  rather,**  continued 
Antonio,  "  remember  all,  and  compare  hearsay  erideoce 
with  what  comes  nnder  your  own  observation.  Facts 
are  stubborn  things,  Miss  Davenne,  and  obserration  of 
facts  will  show  you  that  amongst  us  there  ia  auuedy 
an  example  of  wives  and  daughters  bearing  the  maifo 
of  the  brutality  of  their  husbands  and  fathen;  that 
drunkenness  is  a  very  rare  thing  and  ao  is  crime;  that 
there  are  whole  provinces-^hat  of  San  Bemo  is  one — ia 
which  no  murder  has  been  committed  within  the  memory 
of  man.  Property  is  so  divided  that  the  two  extremea 
of  great  riches  and  great  poverty  are  ^moat  unknown, 
and  so,  fortunately,  are  most  of  the  evils  arising  out  of 
them.  .  .  .** 

**  You  are  describing  a  real  Arcadia,**  said  Laey. 

**  I  wish  it  were  so,**  continued  Antonio,  shaking  bis 
head;  " but  there  are  deep  shades  to  the  picture.  The 
baneful  action  of  despotism  makes  itself  felt  here  as 
everywhere  else  in  Italy.  The  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  the  population  I  am  speaking  of  are  left  by  a 
Grovemment  systematically  hostile  to  all  aorta  of  in- 
struction—the worship  of  the  dead  letter  in  lien  of  the 
spirit  that  vivifies,  in  which  they  are  nursed  and  kept 
by  their  priests— the  habit  of  dissembling  grievancea 
for  which  there  is  no  possible  redress,  and  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  resent;  all  these  deleterioas  in- 
fluences combine  to  keep  the  standard  of  morality  nther 
low.  .  .  .'* 

The  Doctor's  own  history  is  already  a  melan- 
choly example  of  the  "  baneftd  action  of  des- 
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potism.''  Bom  in  Sicilj,  and  educated  with 
some  English  relatives,  he  grew  up  in  the  hatred 
of  Neapolitan  domination  which  exploded  in 
the  insurrection  of  1837.  Cholera  was  raging 
at  the  time»  and  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  his  duties  as  a  physician.  A  Mend  and 
patient  was  arrested  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
malady  for  complicity  with  the  insurgents.  The 
Doctor's  resistance  to  this  brutality  caused  him- 
self to  be  led  off  in  handouffii.  A  superior 
officer  liberated  him  from  the  escort,  and  ad- 
Tised  his  instant  flight.  A  Genoese  vessel  took 
him  on  board, — ^but  as  he  had  no  passport,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  land.  Luckily,  one  of  his 
English  relatives  had  given  him  a  letter  to  the 
British  consul  at  Genoa, — and  through  his  inter- 
vention, the  Doctor  obtained  leave  to  stay  in 
that  town  a  week.  Cholera  was  raging  through- 
oat  the  Itiviera,  and  young  physicians  were  be- 
sought to  volunteer  their  services  to  the  Board 
of  Health.  Antonio  did  so,  and  was  very  well 
received ;  but,  being  aforeigner — so  Piedmontese 
ooiosider  a  Sicilian ! — ^his  services  could  not  be 
accepted,  unless,  through  a  petition  to  the  King, 
he  obtained  exemption.  With  great  reluc- 
tance, he  consented  to  petition, — and  was  ap- 
pointed to  San  Bemo.  He  worked  so  well  and 
auocessfiilly,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  parish 
doctor  of  Boidighere,  the  littie  municipality 
offered  him  the  appointment.  But  agam  the 
law  intervened ; — and  it  was  only  by  sending  a 
deputation  to  Turin,  backed  by  a  letter  from  the 
commandant,  that  the  good  people  of  Bordighere 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  foreign  doctor. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  advised  by  the  head 
professor  to  compete  for  a  chair  of  anatomy  at 
the  University  of  Turin  ;  but,  as  another  peti- 
tion would  have  been  necessary,  he  thanked  his 
fiiend  and  declined. 

'*  That  was  too  bad/'  said  Lucy,  in  a  tone  of  reproof. 

*'  You  say  so  becaaae  you  don't  know  what  petitioning 
means  in  this  country,"  replied  Antonio.  "  One  is 
compelled  to  use  an  express  formulary,  a  most  abject 
one,  and  of  which  the  language  is  less  that  of  man  to 
man  than  of  a  slave  to  his  driver.  The  verj  name  of 
the  thing,  a  supplication  (tupplicaj^  is  sickenmg  to  me. 
No,  not  to  save  my  life  shall  I  ever  write  another 
petition." 

The  distress  of  her  Italian  countrywoman — 
8i)eranza,  the  daughter  of  their  hostess — ac- 
quaints the  sympathetic  Lucy  with  another 
phase  of  Sardinian  society.  Speranza's  lover, 
Jean  Battista,  has  been  claimed  by  the  com- 
mandant as  a  conscript,  after  having  been  ex- 
empt at  tiie  drawing  of  lots,  and  has  been  ac- 
tually marched  off  to  prison.  The  misfortune 
is  attributed  to  an  incident  common  enough  in 
Oriental  stories, — Jean  had  refused  the  bashaw 
a  very  fine  fish  at  half  its  worth ;  and  that  on 
the  day  of  a  dinner  to  the  Governor  of  Nice, 
Bather  than  comply  with  the  mean  demand, 
Battista  returned  his  John  Dory  to  the  sea;  and 
the  bashaw,  of  course,  swore  to  be  avenged. 
When  the  story  is  repeated  to  Antonio,  he  shows 
reason  for  thinking  tiiat  the  claim  was  just,  but 


that  the  commandant  had  enforced  it  with  a 
cruelty  prompted  by  malice.  Our  sweet  Eng- 
lish Lucy  suggests  that  if  his  conduct  were 
made  public,  and  the  town  were  to  petition,  he 
would  be  removed : — 

**  You  forget  that  we  are  in  Italy,"  said  Antonio,  with 
a  sad  smile.  "  Such  conduct  is  public  The  com- 
mandants, my  dear  Miss  Davenne,  are  but  the  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Government,  and,  as  such,  supported 
and  backed  by  it  to  the  utmost.  What  do  you  imagine 
would  be  the  result  of  such  a  petition  as  you  suggest? 
Why,  ic  would  be  sent  back  to  the  commandant  him- 
self, und  then  the  petitioners  might  look  to  themselyes." 

'*  Why,  what  could  he  do  to  them?**  asked  Lucy. 

*'  Ask,  rather,  what  he  could  not  do.  He  could  do 
anything  he  chose.  We  are  all  at  his  mercy.  He  can 
arbitrarily  summon  any  one  to  his  presence,  load  him 
with  abuse,  consign  him  to  prison,  or  march  him  away 
to  a  fortress,  without  trial,  or  legal  form  of  any  kind; 
he  can  order  the  shop  of  our  tradesman  to  be  closed, 
the  licence  of  another  to  be  withdrawn;  he  can,  by 
sending  two  lines  to  Turin,  have  me  dismissed  from  the 
appointment  I  hold,  and  expelled  from  the  kingdom;  ho 
can  stick  a  hat  on  a  pole,  and,  Qesler-like,  command 
every  one  that  passes  to  bow  to  iL  If  he  does  not  do 
that,  it  is  not  that  he  lacks  the  power,  but  that  the  idea 
does  not  come  into  his  head." 

It  has  been  noted  that  Doctor  Antonio  wears  a 
beard.  This,  however,  is  by  special  toleration. 
'*  One  of  the  strictest  duties,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  sports,  of  commandants  is  to 
suffer  no  chin  to  be  unshorn."  The  doctor's 
escaped  the  razor  only  because  the  commandant 
fancied  that  to  the  phial  of  camphorated  vinegar 
given  him  by  the  doctor  he  owed  his  escape 
from  cholera,  and  that  the  charm  might  lose  its 
virtue  if  the  donor  were  driven  to  shave  or  flee. 

When  Lucy  petitions  her  father  for  money  to 
buy  off  Battist^  she  gets  lectured,  in  the  true 
British  Baronet  style,  on  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  "  a  people  in  possession  of  a  good 
municipal  system,  such  as  I  see  here,"  have  any- 
one to  blame  but  themselves,  "if  such  occasional 
grievances  as  all  communities  are  liable  to,  are 
not  redressed  in  good  time."  Lucy  gets  the 
money,  nevertheless;  and  Antonio  finds  anoppor- 
tunity  of  correcting  the  Baronet's  notion  of  the 
obese  and  oily  dignitaries  who  had  waited  on 
him  as  mayor  and  council  of  Bordighere.  They 
are  talking  of  the  childish  occupations  and 
interests  on  which  a  people  denied  all  political 
faculties,  are  obliged  to  fall  back : — 

**  Ah,"  interrupted  Sir  John,  knowinglj;  **  an  absolute 
government  cannot  help  much  of  what  you  complain  of. 
Doctor  Antonio;  change  one  thing,  and  all  the  rest 
tumble  about  your  ears.  But  afii-r  all,  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  different  parishes  do  not  elect  their  own 
town  councillors,  out  of  whose  nnmber,  I  suppose,  the 
mayor  is  chosen?" 

"Elect  their  own  town  councillors f  cried  Antonio; 
''not  even  in  a  dream.  A  mad  dog  has  no  greater 
horror  of  water  than  our  ruling  powers  of  the  elective 
principle.  Municipal  institutions  are  a  dead  letter  here 
—a  body  without  a  soul,  a  mere  mockery.  Do  you  wish 
to  know  who  chooses  the  mayor  and  town  councillors? 
The  late  mayor  (necessarily  a  creature  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  he  would  not  have  been  mayor),  the  cur6,  and 
the  officer  of  the  carabineers,  these  three  make  out  a 
list— which  is  placed  before  the  commandant  for  approval 
and  revision.    The  commandant  sends  it, — duly  revised 
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«nd  ApynroTcd,  to  the  intendftBta  (tlie  ebief  chrQ  magii- 
true  of  the  pro^nce),  wbo,  in  his  tnrn«  forwards  it  to 
Tarin,  where  it  receives  the  official  conflrmatioo.  An 
to  your  observation,**  continued  Antonio,  taming  to  Sir 
John,  '*  that  all  I  complain  of  is  the  unaToidable  conse- 
quence of  an  ahsolnte  government,  I  can  only  ask,  if  an  j 
particular  form  of  government  works  badly,  why  should 
It  find  defbnders  and  upholderi  among  those  who  would 
MS  submit  to  it  in  their  own  country?** 

That  oH^t  to  have  settled  the  matter  with 
Sir  John.  But  there  is  a  better  way  to  con- 
inotion  than  even  the  argtmentum  ad  homnem, 
TM  may  silenoe,  !iut  an  appeal  to  sympathy 
■uiy  win.  The  doetor  to(^  his  friends  to  visit 
an  elderly  Genoese  lady — the  Stgn<Nra  Eleonora ; 
who  might  have  been  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi-— 
who  may  have  been  the  mother  of  Mazzini. 
Her  BOBS  are  in  eule, — and  the  tahle-talk  is  of 
their  letters.  A  Indierons  pciiee  mistake  proved 
to  her  thtft  those  sacred  missives  had  been  regu- 
larly opened  and  examined  at  Turin, — whence 
"had  come  the  order  to  search  the  signora's  house 
tfor  a  French  marshal  named  in  one  of  the 
Setters ;  the  ^  French  Marshal"  being  no  more 
€han  tiie  nickname  of  an  old  playmate.  The 
«eflbct  of  the  story,  and  the  author's  isamni«ntary, 
we  must  not  omit : — 

Sir  John  had  heard  <befbra  of  permaiieBt<eoart«-mar* 
tial  for  trying,  shooting,  or  hanging  Italian  ^patriots  by 
the  seoi«»  of  thousands  languishing  in  priso*,  or  wandei^ 
aag  homeless  through  tba  world ;  yet  none  &[  these  col- 
iective  mtsfoitanes  had  awakened  his  sympathies  or 
aroused  his  indignation  half  so  much  a<i  this  littk  anecdote. 
There  was  something  so  puerile,  so  mean,  in  such  sur- 
veillance, he  said.  Uus  a  homosopathio  dose  of  medi- 
•eine  has  sometimes  been  known  to  act  posiorfully  on 
*oonstitutioDS  which  had  resisted  allopathic  doses  ten 
•thonsaiid  times  as  strong.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the 
isight  of  the  ^nile-I(X)king  person  to  whom  such  indig- 
nities had  been  oflvred,  had  roused  all  the  man  in  Sir 
•Johri*s  bteast.  We  suppose  that  he  knew  nothing  at 
•that  time  Cl^MO)  Of  a  certain  English  statute  Which 
•made  lit  legal  in  certaia  circumstances,  and  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  to  break  the  seal  of  private  letters,  and 
pry  into  their  contente,  even  in  his  constitiitional  and 
me  'Country^  ten  Co  one  but  that,  when  he  did  become 
aware  of  such  a  provision,  though  loathing  the  very 
•uame  of  vefom,  he  wished  for  a  reform  in  that  respect, 
«nd  did  his  best  lo  briag  one  about. 

la  «iie  of  tike  boating  excursions  which  Miss 
Bavenae's  partial  reoovery  permitted  to  the 
English  &inily  and  their  doctor,  the  latter 
related  at  length  the  story  of  Sicilian  independ- 
ence, subjugation,  and  struggle.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  ^e  intelligence  of  Sir  John«  as  com- 
pwed  with  that  of  his  countrymen  of  all  classes, 
to  represent  him  as  hearing  with  snrpiiae  of  the 
Sicilian's  hereditary  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
freedom,  and  of  their  continued  indi£Perence  to 
those  republican  theories  which  have  been  em- 
hraced  by  the  bulk  of  Italian  LiberaU,  either 
from  preference  or  compulsion — either  from  san- 
guine  hope  in  man,  or  a  reasonable  despair  of 
kings — either  as  the  only  logical  or  the  only 
possible  alternative  of  despotism.  How  many 
of  our  English  reading  public  must  not  honestly 
confess  never  to  have  heard,  or  not  to  have  re- 
membered, that  that  little  island  which  bears  so 
great  a  name  in  ancient  story,  but  is  now  only 


the  last  syUable  of  a  *<  geogrsphioal  ezpresiion," 
— the  Gibraltar  and  the  granary  of  tte  Gfeek 
and  Boman  empires,  now  the  ibotstool  and 
wash-pot  of  a  Neapolitan  tyrant^^-was  in  tiie 
eleventh  century  nued  hyits  own  gaiiiiwnsBty 
and  an  elective  monazchy — ^thni  the  ftnow 
tragedy  of  the  Sioilian  vespers  was  a  ntribfutive 
vindication  of  traditional  independenoe— ^aithe 
power  of  Charles  the  Fifth  £uled  to  hieak  down 
the  national  ifflanmities— that  the  tteaty  of 
Utrecht  guaranteed  Iheir  obeervanee,  while 
transferring  the  crown  to  the  House  <^  Bawy 
—that  the  island  was  of  its  free  will  ne-«nitod 
with  the  Bourbon  family  of  atatoa  fWt  the 
joint  Kings  of  Sicily  and  Naples  aeknowkd^ed 
the  autocracy  of  the  former  by  the  vevy  s^ 
of  their  sovereignty — ^that  to  mark  thdr  al)hor^ 
rence  of  a  fbreign  domination,  even  in  the  name 
of  universal  liberty,  the  isLandeis  reoeived  tin 
Royal  fiunily  when  it  ahandoDed  Naples  to  tibe 
French — that  the  diabolical  treachery  and 
cruelty  with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  Aualarian 
wife  repaid  this  devotion,,  indnoed  no  men  ex- 
travagant demand  than  the  guarantee  t^  their 
Sicilian  constitution,  on  the  flidl  of  Mimt»  by 
the  British  Government — and  tiiat  notwith- 
standing the  explicit  assuranoea  of  Biitiah  ]tfo- 
tection,  they  were  saerifioed  to  tiie  deteatmiaatifa 
of  keeping  in  with  Anstiie.  At  this  point  ef 
the  narrative,  many  an  Englishman,  like  Sir 
John  Davenne,  will  make  a  gesture  of  indignant 
incredulity.  On  all  such,  the  reply  of.  the 
Italian  narrator  must  force  the  sileim  of  a 
shameftil  conviction : — 

**  I  am  only  repeating  historical  facts.  Sir  John.  Hie 
fault  of  what  happened,  perhaps,  lies  less  with  mdiTi- 
duals  than  with  the  cireunislanocs  of  the  time.  Fteea 
was  the  great  desidetatum  of  Emopt,  and  to  that  desise 
Sicily  was  sacrificed.  )When  I  say  MoerifiMd^  I  mm  ouly 
echoing  opinions  publicly  held  and  expressed,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  British  Parliament,  by  distiBgubbed 
fellow-countrymen  of  your  own.  Lord  Williain  Ben* 
tinck,  than  whom  no  better  authorityovthe  mbjeei^  sai< 
in  June  18»1,— *  What  I  oomplain  of  is,  thas  iibarty  was 
not  ffi?ett  to  a  people  to  whom  it-  was  pctMsisadL  la 
fact,  I  look  on  onr  national  honour  as  pled^^  to  see  the 
promise  fnlfllied.  As  to  the  instmctioiis  seat  from 
England,  I  must  own  that,  had  I  ftumed  theati  nqrael^ 
even  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the  Skiliaos  wonkl  kaiuo 
suggested  nothing  better.  But  what  has  beoe  dose  ta 
enforce  these  instructions?  Nothing.  Beoeived  with 
hope  and  joy  by  the  Sicilians,  by  what  were  they  fol- 
lowed? ^  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoais.  Thb  Act 
of  Union  Was  not  a  me»e  violation,  it  was  tho  euaipliisi 
oferthrow  of  the  Sicilian  CoBstitutioii.  It  aniMhiltad 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  made  Sicilr  «  pKpviaca  ot 
NapL^'  I  cannot  vooch  for  these  heing  I/nru  William's 
exact  words,  as  I  quote  from  memory,"  continued  the 
Doctor,  **  hot  I  am  posttiTU  as  to^  their  neaning.  8ir 
James  Macintosh  was  another  who  look  a  simikr  wiaw 
of  the  subjeot." 

An  English  statesman  testifies  that  hiseoQaby 
has  dishonoured  itself  by  unfaithftilnesa  to  its 
engagements  with  another  people, — and  that 
testimony  is  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  eoe 
of  that  people  for  twenty  years!  If  it  be 
natural  to  hate  those  whom  we  have  wronged, 
and  to  avoid  those  who  are  privy  to  our  iliaaBe, 
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howflluraldireBhiintheiueofaSioiUan!  Sat 
abfl !  there  are  other  and  later  recollections  in 
the  Sicilian  mind,  almost  eqtially  to  our  dis- 
honour, — as  we  shall  see  ere  we  get  through  the 
iUad  that  ll»llowa  thia  idyll.  The  latter  is  well 
nigh  at  an  end,  Lucy  has  a  "  big  brother"— a 
heavy  dngoea — ^who  comes  to  Italy  in  company 
with  a  Imther  Englishman,  cm  the  ominous 
enaad  of  av^iging  the  dishonour  sustaised  by 
his  sieter^s  marriage  with  an  Italian  tutor. 
Piatola  at  twelve  paces  are  to  equalise  for  a 
moment  the  brotlWrs-in-laWi-^-not  less  hope^ 
leealy  disparted  before  than  after;  so  deep  is  the 
diasm  n^ch  a  godless  eenventionalism  opens  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Into  that  chasm  poor 
Lacy  is  hurled,  without  pity,  and  without  a  cry. 
Her  brother^B  first  recognition  of  Antonio  is  a 
ooBtemptuouB  oath — the  first  and  last  words  he 
q>eakate  herd  him,  an  anathema  upon  their 
love  :— 

**  Do  yoa  know,  Lucy*  I  am  <|uite  la  love  with  that 
Doctor  oifyoartP'* 

**  Are  fon/'  said  Liicj»  looking  op  at  him  with  inch 
bsaniag  «y«ak 

"  I  haiie  addom  aaaa  a  more  eomnanding  ignre  than. 
be  i%  and  he  is  y^iy  feaUamapUk«»  certainly.  I  with  he 
were  an  Engliih  Duke." 

**  Why  f**  said  Lacy.  "  I  aasure  yon  he  ii  quite  con- 
tented with  hb  lot." 

**  Utiaiib  if  he  wero,  yovng  kdy,  yon  wtmld  make  a 
haadaome  eanfUeJ*  Lnqr  graw  loartot.  **▲•  it  ia," 
porsoed  Aabrey,  aIowly»  in  a  clear,  cmd,  stem  voice — 
**  as  it  ii,  I  would  rather  see  yoa  dead  and  bnried  than 
married  to  that  man.*' 

There  is  more  in  this  than  the  picture  <^  our 
domestic  Moloch — ^it  is  that  also  of  our  political 
OEurse.  We  barter  morality  and  happiness, — the 
grace  and  joy  of  womanhood, — the  strength  and 
love  of  manly  heartSy-^the  hopes  that  make  the 
one  sex  honitiM  and  the  other  great — ^we 
barter  all  these  in  a  slave-market  more  infamous 
than  that  in  which  the  pasha  buys  his  Circas- 
sian, against  the  ill-got  wealth  that  regilds  the 
tandshed  coionet,  or  the  bastard  pedigree  that 
gives  an  escutcheon  to  the  grub; — ^but  that  is 
not  the  worst.  The  men  who  sell  their  daugh- 
ters and  sisters  are  the  men  who  rule  in  our 
aenate,  pervert  our  foreign  pdicy,  blast  our 
natioDal  r^ulation.  Wi^  a  more  intense  satire 
than  ever  inspired  the  painter  of  Vanity  Fair," 
Auhrey  is  miade  to  conclude  the  chapter  as  a 
baronet  more  wealthy  by  marriage  than  by  in* 
beritanee^ — ''  one  of  Uiemost  respected  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  seldom 
apeaks  but  on  what  has  become  his  speciality, 
religions  and  philanthropic  subjects," — and  a 
2aaloua  leader  of  the  Peace  party.  What  can 
England  do  for  the  finest  and  most  unfortunate 
races  of  Europe,  since  the  aristocracy  by  whom 
alone  she  has  any  political  life  or  motion,  look 
npon  the  natural  nobility  of  those  races  as  b^- 
garlv  adventurers,  and  would  count  the  marriage 
of  their  poorest  maiden  with  another  Tasso  a 
just  cause  of  vendetta? 

It  was  not  without  warrant  that  Lucy  had 


accused  ''that  dandy  despot — ^he — ^that  jewelled 
mass  of  millinery,  that  oiled  and  curled  Assyrian 
Bull,  smelling  of  musk  and  insolence,  her  bro- 
ther"— ^not  without  warrant  had  she  answered 
for  Antonio's  contentment  with  his  lot  In  a 
conversation  of  unusual  fervour  and  ezplicitness^ 
he  had  confessed  to  her  the  secret  at  once  of  his 
weakness  and  ambition — ^that  glorious  Oaith  and 
hope  which  armed  him  against  even  the  soft 
artillery  of  her  eyes,  when  directed  against  the 
purpose  of  his  life.  She  had  suggested  his  re- 
moval to  London, -for  the  bettering  of  his  for- 
tune,— and  he  had  answered  like  a  philosopher 
rather  than  a  lover.  The  syren  tried  another 
strain — 

"  Be  it  all- as  you  say."  resumed  Lncy,  "  yet  yoa  must* 
at  all  events^  admit  thiat  in  London  your  abilities  and 
knowledge  would  be  better  appreciated  than  here;  and 
there  must  be  satisfaction  in  being  properly  valued.  I 
suppose  you  are  not  insennble  to  fame  P" 

"Fame!"  echoed  Antonio,  smiling j  "have  yoa  Ibr* 
gotten  Dante's  definition  of  fame  ?  '  Now  4  U  romor 
numdan  attro  eke  iw  fiah — D»  venio  eh'or  va  qmudi  «d 
or  va  qmncL'  **• 

''It  sounds  so  sad  and  nnnatural,**  said  Lucy,  "to 
bear  one  so  young  talk  as  if  he  had  not  one  spark  of 
ambition  left." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  retorted  the  Doeior,  <|Qkkly  ; 
"  I  have  an  ambition,  and  a  great  one,  that  of  serving  my 
country,  and  doing  my  best  in  her  cause." 

"  What  chance  is  there  of  your  doing  that  cause  mora 
good  here,  situated  as  yon  are,  than  in  London  f" 

"Very  little,  certainly;  however,  should  any  move- 
ment take  place  in  Sicily,  or  in  any  other  part  of  thia 
peninsula,  aa  sooner  or  later  must  be  the  ease,  think  how 
much  more  speedily  and  easily  T  could  join  it  fhwn  here 
than  from  London.'* 

"  Ton  are  fondly  devoted  to  your  country,"  sud  Lucy. 

*  Who  is  not  ?"  replied  Antonio. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  the  cause  yon  are  engaged  in  is 
the  rightful  cause?" 

"As  sure  aa  I  am  that  there  is  a  Ood  In  heaven," 
answered  Antonio,  solemnly ;  "  what  makes  you  ask  P" 

"  You  must  make  allowance  for—  for  my  prgudices,  I 
suppose,"  sud  Lucy.  "  I  have  heard  so  many  strtctorca 
passed  on  Italian  character,  not  only  by  papa,  but  bv 
many  other  of  my  countrymen, — I  have  hwd  so  much 
said  against  the  Liberal  party  in  Italy,  particuhurly  while 
we  were  at  Rome,  that" Lucy  heutated. 

— **  That  you  are  rather  inclined  to  think  they  must 
he  in  the  wrong,"  said  Antonio,  flnishing  the  aentenoa- 
fbr  her.  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  nor  do  I  wnndnt  aa 
the  opinions  yon  have  heard  expressed  by  Bnglishasnn 
on  these  snljecta.  The  svmpathiea  of  the  stroos^  aoA 
the  powerful  are  seldom  with  the  weak  and  the  opyraasedw 
Do  yon  reooUeci  how  ingenious  Job's  friends  were  ia 
proving  that  it  was  his  fault  if  he  lay  covered  with  sores 
on  the  donghillP  8uch  is  the  common  teadency  of 
human  aelfidineas  in  preseaoo  of  snfteing,  \m  aider  to 
dispense  with  compassion  and  ■asistasice.  That  ooa 
national  character  may  be  open  to  otjeotions^  (pray  show 
me  the  people  whose  character  is  not,)  that  basybadiesw 
nay,  evil,  self-seeking  spirits  may  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  national  party— where  are  they  Bot^-— I  can 
readily  admit.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  hold  ont  my  eovn- 
try  aa  a  pattern  of  perftdion.  Italians  are  men  lika 
other  men,  with  their  share  of  man's  greatnesa  and  man'a 
weakness.  Look  through  the  world,  study  the  hiatory 
of  mankind,  and  what  is  the  lesson  they  kcaeh  N-cne  of 


\: 


I  •"....    the  I 

Of  worldly  fame  is  hot  a  bUst  of  wind* 
t'That  blows  i^om  divers  points."— (^qr. 
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nc'proad  forbeanmoe  and  indalgenoe.  Bot,"  proceeded 
he  with  growing  animation,  "  believe  me,  Min  Davenne, 
when  I  say,  what  I  am  ready  to  proclaim  aloud,  and  to 
seal  with  my  blood  if  necessary,  that  Italy  is  a  noble, 
ranch  trampled  on,  mneh  wronged  country,  and  her 
cause  one  as  holy  as  truth  and  justice  can  make  a  cause. 
Excuse  my  warmth,"  continued  Antonio^  relapnng  into 
his  usual  sedate  manner  ;'*  but  if  you  knew  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  self-devotion  and  sacrifice  spent  in 
behalf  of  this  ill-fated  land,  with  no  better  meed  fh)m 
the  world  than  sneering  indifference,  you  would,  I  am 
sore,  sympathise  with  my  feelings." 

Lucy  confessed  that  she  did  "  sympathiBe." 
She  knew  not,  till  her  brother  bore  her  off  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  a  farewell  word  or  look, 
how  much  more  than  sympathy  she  had  given 
to  the  patriot.  And  he — why,  he  suffered  as 
only  strong  men  suffer ;  he  wept  when  none  hut 
God  could  see;  and  he  vowed,  in  that  awful 
presence,  Italy  alone  should  he  his  bride. 

Eight  years  later,  Lucy — the  widowed,  child- 
less Lady  Cleverton — ^returned  to  Italy,  and 
found  it  radiant  with  the  unwonted  beauty  of 
national  life  and  liherty.  The  Osteria  she  found 
a  deserted  ruin.  Battista  and  his  wife  had 
prospered  and  removed.  Them  she  discovered ; 
hut  of  the  Doctor  it  was  only  known  that  he 
had  returned  to  Sicily,  and  taken  part  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  there :  had  heen  slightly 
wounded,  a  letter  to  the  Signora  Eleonora  said. 
Lucy  hastened  to  l^aples,  intending  to  cross  over 
to  Palermo ;  but  civil  war  had  succeeded  to  revo- 
lution, and  there  were  no  means  of  conveyance, 
till  the  expected  arrival  of  Lord  Minto,  on  a 
mission  of  pacification.  To  her  English  con- 
nexions at  Naples  she  accounted  for  her  eager- 
ness by  the  extremity  of  her  suffering  from 
ill-health,  and  the  former  services  of  her  Italian 
physician.  A  young  attach^,  assiduous  in  his 
endeavours  to  amuse,  took  her  one  night  to 
Court — when  "  all  the  veterans  of  carbonarism, 
and  all  the  celebrities  of  the  Progress  party," 
were  expected,  in  their  new  characters  of  minis- 
ters to  a  constitutional  King  of  Naples.  How 
His  Majesty  looked  and  acted  is  of  especial  inte- 
rest just  now : — 

When  Lady  Cleverton  joined  the  Royal  drde,  she 
found  every  one  and  everything  looking  much  as  they 
generally  look  on  such  distinguished  occasions;  it  was 
even  impossible  to  tell  that  there  was  any  want  of  bla- 
aoury  in  the  assembly.  Perhaps,  owing  to  the  new 
alements  introduced,  there  was  more  animation,  certainly 
less  dulness,  than  usual.  If  there  were  any  deviations 
from  court  etiquette  the  example  was  set  by  the  King 
himself  who  went  from  group  to  group,  shiddng  hands 
and  speaking  courteously  to  everybody,  acting  the 
citiien  king  to  the  life.  He  was  simply  dressed  in  black, 
and  but  for  the  grand  cross  of  San  Qennaro^  the  ribbon 
of  which  he  wore  soldier-wise,  and  the  deference  shown 
him,  might  have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  guests,  and 
not  one  of  the  best-looking  either.  Tall,  long-legged, 
small-headed,  grey-haired,  and  short-sighted,  with  little 
of  the  prepoasesstng  or  commanding  about  him,  save 
what  he  owed  to  his  erect  carriage  and  deliberate  gait» — 
Ferdinand  the  Second  had  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
elderly  cavalry  officer  on  half-pay  than  of  a  king  eight- 
and-thirty  years  of  age. 

Carlo  Poerio,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 


was  pointed  out  to  Lucy,  and  fixed  her  atten- 
tion ;  for  **  his  was  the  vast,  powerfdl  forehead 
which  she  had  so  admired  in  Doctor  Antonio, 
his  the  clear,  unsparkling,  hazel  eye,  and  thin, 
firmly-set  lip,  which  bore  evidence  to  aa  nnooa- 
querable  will."  Professor  Settembrini — "  a  thin, 
&ir-haired,  meditative-looking,  young  man," — 
andPironti, "  a  tall,  old  feUow,  in  gold  apectades," 
— were  also  indicated  to  her.  But  her  own  eye 
detected  a  presence  that  brought  the  blood  to  her 
cheek  and  almost  made  her  swoon  where  ^ 
stood.  Antonio  himself— in  all  but  his  long 
beard,  succeeded  by  a  thick  moustache  is  the  same 
as  eight  years  before,— and  she,  if  not  as  beau- 
tiful, soon  feels  that  she  is  no  less  beloved  than 
then.  There  is  no  going  to  Palermo  now.  An- 
tonio has  come  to  Naples,  at  the  risk  of  his  re- 
putation, to  try  if  he  cannot  accommodate  ^ 
unhappy  dissension.  He  prescribes  for  her  as  of 
old,  and  relates  all  that  he  has  done,  with  the 
help  of  a  small  independence  bequeaUied  by  his 
mother,  to  combine  the  elements  of  Italian  rege- 
neration; and  how  the  train  was  fired  at 
Palermo  in  January  of  this  year.  The  inter- 
vention of  Lord  Minto,  so  far  inm  promoting  its 
professed  object — ^the  recognition  by  Ka]dee  of 
the  Sicilian  government  already  recognised  by 
England  and  France, — ^gave  tiie  King  all  he 
wanted ;  in  Lord  Minto's  own  words,  *'  time  to 
prepare  for  hostility,  or  to  secure  foreign  aid." 
The  Neapolitan  revolution,  with  the  aceesnon  to 
power  of  Poerio  and  Salicetti,  promised  a 
speedy  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  A  scheme 
satisfactory  in  all  points,  but  one,  was 
actually  adopted  at  a  cabinet  council,  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  Minto.  On  the  lei  of 
March,  that  ambassador.'extraordinary  wrote  to 
Lord  Palmerston  in  explicit  approval  of  the 
Sicilian  determination  never  more  to  admit  a 
Neapolitan  garrison.  The  occupation  of  their 
fortresses  exclusively  by  the  national  forces  was 
the  complement  and  safeguard  of  all  their  other 
immimities.  No  demand  could  have  been  moie 
natural,  or  better  justified  by  experience — and, 
as  Lord  Minto  confessed,  ''there  was  nothing  in 
the  character  or  conduct  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment " — the  absolutist  Neapolitan  government — 
to  induce  them  to  waive  the  demand.  Never- 
theless, this  point  was  altogether  omitted  by 
Lord  Minto  fix)m  the  settlement  which  he  offered 
the  Sicilians  for  acceptance.  They  of  course 
rejected  it, — ^not  only  as  in  this  particular 
yitally  defective,  but  also  as  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  guaranteed  by  England 
herself  in  1812.  The  King  retorted  upon 
them  the  hypocritical  charge  of  endangering 
the  common  Italian  cause;  the  insurrection  in 
Lombardy  having  by  this  time  called  all  the 
Peninsula  to  arms  against  Austria.  Hence 
Antonio's  presence  at  the  court, — and  the  neces- 
sity of  his  remaining  there,  until  thedespatch  of  a 
Neapolitan  auxiliary  to  the  national  army  Tir- 
tuaUy  terminated  the  struggle  with  Sicily. 
There  was  no  longer  necessity  for  hia  stay, — 
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save  the  imaginarj  one  of  afctending  to  hk  Eng- 
gUflh  patient ;  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  pre- 
tended she  could  live  only  in  the  aivef  Palermo. 
He  lingered  on  till  May  the  15th — the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  assembling  of  the  Chambers.  A 
xnisunderstanding  as  to  the  terms  of  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  the  Deputies  had  caused  much  ex* 
citement  the  previous  day.  The  misunder- 
standing had  been  cleared  up,  but  the  excite- 
mei^t  continued  through  the  night.  As  Antonio 
walked  to  his  patient's  lodgings  in  the  morning, 
agitated  groups  filled  the  streets^  and  mysterious 
whispers  circulated.  StiU  he  apprehended  no 
evil,  and  fell  to  talking  with  Lucy  of  old  times. 
It  was  a  theme  fruitful  of  emotion.  That  very 
day  eight  years,  he  had  raised  her,  on  his  strong 
and  tender  arm,  from  the  couch  on  which  he  had 
laid  her,  perhaps  crippled  for  life.  All  this 
time  they  had  kept  from  each  other  a  common 
secret  Now  it  is  told,  and  Antonio  "  took  the 
small  white  hsnd  that  was  hanging  over  the  arm 
of  her  chair, — took  it  in  his,  and  dowly  and  de- 
liberately raised  it  to  his  lips."  The  supreme 
crisis  of  their  lives  has  come.  They  know  now 
that  they  love,  and  there  is  none  to  forbid, — 
but  at  the  same  moment  comes  an  unexpected, 
infinite  alternative.  Will  they  live  for  each 
other,  or  die  for  Italy  ? — 

The  sharp,  distinct  report  of  a  volley  of  miuketry,  rent 
the  stiU  iur,  and  made  every  window  and  door  rattle. 

Antonio  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  as  pale  as*  if 
every  one  of  the  bullets  fired  had  gone  through  has 
heart. 

"  What  can  that  be  ?"  asked  Lncy,  in  mortal  alarm. 

*'  Nothing  of  oonseqaenoe,"  said  Antonio,  with  a  mighty 
effort  to  look  nnooncerned.  "Probably  only  some  go- 
vernment powder  expended  in  salnting  the  opening  of 
Flarliament.    By  the  bye,  I  mnst  not  be  too  late." 

As  he  took  his  hat  another  discharge  was  heard,  almost 
instantly  followed  by  a  brisk  running  fire. 

"Th^e  is  fighting  going  on,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  cried 
Lucy,  terrified,  and  shakii^  all  over.  "  Do  not  go,  for 
mercy's  sake!  What  is  the  use  of  your  going?  What 
can  one  man  do,  and  alone  P" 

<*  Satisfy  his  own  conscience  that  he  has  done  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  civil  war/'  replied  Antonio,  with 
tranquil  determination.    "  Let  me  go,  I  bneech  yon." 

'*  You  shaU  not,"  cried  Lucy,  now  quite  beside  herself 
with  terror,  and  interposing  her  slight  form  between  him 
and  the  door.    Antonio  looked  at  her. 

"  I  mutt  go,"  he  said.  It  was  as  if  Fate  had  spoken. 
Lucy  felt  at  once  unequal  to  struggle  with  that  iron  will. 
She  joined  her  hands  like  a  child  about  to  pray,  looked 
up  in  his  face,  and  said,  "  0  Antonio !"  There  was  a 
world  of  things  in  this  rimple  appeaL 

The  Italian  drew  her  to  him,  pressed  her  closely  to  his 
bosom.  "  Lucy,"  said  he,  solemly,  "  this  is  no  moment 
for  many  words."  (The  firmg  never  slackened  while  he 
spoke.)  **Lucy,  I  love  you — I  have  loved  you  dearly  all 
these  long  eight  years — I  shall  love  you  to  my  grave. 
But  my  country  has  claims  on  me  prior  to  yours.  These 
claims  X  vowed  more  solemnly  than  ever  to  respect  on  that 
day,  when  prqndice,  armed  with  a  pedigree,  stood  between 
you  and  me.  On  that  day,  I  pledged  myself  anew  to 
my  country.  Let  me  redeem  that  pledge — ^let  me  do 
mj  duty— -help  me  to  do  it,  Lucy!  Lucy,  my  noble 
fnend,  help  me  to  be  worthy  of  you  and  myself.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  holy,  let  me  depart  without  a  painful 

*     Rior 

i  heroic  spirit  that  dictated  his  lelMmiiiolattoo,  in 


the  sweetest  moment  of  his  lif(^  shone  oat  in  his  &oe  and 
thrilled  in  his  voice.  He  stood  transfigured  to  more  than 
man  in  Lucy's  eyes.  Her  more  feeble  nature  raised  itself, 
in  this  supreme  instant,  to  a  height  at  which  every  sacri* 
fioe  of  self  is  possible. 

"Noble  heart!"  she  said,  with  a  borst  of  enthnsiasm, 
"  Go !  and  God  be  with  you  and  preserve  you.  I  will 
try  to  be  worthy  of  you  /'  and  she  loosened  her  hold  of 
him. 

"  And  God  bless  you  for  these  words !"  cried  Antonio, 
almost  unmanned,  dasping  her  hands  and  holding  them 
to  his  heart.  '*  God  bless  you ! — ^yonr  love  shall  be  my 
buckler !"  So  saying,  he  laid  her  on  a  sofa,  and  whis- 
pered, "  You  shall  soon  see  me  again,  or  hear  from  me." 
He  stood  for  a  second  to  look  on  the  now  d^jeoted  pro- 
strate form  before  him,  passed  his  hand  over  ms  eyes,  and 
went  without  another  word. 

The  counter-revolution  had  commenced.  An 
awful  misunderstanding,  or  still  more  awful 
intrigue,  had  brought  the  Executive  and  the 
people  into  collision.  The  Xing  had  surrounded 
himself  with  soldiers,  on  the  inauguration  day  of 
his  parliament — ^his  subjects  raised  barricades  in 
defence  of  the  menaced  representatives.  Antonio 
ran  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  he  heard  firing 
— ^stooped  to  pick  up  a  musket,  drop^  by  one 
of  a  party  of  youths  behind  a  barricade — and 
dropped  the  musket  that  he  might  aid  its 
wounded  owner.  While  in  the  act  of  dressing 
the  wound,  a  bayonet  thrust  laid  him  on  the 
ground.  The  barricade  had  been  carried 
by  the  troops,  and  every  one  of  its  defenders  was 
dead  or  a  prisoner.  jGitonio  escaped  the  latter 
fate  by  feigning  the  former — but  finding  they 
were  oboMt  to  bury  him,  preferred  the  prison,  if 
only  for  Lucy's  sake.  She,  distracted,  agonised, 
could  learn  nothing  of  him  for  weeks,  despite 
her  influence  with  the  Embassies.  If  compas- 
sion for  the  sufferings  of  so  sweet  a  woman 
had  not  sufficed  to  secure  the  activity  of  her 
young  relative,  the  attache,  his  English  nature 
had  been  so  aroused  by  the  brutality  he  had 
witnessed — ^brutality  he  knew  to  be  instigated 
and  even  directed  by  the  King  himself— that  all 
his  dislike  for  such  as  Antonio  had  given  place 
to  honest  zeal  on  their  behalf.  By  resolutely 
refusing  to  plead  without  legal  assistance,  the 
Doctor  found  means  to  communicate  with  Lucy. 
But  not  the  slightest  mitigation  of  his  sufferings 
could  she  render.  He  shared  the  dungeon  of 
Poerio— need  more  be  said  to  indicate  the  depth 
of  that  suffering?  He  was  brought  up,  one 
of  forty- two,  in  the  year  of  grace  1850,  for  trial 
before  the  ''delicate,  scrupulous,  impartial,  and 
generous  Novarro*' — ^need  more  besaid  to  indicate 
his  fate  ?  Accused  of  belonging  to  an  anarchical 
society,  and  convicted  of  fighting  atthebarricadesy 
he  is  sentenced,  after  a  trial  extending  over  eight 
months,  to  "  nineteen  years  of  irons."  A  shriek 
from  the  gallery  tells  &at  a  woman  has  fainted. 
A  pale,  but  still  commanding  figure,  in  the  dreaa 
of  a  felon,  and  dragging  heavy  chains,  is  re- 
moved, with  many  otiiers,  to  the  castle  of  Isohia. 
Within  sight  of  this  dungeon  pile  an  English 
lady  purchases  a  villa,  and  her  yacht  is  ever 
hovering  round  the  island.    Sir  John  Davenne 
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IB  dead.  Aubrey  i»— ire  know  where  and  what 
Lucy  has  laid  down  to  sleep  with  her  ^ice 
towards  the  castle.  "Doctor  Antonio  still 
suiFers,  prays,  and  hopes  for  his  oountry." 

And  we  all  pray  with  him.  To  the  Orapro 
nobis  whioh  a  Conservatiye  stateanuin  publishes, 
none  can  be  deaf.  But  is  there  not  baseness — a 
mockery  of  heaven  and  earth — at  best,  a  weak- 
ness that  is  misery,  if  it  be  not  sin — ^in  the  uni- 
varsality  of  English  sympathy  with  the  victims 
of  Eercunand,  and  the  uniform  abstinence  of 
English  statesmen  from  intetference  on  their 
behalf?    It  is  notorious  that  not  the  strongest 


power  on  earth  oaa  insult  us  with  sudi  impoiitf 
as  the  contemptible  King  of  Naples— lor  tbe 
simple  reason  that  Ibr  Najto  tikere  is  liarAya 
choice  but  between  thatEmg  and  no  King;  fod 
on  the  whole,  we  prefer  a  Ferdinand  to  aa 
Antonio,  Poerio  in  the  dungeon  to  Poeiiointhe 
presidential  chair.  This  may  be  a  bitter  asyiog 
to  us  who  can  imagine  no  freer  government  thin 
that  of  a  Queen  Yictoiia  and  a  people's  Parlii- 
ment ;  but  it  is  a  saying  that  must  be  digeited 
if  our  honour  is  to  live.  English  reveroiee  for 
dynasties  is  killing  English  influence  Uoonghoat 
the  world ! 


THE  CBDIEAK  YEAS— FBOH  ALMA  TO  THE  HAIAEHOEF.« 


1^0  sooner  had  the  storm  of  battle  ceased  to 
beat  upon  the  besiegers,  than  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain — "a  venr  great  tempest* ' — swept  ov«r 
their  camp  and  fleet.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  November,  men  were  awoke  in  their 
tents,  about  daylight,  hj  showers  and  floods  of 
water.  A  squall,  bbwing  from  the  south-west, 
beat  in  the  canvas,  loosened  the  pegs,  imd  at 
kst  snapped  this  poles — ^bringing  down  the  soaked 
and  shattered  pile  upon  the  hapless  tenants,  who 
had  tried  to  bury  their  senses  under  all  the 
wxappiaga  they  could  oolleot.  As  ^e  hurricane 
increased  in  ftury,  the  ftuniture  of  the  tents  was 
caught  up  and  whirled  away,  with  every  scrap 
of  clothing  not  actually  on  its  owner's  back. 
Whimsioal  as  miserable  was  the  spectacle  of 
half-naked  forms,  sitting  bewildered  amid  the 
ruin  of  their  frail  habitations,  rushing  for  shelter 
to  some  yet  surviving  tenement,  (a  madly  chasing 
across  the  muddy  plain  a  camp  chair,  a  writing 
case,  a  cocked  hat,  or  other  artiole  of  dress. 
But  all  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  quicUy 
overcome  by  the  extent  and  .keemiess  of 
the  suffering  thus  occasioned,  —  and  etill 
more  by  apprehensions  of  unseen  disasters.  As 
the  picquets  and  working  parties  came  in  from 
their  droary  night  of  service  in  the  muddy  trench 
or  on  the  bleak  hill— scarcely  able  to  make  head 
against  the  blast— they  found  nothing  of  the 
shelter  axid  food  for  which  they  had  hoped. 
Throughout  the  whole  camp,  only  two  or  three 
tents,  whose  owners  had  cunningly  pitched  them 
within  an  enclosure,  or  piled  them  round  with 
atones,  remained  erect.  Even  Lord  Baglan's 
house  was  partially  unroolbd,— one  of  the  hos- 
pital marquees  blown  down, — and  many  of  the 
houses  in  Balaklava  either  stript  by  the  wind, 
or  crushed  by  the  fiill  of  uprooted  trees.  Not  a 
fire  could  be  kept  alight,  and  therefore  not  a 
ration  of  pork  nor  a  cup  of  coffee  was  to  be  had 
— even  if  the  daily  supply  from  Balaklava  had 
not  been  interrupted.  From  six  till  tw^ve, 
wind,  rain,  and  snow  beat  together  upon  the 
unhappy  army.    And  when  the  hurricane  sub- 
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sided,  the  sleet  continued, — ^the  plateau  ra  a 
vast  bog, — ^men  and  horses  were  nnmbed  vith 
cold  and  frint  with  hunger, — the  edok  wen 
worse, — ^the  dying  died  faster, — and  dsiimeaB 
came  on  before  a  tithe  of  the  Tnischief  ooold  be 
repaired.  Six  feet  of  straw  in  a  stabk  wu 
that  nig^t  a  privilege  for  which  daintygenUe- 
men  competed.  And  yet,  without  a  mnimari 
thousands— ^gentlemen  and  commoner  dike- 
marched  down  again  that  night  to  the  ditehes, 
where  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  guns  would  be 
their  only  light,  and  the  drenching  rain  would 
be  doubtless  mingled  with  an  iron  haiL 

But  still  worse  was  the  hi  of  the  fleet.  A 
day  or  two  before  it  had  been  womed  how  baid 
it  would  be  to  encounter  a  gale  beneath  the 
appalling  cliflb  that  stretch  from  Balaklava  to 
Kamiesch.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had  worked  Ills 
huge  Agammnam  out  of  the  harbour,  what 
the  breakers  rose  high  as  its  funnel,— but  many 
another  gallant  ship,  shut  out  of  the  haibonr, 
trusted  in  vain  to  her  anchors.  One  of  these  was 
the  I^inee  a  magnificent  steamer,  of  2,700  toss 
burden,  laden  with  winter  clothing  tfid  medi- 
cines. She,  with  thirty->two  transports,  ssd 
three  vessdb  of  war,  with  three  hundm  seameB, 
went  down  or  were  dashed  against  the  rocks, 
and  shivered  like  spray.  The  Agamema^m  aod 
Sanspariel  were  driven  ashore,  but  got  o£  ^ 
JRiirthMm  escaped, — with  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge on  board, — if  throwing  ovot  her  gnns. 
The  Terrible  steamed  out  to  sea,  and  broke 
through  mountaias  of  surf.  The  French  and 
the  Turks  sustained  even  greater  prioporti0nat£ 
losses.  When  the  tempest  ceased,  the  haiboor 
and  the  beach  were  covered  with  fragments  of 
wreck  and  with  dead  bodies.  The  native  patri- 
archsofthe  Crimean  coast,  and  the  veteran  mansets 
of  England,  agreed  that  never  before  had  they  witr 
nessod  so  ferooious  and  destructive  a  tensest 

And  the  whole  of  tiie  calamity  was  not  known 
even  when  every  drowned  seaman  and  every 
pound  of  foundered  cargo  had  been  reckoned  up. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  was  evi^^  dooe— 
that  the  stores  on  board  the  IVinee,  foriostano^ 
were  eror  eacaotly  asoertained.    It  is  possiUe, 
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ffaevo&ve,  to  ftttribvte.too  mueh  of  fhe  subie- 
quant  priyationB  of  the  anny  to  the  hurricane 
of  Koyesiber  the  14th.    But  it  is  alio  certain 
that  levere  were  the  privationa  which  would 
have  heen  reUered  had  the  ill-Med  ship  haye 
been  allowed  to  debark  her  bales  of  great-ooats, 
woollen  shirts,  and  lint.    The  War  Ministers, 
speaking  in  Parliament  on  the  12th  of  Beoember, 
took  credit  for  haying  sent  oat,  some  time  be- 
fore, ^  duplicate  and  triplicate  suits  of  winter 
clothing    for    forty   thousand   men — ^woollen, 
waterproof,  and  fdr   garments,   besides  extra 
rations;  medicine  in  sickening  ploiitude;  beds 
and  surgical  preparations  for  16,000  patients. 
Up  to  Ohiistmas,  howeyer,  the  British  sddier 
was  unquestionaUy  a  worse^oonditioned  being 
than  the  poorest  mendicant  at  home— his  dwell- 
ing, a  torn  and  sodden  tent,  flreleas  and  floor- 
less— his  dothing,  thin,  tattered,  and  dirty— 
his  boots,   stiffened,   cracked,  and  often  sole- 
less;    his  stomach  raked  by  a   decoction  of 
green  cofibe-berries,  and  a  diet  of  hard  biscuit, 
with  or  without  half-cooked  pork.    The  officen' 
quarters  were  comparatiyely  comfortable,  since 
a  suttier's  yillage  supplied  them  with  importa- 
tions from  the  Leyant,  and  many  had  priyate 
consignments.     When  we  read,  therefore,  of 
genflemen  washing  down  the  tough  poultry, 
which  they  had  tiiemselyes  plodded  miles  to 
purchase,  with  draughts  of  port  or  sherry — ^but 
haying  no  change  of  raiment,  patching  up  their 
rent  luuforms  into  the  most  grotesque  patterns, 
and  offering  enormous  prices  for  Ihe  old  boots 
or  trowsers  of  a  wealtiiier  comrade-— we  may 
judge  of  the  condition  of  the  priyate  through 
thia  terrible  December.    Nor  must  we  limit  the 
period  of  his  worst  priyations  to  that  month. 
The  consignments  of  winter  clothing  that  aniyed 
in  January  were  ridiculously  inadequate.    A 
child's  comforter  or  a  thin  wonted  shirt  were  the 
substitute  forthosetriple  defences  againstGrimean 
cold,  the  description  of  whi(^  tiokl^  the  House  of 
Comfllons  into  laughter.     The  few  large  boots 
and  hooded  great-coats  recelyed  were  assigned 
to  the  sentries.    Hundreds  of  men  went  into  the 
trenchee  eyery  night  with  shoes  they  dared  not 
take  off  by  day  lest  their  feet  should  swell  beyond 
bearing;  and  it  was  noted  on  the  8th  of  the 
month,  that  some  of  the  Guards  were  walking 
about  on  the  snow,  six  inches  deep,  without 
soles  to  their  shoes.    The  huts  that  were  to  haye 
replaced  the  tents  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  winter 
haid  only  now  begun  to  appear,— and  the  patent 
atoyea  proyed  delusiye  feluications  of  sheet  iron, 
capable  of  burning  only  poison-emitting  chaicoal. 
Worse  than  all,  if  there  had  been  both  huts  and 
stoyes^  there  would  still  haye  been  wanting  the 
oheerftil  Are  which  imagination  so  readily  trans- 
fers from  the  household  to  the  camp.    Ulc  only 
fiiel  up  to  this  time  obtained,  was  thi^  which 
the  rocky  soil  and  scanty  buildings  of  the  oamn 
ground  afforded.    The  dwarf  oaks  and  stanted 
brush-wood  which  fringed  the  plateau  were  soon 
out  down.     Then  their  roots  were  painftdly 


gpbbed  up.  A  broken  waggon  or  artillery  oai^ 
riage  was  eagerly  consumed.  The  splintered 
fragments  of  the  wrecked  yessela  would  haye 
exceeded  all  these  resources  multiplied  together; 
but,  fer  some  still  unexplained  reason,  the  men 
were  forbidden  to  touch  a  single  spar,  until  fhe 
sea  had  carried  it  all  away  again ;  and  then  the 
CsTtfifotf  was  sent  out  to  recoyer  enough  for  use 
at  head-quarters. 

The  condition  of  the  ground  between  Bala- 
klaya  and  the  camp,  subsequent  to  the  huxrioane, 
was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  the 
destitution  preyiousljr  attributed  to  the  loss  of 
stores.  Eitiier  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
a  Crimean  winter,  or  from  want  of  men,  tiuire 
had  been  no  eonstmction  of  a  road  in  the  pbee 
of  that  taken  fix)m  us  by  the  Bussians  on  the 
26th  of  October.  The  snow  and  rain  of  No- 
yember,  feUowed  by  mild,  damp  weather,  rotted 
the  earth ;  and  ere  it  could  harden  under  the 
wind,  another  fall  of  snow,  presentiy  followed 
by  another  thaw,  completed  its  conyersion  into 
thick,  yisdd  mud.  The  few  transport  animids 
that  had  airiyed  rapidly  knocked  up  on  a  soil 
like  this;  and  the  regimental  horscB  used  hi 
their  place  quickly  descended  to  their  oondi« 
tion.  The  cayalry  had  nothing  to  do  but  bring 
up  theb  own  forage-*and  soon  becoming  un- 
equal to  that  yulgar  toil,  perished  of  cold  and 
hunger.  Gallant  steeds,  the  pride  of  their 
owners  and  the  admiration  of  both  armies,  wasted 
to  equine  skeletons,  wandered  about  dejected, 
seratched  themselyes  a  bed  on  the  snow,  and 
awaited  deatii  by  some  friendly  bullet  or  the  pro- 
cess of  nature.  An  artillery  or  baggage  waggon, 
slowly  dragged  along  by  six  gaunt  and  stagger- 
ing beasts,  would  at  lengtii  come  to  a  dead  stop, 
— and  while  the  driyers  went  for  assistance,  the 
waggon  and  its  lading— -if  anything  more  edible 
than  cannon  balls — ^would  utterly  disappear; 
and  the  horses  attract  a  flock  of  carrion  birds. 
The  cayalry  and  artillery  camps  being  for  the 
most  part  without  stables,  their  horses  were 
picketed  under  a  miserable  awning,  and  often 
licked  each  otiier  to  death  in  their  terror  and 
suffbring.  Here  and  at  Balaklaya— «yen  in 
sight  of  trusses  of  hay  floating  on  the  harbour 
—piles  of  frunished  horse-flesh  were  colleoted ; 
and  along  the  track  that  should  haye  been  a 
road,  was  often  seen  the  ghastiy  spectacle  of 
wild  dogs  literally  burrowing  witnin  the  ribs  of 
what  was  lately  "  a  gallant  grey"  or  a  mammoth 
''coal-black  steed."  The  mud  lay,  fliick  and 
trampled,  in  one  unbroken  swamp,  from  the 
beach  to  the  trenchee— a  picture  of  earth  in 
some  pre-adamite  stage,  such  as  sayan  nor  artist 
had  oyer  rendered;  but  the  howl  of  dogs,  the 
croak  of  niyens,  and  the  more  majestic  flight  of 
yultnves  and  eagles,  told  too  truly  of  "  death 
and  aU  its  woe!" 

But  we  haye  yet  to  put  the  gloomiest  and  an* 
thenticating  touch  to  tUs  appalHng  picture.  The 
officially  reported  sickncte  and  mcnrtality  in  the 
English  and  Turkish  camps  ranged  iur  three 
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monthB,  at  a  pitch  which  leaves  us  no  room  to 
doubt  the  severity  of  their  privations.  Sad  as 
was  the  spectacle  of  soldiers  turned  into  beasts 
of  burden-H>ffic6rs  and  men,  Turks  and  sailors, 
toiling  over  six  miles  of  chaotic  soil,  under  the 
weight  of  deal  planks,  bags  of  biscuit  and  pork, 
kegs  of  rum,. or  a  round  shot  strung  upon  a  pole 
— ^fiurmore  sad  were  the  return  processions  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  A  thousand  per  week  were 
sent  up  from  the  camp  to  the  hospital  in  the 
eight  weeks  of  December  and  January.  Frost- 
bite, dysentery,  atrophy,  invalided  the  veterans 
of  the  Alma  and  the  recruits  of  the  last  draughts 
in  unequal  but  in  fsital  proportions.  Fifty-five 
thousand  men  in  all  had  been  sent  out — ^not 
twenty-five  thousand  could  be  mustered  at  any 
time.  Ten  thousand  were  in  hospital  on  "New 
Year*s-day.  The  Guards  went  out  2,500  strong, 
lost  forty  per  cent,  in  killed  and  wounded  at  In- 
kermann,  and  received  1,500  additional  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year;  at  the  end  of  January  they 
could  not  muster  more  than  950.  In  one  regi- 
ment, on  a  given  day,  the  number  of  men  fit  for 
duly  was  only  230,  out  of  nearly  600.  In  the 
46thy  only  thirty  men  could  muster — ^in  the  63rd, 
only  seven — ^in  a  few  weeks  after  their  landing. 
The  camp  hospitals  being  utterly  inadequate  to 
a  daily  increase  of  at  least  one  hundred,  the 
worst  cases  were  sent  up  to  Balaklava  for 
transference  to  Scutari.  Miserable  was  the 
toil  of  the  arabas  along  the  ruts  in  the  snow 
or  sludge, — ^but  still  more  miserable,  when 
draught  became  impossible,  the  cavalcade  that 
had  to  be  substituted.  Until  the  light  and 
commodious  litters,  slung  upon  the  backs  of 
mules,  were  borrowed  from  the  French,  the 
unhappy  patients  were  put  astride  a  horse  or 
pony,  and  sitting  or  clmging  as  they  might, 
with  their  enfeebled,  perhaps  frost-bitten,  limbs, 
stumbled  along,  a  hideous  "  dead  march."  So 
late  as  the  23id  of  January,  when  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  42**, — ^when  "  the  activity  of  the 
heads  of  departments"  was  '' becoming  more 
largely  and  beneficially  developed  every  day," 
— when  Fr»ich  mule  litters  had  long  aided 
our  reinforced  bat  horses, — ichere  was  seen 
entering  Balaklava  ''one  of  the  most  ghastly 
processions  that  ever  poet  imagined."  The 
thin  steam  that  rose  from  their  open  mouths 
upon  the  frosty  air  alone  told  that  the  closed 
eyes  and  rigid  limbs  were  not  for  ever  motion- 
less. One  horse  had  actually  a  corpse  for  its 
rider — a  body  strapped  upright  in  the  saddle. 
Another  poor  wretdi,  not  yet  befriended  by 
death,  had  lost  the  dressing  off  his  frxMrt-bitten 
hand,  and  the  naked  bones  visibly  protruded 
throij^h  the  raw,  livid  flesh.  A  little  later,  it  is 
recorded  that  Lord  Baglan  had  ordered  his  ship- 
master to  prepare  tea  for  these  miserable  com- 
panies on  their  arrival,  and  that  they  were 
delighted  at  the  unexpected  kindness— *an  inci- 
dental confirmation  of  the  otherwise  incredible 
statement,  that  for  nine  days  neither  tea, 
coffee,  nor  sugar  had  been  served  out  in  a 


camp  with  three  thousand  sick  unda  canras. 
The  author  of  the  statement  ea^tenuates  tlie 
omission  as  that  of  luxuries,  not  neoeaaaiififr— 
but  he  also  records  that  the  coffee  hitherto  pro- 
vided was  in  the  green  berry,  difficult  to  roist 
and  pound,  frequently  boiled  raw,  and  some- 
times thrown  away  in  despair;  that  the  most 
essential  medicines  could  not  be  got,  even  when 
known  to  be  in  store ;  and  that  the  sick,  in  wet 
marquees,   had  only  a  tingU  hlanhd  to  coto 
their  wasted  shivering  frames.    Bitter  as  were 
the  sufferings  of  our  brave  countrymen,  how- 
ever, they  were  exceeded  by  those  of  our  scazte 
less  brave  allies,  the  Turks.    Comparatively  few 
of  our  own  men  appear  to  have  died  where  ther 
sickened :  their  burial-place  was  on  the  otha 
side  of  the  Euxine.    But  the  Turks,  worse  fed, 
worse  clothed,  though  not  worse  sheltered,  pe- 
rished as  of  plague :  for  their  little  camp  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  men,  pitched  beneath  that  of 
the  Highlanders  and  Bifles,  just  outside  Bala- 
klava, lost  nearly  all  its  suppHes  in  the  stonn; 
and   many  a  poor   fellow  suffered   bastiDado 
from  his  own  provost  or  flo^;ing  horn  oun  for 
pilfering  a  little  of  the  rice  or  bread  that  lay 
spoiling  on  the  wharves  in  the  process  of  de- 
barkation.    A  frightful  increase  of  choleruc  at- 
tacks was  the  result  of  their  famished  condition, 
and  nearly  every  attack  became  a  death.    Thar 
hospitals  were  the  hoveb  of  Balaklava,  and 
there,  amid  indescribable  filth,  the  sick  were 
laid  down  b^  tender  but  useless  comrades,  and 
left  to  die  with  a  prayer  and  a  groan.     So  heavy 
became  the  labour  of  interment  that  tiie  com- 
mandant of  Balaklava  accorded  them  a  burying- 
place  just  outside  the  town ;  and  there,  in  graves 
only    a    few   inches   de^,    sixty   or  seventy 
swollen  corpses — ^first  stripped  and  washed,  a 
littie  water  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  a  pnyer 
pronounced — ^were  daily  covered  over  with  a  few 
handfuls  of  mould  and  stones.    The  dogs  and 
vultures  would  venture  at  night  to  disturb  <he 
sacred  deposit  even  thus  near  the  town,  and  the 
apprehension  of  infection  became  a  still  more 
stringent  reason  for  prohibiting  further  inter- 
ments after  this  fiuhion.      The  Turks   were 
therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  our  own  lee 
decorous  method,  and  bury  their  dead  by  scores 
in  a  common  grave. 

We  must  follow,  in  a  glancCi  ere  we  return 
to  the  trenches  or  the  batteriesi  the  fate  of  ^e 
thousands  we  have  seen  sent  up  to  Balaklava 
for  transport  to  Scutari.  There  is  still  so  im- 
mense a  fleet  in  and  around  the  harbour,  that 
we  may  surely -anticipate  a  swift  and  carefiol 
conveyance  of  these  poor  fellov^  to  the  spot 
where  a  band  of  angelio  women  will  strive, 
with  good  Samaritans  of  the  other  sex,  to  soothe 
every  pang  and  lighten  every  hour.  But  we 
find  that  only  a  few,  and  not  the  best,  of  our 
steamers  or  transport  ships  have  been  put  on 
this  service,— that  no  i^wcial  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  wants  and  Usabilities  of  the 
patients,  -*  that  they  are  sometimes    left  to 
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struggle  as  they  can  from  the  shore  to  the 
deck,  and  stay  there  during  the  preparation  of 
berths, — ^that  even  so  poor  an  attention  as  the 
proyision  of  a  cup  of  water  or  an  extra  blanket 
has  been  overlooked, — and  that  after  their  weari- 
some, tronblons  passage,  they  may  have  again  to 
crawl  from  the  ship  to  ^e  hospital.  The  Turk- 
ish Government  has  given  up  its  own  hospital 
and  barracks  to  their  use, — and  our  engineers 
have  greatly  enlarged  their  capacities.  But  the 
wounded  at  Inkermann  tasked  their  resources, 
and  now  they  seem  exhausted.  Five  thousand 
patients  or  invalids  are  at  one  tune  in  the 
wards  and  corridors — ten  thousand  in  all  have 
passed  through  the  several  establishments. 
The  first  and  principal  is  a  barrack  at  Scutari, 
occupied  by  the  Light  Division  in  the  spring. 
In  a  tower  then  tenanted  by  Sir  George  Brown, 
Ifiss  Nightingale  has  now  her  head  quarters. 
For  many  weeks,  the  light  that  shone  £n>m  that 
tower  was  the  solitary  beam  of  hope  and  solace 
in  a  wilderness  of  coninsion  and  suffering.  But 
for  the  aid  which  she  dispensed— the  order 
which  her  authority  imposed,,  and  the  kindness 
which  her  example  everywhere  diffused — a 
saturnalia  of  routine  would  have  ended  in  a 
catastrophe  of  horror.  Some  of  the  first  detach- 
ments of  the  great  army  of  martyrs  which 
streamed  for  three  months  incessantly  across  the 
Euxine,  lay  down  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the 
hospital,  in  the  filthy,  perhaps  blood-stained, 
linen  they  had  worn  in  the  camp ;  unable  to  find 
a  bed  or  even  blankets,  a  surgeon  to  attend  to 
their  groanings,  a  servant  to  relieve  their  ex- 
haustion with  welcome  food  or  drink. 
Despite  the  enormous  shipments  of  hos- 
pital stores,  and  the  unlimited  power  con- 
ferred on  Lord  de  Bedclifie,  a  board  on 
trussles  was  used  as  an  amputating-table,  lint 
was  wanting  for  the  wounded,  bedsteads  and 
palliasses  could  not  be  got  togethisr,  and  only 
six  clean  shirts  were  fomished  through  the 
month  of  November  among  two  thousand 
patients.  Two  months  later,  a  blessed  change 
has  supervened.  The  same  medical  superin- 
tendents and  purveyors  are  in  office.  Lord  de 
Bedcliffe  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  purpose. 


But  the  Times  has  raised  a  fund  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  sent  out  a  competent  adminis- 
trator. Miss  Nightingale  has  thus  an  ex- 
chequer as  well  as  an  executive;  and  thou- 
sands of  grateM  eyes  are  turned  upon  her, 
as  she  performs,  by  night  or  day,  her  ministry 
of  healing  and  consolation.  But  incapacity 
or  misfortune  have  been  beforcdiand  with 
her.  The  bulk  of  her  patients  are  sicken- 
ing of  wounds  deeper  than  the  steel  or  iron  of 
the  enemy  can  inflict.  Privation  and  despond- 
ency have  wasted  the  very  sources  of  their  life, 
— and  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  die. 
From  thirty  to  seventy  per  day  has  been  the 
average  of  deaths  up  to  the  end  of  January ; 
and  &e  corpses  are  buried  as  on  the  field  of 
battle — ^in  trenches,  literally  packed  row  upon 
row  with  the  poor  remains  of  a  lately  galknt 
host.  On  the  field,  moreover,  each  lies  '*  like  a 
soldier  taking  his  rest" — ^his  naked  fistce  to 
Heaven,  his  martial  vesture  on  his  qtdet  breast. 
But  here,  a  sheet  sown  tightly  round  gives  a 
ghastly  obscurity  to  the  form  whose  countenance 
it  conceals;  and  one  corpse  is  laid  on  another 
like  clod  upon  clod.  Surely  this  is  among  the 
"mistakes"  thathave  already  made  Scutariaword 
of  shame  even  more  than  of  sorrow  wherever  it  is 
named  in  English  ears.  Perhaps  we  might  have 
dispensed,  that  this  might  be  otherwise,  with  the 
consecration  which  a  bishop  was  brought  from 
Gibraltar  to  perform  within  this  cypress-shaded 
enclosure.  Consecration !  We  are  not  altogether 
indifferent'to  the  rite — certainly  not  scornful  of 
the  sentiment  which  endears  it  to  others.  But 
if  ever  the  priestly  ceremony  were  superfluous 
it  is  surely  here.  Consecration !  It  was  be- 
stowed when  the  first  victim  in  the  great  sacri- 
fice was  offered — ^when  the  feet  of  mourners 
over  noble  dust  first  pressed  this  foreign  soil, 
now  sown  thick  with  the  ashes  of  heroes — 
when  the  first  to  die  at  their  country's  call 
were  laid  here,  within  sight  of  blended  Cross 
and  Crescent ;  with  the  sound  of  solemn  words ; 
the  words  that  are  like  a  requiem  broken  by 
a  trumpet  tone — ^the  words  at  onoe  of  farewell 
and  of  hope,  common  to  the  Christian  and  the 
Moslem — **  I  am  the  resurrection  anid  the  life." 
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Ous  estimate  of  the  Bussian  position  in  the 
Crimea  has  proved  substantially  accurate.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  is  still  in  possession  of  the  northern 
heights  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  the  n»ds  to  Sim- 
pheropol  and  Perekop.  A  detachment  of  troops 
to  Eupatoiia,  and  a  reconnaissance  from  either 
side,  indicated  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the 
Allies  upon  the  flanks  of  their  wary  antagonist ; 
and  to  a  great  extent  that  movement  has  been 
effected ;  but  except  General  Winter  can  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate,  it  will  be  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  advance  out  of  eight  of  the  coast.    Por 


the  same  reason,  we  hope  that  the  expedition 
which  has,  under  excellent  generalship,  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Enssians  from  Kinbum  and  Ot- 
chakoff,  will  not  be  protracted  into  a  campaign 
upon  the  Dnieper.  Nor  is  it  on  these  points  only 
that  meteorological  considerations  are  supreme. 
Omar  Pasha  hM  at  last  been  permitted  to  carry 
some  of  his  ill-u^ed  legions  to  Asia, — but  Batoum 
is  a  long  way  from  Ejus,  and  a  snow  fall  would 
make  it  immeasurably  longer.  Happily,  that 
important  position  has  been  saved  from  imme- 
diate loss,  by  the  admirable  conduct  of  its  dc- 
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A  Tniidflh  ganiflcm,  headfld  by  GenBral 
Williams  aad  other  EuropoBaoffioen,  haB  fepolsed 
tbe  BuBsians  with  immfiniw  Ion :.  for  dght  hours 
the  struggle  was  maintained^  and  iho  assailants 
are  reported  to  haye  lost  ftom  six  to  eight 
thousand. 

We  oaa  speak  with  hardly  more  ccmfldence  of 
the  situation  at  home.  The  Gotemments  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Lord  Palmerston  arsi  despite  their 
apparent  good  fortune^  threataned  hy  senous  com- 
pucationB.  Li  both  oountaes  money  is  ezoes- 
sitely  scaroe,  and  bread  distressingly  dear.  In 
France,  disaffection  is  reported  to  teke  ^e  shape 
of  wide^spread  oonspiracy — in  England^  that  of 
noTel  combinations.  CunousLy  enough,  while 
the  one  Government  puts  forward  in  its  defence 
the  necessif^  of  an  Imperial  breakwater  against 
demoerafic  uiBurgenoe»  the  other  is  assailed  from 
oppoeitB  quarters  with  imputations  of  complicity 
with  and  collusion  against  the  democxaoies.  The 
Erench  Emperor  is  obserred  to  give  oarefol 
publicuty  to  certain  republican  pubUcations,  the 
writers  of  which  are  denounced  and  persecuted 
by  the  organs  of  the  Engli^  FremiBr — ^himself 
charged  by  ConservatiTes  withintendmg  to  make 
Psrliamentary  allies  of  those  gentl^ien.  So 
ezplimt  has  been  the  language  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
efgan,  since  the  Ml  of  Sebastopd,  in  the  adro- 
eacT  of  peace,  that  his  oodition  wilii  Gladstone 
and  Blight  was  for  a  few  days  paraded  as  a  fact, 
and  is  still  accepted  as  a  potentiality.  There 
would  be  notiiing  more  absurd,  because  notiung 
more  impraotioable,  than  ihe  alliance  of  those 
thtee  personages  with  a  view  to  office-— but  that 
they  will  act  together  in  the  next  session  on  the 
supreme  question  of  the  day,  we  see  no  reason 
to  disbelieve.  The  pacific  toadencies  of  Mr. 
Dinadi's  speeches  Were  visible  even  through 
liie  glitter  of  epigrams  which  he  poured  on  ti^e 
<' baffled  Plenipotentiary."  That  the  Peelite 
and  Peaces-party  leaden  will  obstruct  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  tendency,  it  would  be  recklessly 
unjust  to  8U|^)ose  or  require.  Men  who  believe 
that  the  war  is  being  waged,  or  is  likely  to  be 
Waged,  on  insufficimt  grounds,  are  Jbonnd,  by 
obligationB  even  exceeding  those  of  patriotism, 
to  give  united,  if  not  concerted,  expression  to 
that  belief.  And  the  number  of  such  men 
must  ioevitably  be  recruited,  from  all  points  of 
the  political  compass,  by  the  oircumstances  to 
which  we  are  about  briefly  to  advert. 

The  republican  chiefe — ^Kossuth,  Mazzini, 
and  Ledru  BoUin — ^have  put  forth  a  joint  maai- 
Itate  to  their  "  Brethren  m  ik^  Faith,"  calling 
upon  them-^-4n  considevatbn  of  the  Allies  being 
imtrievably  oommitted  to  a  protracted  war  with 
Bussia — within  one  month,  to  ''  ^cgaaise  and 
dare."  The  mon&  has  runout,  and  there  is  no 
audible  response.  Worfte  still,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  triumvirs,  this  open  proclamation  of  their 
policy  has  {«ovoked  an  elaborate  expression  of 
dissent  firom  Louis  Blano.  The  founder  of  the 
latest  and  largest  seet  of  Sodalism  may  bs  info* 
rior  to  Ledru  BoUin  in  psteonal  popularity,  but 


he  has  an  infinitely  larger  share  of  the  req^ectof 
thott^tful  men,  and  a  oonsequently  firmer  hold 
upon  Uie  future. «  Whatever  the  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  experieooed  at  hie  ogffoaag, 
or  seeming  to  oppose,  n  movement  initiated 
by  £ossu&  and  Maezini,  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  reasons  are  of  the  weightiest 
He  declines  to  assist  in  efiboting,  at  indefi- 
nite cost,  another  change  of  masters  — 
professes  confidence  in  the  quiet  progress  of 
republican-sooiBlistb  truths — and  awaits  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  peoples.  We  happen 
to  know  that  Hungarian  exiles  no  less  forrant 
than  any  for  restoration,  deem  the  ostenta- 
tious shaking  of  the  tree  a  proof  that  the  fruit 
is  not  ripe.  For  ourselves,  we  will  not  pro- 
nounce against  the  dictum  of  those  illustrious 
brothers  whose  judgment  we  believe  little  in- 
ferior to  their  devotion.  It  would  seem  that 
Italy  at  least  has  provocations  enow — ^but  the  ex- 
haustLees  forbearanoe  of  the  Allies  with  Napks, 
and  Lord  Kormanby's  temporising  betweea 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont  in  an  Austrian  quaml 
with  our  ally,  is  further  evidence  that  Italy 
is,  if  possible,  to  be  cheated  of  her  opportunity. 

Our  Ifizusterial  organs  have  been  writing  hard 
to  prove  that  in  the  publication  of  their  mani- 
festo, the  republican  leaders  have  exceeded  their 
rights  as  refugees,  and  should  be  silenced  or  de- 
ported. Their  utter  foilure  to  exoite  response 
is  sufficient  answer  to  their  law  and  logic  Por 
of  the  inflammatory  temper  of  our  govefniog 
classes  there  can  be  too  little  doubt.  Afiactioa 
of  the  Frendi  emigrants  in  London  ohoae  to 
adopt,  some  weeks  sinoe^  a  letter  written  by  a 
M.  P.  Pyat,  to  the  Que^  of  England,  on  her 
vint  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Prench.  This  l^ter 
was  published,  with  the  writer's  signatuie^  in  a 
Jersey  pap^,  L*jBomme — the  wdl-coadueted 
organ  of  the  European  emigration  theie.  Coarse 
and  violent  throughout,  it  had  the  further  info- 
Ucity  of  some  of  its  expressions  being  interpreted 
as  personally  insulting  to  the  Queen.  These 
expression^  wrested  firam  their  context^  were 
placarded  in  St.  Helien,  as  incentives  to  a 
demonstrati^m  against  L'Momme.  The  de- 
monstration took  place,  and  the  Government 
of  Jersey  ordered  the  suppression  of  the  paper, 
and  the  departure  of  its  conductors.  Even  this 
was  insufficient  to  appease  the  promoters  of  flie 
demonstration :  only  the  firmness  of  the  autho- 
rities prevented  violence  and  probably  bloodshed. 
If  M.  Pyat  were  an  agent  of  Looia  If apoleon, 
he  could  not  better  have  served  that  personage; 
that  the  would<«be  rioters  at  Jersey  wen  his 
agents,  we  have  seen  pretty  oonduaive  uoof. 
The  influence  of  the  affiur  upon  English  demo- 
crats has  been  certainly  to  strangthen  su^cion 
of  a  degrading  subeermnee  at  Downing-etoeet 
to  the  will  of  our  ''august  ally." 

Lastly,  the  JZ¥sm9  Jim  prodaimed  war  against 
**  a  laige  pevtien  of  the  American  people,"  and 
more  official  ooluams  evidence  serieus  dusngvee- 
ment— KHTi  woiae  still|  acute  inatstiDB---b0twsen 
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thfi  two  Otyvemments.  Cuba — and  even  Ire- 
land  !--are  aaid  to  be  threatened  with  ezpedi- 
tionsy  disclaimed,  but  connived  at,  by  the  United 
States  Cabinet.  On  the  other  side,  we  are 
alleged  to  have  **  encroached"  on  Central  Ame- 
rioa,  and  to  have  employed  onr  oonsula  as  re- 
oraiting  sergeants,  lliere  is,  ho  werer,  one  great 
consolation  in  all  troubles  with  America — ^there 
is  moral  power  enough  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  overwhelm  the  chance  of  actual 
rupture.    War  with  Eussia  may  be  justifiable 


hoBUoide*— war  between  Old  and  New  "Bjnglftiyi 
oan  be  only  fratricide.  And  this  laat  ebulHtion 
of  the  war  spirit  will  assuredly  piodnee  an 
immense  reaction  in  lavour  of  general  paoift- 
cation. 

We  have  space  this  month  only  to  reooid, 
with  an  expression  of  deep  xegiet,  the  sadden 
demise  oi  Six  William  Mokswor^  In  our 
next  we  may  the  bettor  do  him  justice  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  his  suooessor  in  the  Cabinet 
will  have  been  fliUy  realised. 


LITEEATFEE. 


RaiUoay  Morals  and  Railway  Policy.  By  Heb- 
BiottT  Spenceb.  ("  Traveller's  Library.") 
London :  Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
This  is  a  reprint,  with  considerable  enlargement 
and  additions,  of  the  article  in  tiie  Edinburgh 
Beview,  which  so  lately  astonished  that  class  of 
the  Browns  who  have  to  do  with  the  getting-up 
of  railways,  either  as  lawyers,  engineers, 
Parliamentaiy  agents,  or  Directors.  We  are 
g^  to  see  it  in  this  complete  and,  at  the  same 
time,  cheap  and  popular  form,  because  it  is  a 
practical  exposition  of  most  disgraceful  and 
astounding  facts  in  reference  to  railway  manage- 
ment and  railway  Jobbing,  and  of  which  no 
shazeholder  in  a  nulway  ought  to  remain  an 
hour  longer  in  ignorance.  It  reveals  to  us  the 
causes  of  the  defHreciation  of  railway  property 
all  over  the  land,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  that 
mystery  which  has  perplexed  as  much  as  it  has 
alaimed  the  proprietary  public ;  the  operation  of 
which  has  been  the  fJl  of  railway  dividends 
from  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  down  to 
5,  4,  and  3,  and  even  less  in  too  many  instances. 
Invested  of  all  periphrasis  and  complimentary 
parlance,  the  naked  truth  appears  to  be  this : — 
That  the  management  of  the  vast  funds,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three  hundred  millions,  vested  in 
raHway  property,  is  controlled  by  a  body  of 
harpies  undo:  the  denominations  of  contraetors, 
legal  agents,  land-owners,  engpmeers,  surveyors, 
and  speculators.  That  these  men,  having  their 
individual  interests  to  serve,  care  icfr  nothing 
else ;  and  have  been  fat  years  victimiring  the 
public,  and  plundering  them  of  unheard-of  sums 
whidi  they  have  quietiy  pocketed  themselves — 
each  playing  into  the  otiier's  hands  in  order 
to  secure  his  own  ^are  of  the  ^il.  The  conspi- 
racy works  somewhat  in  this  way.  A  landowner 
desires  a  railway  through  his  land  becauseit  would 
not  only  boiefit  his  property  in  various  ways, 
but  because  it  will  enable  him  to  demand  and 
obtain  any  price  he  chooses  far  that  portion  of 
the  soil  which  it  will  oooupy.  PtobaUy  it  would 
be  a  bonus  to  him,  were  he  to  give  the  land  itor 
Ao&ing;  but  he  assesses  it  at  an  anom^ns  value, 
andtakes  whathe  eanget— lir.  Spencer  quotes 
an  instance  whate  a  proprietor  deaunded  MOO/. 


and  took  80/.,  and  we  could  point  to  another 
iDstancecoming  within  our  own  ]uiow]edge»  where 
a  capitalist  bought  an  eetate-^throng^  which  he 
was  eogaged,  witii  others,  in  projecting  a  railway 
—for  11,000/.,  and  afterwaids  sold  the  right  of 
way  through  it,  which  added  fifty  per  cent  to  its 
value,  for  12,000/. !  The  landowner  has  a  friend 
who  IB  a  railway  contractor  and  a  Director^  and 
one  (or  perhaps  both  of  these  worthies)  is  a 
member  of  Parliament  The  ocmtemplated  line 
is  proposed  as  a  branch  to  some  grand  tnuk, 
which,  paying  a  good  dividend,  peilbrms  the 
part  of  the  poor  stalking  horse  in  th»  leech-pond 
supplying  from  its  own  vitals  nourishment  to 
the  swarm  of  blood-snckera.  The  intctested 
parties  being  in  power,  cram  the  new  scheme 
down  the  throats  of  the  ignorant  shareholders ; 
the  lawyers  and  agents,  who  have  already  de- 
voured between  them  a  sum  variously  estimated 
at  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  nullions,  are 
always  at  hand  to  drive  the  Act  through  Bar^ 
liament  in  spite  of  all  o^osition;  and,  before 
they  know  what  they  are  about^  the  proprietary 
of  the  trunk  have  a  branch  saddled  upon  them 
which  does  not  pay  a  doit  per  cent,  but  whose 
e^q>enses  of  construction,  maintenance,  and 
working  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  general 
dividend.  This  process  is  repeated  as  ofUai  as 
the  contractor^whose  expensive  plant  must  not 
remain  idle — the  landowner,  the  engineer,  and 
the  whole  predatory  gang  can  contrive  to  work 
their  conspumcy  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  the 
result  is  what  railway  shareholders  axe  groaning 
under  at  the  present  moment — a  ruinous  de- 
preciation of  weir  properiy,  followed  in  izmu- 
mersble  cases  by  domestic  embarrasaoaent  and 
distress,  and  threatening  to  multitudes  the  loss 
of  their  pecuniary  means;  the  sole  gain,  if  it  is 
to  becalled  a  gain^  being  the  emolument  of  the 
unnrincipied  gang. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  teOa  the  tale  in  veij 
(^oioe  phraseology :  we  have  chosen  to  put  it 
into  plmn  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
whom  it  ma^  ooDcem.  It  is  a  &ot  not  to  i»  de- 
nied that  railway  extension,  because  it  has  been 
carried  cat  on  a  basis  in&moualv  selfish  and  un- 
prindipliod^  has  been  ibe  niia  of  the  railway  in- 
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terest.  It  is  a  fallacy,  as  the  writer  of  this 
Essay  shows,  to  suppose  that  while  one  portion 
of  the  public — the  shareholders — ^have  suffered 
loss,  the  mass  has  been  correspondingly  bene- 
fited. The  public  are  never,  and  cannot  be, 
benefited  by  investing  that  money  in  a  ruinous 
speculation  which  might  have  be^  invested  in  a 
prosperous  one.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  modicum 
of  advantage  is  derived  even  from  a  line  of  raQ- 
way  which  does  not,  and  never  can,  pay  its 
working  expenses ;  but  the  advantage,  such  as 
it  is,  is  purchased  at  ten  times  its  value,  and  is 
paid  for  dishonestly  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
who  do  not  participate  in  it. 

The  subject  of  Kailway  Morals  and  Policy  is  a 
complicated  one,  and  we  have  not  space  here  to 
touch  upon  many  branches  of  the  question, 
which  the  reader  will  find  handled  with  con- 
summate and  thorough-going  skill  and  perti- 
nacity in  this  little  work,  which  he  can  procure 
Ibr  a  shilling.  Adverting  to  the  proximate 
origin  of  the  evils  above  referred  to,  and  the 
remedy  for  them,  the  writer  asks,  "What 
general  eiror  in  railway  legislation  is  it  that  has 
made  possible  such  complicated  chicaneries? 
Whence  arises  this  facility  with  which  inte- 
rested persons  continually  thrust  companies  into 
unwise  enterprises  ?  We  can  quote  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  answer : — 

We  conceive,  then  (he  sajs),  that  the  fundamental 
vice  of  oar  system,  as  hitherto  carried  oat,  lies  in  the 
wMmierpretMm  of  the  proprietary  contract — the  con- 
tract tadtlj  entered  into  between  each  shareholder  and 
the  body  of  shareholders  with  whom  he  unites;  and 
that  the  remedy  desired  lies  simply  in  the  enforcement 
of  an  equitable  interpretation  of  this  contract  In 
reality,  it  is  strictly  a  limited  one:  in  practice,  it  is 
treated  as  altogether  unlimited;  and  the  thing  needed 
is  that  it  should  be  clearly  defined  and  abridged. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that — 
the  general  principle  underlying  the  right  govern- 
ment of  every  incoiporated  body  is,  that  its  members 
contract  with  each  other  severally  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  in  all  matters  concerning  the  fulfilment 
oftheobjectefor  fohich  they  were  incorporated  i  but  in 
no  otkere. 

Or,  in  otiier  words,  that  a  proprietary  united  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  particular  railway  can- 
not, with  justice,  be  compelled,  by  a  majority, 
to  make  other  railways,  or  to  embark  in  any 
otiier  speculation  not  contemplated  in  their  deed 
of  incorporation.  This  principle,  which  one 
would  think  should  be  sufficiently  obvious  to 
everybody,  is  practically  ignored,  not  only  by 
our  railway  Directors  and  managers,  but  by 
the  Legislature — and  from  the  neglect  of  it  have 
arisen  the  manifold  evils  and  miseries  which 
prevaO.  A  different  system  obtains  in  Holland, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  opinion  of  an 
eminent  Dutch  lawyer,  which  we  quote  from  a 
valuable  paper  addressed  to  the  author  by  Mr. 
K.  Mac  Donnell,  and  published  in  a  postscript 
to  the  present  work : — 

No  deviation  fh)m  the  original  contract  can  in  any 
rcspeet  take  place  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  a  general 
meeting  of  shareholders,  unless  aU  the  participants,  pre- 


sent or  absent,  consented,  becaose  the  contract  eootains 
the  contract  of  the  association;  and  although  the  power 
is  reserved  to  the  King  to  pennit  alterations  in  the 
original  contract,  and  to  which  the  non-ccnsenting  par- 
ticipants mast  submit;  yet,  should  any  alteration  a^fett 
the  substance  of  the  contract,  and  have  a  material  in- 
fluence on  the  ri^ts  and  obligations  of  the  partieipanti^ 
Uien,  in  my  opimon,  such  alterations  could  be  sacoess- 
fully  opposed,  and  the  Company  dissolved,  or  the  oppo- 
nent indemnified. 

This  is  but  common  sense  and  common  justice ; 
and  the  unlucky  shareholder  in  English  i^wap 
may  well  envy  the  fortunate  Dutchman  whose 
rights  are  guarded  by  the  recognition  of  such  a 
principle.  Meanwhile  it  is  incumbent  on  all 
whose  property  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  honourable 
gentlemen,  alias  wholesale  knaves  and  peculators, 
who  make  our  iron  roads  the  road  to  their  own 
aggrandisement,  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  agi- 
tate for  the  amendment  of  the  law  which  leaves 
them  a  prey  to  the  vilest  species  of  roguery* 


Poetieal  Works  of  Samuel  BuOsr.  Edited  by 
Robert  Bell.  Vol.  II.  London :  Parker 
and  Son.  1855. 
This  second  volume  of  Butler's  Works  contains 
Parts  two  and  tliree  of  Hudibras,  with  the 
Epistle  of  the  Knight  to  the  Lady,  and  the 
Lady's  answer.  There  is  so  much  in  the  text 
of  this  odd,  whimsical,  and  original  writer  whidi 
—owing  to  the  oblivion  which  has  cr^t  over 
things  which  were  once  common,  and  to  the 
change  of  manners  and  customs — needs  illus- 
tration, that  the  annotations  of  the  Editor,  if 
they  do  not  occupy  as  much  space,  will  engross 
as  much  of  the  reader's  time,  as  the  poem  itsdf. 
They  leave  nothing  unexplained,  and  notwith- 
standing their  copiousness,  we  do  not  see  that 
any  of  them  could  be  appropriately  spared. 


The    London    Quarterly    Review.      No.     IX. 

'  London :  Walton  and  Maberly.  1855. 
Among  the  nine  articles  which  form  the  contents 
of  this  number,  the  most  readable  are  the  criti- 
cism on  "  Maud"  and  Tennyson,  the  **  Life  and 
Death  in  Coal  Mines,"  and,  best  of  all,  the  con- 
cluding paper  on  the  Paris  Exposition  of  the 
Pine  Arts.  The  writer  of  this  last  article  is 
well  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  Art ; 
he  is  not  only  intimate  with  the  best  productions 
of  the  various  modem  schools,  but  is  a  more 
profotmd  adept  in  the  true  principles  of  paint- 
ing than  the  majority  of  those  who  handle  the 
pencil.  He  does  full  justice  to  English  art,  and 
vindicates  its  claim  to  a  comparatively  high  posi- 
tion among  the  nations.  We  do  not  recognise 
the  groundB  for  his  preference  of  German  land- 
scape over  English,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is 
generally  wanting  in  atmospheric  truth,  which 
the  Germans  are  apt  to  sacnfice  for  the  sake  of 
detail — painting  more  than  they  can  see  with 
the  naked  eye:  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Engilish* 
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man,  who  has  Bichard  Wilson  and  Turner  in 
his  mind;  is  to  paint  less,  and  to  flood  the  dis- 
tant detul  in  a  sunny  haze,  or  bury  it  in  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud.  English  painters  have  won 
a  reputation  by  the  pictures  they  have  sent 
across  the  channel.  The  fabulous  prices  they 
demand  for  their  productions  have,  however, 
astonished  otir  allies  much  more  than  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  and  is  the  chief  thing  about  them 
which  the  Parisian  artist  fails  to  comprehend. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Home  Heathenism" 
occurs  a  passage  on  the  immoderate  length  of 
sermons,  which  we  shall  extract  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dergy  all  and  sundry : — 

The  length  of  the  modem  sermon  is  a  great  disad- 
vantage and  a  growing  evil;  bat  it  is  not  the  main 
canse  of  listlessness  in  the  hearer:  for  it  is  not  the  last 
portion  which  tires  ns;  we  are  tired  before  we  get  that 
relief;  and  there  aire  long  sennons  which  never  appear 
long.  The  fanlt  is  both  in  the  matter  and  the  style. 
The  topics  are  too  generally  stale,  and  extremely 
limited  in  their  range;  the  public  mind  wants  variety 
and  freshness.  The  mass  of  the  tmths  uttered  from 
the  pulpit  need  no  proof;  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  patience 
and  skill  to  offer  it.  If  all  vain  repetitions  of  thought 
were  excluded,  and  the  best  of  Uie  remainder  were 
alone  retained,  sermons  would  not  be  unreasonably  long. 
And  generally  the  style  is  too  verbose;  it  is  not  close,  com- 
pact, nervous.  The  rule  mi^Kt  be,  to  see  how  much  spaee 
the  gold  can  be  made  to  cover;  the  practice  is,  not  to  be 
perspicuous,  convincing,  brief.  The  word-painter  fails  to 
exhibit  his  own  thought,  probably  because  it  is  not  clearly 
conceiTed  by  himself;  for  he  who  thinks  clearly  and 
vigorously  will  express  himself  with  sufficient  per- 
spicuity: thought  shapes  the  style.  The  one  radical 
error,  not  universal,  but  general,  is  excessive  ver- 
biage— **the  seven  grains  are  hid  under  a  bushel  of 
chaff.'*  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  sin  of  the  age; 
and  indiscreet  persons  freely  bestow  their  praises  upon 
young  ministers  —  especially  if  they  have  plenty  of 
bold  "figores*'  —  in  proportion  to  their  being  unable 
to  remember  anything  that  is  said.  The  "cloud 
land**  style  is,  in  our  jadgment^  the  most  of- 
fensive; an  accumulation  of  what  are  no  better 
than  cant  terms,  compound  epithets,  and  words 
without  definiie  signifioations ;  and  these  are  often 
accumulated  into  an  incongruous  mass  of  unintelligible 
jargon;  yet,  with  many,  this  constitutes  fine  writing  and 
speaking.  Ask  a  young  man  what  he  vMans^  and  he 
teUs  you  plainly  enough,  and  in  the  very  terms  that  he 
ought  to  have  first  used.  It  is  this  want  of  business 
style  that  we  complain  of;  that,  whereas  each  part  of  the 
bermon  ought  to  clear  off  somethiog  as  discussed  and 
settled,  no  ground  is  cleared,  no  business  is  done. 

A  most  useful  paper  on  "  The  General  Post- 
ofiice"  gives  a  mass  of  interesting  information, 
chiefly  derived  from  Blue  Books,  relating  to  the 
transmission  of  letters  and  messages,  from  the 
first  establishment  of  any  regular  means  for  that 
purpose  down  to  the  present  day.  The  present 
system  of  post-ofiftce  management  comes  under 
review,  and  we  leam  from  it  the  immense  advan- 
tages derivable  to  the  public  from  the  employ- 
ment of  first-rate  adminlBtrative  talent  in  the 
direction  of  affairs.  It  would  appear  that  what 
the  Administrative  Beform  Soaety  are  endea- 
vouring to  effect  in  relation  to  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Government,  has  been  already  effected 
in  the  Post-office,  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  is  accomplished  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  by 
the  introduction  of  order  and  method  every- 


where, and  not  by  lengthening  the  hours  of 
labour  among  the  employed.  It  is  stated, 
further,  that  the  arrangements  for  securing  com- 
petent officers  provide  that  provincial  Post- 
masterships,  of  which  the  salary  is  not  less  than 
175/.,  will  henceforward  be  conferred  upon 
meritorious  officers  of  the  department,  and  not 
upon  strangers ;  and  that  every  superior  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  filled,  as  far  as  possible,  by  pro- 
motion from  below,  and  that  regard  will  be  had 
to  no  other  claims  than  those  of  meritorious 
conduct  and  approved  good  service.  Such 
principles  of  management  afford  a  sufficient  key 
to  the  successful  working  of  the  whole  ma- 
chinery ;  and  the  writer  may  well  point  to  the 
great  national  institution  of  Uie  Post-office  as  to 
a  model  for  the  organisation  of  the  State  offices 
under  Government  control. 

On  the  subject  of  complaints,  which  are  being 
continually  preferred,  against  the  PostH)ffice — 
for  delay,  ^e  non-delivery,  and  the  loss  of. 
letters,  newspapers  and  packets,  some  explana- 
tions more  curious  than  satisfactory  are  given. 
It  is  not  pretended  that,  in  an  army  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  servants,  all  are  uniformly  honest 
and  attentive  to  their  duties;  but  yet  when, 
upon  complaint,  investigation  is  made,  it  fre- 
quently appears  that  the  blame  attributed  to 
^em  is  due  to  others.     Thus — 

The  publisher  of  one  of  the  London  papers  complained 
of  the  repeated  loss  in  the  Post-office  of  copies  of  bis 
joarnal  addressed  to  persons  abroad.  An  investigation 
showed  that  the  abstraction  was  made  by  the  publisher's 
clerk;  his  object  apparently  being  to  appropriate  the 
stamps  required  to  defray  the  foreign  postage.  In 
another  case,  a  general  complaint  having  arisen  as  to 
the  loss  of  newspapers  sent  to  the  chief  office  in  St 
Martin's-le-Grand,  the  investigation  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  regular  mart,  held  near  the  Office,  and  supplied 
with  newspapers  by  private  messengers  employed  to 
convey  them  to  the  post.  Again,  very  recently,  a  man 
was  detected  in  robbing  a  newsvender's  cart,  hr  volun- 
teering, on  its  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  this  Office,  to 
assist  the  driver  in  posting  the  newspapers.  Instead  of 
doing  S0|  he  walked  through  the  hall  with  those  in- 
trusted to  him;  and,  upon  his  being  stopped,  three 
quires  of  a  weekly  paper  were  found  in  his  possession. 

We  are  sorry  to  gather  from  this  article  the 
conviction  that  the  favourite  scheme  of  Elihu 
Burritt — "  the  dazzling  proposal  of  an  Ocean 
Penny  Postage  '* — ^is  not  likely  to  be  realised,  at 
least  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  if  at  all. 
The  following  reasons  seem  conclusive  on  that 
point: — 

Security,  rapidity,  and  punctuality,  are  requisite,  in 
addition  to  cheapness,  before  any  considerable  increase 
in  circulation  can  be  permanently  maintained.  To  se- 
cure these  effectually,  a  very  large  addition  must  be 
made  to  the  number  of  our  mail  packets,  and  that  at 
very  high  rates.  But  even  under  existing  circumitanoet, 
the  expense  of  conveying  letters  to  foreign  shores  greatly 
exceeds  the  revenue  derived  from  them;  and  the  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  over  income  would  be  proportion- 
ately increased,  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
packets  employed,  even  if  the  additional  number  of 
letters  called  into  circulation  by  the  redaction  of  the 
rate  of  postage  should  bring  up  the  receipts  to  their 
present  amount.  But  we  thick  there  are  strong  reabons 
for  doubting  whether  the  latter  result  would  ensue. 
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Undsr  the  tet  qrttemf  of  navigation  with  whidi  we 
are  at  present  aeqaainted,  the  interral  which  mart  ela]Me 
between  the  despatch  of  a  letter  and  the  arriTal  of  a  re- 
ply, woold  be  too  long  to  admit  of  any  saeh  extraordi- 
naiy  additioQ  to  the  oonteats  of  the  mail-baga.  Any 
one  who  eoosiders  his  own  oonespondence  only»  will  at 
once  see  how  mneh  of  it  is  composed  of  trifling  notelets, 
of  adTcrtisements  from  tradesmen  who  are  anxious  to 
posh  their  bvsiness,  and  of  a  thousand  little  items,  which 
would  probably  never  have  been  committed  to  paper  at 
all,  bat  for  the  ooayenienoe  which  the  penny  rate  anbrds. 
But  snoh  an  employment  of  the  Post-office  would  be 
ottite  out  of  the  question  for  communicating  with  onr 
dirtant  colonies,  or  with  our  brethren  in  the  western 
hemisphere;   npiditj  of  transmission  and  a  speedy 

annrer  bdng  qoito  as  essential  to  their  ^-^^' ^ 

dMapness. 


Hoo  Mrnihs  m  and  tAoui  th$  Camp  before  Seboi- 
topol.  By  E.  C.  KjLOORiacK,  Jan.  London : 
W.  Veetley.  1855. 
Ibt.  UA€X>]iiacx  is  a  young  American  not  orer- 
endowed  with  the  observant  faculty,  or  the  graoee 
of  style.  He  stiaina  at  fine  writing  and  flounders 
into  c(»nmon-plaoe  platitudes,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, best  and  most  tolerable  when  he  gives 
up  the  attempt  to  appear  striking.  With  dl  its 
fitults  and  puerilities,  however,  his  little  book 
wiU  be  read  for  the  simple,  though,  unfor- 
tunatdy,  very  incomplete,  record  it  contains  of 
the  mode  of  life  in  and  about  the  camp  during 
the  depth  of  that  miserable  winter,  which  cost 
us  the  lives  of  some  thirty-odd  thousands  of  our 
best  troops. 

The  author  airived  at  Constantinople  on  the 
Ist  of  December  last,  where  he  found  the  hotels 
crowded  with  shattered  and  diseased  officers 
from  the  camp,  and  enthusiastio  volunteers  eager 
to  leaoh  the  batteries  and  the  trenches.  He 
took  a  passage  in  the  Medway  to  Balaklava,  and 
entered  its  harbour  after  a  voyage  of  forty  hours. 
Amased  and  disgusted  with  the  miserfl3i)le  and 
foilom  appearanoe  of  the  place,  and  unable  to 
find  other  lodging,  he  took  up  a  berth  in  a  trans- 
port ship  filled  with  medical  stores;  and  this  was 
nis  home  during  his  stay  at  the  camp.  He 
describes  the  filth,  disorder,  and  confusion  which 
reigned  everywhere  ashore  in  a  way  that  fully 
corroborates  the  reports  of  the  Timet  Commis- 
sioner, and  bears  equal  testimony  to  the  hardi- 
hood and  cheerfhlaess  with  which  privations, 
easily  preventible  had  there  been  any  efficient 
authority  in  the  place,  were  borne.  He  found 
the  roads  lined  with  the  decaying  carcases  of 
bones,  riiip-Ioads  of  which  were  arriving  every 
day  from  Yama,  many  dying  on  the  route,  and 
numbers  more  on  their  fijret  journey  to  the  camp. 
A  fortnight  of  commissariat  labour  reduced  even 
the  sleek  mules  of  Alicant  to  miserable  anatomies, 
and  but  few  survived  through  the  winter.  He 
saw  both  officers  and  men  enveloped  in  the  most 
grotesque  disguises  for  want  of  necessary  gar- 
meatsi  and  had  undeniable  proof  that  the  oon- 
inotoiB  who  bad  received  4he  public  money  f<^ 
serviceable  dothing  had  sent  out  the  flimsiest 
rubbish,  of  which  no  real  use  could  be  made.    He 


could  only  proceed  to  the  camp  on  harsebaek, 
and  even  then  consumed  from  two  to  three  boms 
in  the  journey,  so  execrable  was  the  road. 

While  at  Bakklava,  Mr.  Maoormick  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Tipton,  from  whom  he  as- 
certained that)  according  to  the  last  c^isosi  tiie 
inhabitants  of  Sebastopol  numbered  43,550,  i>r 
dependent  of  fourteen  raiments  of  sailoEB  and 
four  of  soldiers  always  stationed  there. 

At  the  same  date  the  citj  contained  tiro  thousand  one 
hahdred  and  forty- five  houses,  seren  Rossian  cfanrdieB. 
one  Catholic  church,  one  Lntberan  church,  one  Jewidi 
synagogne,  and  one  Torkish  mosqnes  several  extensive 
goTemment  school-hoases,  six  regular  hotels^  sem 
public-hooses,  three  inns  for  travellers  with  hones  sad 
carts,  or  carriers  of  merchandise;  nine  batteries,  serea 
barrack  buildings,  one  hospital,  one  theatre,  and  a 
custom-house. 

On  visiting  the  trenches,  he  found  them  flooded 
by  the  heavy  rains,  and  that  all  exertiaaB  to  keep 
them  free  from  water  were  unavailing — ^the  men 
standing  in  them  up  to  their  knees.  The 
ground  in  the  rear,  and  around  the  trenches  and 
batteries,  was  covered  with  Russian  round  shot 
and  fragments  of  shell.  A  valley  fiaiher  bade, 
which  had  been  named  the  ''TaUer  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,"  was  literally  piled  widi 
war  iron,  to  which  the  Russian  gunners  weie 
constantly  making  additions.  The  Ensaaan 
pieces  occasionally  threw  their  shot  oyer  the 
camp  to  three  times  the  requisite  distance.  The 
supply  of  ammunition  in  Sebastopol  must  have 
been  enonnous— *it  being  estimated  by  Major 
Edwards  that,  up  to  the  first  of  January,  lisj 
had  discharged  five  hundred  tiiousand  rounds  of 
shot  and  shell  upon  the  allied  fortes.  '*  I 
went,"  he  says,  ''to  inspect  the  new  m<»tar 
batteries: — 

These  were  intended  to  sUenoe  several  of  the  eneo;^ 
most  trouhlesome  fortifications.  LeaTing  mj  hone  oo 
of  range  of  tiie  guns,  I  walked  along  to  have  a  look  st 
the  works.  A  buasing  shell  came  to  meet  me.  Jost 
as  I  thought  it  time  to  look  for  a  hidiog-plaoa,  tlw  ngh^ 
visitor  went  flying  by,  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  ^  evm 
behind  me.  When  I  reached  the  first  batteiy,  ths 
parapet  gnsrd  cried  ont,  ** Down!  down!**  The  work- 
men all  fell  flat  upon  the  earth.  I  got  behmd  a  pile  ef 
stones.  A  great  shell  burst  in  ftont  of  the  batteiy,  ths 
splintera  flying  through  the  air  aroand  me.  It  w« 
rather  exciting,  but  not  so  dangerous  when  ooee  behind 
the  breastwork,  as,  by  peeping  over  the  top,  I  oooU 
always  see  when  the  Russian  gunner  was  abovt  to  fire» 
and  where.  He  amused  himself  much  of  the  tasae  in 
swabbiug  out  his  mortar,  standing  in  hia  shirt  sIuluk 
and  apparently  wholly  at  ease.  A  lacg^  number  of  mea 
were  around  himu  I  could  see  them  yery  disdncttr  ia 
all  their  movements.  The  notorious  little  steamer  from 
which  so  many  fifteen4nch  shells  had  been  ttmnra  ifik 
was  lying  quietly  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  A  number  of 
the  &mous  shells  were  lying  about  the  batteries,  many 
of  them  having  failed  to  explode.  They  were  two 
inches  greater  in  diameter  than  any  in  use  by  either  ths 
English  or  French. 

The  writer  became  inthnate  with  lieoienaBt 
Mscgregor,  of  the  97th,  brother  of  John  Mae- 
gregor,  Esq.,  the  well-known  philanthropic 
The  lieutenant  rode  with  him  to  Ihe  fieM  of 
Inkerman. 

We  drove  down  into  the  fint  valley,  where  the 
hardest  fighting  todi^  plaoe^  and  leavhig  oor  posies 
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(Uurtod  for  a  walk  over  the  hill  into  the  Adjoining  tsI- 
ey.  .  .  .  .  t  gathered  a  Tariety  of  relics  from  the  field 
\s  mementoes  of  the  sangaloarr  batUe.  The  fighting 
wM  ehiefir  done  in  two  wild  Talleye  mnning  out  from 
iie  beantifal  TaUey  of  Inkerman.  The  whole  ground 
raa  strewn  with  pieces  of  caps,  coats,  belts,  knapsacks, 
fee  The  maakets,  Tery  clomij  affairs,  with  hage  locks 
iltered  from  flint  to  pevenmion,  were  destroyed  by  the 
fLliies  immediately  after  the  batfle.  At  one  point  we 
:ame  upon  the  decaying  bodies  of  two  nnboriBd  Bns- 
dans.  ...  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tohemaya  we 
law  the  Bassian  batteries  and  gunners,  and  in  the  dis- 
;ance  the  smoke  ttom  the  tents  of  Liprandi'iB  army. 
Namben  of  the  French  soldiers  were  gatnering  for  fire- 
RTOod  the  bushes  lining  the  Talieys.  ...  At  the  extreme 
Mid  of  the  ralky  In  which  we  left  oar  ponies,  I  saw  the 
noble  aqueduct  by  which  Sebastopol  was  supplied  with 
water.  A  breach  was  made  in  it  in  the  early  days  of 
the  siege,  and  how  the  remaining  inhabitants  got  their 
irinking  water  nobody  seemed  to  know. 

Dinner  was  ready  when  we  regained  the  camp  of 
the  97th,  A  camp  dinner]  How  shall  I  describe  it? 
Macgregcv  had,  by  some  honest  means,  secured  a 
cht^n,  and  his  serrant  had  cooked  it  by  somebody 
Blse's  fire,  in  an  admirable  stTle.  Then  we  had  beef 
and  ham,  and  potatoes^-think  of  it  I  and,  for^desMrt, 
boiled  rioe,  and  three  dices  of  plum  pudding  I 

Our  table  was  formed  by  placing  a  pine  boK  upon  the 
top  of  a  leather  trunk ;  an  old  newspaper  serred  for  a 
table-doth.  Macgregor  sat  upon  his  **  Commissariat,** 
as  he  called  it-— a  small  box  in  which  he  kept  his  storss. 
WhencTer  we  wanted  any  salt  or  pepper,  he  had  to  Jump 
up,  open  the  box,  and  sprinkle  out  a  supi^y  from  the 
paper  parcels.  Salt-cellars  and  pepper-boxes  had  not 
yet  found  their  way  to  the  Crimea. 

One  of  M.'s  fellow-oflieerB  dined  with  us.  When  he 
came  he  neglected  to  bring  his  chair.  Of  course  he  sent 
for  it  immediately;  it  was  wicked  in  him  to  forget  it. 
BC  told  of  infiting  the  sane  gentleman  oTcr  to  take  a 
bowl  of  punch  with  him,  a  rew  nights  prsTiona,  and 
begging  him  not  to  forget  to  bring  some  sugar  and  a 
lemon  with  him. 

Our  dinner  went  off  capitally.  It  was  a  hundred 
degrees  superior  to  the  genenuty  of  dinners  before 
SebastopoL  I  e^ioyed  it  better  than  ever  I  did  a  doaen 
courses  at  Morlejrs  or  Maurice*s. 

The  three  slices  of  plum^udding,  of  mysterious  origin, 
proved  a  delicate  >I«a20.  I  must  own  that  M.  used  his 
guests  well  I  wish  that  he  ootid  have  lived  so  well 
himseli;  even  half  the  time. 

lf.*s  tent  contained  many  evidences  of  his  domestic 
Ingenuity.  It  had  a  fiire-place,  weU-built  and  ser- 
viceable, when  there  was  any  fuel  to  be  had,  which 
happened  not  to  be  Uie  case  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
dinner.  For  a  candlestick  he  had  a  Bnssian  bayonet 
In  the  part  nsually  attached  to  the  gun,  the  candle  (when 
he  could  get  one)  fitted  admirab^;  while  the  stidung 
point  was  readily  stuck  into  the  terrestrial  floor  at  any 
desirable  locality. 

Fbr  a  bed,  instead  of  the  old-foshioned  *  down,"  he 
was  glad  to  **shake  down,"  in  camp  parlance,  upon  a 
pile  m  dried  ieates,  over  which  he  had  tnrown  a  blanket 
or  two,  and  a  bufiUo  hide.  Once  on  this  extraordinary 
oonch,  blankets  and  buffalo  robes,  with  an  inyalnable 
waterproof  sheet,  and  his  omnipresent,  but  somewhat 
dilapidated  regimentals,  eombined  to  keep  out  much  of 
die  coM  and  &mp,  and  be  told  me  that  he  slept  merrily. 
He  is  one  of  tiioee  enviable  characters,  ever  capable  of 
extracting  real  comfort  from  the  most  uncomfortable 
circumstances.  May  he  survive  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  camp  and  tile  conflict,  anin  to  ehjoy  the  delightful 
home  which  he  unhesitatingly  abandoned  to  serve  his 
country's  interests. 

We  le^gret  to  have  to  record  that  these  kind 
wislies  of  ttie  author  on  behalf  of  his  hospitable 
friend  wok  not  destined  to  be  realised.  That 
genial-hearted  man  and   Mthful   soldier  was 


dashed  to  death  in  the  desperate  assault  of  the 
8th  September,  which  delivered  the  south  side 
of  Sebastopol  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  author  draws  a  oomparison  between 
French  and  English  management  and  conduct  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  military  life,  which  we 
cannot  gainsay,  disgraceful  as  it  is  to  the  latter. 
To  the  French  we  were  continually  indebted 
for  services  which  we  were  not  able  to  perform  for 
ourselves.  They  furnished  bread  for  our  hungry 
men,  and  in  their  waggons  and  upon  their  own 
shoidders  they  hauled  shot  and  shell  to  the  camp 
to  supply  the  English  batteries.  Their  soldiers 
were  temperate  while  ours  were  demoralised  by 
drink  —  and  their  battalions  were  comfortably 
housed,  fed,  and  dad,  while  ours,  naked  and 
starving,  rotted  beneath  the  storms  and  the  frost 
of  the  season.  The  postal  arrangements  were  as 
bad  as  the  commissariat.  Masses  of  corre- 
spondence lay  unsorted  and  uncared  for  in  im- 
mense heaps  on  the  filthy  floor  of  the  office.  The 
reply  to  all  inquiries  made  to  the  dunderhead  offi- 
cisJs  was,  "  There's  nothing  for  you ;"  and  the 
only  way  to  obtain  a  letter  which  had  lain  there 
for  months  after  its  arrival,  was  first  to  bribe  or  to 
bully  the  miscreant  in  possession,  and  then  to 
ferret  it  out  from  the  trampled  heap  yourself. 
The  hospitals  were  on  a  par  with  the  rest. 
Thousands  perished  of  neglect,  and  from  sheer 
want  of  the  means  of  life  and  comfort,  which 
were  there  at  hand,  because  nobody  chose  to  issue 
orders  for  their  delivery. 

Were  we  to  transcribe  the  record  of  Mr. 
Macormick  on  all  these  subjects,  we  should 
but  be  repeating  a  tale  which  has  been  told 
a  hundred  times  already — the  particulars  of 
which  are  known  all  over  the  world,  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  Government  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  every  Englishman.  We  shall,  there- 
fore»  take  leave  here  of  the  young  American. 
For  his  visit  to  the  French  hospitals  at  Pera, 
to  the  order  and  excellent  arrangements 
of  which  he  bears  ample  testimony — ^for  some 
oharacteristio  scenes  of  life  in ,  the  Turkish 
capital— and  for  his  report  on  the  conduct  of 
missionary  enterprise,  not  only  in  the  camp,  but 
on  board  the  fleet  and  among  the  sick  and 
wounded — we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volume  itself. 


thumbs   Ma04aine   for   Town    and    Country, 

October,  1855.  London :  Parker  and  Son. 
This  nomber  of  ''  Fraser''  opens  with  a  smart 
pu>er  on  the  Noetes  Amhrokan^f  in  which  the 
boldest  and  wittiest  of  critics  and  his  editor  ace 
handled  without  reserve,  but  with  a  judgment 
tempered  with  true  kindliness  and  discernment. 
There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  Shakspeare's 
Minor  Poems,  and  the  usual  number  of  literary 
and  political  articles  of  more  than  avecage  marit. 
"  Hmchbroek"  is  finished,  and  comes  unexpect- 
edly and  rather  unpleasantly  to  a  close---the 
huri>aad  of  the  best  of  the  hexoinee  hanging 
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himself  in  prison  to  escapo  the  punishment  of 
forgery,  which  he  was  driven  by  necessity  (not 
his  own,  but  the  author^s)  to  commit.  The 
story  of  "  Cantegrel,"  which  is  a  relation  of  a 
foul  crime  and  its  consequences,  and  is  probably 
based  on  facts  to  be  found  in  the  judicial  archives 
of  France,  is  well  told,  and  is  worth  the  reading. 


ITie  Assurance  Magazine,  and  Journal  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries.  October,  1855. 
London:  Layton. 
This  magazine  has  this  month  diminished  in 
bulk,  and  lowered  its  price.  Its  contents,  how- 
ever, continue  of  the  same  excellent  character, 
and  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  too  pro- 
found and  thorough-going  for  the  general  reader, 
must  bo  invaluable  to  those  carrying  on  the 
practice,  or  engaged  in  studying  the  principles^ 
of  life  Assurance. 


George  Jacob  Holyoake  and  Modem  Atheism.  A 
Biographical  and  Critical  £ssay.  By  Sophia 
DoBsox  CoLL£TT.  Loudon :  Trubner. 
Miss  GoLLETT  announces  it  as  her  object  to 
"Vindicate  B«ligion  to  the  mind  of  the  Atheist," 
and  excuses  her  attempt  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption by  the  fact  that  she  has  had  "  for  many 
years  more  acquaintance  with  Atheists  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  Theists."  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  this  acquaintance  has  given  rise 
to  the  conviction  that  "there  are,  in  modem 
English  Atheism,  elements  of  faith."  This  con- 
viction she  maintains  by  a  review  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  remarkable  man  named  on  her 
title-page.  There  could  be  no  more  effective 
method  than  the  biographical  of  promoting  either 
her  general  or  her  specific  object.  "We  cordially 
agree  with  her — that  "  To  begin  by  folly  occu- 
pying the  groimd  which  is  common  to  both 
parties,  and  then  to  show  where  divergence 
begins,  and  why  it  does  so,  is  surely  a  more 
hopeftJ  way  of  attaining  agreement,"  than  the 
almost  invariable  way,  which  is  to  begin  at  the 
remotest  known  difference  and  find  one  still 
more  remote.  We  think,  too,  that  she  has 
quite  succeeded.  She  has  as  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  success  as  can  any  Theist  who  is  not 
something  more  than  a  Theist.  A  thorough 
command  of  her  materials,  an  earnest  intention 
in  their  use,  and  a  style  that  is  rarely  attained 
by  a  woman's  pen,  have  at  any  rate  enabled  her 
to  produce  a  very  interesting  little  book  on  one 
of  the  most  practical  of  religious  problems. 


The  Autoliography  of  a  Beggar  Boy,  Sfc.    Lon- 
don: W.  Tweedie,  1855. 
Thsre  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  in  this  little 
work  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  its  ad  cap- 
tandum,  and  therefore  suspicious  titie,  it  is  a  true 


record  of  a  life.  The  Beggar  Boy  is  an  illegiti> 
mate  child,  who  first  sees  the  light  in'  ai  gairet 
in  the  main  street  of  DumMes.  When  he  is  two 
or  three  years  old — ^for  he  is  not  precisdy  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  his  own  age— his 
mother  marries  a  discharged  soldier,  returned 
with  wounds  and  a  broken  constitution  fiom  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula.  The  soldier,  being 
without  a  pension,  is  a  member  of  the  honoor- 
able  fraternity  of  mendicants,  and  carries  or 
drags  the  infant  about  with  him,  to  work  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  public.  In  such  misera- 
ble guise  the  child  travels  over  half  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  undergoes  all  the  variations  of 
calamity  which  vagabondism  entails  npon  its 
disciples.  Now  he  .is  in  clover  in  comfortable 
quarters,  and  now  he  is  in  the  cell  of  a  prison  or 
the  ward  of  a  workhouse,  upon  short  commons. 
The  period  of  the  last  war  was  a  golden  age  for 
beggars,  and  more  especially  for  military  b^gan; 
and  the  stepfather,  who  had  stories  of  bsdttle- 
fields,  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  to  relate, 
might  have  done  well  and  saved  money  bat  hr 
his  ruinous  propensity  for  drink,  which  wasted 
all  his  winnings  and  brought  him  constantly 
tacQ  to  face  with  starvation.  Worse  still,  tli^ 
poor  wretch  was  the  victim  of  delirium  tremau^ 
and  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  his  disease 
on  the  lonely  road  or  the  desolate  heath  with 
nobody  near  him  save  the  helpless  child,  sole 
witness  of  his  agonies  and  his  struggles  with 
legions  of  imaginary  fiends.  At  intervals  he 
rejoined  his  wife,  and  at  one  of  these  reunions, 
the  whole  family  crossed  over  to  Ireland,  where 
they  fell  in  with  the  "  Beggar  Boy's"  real  &ther, 
to  whom  he  was  summanly  transferred,  and  to 
whose  family,  already  in  straitened  cxtcam- 
stances,  he  made  an  unwelcome  addition.  His 
father  treated  him  with  cruelty  and  n^lect,  and 
the  boy  was  driven  to  run  away.  By  concealing 
himself  on  board  a  vessel,  he  got  a  free  passage 
back  to  Scotland,  and  from  thence  made  his  way 
into  the  South,  where  he  accepted  alms  or  servi- 
tude when  either  offered,  and  was  urged  to  all 
kinds  of  shifts  and  to  all  sorts  of  company  to 
keep  himself  from  starving.  This  kind  of  lift 
endured  for  several  years,  and  we  need  not 
marvel  if,  while  his  character  was  thus  forming, 
he  picked  up  odd  notions  of  morality  and  virtue 
which  linger  about  him  still.  Thus  he  takes 
service  with  one  Peters,  a  fellow  of  some  ptopcatT, 
who  on  one  occasion  employs  him  in  roaking  a 
parcel  of  vagrant  women  drunk,  for  the  vilest  of 
purposes ;  yet  he  says  of  this  disgusting  beast, 
that  he  was  kind,  generous,  and  warm-hearted, 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  most  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, with  nothing  wanting  to  fit  him  for  the 
highest  rank  in  society,  so  &r  as  his  mannss 
and  education  were  concerned ! 

He  tried  soldiering,  getting  the  militia  boontv 
of  nine  pounds,  by  padding  his  heels  to  make 
himself  the  required  height,  and  he  draws  ■& 
amusing  picture  of  his  appearance  as  a  xecrait. 
when  called  upon  to  undergo  a  month's  drill 
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Se  tried  sailoring,  and  was  well  liked  and  ser- 
dceable  on  ship-  board,  whence  he  appears  to 
lave  been  driven  by  his  nomadic  habits.  The 
maest  thing  he  did  was  to  pick  up  some  know- 
edge  of  the  hatting  trade,  which  recommended 
lim  as  an  apprentice  to  a  hatter,  where,  in  spite 
3f  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  he  served  his  full 
time.  Like  other  improvident  vagabonds,  he 
[uarried  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  brought 
the  responsibilities  of  a  family  upon  him  before 
iio  was  able  to  appreciate  them,  much  less  to 
QQieet  them  creditably.  His  subsequent  career 
bas  been  one  of  continued  struggles  with  for- 
tune, and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  fought  the  battle  with  adversity  in 
tieroic  style,  if  not  always  with  such  weapons 
IS  a  man  of  truly  independent  spirit  would  have 
stooped  to  make  use  of.  He  has  been,  in  his 
time,  touter  and  hack  to  cheating  booksellers — 
Grrond  Master  of  Odd  Pellows — ^tavern-keeper 
md  whiskey-spinner — ^travelling  agent  for  a  Di- 
rectory— ^platform  orator — electioneering  whip- 
per-in— and  fifty  things  besides,  which  we  need 
not  set  down.  He  has  naturally  a  constitutional 
Love  of  fair  play  and  the  rule  of  right,  according 
tx>  his  judgment;  and  in  all  his  difficulties  has  pre- 
served a  conscience  and  a  tolerable  share  of  self- 
respect.  Most  men  brought  up  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances ripen  into  irreclaimable  rascals ;  and 
the  "  Beggar  Boy"  is  therefore  entitled  to  our 
respect  for  the  energy  and  right  thinking  which 
[lave  saved  him  &om  such  a  consummation.  He 
Qow,  according  to  his  own  showing,  fills  a  re- 
spectable and  honourable  post ;  and  as  he  is  a 
man  of  considerable  shrewdness  and  intelligence, 
we  trust  that  he  will  have  the  sense  and  the 
good  fortune  to  retain  it. 

This  autobiography  abounds  in  odd  anecdotes 
and  stories  more  or  less  worth  the  telling.  We 
shall  extract  one  of  them.  A  bagman  about  to 
retire  from  his  profession  proceeds  on  his  final 
j  oumey .  Arrived  at  the  head  inn,  and  assuming 
the  seat  of  honour — 

be  rang  the  bell  for  the  landlord,  and  ordered  a  pair  of 
the  hest  dacka  in  the  house  to  be  roasted  immediately, 
and  to  be  serred  np  with  green  peas.  Daring  the  time 
his  dinner  was  getting  ready,  a  carriage  and  roar  drore 
up  to  the  door  of  the  inn  ;  the  fresh  arrival  consisted  of 
a  ladj  and  gentleman,  who,  aiUr  being  nshered  into  a 
room,  demanded  to  know  if  mine  host  had  anything  in 
the  shape  of  dinner  ready  ?  The  landlord's  answer  was, 
that  he  really  had  nothing  he  coald  set  before  them,  bot 
he  woald  lose  no  time  in  preparing  anything  they  might 
order.  The  lady  inqoired  if  he  coald  oblige  them  with 
a  roast  dock.  He  said  he  was  really  sorry  he  coald  not 
comply  with  her  request,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  just 
arrived  had  ordered  a  pair  of  docks  for  dinner,  and  these 
were  all  he  had.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  lady  was 
in  that  state  when  her  smallest  desires  required  to  be 
attended  to,  and  she  bad  set  her  mind  on  a  roast  duck  I 
which,  if  not  procured,  might  produce  the  most  serious 
consequences.  In  this  state  of  matters,  her  husband 
luggested  that  the  landlord  should  request  the  gentle- 
man, as  a  particular  favour,  to  allow  the  lady  to  share 
his  dinner,  as  he  thonght  two  dacks  were  certunly  too 
much  for  one  person,  and  he  would  therefore  agree  the 
more  readily  to  such  an  act  of  courtesy.  The  host 
waited  upon  the  gentleman,  and  related  his  message,  to 


which  he  was  answered,  that  he  ordered  the  ducks  for 

himself,  and  that  neither  lady  nor  gentleman  in  Chris- 
tendom should  partake  of  them.  This  answer  only  served 
to  whet  her  ladyship's  duckish  desire.  A  second  mes- 
sage was  therefore  agreed  upon,  and  the  landlord  was 
desired  to  mention  the  interesting  condition  of  the  lady: 
in  the  meantime,  her  husband  o^erved,  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman was  a  gentleman,  and  possessed  the  least  spark 
of  the  gallantrv  of  a  gentleman,  he  could  not  reruset 
When  the  landlord  delivered  his  second  message,  the 
bagman  nearly  kicked  him  out  of  the  room,  and  told 
him  if  she  were  the  Queen  of  England  she  should  not 
partake  of  his  dinner.  Both  the  lady  and  gentleman 
were  more  astonished  than  disappointed  at  this  second 
refusal,  and  they  imagined  the  fellow  must  be  either  mad 
or  a  bear.  When  the  dinner  was  served  up,  the  gentle- 
man requested  that  the  landlord  would  leave  the  door  of 
the  bagman's  room  partially  open,  that  he  might  see 
what  sort  of  an  animal  he  was.  When  the  gentleman 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  room,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  his  own  traveller.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  ducks  and  peas  were  readily  divided,  and 
the  lady  was  preserved  from  the  serious  consequences 
which  might  otherwise  have  ensued! 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  stonr  is  told 
with  all  conoeivahle  clumsiness ;  hut  he  will 
have  the  kindness  to  attribute  the  verbiage  and 
the  confusion  of  syntax  to  the  writer's  ante- 
cedents. 


DiahguM  on  Vhksrsal  Bestituiian.     London: 

W.  Preeman. 
The  anonymous  author  of  these  Dialogues  labours 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  an  unpopular 
subject  and  an  unpopular  method.  On  none  of 
the  principal  topics  of  theology  is  discussion 
more  resolutely  avoided  by  those  who  value  the 
character  of  orthodox,  than  on  that  which  con- 
centrates the  solemnity  and  importance  of  aU  the 
rest ;  and  not  a  few  liberal  but  delicate  minds 
are  deterred  by  those  very  attributes  from  sub- 
jecting it  to  argument.  By  thinkers  of  a  bolder 
class,  dialogue  is  a  justly  dliscredited  instrument 
of  controversy;  the  supposed  reporter  having 
rarely  the  tact  to  conceal  his  purpose,  or  the 
justice  to  abstain  from  assigning  the  larger 
share  of  the  talk,  and  the  whole  of  the  reason, 
to  one  of  the  disputants.  Old  Elkanah  Win- 
chester's Dialogues  on  this  same  subject  are  so 
strongly  open  to  these  objections,  as  to  have 
damag^  his  theory  with  many  naturally  dis- 
posed to  sympathise.  It  is  therefore  the  more 
our  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  little  volume 
announced  above,  as  remarkably  £ree  from  po- 
lemical vice.  It  shares  with  similar  productions 
the  unreality,  almost  ghostliness  of  artistic  con- 
versations, carried  on  in  infinite  space,  by  per- 
sonalities not  even  whose  names  have  anything 
in  common  with  English  mortals  in  this 
nineteenth  century ;  and  we  think  its  argument 
might  be  more  effectively  arranged.  But  here  our 
objections  begin  and  end.  As  an  appeal  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  sense  of  British  Christen- 
dom on  a  question  at  the  very  centre  of  its  divi- 
sions and  obstructions,  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
logicalness  and  candour.  It  is  surely  as  credit- 
able as  peculiar  that  the  objector  to  the  doc- 
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trino  eanestty  Bought  to  be  estabUahed,  U 
left  unconyinced  at  the  end;  and  is  not  even 
dismissed  with  an  objurgation.  Not  an  aorid 
ezpiesaiony  not  an  imcharitable  mumiaey  not  an 
nnanthorised  imputatioB,  have  we  detected 
throughout.  It  18  not  for  us  to  say  tibat  the 
author  maintains  his  propositions;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  commend^  as  we  cosdially  do^  what  ha 
has  here  written  as  a  controTerBitd  compoaition 
closely  reagoned,  appealing  ezcIuaiTely  to  Scrip- 
tuTOj  and  perfectly  admirable  in  spirit. 


Itfyh  and  Mynm.      By  MoBTncsa  Couiks. 

Dublin:  M'Glashan.    London:  Orr  and  Co. 

1855. 
TvBBX  IB  evidence  of  conaideirable  power  in  these 
veraea.  The  author  has  an  eye  for  eveiything 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  a  rich  and  playful 
&ncy.  He  rh3nnea  and  versifies  with  perfect 
ftKnlity,  and  there  ia  a  vein  of  humour  in  him 
which  breaks  out  sometimes  when  it  should  not. 
He  mingles  the  grave  and  the  gay  together,  and 
gives  ua  the  mir&iful  and  the  melancholy  almost 
in  the  same  breath.  His  faults  are  chiefly  those 
of  carelessness  and  over-confidence.  His  merits 
are  greater  in  the  comic  than  in  the  serious  line 
We  shall  give  an  example  of  his  minstrelsy  in 
•itket  vein.    First  oomes 

LOW  Aia>  DBATH. 

O  braid  thov  lilies,  maiden  fair, 

Into  the  folds  of  thy  dark-brown  hair, 

White  at  the  foam  of  the  wide  salt  sea: 
Sinf  gay  carols  through  field  aod  street— 
Uglt  be  the  dance  of  thy  tiny  feet: 

LoTe  and  Death  do  wait  for  thee. 
Tovng  Love  waits  his  brow  to  rest, 
Glowliig  with  life  on  thy  ivory  breast, 

When  summer  is  high  oTer  wold  and  lea: 
Hell  sing  thee  songs  of  the  golden  South; 
And  thebitter  sweet  of  his  barniog  mouth 

In  a  thousand  kisses  shall  cling  to  thee. 
Ancient  Death,  a  masquer  quaint. 
Waits  till  thy  Toioe  grow  weary  and  faint, 

And  thy  foot  no  longer  dances  free : 
Then,  where  the  shadows  of  yew-trees  foil. 
And  the  riTer  flows  husht  by  the  churchyard  wall, 

To  his  clay-cold  breast  he  foldeth  thee. 

The  next  specimen  we  extract  from  the  longest 

{oem  in  the  volume,  entitled  *'  Andrelot."  Sy* 
illa»  the  heroine  of  the  story,  has  many  lovers. 
Her  hrother,  in  order  to  test  their  smcerity, 
plies  them  with  "magical  wine" — 

Wine,  that  was  made  bv-  a  mighty  enchanter* 
Whoe*er  drank  a  draught  from  the  ma8si?e  decanter. 
If  false  in  his  Iotc,  he  was  changed  without  mercy, 
After  the  fashion  invented  by  Circe. 

The  first  suitor  happens  to  he  a  Pnseyite  par- 
Bon,  and  the  effect  of  the  magic  draught  upon 
him  is  shown  as  follows :— * 


One  of  those  clerid 

Famous  for  heresy 
Pnseyitei  height,  was  the  first  to  i 

O  a  regular  stickler 

For  confession  auricular, 

And  other  particular 
TsaaH*  was  HUdebraiid  Posey  de  TeN: 

He'd  a  song  little  room 

Fall  of  moMohal  gloom. 
Stained  wmdowa,  oak  furniture,  satnthr  ptthmM, 
Which  to  queer-looking  relics  and  boob  was  sOottei 
Besides  hair-shirts,  and  scourges  ezoeasiTB^  kaoaed: 

One  part  of  his  reotosy 

He  oaade  a  refeclny. 
Where  he  dined  as  if  Sorer  were  lord  of  his  IMea- 
While  there  waited  at  table  six  maidens  beufiicfaingi 
Their  lips  very  rosy,  their  hair  veiy  wavy, 
Who  ieed  all  hia  wine,  and  supplied  him  whh  pirf. 

Kow  the  Reverend  Hildebrand  Fuaey  de  Vere, 
Whose  liviitf  was  worth  some  9,000  a  year. 

Was  in  want  of  a  wife 

Just  to  quiokea  hli  Hfe« 
On  Fridays  and  8aiat%  days  to  joia  hiawidilih« 
her 

Plate— to  talk  Latin— 

Wear  ABgUcaB  satin-- 
And  azampla  to  set  to  each  petij  pariihhasr 

For  the  paraoa  ia  qnaatioa 

(ForgiTC  the  suggestion) 
Was  a  great  connoisseur  in  waists,  aades,  aad  Mh» 
And  liked  to  eoofeas  pretty  AngUcMeises. 

At  Castle  Loraine  came  the  parson  to  diasi 
And  drank  a  huge  draught  of  the  marrelioas  irise; 
Then  sodden  and  strange 
Was  the  gemtleman's  change. 
So  mighty  the  speU  human  lifo  to  deraoge-<- 
He  rushed  for  his  hat. 
And  esdaimed  **  What  a  flat 
I  am !  Tberati  a  ntt-hont  to-day,  hy  the  powcn; 
And  here  I  am  wasting  the  heanftiM  heoisr 
Thenceforward,  ahu,  'twas  all  up  with  the  Bedor.  Be 
Inyited  queer  fellows  to  join  his  refoctery^ 
NeTcr  burnt  a  wax  taper,  or  looked  in  a  book. 
Or  worshipt  the  Virgin — but  married  his  cook; 
Drank  whiskey-pundi  fVeely,  both  daily  and  lustitlji 
Grew  much  less  obese,  and  more  florid  and  ipriglitNi 
Wore  a  red  ooat  instead  of  his  Angfiean  togs. 
And  used  op  his  iconiges  for  whipping  his  ooga. 


Sussia  as  it  is  at  tks  Present  Time.    In  aScria 

of  Letters.     By  James  Cabb,  a  Wo^ 

Man,  lately  letumed  from  the  interior  olthit 

Empire  to  England.  Second  Edition.  Londoo: 

Whittaker. 

Wn  regret  that  these  Letters  had  not  r«aehai 

us  when  we  reyiewed  a  Gennan  aobkani'i 

<'  Thirty  Years  in  Bnsaia."    Oar  woridog  rm 

spent  a  much  shorter  time  there,  hnt  made  an 

equally  good  use  of  his  eyea»  and  had  betlBr 

opportunities  of  seeing  whi^  we  aie  diiefly  »* 

oemed  to  know — ^who  are  the  people  of  BaA 

and  how  they  live.    On  a  Question  of  flrst-rste 

interest,  here  is  a  capitiu  sispennjworth  i 

information  at  first  handl 
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Ag9  Ammiiee  Oompaay.Hnio  Ibaitli  aimtud  meet- 
ing of  the  Shareholden  of  this  Company  wis  held  at 
their  oiBoes  in  Chanoery-lane— the  Ber.  Geo.  Boherts  in 
thechaur. 

The  Heport^  which  was  of  a  Terysatis&ctory  character, 
stated^  that  during  the  past  year  the  premium  acooont, 
ezdnave  of  half-yearly  and  quarterly  premiums  aocruiuff, 
amounted  to  6,3252. 14k  6d.;  and  the  income  deriTable 
from  policies  actually  in  force,  to  7,6292. 7s.  8d.  The 
Directors,  in  order  to  brine  to  a  dose,  as  .nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  expenditure  arising  from  the  formation  of 
branches,  and  the  agency  machinery  of  the  Company, 
had  thought  it  advisable  to  dear  off  all  ootstandixig 
suxxnmts  connected  with  those  snlgects;  andalthouffhthe 
liquidation  thus  accomplished  would  necessarily  maxe  the 
oqUi^  of  the  year  in  appearance  heavier  than  usual,  vet 
the  lact  was,  a  huge  reduction  had  bera  effected  in  the 
working  of  the  chief  office,  while  the  cost,  now  defrayed, 
of  pUuuig  the  brandies  thiooghout  the  country  upon  a 
firm  foothig,  might  be  considered  in  the  light  m  capital 
permanent^  inrested  forprofltable  retmna.  The  Dixec- 
tors  had  the  ntisfaction  of  assuring  the  shardiolders  that 
no  Company  of  equal  stonding  oo^  show  a  better  foun- 
dation for  progresnve  and  complete  suooess.  The  outUy, 
on  the  whole,  might  seem  to  be  considerable^  hot  it  had 
secured  the  formation  of  an  establishment  wherdn  all 
materials  had  been  provided,  and  every  ftcility  afibrded, 
for  carrying  out  the  most  enlarged  plans  for  obtaining 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  business.  By  the  provisioiis 
of  the  deed  of  settlement^  the  first  valuation  of  theaswts 
and  liabilities  by  the  actuary  of  the  Company  would  take 
place  immediately  after  the  Slst  of  Deeember  next,  the 
result  of  which  the  Directors  were  desirous  to  lay  before 
the  ahareholders  and  policy-holders  at  the  earliest  possible 
period.  To  enable  them  to  carry  their  intentions  into 
efiect,  and  otherwise  for  the  interests  of  the  Company, 
the  Direcfcors  proposed  submitting  a  proposition  te  the 
shareholdeca  to  alter  a  dense  in  the  deed,  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  time  of  hdding  the  ordinary  general 
meetings  of  the  Company  from  the  month  of  Septeadwr 
to  the  month  of  February^  in  the  next  and  every  suc- 
ceeding year.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  was  expected, 
would  not  only  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  shareholder^ 
but  would  also,  in  many  respect%  prove  beneficial  to  the 
management  of  the  Company's  affiurs.  Vacancies  have 
occurred  in  the  direction  (one  by  the  lamented  death  of 
William  Montresor,  Esq.),  which  were  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  Joseph  Napier  Higgins^  Esq.,  of  lanoolnVinn, 
and  Mark  Shephard,  Ssq.,of  Cl^ord's-inn,  both  of  whom 
offered  themsdves  for  election  to  the  sbarebolders. 

The  Chairman  said  tha^  although  the  war  had  told 
vrith  depresnng  effect  upon  the  businesft  of  life  assurance 
generally,  the  Age  Assurance  Company  had  no  reason  to 
be  diseatisfled  with  the  amount  of  business  whidi  had 
fallen  to  its  share  during  the  past  year.  The  increase  of 
taxation*  and  the  high  price  c^  the  necessariea  of  life,  had 
prevented,  no  doubt,  many  persons  in  the  community 
from  insuring  thair  Hvai^  and  had  alio  prevented  the 
renewal  of  some  policies,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  all  insurance  otBces  would  regain 
the  business  which  might  be  considered  as  suspended. 
The  Directors  of  the  Ag9  Assurance  Company  had  not, 
under  pressut  drcnmstaaces,  considered  it  prudent  to 
enoonrage  any  large  outlay  of  capital  in  the  extensioa  of 
their  businesi^  but  they  had  deared  off  all  outstanding 
accounts  for  the  formation  of  brandiei^  and  thev  had  no 
doubt  that  the  fomdation  thus  laid  down  would  be  the 
means  of  briaging  in  a  steady  flow  of  business  to  the 
Company. 

Mr.  Fricker  moved  tiie  adootlon  of  theBeport,  and  ex* 
pressed  his  satisfaction  that  tne  IMreetors  had  now  com- 
pleted thdr  arrangements  for  opening  oflicea  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Corcoran  seconded  the  motieo,  wbioh  wai  oarried 
unanimoody. 

On  tiie  motion  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  the  thanks  of  tiio 
diardiolders  were  given  to  the  Bireotofa  for  the  oaeitty 
and  skill  with  whidi  they  had  eondneted  the  afikirt  of  tbt 
sodety.  The  motion  met  with  the  cordial  assent  (of  tho 
meeting;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  (XFlahertyy  Mr.  J» 
M.  Himns  and  Mr.  Mark  8he|^iard  wero  dected  Direo* 
tors,  and  the  Ber.  Geo.  Boberts  and  Coknd  IteH  tte 
retiring  Directcn^  were  re-dected. 

Hie  meeting  was  then  made  apodal,  for  tho  pvpoaoof 
altering  the  day  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  to  tho 
16th  of  Februjury  in  eadi  year,  which  it  waa  exphdned 
wouU,  for  many  reasons,  be  a  for  more  conrsDiottt  porM 
for  assembling.  A  reidtttion  to  that  oAct  having  boMi 
put  and  carried 

rOke  C3tairman  said  that,  before  tho  meeting  sspMiM^ 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  thimks  of  tho 
diardioMers  be  g^ven  to  Mr.  Bdrfnson,  thdr  eseeHeal 
secretary,  for  the  zeal  and  industry  he  had  exhttiited  in 
oanying  on  the  busfaieH  of  the  Company,  and  for  tho 
great  exertions  he  had  made  in  its  behalf.  Mr.  BoUnaon 
was  always  to  be  found  at  Hm  work,  early  and  late^  and 
there  was  no  business  that  he  was  not  ready  to  perfomv 
no  matter  how  it  might  trendiupon  his  domestic  comfort 
or  his  hours  of  privacy.  Those  who  knew  the  great  difil* 
culties  encountered  in  carrying  out  a  young  Company 
would  not  foil  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Mr.  Bobinson^ 
exertions^  and  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  be  ready  to 
accord  to  that  gentleman  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
asaduous  manner  in  wluch  he  had  devoted  himself  to  tho 
duties  of  his  olBee.  Mr.  Bobinson  had  had  several  oABra 
to  give  his  aervices  dsewhere,  but  he  had  dedined  them, 
prefofring  to  aail  in  the  aame  boat  with  the  Oompai^. 

Mr.  Coroomn  seoonded  the  i 


Mr.  Bobinson  expiesied  his  acknowledgmenlB  for  the 
compliment  wfaieh  the  meeting  had  paid  him. 


The  proceedings  tandaated  with  a  Tote  of  thanks  to 
the  rev,  chairman.  «_«.^ 

Unity  General  Aaenranoe  Aaaooiatioa*— Froma  le^ 
port  of  condderable  leagtii  read  at  the  annnal  general 
meeting  of  this  Sodely,  we  exttaet  the  folloving:— 

"  In  order  to  afford  the  follest  infonnation  to  the  eon- 
nexions  of  the  Ajsodation  as  to  its  financial  poaitioa, 
the  Directors  suboit  the  foUoving  BalaBee-eh«el»  em- 
bodying the  whole  of  the  reedpu  and  poynenle  from 
June,  1854^  to  aoth  Jusi^  1865. 

Thie  docamens  lepresents,  in  a  condensed  fom,  tho 
entriee  ooatained  in  Uie  aceount-books  of  the  Assodation. 
Malamee'Aeet  from  the  eommencemmd  m  Jmm^  1654,  to 
UeSOaof  June,  185&. 
Db.  £ 

To  Capital  account- 
Subscribed  capital      ...  £213.282    0    0 

Faid-np... 71,004    4    9 

^284,376 


•.  d. 


4    9 


...  12.981 

3  11 

90 

0 

0 

...  18.671 

7 

3 

...     1,378 

8 

7 

4  12 

6 

...        640 

0 

0 

Premium  account-^ 
Beceived  from  sundries  . 
Premium  on  shares 
Loan  instalments  ... 
Interest  on  investments   . 
Transfer  fees 
I>epodt  account    ... 


Or.                                                £318.041  17  0 

By  Investneati—  £  i.  d. 
Loans  on  mortgage,  bondi,  Ac.,  to  as- 

surers     14/)35  0  0 

Purchase  of  TMdgar  Lifo  Aasoranoe 

Assoeiaftionyonacooant          21,872  10  0 

At  London  and  WestmhwHwr  Benk,  on 

dopQsil»at7dayi'oaU,atiMareat     ...  dAfiOO  0  0 

FanhoM  of  bond,  £4,000         ...       .»    8,600  o  o 
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Famiture,  fixtures,  and  fittings  of  London 

offices,  &c.        

Life  losses 

General  expenditure — 
Law  charges,  including  deed  of  settlement 

AdTertidng  

Printing,  stationery  and  engraying 
Commission,  brokerage,  and  allowance  to 

shareholders      

Hoose  expenses,  wages,  &c 

Salaries  to  staffs,  including  extra  senrices 
Salaries  to  local  managers,  clerks,  &c.  ... 

Directors'  attendance  tees  

Local  Directors'  attendance  fees 

Trarelling,  expenses  forming  local  boards, 

agencies,  &c 

Medical  fees         

Postages  and  pascels,  and  sundry  iaci- 

dental  charges 

Bent  and  taxes     

Stamps      

Literest  paid  upon  deposits        

Annuities 

Deposits  returned 

Available  funds — 
Capital  in  shareholders*  bands,  due  when 

called  up  2 

Balances  in  local  banks,  and  due  by  agents 
Balance  at  banker's 

Balance  at  chief  ofiloes 

Balance  at  City  office      


59 

17 

3 

1,450 

0 

0 

459 

0 

9 

952 

13 

9 

1,022 

13 

0 

3,804 

1 

6 

191 

3 

7 

2,003 

11 

8 

742 

2 

0 

786 

9 

0 

110 

4 

0 

360 

1 

7 

262 

8 

0 

307 

4 

1 

452 

2 

10 

84 

15 

7 

1,124 

6 

9 

146 

17 

5 

5,113 

0 

0 

3,282 

0 

0 

2,439 

8 

8 

L0,647 

17 

1 

217 

5 

5 

15 

3 

1 

£318,041  17     0 


"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregmng  balance-sheet 
is  brought  down  only  to  the  80th  June,  whilst  the  state- 
ment of  business  extends  to  the  SOth  September  last 
This  circnmstance  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  in  order  to 
aooonat  for  any  apparent  disorepanoy  respecting  the 
amount  of  life  premiums  shown  to  have  been  recmved. 
The  amount  of  life  premiums  recdved  between  the  SOth 
of  June  and  the  SOth  of  September,  in  the  present  year, 
will  be  given  in  the  next  account  rendered  by  the  Di- 
rectors. 

"It  is  not  deemed  necesnry  to  draw  attention  to  the 
various  items  comprised  in  the  balance-sheet,  the  Direc- 
tors being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  such  a  course 
is  needless.  A  document  so  satisfactory  in  itself  fbr  a 
young  Institution  has  rarely  been  presented. 

**  The  IKreotors  recommend  that  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  be  paid  on  the  paid-up  capital, 
firom  the  date  of  payment  to  the  SOth  of  September  last, 
and  that  such  interest  shall  be  payable  on  and  after  the 
25th  October,  1855. 

^  The  Directors  have  to  announce  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  business  and  general  requirements  of 
the  Assodation,  they  have  been  compelled  to  seek  more 
oommocUous  offices.  They  have  therefore  concluded 
arrangements,  on  advantageous  terms,  for  premises 
situate  No.  8,  Cannon-street,  City,  which  they  propose 
occupying  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

"'Die  Directors  now  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  success  of  the  institution. 

"It  must  at  all  times  be  borne  in  mind  that  three 
elements,  at  least,  are  indis^Jensable  to  the  success  of  a 
Life  Assurance  Institution  : — 

"I.  Sound,  libera],  and  practical  principles  of  busi- 
ness, whereby  the  graatest  benefit  is  secured  to 
the  largest  number  of  persons. 
"  II.  Suffimoicy  of  capital,  experienced  and  enter- 
prising management,  and  continuous  publicity 
of  prindples  and  oljeots. 
**  III.  Co-operative  power,  consisting  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  personally  interested  individuals,  whose 


own  advB&taffe  is  identified  with  the  nooeafbl 
progress  of  tSe  Institntlon. 

"These  three  elements  are  essential  to  the  praperity 
of  an  office,  and  it  is  because  they  were  My  profided 
for  in  its  preliminsry  arrangements^  that  the  Umty 
General  is  now  enabled  to  publish  to  the  worid  lo  mtis* 
fhctory  an  account  of  its  career. 

"The  prindples  of  business,  which  are  My  described 
in  the  prospectus,  afford  to  an  assurer  unonsl  idnn- 
tages,  and  give  him  a  strong  personal  interait  in  tk 
Institution.  They  moreover  make  proviaou  for  Ui  pe- 
cuniary reverses,  secure  benefits  for  his  fiumly,  and  \ff 
many  new,  varied,  useful,  and  benefidal  sdaptitkai, 
render  life  assurance  acceptable  as  an  investmeat 

"  In  fact,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  miifir< 
tunes  of  its  assurers,  and  by  these  means  Kekiog  to 
realise  a  profit,  the  Unity  Qeneral,  at  soeh  a  pokid, 
confers  important  benefits  on  them,  and  by  n  doing 
removes  from  the  system  of  life  assurance  (me  at  tie 
most  serious  obstades  to  its  practical  devdopment." 


The  Boyal  Inaoranoe  Company.— We  extnettk 
following  from  the  Beport  for  the  year  1854:— 

"The  life  premiums  received  for  the  first  year's  ope- 
rations amounted  but  to  about  1,500/.,  and  have  id* 
vanced  to  a  sum  not  fkr  short  of  30,0001.,  to  ubidi 
amount  it  is  expected  they  will  nearly  reach  tiuiyeir. 

"The  sum  which  the  Directors  are  enabled  toatry 
off  from  this  branch  for  the  use  of  the  proprieton  u 
7,819^.  15s.  6d. 

"With  respect  to  the  potides  entitled  to  partidpi- 
tion,  the  result  more  than  eqnak  the  highest  expeditin 
fbrmed  of  it ;  and  the  Directors  reooomiend  tlie  u« 
nouncement  of  a  bonus  of  2/.  per  cent  on  the  sob 
assured,  for  every  entire  year  a  policy  with  profits  bi 
been  in  existence. 

"  The  remarkable  expandon  of  the  Fire  Deputnxst, 
which  has  been  observed  and  commented  on  at  tk 
annual  meetings  of  the  Company,  has  hitherto  had  lo 
check.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  premimnsiff 
the  year  1854  is  upwards  of  16,000^.,  whilst  the  baboce 
to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  for  that  period  s 
28,8162.  15s.,  exceeding  the  amount  reported  fat  m 
similar  period  fbr  the  last  few  years.  The  Amerioa 
business  presents  a  very  favourable  aspect  fbr  the  hil 
six  months,  the  balanoe  at  present  standing  to  the  a^ 
of  the  account  for  that  period  exceeding  the  dt^ 
balance  of  the  preceding  twdve  months.  The  loHes  a 
Gh'eat  Britiun  for  the  same  time  have,  however,  beei 
very  heavy,  and  have  pressed  with  some  seteritj  <■ 
many  of  the  insurance  establishments  of  the  ooindiT. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  occurrence  of  these  ad- 
verse contingendes,  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  pi«& 
and  loss  for  the  expired  six  months  of  the  present  jm 
may  be  estimated,  after  deducting  expenses^  at  16,3^' 
8s.  lid. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  tbelHrectors  have  now  todsl 
with  the  two  sums  adverted  to — ^viz.,  the  amooDt  d 
profit  and  loss  for  the  year  1854^  and  the  proprutss' 
portion  of  the  surplus  on  the  Life  branch,  amounting  to- 
gether to  36,6362.  10s.  6d. ;  and  conddering  that  ^ 
shareholders  may  naturally  expeot  to  partidpate^  at  i^ 
same  time  as  the  policy  holders,  in  the  advantage  of  tk 
Life  branch,  and  that  any  amount  apportioned  fhmi  that 
fund  will  incur  no  danger  of  creat^tig  an  annual  pre6^ 
dent,  as  its  appropriation  is  fixed  at  intervals  of  tf* 
years  apart,  the  Board  of  Direetars  ooosider  that  i 
bonus  of  Is.  6d.  per  share  may  be  paid  from  the  U^ 
surplus  adverted  to,  in  addition  to  an  amount  of  £^ 
dend  and  bonus  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  pte^^ 
year.  They,  therefbre,  propose  that  a  dividend  of  Si. 
per  share,  and  a  bonus  of  2s.  6d.  per  share  fiir  the  b>i 
year  be  declared,  both  free  of  income-tax." 

The  Bepoct  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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THE    MONOPOLY    OF    MONEY. 


The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  one  of 
its  meetings  in  October,  adopted  a  resolution  which 
deckres  that  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  codd 
not  have  been  enforced,  except  for  the  disooYeries . 
of  gold  in  Aostralia  and  California ;  and  that  the 
Ijegislature,  when  the  Act  was  passed,  could  not 
have  foreseen  these  discoveries.  The  latter  state- 
ment is  undeniably  true,  and  the  former  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  person  who  has  studied  the  opera- 
tions of  ike  Act.  The  evils  connected  with  our 
system  of  currency  were  described  in  this  ma* 
gazine,  in  1847  (when  the  Act  of  1844  was  for  a 
period  suspended),  and  in  subsequent  years.  The 
periodical  paralysis  imposed  by  this  system,  of 
which  the  Act  of  1844  was  only  an  aggravation,  on 
commerce  and  labour,  has  been  delayed  longer  in 
the  present  than  in  the  previous  decennial  periods, 
by  the  quantities  of  gold  suddenly  drawn  into 
active  existence.  It  is  impossible  that  the  world 
can  have  had  these  krge  additions  made  to  its  cir- 
culating medium,  without  some  changes  upon  the 
relations  of  money  to  work;  but  they  have  not  been 
felt  in  Britain.  An  indirect  action  has  occurred  on 
labour,  in  consequence  of  an  unprecedented  emigra- 
tion ;  and  the  latter  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia ;  but  few  traces  of  the 
precious  metal  received  from  the  antipodes  remain 
at  home.  On  the  contrary,  while  we  write  Man- 
chester proposes  to  go  idle,  because  the  spinners 
wish  to  reduce  wages  by  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
operatives  refuse  their  consent  to  the  arrangement ; 
while  Glasgow  joins  Birmingham  in  denouncing  the 
Act  of  1844. 

The  prosperity  of  modem  years  has  arrived  at 
the  manufacturing  operatives  in  homcsopathic  quan- 
tities, if  it  has  reached  them  in  any  shape.  The 
wages  paid  to  spinners  and  weavers  this  year  are 
not  greater  than  those  paid  ten  years  since  ;•  but  the 
price  of  bread  is  higher  than  at  any  period  for 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

*  The  wages  of  ipinnen  were  rednced  in  1847|  but 
Increaied,  we  believe,  in  1852, 


months  in  1847.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in 
the  famine  year  of  1847,  was  69s.  9d.,  and  in  1854, 
it  was  72s.  5d.  The  prices  in  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  of  1847,  were  higher  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding, or  any  other  months,  of  1854 ;  but  the 
average  of  the  two  years  stood  as  already  quoted. 
The  present  price  of  wheat  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
highest  figum  of  1847 ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 
results  from  speculation.  This  statement  is,  we 
believe,  partially  inaccurate,  like  another,  which 
ascribes  high  prices  to  the  war.  Hostilities  can  only 
have  affected  the  supply  of  com  from  Russia  and 
the  regions  of  Turkey  which  export  from  the 
Danube.  We  imported  in  1853,  the  last  year  of 
peace,  1,704,837  quarters  of  grain,  of  all  kinds,  from 
Russia.  This  was  larger,  by  370,420  quarters,  than 
the  importation  of  any  previous  year  from  that 
country,  except  1847,  when  the  gross  amount 
reached  2,151,768  quarters.  The  importation  of 
all  descriptions  of  grain  from  the  Tarkbh  dominions 
in  1853,  amounted  to  2,052,319  quarters,  of  which 
665,106  quarters  were  from  WaUachia  and  Moldavia. 
A  part  of  the  produce  of  Bulgaria  may  also  be  ex- 
ported from  the  Danube ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  war  has  interfered  with  our  purchases  of 
grain  to  a  larger  extent  than  2,369,943  quarters  of 
all  descriptions,  in  every  form;  being  the  amount  of 
our  greatest  receipts  in  any  season,  excepting  1847, 
from  Russia  and  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia. 

The  drought  in  America  during  1854  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  cause  of  defective  supplies  from 
that  quarter;  but  it  could  not  have  affected 
materially  the  prices  and  receipts  of  1854, 
although  it  may  have  operated  prejudicially  on 
those  of  1855;  and  from  the  States  and  the 
British  North  American  provinces  we  imported,  in 
1854,  2,220,980  quarters  of  all  grains  in  every  form, 
being  more  than  in  any  preceding  year,  except  1847. 
Our  home  crop  of  1853  was  below,  and  that  of 
1854  was  much  over,  an  average;  while  the  im- 
portations of  grain  were  only  smaller  in  1854  than 
in  1853  by  2,263,591  quarters.  This  difference 
I  was  considered  not  nearly  equivalent  to  the  increase 
'  2  2 
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of  our  home  fields ;  yet  the  average  price,  of  1853, 
was  539.  3d.,  and  of  1854,  72s.  5d.  The  mode  of 
keeping  our  accounts,  not  from  one  harvest  to  the 
next,  but  from  one  new  year's  day  to  the  follow- 
ing, mixes  the  results  of  a  bad  or  a  good  harvest, 
throwing  them  over  parts  of  two  years.  Thus  the 
prices  for  six  or  seven  months  of  1853  were  affected 
by  the  yield  of  1862 ;  and  an  equal  period  of  1854 
was  regulated  by  the  returns  of  1863,  although  this 
arrangement  was  modified  by  the  fact  that  July 
came  last  year  before  good  judges  of  growing  crops 
expected  a  heavy  return.  The  mystery  attending 
upon  these  prices  will  not  be  lessened  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  importations  in  nine  months  of  the 
last  with  those  for  nine  months  of  the  present 
season,  being  to  October  in  both  years : — 


1854. 

1856. 

Bedoction. 

6,010,634     . 

.     4,530,360     , 

.     1,480,274  qr.. 

3,566,610     . 

.     1,344,538     . 

.     2,221,072  cwts. 

The  first  line  relates  to  grain  of  all  descriptions, 
and  the  second  to  flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds.  The 
differences  are  considerable,  but  not  more  than  the 
improvement  in  thb  home  crops  amply  covered.  The 
ofScial  return  of  com  sold  in  290  of  the  principal 
market  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  shows  a  very 
serious  reduction  in  recent  seasons,  to  which  we 
attach  limited  importance,  because  the  returns  are 
carelessly  kept,  and  more  com  is  now  sold  directly 
from  the  farmer  to  the  miller,  without  a  journey  to 
the  market  town,  than  in  former  years.  The  act 
extending  the  number  of  towns  at  which  returns 
are  made  came  into  operation  in  1842.  Taking 
the  subsequent  years  from  1843  to  1854  inclusive, 
we  have  two  divisions  of  six  years — the  former  and 
the  later.  The  figux^s  in  the  following  lines  give 
the  average  sales  in  these  years.  The  first  line 
belongs  to  the  former  and  the  second  to  the  later 
period : — 

Qra.  Qn.            B«ductioii. 

Wheat...  6,670,317  ...  4,402,992  ...  1,077.325 

Barley...  2,576,962  ...  2,300,082  ...     276,880 

Oato 1,693,878  ...  875,096  ...     818,782 

We  cannot  believe  in  these  figures  as  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  crops  in  England  and  Wales. 
Nobody  ever  pretended  that  these  returns  were 
exact,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  have  become 
gradually  more  inexact.  The  absolute  ignorance 
on  the  subject  loudly  proclaims  the  need  of  agri- 
cultural statistics.  A  tolerably  perfect  set  of  re- 
turns has  been  procured  for  Ireland,  and  it  shows 
a  decline  in  cereal  crops  since  1843,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  partially  recovered.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  for  Scotland,  has 
procured  an  approximation  to  accuracy  in  the 
returns  for  that  country.  But  in  England  rural 
blackness  and  darkness  prevail  on  the  subject. 
If  the  sales  returned  for  the  290  towns  represent 
the  growth  in  the  country,  guano  and  deep  draining 
and  iiigh  farming  are  making  sorry  work  in  Eng- 
land; but  we  disbelieve  the  inference  from  these 
sales,  and  the  returns  may  be  considered  so  many 
deceptions. 


A  decrease  in  the  extent  of  land  under  cereal 
crops  must  be  admitted,  to  account  for  the  prevalent 
high  prices ;  but  it  is,  abnost  certainly,  far  under  the 
proportion  implied  by  these  reports ;  for  thit  would 
be  one-tenth  on  barley,  one-fifth  on  wheat,  and  ooe- 
half  on  oats. 

If  we  had  a  large  increase  of  population  to  pro* 
vide  with  bread,  that  fact  would  explain  the  state 
of  prices  ;  but,  including  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  isles  have  not  increased  greatly  for 
ten  years.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  1843,  was  sixteen  three-eighths  millions ;  and  in 
1854,  eighteen  five-eighths  millions.  The  average  of 
the  first  six  years  that  we  have  previously  named  is 
sixteen  three-quarters  millions,  and  of  tiie  second 
period  eighteen  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  averages  is  one  and  one-balf 
millionsy  and  between  the  extremes  two  and  a 
quarter  millions. 

The  figures  are  not,  of  course,  from  a  censoa, 
bat  from  an  estimate.     The  population  of  Scotland 
has  increased  between  the  extreme  periods  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  that  of  Irdand 
has  diminished  by  certainly  one  million — learing  a 
general  increase  of  one  and  a-half  million.   Bat  the 
difference  between  the  importation  of  grain  inlS43 
and  1854  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  hfi^n 
quarters — far  more  than  the  one  and  a-half  mil- 
lions of  extra  stomachs,  for  whom  provision  has  to 
be  made,  could  consume.     The  common  calculation 
that  one  quarter  of  grain  is  required  for  each 
individual  would  of  course  give  one  and  a-balf 
million  quarters  as  the  extra  quantity  needed  for 
the    new    inhabitants,  leaving    four   millions  of 
quarters  over  that  amount  as  the  deficiency  of  onr 
home  crops.     The  only  answer  to  all  these  figures 
18  to  be  found  in  the  gratifying  statement  that 
people  eat  more  and  live  better  now  than  thej  did 
in  1843.*    It  has  been  made  repeatedly,  andve 
have  no  means  of  expressing  more  than  a  hope 
that  it  is  correct.     Among  that  class  of  operatives 
whose  wages  have  not  been  increased,  the  idea  is 
likely  to  be  without  any  foundation  in  the  present, 
for  the  past,  or  the  previous  year,  after  August 
Among  the  middle  or  higher  classes  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  change  has  occurred.     We  hare 
read  letters  in  the  Times  advising  families  to  denj 
themselves  pastry  and  puddings,  and  calculations 
of  the  quantity  of  flour  that  would  be  economised 
by  this  course,   so  unpopular  with  the  juvenfic 
members  of  society ;  and  also  of  the  reduction  in 
price  that  would  ensue  by  a  general  Savc-tbe-last- 
mouthful  Society— a  confederation  for  taking  one 
bite  of  bread  at  each  meal  less  than  usual— a 
voluntary  going  upon  short  rations ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  efi&cacy  of  any  of  these  contrivances. 
People  who  wiU  not  spare  beer  to  cheapen  bread, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  starve  themselves,  even 
in  a  small  degree,  for  private  economy  and  the 

*  Since  1849  a  large  decreeie  hss  oocorred  in  tbe  nwaba 
of  persona  recei?ing  parochial  relief  in  Ireland.  In  Iidaai 
the  reduction  is  688,928 ;  and  in  England,  95,265. 
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public  good.  The  Talne  of  rough  labour,  and  the 
wages  of  some  classes  of  artisans  have  been  in- 
creased, and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  they  have 
been  expended  partially  in  a  better  quality  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  bread. 

This  episode  on  grain  is  introduced  to  show  that 
the  operative  classes  have  paid,  or  are  paying,  in 
the  high  price  of  grain,  for  all  the  gold  discovered 
in  late  years.  Our  population  has  increased  within 
the  periods  named ;  yet  its  working  power  may  be 
reduced.  Numbers  are  not  the  test  of  strength ; 
and  although  more  millions  have  come  into,  than 
have  gone  from,  the  islands,  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  yet  the  former  require  time  to  mature  them 
for  work,  and  many  of  the  latter  went  out  in 
manhood.  The  public  have  been  told,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  that  the  British  isles 
contain  more  fighting  men  at  the  present  than  at 
any  former  period  of  their  history.  The  statement 
may  be  true ;  but  if  the  emigration  from  our  shores 
since  18  47  had  not  been  treble  the  average  of  the 
previous  eight  years,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would 
have  had  a  still  greater  number  of  residents  in  the 
prime  of  life  than  they  now  possess.  Work  might 
not  have  been  easily  found  for  all  our  labourers  and 
operatives ;  but  their  absolute  number  would  have 
been  greater. 

Ingenious  theories  have  been  propounded  to 
show  that  emigration  does  not  exactly  weaken  the 
remaining  and  productive  population  in  the  propor- 
tion that  figures  indicate.  These  sophbtries — for 
they  are  nothing  better — may  be  made  shadowless 
by  a  very  easy  and  short  demonstration.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  instead  of 
taking  a  conscription  of  ten  in  a  thousand  of  its 
population,  should  draw  two  hundred  effective  men 
per  thousand  inhabitants;  if  that  proportion  exist,  he 
would  leave  few  or  none  behind,  and  the  soil  would 
be  either  neglected  or  indifferently  tilled.  Emi- 
gration has  a  similar  result.  If  all  the  males  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  were  withdrawn  from  the  Lothians 
next  year,  the  crops  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh 
would  be  *'  thin  on  the  ground." 

We  do  not  oppose  emigration  on  a  proper 
scale ;  and  although  it  was  left  for  many  years  to 
private  enterprise,  which  ended  in  young  men,  or 
men  of  middle  life,  abandoning  the  aged  and  the 
young,  and  proceeding  to  strange  lands  in  utter 
recklessness  of  the  Mormon  tenets,  yet  it  formed 
new  communities  where  population  gradually 
assumed  fair  proportions,  while  the  number  of 
departures  scarcely  affected  the  general  result  at 
home.  The  state  of  matters  has  been  widely 
different  for  tne  past  seven  years.  The  emigration 
from  1840  to  1846  inclusive,  averaged  114,821 
individuals  per  anrim ;  and  from  1847  to  1853 
inclusive,  the  next  period  of  seven  years,  the 
annual  average  was  353,562  persons.  The  largest 
emigration  was  in  1852 ;  and  since  then  it  has 
declined.  The  number  of  emigrants  last  year  was 
822,112;  and  during  the  present  year  it  has 
decreased  greatly ;  but  the  total  number  from  the 
beginning  of  1840  to  the  close  of  1854,  was 


3,133,414  persons,  of  whom  over  six  hundred 
tbousand  went  to  the  North  American  colonies, 
and  four  hundred  thousand  to  Australia.  In 
recent  years  many  emigrants  for  Canada  pass 
through  the  United  States. 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  now,  undoubtedly, 
smaller  than  it  was  ten  years  since.  The  inha* 
bitants  of  England  and  Wales  have  increased 
during  that  period,  according  to  the  official  esti- 
mates, by  1,896,000 ;  and  the  Scotch  increase,  at 
the  same  proportion,  would  be  316,000.  These 
estimates  are,  however,  not  reliable ;  for  the  increase 
of  births  over  deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  from 
1840  to  1854  inclusive,  was  1,741,784;  but  the 
estimated  increase  of  population  is  given  at 
2,902,000.  If  the  registry  of  births  and  deaths 
were  precise,  their  difference  must  be  the  increase  or 
reduction  of  population,  independent  of  emigration 
or  immigration.  An  extensive  immigration  has 
occurred  into  England  out  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  done  more  than  replace  English 
emigrants;  and  the  immigration  from  Scotland 
would  be  scarcely  perceptible  on  these  large 
numbers.  The  official  estimates  are  probably 
exaggerated,  and  the  calculations  will  not  be 
sustained  by  enumeration. 

This  supposition  will  only  increase  the  proba- 
bility that  the  cultivation  of  cereal  crops  has 
decreased  during  the  last  septennial  period  at  home. 
Our  emigrants  to  the  United  States  during  these 
years  have  not,  perhaps,  replaced  in  the  eastern 
States  the  wave  of  population  migrating  westward 
to  California ;  southward,  to  Texas.  Our  emigrants 
to  Australia,  during  the  same  period,  exceed  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thonsand  persons,  who  do  little 
towards  the  production  of  their  own  food.  The  two 
gold-fields  have  probably  drawn  one  million  of  per* 
sons  into  this  trade,  unconnected  with  the  growth 
of  cereal  productions.  This  number  is  far  abore 
that  of  absolute  gold  diggers;  but,  perhaps,  not 
over  the  number  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  upon  that  new  profession.  Part  of  these 
populations  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  in  which  they  were  formerly  en- 
gaged ;  and  have  been  turned  from  producers  into 
purchasers  of  com.  This  movement  has  been 
entirely  supplied  from  Europe,  and  principally  from 
the  British  isles;  for  although  the  Califomians 
may  be  natives  of  the  States,  yet  their  old  places 
have  been  taken  by  natives  of  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland. 

The  reduction  of  four  million  quarters,  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  our  cereal  productions, 
has  been  aggravated  by  a  small  decrease  in  the  sur* 
plus  of  the  United  States ;  while  Australia  has 
taken  all  the  com  of  New  Zealand,  of  South  Africa, 
and  quantities  of  rice  from  India.  The  reduction 
at  home  has  been  apparent  in  Ireland,  and  probably 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  cultivation  of  flax 
has  extended  in  the  two  Utter  countries ;  and  the 
breadth  of  land  in  green  crops  and  pastnrage  may 
have  been  increased.  The  difference  would  scarcely 
strike  the  eye  of  casual  observers  in  ordinary 
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countries;  for  while  mankind  use  thirty  million 
qnarters  of  grain  for  food  in  our  islands,  horses 
have  to  be  fed,  seed  to  be  found,  and  breweries,  with 
their  relatives,  distilleries,  to  be  kept  going;  so  that 
the  quantity  named  may  not  be  more  than  five  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  harvest.  The  change  may  have 
occurred  without  notice  among  fanners  themselves ; 
for  even  upon  a  farm  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres, 
it  would  not  excite  much  attention;  while  the 
larger  part  of  the  deficiency  obviously  originates  in 
Ireland. 

The  war  excited  by  Mammon,  therefore,  may 
have  more  to  do  with  the  cause  of  our  present 
high  prices  than  that  commenced  by  Nicholas.  The 
gold  dug  for  us  may  be  dear,  when  considered  in 
the  light  of  its  cost  in  com — that  should  have  been 
reaped,  but  was  never  sown;  or  even  in  the  cost  of 
feeding  those  diggers  who  had  previously  ploughed 
the  soil.  An  increase  of  10s.  per  quarter  upon  the 
price  of  wheat  is  equivalent  to  fifteen  millions  an- 
nually; and  that  maybe  all  the  profit  we  have 
taken  out  of  the  gold  mines.  Our  object  will  be 
served  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  people  at 
home  have  paid  for  the  gold  of  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia. They  have  a  set  off  in  the  demand  raised 
by  the  new  colony  and  the  new  state  for  manufac- 
tures ;  and  if  that  has  not  been  profitable  to  mer- 
chants, it  has  paid  the  operatives,  although  not  per- 
haps to  the  extent  of  their  extra  outlay  for  food. 

Our  gold,  then,  has  cost  us  a  fuU  price,  and 
what  have  we  gained  in  exchange  ?  Our  circu- 
lating medium  is  a  mixture  of  metal  and  paper : 
but  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  the  former.  An 
increase  of  gold  in  stock  would  therefore  be 
equivalent  to  an  increased  currency,  or  to  the 
power  of  making  more  notes.  We  have  received 
enormous  supplies  of  gold  since  1850 ;  but  they 
have  disappeao^.  No  mortal  man  can  say,  with 
any  certain  assurance,  where  they  are  this  month. 
Merchants  do  not  warehouse  gold  in  large  quan- 
tities, for  it  is  more  convenient  at  their  credit  with 
the  bankers.  The  latter  do  not  retain  gold  bars 
or  dust  over  their  prescribed  amount,  for  they  live 
upon  interest,  and  can  always  make  somethiog — 
and  at  present  more  than  it  should  bring — for 
money.  The  Bank  of  England  keeps,  as  by  law 
provided,  the  greatest  stock  of  gold  in  the 
country ;  and  it  shows  no  enlargement  since  the 
days  of  Australian  and  Galifornian  excitement. 
That  stock  was  never  under  a  quarterly  average  of 
nine  and  three-quarter  millions  in  the  distress  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  during  1847.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  past  month  it  was  only  one 
and  three-quarter  millions  more.  The  remainder 
of  fifty  millions  received  from  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia has  gone,  "nobody  knows  where,"  unless 
those  nations  of  "less  adventurous  spirits,"  who 
content  themselves  with  the  tillage  of  their  farms 
at  home,  have  got  part  of  the  balance ;  and  a 
handsome  sum  it  may  make. 

Some  parties  believe  that  a  larger  number  of 
sovereigns  circulate  now  in  the  country  than  were 
employed  in  former  times.    The  Mint  work-bills 


afford  very  little  countenance  to  this  idea.  The 
average  annual  make  of  money  for  six  yean  from 
1842  to  1847  was  5,392,893/.,  and  for  tiie  subse- 
quent seven  years,  or  to  the  last  year,  it  vn 
5,265,316/.  The  copper  and  silver  coinage  fonns 
a  limited  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  faas  a  verj 
small  result  upon  the  general  calculation.  The 
coinage  in  1852  amounted  to  nearly  nine  mflUoos, 
and  in  1853  to  something  over  twelve  and  aM 
millions.  In  these  years  a  marked  increase  occur- 
red, but  a  large  number  of  sovereigns  were  sent  to 
Australia.  The  total  gold  coinage  since  1S50 
inclusive,  amounts  to  almost  thirty  millioos  ^ 
three-quarters,  giving  an  average  of  six  miliioos 
annually.  The  entire  sum,  although  hffge,  does 
not  account  for  the  missing  gold,  even  if  ail  the 
thirty  millions  were  to  be  found  between  Kirkwall 
and  Portsmouth,  Galway  and  Hull ;  while  we  hov 
that  gold  is  frequently  exported  in  the  form  d 
sovereigns,  and  they  are  not  uncommon,  bat  always 
welcome,  visitors  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Other  persons  believe  that  a  large  increase  bas 
taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  into  differ- 
ent articles.  The  absorption  of  the  metal  in  this 
way  may  have  extended  slowly,  yet  not  to  a  Tut 
amount ;  for  articles  of  gold  endure  long,  and  eren 
yet  are  not  numerous  or  weighty  among  the  middle 
classes.  The  probability,  however,  shows  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  a  single  standard  of  value,  siaee 
mahogany  or  rosewood  would  suit  equally  well  ia 
some  respects  with  gold,  if  the  latter  is  likely  to 
be  used  up  for  private  purposes  in  inconTenieat 
quantities. 

Currency  reformers  consist  of  two  great  classes, 
and  each  subdivides  into  numerous  sections.  The 
question,  in  all  its  details,  is  drier  than  dust  in  a 
good  March  day,  and  the  public  do  not,  therefore, 
give  it  the  same  attention  as  the  ballot,  or  drarch- 
rates,  or  an  appropriation  clause,  or  anything  else 
whatever — although  it  annually  appropiiates  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  far  more  important  than 
the  house-duty  or  the  income-tax,  or  any  other 
payment  for  national  revenue,  onerous  and  oppres- 
sive, although  necessary. 

Beformers  of  the  *  Bank  Charter  Act  of  ISU 
want  its  undoing ;  and  some  of  them  would  con- 
tentedly recede  to  1843.  Other  reformers  of  the 
currency  system  desire  to  pull  down  all  the  fabric 
built  up  since  1819.  The  Act  of  1844,  with  its 
collateral  branches,  fixed  the  promissory-note  cir* 
culation  at  the  average  issue  of  bankers  for  sooe 
time  previously.  Any  addition  to  this  issoe  mast 
now  be  supported  by  an  equivalent  increase  of  gold 
in  the  coffers  of  joint-stock  and  private  banks.  It 
secured  to  the  Bank  of  England  a  circulation  based 
upon  the  Government  debt  of  fourteen  miiiiois; 
and  all  its  excess  over  that  sum  also  must  be  backed 
in  gold.  It  provided  that  all  bankingoompanieswhieh 
might  be  formed,  after  its  own  existence,  ahoald 
consist  of  shares  of  £100 ;  and  that  one-half  of  the 
capital  should  be  paid  before  the  commenoenkcntof 
business.  The  ktter  arrangement  is  unexoej^ional. 
The  transaction  of  banking  business  without  capital 
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is  an  evident  error.  The  Scotch  banks  have  their 
nominal  capital  made  real  by  full  payment^  with 
few  exceptions.  The  Irish  banks,  especially  in  the 
north,  are  in  the  same  position.  These  companies 
can  discharge  part  of  the  expectations  formed  of 
banking  companies,  by  assisting  their  easterners 
during  pressure  from  their  own  resources.  The 
old  joint-stock  banks  of  the  metropolis,  on  the 
other  hand,  resemble  inverted  pyramids.  They 
have  little  of  their  own,  except  the  right  to  make 
calls,  which  the  directors,  who  are  the  representa- 
tives or  servants  of  the  other  shareholders,  are 
unlikely  to  exercise  at  periods  of  inconvenient 
pressure.  They  realise  one  of  the  speculations  of 
the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  and  practically  show  how 
monetary  angels  can  dance  upon  the  very  needle- 
points of  capital.  The  ability  of  the  shareholders 
to  discharge  calls  to  the  extent  of  their  subscrip- 
tions is  not  necessarily  doubted  by  those  who  would 
prefer  to  see  the  thing  accomplished,  and  who 
know,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  during  a  period  of 
pressure,  it  will  be  done.  The  very  Urg^  dividends 
paid  by  these  banks,  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
the  country,  are  earned  by  trading,  not  with  their 
own  capita],  but  with  borrowed  money.  That  is 
true  of  all  banks,  in  some  measure;  but  their 
capital  is  expected  to  bear  some  nearer  proportion 
to  their  transactions  than  has  been  the  case  with 
some  of  the  joint-stock  banks  formed  in  England 
before  the  Act  of  1844.  Our  remarks  are  not 
applicable  against  the  solvency  of  the  companies* 
which  is  undoubted,  but  their  incompetency  to 
assist  commerce  in  a  crisis.  The  joint-stock  banks, 
formed  since  the  date  of  that  act,  must  be  in 
actual  possession  of  one-half  of  their  subscribed 
capital,  and  will  be  more  useful  institutions  than 
their  predecessors. 

The  provision  in  the  act  that  limits  banking 
business  to  companies,  with  shares  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  arises  out  of  the  desire  to  provide  for 
their  solvency,  in  securing  a  class  of  holders  who 
can  deal  in  stock  of  this  magnitude;  but  the 
device  oannot  effect  the  object,  while  it  practically 
limits  the  number  of  persons  who  can  participate 
in  the  profits  originating  in  this  description  of  traffic. 

The  act  of  1844  was  intended  to  secure  the 
convertibility  of  bank-notes — that  is  to  say,  to 
make  us  all  sure  of  five  sovereigns  for  every  note 
of  fi^e  pounds  that  we  may  hold.  This  was  its 
ostensible  object ;  but  it  had  hidden  purposes  to 
serve.  Very  few  persons,  indeed,  were  incon- 
Tcnienced  by  the  difficulty  of  turning  Bank  of 
England  notes  into  gold.  The  public  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  notes,  and  they  never  thought  of 
the  gold  that  they  represent.  The  real  convertibility 
of  a  note  currency  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
possession  of  coin  to  an  equal  value ;  but  issuers 
promise  to  pay  in  bullion  what  they  expect  to  be 
sought  in  only  comparatively  small  quantities. 
The  fiank  of  England  at  no  period,  since  1844, 
could  have  paid  its  circulation  in  gold  and  silver. 
At  present  it  could  pay  little  over  ten  shillings  per 
}/.   In  1852  it  could  have  paid  seventeen  shillings 


per  1/. ;  but  that  abundance  of  metal  has  been  of 
short  duration;  and  in  the  following  year  thirteen 
shillings  was  the  extreme  amount  of  its  capability. 
Many  persons  say  that  the  price  of  this  additional 
security  is  too  high.  The  country,  they  add,  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  for  a  currency  never  required. 
A  panic,  they  think,  would  not  now  arise,  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  the  country,  for  gold ; 
but  it  experiences  severe  pressures  for  notes. 

The  convertibility  of  bank-notes  was  always,  a 
fiction;  and  since  1844  it  has  only  been  a  little 
less  so  than  before.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was,  and  Lord  Overstone  is,  the  leading  exponent 
of  convertibility.  They  never  controverted  the 
apparent  truth  that  the  paper  currency  is  not 
absolutely  convertible,  any  more  than  prosperous 
Life  Assurance  Societies  are  solvent,  under  a  pos- 
sible, but  not  a  probable,  contingency.  If  all  the 
notes  floating  in  the  country  were  gathered  together 
and  offered  for  gold  within  a  week,  they  could  not 
be  met.  If  all,  or  half,  or  one-third  of  the  lives 
on  which  policies  are  issued  were  to  lapse  within 
twelvemonths,  the  amounts  insured  could  not  be 
paid.  Panics  occur  in  commerce,  and  plagues  in 
life.  An  extraordinary  number  of  policies  may  fall 
in  during  a  single  year,  and  an  unusual  demand 
for  bullion  may  occur  at  the  banks ;  yet  no  one 
questions  the  convertibility  of  all  the  notes  likely 
to  be  presented,  or  the  payment  of  all  the  policies 
that  will  be  probably  required.  Parliament  might, 
with  equal  sanity,  order  Life  Assurance  CJompanies 
to  keep  at  command  a  capital  equal  to  one-half  of 
their  policies,  as  to  require  bankers  to  keep  a  given 
stock  of  bullion  to  meet  a  bare  possibility. 

The  advocates  of  the  Act  of  1844  perpetually 
say  that  it  has  wrought  well ;  and  yet  Lord  Over- 
stone  admits  that  it  may  require  to  be  occasionally 
suspended,  as  in  1847.  A  well- working  law,  that 
needs  occasional  suspension,  is  an  anomaly  in 
legislation,  and  if  its  character  and  its  necessities 
be  correctly  stated,  we  believe  it  is  the  only  ex- 
istence of  its  nature  iu  the  statute  book.  Lord 
Overstone,  in  his  evidence  before  the  committees 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject, 
harps  steadily  on  convertibility ;  yet  he  acknow- 
ledges that  in  the  depth  of  a  panic,  when  his  con- 
vertibility is  on  trial,  even  if  the  note  should  not 
continue  convertible  into  bullbn,  the  Act  should  be 
converted  into  nothing,  by  an  Order  in  Council. 
This  course  was  adopted  in  1847,  and  its  repetition 
has  been  nearly  accomplished  in  1855. 

Lieutenant-C!olonel  J.  H.  Macdonald  published, 
last  month,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  an  enumeration  of 
.the  errors  and  evils  of  this  act,  "  as  divulged  by 
Lord  Overstone."*  It  is  an  able  analysis  of  the 
testimony  given  by  the  leading  abettor,  if  not  the 
author,  of  the  bill.  The  cross-examination  is  con* 
ducted  without  any  mercy  or  regard  for  his  lord- 
ship's crotchets ;  and  it  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  for 
this  zealous  friend  of  the  measure  to  show  that  he 
has  not  been  vigorously  testifying   against   its 
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existence.  That  pamphlet  may  be  read  by  a 
mercbaat  carefallj  after  dinner,  in  any  evening* 
and  when  he  has  finished,  he  will  most  probably 
go  to  bed  with  the  determination  of  rising  next 
morning  to  oppose  the  act ;  and  any  person  who  is 
himself  "  inconvertibly"  for  the  bill,  had  better  not 
harass  his  conscience  by  the  perusal  of  Maodonald 
on  Overstone. 

Figures  never  clearly  show  the  precise  bearing 
of  an  Act  that  impedes  all  business  transactions ; 
for  the  circulating  medium,  whatever  it  may  be — 
metal  or  paper — is  the  blood,  the  life  of  commerce 
and  labour.  The  average  Bank  of  England  circu- 
lation of  1847  was  not  more  than  five  per  cent. 
TUider  that  of  1846,  and  was  five  per  cent,  above 
that  of  either  of  the  two  following  years ;  and  1S52 
came  before  any  material  increase  occurred.  The 
general  circulation  of  all  notes  in  the  three  king- 
doms during  1847  was  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
four  following  years,  and  only  eight  and  a-half  per 
cent,  under  that  of  1846,  and  ten  per  cent,  under 
the  average  of  1845 .  These  were  the  brief  margins 
between  confidence  and  a  crisis,  bankruptcy  and 
credit,  prosperity  and  ruin,  idleness  and  work. 
They  fail  to  represent  the  truth.  Statistics  in 
these  oases  are  not  realities.  The  "  circulation" 
of  1847  did  not  circulate.  The  stream  was  arrested 
by  the  Overstone  and  Peel  ligatures.  Notes  were 
issued  and  stored  past  by  all  persons  who  could  get 
at  them.  Fear  came  over  every  mind,  not  of  the 
letter  of  the  Act,  but  of  its  shadow. 

The  experiences  of  the  present  year  have  been 
simQar.  Within  two  months  the  rate  of  discount 
rose  two  per  cent.  If  this  rate  affects  bills  for  two 
hundred  millions — which  is  probable — the  gain  to 
capitalists,  and  the  loss  to  producers,  is  two  mil- 
lions for  six  months,  and  one  million  for  three ; 
part  of  the  payment  required  "now  and  then"  for 
that  shadow, "  convertibility,"  and  the  substance,  as 
before,  "  inconvertibility." 

This  punishment  comes  always  in  company  with 
dear  bread,  upon  the  principle  that  misfortunes 
move  commonly  double.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  nation  from 
having  the  use  of  money  at  the  time  when  it  is 
more  than  usually  wanted.  The  people  thus  pay 
double  for  any  quantity  of  foreign  com  that  they 
require.  Tbey  send  sovereigns  abroad  to  buy  grain, 
or  any  other  commodity,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  is  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  home 
circulation.  The  object  was,  doubtless,  to  encourage 
the  eiportation  of  goods  instead  of  hard  money,  by 
reducing  prices  and  wages.  Thus  dear  bread  is 
made  to  secure  low  wages  more  rapidly  than  would 
be  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
This  is  a  high  price  again  to  charge  operatives,  not 
for  the  circulation  which  they  need,  but  the  nominal 
convertibility  which  they  do  not  want. 

The  price  rises  as  we  proceed.  Manufacturers 
limit  production  because  merchants  fear  to  buy;  and 
if  they  bought,  a  diflBculty  exists  in  converting  their 
paper  into  anything  that  will  circulate.  Builders 
pause  in  their  operations.     Fanners  are  unwilling 


to  expend  money  in  permanent  improveme&i& 
Landowners  will  not  invest  rents  in  new  treDcbes. 
All  classes  economise :  all  purchases  are  restricted. 
Attempts  to  reduce  wages  occur;  strikes  follow, 
as  the  employers  probably  wished,  and  society  has 
short  time  in  superabundance.  All  the  sodal 
misery  consequent  from  these  events  ma;  be  traced 
to  a  pretence  that  in  the  most  prosperoos  times 
could  not  be  realised. 

Two  classes  of  currency  reformers  exist :  those 
who  would  return  to  the  state  of  matters  before 
1844,  and  those  who  would  revert  to  a  prenoos 
period,  because  they  are  wiser  men.     Next  to  peace 
or  war,  the  Bank  Charter  will  be  the  question  of 
the  coming  session.     The  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
1844  would,  of  course,  require  to  be  followed  bj 
new   enactments   for   the   future.     The  Bank  of 
England  possesses  a  monopoly  at  present  which 
should  not  be  renewed.     It  is  altogether  iocoo- 
sistent  with  justice.     No  reason  could  be  advanced 
for  the  retention  of  exclusive  privileges  by  the 
shareholders  of  one  trading  company  that  may  not 
be  applicable  to  those  of  any  other  concern,  in  aoj 
other  traj£c.     The  Bank  of  England  is  empowered 
to  issue  notes  of,  or  over,  five  pounds  sterling  to 
the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  upon  the  security 
of  its  cbiims  on  the  Government,  without  a  golden 
cover  or   sovereigns  to  balance  the  issue.     In 
equity,  let  the  legislature  give  to  any  other  bank- 
ing company — that  will  take  up  fourteen,  seven,  or 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  Government  stock,  sod 
pledge  it  as  security  for  their  notes — an  cqmvaleat 
privilege,  upon  the  same  condition  as  to  any  note« 
unsupported  by  Government  stock  that  they  maj 
circulate.     No  other  company  may  be  inclined  to 
enter  upon  the  trade ;  but  in  that  case  the  idea  of 
monopoly  attached  to  the  Bank  of  England  will  be 
destroyed.    It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  other 
companies  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  placing 
themselves  in  competition  with  the  lateMr.Cobbett's 
"  Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle- street,"  very  mnch  to 
the  advantage  of  both  Government  and  the  people; 
for  unless  the  Bank  of  England  was  coerced  to  make 
large  advances,  from  political  reasons,  in  October, 
and  even  November  last,  its  great  power  was  not 
exercised  with  sufficient  prudence. 

Next,  we  urge  upon  the  English  people  tbe  im- 
propriety of  their  abandonment  of  small  notes. 
They  are  no  more  liable  to  be  forged  than  lai^r  bills. 
They  are  far  more  convenient  than  sovereigns  in  tbe 
payment  of  small  accounts,  and  of  wages.  They 
are  not  liable  to  the  tear  and  wear  of  gold  in  cir- 
culation. Their  value  may  be  protected  by  what- 
ever means  are  employed  for  the  security  of  fire 
pound,  or  larger  notes.  They  are  found  to  be 
more  useful  than  sovereigns  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  they  deliver  the  public  from  the  periodi- 
cal annoyance  and  loss  suffered  through  light  gold. 
English  writers  may  say  that  if  their  people  wish 
to  indulge  in  a  gold  currency,  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
have  no  right  to  complain.  They  might,  al^o, 
determine  to  drink  no  more  beer,  but  confine  their 
diurnal  libations  to  champagne  and  claret  thenco- 
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fonrard.  Bat  we  absolutely  dissent  from  this 
statement ;  for  in  times  of  pressure,  when  discouni<< 
are  difficult  and  dear  in  England,  they  are  affected 
also  in  Scotland  by  quantities  of  paper  sent  there 
to  be  "  converted/'  as  to  the  more  economical  mar- 
ket. The  service  is  paid  for,  and  the  transactions 
are  remunerative  to  capitalists ;  but  they  unsettle 
the  Scotch — and  probably,  also,  the  Irish  market — to 
an  extent  that  would  not  occur  if  smaller  notes  were 
substituted  for  sovereigns  in  part  of  the  English 
circulation;  because  the  gold  thus  eoonomised 
would  be  found  si\fficient  for  all  our  internal  pur- 
poses— unless  we  drive  a  very  bad  trade  in  buying 
and  selling  with  the  world.  These  small  notes,  if 
the  present  system  be  conserved  and  extended, 
would  require  to  be  based  upon  a  fixed  proportion 
of  Government  stock  and  bullion ;  but  we  contend 
that  the  former  is  a  sufficient,  and  the  latter  an 
unnecessary,  security. 

Some  writers  on  the  currency  have  advised  a 
national  issue  of  notes,  recognised  as  a  legal 
tender  for  all  payments  to  the  Government  re- 
venue. Exchequer  Bills  are  now  thrown  upon  the 
market  by  tlie  Government^  and  are  an  addition  to 
the  circulating  medium  in  large  amounts.  The 
fiiends  and  supporters  of  the  present  system  know, 
surely,  that  Exchequer  Bills  pass  current  like  Bank 
of  England  notes ;  and  if  they  were  divided,  re- 
divided,  and  subdivided  into  notes  of  twenty,  ten, 
and  five  pounds,  or  of  one  pound,  no  harm  could 
accrue  to  society. 

The  Government  would  require  to  open  an  office 
for  the  issue  of  these  small  bills.  The  claims  of 
their  creditors  for  dividends,  their  contractors  for 
goods,  and  their  servants  of  aU  ranks  for  wages, 
could  be  paid  by  credits  to  them  in  that  office. 
Their  checks  upon  these  credits  would  be  honoured 
in  this  Exchequer  currency,  bearing  an  interest  of 
2|  per  cent.,  or  whatever  sum  at  the  time  was 


consistent  with  the  value  of  money.  These  bills, 
great  and  small,  would  circulate  with  the  facility  of 
bank-notes ;  and  although  not  made  a  legal  tender 
for  any  other  payment,  except  revenue,  would  be 
readily  taken  for  all  descriptions  of  payment  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Payments  out  of  the  country 
could  not  be  conveniently  made  in  this  currency ; 
and  the  wages  of  the  army  and  navy  might  be 
required  in  bullion — although  sailors  and  soldiers 
would  experience  no  greater  difficulty  with  these 
notes  than  they  do  now  with  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England ;  that  embarrassment  consisting  only  in 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  adequate  numbers. 

The  plan  would  relieve  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  from  his  periodical  applications  to  the 
city  for  cash  upon  his  bills  ;  and  would,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  relax  the  chains  wherein  bullion  has  fettered 
commerce. 

We  have  not  entered  upon  the  several  themes 
propounded  by  the  second  class  of  currency 
reformers  in  this  paper,  because  its  length  com- 
pels us  to  pause.  We  recommend  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  only  practical  alleviations  of  pressure  felt 
by  all  the  productive  chtsses.  We  recommend  them 
at  the  right  time ;  for  the  discussion  which  must 
occur  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  next  Session 
will  open  the  whole  series  of  questions  on  this 
perfect  prairie  of  debate.  The  resolutions  of  a 
few  Chambers  of  Commerce  will  not  move  the 
Cabinet,  for  several  of  its  members  are  stubborn 
monopolists,  and  violent  opponents  of  free-trade  in 
money  ;  but  if  the  constituencies  will  deal  plainly 
by  their  representatives  in  the  Commons,  some 
change  and  improvement,  perhaps  not  altogether 
complete,  but  yet  useful,  will  be  accomplished 
before  the  autumn  of  1856.  The  Premier  has  no 
personal  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  would  not,  we 
believe,  endanger  twenty  votes  in  the  House  to 
save  all  the  Currency  Acts  that  were  ever  passed. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 
Could  Arthur  Satherland  have  looked  back  six 
months  after  his  death,  he  would  scarcely  have  re- 
cognised in  Mary  the  child-like  buoyant  nature 
which  had  been  the  greatest  charm  of  his  short 
and  painful  life :  and  he  would  have  seen  his  old 
home  almost  as  much  changed.  Mrs.  Sutherland's 
BOW  slender  means  would  not  support  the  establish- 
ment they  had  hitherto  kept  up;  and  the  house, 
which  remained  in  her  possession  for  life,  was  far 
larger  than  she  and  Mary  could  possibly  require ; 
yet  she  would  cheerfully  have  endured  privation, 
and  even  want,  rather  than  have  left  its  roof.  As 
it  happened  it  had  two  entrances,  and  admitted  well 
of  being  divided ;  so  retaining  a  few  rooms,  amongst 
which  was  Arthur's  study,  for  their  own  use,  the 


remainder,  with  the  garden,  was  let  to  a  neighbouri 
who  fortunately  took  it  off  their  hands  at  once. 

To  Mrs.  Sutherland  it  was  a  mournful  consola- 
tion to  rest  upon  the  pillow  where  her  child  had 
rested  last — to  tread  the  ground  his  feet  had  pressed; 
and,  while  such  associations  nursed  her  grief,  they 
certainly  softened  its  first  acuteness.  With  Mary, 
however,  it  was  far  otherwise.  She  could  not  com- 
prehend the  solace  her  mother  found  by  Arthur's 
grave ;  it  but  renewed  her  burning  tears  and  wild 
longings  for  his  presence.  It  may  have  been  that 
she  needed  Mrs.  Sutherland's  graver  years  and 
longer  experience  of  sorrow  to  mould  the  temper  of 
her  grief;  or,  perhaps,  her  ardent  and  impassioned 
nature  could  not  be  otherwise  than  koerated  by  the 
constant  recurrence  to  her  past  life  and  its  vanished 
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happiness.  Certain  it  is  that  day  by  day  she  faded, 
and  her  face  habitually  wore  a  snbdaed  and  patient 
look,  unnatural  in  one  yet  in  the  morning  of  life. 
Even  her  tears  were  changed,  and  as  she  sat  by  her 
brother's  window,  her  fayourite  haunt  in  by-gone 
days,  they  would  gather  slow  and  heayy  in  her 
wistful  eyes,  without  sound  or  sob. 

Every  spot  around  her  recalled  the  dead  or  the 
lost,  and  there  seemed  no  resting  place  on  any  side 
for  her  wounded  spirit.  Amy,  as  she  had  foreseen, 
withdrew  her  friendship  and  correspondence,  and 
that  with  marks  of  the  deepest  displeasure ;  and 
Aleck  Laurence,  with  little  generosity  or  delicacy, 
crossed  her  path  on  every  possible  occasion.  Yet 
she  could  not  believe,  in  spite  of  his  assumed  indif- 
ference, that  he  had  so  readily  forgotten  the  past ; 
and  her  self-reproach,  when  she  remembered  that 
her  hand  had  clouded  his  young  life,  was  harder  to 
bear  than  all  besides. 

She  never  regretted  her  decision,  however.  As 
her  judgment  matured,  and  she  grew  under  the 
silent  influences  of  her  present  life,  a  wide  chasm 
appeared  to  separate  her  from  her  former  self,  and 
she  knew  that  what  had  once  seemed  happiness 
could  not  now  satisfy  her  awakened  heart,  nor  fulfil 
its  desires. 

And  she  learnt,  too,  in  the  new  sense  of  loneliness 
which  fell  upon  her,  and  the  aching  want  which 
pursued  her  in  every  occupation,  how  one  image 
(all  unconsciously)  had  filled  her  thoughts,  mingled 
in  her  day-dreams,  and  strengthened  her  in  every 
good  and  holy  purpose.  Poor  Mary !  no  word  or 
sign  showed  that  her  memory  was  cherished  or  even 
preserved ;  and  as  the  long  slow  months  sped  by, 
the  half-spoken  love  which  had  mocked  her  with 
its  glorious  promise,  faded  away,  till  it  was  as  some 
sweet,  faint  vision  of  the  past.  Mrs.  Sutherland, 
engrossed  by  her  sorrow,  did  not  perceive  the 
change  in  her  daughter's  aspect  until  it  had  long 
been  evident  to  others,  and  was  only  then  aroused 
from  her  pre-occupation  by  catching  suddenly  in 
Mary's  face  the  peculiar  look  which  Arthur's  had  so 
often  worn.  It  was  rather  an  expression  of  en- 
durance than  ought  else ;  but  the  mother  knew  it 
well,  and  gazed  again  with  eager,  searching  eyes. 
Yes,  there  was  the  same  transparent  skin,  wasted 
hands,  and  drooping  figure.  She  reproached  herself 
bitterly  that,  in  her  grief  for  one  child,  she  had 
neglected  the  other;  but  all  her  questions  could 
elicit  no  direct  comphunt  from  Mary. 

"  It  were  folly,  dearest  mother,"  she  said, "  with 
our  straightened  means,  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
doctor's  visit  when  I  have  not  a  single  ailment  to 
lay  before  him.  You  must  not  expect  me  to  be  my 
old  self  again;  you  have  lost  your  giddy,  foolish 
child,  but  you  have  one  quite  as  fond ;  will  not  that 
satisfy  you  P" 

"  Do  not  speak  as  though  I  had  blamed  you, 
dearest ;  you  have  been  my  only  comfort,  but  re- 
member, too,  you  are  my  only  one — I  can  afford  to 
run  no  risks." 

"  But,  indeed,  mother,  I  have  no  ailment  worth 
apeaking  of;  only  wait  awhile  and  I  shall  live  down 


this  rebellious  heart,  and  all  will  be  right."    Boi 
Mrs.  Sutherland's  fears  were  not  to  be  sileoeed, 
and  the  medical  man,  who  had  attended  Arthur, 
was  called  in.     He  had  known  Mary  for  someyean, 
and  divining  at  a  glance  the  root  of  the  evil,  wisely 
ordered  her  immediate  change  of  scene,  espedallf 
recommending    constant   occupation.     Tbe  tot 
word  change  rotsed  her  from  her  listlessness ;  siie 
felt  that  it  would  be  life  to  her  to  throw  off,  iif  pos- 
sible, the  clogging  memories  and  tearful  assoditioos 
with  which  every  breath  of  home  was  fnaglit. 
But  how  was  the  expense  to  be  met  ?— or  hov 
could  she  bear  to  drag  her  mother  from  the  spot 
where  her  lost  child  was  almost  present  with  her 
yet  P    She  pondered  with  something  like  her  fonwr 
energy  upon  a  more  feasible  way  of  cairying  out 
the  advice  she  felt  to  be  so  salatary,  and  before 
many  days  had  elapsed  there  appeaured  in  the  ptpcr 
(without  Mrs.  Sutherland's  knowledge,  howerer), 
an  advertisement  setting  forth  poor  Mary's  acqaii^ 
ments  in  modest  terms,  and  offeriDg  her  serneesia 
that  beaten  track  which,  unfortunately,  is  the  odj 
one  open  to  women  in  this  country.     She  madeoo 
other  stipulation  but  that  the  children  she  instraeted 
should  be  young;   and,  asking  only  a  medente 
remuneration,  had  several  answers  without  delay. 
Even  this  seemed  a  wonderful  soocees  to  her  self- 
depreciation,  and  she  marvelled  at  the  elatian,  so 
long  unfelt,  with  which  she  laid  the  letten  hefore 
her  mother. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  even  more  opposed  to  the 
plan  than  she  had  anticipated ;  and  it  reqaind  sii 
her  powers  of  reasoning  and  doqueaoe  io  indooe 
her  to  listen  to  it  at  all. 

"I  shall  feel  so  independent  and  happy  in  votk- 
ing  for  you,  dear  mother,"  she  said,  "and  I  am  of 
80  little  use  to  you  here  with  this  unoonqQenhie 
sinking  of  my  spirits.  Only  let  me  go  for  ooe 
year,  and  I  shall  come  back  to  you  quite  straif 
and  wise,  and  bring  a  little  purse-full  of  my  on 
earnings,  too." 

"  It  is  not  that  I  think  of  my  love,  nor  do  I 
doubt  that  the  occupation  would  be  most  salutait. 
It  is  the  coldness  and  the  slights  you  auy  meet 
with  which  makes  me  tremble.  No,  Maiy ;  joa 
have  had  home-nurture  too  long,  and  are  byoatnn 
too  tender  to  be  sent  amongst  strangers,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  humiliations  which,  alas,  too  ofta 
fall  to  the  lot  of  women  struggling  for  their  bread. 
We  must  devise  some  other  means  of  carrying  od 
this  plan." 

Mary  sighed  deeply,  but  she  would  not  relinqnish 
her  post.  "I  am  not  now  what  I  ooee  vss, 
mother,"  she  urged ;  '*  real  sorrow  steels  the  naioit 
against  minor  trials,  as  you  must  know.  Besides, 
there  are  kind  hearts  and  noble  ones  in  the  world; 
surely  I  shall  meet  with  some  such  if  in  a  healthj 
spirit  I  set  out  earnestly  upon  my  work." 

With  these  and  similar  arguments  she  prevailed 
at  last,  and  wrung  from  her  mother  a  rductani 
consent.  Then  came  the  difficulty  of  deddmg 
between  the  different  offers  she  had  received ;  bat 
this,  though  there  was  little  to  guide  her,  she  to 
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not  long  m  doing.  One  letter  offered  employment 
by  the  sea-side,  which  in  itself  was  a  strong  tempta- 
tion* for  she  felt  as  if  the  very  sight  and  smell  of 
the  broad  free  waters  would  bring  Hfe  and  strength 
with  them.  Then,  the  hand-writing  was  delicate 
and  feminine,  and  the  diction  unmistakeably  that  of 
a  gentlewoman ;  so  that  Maty,  accustomed  to  trost 
XHnch  to  instinct,  felt  that  she  could  not  be  Tcry 
far  wrong  in  the  favourable  judgment  she  had 
formed  of  the  writer. 

**  It  may  be  foolish,  mother,"  she  said,  as  she 
conned  the  letter  over,  "  but  the  very  date  looks 
inviting  to  me.  'Fairleigh  Glen!'  it  sounds  like 
a  cool,  silent  place;  and  then  'the  Grange,' 
mother !  can't  you  fancy  a  mossy  grey  roof,  deep- 
set  windows,  and  a  shady  old  porch?  Yes — I 
think  I  can  trust  Mrs.  Hardwick ;  her  letter  is 
courteous  and  considerate." 

Mrs.  Sutherland  smiled.  ^<  If  it  had  been  Mrs. 
Smith,  Marine  Villa,  you  would  not  have  been  so 
favourably  impressed,  now.  That  imagination  of 
yours  is  a  dangerous  gift,  my  child ;  I  sometimes 
blame  myself  that  its  wings  were  not  clipped  long 
ago." 

"  That  is  a  mistake,  mother,  dear.  Don't  you 
remember  what  Mr.  Norton  used  to  say  ?  He  would 
have  the  imagination  developed  like  any  other 
faculty,  nourished  with  healthy  food,  and  curbed,  if 
you  will,  but  not  clipped  away." 

"  I  daresay  he  was  right,  my  love ;  at  least  I 
always  found  that  his  opinions  grew  upon  me,  and 
proved  themselves  so  at  last.  I  do  wonder  he  has 
never  been  near  us,  by  the  bye ;  but  perhaps  he  has 
joined  his  sister  in  India." 

Mary  started ;  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to 
her ;  but  now,  as  she  wrote  her  acceptance  of  Mrs. 
Hardwiok's  proposal,  and  set  about  preparing  for 
her  journey,  there  flitted  before  her  eyes  visions  of 
stately  palms  and  slow  flowing  eastern  rivers,  and 
she  longed,  with  the  restlessness  of  a  sick  heart,  to 
catch  but  a  glimpse  of  that  sea  which  perchance 
had  borne  him  from  her  for  ever.  Yet  the  home- 
pangs  were  stronger  than  she  had  fancied.  Apart 
from  leaving  her  mother — the  patient  grey-haired 
mother  who  was  now  her  all — the  old  house,  which 
she  had  learnt  of  late  almost  to  loathe,  seemed 
bound  to  her  heart,  now  that  she  was  about  to 
forsake  it,  by  many  a  tie  of  which  she  had  been 
unconscious.  She  begged  permission  to  walk 
round  the  garden  once  more.  How  every  spot 
was  haunted  with  the  mournful  spirit  of  the  past ! 
Here  was  the  arbour  where  Cecil  had  given  her  her 
first  lessons  in  sketching — there  the  robin-house 
Aleck  had  built  for  her  tamed  birds.  She  turned 
down  the  broad  centre- walk  where  the  roof  of  roses 
contrasted  so  well  with  the  smooth,  yellow  path- 
way below ;  how  often  from  Archy's  window  had 
she  watched  Aleck's  handsome  figure  framed  to 
such  advantage  by  the  waving  green  around !  Her 
lips  quivered,  and  she  hurried  into  the  side-walk ; 
but  there,  in  the  glad  sunshine,  as  if  it  had  but 
just  been  used  and  pushed  aside,  stood  her  brother's 
garden-chair.    There  were  the  old  scratches  upon 


the  paint,  the  old  leather  apron  a  little  worn  by 
his  knees,  and  the  very  footstool  she  had  so  often 
placed  under  his  feet.  Then  there  arose  in  her 
heart  those  bitter  and  fruitless  questionings — Why 
were  these  things  here — the  cushion  on  which  he 
had  leaned,  the  very  tree  he  had  sat  under — all 
strong  and  fresh  as  ever,  and  he,  the  tender,  loving 
spirit  gone  P — gone  for  ever  from  the  flowers  and 
the  sunshine,  shut  up  in  a  dark  silence  from  the 
voice  of  nature  that  gladdened  all  besides !  She 
turned  into  the  shrubbery  to  weep  out  her  hot 
tears  unseen,  and  the  first  thing  her  eyes  it»sted 
upon  was  the  little  mound  Mr.  Norton  had  raised 
over  her  pet. 

Then  the  past,  the  happy  unthinking  past,  arose 
before  her  more  vividly  than  ever.  She  seemed  to 
feel  again  the  unbroken  sympathy  of  which  she  had 
been  conscious  iu  Cecil's  presence,  and  the  strange 
pleasure  of  hearing  her  thoughts  interpreted  by  his 
words.  Her  protecting  and  yet  reverent  love  for 
her  dead  brother,  even  the  unquestioning  happiness 
of  the  first  days  of  her  betrothal — all,  all  came 
crowding  back,  and  with  them  her  old  childish 
pride  in  Aleck's  beauty,  and  her  vague,  sweet 
fancies  of  a  future  never  to  be  realised. 

She  entered  the  house  again  so  wan  and  sad  that 
her  mother's  anxiety  woke  afresh,  and  with 
trembling  hands  she  hastened  every  preparation  for 
her  departure. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"I  HAVE  not  been  so  much  disappointed  as  I 
deserved  to  be,  dearest  mother,"  wrote  Mary,  a  few 
days  after  she  had  left  her  home.  "  Fairleigh  Glen 
is  almost  what  I  pictured  it;  and  the  Grange, 
though  small,  being  only  a  wing  of  the  old  house, 
is  very  picturesque — a  turreted  tower  at  one  end, 
built  by  some  seafaring  ancestor,  making  it  still 
more  so.  I  found  my  shady  porch  even,  and  my 
bay  windows ;  but  instead  of  a  mossy  grey  the 
house  is  red,  with  pointed  gables  and  twisted 
chimnies,  round  which  the  birds  wheel  dreamily, 
making  it  look  like  some  quaint  old  picture." 

"  Heavy  as  my  head  was,  the  kindness  of  my 
reception  here  could  not  but  cheer  roe.  Mrs. 
Hardwick  seems  to  forget  that  I  am  a  stranger 
and  a  dependent,  and  instead  of  complaining  of  my 
delicate  appearance,  as  I  nervously  dreaded  she 
would  do,  has  taken  quite  a  motherly  interest  iu 
my  health,  and  begins  already  to  talk  of  my  looking 
better.  She  is  a  gentle,  sweet-tempered  woman — 
very  fond  of  her  children.  My  pupils  are  a  boy  of 
eight  years  old,  named  Grenville,  and  his  sister 
Charlotte,  about  twelve ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  my 
heart  leapt  at  the  sight  of  the  laddie — but  you 
know  how  I  love  children,  and  boys  especially.  I 
felt  a  sudden  horror  that  I  should  be  expected  to 
teach  him  Latin,  and  made  up  my  mind  at  once 
that  I  would  study  all  night  uutil  I  mastered  the 
rudiments,  rather  than  give  him  up;  however,  I 
find  he  is  very  baakward,  owing  to  ddioate  hMlth. 
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and  tbe  girl  likewise,  though  with  her  ifc  is  simplj 
from  a  want  of  tuition.  Mr.  Hardwick  is  at  sea 
— but  I  must  tell  you  of  my  boy  before  I  go  on 
farther ;  he  is  rather  a  singular  looking  child,  not 
pretty,  and  yet  most  attractive.  Don't  think  me 
fanciful  if  I  add  that  he  strongly  reminds  me  of 
Cecil  There  are  the  same  clear  eyes  that  seem 
to  look  so  far  away  from  out  of  their  earnest 
depths ;  the  outline  of  his  head,  like  Cecil's,  is 
beautiful,  and  there  is  a  promise  of  the  same 
firmness  of  mouth  and  chin.  It  appears  that  they 
have  lost  several  children  between  these  two  and 
the  eldest,  Alice,  a  pretty  girl  just  budding  into 
womanhood.  I  am  delighted  to  have  anything  so 
fresh  and  fair  wherewithal  to  feast  my  eyes ;  you 
know  my  weakness  of  old,  dear  mother,  and  I  find 
I  am  no  whit  nearer  a  cure  than  I  was  three  years 
ago. 

And  80  Mary  scribbled  on,  over  more  than  one 
sheet  of  paper,  giving  her  mother  a  fair  idea  of  the 
Grange  and  its  inhabitants,  but  veiling  with  care 
the  depression  which  even  the  kindness  of  her  new 
friends  could  not  overcome.  Mrs.  Hardwick's  little 
son  was  her  greatest  consolation,  both  now  when 
his  childish  confidence  and  simple  love  soothed  her 
lonely  heart,  and  later  on,  when,  apt  and  docile,  he 
drank  in  her  wordsf  and  she  watched  his  mind 
opening  from  day  to  day.  Whether  from  an  acci- 
dental resemblance,  or  from  some  fond  fancy,  the 
child  did  recall  strongly  the  face  which  was  her 
type  of  intellectual  power,  of  manly  tenderness, 
and  of  all  that  she  held  most  noble.  The  labour 
of  teaching,  especially  when  the  time  was  devoted 
to  him,  rather  invigorated  than  wearied  her,  and 
the  bracing  sea  breezes  brought  by  degrees  a  faint 
colour  to  her  face. 

The  evening  hours,  when  her  work  was  done, 
were  the  pleasantest  of  the  day ;  and  yet  it  was 
rather  a  quiet  sadness  than  ought  of  her  old  buoy- 
ancy which  fell  upon  her  then.  Little  Grenvilie 
was  often  with  her  at  such  times,  either  in  the 
twib'ght  glen  or  upon  the  whispering  beach ;  but 
even  his  presence,  and  the  pressure  of  his  hand  in 
hers,  or  of  his  little  head  upon  her  knees,  could  not 
drive  away  the  thoughts  of  her  own  home  as  once 
it  was,  nor  make  her  forget  that,  at  that  still  hour 
when  fond  hearts  draw  together,  and  parents  and 
children  meet  together  in  loving  converse,  after 
the  glare  and  noise  of  the  day,  she  was  a  stranger 
beneath  a  strange  roof — a  lonely  alien  from  her 
mother's  side. 

Still,  there  was  life  and  strength  in  her  new 
occupation.  She  was  gratified  by  Mrs.  Hard  wick's 
warm  acknowledgments  of  her  attention  to  the 
children,  and  amused,  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the 
study  of  character  opened  to  her.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  to  her  to  find  that  Miss  Hardwick,  rather 
than  her  mother,  ruled  the  household,  and  that, 
while  she  bad  tears  to  spare  for  the  loss  of  a  dance 
or  a  dejuner,  she  seemed  ignorant  of  the  very  ex- 
istence of  real  sorrow,  and  utterly  unconscious  of 
any  real  duty  or  purpose  for  which  she  had  been 
sent  into  the  world.     Her  complete  neglect  of  her 


mother  and  sister,  and  the  quiet  selfishness  Tith 
which  she  accepted  her  mothez^s  devotion,  vere 
sufficient  proofs  of  this ;  yet  Mary  found,  to  her 
surprise,  that  she  passed  in  society  as  an  amiible, 
loveable  creature,  and  that,  softened  by  her  joatli 
and  beauty,  even  she  felt  a  kind  of  compassionite 
fondness  mingle  with  her  contempt  for  the  pretty 
creature's  weakness  and  egotism. 

As  the  summer  set  in,  the  children  begged  per- 
mission to  carry  on  their  studies  in  the  open  air; 
but  the  heat  made  them  fractious,  and,  for  the  fint 
time»  Mary  found  some  difiiculty  in  exacting  obe- 
dience. Charlotte  was  pettish  and  perverse,  uA 
Grenvilie  languid  and  indifferent.  Fortmuitelj  for 
them,  Mary's  hastiness  had  long  since  been  taioed, 
and  she  patiently  asserted  her  authority,  and  in- 
sisted upon  their  attention.  But  it  was  tedioos 
work,  even  with  her  favourite.  His  eyes,  geneiallj 
fixed  inquiringly  upon  her,  would  wander  over  the 
beach,  and,  provoked  as  she  was,  it  was  hard  to  resist 
his  "Please,  Miss  Sutherland,  there's  a  star-fisk 
kickmg — might  I  put  him  in  the  water?"  or, 
"  May  we  dip  our  hands  again,  jost  for  a  minute; 
they  are  so  hot."  She  had  reduced  them  to 
quietude  at  last  by  threatening  an  immediate  return 
to  the  hot  school-room,  when  the  postman  appeared 
in  sight,  and  little  Charlotte  was  on  her  feet  in  an 
instant. 

"May  I  see  if  there  are  any  letters,  Mbs 
Sutherland  ?  Cousin  Grenvilie  was  to  write  to- 
day, and  mamma  said  we  should  have  a  holiday 
when  he  came." 

"  You  will  forfeit  it  altogether,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered Mary,  "  if  I  have  to  repeat  that  yon  must 
sit  still  while  with  me.  Go  to  your  place,  inune- 
diately,  and  be  silent." 

*'  Letter  for  Miss  Sutherland !"  shouted  the  man 
from  behind  them.  Mary's  face  flushed,  for  her 
mother's  letters  were  always  a  treat ;  but  taming 
her  head,  she  said  quietly,  '*  Take  all  to  the  house, 
if  you  please;  we  are  engaged  just  now;"  and I^ 
sumed  her  work  as  steadily  as  before. 

Tbe  children  were  softened  into  obedience.  Th^ 
felt  that  she  would  not  grant  herself  the  pleasue 
she  denied  to  them,  and  their  affection  for  her  was 
unconsciously  increased.  It  was  a  reHef  to  aE 
parties  when  the  books  were  closed,  and  3iiss 
Hardwick  strolled  up  to  them  and  suggested  a  sail 
upon  the  water. 

"  How  you  can  be  so  patient.  Miss  Sutherland," 
she  said,  "I  don't  know.  Little  tiresome  things - 
What  frights  they  look  to  be  sure ;  wherever  diii 
Charlotte  get  that  poke  bonnet  ?" 

"I  made  it  her,"  answered  Mary,  smiling,  "Iw* 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  ornamental ;  her  skia 
tans  so  easily  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  her 
face." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  wonder  yoa 
took  the  trouble.  Charlotte  always  was  a  frigbt, 
and  always  will  be." 

The  child  reddened,  but  looked  up  with  a  quick* 
shy  smile  when  Mary  answered — "  She  is  mucn 
improved  in  appearance  since  she  took  pains  ^ 
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her  carriage ;  and  I  hope,  Miss  Hardwick,  we  shall 
live  to  see  her  a  pleasing,  as  well  as  a  good  and 
clever  woman ;  I  prophecy  great  things  for  her  if 
she  will  only  persevere  as  she  has  began." 

"May  I  fetch  your  letter  for  you,  please?"  in- 
terrupted she,  pulling  at  Mary's  dress.. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  thank  you.  Your  feet  are  quicker 
than  mine,  and  I  want  to  see  it  very  much." 

"  Is  it  from  your  mamma,  do  you  think  ?*'  asked 
the  boy,  gently,  as  his  sister  ran  off. 

"  All  my  letters  are  from  her,  Qrenville." 

"  Then  you  havn't  any  brothers  and  sisters." 

"  I  had  a  brother  once,  dear,  an4  friends  besides, 
whom  I  loved ;  but  God  took  him  away  and  parted 
me  from  them." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  look  so  sorry," 
said  the  child ;  "  would  it  be  rude  if  I  asked  another 
qnestion,  only  about  a  small  thing  ?" 

"No,  my  dear,  what  is  it?** 

"Charlotte  and  I  want  to  know  your  name, 
Miss  Sutherland;  I  mean  your  own  name  that 
your  mamma  calls  you.  We  are  going  to  christen 
her  new  doll  to-day,  and  we  can't  think  of  any 
name  that  will  do." 

"  I  am  afraid  mine  is  not  grand  enough,  Gren- 
▼ille ;  it  is  Mary." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is  though;  it's  just  the  thing. 
Dolly  isn't  pretty  enough  to  be  called  Alice,  but 
she  has  a  kind  face,  something  like  yours." 

Mary  laughed,  and  rose  to  meet  Charlotte,  who 
was  running  along,  letter  in  hand.  She  changed 
colour  as  she  took  it — it  was  not  her  mother's  hand- 
wriling ;  could  she  be  ill,  and  this  some  frightened 
neighbour's  summons  ?  but  no,  there  was  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  characters — trembling,  all  but 
illegible,  as  they  were.  She  tore  it  open.  The 
signature,  so  well  known  and  yet  so  strangely 
changed,  was  full  in  sight,  for  there  were  but  three 
lines.  "  Amy  Evans  !"  How  odd  it  looked  ! 
"  Mary"  the  letter  ran,  "  If  you  would  see  me  alive, 
come ;  and  for  the  sake  of  our  old  love,  let  it  be 
quickly.  I  have  a  child,  but  I  shall  never  hear  it 
call  me  mother." 

The  children  wondered  to  see  Mary  so  deadly  pale, 
and  Charlotte  dragged  her  chair  across  the  shingle, 
and  put  it  "  comfortably"  for  her  to  sit  down  and 
rest.  But  she  motioned  them  aside  and  turned 
hurriedly  to  the  house.  As  she  entered  she  met 
Mrs.  Hardwick.  "  I  fear  you  have  had  bad  news,  my 
dear,"  she  said  kindly,  struck  by  her  agitation  and 
pallor.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  Come  in 
here  and  tell  me." 

**  Oh !  I  must  leave  you,  Mrs.  Hardwick,  to-day 
— now,  if  you  will  let  me.  This  is  from  an  old 
friend,  and — and  she  is  dying." 

"  Not  your  mother,  my  poor  girl  ?" 

"  No,'  no,  thank  God  !  but  it  is  a  friend,  a  dear 
friend.  She  has  a  child,  and  writes  that  she  is 
dying." 

"  She  may  be  mistaken  in  her  real  condition,  my 
dear ;  you  must  not  despair  of  her  recovery.  My 
maid  shall  put  up  a  few  things  for  you,  while 
^ou  lie  down  here  and  compose  yourself." 


"You  are  very  kind,  ma'am;  but  I  could  not 
rest  until  I  have  seen  her,"  said  Mary.  "We 
were  at  school  together,  and  were  like  sisters  for 
years.     Oh  !  I  cannot  believe  it." 

It  did  not  take  long  in  Mark's  present  frame  of 
mind  to  put  a  few  necessary  articles  in  her  hat;, 
and  throw  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet.  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick, after  vainly  pressing  her  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, drove  her  to  the  train,  which  fortunately 
passed  close  by  Mr.  Evans's  estate,  taking  between 
two  and  three  hours  for  the  journey.  It  rattled 
close  by  many  of  her  old  haunts,  and  at  one  time 
she  could  even  see  the  spire  beneath  the  shadow 
of  which  her  brother  lay  ;  but  the  image  of  Amy, 
a  mother,  and  dying,  shut  out  all  besides ;  and  she 
lay  back  in  the  carriage  trying  to  realize  the  awful 
idea,  while  old  memories  of  the  dark-eyed  school- 
girl, in  the  first  freshness  of  her  beauty,  seemed  to 
forbid  the  possibility  of  death. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 
In  a  darkened  room,  whose  luxurious  appointments 
were  but  as  a  mockery,  Mary  found  her  friend, 
face  to  face  with  death.  Her  voice  was  changed, 
and  a  fierce  impetuosity  replaced  her  former  softness; 
but,  except  for  this,  and  for  the  exquisite  clearness 
and  hectic  colour  of  the  face,  Mary  could  have 
fancied,  as  she  stood  beside  the  bed,  that  it  was  the 
beautiful  Amy  of  her  schooldays,  awaking  from 
peaceful  sleep. 

She  received  Mary's  fond  caresses  in  silence,  and 
rejected,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  the  possibility 
of  her  recovery.  "  This  was  my  mother's  doom," 
she  said  sternly,  "and  her  fate  has  descended  upon 
me.  What  has  my  life  been  that  I  should  struggle 
against  it  ?  I  knew  that  my  hours  were  numbered; 
but  those  poor  weeping  creatures  around  had  no 
peace  until  they  confessed  that  it  was  so — I  wrung 
the  truth  from  them.  Still,  Mary,  1  musi  live 
until  I  have  told  you  all.     Sit  down." 

"  Amy,  Amy,"  entreated  Mary, "  this  is  throwing 
away  your  chance  of  life ;  for  your  husband's  sake, 
for  your  child's,  cease.  What  have  you  to  tell  me, 
darling;  there  can  be  nothin^but  what  I  know. 
Wait  awhile,  I  will  stay  near  you,  and  to  morrow 
we  will  talk  together." 

"  To-morrow  ?  To-morrow  I  shall  be  where 
you  cannot  come.  What  have  I  to  tell,  do  you 
bay  ?  Then  you  guessed  my  secret ;  but  no,  you 
could  never  dream  hoio  I  loved  him.  You  who 
forsook  him  cannot  know  what  he  was  to  me. 
From  the  day  I  landed,  a  lonely,  shivering  child, 
he  drew  me  towards  him ;  he  had  my  worship ;  he 
was  my  dream  by  night  and  by  day.  I  loved  you 
once,  Mary — I  loved  you  even  when  you  crossed 
my  path,  and  shattered  my  vision  of  happiness ; 
but  what  was  it  to  the  love  I  bore  him  ?  Did  you 
never  guess  the  secret  spring  that  moved  me  to 
form  this  marriage  ?     Speak,  girl !" 

But  Mary's  tears  came  thick  and  fast,  poariug 
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tbrongh  lier  Augers  upon  the  pillow,  and  ehoking 
her  utterance.  She  could  odIj  shake  her 
head. 

"  Know,  then,  that  he  held  my  cousin  in  his 
power.  By  debts  of  honour  far  beyond  Aleck's 
means  to  pay,  and  by  his  unholy  inflaence,  he  was 
dragging  him  down---down.  I  saw  it,  and  thought, 
poor  fool,  to  stand  between  them,  and  save  him.  I 
fancied,  in  the  plenitude  of  my  power,  that  I  could 
draw  my  husband  away,  perhaps,  to  better  things, 
and  that  Aleck,  safe  with  you,  would  live  in 
honour,  and  in  the  peace  I  could  never  know. 
Henry  forgave  his  debts  at  my  request,  and  I, 
satisfied  in  Aleck's  happiness,  and  never  dreaming 
how  I  erred,  believed  that  my  girlish  love  had  died 
out  for  ever,  and  that  all  would  be  well.  And  it 
might  have  been — yes  Mary,  it  might ;  but  then 
came  your  part.  You  forsook  him.  But  it  was 
not  enough  to  know  that  he  might  have  been 
mine.  In  silence  I  stood  by  and  saw  him,  forlorn 
and  wretched,  fall  again  into  my  husband's  power 
— I  who  could  have  made  him  so  blessed !  I  had 
sold  myself  for  him,  and  it  was  in  vain.  My  God ! 
what  that  cost  me !" 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  paused ;  Mary  hoped 
that  exhaustion,  if  nothing  else,  would  force  her 
to  cease;  but  after  muttering  for  a  moment  or 
two,  she  spoke  again  in  a  weaker  voice. 

«<  It  was  then,  Mary,  when  the  wife  of  one  man 
I  felt  that  I  loved  another — it  was  then  I  called 
upon  God  in  my  desolation,  to  give  me  a  child. 
I  loathed  myself,  my  marriage,  my  husband,  and  I 
longed  that  the  yearning  mother-love,  the  only 
thing  unseared  in  my  heart,  might  gush  forth.  I 
stormed  Heaven  with  my  prayers.  Mine  was  the 
cry  of  Bachel — and  it  was  heard  and  answered 
like  hers.  Oh !  my  babe !  my  poor,  lone  babe ! 
must  I  leave  thee  behind,  with  my  drear  fate  upon 
thee,  to  weep  such  tears  as  I  have  wept  P  Come 
with  tliy  mother,  child;  the  grave  is  dark  and  chill, 
but  there,  at  least,  thy  mother's  arms  will  wind 
about  thee,  and  shut  out  the  weary,  weary  world. 
Mary — is  it  dark  so  soon  P  Xiss  me,  dear ;  we  loved 
each  other  once." 

Mary  fell  upon  her  neck,  and  strove  to  soothe 
away  the  agony  of  her  face  by  promises  of  love 
and  devotion  to  h^  child ;  but  the  spirit  was  gone 
too  far — perchance  the  voice  of  cherubim  and 
seraphim  o'erpowered  the  sounds  of  earth.  It 
must  have  been  so ;  for  lip  and  eye  stirred  not, 
though  the  child's  wailing  voice  arose ;  and  then 
Mary  knew  that  the  silence  of  those  hushed  lips 
could  only  be  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  Archangel, 
and  the  trump  of  God. 

Mary  was  scarcely  more  stunned  by  Amy's  death 
than  by  the  bewildering  words  which  had  poured 
from  her  dying  lips.  That  she  had  loved  Aleck  in 
secret,  from  her  childhood,  was  strange  enough ; 
but  that  she  had  tried  to  rescue  him  from  Mr. 
Evans's  influence  by  sacrificing  herself,  and  that, 
through  her  own  desertion  of  him.  Amy  had  failed, 
and  lay  there  now,  broken-hearted  and  dead, — Oh ! 
it  seemed  xwtber  some  mad  mis-shapen  dream,  than 


a  real  unravelling  of  that  past  in  which  ^  had 
moved  and  suffered. 

Well  it  was  for  her  that  the  motherless  child 
claimed  her  thoughts,  and  softened  the  horror  of 
that  day.  Again  and  again  she  flung  herself  upoa 
her  knees  by  the  bed  of  death,  and,  reading  noUung 
but  reproach  in  the  awful  beauty  of  the  face,  aoeased 
herself,  and  bemoaned  the  irrevocable  past  witb 
inexpressible  bitterness. 

It  was  only  when  the  wailing  babe  died  upos 
her  knees,  and  she  laid  it  in  those  cold  arms,  that 
Mary's  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  read  the  past 
aright.  Amy's  words  came  back  to  ber — *'The 
wife  of  one  man  I  felt  that  I  loved  another'' — and 
they  rang  in  her  ears  a  desolate,  warning  knell. 

"  No,"  she  whispered,  as  she  knelt  for  the  la&k 
time  by  the  beautiful  corpse,  enfolded  in  its  silken 
masses  of  hair — "  no.  Amy ;  I  was  right.  He  has 
fallen  into  sin,  and  thou— oh !  it  is  hard  to  see 
thee  l^ing  there ;  yet  what  could  it  avail  thee  to 
have  pressed  on  another  the  cup  which  has 
poisoned  thyself.  Kot  even  the  voice  of  thy  child, 
won  by  such  cries,  bought  by  such  throes  as  thine, 
could  heal  thine  anguish.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  loathings,  the  desecration,  and  the 
shame  ?  Woulds't  thou  have  suflered  less  had  I, 
too,  known  that  despair  P  No — no,  sweet  spirit, 
thou  dids't  err  grievously,  but  it  was  in  ignoiaace 
and  in  love ;  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  thee  to 
bear,  and  God  has  taken  thee  to  Himself.'' 

Thus  she  communed  by  the  dead  mother  and 
child  through  the  solemn  hours  of  that  nighty  and 
the  morning  found  her  almost  as  calm  as  they.  She 
was  very  thankful  to  be  spared  a  meeting  with  the 
Laurences,  and  to  see  but  little  of  Mr.  Evaos 
before  she  left.  He  was  evidently  shocked  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  bereavement,  but  she  felt  all  her 
old  dislike  to  his  bland  manner  and  bold  stare 
revive,  as  she  met  him ;  and  knowing  how  little 
union  of  life  and  heart  there  had  been  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  her  aversion  was  not  softened 
by  pity,  as  it  might  have  been.  He  pressed  her  to 
remain ;  but  the  very  idea  of  the  pompous  fmnenl 
and  the  cold  mourners  was  revolting,  and  she 
longed  to  leave  the  dark  stifling  house,  where  a 
weight  seemed  to  hang  in  the  silent  air.  One 
more  shock  was  in  store  for  her  before  she  crossed 
the  threshold,  for,  taking  up  a  paper  which  lay 
upon  the  table,  she  saw,  not  far  from  the  aa> 
nouncement  of  Amy's  death,  that  of  Aleck 
Laurence's  bankruptcy. 

Mary  whirled  again  in  the  rattling  carriages 
within  sight  of  the  village  spire,  and  hard  by  fiekts 
and  hedge-rows  where  she  had  wandered,  earoUin^ 
for  very  lightness  of  heart,  in  the  first  golden  davs 
of  her  young  love.  Yet  she  did  not  thLk  of  visk- 
ing  her  mother,  though  comparatively  near.  In  the 
first  place  her  stipulated  holiday  was  to  be  ia  the 
autumn,  six  weeks  to  come,  and  she  could  not  fed 
easy  in  forsaking  her  post  longer  than  was 
necessary  ;  then  sll  her  newly-gained  strength  was 
shaken;  visions  of  the  mother  and  child  fold^ 
together  in  that  strange  silence,  and  of  Akek, 
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tempted^  sinning,  and  mined,  swam  before  her 
eyes ;  and  she  knew  that  she  was  ill  prepared  to 
face  the  associations  of  home. 

The  sight  of  the  sea  as  she  neared  Pairleigh,  and 
its  solemn  chaunt,  as  it  lay,  like  a  silver  shield 
beneath  the  snn,  quieted  and  awed  her  spirit ;  yet 
it  seemed  to  her  that  Amy's  life  and  her  own  had 
been  much  akin  to  those  tossing,  aimless  waves, 
driven  hither  and  thither  upon  a  stormy  shore,  until 
one,  faint  and  worn,  was  stranded — laid  up  in  haven 
for  ever. 

Her  face  flushed  with  pleasure  as  the  two  little 
ones  ran  out  eagerly  to  greet  her :  to  be  welcomed 
back — to  gladden  any  one  by  her  return,  was  so 
pleasant.  Mrs.  Hardwick  met  her  on  the  steps, 
but  checked  her  inquiry  ere  it  was  half  uttered. 
Mary's  face,  to  which  the  old,  wan  look  had 
returned,  told  its  own  tale.  Yet  there  was  real 
sympathy,  even  in  that  sudden  pausing  of  the  voice; 
and  Mary,  on  whom  no  touch  of  kindness  was  ever 
lost,  answered  her. 

"  She  lived  to  see  me,  dear  Mrs.  Hardwick,  and 
ber  last  kiss  was  mine ;  for  they  lie  together- 
mother  and  baby — dead." 

•*  How  very  sad,"  she  answered ;  "  yet  better, 
perhaps,  except  for  the  poor  father's  sake,  that  the 
little  one  should  be  taken  too.  Was  she  quite 
young,  my  dear  P  " 

'*  My  own  age,  within  a  month  or  two." 

Mrs.  Hardwick's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Poor 
mother  1  If  possible,  that  is  even  harder  than  fol- 
lowing one  by  one  to  the  grave  those  more  dear 
than  life.  But  come,  my  dear  Miss  Sutherland,  I 
must  show  you  into  a  new  room,  for  we  did  not 
think  of  seeing  you  back  just  yet,  and  being  short 
of  beds,  as  you  know,  have  put  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Grenville,  into  yours.  ShaU  you  mind  being 
squeezed  in  here  for  a  week  or  so  ?  "  she  added, 
turning  from  the  broad  staircase  into  one  of  the 
small  rooms  of  the  tower.  "  We  know  so  little  of 
our  visitor  that  I  should  not  like  asking  him  to 
move,  if  you  will  kindly  excuse  it." 

"Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  excuse,  Mrs. 
Hardwick,  it  is  a  delightful  nook ;  I  shall  feel  like 
a  very  sea-gull  nested  up  here,  with  this  world  of 
waters  at  my  feet." 

•*  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  my  dear ;  it  was  my 
favourite  spot  of  the  whole  house,  years  ago ;  but 
I  suppose  I  am  no  true  sailor's  wife,  for  now  that 
my  husband  is  at  the  mercy  of  those  waves,  and 
my  eldest  boy  sleeps  beneath  them,  they  have  lost 
their  fairness  for  me :  and  that  murmur,  which  used 
to  stir  my  pulses,  is  an  everlastmg  dirge.  But 
what  am  I  thinking  of  P  There  is  no  need  to  sadden 
you  with  an  old  woman's  troubles,  I  am  sure." 
And  she  bustled  about  cheerfully,  putting  in  their 
places  the  little  knick-knacks  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  other  room,  and  then  telling  Mary 
that  tea  was  ready,  left  her. 

Mary  indulged  in  a  few  minutes'  gaze  from  the 
window  before  she  changed  her  travelling  dress, 
and  in  spite  of  herself,  her  spirits  rose  at  the  pros- 
pect. The  remaiQder  of  theGnmgewas  shut  out  from 


sight,  and  through  the  rocky  cleft  in  which  the  house 
was  built,  nothing  was  visible  but  a  vast  sheet  of 
tumbling  water ;  so  she  straightway  fancied  herself 
the  guardian  of  some  lone  beacon-house,  and  then, 
thinking  of  Cecil  Norton,  tossed,  perhaps,  on  some 
far-off  sea,  she  wished  that  there  really  had  been 
a  ruddy  light  to  tend  and  feed  through  the  dark- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  benighted  travellers. 

A  timid  tap  at  the  door  aroused  her,  and  her 
''come  in"  brought  Qrenville,  with  a  bunoh  of 
flowers  from  his  own  garden  to  present  to  her.  It 
was  not  a  particularly  elegant  bouquet,  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  marigolds  and  nasturoluon  blossoms 
— ^the  only  flowers,  some  how  or  other,  that  throve 
under  Qrenville's  treatment ;  moreover,  it  was  set 
off  by  a  curdet  of  copy-book  paper,  elaborately 
ornamented  by  his  scissors ;  but  Mary  took  it  with 
a  pleased  smile,  kissed  his  blushing  little  face,  and 
put  it  in  the  front  of  her  dress.  He  was  delighted 
to  find  her  so  pleased  with  his  tower,  as  he  called 
it ;  and  after  showing  her  his  own  room  just  above, 
they  went  down  together  to  tea.  In  high  glee  he 
chattered  away  of  what  they  had  been  doing  in 
their  holiday,  and  then,  running  off,  threw  the 
drawing-room  door  open,  in  spite  of  Mary's  warning 
finger,  with  "  here  comes  the  princess  of  my  tower." 
Mary  entered,  smiling;  but  her  laugh  suddenly 
choked  her,  and  she  seised  the  baek  of  a  chair  to 
steady  herself.  At  the  open  vrindow  was  a  chess- 
table,  against  which  Alice  was  leaning,  evidently 
learning  the  game ;  for  as  her  glossy  hair  swept 
her  teacher's  shoulder,  and  almost  mingled  with 
his,  he  had  seized  her  dimpled  fingers,  and  laugh- 
ingly arrested  her  move.  Mary  would  have  known 
even  that  hand  anywhere ;  but  that  head,  with  its 
breadth  of  brow,  and  its  peculiar  setting  upon  the 
massive  throat — so  firm  and  proud,  as  though  it 
would  face  danger  and  death  rather  than  bow  to 
falsehood — did  she  not  know  it  P  Was  not  its 
every  line  graven  upon  her  heart  of  hearts  P  ,  Be- 
fore she  had  time  for  thought,  an  involuntary 
exclamation  escaped  her.  He  turned,  and  her  hand 
was  once  more  clasped  in  Cecil  Norton's. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  Fortune  had 
smiled  upon  Cecil  since  Mary  saw  him  kst.  A 
distant  relative,  from  whom  he  had  no  expectations, 
had  bequeathed  him  what,  with  his  simple  habits, 
was  an  ample  provision  for  life,  and  he  was  now 
about  to  join  his  sister,  an  independent  man.  His 
mother  and  Mrs.  Hardwick  had  been  first  cousins, 
and  though  in  the  days  of  his  pride  and  poverty 
he  had  held  aloof  from  his  connexions,  and,  bearing 
in  mind  their  opposition  to  his  mother's  marriage, 
had  all  but  resented  as  an  insult  their  offers  of 
assistance,  his  heart  was  softened  now,  both  by 
sorrow  and  by  unexpected  prosperity ;  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  England  for  ever  without  making 
hispeace  with  those  whom  his  mother  once  had  loved. 
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Mary  did  not  marvel,  as  she  had  done  once,  at 
the  sudden  lightness  of  heart,  the  impulsive,  un- 
reasoning gladness,  which  flooded  her  being  at  so 
unexpected  a  meeting.  True,  there  was  a  nervous 
consciousness  oppressing  her,  which  she  had  known 
before  ;  but  even  that,  even  the  memory  of  Amy's 
dying  face,  and  the  certainty  that  this  gleam  of 
happiness  must  soon  be  eclipsed,  could  not  check 
her  exhiliration.  It  was  not  long  cither  before 
she  felt  practically  the  benefit  of  his  presence. 
The  very  next  morning,  when  with  unwilling 
wandering  thoughts  she  took  her  place  in  the  school- 
room, he  begged  admission,  and  laughingly  deposing 
her  from  her  post,  declared  that  he  must  make  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  her  pupils  ;  and 
that,  lest  her  presence  should  disturb  their  equani- 
mity, she  must  take  herself  out  of  hearing  altogether 
—on  the  beach,  he  suggested,  or  in  the  glen.  And 
the  next  few  days,  in  spite  of  Alice's  pretty  amaze 
ment  and  half-angry  pout,  he  took  Mary's  place, 
giving  her  many  a  pleasant  hour  of  freedom  really 
needed  just  then,  and  suggesting  here  and  there 
a  rule,  .or  introducing  a  book,  that  simplified  the 
labour  to  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Often,  too,  he 
managed  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  her  alone ; 
and  so  vividly  were  old  times  recalled  by  his  familiar 
voice,  that  Mary  could  have  fancied  it  was  but 
yesterday  she  had  confided  to  him  her  girlish  hopes 
and  fears,  and  had  watched  with  him  by  Arthur's 
side. 

"  Miss  Mary,"  he  said  one  morning,  after  they 
had  been  talking  together  some  time,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  must  have  thought  me  very  ungrateful  for  not 
having  been  to  see  your  mother  and  yourself.  I 
longed  to  see  the  dear  old  house  again ;  but  men 
are  strange  creatures.  I  did  not  dare  to  indulge 
myself  so  far."  He  paused,  and  then  added,  hur- 
riedly, "We  were  fellow-mourners  there  once,  and 
you  will  understand,  though  yours  was  the  deeper 
grief  of  a  sister,  that  I  dreaded  the  associations  of 
the  place." 

Ah !  thought  Mary,  it  was  not  I  he  feared  to 
meet ;  his  love,  if  love  it  were,  has  long  died  out. 
"  Gratitude  was  surely  your  due,  rather  than  ours," 
she  said  aloud ;  "  but,  indeed,  I  can  enter  into  that 
susceptibility  to  sad  associations.  I  almost  think 
I  should  have  died,  or  lost  my  reason,  had  I  staid 
at  home  much  longer — I  grew  so  wretchedly  weak 
and  spiritless." 

He  gave  her  a  quick  look — it  seemed  of  com- 
passion ;  but  bespoke  firmly — almost  with  hardness. 
"  Nay,  Miss  Sutherland,  you  would  have  conquered 
that,  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  you  to  stay  there. 
God  does  not  lay  upon  us  more  than  we  are  able 
to  bear,  and  it  is  rebelling  against  him  to  brood 
over  the  past,  until  the  shadow  of  His  hand,  which 
darkened  it,  is,  by  ourselves,  dragged  back,  to 
cloud  the  blessed  sunshine  of  the  present.  But 
you  are  young  to  learn  that  lesson.  I  grieved  for 
you  much,  dear  Miss  Mary,  when  I  heard  this 
morning  that  death  had  again  bereaved  you.  I 
guessed  that  it  was  your  old  schoolfellow,  Mr. 
Laurence's  cousin,  whom  you  lost ;  is  it  so  P*' 


"  Tes,  dear  Amy  is  gone ;  but  I  do  not  grieve 
as  I  once  did.  Her  life  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
she  bowed  gladlv  to  the  stroke." 

"And  her  child?" 

"  It  died  in  ray  arms,"  answered  Mary,  a  tor  or 
two  trickling  down  her  face ;  "  it  was  best  so,  for 
there  was  no  one  to  love  it  here." 

"  I  never  knew  a  marriage  prosper  formed  u 
that  one  was.  All  may  seem  smooth  to  the  world ; 
but  that  outward  gilding  only  makes  the  inner 
wretchedness  the  more  abhorrent."  He  paosed  i 
minute  or  two,  and  then  added,  "Mj  sister's 
marriage  was,  as  I  think  you  have  heard  me  »t, 
a  very  heavy  trial  to  me — selfishly  speaking:  for 
our  hearts  had  been  united  from  childhood.  Hov 
could  I  have  borne  it  had  I  known  that  her  womu's 
nature  was  desecrated,  instead  of  strengthened  and 
ennobled,  as,  thank  God !  it  is.  Like  yon,  Miss 
Mary,  I  think  I  should  have  turned  coward,  a&d 
said  that  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear." 

"It  is  very  hard  to  be  brave,*'  answered  she; 
"I  think  it  would  require  immense  courage,  too, 
though  of  another  kind,  to  enter  on  suoh  a  path  as 
poor  Amy's  was." 

"Not  courage,"  he  said  quickly,  "recklessness. 
A  brave  woman  will  hold  the  nature  God  has  giren 
her  pure  and  spotless,  and  will  face  the  world,  aje, 
and  dare  its  poverty  and  scorn,  rather  than  stoop 
to  that  degradation.  I  should  not  speak  thus 
freely  on  a  matter  that  touches  one  you  loved,  but 
that  I  saw  how  your  every  feeling  was  enlisted 
against  that  marriage." 

"Yes,  it  was  so  then ;  but  now  that  I  know  al, 
I  pity  far  more  than  blame.  How  often  would  oar 
compassion,  rather  than  our  anger,  be  moved,  coaM 
we  see  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart." 

"  That  said  compassion  is  an  attribute  of  m 
women.  Miss  Sutherland ;  you  certainly  are  fir 
nearer  the  angels  than  we.'' 

"  Nay,  she  answered,  smiling,  you  have  strength 
and  simplicity,  which  we  lack."  He  shook  his 
head.  "Our  softness  is  too  often  selfishness, 
and  where  more  tenacity  of  purpose  and  monl 
strength  are  given,  the  woman  is  commonly  vsr 
sexed ;  the  masculine  element  swamps  all  her  deli- 
cate tenderness,  and  to  me  she  is  altogether 
unlovely." 

"  Quite  eloquent,  I  declare,"  said  Cecil,  smiling, 
"but  not  quite  spontaneous.  You  have  thongltt 
over  that  subject,  and  made  out  a  good  case." 

Mary  blushed.  "  Yes,  I  have  often  thought  of, 
but  seldom  broached  it.  I  admit  that  men  do  stand 
higher  in  my  esteem  than  my  own  sex ;  giantiBg 
that  we  are  by  nature  more  self-denying  and  ooit 
enduring  than  they,  how  wanting  are  we  in  their 
large-hearted  generosity !  Then  there  are  whit 
Tennyson  calls  the  "  sins  of  emptiness — ^gossip,  aad 
spite,  and  slander;"  how  they  overrun  our  hearts! 
Mind,  I  am  speaking  of  men  and  women  as  I  have 
found  them." 

"And  I  too.  I  have  known  really  hot  three 
women ;  my  beloved  mother,  my  sister,  and  one 
other.    IVom  them  I  learnt  what  woman  should 
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be,  and  yonr  poet,  Miss  Sutherland,  will  tell  you 
what  that  is,  and  he  repeated — 

There  was  oqa  I  loved ;  one 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracioas  household  ways ; 
Not  perfect — nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants ; 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men ; 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet. 
On  tiptoe  seein'd  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread. 

"Nay,  that  is  hardly  fair;  you  overthrow  my 
poor  little  quotation  with  one  six  times  as  long, 
but  not  half  so  much  to  the  purpose,  and  then  fancy 
you  have  triumphed.  But  I  shall  not  give  up  my 
point,  nor  barter  my  experience  for  a  fine  sentiment 
in  blank  vese." 

"  You  appear  to  have  carried  your  opinion  into 
practice  here,  at  all  events,"  said  Cecil,  laughing. 
'*My  little  namesake,  according  to  mjnew  dignitiesy 
is  certainly  your  favourite." 

"Tliat  he  is,  though  I  have  never  suffered  my 
preference  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  preceptible 
to  the  children.  Agreeably  to  my  own  theory 
there  is  a  depth  and  generosity  in  the  lad's  nature 
which  his  sister  lacks.  Do  you  know  how  much 
be  is  like  you  P  I  wrote  to  tell  mamma  so,  when 
first  I  came." 

"  God  forbid  that  he  should  inherit  my  fate  with 
the  resemblance,"  said  Cecil,  hastily.  "There 
inust  be  no  cloud  upon  the  threshold  for  him.  I 
Lave  made  my  cousin  all  but  promise  to  send  him 
out  to  me  a  few  years  hence.  My  dear  sister  lost 
her  only  child  last  year,  and  I  shall  need  some  one 
to  chide  in  my  old  character  of  schoolmaster — 
shall  I  not.  Miss  Mary  P" 

Mary  did  not  answer.  In  the  charm  of  feeling 
him  near  her  again,  she  had  almost  forgotten  the 
far-off,  inaccessible  India,  which  was  to  separate 
them  for  ever ;  and  her  heart  died  within  her  at 
his  words.  "  There  is  Alice,  seemingly  in  search 
of  ns,"  she  said  at  last,  fearing  to  betray,  by  her 
silence,  what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

"  Pretty  creature !"  broke  from  Cecil;  and  again 
>  Mary  felt  a  pang.  This  time  it  was  akin  to  jealousy 
— a  half  envious  regret,  such  as  she  had  felt  years 
ago,  that  she,  too,  had  not  been  made  beautiful. 
*'  What  is  this  P"  she  asked  herself,  as  she  trampled 
down  the  weakness.  "  Is  his  presence  to  make 
me  mean  and  selfish,  instead  of  noble,  like  himselfP 
Shame,  shame!" 

Alice  evidently  had  been  looking  for  them, 
though,  as  they  approached,  she  coquettishly  turned 
away  her  pretty  head,  and  gazed  into  the  water. 

•*  Seeking  mermaids  there,  Alice  ?"  asked  Cecil. 

"  No ;  I  should  look  upon  the  land,  rather  than 
in  the  water,  now-a-days  for  such  charmers,"  she 
said,  pettishly,  *•  though  if  beauty  were  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  the  spell" — and  an  expressive  shrug 
completed  the  sentence. 

"  Do  you  admit  of  no  other  charm  than  that  of 
colour  and  outline,  then,  my  little  coz  P  Believe 
me  there  is  in  many  a  face,  of  whose  beauty  the 


mirror  says  little,  a  far  deeper  and  more  potent 
spell,  strengthened  often  by  the  sweet  simplicity 
of  the  possessor,  unconscious  of  the  power  she 
wields." 

Not  a  shade  of  self  consciousness  tinged  Mary's 
cheek  with  colour,  though  in  truth,  it  was  of  her 
gentle  face,  with  its  world  of  sorrow  and  of  love, 
that  Cecil  was  thinking.  Alice  pouted  her  rosy 
lips  significantly,  and  he  changed  his  tone  at  once, 
saying  playfully,  "  I  guess  what  my  fair  cousin  was 
looking  at ;  shall  I  tell  her  P  It  was  a  face 
with  saucy  black  eyes  and  long  curls  about  it ;  not 
damp,  sea-weedy  locks.  (I  wonder  if  the  mermaids 
ever  tried  curl-papers,  by  the  bye.)  Hav'nt  I 
guessed  well,  now  P" 

Alice  laughed.  "  The  water  is  not  clear  enough 
to  make  such  a  good  glass,"  she  said. 

**  Oh !  then  you  own  the  correctness  of  my 
picture !  But  come  here" — ^and,  smiling,  he  half 
pushed  her  to  the  edge  of  a  pool  which  the  receding 
tide  had  left  behind.  Mary  heard  her  ringing 
laugh,  and  saw  his  arm  upon  her  shoulder;  she 
could  have  turned  and  run  away,  but  for  very  shame 
she  pressed  on,  biting  her  lips. 

"  See,  Miss  Sutherland,"  said  Cecil,  "  have  I  not 
found  Alice  a  pretty  mirror,  framed  in  golden  sand, 
and  set  about  with  all  these  treasures  of  the  deep. 
I  verily  believe  the  grey  old  sea  left  it  purposely 
behind  him,  and  gallantly  ranged  roi^nd  it  these 
pearly  sheUs  and  delicate  wreaths ;  perhaps  he  is 
telling  us  about  it  now,  if  we  oould  only  understand 
him." 

Mary  looked.  Deep  in  the  transparent  pool 
Alice  Hardwick's  fair  face  shone  out — every  dimple 
round  the  mouth,  every  dancing  light  upon  the  soft 
curls,  was  there;  and  over  her  shoulder  Cecil's 
broad  forehead  and  half  mischievous  eyes.  Mary 
looked  for  her  own  face,  and  almost  started.  The 
crepe  veil  which  hung  heavily  about  it  made  it 
appear  paler  than  it  really  was ;  the  brow  was  con- 
tracted; the  lips  compressed.  She  knew  that 
beauty  had  never  been  hers,  but  she  scarcely  knew 
before  that  the  freshness  of  her  youth  had  so  faded. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  glowing  contrast  so  near ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  made  her  sigh,  and  this  time  the 
regret  was  unchecked,  for  it  was  a  sigh  over  what 
had  been  once — over  her  vanished  youth,  with  all 
its  wasted  fancies  and  dead  hopes.  Alice  seemed 
to  feel  no  such  dissatisfaction ;  but  gazed  and  smiled 
complacently,  as  well  she  might. 

"Cecil,"  she  said,  "shall  I  tell  you  what  I  did 
come  out  for  P" 

He  nodded.  "  Well  it  was  to  beg  a  favour  of 
you." 

"OfmeP" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  of  you.  Men  folk  are  not  so  plenti- 
ful here  but  that  they  can  make  themselves  very 
useful  if  they  will.  I  want  to  go  to  the  Race-ball 
next  week— will  you  take  meP' 

"  Why  what  a  strange  chaperon  you  would  have, 
child !  Tou  would  only  laugh  at  me  when  you 
got  me  there." 

"Oh I  never  fear;  I  shall  manage  you  beanti- 
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fally,  if  you  only  consent.  And  yon  vill  go  too, 
won't  yon  ?"  she  added,  turning  to  Mary. 

"  You  forget  Miss  Sutherland's  recent  loss,"  said 
Cecil  hastily,  and  with  a  look  of  annoyance. 

'*  Ah,  to  be  sure !  what  a  bore ;  one  oan't  go  out 
in  such  deep  mourning — ^I  did  not  think  of  that. 
But  you  have  not  promised  yet,  cousin." 

Maty  heard  him  give  the  promise,  coldly  enough, 
as  she  turned  towards  the  house ;  yet  when  she 
met  them  at  tea  Cedl's  smiles  had  returned,  and 
even  she  could  not  help  catching  something  of 
Alice's  freshness  of  spirit  as  she  danced  about  the 
room  in  expectation  of  her  first  ball. 


CHAFTEB  XV. 
Thx  day  following,  not  without  a  few  sighs,  Mary 
resumed  her  duties  regularly  in  the  school-room. 
The  morning  was  not  to  pass  over  without  annoy- 
ance ;  GrenviUe  pettishly  complained  of  headache, 
both  children  showing  the  effects  of  their  holiday 
in  their  restiveness  under  restraint ;  and  Mary,  who 
felt  that  the  few  precious  hours  of  intercourse  with 
Cecil  were  slipping  fast  away,  showed  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  initatiqn  in  her  manner,  which  only 
increased  the  evil. 

Scarcely  were  the  lessons  over  when  Alice  burst 
into  the  room,  a  cloud  of  white  drapery  hanging 
over  her  ami.  "  Oh,  Miss  Sutherland,  you  must 
come  here  and  seewluit  a  lovely  present  I  have  had. 
It  will  make  the  most  divine  dress  for  the  ball  I" 
and  she  displayed  a  richly  embroidered  skirt  of  the 
delicate  muslin  of  India,  half  covered  with  an 
arabesque  of  feathery  leaves  and  flowers. 

"  Beautiful,  indeed,"  said  Mary,  with  a  scarcely 
audible  sigh. 

*'  Yes,"  continued  the  delighted  Alice ;  "  it  must 
have  cost  a  little  fortune,  and  will  be  the  admiration 
of  everybody.  What  a  bridal  dress  it  would  make, 
eh  ?  By  the  bye,"  she  ran  on,  lowering  her  voice, 
"you  know  more  of  Cecil  than  we,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  his  being  engaged,  or  in  love  ? — because, 
when  I  had  left  the  room,  mamma  says  he  told  her 
that  his  sister  sent  him  over  this  dress  years  ago 
for  some  lady  she  hoped  he  would  marry.  She  is  a 
devoted,  exemplary  sort  of  wife  herself,  it  seems,  and 
when  he  wrote — in  rapturous  terms,  I  dare  say — of 
the  fair  unknown,  she  forthwith  built  a  matrimonial 
castle  for  him  en  Eapagne,  and  sent  over  the  wedding 
attire.    Rather  premature,  wasn't  it  P" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  quietly.  *•  Still  it  was  natural 
his  sister  should  earnestly  desire  his  marriage.  She 
knew  how  keenly  he  felt  her  loss." 

"  Well,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  but  mamma  says 
his  voice  was  quite  broken  when  he  spoke  of  the 
past,  and  said  that  his  hopes  could  never  now  be 
realised.  Who  could  it  have  been  ?  /  think  she 
must  have  refused  him ;  you  know  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  those  da^s." 

Mary  stooped  over  the  snowy  cloud  of  embroi- 
dery, and  seemed  tO  be  tracing  out  its  marvellous 
intricacies ;  but  she  made  no  answer. 


'^I  most  he  xM,  and  send  for  the  draas-naker," 
said  Alice,  gathering  it  up,  and  thinking  as  she  did 
so,  what  a  stupid  inanimate  pieee  of  goods  th^ 
governess  was. 

Mary,  left  alone,  tried  vainly  to  settle  to  lier  usaal 
employments ;  thore  were  eopiea  to  be  set  in  the 
writing  books  for  that  afternoon,  and  alw  begn  to 
mend  a  pen  for  the  purpose ;  but  team  gatheied  ia 
her  eyes,  and  her  hands  trembled.  She  p«t  il  aaids 
and  sat  down  to  think.  Who  could  it  have  been 
of  whom  Cecil's  thon^ts  were  so  full*  tliat  he  must 
send  a  whimper  of  lus  love  even  aoroae  t^  sea! 
Was  it  some  fair  creature  who  b«d  o^itivAted  Jui 
fancy  upon  the  threahold  of  life,  and  by  tbe  io^ 
fluence  of  her  beauty,  stimulated  hioa  to  eicrtion 
when  his  prospects  were  clouded,  and  hb  hc^es 
dashed  to  the  ground  ?  Or  was  it  laiher^  as  bee 
heart  told  her,  no  other  than  herself^  whopi  he  had 
watched  and  cherished  long,  long  egQj  tad  seen  in 
silence  given  to  another  P  Sbe  zemeBUieBMl  aai* 
denly  all  the  generosity  of  that  unheeded  Ipvii ;  ehe 
recalled  how  warmly  he  had  defended  Aieek 
Laurence,  when  oooaaionaUy  she  had  comphitifd 
before  him  of  some  trifling  negleet  to  Arthur  or  to 
herself,  and  how,  half  pli^ully,  he  had  dwelt  firon 
time  to  time  upon  the  lad's  fieah  beaa^,  unifl  het 
cheeks  had  glowed  with  pleasure.  Many  anatheg 
proof  of  his  generosity,  and,  as  it  aoeonadL  oC  his 
affection,  arose  in  her  memory;  and  then  came 
bitter  questionings — ^had  it  ceased  for  evari — had 
it  fallen  off  from  her  as  unworthy  of  le  peeoioos  a 
gift  ?  There  was  one  answer — it  mi^  be  that  he 
was  repelled  and  disgusted  by  her  apparaat-.  fickle- 
ness in  shaking  off  that  first  im^resaioii;  that  he  WW 
in  ignorance  of  her  freedom  never  for  a  noaieat 
occurred  to  her.  She  was*  indeed*  aoiaavEhat 
puzzled  that  he  had  shown  so  little  surpria*  at  har 
changed  and  dependent  position,  and  that  mose  than 
once  he  had  casually  mentioned  Aleck  Lanienee's 
name  in  their  conversations. 

She  forgot  that,  supposing  her  stiU  to  be  hk 
betrothed,  the  known  oonditicm  of  yonng  Lauicnee's 
affairs,  following  upon  her  brother's  death,  wcnld 
suggest  to  Cecil  a  natural  explanatkm  of  her  poei* 
tion ;  and  that  the  very  fact  of  his  uaiiig  that  aaaa 
in  her  presence  sufficiently  proved  that  he  wi  ia 
ignorance  of  the  truth. 

She  was  roused  from  her  train  of  thonght  by  a 
cry  from  the  garden,  and  hastily  riaim^  opeoed  thi 
window.  Little  GrenviUe  appeared  to  be  the  eiilr 
prit,  for  Cecil  held  him  by  the  shoulder*  and*  as  ha 
angrily  shook  him»  Maiy  could  catch  the  worda^ 
"  What,  sir !  Are  you  such  a  coward  «a  to  atnka 
your  sister  ?"  She  ran  out  in  dofenoe  of  her  pe^ 
but  met  Charlotte  on  the  steps,  sobbing  out  th^ 
Grenvillo  had  struck  her  faoe»  and  ahe  ahoaU  gs 
and  tell  mamma.  She  eould  not  discover  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  nor  who  had  been  the  aggiee- 
sor;  but  she  quieted  the  child,  and  vaehiag  her 
face,  which  was  really  braised*  left  he^  and  west 
out.  Qrenvilie  had  thrown  himself  upoa  thegiaa^ 
and  was  sobbing  with  excessive  pasaioa.  Betas 
she  could  muster  dignity  enough  to 
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ho  thraw  his  litUe  arma  ahont  her  neek,  and,  with 
8omo  diffioulty,  she  gathered  that  Charlotte  had 
irritated  him  by  eaUing  Bfary  names,  and  finally  by 
trampling  down  a  minute  rose-tree,  whose  one  bud 
had  been  dedicated  to  Maiy  from  the  time  it 
appeared,  and  watohed  day  after  day  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  boy  stoutly  persisted  at  first 
that  he  had  only  served  his  sister  right ;  and  even 
when  Matys  gentle  reasoning  had  convinced  him 
of  his  fault,  his  indignation  at  Gedrs  punishment 
falling  alone  on  him  knew  no  bounds. 

Mary  remembered  with  self-reproach  that  it  was 
probably  her  own  irritability  during  school-hours 
that  morning  which  had  given  rise  to  all  this  angry 
fediDg,  by  exciting  Charlotte's  dislike ;  so,  after 
dealing  very  gently  with  the  offenders,  and  effecting 
a  reconciliation,  she  sought  Cecil,  to  explain  what 
was  her  own  share  of  bkme. 

*'I  need  not  tell  yon,  Miss  Mary,"  he  said 
kindly,  when  he  had  heard  her, "  that  self-command 
la  alMM)lutely  necessary  before  we  can  command 
othen.'' 

"  I  am  natural^  hasty,"  she  interrupted,  "  and 
have  no  self-command." 

•*Nay,"  he  said,  *•  after  one  victory  over  self,  a 
aeoond  is  comparatively  easy.  I  have  seen  you 
achieve  one,  and  it  read  me  a  lesson  I  can  never 
forget  in  that  moat  beautiful  book  of  nature — 
womankind" 

Mary  opened  her  eyes  with  surprise.  *'  I  allude, 
dear  Miss  Sutherland,  to  the  old  times — the  sad, 
yet  happy  old  times — when  we  were  together  last. 
Ton  are  not  made  in  that  stronger,  harder  mould, 
of  which  you  spoke  the  other  night ;  yet,  when  I 
-watched  you  through  all  that  suffering-— how 
pityingly  you  can  never  know — I  saw  only  the 
most  perfect  fm^tfolness  of  self,  and  mastery 
over  it." 

'  •*  It  is  an  easy  victory  where  we  love,"  said 
Mary,  with  a  touching  expression  in  the  depths  of 
her  soft  eyes. 

**To  one  of  your  instincts,  and  yonr  loving 
nature,  every  step  towards  the  right  is  easy,"  he 
anawersd,  with  emotion  ;  **  you  can  little  guess  at 
what  a  cost  the  victory  over  self  is  gained  by  such 
asL* 

Mary  had  no  voice  to  answer ;  but  as  she  pon- 
dered alone  over  his  words  it  struck  her  for  the 
firet  time  that  he  might  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
rapture  of  her  engagement.  ^<  Could  he  have 
spoken  in  that  tone  to  one  whom  he  despised,  or 
even  to  one  whom  he  had  ceased  to  U>ve  P"  she 
asked  herself, — *'or  would  he  have  talked  of  warm 
and  loving  instincts  as  blessings  to  one  so  lonely  as 
I— -with  bat  a  single  anchor  in  the  wide  world  for 
aJl  my  wealth  of  love  P  And  shall  I  let  this  last 
chance  pass,  and  know  that  he,  too,  may  go  to  his 
grave  desolate  and  heart-stricken— or  shall  I  tell 
him  all,  and  let  him  chdm  me  for  his  own,  if  he 
will  P"  She  blushed  deeply,  and  forgetting  there 
waa  no  eye  near,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands ; 
bat  frame  a  plan,  or  put  together  a  speech,  by 
which  Cecil  might  be  enlightened,  she  conhi  not. 


"  It  would  be  worse  than  all,"  she  thought,  '*  if 
he  thought  me  bold  and  forward.  No ;  I  must 
leave  it  until  the  right  moment  comes,  and  if  it  be 
God's  will  that  we  part,  as  it  ^eems  we  shall,  I 
must  bear  it  as  Ae  would  have  me,  could  he  know 
all." 

Mary's  love  for  Mrs.  Hardwick's  little  son  was 
soon  put  to  a  test,  and  a  severe  one.  After  suf- 
fering from  headache  for  some  days,  he  was  seized 
with  fever;  and  though  it  quickly  produced  deli- 
rium, he  never  lost  his  consciousness  of  her  pre* 
sence.  He  would  not  accept  even  his  mother's  in 
its  stead,  nor  would  he  bear  Cecil's  entrance  into 
the  room  without  evincing  so  much  excitement  as 
to  forbid  a  repitition  of  the  attempt.  With  his 
burning  hand  in  Mary's  he  lay  day  after  day,  and 
when  she  moistened  his  lips,  or  renewed  the  cooling 
application  to  his  head,  he  never  failed  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  if  it  was  only  by  the  grateful  look  in  his 
eyes — those  eyes  so  like  Cecil's.  Thus,  in  the  last 
few  days,  so  inexpressibly  precious  to  one  at  least, 
Mary  and  Cecil  were  effectually  separated,  and  the 
time  for  parting  drew  near ;  for  he  was  to  join  his 
ship,  which  lay  off  Fairleigh,  immediately  after  the 
ball,  and  that  was  only  two  days  off.  The  time 
passed  slowly — how  slowly  to  Maiy  no  one  guessed. 
She  saw  little  of  Alice,  excepting  at  a  distance ; 
for  the  utmost  she  did  was  to  open  the  door  now 
and  then,  and  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  pretty 
mouth,  to  ask  nervously  if  the  fever  lessened.  The 
window  of  Grenville's  room,  however,  looking  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  her  own,  commanded  the 
garden ;  and  there  she  often  watched  her  walking 
with  Cecil,  or  reclining  by  his  side ;  and  so  softly 
rounded  was  every  outline  of  the  figure,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  study  of  grace  and  freshness, 
had  not  a  certain  consciousness,  and  striving  for 
effect,  marred  all.  The  strain  upon  Mary's  spirits 
just  then  was  very  great,  and  sometimes  even  that 
sight  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  The  girl  was 
so  fair — ^what  if  in  his  loneliness  Cecil  should  turn 
to  her  P  How  oould  she  bear  to  know  that  he  had 
taken  to  his  bosom  that  hollow,  trifling  heart,  on 
which  his  could  no  more  lean  than  could  an  oak 
upon  a  stripling  ashP  And  straightway  poor 
Alice's  faults,  her  egotism,  her  coldness,  and  her 
vanity,  were  magni6ed,  until  Mary  started  to  find 
how  far  from  Cecil's  ideal  of  womanhood  her  mor- 
bid fancies  had  carried  her.  Still,  the  fear  would 
make  itself  heard.  But  the  time  wore  on;  the 
two  days  at  last  were  over,  and  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  deferring  Cecil's  departure. 

The  child's  fever  had  abated,  and  though  the 
faithful  nurse  was  still  at  her  post,  Alice's  vanity 
so  far  overcame  her  fears  that  she  sailed  into  the 
sick-room  in  all  the  glories  of  her  ball  attire,  to 
challenge  Mary's  admiration*  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  The  delicate  fabric,  so  pure  and  ethereal- 
looking,  was  well  suited  to  the  scarcely  matured 
figure;  and  the  small  round  arms,  polished  as 
ivory,  were  not  shamed  by  its  exceeding  whiteness. 
Mary  could  not  but  think  that  the  drooping 
shodders  and  swelling  bust  were  a  little  too  much 
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displayed ;  but  it  was  hard  to  find  any  fault  in  so 
fair  a  picture.  A  choking  rose  in  her  throat  as  she 
remembered  the  history  of  that  Indian-wrought 
robe;  but  she  courageously  subdued  it,  and  steadied 
her  voice  to  admire  eveiy  detail,  even  to  the  fault- 
less gloves  and  the  tiny  satin  slipper. 

As  Alice  left  the  room,  Mary  heard  another  step 
approaching.  She  would  have  fled  had  there  been 
a  second  door ;  but  she  soon  perceived  that  the 
agitation  of  her  visitor  was  too  great  to  permit  of 
his  observing  hers. 

Perhaps  if  she  had  known  that  for  an  hour  past 
he  had  been  upon  his  knees  craving  strength  to 
subdue  himself,  so  far  as  to  give  her  by  a  word  or 
sign  no  single  pang  at  that  last  parting — perhaps 
if  she  could  have  known  it,  her  love  would  have 
overleapt  the  reserve  of  her  womanhood,  and  she 
would  have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet  before  it  was 
too  late.     But  a  strong  instinct  held  her  back. 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Mary,"  he  said,  in  a  forced  cheer- 
fulness, "  I  need  never  talk  again  of  courage ;  I 
have  thought  over  this  parting  like  the  veriest 
coward" — his  voice  broke  down,  and  he  added 
hurriedly,  "I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you,  but — ^but 
— will  you  remember  me,  Mary, — will  you  think  of 
me  sometimes  ?  Even  the  dead  would  faiti  be  un- 
forgotten,  and  I  shall  be  among  the  dead  for  yon. 
My  God !  and  have  I  brought  her  tears  P"  Mary 
felt  him  take  her  hand  and  cover  it  with  kisses ; 
then  it  was  flung  from  him,  rather  than  dropped. 
She  looked  up,  and  he  was  gone. 

And  she  had  not  uttered  a  single  word !  Not 
a  promise  of  remembrance — not  a  word  of  grati- 
tude or  of  the  love  with  which  her  heart  was 
breaking.  She  heard  the  carriage- wheels  roll  out 
of  the  court,  and  felt  Grenville*s  shivering  little 
figure  nestle  up  to  her  as  he  whispered  m  her  ear, 
"  Don't  cry,  dear."  She  roused  herself  to  replace 
him  in  bed  with  a  few  tender  words ;  and  then,  aa 
she  watched  him  fall  asleep,  she  remembered  grate- 
fully how,  in  her  last  trial,  Amy's  child,  with  its 
feeble  hold  on  life,  had  been  given  her,  as  was  this 
little  one  now,  to  check  the  selfishness  of  her  grief, 
and  turn  her  thoughts,  even  then,  to  the  wants  and 
weakness  of  others.  She  had  slept  by  the  boy^s 
side  since  his  illness,  but,  to-night,  vras  to  return  to 
her  own  room ;  and  fearing  to  meet  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick,  or,  indeed,  any  one,  until  she  was  more  calm, 
she  hastily  arranged  the  sick-room,  and  stole  down 
to  bed.  The  moonlight  tested  full  upon  her 
window,  and  showed  her  a  package  lying  before 
it.  *'  A  parting  gift  from  Cecil,"  she  said,  in- 
stinctively, as  she  crossed  the  room;  and  so  it 
was.  A  small  selection  of  books,  the  case  of  rich 
Eastern  workmanship,  curiously  designed  to  hold  a 
considerable  number  of  volumes  in  an  apparently 
small  space,  showed  that  the  donor  had  well  under- 
stood her  likings.  Yet  she  turned  with  a  sick- 
ness of  heart  from  the  delicately  carved  ebony,  and 
the  chaste  bindings  of  some  of  her  especial  fa- 
vourites, until  a  letter  caught  her  eye.  To  seize 
and  open  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  but  her 
hot  tears  welled  up  so  fast  that  she  had  to  pause 


before  she  could  read  a  single  line.  It  pnmd  to 
be  but  a  few  words,  entreating  her  by  the  memoiy 
of  one  they  both  had  loved  to  appeal  to  him  is  to 
a  brother,  if  ever  in  sickness  or  sorrow  she  thosU 
need  a  friend.  Within  the  cover  was  a  bftok-note 
for  a  hundred  pounds,  which,  with  the  books,  ke 
left  her  in  Arthur's  name,  and  concluded  by  sajiag 
that,  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  her  desiring  kk 
presence  in  England  at  some  future  tiiDe,tkj  had 
not  patted  for  ever. 

Mary  was  soothed  by  his  words,  and  thongli  ber 
inmost  heart  waa  aching,  she  laid  dova  irith  i 
sweet  sense  that,  parted  as  they  were,  his  protect- 
ing love  would  follow  her  still.  She  thought  thit 
sleep  would  surely  never  oome  that  night:  butsk 
forgot  that  she  was  yet  young,  and  that  the  last  few 
days  had  been  inexpressibly  wearying,  both  to  body 
and  mind.  Sho  pressed  the  letter  to  her  lipi,  ttd 
retraced,  in  memory,  all  her  intercourse  througli  ]oj 
and  sorrow  with  the  writer;  but  the  roooatoofi 
shone  upon  her  sleeping  face,  and  though  it  Vii 
pale  and  blistered  with  tears,  it  seemed  to  rest 
there  fondly,  as  on  something  holy.  Inherdietms 
she  saw  Cecil  again,  and  herself^  not  Alice,  wfaitfr 
robed  and  smiling  by  his  side.  The  moon-beams 
rolled  away,  and  a  doud  darken<$d  the  caseaMt; 
but  she  slept  on.  Then  the  carriage-vhe^  vob 
the  echoes  of  the  night,  and  for  a  few  short  boon 
the  same  roof  was  to  shelter  her  and  him  sbe 
loved.  Still  she  slept ;  and  the  sounds  died  avar, 
and  silence  reigned  again,  sate  that  thewiBdaad 
the  sea  answered  each  other  with  a  novnfiil  m1 
prophetic  wailing.  -But  the  sleeper  still  slept  oa. 

Ah !  why  does  she  start  so  wildy,  aad  «U 
glow  is  that  upon  her  fkce  I— upon  the  bed  aad 
upon  the  wall,  upon  her  uplifled  bands?  lai!  ud 
even  upon  the  broad  waters  it  oast  thai  livUgfait 
No  hue  of  sun-rise  is  it,  but  fierce  and  fliekaia|, 
as  though  it  were  the  bloody  shadow  of  some  huge 
tongue,  licking  up  the  red  waters. 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  Mary  aprang  to  bar  feet, 
and  threw  open  the  window.  Dense  masses  of  lonb 
rolled  past ;  and  as  they  cleared  away,  there,  opoa 
the  cliff,  upon  the  wings  of  the  frighted  aea-biids, 
everywhere  was  that  unearthly  glare.  As  the  tratl 
flashed  on  her,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 
the  solemn  tolling  of  the  fire-bell  soonded  froQ 
the  cliff,  and  she  heard  distinotly  the  ahoo^fir 
help,  and  the  dragging  down  of  ehests  and  fanitaii 
from  other  parts  of  the  house.  She  was  alose,  tkea, 
out  of  the  reach  of  aid,  in  the  towM^noaa  ^9^ 
ever  date  to  vesoue  the  poor  govsness.  Bit 
Grenvilie,  the  child !  She  rushed  to  the  door;  tfe 
air  was  suffocating,  the  hot  planks  soorehed  her  fot ; 
it  was  too  plain  that  the  flaines  bad  gained  gnm 
and  out  them  off  from  the  hope  of  sueeoar.  Sti 
she  would  try  to  sate  him.  With  a  stxengthik 
never  dreamt  of  possessing,  she  seized  the  tiee^ 
boy  and  bore  him  down  the  sooidung  stairs  »• 
conscious  of  his  weight.  One  gUnes  froB  ^ 
window  had  told  her  all.  1%e  Grange  w  » 
reloped  in  flames,  and  harrying  to  and  fos  a»id  t» 
gleaming  heknets  of  the  firemen,  wete  trcvUit:' 
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flgares,  and  faces  shining  livid  with  terror,  even 
f  brough  that  lurid  heat.  The  6rc  had  leapt  onward 
fiercely  in  those  few  seconds,  for,  as  she  again 
passed  the  door  which  barred  them  in  so  fatally,  a 
redder  glow  shone  through  the  cracking  panels, 
and  fresh  streams  of  smoke  poured  in.  She  closed 
her  own  door,  and  boro  the  terrified  child  to 
the  window ;  but  she  could  not  comfort  him  — 
she  could  not  even  pray.  Life  had  been  sad 
enough;  but  was  it  to  end  thus,  in  this  suf- 
focating horror,  this  scorching  agony!  With 
Grenville  in  her  arms,  she  rocked  to  and  fro ;  his 
piteous  voice  calling  upon  his  mother — she,  upon 
God  and  Cecil.  She  looked  once  more,  despondingly, 
from  the  window,  but  the  dizzy  height  made  her 
recoil  and  sudder  even  then.  There  was  no  hope, 
then — none ;  and  again,  in  her  agony,  Cecil's  name 
broke  louder,  and  yet  louder,  from  her  lips.  Was 
it  possible !  or  was  it  some  mocking  demon  that, 
amid  the  crashing  timber  and  echoing  bell,  answered 
with  words  of  hope !     The  door  burst  open.    Yes,  | 


scorched  and  blackened  as  he  was,  it  was  he ! — ^they 
would  never  more  be  parted,  but  pass  together 
through  that  choking,  fiery  death.  She  clung  to 
his  feet,  she  covered  them  with  her  kisses,  and  he 
heard  her  passionate  words  of  love.  Back  to  the 
window,  through  the  hot  and  darkened  air,  he  bore 
her  and  the  child ;  and,  as  his  strong  arms  encircled 
her,  he  whispered  that  even  death  might  come  now 
since  he  had  lived  to  hear  those  words.  But  the 
hand  of  death  was  not  destined  to  come  in  that  fiery 
guise.  A  helmet  shone  in  at  the  window ;  the  child 
was  lifted  up,  and  a  gruff  yoice  demanded  "the 
woman,  for  Good's  sake!"  But  Cecil  would  not 
give  her  up.  Down  the  tottering  ladder,  in  those 
protecting  arms,  he  bore  his  fragile  treasure ;  and 
his  feet  had  scarcely  touched  the  weksome  earth, 
when  with  a  fearful  crash  the  roof  fell  in.  The 
flames  were  for  the  moment  smothered,  and  a 
smoking,  blackened  ruin  was  all  that  remained  of 
Fairleigh  Grange. 

ViOLBT. 


HEADING     RAIDS. 

No.  XL  AND  LAST. 
A   GOSSIP   OVER   THE   WINTEE   FIRE. 


Thb  editorial  and  quasi-Imperial  we  is  not  always 
appropriate  and  pleasant  wben  the  pubiio  is 
addressed  from  the  desk  of  a  scribbling  iolitaire. 
In  the  series  of  papers  now  to  be  brought  to  a 
dose,  in  which  the  critical  element  became,  from 
time  to  time,  more  prominent  than  was  originally 
intended,  it  did  rery  well ;  but  in  a  parting  gossip 
like  this,  it  mnst  be  abandoned  for  the  comfort  of 
both  talker  and  listener.  The  talker,  then,  will, 
with  permission,  subside  into  the  cosy,  unassuming 
firsi  person  singular,  which  is  so  general  a  favourite, 
tboi]^  so  much  abused — 

A  fiiTourite  has  no  friend — 

and,  so  subsiding,  he  will  sit  knee  to  knee  with 
you,  and  chat  for  a  short  while  of  what  has  been 
and  may  be.  Necessarily  for  a  zkori  while,  for  the 
longest  hour  in  life  is  short : 

To-day  i«  a  thoagfat ;  a  fear  i«  to-morrow ; 
Aad  jTMlenU;  is  our  sia  and  oar  sorrow. 

Bat  his  talk  will  not  be  long,  in  any  sense,  because 
a  tedious  goodbye  is  "  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured !"  Probably  it  will  be  carried  on  in  some- 
thing of  an  undertone,  neither  loud  enough  to  pre* 
vent  your  hearing  the  pulsations  of  the  fire  and  the 
ticking  of  the  mantel-clock,  nor  low  enough  to  make 
you  feel  dull,  and  wish  yon  had  that  cheerful  fellow, 
Thompson,  at  your  ohimney-oomer,  instead  of  the 
author  of  "lieading  Raids." 

I  oonfess»  indeed,  to  something  of  the  faculty  of 
the  moralising  Jacques,  and  beUeve  I  am  not  inapt 
at  suoking  melanoholy  from  the  very  sugar-eane  of 
The  mber  eectainiy  ef  waking  bliia. 


The  highest  thrill  of  human  delight  often  slides 
into  a  tremor  of  fear  for  its  loss.  The  parting 
pang  lurks  in  thought,  at  a  distance  more  or  less 
respectful,  behind  our  happiest  moment.  Good- 
morrow  cannot  be'  spoken  without  suggesting  its 
oorreUte  good-bye.  Our  dearest,  fondest  smiles 
are  transmuted  into  tears  at  the  first  shy  touch  of 
self-consciousness.  When  the  spirit  of  gladness 
is  present  with  us,  we  can  always  discern  the  bhick 
locks  of  her  grave-browed  sister  peeping  from  be- 
hind her  own  golden  tresses ;  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
in  fact,  I  am  becoming  sentimental  over  my  last 
Raid! 

It  is  of  no  use  calling  names.  Whatever  is»  is. 
What  is  the  good  of  telling  a  girl  who  is  dying  for 
love  that  it  is  all  sentimentalism  ?  She  will  not 
dispute  your  vocabulary,  I  dare  say ;  but  her  friends 
will  trouble  you  to  baulk  the  undertaker,  or  hold 
your  peace.  It  is  a  stubborn  fact,  which  no  epithet 
in  the  dictionary,  or  in  the  neological  borderland, 
can  alter,  that  doing  a  thing  for  the  last  time  makes 
you  dull.  Not  only  did  Qibbon  heave  a  long,  deep 
sigh  when  the  last  i  had  been  dotted  in  the  ''De« 
dine  and  Pall/'  but  prisoners  have  seen  the  stars 
for  the  last  time  through  their  dungeon-bars  with 
sorrow ;  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Hawthorne,  when  he 
quitted  the  Custom-house  of  his  own  free-will, 
signed  his  name  to  the  last  cocket  with  a  tremulous 
hand.  So  it  is,  and  will  be,  world  without  end, 
when  any  of  us  oome  to  say 

Farewell — a  word  (hat  mast  be  and  hath  been— 
A  aoand  which  makes  ns  linger — 

to  the  most  trivial  thing  which  has  become  familiar. 

3  A  S 
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And  there  is  so  much  sublime  suggestion  iu  tliia 
mysterious  tenacity  of  oar  natures,  that  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  laugbed  at — (a  quiet  smile  is  all  Terj 
well) — when  I  say  that  I  sit  down  to  write  the  last 
of  "  Reading  Baids"  with  a  feeling  which  "  resem- 
bles sadness,"  though  it 

BMemblei  ladneat  only 
At  the  mist  resemblei  nin. 

There  is  something  solemnising,  if  not  saddening, 
in  the  suggestions  of  the  season  at  which  I  am 
writing.  "  Everywhere,"  says  the  most  genial  and 
accomplished  of  modem  homilists — 

ETerywbera,  the  ipirit  of  loiDe  ud  power  Menu  to  direct 
the  time :  it  hides  from  ns  the  blue  heavens ;  it  makes  the 
green  wvrt  Uiibid ;  it  walks  throogh  the  fields,  and  lays  the 
damp,nngathered  harrestlow ;  it  cries  oat  in  the  night  wind 
and  the  shrill  hail ;  it  steals  the  summer  bloom  from  the 
infant  cheek ;  it  makes  old  age  shiver  to  the  heart ;  it  goes 
to  the  chnrcbyard,  and  chooses  many  a  grave ;  it  flies  to 

the  bell,  enjoins   it  when  to  toll Whether 

death,  which  treads  closely  on  the  steps  of  life  upon  oar 
world,  shall  ever  absolntely  overtake  it,  and  finally  stop  the 
race  of  poetry  and  love  which  now  is  perpetaally  began 
afresh ;  whether  the  chills  of  winter,  transient  now,  will 
ever  become  eternal,  and  suppress  the  flowers  which  can  yet 
steal  oat  again  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth;  whether  the 
frosts  of  mortality  shall  hereafter  avert  the  life-stream  of  onr 
noe,  and  dismiss  as  to  that  eitinction  which  has  fallen  on 
other  tribes  before  as ;  and  the  cloads  fly,  and  the  shrill  hail 
fall  over  a  naked  world — ^we  know  not  Bat  to  us,  in  suc- 
cession, all  things  die.  The  past  contains  all  that  time  has 
rendered  dear  and  familiar ;  and  that  passes  silently  away  : 
the  future  contains  whatever  is  cold  and  strange ;  and  its 
mysteries  come  swiftly  on  ns. 

Still  more  affecting  is  the  "  Midnight  Mass  for 
the  Dying  Year,"  of  the  most  graceful  of  American 
poets: — 

Tes,  the  year  is  growing  old, 
And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared ! 

Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 
Flacka  the  old  man  by  the  beard. 
Sorely,  sorely ! 

Tile  leaves  an  falling,  falling. 
Solemnly  and  slow ; 

**  Caw  I  caw  I**  the  rooks  are  calling- 
It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 

A  sound  of  woe  I 

Through  woods  and  mountain  passes, 
The  winds,  like  anthems  roll ; 

They  are  chanting  solemn  masses. 
Singing:  **  Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pray— pray!" 

And  the  hooded  cloads,  like  friars. 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers  : 
Bat  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain, 
All  in  vain ! 

There  he  stands  in  the  fool  weather, 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Tear, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather. 

Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 

A  king — a  king! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day 

Bids  the  old  man  njoioe  1 
His  joy !  his  last !  0,  the  old  man  gray 

Loveth  that  ever  soft  voice, 

Gentle  and  low. 


To  the  erimson  woods  he  saitk,— > 

To  tlie  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  loft  air,  like  a  dsnghtei's  brcalli,— 

"  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  lo ! 

Donotlaoghatm!* 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  desd ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies ; 
Ko  stain  from  its  breath  is  ipresd 

Over  the  glassy  skies. 

No  mist  or  stsio. 

Then,  too.  the  Old  Tear  dieth. 
And  the  forests  utter  a  moan, 

Like  the  Toiee  of  one  who  eristh 
In  the  wilderoess  akne, 

-Vexnothisghoiir 

Then  eomea,  with  an  awfol  roar. 
Gathering  and  soaading  on, 

The  stornn-wiad  from  lAbrsdor, 
The  wind  £aroeIjrdon, 

The  slonn-wind  1 

Howl,  howl !  and  from  the  forest 
Sweep  the  red  leaves  away ! 

Would  the  sins  that  thon  abhorreit, 
0  Soal,  could  thus  decay, 

And  be  swept  swaj! 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blsik, 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day, 
And  Uie  stars,  from  heaven  downeait. 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away! 
Kyrie,  deyson ! 
Christe,  deysoal 

Though  we  all  "  speak  the  tongue  that  Sliik* 
spere  spake,"  and  swear  by  bis  genius,  I  far  I 
shall  not  be  severe  if  I  assume  that  the  greater 
number  of  my  readers  are  not  suffidcntly  l^ 
quainted  with  the  "Lear"  of  our  "vinsow 
Willie"  to  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  Long- 
fellow has  inwoven  the  pathetic  suggestions  of  the 
last  two  acts  of  the  tragedy  into  these  mclwKinlT 
verses.  Let  us  make  a  quotation  or  two,  thfii- 
The  physician  announces  that  the  ciisbispast. 
and  the  king  may  be  awaked,  with  just  hope  tbt 
he  will  wake  in  his  right  mind.  He  is  aroused  bj 
music: — 

Cordelia,  How  does  my  royal  lordP     How  fcnsjrJ 
Majesty  P 

Lear,  Yoa  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  oat  o*  the  gnre. 
Thon  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  bat  I  am  bonnd 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Car,  Sir,  do  yoa  know  me? 

lear.  Ton  are  a  spirit,  I  know.    When  did  yoa  di*' 

Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide! 

Pfyeieiam,  He's  scarce  awake  -,  let  him  alone  svbik 

Imt.  Where  have  I  been?    Where  am  I?    f^  *^' 
light  P 

My  readers  will  here  please  to  imagine  the  gRf  * 
headed  old  man,  who  was  so  lately 
£very  inch  a  king ! 
rising,  with  air  distraught  and  outstretched  hoa^ 
from  the  couch  on  which  he  has  been  lying,  cktif- 
in  the  stately  robes  that  have  replaced  the  roadmtf  > 
guise.  The  physician  stands  aloof,  with  a  grave. 
watchful  look,  not  unmixed  with  triumph.  Cordeliij 
with  one  hand  on  her  heart,  and  the  other  u^rus^ 
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in  iremalous  suspense,  gaxn$  strainingly  ihrongh 
her  tears,  as  she  stands  near  her  father  in  the  bent- 
forward  attitude  of  eager  expectancy.  The  music 
is  dying  away. 

Zear,  Where  haye  I  beenP     Where  am  IP— Fair  day- 
light?— 
I  am  mightily  ahasM. — >X  should  eten  die  with  pity. 
To  MB  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say.— 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands : — let's  see ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.    ^Woold  I  were  assnred 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor,  O,  look  upon  me.  Sir, 

And  hold  yoar  hand  in  henediction  o*er  me : — 
No,  sir,  yon  mnst  not  kneel. 

Lear,  Fray,  do  not  mock  me : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Poarsoore  and  upwards ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfeot  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  yon,  and  know  this  man ; 
Yet  I  am  donbtfnl :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is :  and  all  the  skill  I  hare 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night :  do  not  langh  at  me  j 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor,  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

ZeMr,  Be  yonr  tears  wetP    Yes,  'faith.    I  pray,  weep  not; 
If  yon  hare  poiioa  for  ne,I  will  drink  it. 
I  know  yon  do  not  love  me ;  for  yoor  sisters 
Hare,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
Yon  hare  some  oanse,  they  have  not 

Cor,  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Zear.  Am  I  in  France? 

Keni,  In  your  own  kingdom. 

Cordelia  is  now  weeping  without  restraint. 

Pity#.  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great  rage. 

You  see,  is  ear'd  in  him :  and  yet  it  is  danger 

To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 

Desire  him  to  go  in ;  trouble  him  no  more, 

Till  further  settling. 

Cor.  Wiirt  please  yonr  highneu  walk  P 

Zear.  You  most  bear  with  me : 

Pray  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old  and  foolish. 

The  oouplet  in  Longfellow's  ''  Mass" — 

No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 
Over  the  glassy  skies — 

(which,  by  the  way,  is  constantly  printed  **  its 
breath,"  quite  destroying  the  sense  of  the  allusion) 
may  puzzle  readers  who  have  ne?er  read,  or  do  not 
remember,  the  last  awful  scene  of  the  moat  awful 
of  tragedies ; — 

^Uer  Leak  wiik  Cokdblia.  dead  m  He  arau  (Hraa^lad) : 
Edoab,  OrvxosB,  and  othen, 
I^ar.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O,  yon  are  men  of  atone ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  then  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack :— 0,  she  is  gone  for  ever  !^ 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lires ; 
She's  dead  as  earth : — Lend  me  a  looking-gbiss ; 
If  that  her  brrath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
*Why  then  she  lives. 

This  feather  stin  ;  she  lives  \ — if  it  be  so. 
It  u  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
Tbnt  ever  I  havelelt. 

Kent.  O  my  good  master !  {KneeUag, 

Zear,  Prithee,  away. 

£dffar.  'Tis  noble  Xent,  your  friend. 

Lear,  A  plague  upon  you,  murderen,  traitors  all ! 
I  might  have  saved  her ;  now  she's  gone  for  ever  !— 
Cordelia,  Coidetii,  rti^  a  tittle.    Hal 


What  is'tthou  say'stP — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Oentle,  and  low ;  an  exceUent  thing  in  woman : — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Cffieer,  'Tie  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Zear.  Bid  I  not,  feOow  P 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  Iiave  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now. 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — ^Who  are  you  P 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'  the  best : — FU  tell  you  straight. 

This  is  a  dull  sight.    Are  you  not  Kent  P 

Keai.  The  same 

Tour  servant  Kent :  When  is  your  servant  Cains  P 

Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that ; 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too :  He's  dead  and  rotten. 

Kani.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  veiy  man ; — 

Lear,  FU  see  that  straight. 

KetU.  That,  from  yonr  first  of  difference  and  decay, 
Have  ibllow'd  your  sad  steps. 

Lear,  Ton  are  welcome  liither. 

Kent,  Nor  no  man  else ;  all's  cheerless,  dark,  and  deadly.- 
Tour  eldest  daughters  have  fore-doomed  themselves. 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Atb.  He  knows  not  what  he  says;  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  liim. 


We  resign 
During  the  life  of  this  old  migesty. 
To  him  our  absolute  power.    O  see,  see ! 

Lear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd  I     No,  no,  no  life : 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life, 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  P    0,  thou  wilt  come  no  more. 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never ! — 
Pray  yon,  undo  this  button :  Thank  yon,  sir.— 
Bo  yon  see  this  P    Look  on  her, — look, 'her  lips, — 
Look  there,  look  there !  {Biee, 

Edg.  He  faints !    My  lord,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Break, heart;  I  prithee,  brnk  1 

Edg,  lock  up,  my  lord. 

lieut.  Yes  not  his  ghost :  0,  let  him  pass ! 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  from  "Lear*'  without 
being  reminded  of  Tom-o'-Bedlam.  Probably,  dear 
reader,  you  know  only  one  verse  of  one  of  those 
very  remarkable  compositions,  Tom-o'-BedUm's 
songs — the  verse  quoted  by  Edgar  Poe  at  the  head 
of  the  "  Unparalleled  Adventure  of  one  Hans 
PfalL*'  The  mad  chant  from  which  it  comes  is  a 
most  extraordinary  affair,  with  a  terrible,  quaint, 
mystic  wildness  about  it ;  and  the  versification  is 
wonderfully  appropriate  and  well  done.  I  will 
give  you  a  verse  or  two : — 

From  the  hag  and  hungry  goUin 
That  into  rags  would  rand  ye^ 

All  the  spiriU  that  stand 

By  the  naked  man. 
In  the  book  of  moons  defend  ye ! 

That  of  yonr  five  sonnd  senses 
Ton  never  be  forsaken 

That  reminds  yon  of  the  proprietor  of  the  **  Old 
Chelsea  Bunhonse,"  I  suppose,  frantically  crying, 
"  God  bless  me ! — where  arc  my  five  senses  P"  A 
porcelain  set  of  five  senses  is  now  neither  quite  so 
rare  nor  quite  so  expensive  as  in  the  days  of  green 
monkeys,  andofArcadiasonthissidePutney<bidge:-*- 

That  of  your  five  sound  sensea 
Tou  niver  be  forsaken  ; 
Nor  travel  from 
Toundvei  with  Tom, 
Abroad,  to  buy  your  biooo. 
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Of  thirty  bar*  jesrt  haf  o  1 
Twice  twenty  been  ennsed  ; 
And  of  forty  been 
Three  times  ftfteen 
Ib  dnranoe  mondly  caged. 

In  the  lovely  lofta  of  Bedlam, 
In  stubble  soft  and  dainty. 

Brave  bracelets  stroD^r, 

Sweet  whips,  ding  doog, 
And  a  wholesome  hunger  plenty. 

Poor  Tom  proceeds  to  say  how  it  was  he  fell 
into  "this  dotage:''  it  seems  to  hare  been  that 
same  "  raaeally  blind  boj"  who 

has  been  a  villain 
Since  the  days  of  Troy  and  Helen, 
When  he  caused  the  fall  of  Paris  and  a  good  many  more, 

that  did  the  mischief  :— 

With  a  thoBght  I  took  for  mandUn 
And  a  cruise  of  cockle  pottagr, 
And  a  thiog  thus  tall. 
Sky  bless  you  all ! 
I  fell  into  this  dotage. 

I  slept  not  till  the  conquest ; 

Till  then  I  never  waked, 

Till  the  roguish  boy 

Of  love,  where  I  lay. 

He  found,  and  stript  me  naked. 


I  know  more  than  Apollo — 
For  oft  when  he  lies  sleeping, 

I  behold  the  stars 

At  mortal  wars, 
And  the  rounded  welkin  weeping. 

The  moon  embraces  her  shepherd, 
And  the  Queen  nf  Love  her  warrior ; 

While  the  first  does  honi 

The  stars  of  th«v  morn, 
^nd  the  next  the  heavenly  farrier. 

With  a  heaii  oC  furious  faaoies, 
Whereof  I  am  oomiaandcr ; 

With  a  burning  spear 

And  a  horse  of  air, 
To  the  wilderness  I  wander. 

With  a  knight  of  gboet  and  shadows, 
I  summoned  am  to  tourney, 

Ten  leagues  beyond 

The  wide  world's  end-^ 
Hethinks  it  is  no  journey. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  now  some  much  more 
spasmodic  poets  than  poor  Tom,  with  less  of  his 
power  and  freedom  of  fancy.  There  is  an  interlade 
in  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Mauc^"  about 

Men  were  drinking  together. 

Drinking  and  talking  of  me ; 
Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  my  boy 

Will  have  plenty — so  let  it  be ! 

which  is  less  Inminous  than  any  Bedlamite  rhyme  I 
know  of;  and  I  almost  fancied  I  had  fallen  in  with 
a  genuine  flash  of  (spasmodic)  genius  when  I  read 
in  Richmond  Cemetery,  the  other  day,  the  following 
epitaph : — 


SACaiP  TO  THE  UUEOILT 

or 
ANN    MUFF, 

wirE  or  WILLIAM  Murr,  or  this  riiisn, 

WnO    DEFAKTID    THIS    LITE 

17th  Mat.  1842, 

AGED      50     TBAKS. 

Deplore  with  me,  my  friends, 
Hy  wife  she  is  dead, 
*     The  pride  of  my  house  it  is  gone. 

On  a  pillow  of  turf  she  reposes  her  head, 

And  her  bosom  is  bound  with  the  greea ! 

Those  lips  where  my  own  were  in  kisses  perfiined 

Yield  now  a  coldness  to  the  worms. 

Soon  in  dust  and  decay 

Must  her  charms  be  consumed. 

And  no  relic  be  left  of  her  form. 

Her  deathbed  fre&h  flowers  shall  religiously  grace, 

As  each  morniog^s  dews  and  sunshine  retars. 

And  the  baud  of  alTection  shall  trembliuglj  trace 

This  record  on  the  bust  of  her  urn. 

What  follows  must  surely  be  *'  the  work"— ts 
tic  commentators  say — "of  a  later  band" :— 

Here  rests  a  fine  woman  which  was  sent  from  abo?e, 
To  teach  graces  and  virtue  to  mea  ; 
But  God,  when  he  saw  her  in  bad  iiaadi^ 
Took  pity,  and  rcoaUed  her  to  heav'n  i 


There  are  two  common  sorts  (two,  at  least)  of 
involuntary  bathos  in  verse.  There  is  that  where 
the  literary  construction  is  good  and  the  sabject 
ignoble,  as  in  some  lines  which  I  rememher  setm 
in  a  shop-window  in  Soho«  at  the  time  of  the  Man- 
ning murder  in  Bermondsey — 

We  shouU  not  hear  of  tragedies  Kke  these. 
If  men  were  more  domestic,  and  loved  teas ; 
There's  nothing  makes  the  heart  so  blithe  and  sUosg, 
As  a  good  cup  of  our  Lapsang  Soncboag. 

And  there  is  that  in  which  the  literary  oon5tnictk)n 
is  absurd  and  the  sentiment  is  noble,  as  in  the  li&es 
above-quoted.  It  does  not  so  often  happen  that 
the  original  conception  and  the  construction  are 
both  genuinely,  unconsciously  ridiculous.  Yet  a 
friend  of  mine  is  in  possession  of  a  small  grcea 
volume,  of  two  or  three  hundred  pages,  by  a  Mr. 
Anthony  Mahon,  who  engaged  in  the  oompositioa 
of  verse  to  beguile  his  mind  from  the  tedium  of  a 
law-suit,  and  who  fills  his  book  with  peeB»  cf 
whicli  the  following  is,  honestly,  not  the  mf»\ 
ridiouloas  speoimen.  There  is  no  bathos  ia  a 
mermaid,  in  a  quiet  lake,  or  in  an  evening  stroll 
But  Mr.  Mahon  has  managed  to  "  mix  his  colours^ 
so  freely,  and  has  used  such  "'breadth  of  faaodlii^" 
in  his  picture,  that  I  believe  you  will  pronoonoe  it 
quite  unique,  and  wish  me  all  sorts  of  good  thiii^ 
for  quoting  it : — 

AIC  ZTfNING  STUOU. :    T£E  UEIUIAin. 

One  summer's  eve  I  strolkd  akwe, 
And  heard  a  shrill  and  plaintive  moan. 
From  whom  it  came  to  mo  unknown, 
As  none  I  could  espy. 

The  cry  resumed,  bat  atill  more  weak — 
It  came  from  but  a  aeighbouriBg  lake. 
Where  surf  donH  rise,  waves  don't  bnak, 
To  drown  a  suppress'd  sigh. 
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I  hnteiied  to  the  bank  to  see 
Her  in  distrets,  who  could  it  be ; 
The  Toioe  I  heard  now  ealled  to  me 
To  hnrry  to  her  aid. 

When  on  the  bank  I  viewed  around, 
Her  cries  did  cease — I  thought  her  drowned ; 
KeUioaght  she  sank,  and  can*t  be  foand— 
Her  grave  tiee  in  the  deep. 

Jnst  at  these  tbonghta  I  did  espj 
A  female's  head,  o*er  water  nigh  ; 
She  made  a  lond  and  monmfol  sigh, 
Saying,  **  Hasten  here  to  me, 

** I  am  a  maid  in  mnoh  disftiesa» 
My  sistat^a  lose  doth  ma  oppress.*' 
Who  she  was  yet  I  conld  not  gaess. 
Bat  hastened  to  her  aid. 

When  I  approached  or  near  her  drew, 
Her  finny  tail  she  round  me  threw. 
Saying, "  My  sister  now  can  ransom  yon, 
If  sent  here  back  to  me.'* 

Alarmed  now  in  great  mistake. 
She  being  a  native  of  the  lake. 
To  disengage  I  felt  too  weak. 
As  terror  oonqnered  me. 

I  said,  "  Dear  memaid,  let  me  go  ; 
Who  took  yonr  sister  I  don*t  know, 
I  Aevtr  waa  in  my  lik  |ov  foe, 
Bat  a  friend  I  come  to  thee.'* 

She  said,  **  Ton  came  a  friend  or  foe. 
As  who  I  were  you  did  not  know, 
Joa  thought  me  a  female  of  your  own, 
And  no  native  of  this  deep.'* 

So  now  immersed,  conld  I  bat  gasp. 
Within  the  maiden's  firm  grasp, 
I  felt  it  a  most  arduous  task, 
To  get  once  from  her  free. 

I  said,  "  Come  with  me  on  the  bank. 
And  for  life  I  shall  thee  thank ; 
Amongst  the  land  maids  thee  shall  rank. 
And  live  for  ever  with  me : 

**  Your  sister  there  no  donbt  we^U  find. 
To  bring  back  comfort  to  yonr  mind  -, 
It  avails  thee  not  here  me  to  bind. 
To  perish  here  with  thee." 

**  Well,  since  in  hopes  to  see  once  more 
My  dear  lost  sister,  I  will  go. 
And  at  your  mercy  I  shall  throw 
My  life  upon  the  land." 

Wo  swam,  and  to  the  border  came, 
I  mounted  the  bank,  she  would  the  saroo, 
But  I  ran  and  left  her  there  to  scream. 
That  rend  the  lofty  sky. 

Now  as  I  am  this  onoe  more  free, 
I  never  again  will  mn  to  see 
A  screaming  woman  where  she  may  be, 
Even  drowning  in  the  deep. 

Mr.  Mahon  deduces  his  moral  as  deliberately 
and  emphatically  as  the  attendant  Spirit  in  "  Comns" 
pronounces  the  most  beautiful  epDi^e  in  the 
language : — 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me 
I^ve  Virtue — she  alone  is  free ; 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime ; 
Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heav'n  itself  would  atoop  to  her. 


Sometimes  a  very  droll  sort  of  bathos  arises  from 
a  writer's  having  only  imperfectly  mastered  his  own 
meaning,  and  imitating  the  eccentric  features  of  a 
great  and  .beloved  model.  I  will  give  you  an  instance 
from  the  first  volume  of  poems  of  an  author  who 
has  now  won  goldea  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men 
and  women ;  but  I  shall  not  annoy  his  particular 
friends  and  admirers  by  mentioning  even  the  name 
which  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  gave  him : — 

Are  the  accents  of  your  Inring 
More  melodious  than  of  yore  P 
Are  those  frail  forms  more  enduring 
Than  the  charms  Ulysses  bore  P 
That  we  sought  you  with  rejoicings. 
Till  at  evening  we  descry, 
At  a  pause  of  siren  voidngs. 
These  vext  branches  and  this  howling  sky  P 

Oh !  your  pardon.    The  uncouthness 
Of  that  primal  age  is  gone. 
And  the  kindof  dauUng  smoothness 
Screens  not  now  a  heart  of  stone. 
Love  has  flushed  those  cruel  feces]; 
And  yonr  slackened  arms  forego 
The  delight  of  fierce  embraces ; 
And  those  whitening  bone-mounds  do  not  grow, 

«« Come,**  you  s^y ;  "  *he  Urge  appearance 
Of  man's  labour  ia  bat  vain ; 
And  we  plead  as  firm  adherence 
Due  to  ])leasure  as  to  pain." 
Pointing  to  some  world-worn  creatures, 
**  Come,"  you  murmur  with  a  sigh : 
*<Aht  we  own  diviner  features. 
Loftier  bearing,  and  a  prouder  eye." 

With  a  sad  miyeetio  nation— 
With  a  stately  slow  surprise — 
From  this  earthward-bound  devotion — 
Lifting  up  your  languid  eyes : 
»Wrf  yw  freeze  My  iouder  boUnett, 
HumH^  tmiliMf,  at  you  go  ? 

Dear,  dear  friend,  you  couldn't  bo  so  cruel,  could 
you  P  Take  my  purse — ^take  my  small  change  out 
of  my  left  hand  trouser*s  pocket — take  my  gar- 
ments, all,  from  hat  to  highlows,  but  don%  if  you 
can  help  it,  be  so  severe  as  to 

freeze  my  louder  boldness. 
Humbly  smiling  as  you  go ; 
One  faint  frown  of  distant  coldness 
Flitting  fast  across  each  marble  brow  I 

Of  these  verses  I  believe  I  am  authorised  in  saying 
XXX  did  part,  the  author  did  part,  Mrs. 
Browning  did  part,  and  Lucifer  did  the  rest.  The 
author  has  since  won  his  spurs,  and  long  may  he 
wear  them  at  Parnassian  joust  and  tourney ! 
It  is  surprising  what  a  trifle  will  spoil  a  nice 

idea: — 

When  the  heartsick  Earth 
Turns  her  Uoad  back  upon  the  gaudy  Sun, 
And  stoops  her  weary  forehead  to  the  night, 
To  struggle  with  her  sorrow,  all  alone. 
The  Moon,  that  patient  sufferer,  pale  with  pain, 
Presses  her  cold  lips  on  her  sister's  brow, 
Till  she  is  calm. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith  would  have  produced  a  beau* 
tiful  passage,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  "  broad 
back;"  which  suggests  flounders,  plaices,  and 
Welsh  milkmaids. 
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There  is  a  Bong  by  Beddoes,  of  exceeding  beaut  j, 
in  whicli  the  least  little  touoh  of  the  commonplace, 
ill  a  very  pretty  conceit,  damages*  to  a  morbidly 
fastidious  reader,  the  effect  of  the  whole : — 

How  many  tines  do  I  lore  thee,  dear  P — 
Tell  ine  how  many  thooghta  there  be 
In  the  atmosphere 
Of  a  new  falVn  year, 
Whose  white  and  table  hoart  appear 

The  latest  flake  of  etenity : 
So  many  times  do  I  lof  e  thee,  dear. 

How  many  times  do  I  love  again  P 
Tell  me  how  many  beads  there  are 
In  a  siWcr  chain 
Of  e?eniDg  rain, 
Unrareird  from  the  tumbling  main. 

And  tkreadinff  ike  eye  of  a  yellow  star : 
So  many  times  do  I  love  again«r 

Bat  I  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Beddoes.  It  is  my 
fault  that  that  "  threading^'  reminds  me  of  White- 
c^iapel  sixes.  It  was  well  said  of  Wilson — (I  think 
he  wrote  the  paper  in  "Blackwood"  which  I  have 
in  my  eye,  and  which  I  read  when  a  very  little 
boy  indeed) — that  it  is  we  who  are  to  bhune,  not 
Homer,  if  we  find  any  bathos  in  his  description  of 
the  land  of  the  Phoeacians,  looming  like  a  MFt 
hide  out  of  the  sea.  But  my  own  satisfaction  in 
what  I  read  is  a  good  deal  at  the  mercy  of  trifles, 
and  I  can  never  read  in  the  original  Undine's  song 
commencing — 

Horgen  so  hell, 

Blomenso  butiif 

on  account  of  the  bunt,     **  Bunt,"  indeed ! 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  writers  whose 
style  has  been  formed  upon  the  simplicity  of  the 
Scripture  model,  are  very  successful  in  introducing 
the  commonpkce,  without  sliding  into  bathos. 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  are  both  instances  in 
point.  We  are  scarcely  offended  when  we  are  told 
that  the  Assyrian  Bull,  in  "Maud,"  "  melt  of  musk 
and  insolence,"  however  we  may  puzzle  over  the 
question  what  may  be  the  precise  odour  of  insolence. 
And  the  plates  on  the  dressers  do  not  revolt  us  in 
"Evangeline." 

How  beautifully  the  trivial  is  introduced  in  the 
Bible  sometimes !  We  only  smile  inwardly  at  the 
quaint  simplicity  of  the  story  of  "  that  Shunamite ;" 
and  the  solicitous  care  for  the  small  comforts  of 
the  "Man  of  God"  brings  a  touch  of  nature  down 
across  the  centuries  to  our  own  hearts.  There  is 
no  bathos,  read  it  in  what  mood  you  please,  in 
the— 

Let  as  make  a.  Uttia  chamber,  I  pray  thee,  in  the  wall; 
and  let  ns  set  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool, 
and  a  candlestick. 

We  only  feel  as  we  might  feel  if  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  furnished  chaaibcr  in  a  buried  city,  which 
suggested  that  others  lived,  and  loved,  and  slept, 
millenniums  ago,  just  as  we  do ;  and  wanted  stools, 
and  candlesticks,  and  little  conveniences,  for  all  the 
world  like  ourselves  and  our  neighbours. 


And  let  me  say,  in  my  goasipbg  way,  hov  often 
I  have  been  touched  by  the  quiet  pathos  of  the 
account  of  the  death  by  a  sunstroke  of  the  child  of 
the  Prophet's  pledged  word : — 

And  when  the  child  was  grown,  it  feQ  on  a  day,  tbit  W 
went  to  his  father  to  the  reapers.  And  he  said  to  In 
father.  My  hand,  my  head.  And  be  snd  to  a  lad,  Csny  Ua 
to  hia  mother.  And  whan  he  had  taken  him,  aid  btosght 
him  to  his  mother,  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  aooa,  sad  tbea 
died. 

How  simply  beautiful !  But  if  I  htd  uied  the 
words  eoup-de-ioleil  above,  in  lieu  of  "snustnike," 
I  should,  I  daresay,  have  annoyed  you,  and  spoiled 
half  its  effect. 

Onoe  or  twice,  in  this  series  of  papers,  tlie 
printer  has  made  me  write  baei^  if  not  bathos,  h 
No.  L,  anent '« Edgar  Poe  "— 

The  naphthaliae  rivnr 
Of  i\uiiM  aooBiit, 

was  changed  into 

The  naphthaline  ri? er 
Of  Pertiau  aocnrst. 

In  the  paper  on  Kingsley,  *' Village  Seenes" 
was  printed  "Village  Scenery ;'*  and  " dank wi* 
foam  "in  the  baUad  became  "t^itwi*  foam.''  Li 
that  upon  Mr.  Thackeray,  "panders"  appeared  as 
''paupers" — but  it  was  my  own  fault  exdosirely. 
These  are  small  matters.  Qn  the  whole,  I  hn 
had,  I  am  happy  to  know,  a  very  kind  and  attenlife 
circle  of  readers,  and  my  random  labours  have  bees 
received  with  a  handsome  appreciation,  wbidi  I 
trust  I  know  how  to  value.  I  may  peihaps  say, 
that  in  calling  Nell  Gwynne  (in  a  paper  writtes 
when  ill)  a  Eepresentative  Woman,  I  was  mistakeo, 
I  found,  by  some  friends  not  up  in  Emerson,— «s 
if  I  had  meant  to  call  her  a  Model  Woman!  I 
simply  took  her  as  the  type  of  a  dass,  and  the  text 
for  a  moral  to  be  drawn.  What  I  said  of  Paley 
has  also  produced  animadversions,  and  brooght  oe 
some  letters  from  intelligent  readers,  who  viH 
please  accept  this  acknowledgment,  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  leanings  of  Paley's  mind — I  should  be 
idiotic  to  do  so.  I  only  assert  that  he  does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  and  that  the 
utility  of  his  labours  is  not  affected  by  the  qnestion 
of  moral  intuition.  There  are  certain  courses  of 
conduct  approved  by  the  universal  mond  feeliogof 
the  race.  Paley  gives  the  rules  or  formute  of 
these  courses,  and  finds  a  reason  for  them  in 
ultimate  results.  It  is  of  no  use  sticking  u 
epicurean  meaning  to  the  word  "  happmess,"  and 
calling  Paley  a  supporter  of  the  selfish  system  in  its 
base  and  grovelling  form.  Whether  happiness  (in 
its  true  sense)  be  the  supreme  good  or  not,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  ri^hi  must  comeide  with  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number— if  joa 
only  make  your  survey  wide  enough  in  the  search 
for  middle  terms.  Well,  I  might  go  on  for  a  lonf^ 
time,  making  comments  upon  the  comments  ihst 
have  been  made  upon  me ;  but  it  woulcl  be  keeping 
you  to  small  purpose ;— 
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Sd,  vbMi  a  diiU,  m  phytA  diildren  ue, 
Hu  bunt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  news. 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roTing  fire — 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire ! 
There  goes  the  parson,  O  illnstrioiis  spark  t 
And  there,  scarce  less  illastrioos,  goes  the  clerk. 

There  is  an  end  of  «<  Reading  Raids" — (0,  if 
Corporal  Trim  were  only  at  band  to  drop  afresh 
that  cap  of  his,  whose  symbolic  fall  astonished  the 
foolish,  fat  scullion !) — and  I  hope  to  meet  you 
all  again,  in  a  new  series  of  papers  on  the  First  of 
January. 

''Then  why,  in    the   name  of   wonder,  Mr. 


Maudlin,  did  not  you  say  so  at  first,  instead  of 
pulling  out  your  haadkerehief,  and  moping  us  to 
death  ?  Thompson  would  have  cheered  us  up  a 
bit." 

Because  I  preferred  to  keep  back  the  good  wine 
till  now.  Good-bye,  dear  reader,  and  be  sure  to 
meet  me,  after  a  happy,  happy,  happy  Christmas — 
(Christmas-eve  is  my  birthday )-~-on  the  first  day 
of  a  new  year,  to  be  happier  still,  if  possible. 
Happy  beyond  our  deserts  it  is  sure  to  be,  and 
God  forbid  that  we  should  seek  to  have  all  the 
desires  of  our  hearts  at  the  cost  of  leanness  in  our 
souls  ! 


SONG. 

As  the  stars  in  the  sky,  as  the  sand  on  the  shore. 
Or  the  leaves  that  lie  red  on  the  damp  forest-floor. 
Counted  once,  counted  twice,  and  again  counted  o'er. 

Are  my  thoughts,  and  my  hopes,  and  my  fears,  for  my  girl : 

And  deep  as  the  vault  when  the  stars  melt  away, 
Or  the  sea,  from  the  coral- caves  up  to  the  spray. 
Measured  once,  measured  twice,  measured  oft  as  you  may. 
Is  the  lore  that  I  bear  to  her  tiniest  curl : 

And  my  thoughts,  and  my  lore,  shall  last  on  till  the  wave 
Sends  up  never  a  tide  from  the  five-fathom  cave. 
And  the  leaves  fall  no  more  on  the  dying  year's  grave. 

And  the  pale  staggering  stars  disappear  in  a  whirl. 


R, 
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Verut — if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Martin  Tapper 
and  our  eyesight — "  the  world  is  wiser  tlian  of 
old ;"  a  truism  so  easily  proven  that  none  but  the 
blindest  lovers  of  dear,  dull  "  langsyne,"  with  its 
attendant  evils  of  lack  of  knowledge  and  consequent 
intolerance,  will  venture  to  gainsay  it.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  progress;  with  "Excelsior!"  for  our 
watch  word,  and  Hope  for  our  pioneer,  we  have 
almost,  Prometheus-like,  brought  down  the  lightning 
from  heaven  to  do  our  bidding,  and  have  fettered 
steam,  that  sturdy  Titan  of  matter,  till  it  has 
become  our  willing  slave.  Rut  belter  than  all  these 
triumphs  of  mind  over  matter,  we  have  at  last  begun 
to  know  ourselves,  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
reform,  and  to  force  a  way  through  the  thick  fence 
of  prejudices  which  sloth  and  ignorance  liave  jointly 
planted  around  the  fair  portals  of  truth,  till  the 
long-expected  *'  good  time  coming  "  begins  to  loom 
in  the  future  as  a  palpable  reality,  no  more  to  be 
regarded  by  the  faint-hearted  as  a  dreamy,  lifeless 
myth.  Man  has  been  defined  by  subtle  self-ana- 
tomists, according  to  their  individual  bent  of  cha- 
racter, as  a  gregarious,  ease-loving — nay,  even  as 
a  dining  animal ;  it  is  matter  for  wonder  to  us  that 


he  has  not  long  ago  been  designated  a  reform-loving 
animal.  Man — at  least,  with  few  exceptions,  tho 
man  of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  this  year  of 
grace,  1855 — is  essentially  the  creature  of  progress 
— an  innovating  biped — a  very  Nimrod  in  hunting 
down  old  abuses,  and  alas  !  in  too  many  instances, 
a  very  Fabius  Cunotator  in  remedying  their 
ravages.  Reform,  to  be  beneficial,  must  "begin 
at  the  beginniDg."  Radical  reforms  are  nothing 
more,  after  all,  than  the  crude  theories  of  common 
sense,  hardened  by  time,  and  toned  down  by  expe* 
rience  into  wholesome  practice.  Now  that  the 
Crimean  campaign  is  the  staple  topic  of  conversa- 
tion among  all  cksses  of  the  community,  from  tho 
peer  in  the  saiofu  of  St.  James 's-strect  to  the 
mechanic  at  his  institute  in  Clerkenwell,  we  are 
afraid  we  shall  have  some  di£5culty  in  obtaining  a 
fair  modicum  of  attention,  when  we,  in  a  spirit  of 
impartiality,  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  present 
Civil  Service  Raid  as  one  among  many  of  the  great 
questions  of  to-day — a  question  directly  affecting 
Civil  servants  themselves,  and  exercising  powerful, 
because  unseen  and  indirect,  influence  on  the  well- 
being  of  every  friend  of  the  fatherland.   Moreover, 
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reformers,  great  ia  good  intentiona,  are  too  often 
liable  to  fill  into  error  when  they  ha?e  to  discri- 
minate between  the  erils  of  a  rotten  tyetem  and  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  those  who  hare  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
for  the  GoTernment.  "Within  the  last  eighteen 
months  Reform  Leagues  have  arisen,  and  monster 
petitions  have  been  signed,  sent  to  the  table  of  the 
House  of  CkMnmons,  and  foigotten ;  but  the  Adminis- 
tratire  Reform  Association  has  aroused  the  people 
of  England  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  longer  per- 
miitittg  common  sense  to  be  sacrificed  to  routine, 
and  permanent  good  to  temporary  expediency. 

A  Civil  Service  Corti  mission  has  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  candidates  for  hard 
work  and  scanty  remuneration.  The  effect  of  that 
Commission  is  simply  this — that  jthereby  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  are  plainly  shown  to  be 
these — viz.,  to  profess  to  admit  no  candidate  whose 
acquirements  shall  not  be  found  on  examination  to 
be  in  an  exact  inverse  ratio  to  the  sum  paid  for 
their  exhibition,  B;id  thus  to  fill  our  Government 
offices  with  men  who,  possessing  enough  ability  to 
pass  a  formal  examination,  will  undoubtedly,  in  too 
many  cases,  be  found  to  be  just  qualified  to  remam 
for  a  lifetime  as  subordinates,  without  any  hope  ^or 
laudable  aspirations  towards  something  better.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  Ciril  8ervioe,  no  young 
man  of  abUity,  with  the  smallest  prospects,  would 
enter  a  public  office ;  he  would  know  well  that  the 
amount  of  application  necessary  to  make  him  a 
good  clerk  would  be  bestowed,  with  far  greater 
benefit  to  himself  and  family,  on  the  study  of  any 
other  profession ;  he  would  feel  that,  with  the  present 
Superannuation-tax,  the  income  of  office  would  be 
inadequate  to  support  a  family,  with  any  reasonable 
expectations  of  leaving  at  his  death  his  widow  and 
children  in  any  better  condition  then  that  of 
penury.  Let  us  have  competent  officials — not  un- 
derpaid  drudges.  If  the  every-day  aphorism,  that 
"  What  is  worth  having  is  worth  paying  for,"  be 
not  a  delusion,  let  the  Government,  by  giving 
greater  incentives  towards  the  entrance  of  ability 
into  the  Ciril  Service,  secure  for  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  the  right  men  in  the  right 
places.  Wc  know  not  why  one  of  the  great 
maxims  of  Christianity  should,  in  a  secular  sense, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Ci?il  servants  of  England,  be 
utterly  reversed ;  yet  their  present  pay,  their  com- 
pulsory taxation,  and  the  increased  ratio  of  acquire- 
ments now  demanded  of  them,  must  point  this 
dreary  moral,  that  little  is  given  and  much  re- 
quired. 

In  the  year  1834,  it  having  been  deemed  neces- 
sary by  political  economists,  of  the  "  penny- wise - 
and-pound-foolish"  school,  to  make  some  amends 
for  the  errors,  waste,  and  corruption  of  the  past  by 
every  possible  retrenchment,  even  in  the  teeth  of 
justice,  for  the  future,  the  so-called  "  Superannua- 
tion Act"  was  passed — (4th  and  6th  William  IV., 
cap.  24th) — which,  having  a  retrospective  effect  to 
1829,  reduced  pensions,  and  levied  a  compubory 
tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  saUries  over  100/.,  and  two 


and  a  half  per  oeni.  on  all  salaries  under  that 
amount,  '*with  a  view  to  reduce,  proepeetiveiy,the 
charge  for  superannuation.**  The  effect  of  this 
Act,  as  regards  the  Civil  servant,  is,  that  althongii 
compelled  to  contribute  at  great  persooai  ineoa- 
venience  towards  the  superannuation  fund,  he 
cannot  claim  its  proceeds  as  a  right,  nor  lea? e  the 
service  until  he  has  worn  out  hope,  patieooe,  and 
the  best  part  of  his  life  therein,  unless  he  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  incapacitated  by  meiital  er  bodilj 
infirmity — the  reward  for  forty*five  years'  tarn 
being  simply  the  receipt  of  two-thirds  of  his  talv;. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  calculated  (and  with  aU  £ur- 
ness)  by  those  immediately  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion, that  of  about  16,000  Civil  servants,  aoooiduig 
to  the  average  of  duration  of  life,  not  more  thaa 
one  in  ten  can  be  superannuated.  The  Gril  ser* 
vant,  therefore,  has  the  additional  moriificaiion  of 
knowing,  that  as  the  chances  of  his  ever  deiiTiii» 
any  ultimate  benefit  from  this  fund  are  as  one  to 
ten,  the  probability  is  that  his  long  compalsorj  to- 
nual  subscription  to  this  mockery  of  a  charitj  vill 
be  entirely  lost  to  him  and  his  family.  With  i 
reduced  scsle  of  salaries  and  pensions^  and  in  iih 
creased  demand  for  mental  qualifications,  cut  ow 
Government  hope  to  secure  any  candidates  but  those 
whom  poverty  has  driven  to  that  "refuge  for  the 
destitute,"  the  Civil  Servioe  of  Snghmd? 

Another  evil  arising  from  this  unjust  Act  is,  that 
as  civilians  who  entered  the  servioe  prior  to  IS^, 
receiving  their  salaries  on  the  old  scale  in  fal],Q{la 
manifest  great  reluctance  to  retire,  their  len- 
fortunate  brother-officials  will  be  even  noieiU' 
willing  when,  in  order  to  retire  after  so  losg  i 
service  as  thirty-one  years,  they  must  saccifioensij 
comforts  by  the  loss  of  one- half  of  their  incoiM. 
It  is,  thereifore,  evident  that  the  public  service  will 
be  greatly  injured  by  the  continuance  of  vesflraUe 
imbecilities  in  our  Government  offices,  to  the  dstri- 
ment  of  all  junior  members  of  their  departaest: 
yet  we  can  hardly  expect,  in  common  faimesikthtf 
in  future  these  victims  of  the  Act  of  18S4  will  be 
patriotic  enough  to  resign  so  long  as  they  have  the 
shallowest  pretext  for  remaining  in  office.  As 
"  illustration  is  better  than  argument'  in  this  nA 
similar  cases,  we  subjoin  the  old  scale  of  super- 
annuation, and  the  new  scale  for  officiab  eoleiinr 
since  September,  1820 ;  it  will  then  be  seen  hov 
groundless  is  the  surmise  that  the  civilian  is  orer* 
paid,  or  that  the  sum  now  bestowed  on  him  as  th^ 
well-earned  meed  of  long  and  painful  service  nwb 
any  retrenchment :  — 

SUrEIUKNUATIO^'  :    OLD  SCALS. 

(3rd  and  4th   Gooige   IV.,  o^.  US.) 

From  10  to  15  years*  serTice i.l2ths 

„  15— 20     „         „         5-12{h$ 

„  20  —  25     „         , 6.12th* 

„  25  —  SO     „         „         7-lftk' 

„  30  — 85     „         , S-12thi 

„  35  —  40     „         ,. 04illtt 

„  40  — 45     „  „         ..,     ...  10.12th. 

„  45-50     „         „         IMStb 

„  50  and  np\T»rds  ^         ...         Whole iiliiT. 
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]for  aU  oSnUU  whose  Kppointnwnts  are  dated  ainco  18£9. 


(Mh  wa  5th  WiUism  IV.,  onp.  S4.) 


Pron;^  10  to   17  year«*»  service  ... 
M     *7  —  3^    »        w 
„    24-31     „        ^         ... 
„    81-88     „         „         ... 

..     M— 45 

»»    45  and  vpwarda 


3.1  2Um 
4.1-3tlis 
5-12thB 

e-ieths 

7-12tbe 
8.12ths 


But  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  reminded  that  the 
Civil  serranta  ought  to  take  "  the  good  the  gods 
provide  **  them  contentedly,  and  with  a  heart-felt 
benediction  on  that  bye-gone  GoYernment  of  1S34, 
which,  by  exercising  so  patnernal  a  supervision  over 
its  unworthy  servants,  has  inculcated  compulsory 
habits  of  providence,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  for  their  ultimate  reward  (always  supposing 
that  they  will  survive  to  receive  it,  and  prudently 
deducting  small  sums  from  small  salaries  to  defray 
the  same),  has  materially  cheeked  that  loose  ex- 
penditure of  income  so  much  in  vogue  among 
"lean  annuitants "  generally,  and  Government 
mnpioyes  partieularly !  This  may  servo  very  well 
to  adorn  the  dry  baldness  of  Board-room  common- 
place ;  but,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  an 
illustration  which  will  come  home  to  our  firesides, 
we  imagine  that  the  "  Paterfamilias,**  who,  paying 
his  domestics  low  wages,  and  at  the  same  time 
expecting  average  abilities,  should  attempt,  by  way 
of  being  cheaply-charitable,  to  levy  a  tax  on  their 
annual  stipends,  in  order  that  he  might  therefrom 
establish  a  ''Domestic  Servants*  Superannuation 
Fond,*'  would,  ere  long,  discover  that  his  economic 
philanthropy  was  by  no  means  so  highly  appreciated 
by  obtuse  John  Thomns  or  thankless  Mary  as 
the  admiring  Mrs.  Carefuls  of  his  acquaintance, 
ia  their  refreshing  ignorance  of  poor  human 
nature,  might  soppose.  The  Civil  servant, 
under  existing  regulations,  is,  Issacharlike,  " an 
Bsa  between  two  burdens,"  one  who  with  small 
means  groans  under  double  taxation ;  and  yet  (so 
hard  is  it  for  •*  men  that  have  riches  "  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  else  can  possibly  be  poor,  and 
grumble  at  his  poverty),  hon.  gentlemen  are  con- 
tinually inquiring  with  Pope,  in  effect,  if  not  toiidem 
verdii, — 

Wliat  more  P — Meat,  c'othes,  and  ftre, 

Are  tkMe  too  Utile .'  Would  you  more  than  lire  ? 

We  understand  that  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
liaa  been  made  once  more  by  a  Committee  of  Civil 
Servants,  who  are  now  handing  round  for  signature, 
among  their  fellow-sufferers,  a  petition  to  the  Com- 
mons, stating  their  wrongs  and  pointing  out  an 
obvious  remedy, — viz.,  the  entire  remission  of  the 
Superannuation-tax,  which  seems  a  fair  demand  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  they  are  now  groaning 
under  two  "burdens  heavy  to  be  borne," — the 
reduction  of  salaries  and  a  compubory  taxation  in 
undue  proportion  to  their  income.  The  sympathy 
of  their  countrymen,  who  think  for  themselves,  will 
Buport  the  cause  of  the  men  who  are  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  Government ;  for  this  is  not  a  simple  ques- 


iion  of  £.  s.  d.»  but  a  question  of  Bight  vtntu 
Might,  and  of  Merit  v^*u»  Mammon*  On  ita 
decision  hinges  an  important  alternative — whether, 
by  removing  oppressive  burdens,  and  offering  higher 
incentives  to  able  iudustry.  Government  shaU  aeeora 
"  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wages ; "  or 
whether  they  shall  have  the  annoyance  of  continually 
seeing  talent,  which  otherwise  would  have  elevated 
its  possessors  and  benefitted  the  countiy,  lying 
dormant,  or  employed  in  more  lucrative  oonceroa. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  men's  eyes  are  beginning 
to  bo  somewhat  rudely  opened  to  the  absurdity  and 
danger  of  suffering  a  rotten  system  on  the  ''As* 
you-were "  principle  longer-  to  injure  the  public 
service,  and  waste  England's  resources.  Time  is  a 
great  moral  (Edipus ;  to  him  and  the  common 
sense  of  this  great  nation,  let  us  hopefully  commit 
the  cause  of  fhe  servants  of  the  Crown.  We 
possess  no  talent  in  discovering  latent  meanings 
where  tho  expression  is  strict,  and  the  purport 
obvious ;  but  we  imagine  that  when  Moses,  in  his 
mild  wisdom,  gave  this  injunction  to  his  peopl»~^ 
"  Thou  shalt  not  mnszle  the  ox  tliat  treadeth  out 
the  com,"  he  did  not  mean  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
like  charity  to  the  brute  creation,  but,  undoubtedly, 
under  this  thin  veil  of  words,  was  glancing  at  other 
and  like  oppressions.  If  the  labourer  be  indeed 
**  worthy  of  his  hire,"  is  it  not  something  more 
than  a  mockery  of  common  sense  that  the  0mplqjf0 
of  a  forgetful  Government  should  be  longer  bur- 
dened by  this  irksome  impost,  which  is  to  him  a 
heavy  incubus  ? 

Ex  uno  dUce  omnet  is,  generally  speaking,  a  rule 
unfair  in  its  operations.  This  has  been  more 
especially  the  case  as  regards  Government  clerks, 
who,  from  the  mere  fact  of  some  few  of  their  large 
class  having  merited  the  epithet  "drone,"  and 
being  incompetent  to  perform  the  simplest  duties 
of  their  office,  have  been  undeservedly  stigmatised 
by  the  "  many -headed  monster,"  as  torpid  lookers- 
out-of-windows,  amateur  Domitians  of  the  art  of  fiy- 
killing,  imbecile  creatures  of  red  tape,  &c.,  with 
all  that  facetious  injustice  peculiar  to  John  Bull, 
when  but,  is  it  were,  half-awake.  Let  him  amend 
this  partial  injustice. 

A  petition,  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  above 
alluded  to,  was,  in  1853,  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  then  Chancellor  the  of  Exchequer,  who  doubtless 
read,  yawned,  and  forgot  it.  We  trust  that  this 
second  statement  of  hard  facts — this  pithy  narra- 
tive  of  a  "reasoned  wrong,  glozed  o'er  by  ignorance" 
— (if  we  may  be  allowed  thus  to  press  Shelley's 
poetry  into  the  service  of  a  very  dry  subject) — will 
meet  with  a  more  favourable  reception,  otherwise 
the  ill-fated  Civil  servant  will  be  obliged  tacitly  to 
admit  to  his  own  heart  that  the  advice  of  Prior's 
mountebank  to  his  edified  audience  might,  with  a 
few  alterations,  with  equal  propriety,  be  bestowed  on 
dispirited  clerks,  and  other  employes  of  the  Crown : — 

Be  of  yoar  roastor^s  iriind,  vhate'er  lie  says ; 
Cringe  Tery  much,  think  littJe,  and  do  less; 
Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  oor  right  nor  wrong, 
Bui  eat  yoor  pudding,  thtve — and  hold  yoar  toogne ! 
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Oars  is  a  *Hhrice-iold  tale,"  bnt  we  fall  back 
upon  the  importance  of  the  question,  as  an  excuse 
for  a  prolix  story.  The  question  is  of  immediate 
interest  only  to  a  certain  class,  and  that  dass  in  a 
minority;  but,  as  the  watch  will  "go*'  wrongly 
whose  wheels  are  cramped  from  want  of  space  to 
revolve,  so  that  system  can  never  produce  ought 
but  dissatisfaction  which  is  founded  on  a  false 
system  of  political  economy,  on  a  false  estimate  of 
human  nature,  and  on  the  crushed  hopes  and  dis- 
gust of  its  subordinates. 

If  the  Government  or  the  Commons  mean  to 
insist  that  their  Civil  servants  shall,  by  compulsion, 
be  made  economical,  we  have  no  objections  to  a 
reasonable    payment  from    their  aalaiy  on  that 


account;  but  the  aipplieation  of  this  sua  Bboski 
be  at  their  own  dispoul — Mther  in  life  atsanaee 
or  the  formation  of  an  annuity.  The  CiiiitmaBk 
should  be  allowed  to  draw  the  value  of  iktat  pj- 
menta  if  he  leaves  the  service,  or  cantiaoe  tkn 
for  the  period  requisite  to  obtain  their  residts. 

The  payments  never  should  be  forfeited  hj  tk 
person  who  has  made  them,  either  by  death  or  uj 
other  instrumentality.  If  the  nation  denres  to 
pay  part  of  its  remuneration  for  services  ia  otah; 
and  part  in  postponed  pensions,  that  ammgemeol 
may  be  made;  but  it  is  a  shabby  couFse,  fiat  to 
promise  a  fixed  salary,  aud  second  to  make  a  de- 
duction from  that  salaty  to  support  a  fund  ia  whldi, 
comparatively,  few  persona  can  etcr  partio^te. 


PRESCOTT'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OP   PHILIP   H.* 


The  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru'*  placed  Mr.  Prescott  indisputably  foremost 
among  American  authors.  His  style  bears  an 
intimate  resemblance  to  that  of  ELallam's  histories, 
and  as  the  researches  of  both  authors  have  been 
chiefly  employed  upon  subjects  of  a  kindred  cha- 
racter, the  resemblance  is  probably  more  apparent 
than  might  have  been  the  case  if  their  inquiries 
had  been  directed  to  entirely  different  walks.  No 
volumes  exist  in  modern  literature  which  could  be 
more  warmly  recommended  as  examples  of  chaste 
and  nervous  composition  in  the  English  language 
than  the  works  of  Prescott ;  and  this  quality  is 
more  remarkable  because  their  author  diverges 
from  the  practice  of  his  countrymen..  A  careful 
analysis  of  documents,  aud  a  sound  judgment  in 
their  use,  is  more  essential  to  the  merits  of  an 
historian  than  the  beauties  of  style.  Our  historical 
works  are  divided  into  numerous  classes.  The 
majority  comprehend  the  records  of  the  past,  written 
to  serve  a  party  or  a  principle,  and  necessarily 
tinged  by  the  author's  opinions  or  prejudices.  A 
large  minority  have  been  produced  by  writers  who 
stated  truth  as  they  understood  it,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  preconceived  ideas.  The  proportion  of 
historical  works,  and  especially  biographical  histo- 
ries, commenced  and  finished  with  a  single  desire 
of  ascertaining  and  stating  truth,  was  not  large 
until  recent  times. 

The  historian  requires  to  assume  the  mantle  of 
the  judge  before  he  can  adequately  discharge  the 
functions  of  his  profession.  His  work  should 
))reseut  the  nature  of  a  solemn  charge  from  the 
bench  to  a  jury  upon  an  important  issue.  He 
should  cautiously  criticise  the  character  of  the 
evidence,  and  impartially  present  its  results.  Even 
the  responsibility  of  a  criminal  judge  has  not  often 
secured  the  dispassionate  consideration  of  facts 
that  it  requires,  if  the  opinions  and  principles  of 
the  man  have  been  involved  by  the  trial.     Some 


time  since  partisanship  was  as  oommoo  oa  tlte 
bench  as  in  the  closet  or  on  the  platform ;  bat  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  judge  fadong  eqoany  to 
an  impartial  and  useful  historian.  They  sre,  k 
reality,  more  necessary  for  the  historian  than  the 
judge,  because  the  latter  speaks  to  a  jury  who  hare 
also  heard  the  evidence  and  seen  the  witnesses, 
while  the  purpose  of  the  former  is  to  presest 
evidence  to  his  readers  which  many  of  them  en 
never  examine  for  themselves. 

The  historical  works  by  Mr.  Prescott  supply  a 
candid  and  discriminating  examination  of  doeiiiBents 
and  the  statements  of  preceding  writers.  He  has 
directed  his  researches  chiefly  towards  the  diKkh< 
tion  of  Spanish  history.  The  influence  of  Spain 
upon  the  destinies  of  South  America  m^t, 
naturally,  lead  an  American  to  study  thehistoirof 
a  nation  whose  decline  has  been  more  extnor- 
dinary  than  its  rise.  Three  centuries  since,  6pai& 
was  the  most  powerful  European  kingdom.  Its 
ruler  was  Chief  of  the  Netherlands,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  King  of  Naples,  and  proprietor  of  "the 
Indies."  The  possessions  of  Charles  Y.  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  one  half  of  America 
— the  Australia  or  California  of  that  age — belonged 
to  him.  In  the  pursuit  of  Spanish  history,  Mr. 
Prescott  finds  the  life  and  reign  of  Philip  11.  a 
turning  point  in  the  fate  of  that  nation.  Tk 
connexion  of  Philip  with  England,  as  the  hnsheod 
of  Mary  Tudor — and  his  bigotry,  whidi  separated 
the  Netherlands  from  his  crown — nndermined  the 
greatness  of  Spain.  The  loss  of  its  Armada,  nd  the 
independence  of  Flanders,  prepared  the  way  for 
future  events.  The  destruction  of  the  Befonnatioii 
by  the  suppression  of  all  freedom  of  speech  aod 
writing,  through  the  Inquisition,  stamped  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Spanish  people  for  more  than  tvo 
centuries.  Even  yet,  toleration  is  forbidden  in  a 
land  that  is  more  Roman  than  Rome  itself.  All 
the    political   changes   in  Spain  have  failed  to 
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establish  freedom  of  Qpinion.  Espartero  is  as  I 
unable  to  secure  toleration  as  Aka  was  unwilling  | 
to  spare  a  heretic's  life.  The  destruction  of  the 
Inquisition  was  accomplished,  beoause  the  Holy 
Office,  haying  no  longer  heretics  to  bnni,  occupied 
its  agents  with  political  offenders.  Its  prisons 
became  the  Bastiles  of  Spain,  and  its  machinery 
was  broken  only  when  its  work  was  done.  "  The 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church ;"  but 
the  blood  shed  in  Belgium  and  Spain  has  not  yet 
been  fruitful.  The  Gastilian  monarchs  originated 
the  Inquisition  and  wrought  out  its  consequences, 
OS  they  proposed,  with  complete  success  in  Belgium 
and  Spain*  while  they  failed  in  Holland.  They  lost 
the  crown  of  Belgium,  but  they  saved  its  faith  ;  and 
we  believe  that  they  would  have  sacrificed  their  own 
sceptre  to  preserve  the  allegiance  of  their  people 
to  the  Bx>man  Pontiff,  with  whom,  notwithstanding 
thb  feeling,  they  waged  cruel  hostilities  in  his 
subordinate  capacity  of  a  temporal  monarch.  Both 
Charles  and  f  hUip  declared  that  they  would  prefer 
not  to  govern  than  to  reign  over  heretics.  The 
ladies  of  their  families,  who  were  always  employed 
as  regents  in  some  parts  of  their  dominions,  were 
actuated  by  similar  principles;  yet  they  were 
generally  less  bigotted  than  their  sovereigns. 
Cbarbs  had  Maiy  of  Hungary,  hb  sister,  as  regent 
of  the  Netherlands,  during  his  absence.  His  son 
Philip  had  Margaret  of  Parma,  his  natural  sister, 
as  his  r^nt  in  neaily  similar  circumstances,  who 
was  not  less  devoted  than  himself  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Charles  listened  to  the  remon- 
strancea  of  Mary  of  Hungary ;  but  his  more  bigotted 
son  refused  the  requests  of  his  politic  sister.  Both 
iBonarchs  had  irritated  their  subjects  by  the  pesti- 
ferous agency  of  the  Inquisition,  and  both  regents 
complained  of  the  means  adopted  in  the  Nether- 
lands to  enforce  uniformity  of  worship.  Charles 
followed  the  advice  of  Mary,  and  Philip  refused  the 
good  counsels  of  Margaret.  The  consequences  were 
deplorable  to  Spain ;  for  although  these  measures 
referred  to  the  Netherlands,  yet  they  formed  the 
most  productive  portion  of  the  Spanish  empire ; 
and  the  Venetian  Envoy,  Loriano,  wrote — "  Here 
were  the  true  treasures  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  here 
were  his  mines,  his  Indies,  which  furnished  Charles 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  wars  for  so  many 
years  with  the  Prench,  the  Germans,  the  Italians ; 
which  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  own  states, 
and  maintained  his  dignity  and  reputation."  The 
subtle  Venetian's  opinion  is  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
industry  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
turesb  over  the  art  and  mystery  of  gold  digging, 
which  Australians  and  Califomians  at  the  present 
day  might  advantageously  remember. 

Charles  V.  established  the  Inquisition  in  the 
free  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  He  allowed 
extreme  powers  to  its  minions,  and  they  adminis^ 
tered  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  Inqui- 
sitors did  not  always  belong  to  the  nation  among 
whom  their  duties  were  discharged.  They  were 
frequently  Italians,  employed  to  enforce  the  mental 
subjection  to  Italy  required  from  foreign  nations  in 


those  times.  As  the  Castilian  monarchs  were  also 
sovereigns  of  Naples,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Italy  beyond  the  present  frontiers  of  Naples,  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  from  that  country 
to  search  for  heresies  and  heretics  in  other  portions 
of  their  territories,  while  Eome  itself  was  an 
abundant  magazine  of  intellect  fully  trained  to  this 
hateful  work. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  most  notable  event  in  the  political 
history  of  his  time.  It  has  been  clothed  with  some 
sort  of  romance  by  the  character  of  the  monarch 
and  the  absolute  retirement  from  political  topics 
into  which,  according  to  the  popidar  opinion  of 
Europe,  he  sunk.  This  impression  is  now  disco- 
vered to  have  been  quite  erroneous.  Mr.  Sterling, 
in  this  country,  and  several  French  historians,  in 
recent  years  have  shown,  from  the  State  Papers  of 
Spain,  that  Charles  continued  to  exercise  much 
influence  over  public  affairs,  long  after  he  became 
resident  in  a  monastery.  He  left  Philip  in  the 
Netherlands  when  he  abandoned  apparently  the 
world,  and  retired  to  Spain.  Joanna  of  Portugal, 
the  Daughter  of  Charles  and  the  sister  of  Philip, 
was  then,  as  she  had  long  been,  the  regent  of  Spain ; 
and  she  maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with 
her  father  during  his  residence  at  the  convent  of 
Yuste.  Charles,  before  his  abdication,  persuaded 
his  son  to  encourage  the  Inquisition,  and  ever 
afterwards  he  urged  upon  him  the  policy  of  perse- 
cution as  the  sovereign's  paramount  duty.  He 
was  evidently  sincere  in  his  opinions,  and  probably 
he  resigned  the  crown  on  account  of  his  inability 
to  finish  that  structure  of  martyrdom  which  he 
founded.  Persecution  had  been  a  common  practice 
in  this  world  before  the  times  of  Charles  or  Philip. 
It  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  sin.  Eulers 
had  long  usurped  the  place  of  judgment  over  the 
conscience  and  worship  of  other  men,  and  insisted 
that  their  subjects  should  lose  the  life  of  the  body, 
or  save  the  soul  by  the  State-favoured  faith.  It 
was  a  monstrous  pretence ;  and  one  which  Prescott 
ascribes  to  the  "  Calvinists  and  the  Catholics  of  that 
age."  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  the  former 
sect  preached  by  faggot  and  fire  in  numerous  cases. 
The  Sovereigns  of  countries  in  which  the  reformed 
religion  prevailed,  did  not  establish  a  Holy  Office 
for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects.  A  peasantry, 
hardened  by  long  oppression,  rose  in  fury,  and  struck 
wildly  at  their  persecutors ;  but  that  was  not  per- 
secution according  to  law,  but  vengeance  admin- 
istered by  Lynch  law. 

The  CastiUan  monarchs  were  abundantly  sincere. 
They  were  conscientious  bigots ;  and  yet  we  find 
strange  contrasts  in  their  conduct.  Charles 
scourged  his  body  soundly  with  cords ;  but  lie  could 
not  chastise  his  stomach,  and  keep  those  fasts 
which  would  have  produced  a  sanatory  effect  upon 
his  gouty  frame.  He  was  regular  at  confession  and 
penance ;  yet  he  returned  quite  as  regularly,  like 
the  swine  that  has  been  washed,  to  his  wallowing 
in  the  mire.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  his 
queen,  and  never  married  after  her  death ;  yet  he 
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had  obilclren  before  and  after  his  marriage,  before 
and  after  Isabella's  death;  and  one  of  them  re- 
mained with  him  during  his  convent  life.  He 
sncceeded  in  turning  his  cousin  Mary  of  England, 
whom  he  had  promised  to  marry,  over  to  liis  son 
Philip,  who  was  obedient  to  his  father  in  matters 
of  this  description.  Philip's  first  marriage,  in  early 
youth,  was  to  the  Portuguese  Infanta,  Mary ;  they 
were  both  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  their  age.  A 
prin(?e,  Don  Carlos,  whose  unhappy  history  and  un- 
timely end  have  formed  the  subject  of  more  than 
one  romance,  was  their  son.  He  was  born  two 
years  after  their  marriage  at  Yalladolid,  where  the 
princess,  his  mother,  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  second  Mary  was  of  England,  and  a  lady  of 
mature  years,  who  almost  might  hare  been,  for  age, 
the  mother  of  Philip.  She  admired  her  husband,  but 
her  alTeciion  was  not  reciprocated  with  any  marked 
warmth.  She  had  been  intended  for  his  father^s 
bride ;  and  at  her  death,  Philip  married  Elisabeth 
of  France,  and,  subsequently,  Anne  of  Austria. 
Both  ladiee  had  been  almost  betrothed  to  his  son, 
Don  Oarlos. 

The  matrimonial  experiences  of  Philip  were  thus 
nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  his  second  wife's 
father,  Henry  YIII.  of  England ;  and  his  intrigues 
were  Very  unbecoming  in  a  sovereign  who  always 
uncovered  his  head  as  he  passed  a  portrait  of  the 
Pope ;  who  burned  his  nobles  if  they  were  accused 
of  Lutheranism ;  allowed  his  tutor,  the  Bishop  of 
Toledo,  to  remain  for  years  a  prisoner  of  the  In- 
quisition, because  he  was  suspected  of  holdmg  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  although  he  pro- 
tested his  allegiance  and  submission  to  the  Roman 
See ;  who  oifered  to  kindle  the  faggots  of  his  son's 
funeral  pile,  if  he  should  awerve  towards  the 
"heresy"  of  his  time;  and  who  is  charged  with 
scheming  the  murder  of  that  violent  young  man, 
because  he  was  unsound  in  the  faith.  Still  he  was 
a  very  sincere  man,  and  one  who  acquired  a  high 
character  for  piety  in  his  day-- certainly  at  a  cost 
which  few  now  would  wish  to  give  for  the  cha- 
racter, without  the  reality. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  defective,  we  believe, 
in  one  respect.  The  author  has  abandoned  the 
chronological  order,  and  has  written  history  in  frag- 
ments. The  system  is  objectionable;  for  in  all 
biographical  or  historical  works  we  like  order,  and 
a  continuous  narrative. 

Three  hundred  years  since  (in  1555)  Charles 
designed  to  relinquish  the  cares  of  a  crown  for  the 
devotions  and  the  pleasures  of  a  monaatio  life.  He 
sent  for  Philip,  who  was  then  residing  with  Maiy 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  on  the  Thames,  that  he 
might  introduce  him  to  his  Flemish  subjects.  Mr. 
Preaoott  has  described  in  glowing  h&nguage 

XHX  ABDIGATIOir  Of  CHAU.X8. 

CharlM  WM  at  this  time  in  th«  fifty.sixth  yetr  of  his  Bge. 
Hia  form  wu  slightly  bent,  bat  it  waa  by  disease  more  than 
by  time,  and  on  his  coantenance  might  be  traced  the  marks 
of  anxiety  and  rongh  exposure.  Yet  it  sKll  wore  tliat  ma- 
jesty  of  exprenion  so  conspicootts  in  his  portraits  by  the 
inimitable  p«iioU  of  Titian.    His  hair,  onoe  of  a  light  coloar. 


approaching  to  yellow,  had  began  to  tan  Won  he  visfartr, 
and  as  wdl  aa  his  beard  vaa  now  gray.  Ui«  fbnbiri  via 
broad  and  expansive  ;  his  nose  aqailiae.  His  falae  cjei  ud 
fair  oomplcxioo  intimated  his  Teatonie  desoeat.  Tbe  oily 
feature  in  his  ouuntenanoe  decidedly  bad  was  his  lover  jav 
protruding  with  its  thick  hp,  so  chafactcristie  of  tbc  pkj- 
siognomies  of  the  Anstrian  dyaaa^. 

In  stature  he  was  about  the  middle  b«ght  His  Mt 
wen  strongly  knit,  and  once  well  £arm^  thoigh  aov  ike 
extremities  were  aadiy  distorted  by  diarase.  The  Eaperar 
leaned  for  support  on  a  staff,  with  one  hand,  while  vith  the 
other  he  rested  on  the  arm  of  William  of  Ofaage,  vbo,  tkcs 
young,  was  desUncd,  at  a  later  day,  to  become  the  aost  fa^ 
midable  eaemy  of  his  house.  The  grave  demMaour  of  Cbarb 
was  rendered  still  mote  impressiTe  by  his  dress»&r  lie  w 
in  roonrning  for  his  mother — and  the  sable  hae  of  bii  saire 
was  relieved  only  by  a  single  ornament — the  saperb  olUrtf 
the  GoUen  Fleece  which  hung  from  hia  neek. 

The  historian  reoitea  the  dotaib  of  the  fku^ 
ceremony  in  the  public  life  of  ClMurki.  He  vu 
a  monarch  of  strange  tastes.  He  performed  his 
public  obsequies  at  Brussels.  Some  time  ifter- 
warda»  at  I  uste,  he  rehearsed  hia  penonai  ebse^ 
— ao  that  he  might  order  all  thinga  right  for  kb 
funeral,  which  oocurred  in  reality  perhaps  sooaer 
than  he  then  expected.  It  is  impossible  to  deaj 
that  the  scene  at  Bmssela.  on  the  twentj-fiftk  of 
October,  fifteen  hundred  and  fift^-five^  was  oae  sf 
those  grand  eventa  which  oocor  ooee  only  daiiof 
sereral  centuries  in  the  world'a  history.  The 
monarch  of  the  greatest  empire  on  the  gblx, 
voluntarily  abandoning  his  crown,  without  harisg 
passed  those  years  when  ambition  niiii  kaaia 
hearts,  was  a  great  apeotaol»-**and  Chaiies  vn  ii 
the  habit  of  getting  np  great  apeetades  for  tk 
amusement  of  his  subjects.  It  would  be  eqasUj 
impossible  to  deny  that  tlie  abdication  was  artisti- 
caliy  and  skilfully  conducted,  or  to  doubt  the  digaky 
of  the  parting  empeioi^s  ralediotioa  to  his  IMa^ 
The  reason  for  the  step  which  he  aaaigned  moit 
now  be  popular  among  the  class  of  politiciaDS  vbo 
imagine,  in  defiance  of  all  proverlMal  philosophy, 
that  youth  alone  ahoold  gOTeni  in  cabinet  vd 
camp.  **  He  should  not  stand  exeued  in  the  t^ 
of  Heaven  or  of  the  world,  if  he  ahould  insist  oa 
still  holding  the  reins  of  government  when  he  vat 
incapabh)  of  managing  them — when  every  year  Ui 
incapacity  moat  become  more  obvioaa."  Bat 
Charles  was  older  in  weakneaa  than  in  yean.  Be 
experienced  a  stormy  passage  to  Spain,  and  he  vis 
borne,  in  consequence  of  his  iniurmitici»  on  a  litter 
through  the  Spanish  territory,  from  tka  pert  vheR 
he  landed  to  Burgos.  Aa  he  entered  YaUaiotii, 
his  daughter  Joanna  proposed  to  leooive  hiia  vitk 
regal  honours ;  but  he  dedined  this  stately  wclooaM. 
At  this  city,  whidi  was  then  the  metropoiii  ^ 
Spain,  he  met  Caries,  his  grandaoB^  wk>  wae  oerv 
to  asoond  the  throne ;  and  here  he  parted  with  Us 
sistere,  the  dowager  queen's  of  France  nd  Hoaguyi 
"  as  one  who  was  never  to  behold  then  agua." 
He  had  selected  the  monastiy  of  Yest^  in  the 
province  of  Bstremadun,  as  hia  letieat;  bat  he 
did  not  arrive  there  until  three  monfeha  aitar  be 
left  Yalladolid.  Mr  Pkeaoott  gim  the  Mm« 
aummaiy  of  the 
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The  following  yean  were  yean  of  hamiliation  to  Charles ; 
yean  marked  by  the  flight  from  Iniubrack,  and  the  disaslrons 
siege  of  Metz, — ^when,  beaten  by  the  Protestents,  foiled  by 
the  French,  the  reverses  of  the  emperor  pressed  heavily 
on  his  prond  heart,  and  did  more,  probably,  than  all  the 
homilies  of  his  ghostly  teachen,  to  disgnst  him  with -the 
world  and  its  yanities. 

Tet  reverses  made  little  impression  on  Spain.  The  sounds 
of  war  died  away  before  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Spain,  it  is  trae,  sent  forth  her  sons  from  time  to  time  to 
aerve  under  the  bannen  of  Charles ;  and  it  was  in  that 
Bofaool  that  was  perfected  the  admirable  system  of  discipline 
and  tactics  which,  begnn  by  the  Great  Captain,  mode  the 
Spanish  infantry  the  most  r^oubtable  in  Europe.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  people  felt  little  interest  in  the  success  of 
these  distant  enterprises,  where  success  brought  them  no 
good. 

Not  that  the  mind  of  Spain  was  inactive,  or  oppressed 
with  the  lethargf  which  stole  over  it  in  a  later  age.  There 
was,  on  the  contrary,  great  intelleotual  activity.  She  was 
e:icladed,  by  an  arbitrary  government,  from  pushing  her 
speculations  in  the  regions  of  theological  or  political  science. 
But  this,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  the  case  with  most  of 
the  Bfig^booriBg  nations ;  and  she  indentnifled  herself  for 
tkia  eidnsioB  by  a  more  diligeiit  onltivation  of  elegant  liter- 
ature. The  constellation  of  genias  had  already  begnn  to 
show  itself  above  the  horiion,  which  was  to  shed  a  glory 
over  the  meridian  and  the  close  of  Philip*s  reign. 

The  ODOrtty  poets  {n  the  reign  of  his  fiither  had  confeswd 
the  inflnenee  «f  ItaUu  raedeli,  derived  through  the  recent 
territorial  acquisitions  in  Italy. 

But  the  national  taste  was  again  asserting  its  supremacy ; 
and  the  fashionable  tone  of  composition  was  becoming  more 
and  more  accommodated  to  the  old  Castilian  standard. 

It  would  be  impoesible  that  any  departure  from  a  national 
atandard  sbotdd  be  long  tolerated  in  Spain,  where  the  langu- 
age, the  nasners»  the  drees,  the  usages  of  the  country,  were 
much  the  same  as  they  had  been  for  generations, — as  they 
continued  to  be  for  generations  long  after  Cervantes  held  up 
the  mirror  of  fiction,  to  reflect  the  traits  of  the  national  ex- 
istence more  vividly  than  is  permitted  to  the  page  of  the 
chronicler.  In  the  rude  rowumeet  of  the  iburteenth  and  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Castilian  of  the  sixteenth  might  see  his 
way  of  life  depicted  with  tolerable  aocuraqr.  The  amorous 
cavalier  still  thrummed  his  guitar,  by  moonlight,  under  the 
balcony  of  his  mistress,  or  wore  her  favoun  at  the  Moorish 
tilt  of  reeds.  The  common  people  still  sung  their  lively 
Mffmdiilm,  m  crowded  to  the  Jbttaa  de  torn,  the  erael  bull- 
fights,-^or  the  more  emel  tnitot  d^fi.  This  hist  spectacle, 
of  comparatively  recent  origin, — in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella, — was  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  long 
wars  with  the  Moslems,  which  made  the  Spaniards  intolerent 
of  religious  infidelity.  Atrocious  as  it  seems  in  a  more 
butnane  and  enlightened  age,  it  waa  regarded  by  the  ancient 
apMiianl  as  a  aachftes  grateful  to  Heaven,  at  which  he  was 
to  rekindle  the  donnant  tmben  of  his  own  religions  seasibi- 
lities. 

Mr.  Prescoit  in  ibis  page^  as  in  other  passages, 
osaigDa  to  tbe  Spanish  wars  with  the  Moors  and 
the  Turks  a  greater  influence  in  the  formation  of 
their  bloody  character  than  the  ciroamstances 
sastain.  The  people  were  not  ascetics.  Melancholj 
seems  to  have  been  nowhere  more  unfashionable 
than  in  the  mountaina  and  valleys  of  the  Peninsuhk 
A  frigid  propriety  was  not  one  of  the  popular 
characteristics  of  the  Spaniards,  for  the  morals  of 
the  nation  were  cast  in  an  extremely  flat  mould. 
Ambition  and  avarice  always  distinguished  the  raoe 
in  their  di^s  of  conquest.  Industry  was  not 
another  of  their  qualities ;  but  pride  was  a  ruling 
passion  from  the  beggar  to  the  prince.    Ihe  sac* 


cess  of  the  Inquisition  among  them  may  be  traced 
more  to  these  peculiarities  of  character  than,  to 
their  wrestlings  with  the  Saracens.  The  Boman 
requirements  and  ritual  were  observed  closely ;  but 
they  were  neither  strict  nor  stem.  Charles  believed 
himself  to  he  a  saint,  and,  while  a  debauchee,  he 
was  also  a  glutton.  He  died  with  the  solemn 
words  of  the  De  Pro/utKlii  psalm  chanted  in  his 
ear,  and  the  Saviour's  name  last  on  his  lips ;  yet  he 
who  commanded  others,  had  never  learned  to  com- 
mond  himself*  His  conquests  did  not  include  hia 
own  passions;  and  while  the  monarch's  sincerity 
cannot  be  doubted,  yet  it  did  not  lead  him  into  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and  the  ways  of  wisdom  were 
strange  to  his  feet.  He  was  a  Christian  up  to  the 
light  that  was  in  him ;  yet  he  loved  darkness  more 
tbm  light — for  he  opposed  inquiry.  Pride  taught 
him  that  Itis  own  system  was  perfect.  The  same 
course  of  thought  would,  in  a  diffsrent  position, 
have  rendered  him  a  bigotted  Mussuhnan.  He 
was  a  type  of  the  nation  and  the  time  ;  and  thus 
we  see  the  convenience  of  a  faith  that  eooomaiadated 
its  requirements  to  all  conditions  of  life.  It  con- 
formed itself  to  the  world,  and,  instead  of  conquer- 
ing carnal  influences — fleshly  lusts  that  war  against 
the  soul— was  conquered  by  them;  but  by  promising 
Heaven  to  its  devotees,  it  rendered  them  attached 
and  faithful  followers.  More  interesting  then,  as 
evw  since  and  now,  than  the  condition  of  Spain, 


was 


THl  STAXB  or  CTALT. 


The  fate  of  Italy,  in  the  siitee&th  eentwy,  was  hard  in* 
deed.  She  had  advanced  iar  beyond  the  age  in  most  of  the 
arts  which  belong  to  a  civilised  community.  Her  cities, 
even  her  smaller  towns,  throughout  the  country,  displayed  the 
evidences  of  architectural  taste.  They  were  filled  with 
stately  temples  and  elegant  manstODS ;  the  squaraa  were 
ornamented  with  fountains  of  etnbomte  workmanship ;  the 
riven  vrere  spanned  by  arehea  of  solid  uaaoniy.  The  private 
as  well  as  public  edifices  were  ftimished  with  costly  works  of 
art,  of  which  the  value  was  less  in  the  material  than  in  tbe 
execution.  A  generation  had  scarcely  past  since  Michael 
Angdo  and  Raphael  had  produoed  their  miracles  of  aeal^tore 
and  of  painting ;  and  now  Coneggio,  Ftini  Tefoaese^  aad 
Titian  were  filling  titeir  eoantiy  with  those  immortal  prodoc- 
tions  which  have  been  the  delight  and  despair  of  succeeding 
ages.  Letters  kept  pace  with  art.  The  magical  strains  of 
Ariosto  had  scarcely  died  away  when  a  greater  bard  had 
ariaen  in  TVuso,  to  take  up  the  tale  of  Christian  ehivahy. 
This  estraordinaiy  oombinaiioii  of  elegaat  art  and  httmf 
culture  was  the  more  rsnarkable,  from  the  oootrast  pre. 
sented  by  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  then  fint  rising 
into  the  light  of  a  higher  civilisation.  But  with  all  this  in- 
tellectual progress,  Italy  was  sadly  deficient  in  some  qualities 
found  among  the  hardier  eona  of  the  aorth,  and  whieh  eeems 
indespensable  to  a  national  existence.  She  oonld  boast  of 
her  arts,  her  poets,  her  poUtieiaas ;  but  of  few  real  patrioU, 
few  who  rested  their  own  hopes  on  the  independence  of  their 
country.  The  freedom  of  the  old  Italian  republics  had  passed 
away.  There  was  seareely  one  that  had  not  aamndered  ito 
liberties  to  a  master.  The  prindple  of  aaion  for  defaioe 
against  foreign  aggression  was  as  little  anderstood  as  the 
principle  of  political  liberty  at  home.  Ths  ilatea  were 
jealous  of  one  another.  The  citiea  vera  Jealoaa  of  one  an- 
other ;  and  were  often  torn  by  ftdlonB  within  thenselvcs. 
Thus  their  individual  strength  waa  alike  inefhetoal,  whether 
for  self-government  or  self-definee.  The  gift  of  beauty 
which  Italy  possessed  in  ao  oitraordinary  a  degree  ooly  made 
her  a  more  tempting  priie  to  the  spoiler,  whon  iha  had  not 
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the  ttrengtli  or  Uie  ooorage  to  ivsitt.  The  Tarkish  corsair 
fell  upon  her  coasts,  plundered  her  maritime  towos,  and 
•wept  off  their  inhabitants  into  slavery.  The  Europeans, 
scarcely  less  harbarons,  croased  the  Alps,  and,  striking  into 
the  interior,  fell  upon  the  towns  and  hamlets  that  lay 
sheltered  among  the  hills  and  in  the  qniet  Talleys,  and  con- 
verted them  into  heaps  of  rains.  Ill  (ares  it  with  the  land 
which,  in  an  age  of  violenoe,  has  given  itself  n)>  to  the  stndy 
of  the  gracefol  and  the  beantifol,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
hardy  Tirtnes  which  can  alone  secnrea  nation's  independence. 

Bat  tbe  age  of  violence  never  ends.  Italy  has 
felt  its  existence  for  a  thousand  years — ^felt  it 
deeply — feels  it  now.  Other  nations — ^adopting 
the  same  coarse,  falling  into  an  artificial  state  of 
existence,  forgetting  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  strong  manhood,  and  trusting  more  than  they 
will  carry  to  bills  and  bullion — may  also  learn  that 
the  age  of  violence  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men  of 
violence,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  disastrous 
than,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  despot  over  many  serfs, 
to  trust  in  the  deceitful  promises  of  civilisation. 
Freedom  must  be  guarded  by  strength,  until  all  be 
free ;  and  afterwards,  until  all  be  good. 

The  fitful  course  pursued  by  the  historian,  in 
presenting  panoramic  scenes  from  the  life  of  Philip, 
rather  than  a  consecutive  and  digested  narrative, 
impairs  slightly  the  value  9f  his  book.  That  prince 
was  the  only  son  of  Charles.  His  mother  died 
while  the  emperor  was  yet  young.  The  mother 
of  Charles  lived  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after 
his  wife ;  but  she  was  long  insane.  A  tinge  of 
madness  ran  through  the  family,  and  it  has  de- 
scended to  their  posterity.  Francis  Joseph,  in  our 
time,  shows  the  same  regard  for  the  Roman  autho- 
rity dbplayed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  and  his  son. 
Another  of  their  relatives,  in  Naples,  shows  the 
current  of  their  unreasoning  exercise  of  power. 

Piiilip  saw  little  of  his  father  during  his  child- 
hood. A  journey  from  the  Netherlands  to  Spain 
was  then  an  affair  of  moment  and  time,  even  to  an 
emperor.  The  education  of  the  young  prince  was, 
however,  superintended  by  adequate  teachers ;  and 
when  he  had  completed  his  seventh  year,  a  separate 
establishment  was  formed  for  the  child — as  if  the 
best  means  of  spoiling  him  had  been  contrived. 
Before  he  was  sixteen,  the  government  of  Spain 
was  entrusted  to  him,  when  Charles  departed  to 
the  Netherlands.  Hb  parting  advice  was  con- 
veyed by  letter.  Its  contents  show  that  the  Em- 
peror was  acquainted  intimately  with  the  character 
of  his  statesmen. 

PHIUP  AS  SXQXirT. 

On  leaving  the  oonntry,he  intrusted  the  regency  to  Philip, 
nnder  the  general  direction  of  a  council  consisting  of  the 
Dnke  of  Alva,  Cardinal  Tavera,  and  the  Commendador  Cobos. 
Some  time  after  this,  while  still  lingering  in  Catalonia,  pre- 
vious to  his  embarkatiou,  Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
son,  advising  him  as  to  his  political  course,  and  freely  criti- 
cising the  ^aracters  of  the  great  lords  associated  with  him 
in  the  Oovernment.  The  letter,  which  is  altogether  a  re- 
markable document,  contains,  also,  some  wholesome  admoni- 
tions on  Philip's  private  conduct.  "  The  Duke  of  Alva,**  the 
emperor  eqop|hatically  wrote,  **  is  the  ablest  statesman  and 
the  best  soldier  I  have  in  my  dominions.  Consult  him,  above 
all,  in  military  affairs ;  but  do  not  depend  on  him  entirely  in 


these  or  in  any  other  matters.  Dqiend  on  no  one  bat  your- 
self. The  grandees  will  be  too  happy  to  secure  your  iavoor, 
and  through  you  to  govern  the  land.  Bat,  if  you  are  that 
governed,  it  will  be  your  ruin.  The  mere  anapicioD  of  it 
will  do  you  infinite  prejudice,  Hake  nae  of  ^ ;  but  baa 
exclusively  on  none.  In  your  perplexities,  ever  trust  iayoar 
Haker.  Have  no  care  but  for  him."  The  enperor  tbn 
passes  some  strictures  on  the  Commendador  Coboa,  aa  too 
much  inclined  to  pleasure,  at  the  same  tine  admoniabtBg 
Philip  of  the  consequences  of  a  libertine  career,  Iktal  alike,  be 
tells  him,  to  both  soul  and  body.  There  seen  to  have  besa 
some  grounds  for  his  admonition,  as  the  joong  prinee  bad 
shown  a  disposition  to  galUmtry,  which  did  not  desert  hia 
in  later  life.  "  Yet,  on  the  whole,"  aays  the  mooaidi,  *  I 
will  admit  I  have  much  reason  to  be  satiafied  with  yonr  be- 
haviour. But  I  would  hare  you  perfect ;  and  to  apeak  frankly, 
what  ever  other  persons  may  tell  you,  yon  have  some  thisgi 
to  mend  yet.  Your  confessor,"  he  oontinaea,  **  is  bow  your 
old  preceptor,  the  Bishop  of  Carthagena ;" — to  which  aee  the 
worthy  professor  had  been  recently  raised.  **  He  is  a  good 
man,  as  all  the  world  knows ;  but  I  hope  he  will  take  better 
care  of  your  consdenee  than  he  did  of  your  stadiea^  aad  that 
he  vrill  not  show  quite  so  aocommodatiag  a  temper  in  rqgard 
to  the  former  as  he  did  with  the  Utter." 

Charles  warned  Philip  not  to  show  his  letter  to 
any  one ;  but  if  he  at  any  time  found  himself  ill,  to 
destroy  it.  But  Philip  appears  to  have  nuned  a 
passion  for  documentary  evidence  and  old  letten, 
which  he  accumulated  for  his  own  anbaeqiieiit  ooa- 
demnation;  and  the  letter  was  preserved.  8Lc 
years  passed  away — ^including  the  marriage  of 
Philip  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal;  the  birih  of 
their  son  Carlos;  her  death;  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  oounseUor  of  the  yovng 
regent ;  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Mary  to  her 
cousin  of  Austria — when  Charles  requested  Philip 
to  visit  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  appointed  ha 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  to  act  as  regent  during 
his  absence.  The  voyage  was  made  from  Barodooa 
to  Genoa,  and  thence  overhind  to  Brusaeb.  It 
was  a  circuitous  route,  but  it  enabled  the  yoiing 
prince  to  visit  his  father's  Italian  territories.  Lom- 
bardy,  which  has  fallen  into  the  poaaeasion  of  Aus- 
tria, was  then,  like  Naples,  a  portion  of  the  ^lamah 
dominions,  (knoa  was  independent^  and  Yeniee 
maintained  a  high  place  in  the  diplomacy  of  Sarope. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  drawn  a  flattering  picture  of 

UlLkS  IN  THZ  SIXTXlirTE  GBHTDftT* 

Milan  was  the  flourishing  capital  of  hamlmtif^  the  ftimC 
portion  of  the  Spanish  domains  in  Ita^.  Mike  waa^  aithe 
time,  second  only  to  Naplea  in  population.  It  was  aeegai 
to  no  city  in  the  elegance  of  its  buildings,  the  apkadiMr  ef 
its  aristocracy,  the  opulence  and  mechanicsl  ingennity  of  its 
burghers.  It  was  renowned,  at  the  same  time,  for  its  ddicste 
fabrics  of  silk,  and  its  armour,  euiionsly  wrought  and  iaHai 
with  gold  and  ailTcr.  In  all  the  arts  oif  luniy  ead  asiisriBl 
civilisation  it  was  unsoipassed  by  any  of  the  mpkttlk  ef 
Christendom. 

As  the  prince  approached  the  suburbs,  a  couatless  throeg 
of  people  came  forth  to  greet  him.  For  fifteen  miles  belbn 
he  entered  the  city,  the  road  was  spanned  bj  triaaiplml 
arches,  garlanded  with  flowers  and  fruits,  and  beariag  uneii^ 
tions,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  filled  with  praiaea  of  tba 
father,  and  prognostics  of  the  future  1^017  of  the  soa. 
Amidst  the  concourse  were  to  be  seen  the  noble  ladies  of 
Milan,  in  gay,  fantastic  cars,  shining  in  silk  brocade,  aad 
with  sumptuous  caparison  for  their  horses.  Aa  he  drew  afar 
the  town  two  hundred  mounted  gentlemen  cane  to  eseort 
him  into  the  place.    They  wen  dothed  in  oonplete  neO  ef 
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the  iba  Mitantee  workmaatliip ;  and  were  raoeeeded  hj  fiflf 
pages  in  gaody  Hrery,  devoted  to  especial  attendance  on  the 
prince's  person  daring  his  residence  in  Milan. 

Philip  entered  the  gates  under  a  eanopj  of  state,  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Trent  on  his  right  hand,  and  Fhilibert,  Prince  of 
Piedmont,  on  hjs  left.  He  was  reeei? ed,  at  the  entrance,  by 
the  goveriior  of  the  place,  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  in  their  robes  of  office.  The  honses  which  lined  the 
long  street  through  which  the  procession  passed  were  hung 
with  tapestries,  and  with  paintings  of  the  great  Italian  mas- 
tcrs.  The  balconies  and  verandahs  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, eager  to  behold  their  future  sorereign,  and  rending 
the  air  with  their  acclamations.  The  ceremony  of  reception 
was  closed,  in  the  evening,  by  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks, 
— in  which  the  Milanese  eicelled — and  by  a  general  illumi- 
nation of  the  dty. 

Royal  progresses  were  then  distinguished  nearly 
by  their  accompaniments  of  the  present  day — arches 
of  flowers,  addresses,  processions,  banquets,  fire- 
works, and  a  general  illumination.  Etcu  Iben,  how- 
ever»  the  Netherlands  were  wealthier  than  Italy,  and 
the  reception  of  the  young  Spaniard  in  Antwerp 
and  Brussels  was  brilliant  and  gay :  in  outlay,  for 
the  times,  it  was  magnificent.  At  this  period, 
amidst  these  festivities,  Charles  was  thwarted  in> 
his  design  of  conveying  the  Imperial  dignity  of 
Germany  to  his  son.  It  was  reserved  for  his 
relative  of  Austria ;  and  therewith  also  passed  away 
the  kingdom  of  the  Eomans.  These  pageants  were 
not  agreeable  to  Philip;  ho  had  little  of  his  father's 
desire  for  great  spectacles,  and  was  gloomy,  if  not 
retiring,  in  his  habits.  He  was  glad,  therefore, 
when  his  presentation  to  his  future  subjects  was 
over;  and  returning  to  Castile,  he  could,  on  the 
way,  afford  to  the  members  of  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Trent,  who  were  then  in  session,  a  few 
days'  relaxation  from  their  labours.  The  leverend 
fathers,  who  were  then  employed  in  digesting  a 
creed  for  mankind,  did  not  refuse  to  join  in  the 
masks,  balls,  and  theatrical  representations  provided 
to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  their  influential  subject. 
This  journey  occurred  in  1551.  Four  years  after- 
wards was  the  abdication.  In  the  interval,  Philip 
married  Mary  of  England,  and,  for  a  short  season, 
resided  iu  this  country.  Edward  the  Vl.  died  in 
1553.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary.  She 
was  a  female  of  the  house  of  Castile,  and  inherited 
all  the  bigotry  of  the  ladies  of  that  illustrious 
family.  Her  father  had  overthrown  the  Eoroan 
Catholic  religion  in  its  externals.  Her  brother 
founded  the  Church  of  Englaud  as  it  exists.  Mary, 
partly  under  the  influence  of  Philip,  restored 
England,  for  a  time,  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope.  The  Parliament  had  not  acquired  iu  that 
age  the  boldness  of  the  next.  One  hundred  years 
did  much  for  England.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
thus  wrote  of  our  ancestry  in  Mary's  time :  "  The 
example  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  are  every- 
thing with  the  people  of  this  country,  in  matters  of 
faith.  As  he  believes,  they  believe ;  Judaism  or 
Mahometanism — it  is  all  one  to  them.  They  con- 
form themselves  easily  to  his  will,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  oatward  show  is  concerned ;  and  most  easily  of 
all  where  it  concurs  with  their  own  pleasure  and 
profit."     The  opinion  of  this  Italian  diplomatist, 


like  those  which  we  form  of  other  nations  to  the 
present  day,  was  erroneous;  but,  even  in  his  view, 
some  happy  circumstances  mingled  in  the  general 
gloom  of  England  iu  Queen  Mary's  time.  He 
examined  oor  circumstances  and  state,  as  Sir  John 
Bowring  has  inquired  into  the  statistics  of  Siam, 
and  reported  favourably  upon  many  points.  One 
of  these  was 

ENOLIKU'S  TAXIS. 

London  he  eulogises  as  one  of  the  nohlest  capitals  in 
Enrope,  containing  with  its  suburbs  abont  one  haodred  and 
eighty  thousand  soals.  The  great  lords,  as  in  France  and 
Qermany,  passed  most  of  their  time  on  their  estates  in  the 
country.  The  kingdom  was  strong  enough,  if  united,  to 
defy  any  invasion  from  abroad.  Yet  its  navy  was  small, 
having  dwindled  from  neglect  and  an  ill-judged  economy,  to 
not  more  than  forty  vessels  of  war.  But  the  mercantile 
marine  could  furnish  two  thousand  more,  which,  at  a  short 
notice,  could  be  well  equipped  and  got  ready  for  sea.  The 
army  was  particularly  strong  in  artillery,  and  provided  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war.  The  weapon  chiefly  iu  repute 
was  tlie  bow,  to  which  the  English  people  were  trained  from 
early  youth.  In  their  cavalry  they  were  most  defective. 
Horses  were  abundant,  but  wanted  bottom.  They  were  l^r 
the  most  part,  light,  weak,  and  grass-fed.  The  nation  was 
above  all  to  be  envied  for  the  lightness  of  its  public  burdens. 

There  were  no  tnxes  on  wine,  beer,  salt,  cloth,  nor,  indeed, 
on  any  of  the  articles  that  in  other  countries  famished  the 
greatest  sonrces  of  revenue.  The  whole  revenue  did  not 
usually  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Parliament 
were  rarely  summoned,  except  to  save  the  king  trouble  or 
to  afford  a  cloak  to  his  designs.  Ko  one  ventured  to  resist 
the  royal  will ;  servile  the  members  came  there,  and  servile 
they  remained. 

The  Parliamentary  character  of  the  period — and, 
indeed,  its  character  during  the  dynasty  of  the 
Tudors — ^is  not  inaptly  described  in  the  closing 
sentence.  The  wars  of  the  Aosea  had  reduced  the 
numbers,  power,  and  wealth  of  the  old  nobility. 
Time  was  needed  to  restore  their  independence. 
The  influence  of  the  burghers  was  not  great  in  the 
state — except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  citizens  of 
Ijondon,  who  were  wqaried  with  perpetual  changes. 
The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  had  closed  a  long 
reign  of  blood,  and  men  were  willing  to  yield  obe- 
dience even  to  wrong,  rather  than  to  incur  a 
renewal  of  those  horron  which  attended  civil  wars, 
and  must  have  greatly  reduced  the  population  and 
the  power  of  England 

THE  CHABACTEB  OF  HAKY. 

The  name  has  been  unfortunate  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Britain.  Mary  of  England  was 
essentially  different  in  character  from  Mary  of 
Scotland ;  but  both  were  bigots,  who  lived  in  a 
stormy  time;  and  both  were  unfortunate.  The 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  not 
accomplished  in  Enghuid  until  after  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  Philip.  It  was  effected  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  already 
quoted,  would  not  have  been  obtained  unless  the 
Pope  had  consented  to  permit  the  forfeited  estates 
of  the  monasteries  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  barons.  The  system  established  by  Mary  was 
something  altogether  different  from  that  which 
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Henry  had  oTerthrown.  The  Church  began  the 
world  anew ;  bat  with  the  full  confidence  and 
favour  of  the  sovereign.  Mary  followed  the  ex- 
ample and  precepts,  as  she  held  the  principles,  of 
Katherine  of  Arragon.  She  was  acquainted  well 
with  the  conduct  of  her  father,  and  it  could  not 
attract  her  to  what  she  deemed  a  new  faith.  The 
grand  object  of  her  reign  was  to  eradicate  the  foot- 
steps of  Henry  in  the  eccledastical  state  of 
England.  She  had  been  always  in  communication 
with  the  priesthood  of  Borne.  She  could  read 
several  languages,  and  spoke  fluently  those  of 
France  and  Spam.  The  Latin  language  was. 
common  then  to  all  Europeans  who  had  acquired  a 
liberal  education.  Mary  had  more  intellectual 
attainments  than  her  husband,  and  she  used  them. 
She  read  all  the  Ex)manist  literature  of  the  day. 
The  Spanish  royal  family  were  her  mother's  friends, 
and  those  relatives  on  whom  she  placed  the  ut- 
most reliance.  The  ladies  of  that  house  had  all 
recommended  strongly  the  Inquisition  as  the  best 
cure  for  heresies.  It  was  founded  by  Isabella,  the 
greatest  princess  of  the  family.  It  was  actively 
pursued  by  Charles,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
day.  Philip,  who  subsequently  set  up  this  engine 
of  woe  over  all  his  dominions,  offered  no  opposition 
to  her  schemes,  if  he  did  not  recommend  them. 
Thus  Mary  earned  her  title  in  English  tradition  of 
"  bloody" — although  the  fires  she  lighted,  and  the 
lives  she  destroyed,  were  portions  of  duty  that  to 
her  were  probably  disagreeable.  An  ill-informed 
conscience  is  not  always  the  best  monitor — ^for  all 
these  fiery  ladies  of  Castile  were  conscientious. 
Some  philosophers  hold  that  men  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  opinions;  but  the  opinion  of  Mary 
was  the  root  of  her  sins  against  her  people,  and 
unless  we  hold  her  innocent  of  persecution,  she 
must  be  considered  responsible  for  opinion.  Her 
crowned  life  was  one  of  grief.  Neglected  by  her 
cold,  though  decorous  husband ;  opposed  by  her 
sister;  with  Calais  lost,  and  the  affections  of  her 
people  gone,  she  died  with  the  miserable  conviction 
that  Elizabeth  would  undo  her  own  life's  work, 
and  England  would  recede  to  that  heresy  that  she 
detested. 

PHILIP  IX  ENGLAND, 

The  courtship  of  Mary  was  undertaken  by 
Charles  through  his  ambassadors.  The  final 
negotiation  was  closed  by  that  same  Count  Egmont 
of  Elanders,  whom  the  Duke  of  Alva  beheaded 
some  years  afterwards  by  Philip's  orders.  The 
Spanish  marriage  was  opposed  by  the  Parliament, 
and  even  led  to  Wyatt's  rebellion ;  but  after  pene- 
trating to  LudgatC'hill,  the  rebels  were  beaten,  and 
their  leader  was  taken  prisoner.  The  demonstra- 
tions had,  however,  alarmed  Charles  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  his  son  in  England;  but  while 
Philip  was  always  cautious,  he  was  never  timid ; 
and  he  determined  to  effect  an  alliance  which 
he  had  done  nothing  to  commence.  The 
treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  Count  Eg- 
mont, who  arrived  in  England  for  that  purpose 


in  March  of  1554.  The  oeremony  vts  on. 
ducted  in  presence  of  the  council  The  tatifi. 
cations  were  exchanged  in  presenoe  of  the  host, 
and  **  Mary,  kneeling,  called  on  those  preaent  to 
unite  with  her  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  that  he 
would  enable  her  faithfully  to  keep  the  articles  of 
the  treaty,  and  would  make  her  nuuriage  a  happr 
one.*'  To  this  date,  however,  Philip  had  not  era 
written  to  his  intended  bride;  but  immcdiitriy 
afterwards  he  sent  some  Talnable  jewels,  vith  a 
Spanish  deputation,  in  a  squadron  of  four  ships. 
Philip  embarked  from  Coninna,  and  sailed  for  £o^ 
land  on  the  llth  July,  1554,  accompanied  hj  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  vessels ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month  the  fleet  anchored  at  SoathamptoiL 
The  marriage  had  now  become  popular.  The  Lon- 
doners celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  prince  vith 
bonfires  and  similar  rejoicings.  At  SoaUumptoa 
and  Winchester  Philip  was  received  with  similar 
symptoms  of  good-will.  On  the  21st  July  the 
queen  proceeded  to  Winchester,  and  on  the  23rd 
Philip  arrived  at  that  city,  followed  by  a  gnat 
Tetinue,  both  of  English  and  Spaniards,  in  a  stoon 
of  rain.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  2oth 
July,  and  after  remaining  for  some  days  at  ^Vin- 
Chester,  the  court  proceed  to  Windsor,  and  the 
prince  and  queen  d[id  not  enter  London  until  ths 
28th  of  August. 

They  rode  in  on  honeback,  pasaiog  through  the  boiMgh 
of*Southwark  across  London  Bridge.  Ereiy  prepantm 
was  made  by  the  loyal  dtiaens  to  give  then  a  loitibk 
reception.  The  colnmns  of  the  baildings  were  CestooDcd  vilh 
flowers,  triumphal  arches  apanned  the  streeta,  the  walli  tm 
hang  with  pictorea  or  emblazoned  with  legends  ia  cob. 
memoration  of  the  iUostrioos  pair,  and  a  geocalogr  «« 
traced  for  Philip,  aetting  forth  hia  descent  fronJohaof 
Qannt, — making  him  oat,  in  short,  as  much  of  an  £og!iih* 
man  as  possible. 

Among  the  paintings  waa  one  in  which  Hoiy  lb 
Eighth  was  seen  holding  in  his  hand  a  BiUe.  Thisdenei 
gave  great  acandal  to  the  Chsjioellor,  Gncdiaer,  who  oIU 
the  painter  sundry  hard  names,  rating  him  roaodlx  for 
patting  into  King  Harry's  hand  the  aaucred  volane,  viidk 
shoold  rather  have  been  given  to  his  daughter,  Qnm 
Mary,  for  her  zeal  to  restore  the  primitive  wonfaip  of  tki 
Chnrch.  The  nnlaeky  artist  lost  no  time  in  repainog  ha 
error  by  bmahing  out  the  oifending  volome,  sad  did  it » 
effectually,  that  he  brashed  out  the  royal  fiogen  witli  is 
leaving  the  old  monarch's  mutilated  stump  held  ap,  lib 
some  poor  mendicant's,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  tbe 
spectators. 

But  the  sight  which,  more  than  all  these  pageaats,  pn 
joy  to  the  Londoners,  was  an  immense  quantity  of  bsllios. 
which  ?hilip  caused  to  be  paraded  through  the  dty  oa  itt 
way  to  the  Tower,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  nf si 
treasury.  The  quantity  was  said  to  be  so  great,  that, « 
one  occasion,  the  chests  containing  it  filled  twenty  oitei 
On  another,  two  waggons  were  ao  heavily  laden  witlt  tk» 
precious  metal  as  to  require  to  be  drawn  by  nearly  a  hu> 
dred  horses.  The  good  people,  who  had  looked  to  tke 
coming  of  the  Spaniards  as  that  of  a  awazm  of  loco^ 
which  was  to  consume  their  substance,  were  greatly  phsie' 
to  see  their  exhausted  coffers  so  well  replenished  froa  tkc 
American  mines.  From  London  the  royal  pair  proeeedod  to 
the  shady  solitudes  of  Hampton  Conrt,  and  Philip,  vevy  rf 
the  mummeries  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  tot^ 
part,  availed  himself  of  the  indisposition  of  his  wife  to  is- 
dulgc  in  that  retirement  and  repose  which  were  more  cm- 
genial  to  his  taste.    This  way  (^  life  ia  hia  ] ' 
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howef  er,  does  not  appear  to  have  beeh  lo  well  suited  to  the 
teste  of  his  English  subjects.  At  least,  aa  old  ehronider 
peerishlj  oomplaius  that  "  the  hall  door  withia  the  court 
was  oontinnaUy  shut,  so  that  no  man  might  enter  unless  his 
errand  were  first  known ;  which  seemed  strange  to  English- 
men that  had  not  been  used  thereto." 

Tet  Philip,  although  his  apprehensions  for  his  safety  had 
doubtless  subsided,  was  wise  enough  to  affect  the  same  con- 
ciliatory manners  as  on  bis  first  landing, — and  not  altogether 
in  Tain.  *'  He  disooTered,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  in 
Iiis  report  to  the  senate,  **  none  of  that  totUgo, — the  haughty 
indifference  of  the  Spaniards  —  which  distinguished  him 
when  he  first  left  home  for  Italy  and  Planders.  He  was, 
indeed,  as  accessible  as  any  one  could  desire,  and  gave  patient 
audience  to  all  who  asked  it.  He  was  solicitous,'*  continues 
Micheli,  "  to  instruct  himself  in  affairs,  and  showed  a  taste 
for  application  to  business," — which,  it  may  be  added,  grew 
stronger  with  years.  "  He  spoke  little ;  but  his  remarks, 
thongh  brief,  were  pertinent.  lu  short,"  he  concludes,  *'  he 
is  a  prince  of  an  excellent  genius,  a  lively  apprehension,  and 
a  judgment  ripe  beyond  his  age. 

Philip's  love  of  business,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  take  part  prematurely  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
He  discreetly  left  this  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  to 
whoso  judgment  he  affected  to  pay  the  greatest  deference. 
He  particularly  avoided  all  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  in- 
teriiurewith  the  administration  of  justice,  unless  it  were  to 
obtain  some  act  of  grace.  Such  interference  only  served  to 
gain  him  the  more  credit  with  the  people. 

That  he  gained  largely  on  their  good  will  may  be  inferred 
from  ihe  casual  remarks  of  more  than  one  contemporary 
writer.  They  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  affability  of 
his  manners,  so  little  to  have  been  expected  from  the  popular 
reports  of  his  character.  "Among  other  things,"  writes 
Wotton,  the  English  minister  at  the  French  court,  "  one 
I  have  been  right  glad  to  hear  of  is,  that  the  king's  highness 
nseth  himself  so  gently  and  lovingly  to  all  men.  For  to  tell 
yon  the  truth,  I  have  heard  some  say,  that,  when  he  came 
out  of  Spain  into  Italy,  it  was  by  some  men  wished  that  he 
had  showed  a  somewhat  more  benign  countenance  to  the 
people  than  it  was  said  he  then  did."  Another  contemporary, 
in  a  private  letter,  written  soon  after  the  king's  entrance 
into  London,  after  describing  his  person  as  *'  so  well  propor- 
tioned, that  nature  cannot  work  a  more  perfect  pattern," 
concludes  with  commending  him  for  his  *'  pregnant  wit,  and 
most  gentle  bearing." 

Philip,  from  the  hour  of  his  landing,  had  been  constant  in 
all  his  religious  observances,  **  He  was  as  punctual,"  says 
Hioheli,  **  in  his  attendance  at  mass,  and  his  observance  of 
all  the  forms  of  devotion,  as  any  monk ;  more  so,  as  some 
people  thought,  than  became  his  age  and  station.  The 
ecclesiastics,"  he  adds,  "  with  whom  Philip  had  constant  in- 
teroouKse,  talk  loudly  of  his  piety.*' 

Yet  there  was  no  hypocrisy  in  this.  However  willing 
Philip  may  have  been  that  his  concern  for  the  interests  of 
religion  might  be  seen  of  men,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  as  far  as  he 
understood  these  interests,  his  concern  was  perfectly  sincere. 

PHILIP  IN  FLANDIBS. 

Philip  remained  little  more  than  twelvemonths 
in  England.  Daring  that  period  the  national 
religion  was  changed  to  Eomanism,  and  the  perse- 
cutions under  Mary  were  commenced.  Philip 
appears  to  have  taJken  no  active  part  in  these 
proceedings.  His  confessor,  Alfonso  de  Castro, 
a  Spanish  priest,  even  preached  against  them, 
**  denouncing  them  as  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity,  which  was  that  of  charity  and  for- 
.giveness,  and  which  enjoined  its  ministers  not  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  sinner,  but  to  enlighten  him 
as  to  his  errors,  and  bring  him  to  repentance." 
These  opinions  were  so  alien  from  the  subsequent 
Conduct  of  Philip,  that  either  they  were  opposed 


to  his  views,  or  sanctioned  by  him  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  time.  He  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  witness  the  emperor's  abdication,  and 
wear  the  crown.  We  do  not  learn  that  he  again 
met  his  unhappy  wife  until  the  spring  of  1557, 
when  he  came  over  to  England  for  four  months ; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  minutes  of  the  Privy 
Council  were  sent  to  Brussels  for  his  examination, 
and  that  he  was  really  King  of  England  while 
Mary  lived  and  the  Smithiield  fires  burned  fiercely. 

As  a  singular  retribution,  Philip's  first  war  was 
with  Pope  Paul.  This  Pontiff,  like  the  present 
Pius,  was  originally  of  the  "  Italy  for  the  Italians" 
school,  and  he  planned  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  then  held  part  of  Lombardy  and 
Naples.  In  this  purpose  he  was  assisted  by  the 
French  monarch,  who  sent  an  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  to  aid  the  ecclesiastical  States.  In 
the  first  campaign,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prench 
contingent,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  general, 
was  successful.  In  the  second,  although  the  Duke 
of  Guise  invaded  the  Neapolitan  territory  and  took 
one  or  two  towns,  yet  he  was  out-generalled  by 
Alva,  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  country  and 
retreat  from  Italy.  Pope  Paul  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  which  the  Duke  of 
Alva  disliked  greatly,  insisting  that  the  Pope  had 
obtained  the  terms  of  a  conqueror.  This  treaty 
did  not  dispose  of  the  quarrel  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  to  be  fought  out  upon  a  wider 
field— the  northern  frontier  of  France. 

England  was  fated  to  take  part  in  that  war,  as 
usual,  against  the  French  with  the  Spaniard ;  and 
it  was  then  that  Calais  was  lost  to  this  country — 
not  an  hour  too  soon.  The  war  went  against 
Prance.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  service,  beat  Montmorency,  the  Constable 
of  France,  at  St.  Quentin,  and  ultimately  captured 
the  town;  while  Count  Egmont,  who  was  also 
Prince  of  Qavre,  and  who  had  a  krge  part  in  the 
success  of  St.  Quentin,  subsequently  gained  the 
battle  of  Gravelines,  which  was  decided,  like  the 
Alma,  by  the  cannonade  from  a  fleet  on  the  enemy's 
flank.  That  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  English, 
whose  sailors  were  then  beginning  that  practice 
destined  to  aid  in  overthrowing  the  Armada,  and 
ruining  the  navy  of  Spain.  When  Charles  in  his 
convent  of  Yuste  heard  of  these  victories,  he  asked 
impatiently  if  Philip  were  not  in  Paris.  The 
latter,  wiser  for  once  than  his  father,  preferred 
peace.  The  oonqaest  of  France  was  not  an 
achievement  that  came  within  his  strength.  His 
army  was  composed  of  English,  Plemmgs,  Germans, 
and  Spaniards.  The  English  declared  that  Spain 
was  strong  enough,  and  they  would  not  assist 
further  to  strengthen  a  kingdom  which,  at  that 
time,  they  regarded  with  much  jealousy.  The 
Flemings  were  busy  with  their  fields  and  their 
looms,  their  commerce  and  trade ;  and  war,  for 
which  they  always  paid,  did  not  answer  their 
purpose.  The  Germans  were  a  foreign  legion, 
whose  swords  were  sol*  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
Henry  of  France  speculated  in  the  article,  and  run 
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np  the  market.  The  Spanish  army  alone  were  safe 
to  Philip,  and  he  wished  to  spare  them.  In  the 
following  year,  Calais  was  taken,  and  Gravelines 
foQght  and  lost  for  the  French  by  Marshal  Termes. 
The  armies  of  Trance  and  Spain  approached  each 
other,  but  they  were  both  composed  chiefly  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  Both  monarchs  were  in  "  sore 
need"  of  money.  The  Pope  CDJoined  both  to  make 
peace  that  they  might  cmsh  the  heretics,  who  were 
increasing  in  Prance  and  the  Netherlands.  In  this 
object,  Henry  and  Philip  sympathised.  Peace 
was  restored.  Saroy  was  retamed  to  the  Duke  by 
Prance.  Calais  was  demanded  for  the  English; 
but  Mary  died  daring  the  negotiation,  which 
commenced  on  the  I5th  of  October,  1558.  Her 
death  occurred  on  the  17th  of  November  of  that 
year,  and  Mr.  Prescott  thus  sums  up  her  character. 

Her  fate  has  been  a  hard  one.  Unimpeachable  in  her 
private  life,  and  however  miagoided,  with  deeply  seated  re- 
ligions principles,  she  has  yet  left  a  name  held  in  more 
general  execration  than  any  other  on  the  roll  of  English 
sovereigns.  One  obvions  way  of  accounting  for  (his,  donbt- 
less,  is  by  the  spirit  of  persecution,  which  hnng  like  a  dark 
dood  over  her  reign.  And  this  is  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  persecution ;  for  that  was  common  with  the  line  of 
^udor ;  but  because  it  was  directed  against  the  professors  of 
a  religion  which  came  to  be  the  established  religion  of  the 
country.  Thus  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed  of 
a  great  and  powerful  church,  ready  through  all  after  time  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  ruthless  violence  of  the  oppressor. 

The  blood  of  the  martyr,  in  this  case,  became 
the  seed  of  the  church.  On  other  fields  of 
martyrdom  it  failed  to  fructify.  Mary  was  defeated, 
but  Henry  and  Philip  expelled  heresy  from  their 
dominions  of  France  and  Spain.  That  Henry's 
descendants  on  the  throne  suffered  the  penalty  of  a 
crime  in  which  they  persevered,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
for  the  Huguenots  would  have  prevented  the  infide- 
lity of  the  revolution ;  because  their  presence  would 
have  obliged  the  Eomanists  to  work,  and  Prance 
would  have  produced  more  ecolesiatics  after  the 
bpirit  of  Bossuet  and  Penelon  than  have  adorned 
the  Gallican  Church.  His  representatives  are 
now  exiles,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  again 
occupy  the  French  Throne.  The  Spanish  branch 
has  become  notoriously  incapable,  and  is  worn  to  a 
point  without  the  slightest  hold  on  the  affection  or 
esteem  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Philip's  thibd  makriaoe. 

The  Count  of  Feria,  Philip's  representative  to 
England,  began  to  court  Elizabeth  for  his  master's 
third  wife,  while  Mary  was  on  her  death  bed.  He 
had  recommended  Mary  to  compel  her  sister  to  marry 
his  general,  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  but  the  queen 
declined  to  coerce  Elizabeth,  and  Philip  now  fol- 
lowed out  the  wooing  that  Feria  had  so  rapidly 
commenced.  But  the  Parliament,  immediately 
after  Mary's  death,  returned  to  Protestantism,  and 
Philip  courteously  informed  Elizabeth  that  he  could 
not  marry  a  Protestant.  Few  historians  suppose 
that  Elizabeth  ever  intended  to  marry  Philip ;  but 
Prescott  supposes  that  &he  may  have  allowed  him 
to  form  that  opinion,  until  ncr  authority  over  Eng- 


land should  be  established.  Philip  was  oppoaid 
to  mixed  mamages  ;  and  it  would  have  heea  cari- 
ous to  see  how  Pope  Paul,  no  particular  friend  o( 
the  Spanish  monarch,  would  have  received  a  r- 
quest  for  dispensation  to  permit  the  marriage  d 
the  king  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  Tbe 
application  was  unnecessary.  Peace  betvea 
IVance  and  Spam  was  declared  in  1559,  and  vW 
Philip  found  that  he  could  not  secure  the  band  of 
Elizabeth  of  Enghmd,  he  substituted  his  ova  name 
for  that  of  his  son  Carlos  in  the  matrimonial  danse 
of  the  French  treaty.  The  corresponding  name  wis 
Elizabeth's  of  France,  a  young  girl  then  not  quite 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  marriage  of  the  French  Elizabeth  vts  in 
every  way  unfortunate.  It  began  with  bad  omens. 
She  was  transferred  from  the  son  to  the  father  as 
a  parcel  of  diplomatic  goods.  The  young  man 
who  was  to  have  been  her  husband  became  her 
step-son.  The  celebration  of  her  marriage  hj 
proxy  to  Philip  in  June  of  1559,  was  followed  hj 
the  knightly  tournaments  of  the  middle  agci. 
Henry,  her  father,  *<  delighted  in  these  martial 
exercises."  He  had  attended  a  session  of  hb 
Parliament,  ordered  some  of  its  members  to  he 
arrested  for  too  great  freedom  of  speech,  and  im- 
prisoned them  to  wait  their  trial  until  the  toniner 
should  be  over.  He  insisted  '*  tovrards  evening," 
after  gaining  many  prizes,  on  running  a  coarse  with 
the  Count  of  Montgomery,  a  Scottish  noble.  The 
Count  reluctantly  consented.  The  queen  besought 
Henry  to  rest  content  with  the  achievements  that 
he  had  already  effected.  Henry  refused  this 
advice.  The  course  was  run,  and  he  was  mortallj 
wounded,  although  he  survived  for  ten  days.  He 
died  in  his  forty-second  year.  The  Hogaenots 
prized  the  unlucky  thrust  of  the  Montgomeiy  as  a 
deliverance.  They  were  mistaken.  The  dowager 
queen  was  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  eve  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  her  work. 

The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  of  Yallois  to  Philq) 
was  again  celebrated  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1560.  Eight  and  a-half  yean 
afterwards,  in  September  of  1569,  she  died.  An 
infant  princess  died  with  the  mother:  but  two 
daughters  of  that  marriage  survived.  One  of  them 
was  afterwards  married  to  the  Duke  of  Sam. 
Another  was  married  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  who 
became  ruler  of  the  Netherlands  when  Alns's 
bloody  career  was  closed.  Elizabeth  was  the 
daughter  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  She  probaUj 
entertained  the  spirit  of  her  mother.  During  the 
years  when  she  shared  Philip's  throne,  the  Holj 
Office  was  burning  heresy  out  of  Spain ;  and  the 
frightful  persecutions  of  the  Netherlands  under 
Alva's  delegated  powers  were  estranging  the  people. 
History  affords  no  reason  to  believe  that  she 
opposed  these  crimes.  It  is  more  likely  that  she 
favoured  them ;  and  yet  her  dying  words,  as  re- 
ported by  the  French  ambassador,  are  those  of  a 
saint — "  God  has  given  me  grace  to  despise  the 
world  and  its  grandeur,  and  to  fix  all  my  hopes  oa 
Him  and  Jesus  Christ.      Never  did  a  thought 
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oecasion  me  less  anzietj  than  tliat  of  death."  It 
is  the  very  language  employed  on  the  scaffold  and 
at  the  stake  by  those  who,  persecated  to  the  death, 
yindicated  their  faith  by  their  blood. 

The  honAir  of  Elizabeth  of  Yallois  has  been 
impugned  by  poet  and  romancist.  From  these 
aspersions,  Prescott  believes  that  he  has  vindicated 
her  memory.  Don  Carlos  died  three  months 
before  the  queen.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  died  by  his  father's  orders.  But  his  crimes 
were  disobedience  to  "parental  authority/'  harshly 
exercised;  regret  for  the  sufferings  of  those 
Flemish  subjects  whom  he  had  never  seen ;  and  a 
decline  from  the  faith,  imputed  to  him  by  his 
enemies,  and  which  had  probably  no  ground,  except 
opposition  to  his  father's  will.  Between  the 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  of  Yallois  and  her  death,  Mr. 
Prescott  places  an  entire  volume  of  matter,  con- 
taing  the  history  of  Philip's  negotiations  and  wars 
with  the  Netherlands,  to  the  period  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  appeared  in  arms  to  expel,  according  to 
his  own  strong  language,  "  the  Spanish  vermin." 

The  wars  of  Spain  against  the  infidel  also  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  second  volume,  which 
brings  down  the  life  of  Philip  to  the  death  of  his 


third  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Yallois,  in  1568.  The 
biography  will  probably  therefore  extend  to  other 
two  volumes.  At  another  time  we  shall  endeavour 
to  notice  the  bloody  history  of  Alva's  government 
of  the  Netherlands  under  Philip.  The  policy  of 
that  leader  founded  the  Dutch  kingdom  and  the 
Orange  dynasty.  It  affected  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  opened  London  to  the  first  William. 

We  dislike  the  fragmentary  mode  of  arrangement 
adopted  by  Mr.  Prescott.  Many  disadvantages 
attend  the  teaching  of  history  in  "  episodes." 
After  the  narrative  has  been  read,  the  student  has 
to  travel  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  dates,  and 
to  construct  the  chronology  of  the  book  on  his  own 
account.  With  this  exception,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  historical 
knowledge  than  Mr.  Prescott's  last  work.  His 
opinions  of  character  are  dispassionately  formed, 
apparently  without  prqudice ;  and  they  are  stated 
in  the  clear  and  vigorous  style  that  distinguishes 
his  previous  works.  The  publication,  with  a  view 
to  save  the  copyright  by  rendering  piracies  nnpro- 
fitable,  occurs  simultaneously  in  three  forms — the 
edition  in  two  volumes,  a  middle*class  book  in  one, 
and  a  cheap  edition  at  a  low  price. 


KINBURN   AND   THE   COSSACKS. 


The  capture  of  Kinbnrn,  by  the  Allies,  was  an 
achievement  which  somewhat  relieved  the  general 
monotony  so  long  pervading  the  despatches  of  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  and  Admiral  Bruat.  The  navies 
of  the  Black  Sea  thus  won  their  Bomarsund. 
But  more  important,  as  the  key  to  a  new  position 
and  the  basis  of  a  further  advance,  Elinbum  has 
been  retained  and  garrisoned,  while  the  stronghold 
of  the  Aland  Islands  was  utterly  destroyed. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  this  fortress  we 
shall  perceive  that  it  owed  its  existence,  as  it  now 
owes  its  preservation,  entirely  to  the  advantages  of. 
its  situation.  It  was  as  a  restraint  on  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Dnieper  that  botk  Kinburn  and  its 
opposite  neighbour,  Oczakoff^  were  originally 
built. 

Those  Cossacks  were  a  singular  people ;  and  in 
their  manners  and  customs,  ere  they  became  one 
with  the  great  Russian  Empire,  offered  charac- 
teristics of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  Mixed  up  of 
all  nations  who  successively  invaded  Eastern 
Europe — Goths,  Russians,  Bosniaks,  and  Tartars, 
fugitive  serfs  or  outlawed  noblemen  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Palatinates,  and  even  Gterman,  French, 
and  Spanish  adventurers — they  formed  a  sort  of 
independent  republic  of  armed  agriculturists,  under 
the  Polish  lords  who  possessed  the  land,  and  the 
Polish  crown  which  held  the  fortresses.  Although 
under  arms,  they  at  one  and  the  same  time  harassed 
the  Russians  in  the  north,  and  the  Tartars  in  the 
south.  As  a  pbice  of  safety  against  the  probable 
Tengeanoe  of  Khan,  Csar,  or  Saltan,  they  selected 


a  district  contiguous  to  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper* 
Here  that  river  forms  a  magnificent  series  of  cata- 
racts, which  continue  for  forty  miles,  but  are  not 
dangerous,  except  after  heavy  rains.  The  waters 
launched  over  these  successive  descents  spread  out 
over  the  subjacent  plain  into  a  sort  of  inland  sea, 
covered  with  inumerable  islands,  which  afford  at 
once  the  richest  pastures,  the  fairest  gardens,  and 
the  strongest  citadels  of  nature. 

It  was  here  the  Cossacks  formed  their  camp, 
and  lay  concealed  beneath  the  shadow  of  countless 
rocks,  called  Parohi,  or  the  Ladder-steps,  on  which 
the  Dnieper  was  ever  rolling  its  weight  of  waters. 
From  this  natural  fortress  they  were  ready  at  any 
time  to  pour  hordes  of  destroying  warriors  into 
the  heart  of  Russia  or  Poland,  Bessarabia  or  the 
Crimea.  From  Poland  they  had  now  seceded, 
after  a  successful  war  of  rebellion  against  their 
masters. 

But  not  alone  on  land  were  the  Cossacks  ter-* 
rible ;  the  sea  was  equally  their  battle-field.  De- 
scending the  Dnieper  in  boats,  apparently  too  fragile 
to  buffet  with  the  waves,  they  smote  fear  and  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  all  dwellers  on  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  slumbers  of  the  Lord  of 
Stamboul  were  broken  even  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
own  capital.  The  suburbs  of  Constantinople  were 
plundered — the  sacred  Serai  of  the  ''omnipotent 
Padishah,"  as  Koch  calls  it,  was  menaced.  Tre- 
bisond  and  Sinope  were  more  than  once  given  up 
to  massacre  and  pillage.  The  Sultans,  Lords  of 
Morning,  and  of  Evening  Land,  whose  frown  tnmed 
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the  cheek  of  Western  Europe  pale,  were  impotent 
before  a  band  of  robber  Cossaoks. 

"The  whole  of  Christendom  trembles  at  my 
nod,"  exclaimed  Saltan  Murad,  when  he  heard  of  an 
nnusnally  daring  incursion  of  his  enemies,  **  and  yet 
a  band  of  Cossacks  causes  me  sleepless  nights." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Crimea  and  Uie  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
including  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  folly  recog- 
nised the  suzerainty  of  the  Forte.  But,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  Cossacks  persbted  in  their  depredations, 
and  it  was  Tain  to  chase  their  boats  of  light 
draught  with  yessels  of  war,  since  the  former  were 
soon  rescued  from  pursuit  in  the  channels  of  the 
smaller  rivers,  or  the  swampy  banks  of  the  burger 
ones. 

The  Turks  now  set  io  work  in  earnest.  But  to 
understand  what  they  did,  we  must  first  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  map  of  Southern  Russia. 

We  shall  there  see  that  the  river  Bug  flows  into 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dnieper  into  an  estuary, 
properly  called  the  Liman.  This  name  of  Liman 
is  applied  to  all  the  swampy  estuaries,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Dnieper,  which  form  the  mouths 
of  rivers ;  but  especially  to  that  of  the  Dnieper. 
It  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  means  a  port.  Its 
simikrity  to  the  old  Greek  designation  of  a  harbour, 
haven,  or  creek — which  would  indeed  sound 
exactly  like  the  modem  Liman  if  we  adopted  the 
pronounciation  of  Professor  Blackie — ^makes  one 
rather  suspect  that  the  Turks  borrowed  it  from  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  regions. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  now  principally  used 
to  designate  the  species  of  lagune  into  which  the 
Dnieper  falls  ere  it  merges  in  the  sea.  This  lagune 
is  some  thirty  to  forty  miles  long,  and  five  or  six 
broad,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  oval  shape.  It  terminates 
towards  the  sea  in  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  two 
projecting  promontories — a  channel  of  rather  less 
than  a  mile  in  width,  and  very  shallow ;  for  at  the 
promontories  it  is  nowhere  more  than  four  fathoms 
deep,  and  higher  up  it  shoab  off  to  three.  On  these 
promontories  the  Turks  determined  to  build  two 
fortresses — one  on  the  east  side,  called  Xinbum  or 
Kilboum,  the  other  on  the  west  side,  called  Oczakoff 
or  Ochakoff. 

The  latter  was  near  the  site  of  a  Genoese  fort 
whose  ruins  still  gleam  over  the  waters.  This  fort 
stood  on  a  low  point  projecting  from  the  cliff,  of 
moderate  height,  on  whose  summit  Oczakoff  was 
built.  On  the  left  bank,  however,  on  the  tongue 
of  sand  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Dnieper,  the  principal  citadel,  that  of  Kinbnm, 
was  erected.  In  both  directions,  both  np  and  down 
the  estuary,  it  now  has  a  complete  superiority  of 
command. 

Besides  these  strongholds,  the  Turks  threw  a 
large  iron  chain  over  the  Dnieper  some  distance 
higher  up,  and  stationed  bodies  of  troc^  on  either 
bank  to  watch  and  guard  the  passage  with  cannon, 
whose  cross  volleys,  it  was  thought,  would  thence- 
forth be  sufficient  to  stop  the  Cossack  boats  in  their 
descent  to  the  Black  Sea. 


Not  so,  however ;  for  in  the  iej^  of  aigfat, 
when  the  wind  was  high  and  the  heavens  were 
clouded,  the  watchmen  were  often  deceived.  They 
noticed,  as  they  thought,  the  approadi  of  the 
enemy  toward  the  great  chain,  and  pointed  tiieir 
cannon  accordingly  at  the  imperilled  spot.  Hoarse 
and  angry  boomed  the  thunder  of  those  terrible 
instruments  of  war.  But  it  was  not  the  tchaiks, 
or  Cossack  boats,  that  had  shaken  the  diain,  it  was 
large  trunks  of  trees,  which  the  bold  adventoroi 
had  allowed  to  drift  in  front  of  them,  and  reeeiTe 
the  whole  broadside.  In  their  rear,  the  Coaaacb 
approached  gently  and  cantionsly,  and  so  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  dangerous  passage.  By  day,  they 
concealed  themselves  in  the  osier  beds  on  the 
marshy  banks,  or  covered  their  boats  with  reeds, 
that  they  might  escape  the  notice  of  Uieii  enemies. 

The  return  was  etill  more  difficolt,  and,  through  the 
vetchfolDess  of  the  Turkiih  videttee,  the  pusage  of  (be 
Dnieper  was  rendered  feaifnlly  dangeroas.  In  order  to  aroid 
it,  the  Cossaclct  generally  went  through  the  Stnits  of 
Kertch  into  the  Sea  of  Aso?,  and  thence  np  the  2>oa  to  the 
conflne&ce  of  the  Boneta.  It  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
water  how  far  they  proceeded  up  this  tributary  stream.  At 
soon  IS  the  aangation  was  found  impossible,  the  Cosneks 
carried  their  light  boats,  which  only  eonsiated  of  a  hoUow 
willow  or  poplar  tree,  on  their  shoulders  to  the  Samaxa,  sad 
thus  reached  their  homes,  perhaps  after  three,  foor,  or  ax 
months  delay.* 

Of  innumerable  such-like  adventures  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  present  day  will  still  tell  you  in  song 
or  more  sober  narrative.  They  are  proud  of  their 
history ;  and  the  wild  deeds  and  daring  stratagems 
of  the  Cossacks  of  a  by-gone  age  still  serve  to 
while  away  weariness  from  the  winter  hearth,  or 
slumber  from  the  midnight  watch.  Tradition  has 
reserved  to  us  a  history  of  its  own,  with  which  Wes- 
tern Europe,  in  the  present  instance,  is  but  little  ac- 
quainted. The  songs  and  ballads  of  the  Cossacks 
are,  perhaps,  in  nothing  inferior  to  those  of  Spain 
— excepting  the  state  of  their  preservation.  They 
would  long  ago  have  been  doomed  to  oblivion,  had 
they  not  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  like 
the  Diad  aad  Odyssey  among  the  Greeks. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  a  Cossack,  after 
gathering  a  circle  of  silent  listeners  around  him, 
begin  his  narrative  of  some  wild  feat,  and  warm 
and  animate  as  he  hurries  along  the  current  of 
adventure.  The  tale-teller  seems  lost  in  the 
action ;  his  whole  soul  is  absorbed,  and  his  qrea 
appear  to  gaze  upon  each  scene  which  his  Iq» 
endeavour  to  pourtray.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
wild  winds,  and  the  dark  heavens,  and  the  night 
expedition  on  the  Dnieper,  his  voice  drops  to  a 
whisper,  lest  the  Turkish  videttes,  who  are  posted 
to  watch  the  great  iron  chain  across  that  river, 
should  hear  him  and  give  the  alarm.  With  their 
hands  he  and  his  comrades  imitate  the  plashing 
of  the  paddles  on  the  water.  His  voice  swells 
when  the  sudden  storm  huris  the  fragile  barks 
backward  to  where  they  had  so  shortly  escaped  the 
Turkish  guard,  and  i^s  again  as  the  tempest 
passes   over.      At   times    he   seems    to  dnteh 
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anxiously  at  the  reeds  which  are  placed  on  board 
every  tchaik,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  But 
when  he  comes  to  the  assault,  both  he ,  and  the 
Cossacks  around  him,  spring  up  with  a  yell  as 
though  yearning  to  attack  once  again  the  locality 
mentioned  in  the  ballad. 

Soon,  however,  the  restraint  which  the  Turks 
thus  vainly  endeavoured  to  put  upon  the  Cossacks 
was  iuoumd  by  themselves,  in  their  voluntary  re- 
cognition of  the  Czar  as  their  suzerain,  in  the  year 
1654.  They  for  some  time,  indeed,  still  continued 
their  free  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with  their 
neighbours'  property;  but  by  and  by  Peter  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne,  and  brought  them  to  a 
stricter  submission.  Fort  St.  Elizabeth  was  built 
on  the  Dnieper  to  hold  them  somewhat  more  in 
check*  They  gradually  became  merged  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  Russian  Empire,  till,  ultimately, 
in  1804,  their  privileges  as  an  independent  race 
were  all  but  taken  away. 

When  the  Cossacks  disappeared  in  the  vortex 
of  Muscovite  dominion,  the  Turks  found  they  had 
only  exchanged  a  band  of  republican  freebooters 
for  an  empire  of  systematic  aggressors.  The  es- 
tuary of  the  Dnieper  again  became  the  scene  of 
conflicts.  In  1737  Munich  led  his  serried  hosts 
against  Oczakoff — then  a  fortress  whose  walls  were 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  Turks  fought  like 
madmen,  and  18,000  Russian  corpses  bore  record 
to  their  prowess  in  defence.  But  the  Spread  Eagle 
waved  over  the  dismantled  walls,  and  that  was  all 
Munich,  cared  for.  Soon,  however,  the  Turks 
approached  with  an  army  70,000  strong,  and  the 
Kussians  were  in  turn  assaulted.  They  fought 
then  as  they  fight  now  at  Sebastopol,  and  drove 
the  Osmanlies  away  with  the  loss  of  20,000  men 
^-at  least,  according  to  their  own  accounts.  When 
the  peace  of  Belgrade  was  signed,  in  1739,  Ocza- 
koff  was  again  ceded  to  Turkey ;  but  with  all  its 
more  important  works  destroyed.  The  Turks, 
however,  fortified  it  anew  in  1743,  and  held  it  un- 
til 1788,  when,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  Fo- 
temkiu  decided  on  a  genersJ  assault.  SuwarofiP 
was  his  lieutenant  on  the  occasion.  In  the  night 
of  the  17th  of  December,  he  took  the  works  by 
storm,  though  they  had  only  been  slightly  breached. 
Yet  the  attempt  would  have  failed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  the 
enemy's  stronghold.     Suwaroff  was  wounded ;  the 


slaughter  was  terrible ;  the  city  was  plundered  for 
three  days;  more  than  30,000  human  beings 
perished  on  both  sides ; — but  such  is  glory,  and 
Potemkin,  as  a  reward  for  his  achievement,  received 
the  great  riband  of  St.  George,  a  present  of  100,000 
roubles,  the  title  of  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
a  baton  set  with  diamonds  and  encircled  with 
branches  of  laurel. 

In  1791,  Oczakoff  was  definitively  ceded  to 
Russia.  Its  sister  fortress,  Eanbum,  had  been 
earlier  attacked  and  easier  won.  Demolished  by 
the  Russians  in  1736,  it  had  been  again  restored 
to  Turkey,  and  rebuilt.  When  Catharine  gained 
the  Crimea  in  1774,  she  also  gained  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dnieper  as  far  as  the  sea.  Oczakoff  on  the 
one  side,  and  Kinburn  on  the  other,  thus  became 
the  outposts  of  Ottoman  and  Muscovite  dominion. 
In  1787,  the  Turks  endeavoured  to  regain  their 
lost  stronghold.  They  besieged  it  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  but  Suwaroff,  after  considerable  loss,  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  them. 

Erom  that  time  to  the  present,  Kinburn  has 
remained  unknown.  h  few  travellers,  indeed, 
might  have  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  a 
horn-work  of  masonry,  with  parapets  of  earth,  and 
a  ditch,  where  not  washed  by  the  sea,  containing 
barracks  and  other  buildings,  whose  roofs  and 
chimneys  peered  over  the  ramparts ;  but  that  was 
all.  To  strategists,  however,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  possession  of  Kinburn  —  for 
Oczakoff  had  long  since  lost  its  importance — would 
open  a  channel  to  the  waters  of  the  Bug  and 
Dnieper  to  Nicolaieff,  the  arsenal,  and  Cherson,  the 
granary,  of  the  Crimea.  Hence  its  assault  and 
capture. 

Erom  a  height  near  Oczakoff,  the  Czar  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  are  reported  to  have  wit- 
nessed that  event.  If  so,  the  lion  was  truly 
bearded  in  his  den — the  Douglas  in  his  hall.  "  We 
are  now,"  wrote  Marshal  Pelissicr,  "  in  full  occu- 
pation of  an  important  position.  The  Russians 
have  rendered  our  success  complete  by  themselves 
blowing  up  the  fortifications  of  Oczakoff.  I  send 
you  the  standard  with  the  arms  of  Russia  which 
floated  over  the  walls  of  Kinburn." 

And  thus  has  that  citadel  passed  from  the  hands 
of  Greeks  and  Genoese,  Tartars  and  Turks,  Cos- 
sacks and  Russians,  into  the  power  of  England  and 
Erance. 


EAREWEliL. 

t'ROM  THE  OEBlf  AK  OF  KOlUXl. 

Farewell — farewell,  thou  dost  not  know 
The  import  of  that  word  of  sorrow : 

Thou  say'st  it  with  as  bright  a  brow 
As  though  we  met  again  to-morrow. 

Earewell  —a  thousand  times  farewell 
In  lonely  grief  my  lips  have  spoken 

I  felt  my  bosom  wildly  swell. 

Yet  spoke — and  thus  my  heart  is  brokcui 
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THE  LIFE  OF   JAMES  MONTQOMEEY  * 


The  propriety  of  emplojing  two  gentlemen  to  do 
the  work  of  one  is  always  doubtful,  and  in  biogra- 
phical authorship  more  than  doubtful.  This 
edition  of  James  Montgomery's  life  will  supply 
material  for  one  or  two  pleasant  and  profitable 
Tolnmea ;  and  either  of  his  biographers  alone  would 
have  condensed  it,  probably,  into  three.  The 
third  volume  begins  with  1813,  the  fourth  ends 
with  1830,  leaving  sufficient  work,  according  to  this 
mode  of  dividing  time,  for  five  and  six.  Mont- 
gomery's connexion  with  the  press  renders  this 
extensive  notation  of  his  days  and  years,  in  one  way, 
interesting  and  useful ;  for  as  Messrs.  Holland  and 
Everett  preserve  his  opinions  upon  public  affairs, 
as  they  occurred,  by  extracts  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Iris,  they  supply  dates  of  events,  and  furnish  a 
little  history  of  the  world  before  the  Reform  Bill. 
James  Montgomery  will  live  rather  in  his  poetry 
than  iu  his  prose ;  and  of  the  former,  some  hymns 
will  .exist,  while  all  the  rest  may  be  forgotten ; 
because  it  is  just  possible  that  certain,  even  of  his 
poetical  works,  may  fall  out  of  print ;  but  the 
churches  and  the  Sabbath -schools  will  take  care  of 
fragments  which  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 
Even  Dr.  Watts  is  now  more  remembered  from  his 
hymns  for  little  children  than  anything  else  that  he 
ever  wrote ;  and  probably  the  children's  march, 
"  There  is  a  laud  of  pure  delight,"  will  live  out 
the  Englbh  language.  Montgomery's  verses  on 
"Prayer"  have  a  similar  destiny,  because  they 
form  its  best  description  in  our  possession. 

The  newspaper  leaders  by  Montgomery  were 
essays  by  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  a  scholar ;  but 
they  were  not  adapted  to  their  place.  His  bio- 
graphers seem  to  believe  that  religion  is  not  very 
generally  and  personally  acknowledged  by  writers 
for  the  press.  Perhaps  they  are  right ;  yet  we 
doubt  if  the  press  would  be  found  much  worse  in 
that  respect  than  the  law,  or  some  other  professions. 
Montgomery  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  example  of 
an  individual  who,  harassed  by  the  weekly  duties 
of  journalism,  has  been  enabled  to  spare  some  time 
for  meetings  on  religious  subjects  during  the  week, 
or  to  attend  a  Sabbath-school  class.  The  pointed 
advocacy  of  religion  in  his  articles  was  not,  perhaps, 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  many  other  journals 
in  Yorkshire,  during  his  years  at  the  press ;  yet 
any  person,  living  and  writing  in  that  great 
county,  must  feel  assured  of  the  benefits  conferred 
on  many  objects  connected  with  religion  by  the 
members  of  the  press.  The  position  of  one  journal 
enables  us  to  name  it  without  just  cause  of  offence 
to  any  other  in  the  Dissenting  interest;  for  all 
Yorkshiremen  know  the  influence  wielded  by  the 
Leedi  Mercwy  during  the  current  century,  not  only 
over  ecclesiastical  politics,  but  upon  those  matters 
that  are  connected  more  intimately  with  the  con- 
version of  individuals,  and  their  growth  in  grace. 


We  are  not  aware  of  any  great  effort  to  spread 
Christian  knowledge  at  home  or  abroad,  made 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generatkHi,  that 
has  not  been  indebted  to  the  advocacy  in  that  paper 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  son,  following  his  fathoms 
steps.  We  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the  Luii 
Mercury  than  any  other  occasional  reader  of  the 
paper,  who  is  unconnected  with  the  district ;  and 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  its  conductors  ^hicfa  is 
not  quit«  open  to  the  public.  They  do  not  always 
exhibit  the  rashness  in  politics  with  which  we  are 
charged ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  rdigioa 
and  the  press  in  Yorkshire,  without  rememberiii^ 
the  influence  of  the  Mercury  and  of  other  papers  on 
the  subject ;  although  we  name  it  on  acooont  of 
its  age  and  and  standing.  The  cause  of  religkm 
in  Britain  has  been  often  promoted  by  the  press ; 
and  this  assistance,  although  not  often  acknowledged, 
is  always  due,  and  frequently  given. 

We  admire  the  devotedness  of  the  biographers 
to  their  subject.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  pre- 
paration and  training  for  the  task  during  forty 
years.  We  cannot  otherwise  explain  the  fact  that 
these  volumes  contain  conversations^  ipnttimis  mrUt 
professedly,  with  day  and  date,  on  topies  of  oc- 
casionally passing  and  temporary  interest,  between 
Holland  and  Montgomery  or  Everett  and  Mont- 
gomery. The  notes  must  have  been  takea  im- 
mediately after  the  discussions ;  or  the  reports  are 
from  memory,  and  the  recollection  of  thirty  years 
is  often  erroneous  upon  the  language  employed  in 
conversations.  The  subjects  of  these  diee  or  naetet 
are  often  interesting,  and  the  conversations  usefol ; 
but  they  form  a  curious  example,  not,  we  think, 
equalled  in  any  other  case,  of  a  determination  to 
do  the  biography  of  their  friend  dwelling  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  minds  of  two  gentlemen.  - 

A  vast  quantity  of  Correspondence  appears  m 
these  volumes,  without  permission,  we  fear,  from 
the  writers.  Very  few  people  have  the  vanity  of 
supposing  that  anybody  will  write  a  narrative  of  their 
lives ;  but  many  of  us  correspond  with  gentlemen 
who  may  deserve  some  record  of  their  exiatokoe  in 
two  or  more  volumes ;  and  that  fact  most  form  a 
restraining  influence  on  pens  engaged  in  friendly 
letter  writing;  for  hereafter,  when  the  writtt  is 
"  dead  and  gone,"  the  playful  thoughts  sent  under 
a  penny  Queen's-head  to  an  old  acquaintance,  may 
appear,  to  the  confusion  of  one's  childrea  or  chil- 
dren's children.  This  rage  for  old  letters— eves 
those  of  plain  people,  the  hidden  ones  of  earth — 
will  make  all  persons  very  cautious  and  dronmspect 
in  epistolary  work.  Now  more  than  ever,  L^eru 
icripta  manet,  and  if  it  only  would  remain  deep  i& 
the  drawers  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
nntil  his  executors  should  have  leisure  to  bum  the 
rubbish,  no  great  harm  would  happen  thereby ;  but 
to  a  humble  man,  who  has  no  overwhelming  T 
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for  posihamoos  fame,  yet  writes  of  headaches  and 
heartaches  to  a  poet,  the  practice  of  the  day  is 
quite  dangerous. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  away  since  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  James  Montgomery.  He 
was  then  upon  a  visit  to  Ireland;  and  to  that 
Tery  pretty  colony  of  Moravians  who  are  settled 
at  Qraoehill,  in  the  county  of  Antrim — a  village  in 
which  he  had  a  deep  family  interest.  He  was  invited 
to  a  public  breakfast  iu  Belfast,  and  men  of  all 
parties  were  allowed  to  express  in  this  manner 
their  esteem  for  a  writer  whose  works  endeared 
him  to  every  Christian.  At  that  period  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  wearing  down  the  hill  of  life 
towards  the  grave,  in  the  possession  Of  hale  old 
age — very  cheerful,  very  happy,  and  leading  a 
pleasant,  because  a  useful  life.  The  publication  of 
many  of  his  letters  in  these  volumes  dispels  this 
opinion,  partially.  The  writer  appears  too  often  in 
the  character  of  a  querulous  person ;  and  yet  he 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  world.  He  met 
with  one  loss  of  money,  lent  to  establish  a  person 
in  some  branch  of  Sheffield  business.  It  consisted 
of  a  good  many  hundred  pounds ;  but  nothing  to 
render  a  man  who  had  the  money  miserable  in  any 
way.  He  met  with  a  partner,  a  young  man,  who 
misoondueted  himself;  but  all  their  accounts  were 
satisfactorily  settled.  His  early  life  had  many 
trials,  but  not  more  than  are  incidental  to  exist- 
ence— not  more  than  many  persons  meet  without 
sustaining  a  dint  on  their  cheerfulness — not  any 
more  than  even  as  a  professing  and  a  real  Christian 
he  had  reason  to  expect.  "  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation."  What  is  the  use  of  all  the 
mercies  we  meet  in  life,  and  never  count,  scarcely, 
as  they  pass ;  or  cannot  reckon,  they  are  so  many, 
if  they  do  not  obtain  habitually,  if  not  invariably, 
a  happy  resignation,  combined  with  some  sustain- 
ing power  for  the  battle  of  life.  No  man  need 
appeal  to  the  world  on  the  etd  misericordiam  principle. 
We  have  little  right  to  look  for  general  pity  from 
our  correspondents,  and  should  rather  strive  not  to 
require  it.  Sympathy  occasionally  we  have  a  right 
to  claim  and  a  right  to  confer,  when  it  is  deserved ; 
but  rather  to  get  and  to  give  occasionally,  and  not 
as  a  standing  practice.  We  do  not  refer  to  that 
ready  sympathy  which  ever  should  be  extended 
by  individuals  to  all  or  any  of  their  race  in  need ; 
and  we  are  always  ready  for  a  gracious  word,  or  in 
need  of  a  kind  act. 

James  Montgomery  did  not  use  money  in  large 
quantities.  He  had  sufficient  to  spare  for  a  good 
eause  and  to  spend  for  his  own  wants.  He  was, 
we  believe,  a  man  of  a  liberal  heart  and  a  ready 
baud ;  and  yet,  when  he  was  tolerably  prosperous, 
we  learn,  by  one  of  the  letters  in  this  volume,  that 
his  annual  subscription  for  all  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  Moravian  church  to  which  he  be- 
longed, was  &7e  guineas.  No  reason  could  exist 
for  recording  that  fact.  It  is  a  small  sum — too 
small  a  snm  from  a  bachelor  with  400/.  to  500/. 
per  annum — and  we  surely  underrate  his  income  at 
the  time.     Men  in  similar  circamstanoes  haye 


learned  to  be  more  liberal  now  \  yet  we  must  not 
judge  this  good  man  on  that  inadequate  evidence. 
He  had  many  other  calls  to  which  he  responded 
warmly ;  and  we  mention  the  matter  only  to  show 
the  impolicy  of  an  unnecessary  publication  of  details. 

Montgomery  entered  upon  a  course  of  "  agita- 
tion" in  favour  of  the  Bible  societies.  He  advo- 
cated this  object  at  a  number  of  public  meetings, 
and  travelled  through  an  extensive  district  for  this 
purpose ;  but  he  appears,  from  various  indications 
in  these  volnmes,  to  have  often  complained  of  these 
inroads  on  his  strength  and  time.  Let  us  not 
believe  that  these  expressions  fairly  represent  the 
man,  who,  on  the  contrary,  cheerfully  entered  on 
this  business  as  a  piece  of  good  work  which  had 
fallen  to  his  hands.  He  did  not  "  weary  in  well 
doing ;"  but  the  deep  melancholy  which  had  settled 
on  his  mind  at  one  period,  cropped  out,  as  the  coal 
miners  say,  upon  any  little  check  in  the  uneven  tenour 
of  his  way.  We  are  not  only  bound  to  labour  for 
good  objects,  but  to  perform  the  labour  with  a 
cheerful  heart  and  a  willing  mind — not  so  much  in 
the  cold  routine  of  duty  as  in  the  happier  mood  of 
privilege.  A  late  hour  and  a  short  journey — or 
even  a  long  one— are  privileges  to  be  happy  with, 
if  caused  in  any  humble  and  intelligent  effort  to 
become  an  instrument  in  improving  the  world. 

We  discover  in  these  volumes  a  sli£;ht  tendency 
to  depreciate  the  political  party  with  whom,  in  his 
youth,  Montgomery  acted,  for  whose  principles  he 
suffered  imprisonment,  and  to  whom  he  belonged 
during  his  life.  They  are  described  as  being  violent 
on  some  points,  and  thus  he  cooled  towards  them. 
We  defend  the  party  of  progress,  not  in  their 
errors,  but  on  their  comparative  character,  designs, 
and  purposes.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
name  a  "  demagogue" — lay  bare  his  private  life — 
perhaps  colour  its  dark  shadings  a  little  deeper 
than  nature — and  then  say,  "  Behold  these  enormi- 
ties !  Can  you  act  with  that  man  ?  can  you  promote 
his  views  P  and  so  on."  These  are  weak  questions. 
We  do  not  act  with  the  man  in  his  crimes.  We 
do  not  promote  his  debauchery,  if  that  be  his  be- 
setting sin ;  or  his  greed,  if  he  be  avaricious ;  or 
his  vanity,  if  he  be  vain.  We  do  not  propose  him 
as  a  companion  or  a  friend,  but  as  a  stoop  if  he 
can  help  forward  the  right  against  the  might.  All 
parties,  we  fear,  would  be  searched  long  ere  a 
leader  were  found  with  hands  completely  clean, 
and  a  heart  entirely  pure ;  and,  odious  as  compari- 
sons are,  the  Radical  or  Democratic  party  do  not 
seem  to  be  worse  than  their  neighbours,  as  indi- 
viduals. Their  principles  are  matters  of  opinion. 
In  1821,  Mr.  Montgomery,  his  biographers  say, 
felt  much  annoyed  with  the  state  of  politics.  "  Both 
local  and  national,"  they  add  "were  not  only 
becoming  every  day  more  violent  and  exciting,  but 
the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  editor  of  the  Iris 
were  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  getting  out  of 
unison  with  them  ;  while  the  rude  and  bitter 
personalities  to  which  the  discharge  of  a  plain  duty 
had  exposed  him  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  rendered  still  more  irksome  a  poutioo,  the 
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▼alae,  if  not  to  say  the  veiy  maintenance,  of  which, 
was  menaced  bj  unscrupulous  competitors  on  all 
aides." 

This,  then,  was  the  time  to  maintain  influence 
in  a  party,  and  endearonr  to  restrain  the  rude  and 
bitter  personalities  of  which  Mr.  Montgomery 
complained.  It  is  not  easy  to  prevent  them  on 
the  part  of  others;  but  it  is  easy  to  despise 
them,  and  to  avoid  the  practice  in  one's  own 
writing. 

The  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  in  the  previons  year 
hni  greatly  shocked  the  poetical  editor,  who  con- 
scientiously declined  to  supply  the  public  with  all 
the  stuff  that  they  required  in  the  form  of  reports 
of  evidence.  When  the  trial  terminated  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bill  against  her  majesty,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Irit  did  illuminate,  in  a  shabby  way, 
so  that  he  pleased  neither  party ;  for  his  beams  were 
not  bright  enough  for  the  Queen's  friends,  and 
they  were  offensive  to  her  enemies.  At  the  death 
of  George  III.  he  wrote  a  very  warm  eulogiam  on 
the  monarch's  character,  and  stated  that,  however 
some  of  his  sons  had  acted  in  their  mature  years, 
yet  he  had  ordered  his  family  aright  in  their  youth. 
The  Duke  of  Kent,  whose  death  immediately  pre- 
ceded that  of  George  UL,  was  also  considered  by 
the  /rw,  a  man  of  well  regulated  habits  of  life. 
These  opinions  were  not  expressed  without  what 
appeared  to  the  writer  satisfactory  information. 
Mr.  Montgomery  never  hazarded  statements  with- 
out requisite  inquiry. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  year,  he  opposed  with 
much  vigour  the  act  which  compels  the  proprietors 
of  stamped  newsp^>ers  still  to  give  security  against 
the  publication  of  libels.  Montgomery  considered 
it  an  insult  to  his  order,  as  if  they  required  to  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  before  they  liad  ex- 
hibited any  intention  of  violating  it.  The  existence 
of  the  Act  is  a  reproach  to  the  British  Parliament 
— ^to  this  present  Parliament — for  its  members  had 
the  subject  under  their  consideration. 

Montgomeiy  gradually  lost  popukrity  with  the 
extreme  party  of  politicians  from  the  date  of  the 
war  ;  and  they  may  have  been  culpable  in  this 
affair — ^for  sometimes  even  reformers  dislike  to  hear 
truths  which  do  not  correspond  with  their  opinions. 
He  was  right  in  advocating  the  war  policy  of  1813 
and  subsequent  years.  After  the  peace  of  1815,  there 
was  much  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
we  think  that  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
direct  the  energies  of  the  working  classes  of  Shef- 
field aright,  if  he  had,  to  the  moderation  which  he 
exhibited,  added  more  active  sympathy.  We  are 
all  too  apt  to  expect  a  display  of  patience 
from  starving  men.  It  is  Tery  difficult  to  please 
na  in  that  respect.  The  subsequent  year,  1816, 
was  a  period  of  continued  depression  in  business ; 
and  in  1819  the  Manchester  massacre  occurred. 
The  Iris  endeavoured  to  pass  over  the  catastrophe 
with  cautious  quiet ;  but  the  cup  was  full,  and  a 
new  journal  was  established  by  the  Radical  party, 
who  were  very  roundly  abused  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
as  haying  degenerated  from  the  men  of  1700,  and 


we  do  not  beliere  that  there  was  any  tratii  ia 
the  oharge. 

But  so  long  as  he  conducted  the  Iri»  he  always 
supported  right,  and  against  might,  as  he  under- 
stood the  questions,  without  any  regard  to  hia  own 
interests;  and  while  attending  to  Sunday^achook 
and  establbhing  Bible  Societies,  he  was  equaUj 
active  in  resisting  the  introduction  of  a  modified 
truck  system,  and  providing  for  the  introdoctioB  of 
sanatory  measures  into  Shdleld—- of  which  it  stood 
in  urgent  need ;  while  he  was  one  of  the  piOars  of 
the  literary  and  sdentifio  institution  of  that  place. 
His  published  works  were  well  known,  bat  few 
out  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood  knew  the 
varied  nature  of  his  numerous  and  gratuitous 
labours.  When  he  found  ultimately  an  opportunity 
of  advantageously  parting  with  the  duties  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Iris,  he  continued  to  reside  in  She&y, 
pursuing  his  useful  career  amid  many  literary  en- 
gagements. His  poetical  works  never  reached  the 
extensive  sale  of  Byron's  or  Scott *s,  of  Campbell's 
or  Wordsworth's ;  yet  they  produced  sattsfiuetoiy 
results.  He  had  b^n  paid  by  Measrs.  Longmans, 
his  publishers,  to  the  commencement  of  1819,  a 
sum  of  1,600/.  as  his  half  of  the  profits  derived 
from  their  sale.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  sale  continued  steadily  for  a  long  period  after 
that  date;  while  his  current  engagements  were 
adequate  to  meet  his  wants.  Between  Byrcm  and 
Montgomery  the  widest  disparity  existed  in  edoea- 
tioD,  life,  genius,  and  purpose  ;  yet  Byron  stood 
first  of  poets  in  Montgomery's  estimation.  A  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Aston,  expressed  a  low  opinion  of 
Mazeppa.     This  is  Montgomery's  reproof : — 

"  Yoa  think  his  MaEq>pa  anvortby  of  bim.  Tbis  is  too 
high  a  compliment.  It  is  not  his  best;  but  if,  u  joa  but,  sack 
poetry  might  be  undertaken  bj  the  acre,  he  is  the  ob]j  ok 
who  could  execnte  the  contract.  For  my  part,  if  I  eo«U 
manage  a  rood,  I  should  sing,  moHumenium  mre  jtefrmiw' 

When  Messrs.  Everett  and  Holland  have  brought 
their  labours  to  a  close,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
reckon  with  them  than  now,  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  discharged.  Bat  th^ 
fail  to  enter  into  the  catholicity  of  Montgomery's 
practice  and  spirit.  He  had  answered,  in  an  essay 
on  Cowper's  life  and  works,  those  parlies  who 
assigned  the  insanity  of  the  poet  to  his  religioD ; 
and  in  the  easiest  possible  manner,  by  sayb^  the 
truth,  that  Cowper  was  insane  at  one  time,  belbre 
he  ever  had  been  under  any  religioua  inflnenoea 
Montgomery's  biographers  think,  however,  that  he 
failed  in  extricating  Gowper's  creed  from  the  re- 
proach of  his  insanity ;  because  they  aaj  that  lie 
was  a  Calvioist,  and  believed  in  predeatinatioii.  as 
others  might  add,  after  the  manner  of  Peter  tiie 
Apostle;  and  that,  say  Messrs.  Holland  and  Everett, 
is  "  anti-scriptural."  They  might  have  expceaaed 
their  own  doubts  on  this  war  of  words,  for  that  is 
all  the  matter,  without  doing  what  MontgoaMqr 
would  certainly  not  have  done,  charging  some  tvo* 
thirds,  we  suppose,  of  their  fellow  Christians— <ir, 
at  any  rate^  a  verj  large  number,  with  holding  an 
anti-soriptand  oreed.     Mr.  Evexett»  we  tappmt. 
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believes  in  the  attributes  of  omnipotenee  and 
omiiiscieBce,  and  if  so,  the  matter,  for  the  purpose 
in  which  he  introduces  it,  may  there  take  rest. 
We  thought  that  the  hard  language  employed  in 
disputes  of  this  character  was  now  modified ;  but 
the  better  spirit  grows  slowly  in  some  quarters. 


One  qualifioation  is  common  to  both  biographers 
in  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  subject  of 
their  history,  and  their  narrative  will  grow  more 
valuable  as  it  gets  more  yenerable ;  for  it  is  a 
record  of  leading  eyents  through  many  and  interest- 
ing years. 


WHO  ARE  THB  KINGS  OF  THB  EAST? 


"and  TBI  SIXTH  ANGSX.  POVRKD  OUT    HIS  TUIXL  VTOV  THS    OBEAT    UYXR  IVPBHATKS  ;    AHD  THE  WATIR  THiaKOF 
WAS  DRIID  UP,  THAT  THI  WAT  Of  THE  KINGS  01  TUB  EAST  MIGHT  BE  PBBPABBD." 


Thb  way  of  the  Kings  oi  the  East  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; accorcUng  to  the  twelfth  verse  of  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  Revelations.  Like  many 
other  unfulfilled  predictions,  this  announcement 
has  occasioned  various  conjectures  and  criticisms. 
Some  persons  indeed  hold  that  the  prophecy  has 
bng  been  fulfilled,  but  their  opinion  is  entertained 
by  few  commentators  of  weight  in  this  department 
of  criticism.  Nearly  all  parties  agree  that  the 
river  Euphrates  denotes,  in  this  place,  the  resident 
population  on  its  banks.  No  exception  is  now 
taken  to  that  view,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  prophecy  which  has  hitherto  received 
a  clear  interpretation.  But  some  persons  allege 
that  the  decadence  of  this  population,  or  the  drying 
up  of  the  Euphrates,  occurred  at  a  distant  period, 
when  the  tribes  of  northern  Asia  acquired  supre- 
macy in  the  great  central  valley  of  the  world,  and 
began  their  migrations  westward,  to  the  east  of 
Europe.  In  that  case  the  prophecy  cannot  be 
applicable  to  the  Saracens,  who  are  Arabians  in 
blood,  and  therefore,  in  redity,  belong  to  the  very 
people  whose  weakness  is  predicted.  The  only  other 
supposition  on  this  view  points  to  the  Turks  as  "  the 
Kings  of  the  East,"  and  the  period  of  their  ap- 
pearance iu  the  west  of  Asia,  as  the  drying  up  of 
the  Euphratean  flood.  This  interpretation  has  no 
valid  support  in  facts,  but  is  a  fanciful  delusion, 
which  might  very  probably  originate  in  the  mind 
of  a  superficial  reeuler.  Events  must  invariaUy 
coincide  with  predictions,  and  all  prophecy  must 
relate  to  the  future,  and  not  to  the  past.  When- 
ever we  have  statements  that  r^er  to  past  events, 
we  have  history  or  narrative,  but  not  predictions. 
The  falling  of  the  Euphratean  tide  must  relate  to 
a  period  when  the  power  of  the  people  inhabiting 
the  regions  which  the  river  intersects  will  become 
more  contracted  than  at  the  date  of  the  prophecy, 
or  than  at  some  period  posterior  to  its  date,  but 
previous  to  its  fulfilment.  The  rise  of  the  Turkish 
power  on  the  Euphrates  may  be  properly  placed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  date  of  the  prophecy  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century.  A  long  interval  elapsed  be 
tween  the  residence  of  the  apostle  John  at  Patmos, 
and  the  aoveieigiiftj  of  Togrhol  Bey  at  Bagdad. 


Desolating  changes  occurred  in  many  quarters  of 
the  world  during  that  millennium^  and  from  the 
apostles'  banishment,  to  the  appearance  of  the 
celebrated  Turkbh  chieftain;  but  during  these 
eleven  centuries,  the  power  of  the  Euphratean 
population  had  not  apparently  decayed,  or  been 
obviously  wasted  away.  The  first  centuiy  ol  the 
Christian  era  is  long  posterior  to  the  desolations  of 
the  Euphratean  cities,  and  empires.  Subsequent  to 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  regions  in 
question  rather  rose  in  importance.  The  tide 
flowed ;  the  eastern  empire  was  weakened  at  the 
heart,  and  became  unable  to  hold  its  distant  do- 
minions in  a  firm  grasp.  The  grand  preparation  for 
the  way  of  the  Kings  of  the  East  had  not  appa- 
rently commenced. 

It  is  by  no  means  evident  that  the  Turks  ever 
were  far  removed  from  these  countries.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  Euphratean  tribe  from  a  very  dis- 
tant date;  for  the  title  very  fairly  embraces  all  the 
districts  east  of  that  river  towards  the  Indus,  and 
from  its  mouth  upwards  to  its  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.  The  opinion  which  we  have 
thus  noticed  scarcely  deserves  attention,  is  deficient 
in  every  requisite,  and  is  not  held  by  many  persons, 
because  it  not  only  fails  in  important  points  of 
recognition,  but  is  in  chronological  disonler  with 
other  events  foretold  in  this  wonderful  book. 

The  decadence  of  the  states  on  the  Euphrates, 
preparatory  to  the  way  of  the  Eastern  Kings,  is 
therefore  an  event  not  yet  explained ;  but  nearly 
all  the  commentators  refer  it  to  the  decay  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  boundaries  of  that  empire 
include  the  Euphrates,  and  its  power  has  waned 
and  wasted  for  many  years.  Its  frontiers  have 
been  gradually  contracted  on  all  sides.  Africa  has 
been  almost  entirely  wrested  from  the  Turks ;  for 
the  assistance  now  afforded  to  the  Sultan  by  Egypt, 
and  the  smaller  states  of  the  African  continent^ 
resembles  the  voluntary  aid  of  an  ally  more  than 
the  necessary  support  of  a  suljject. 

The  Russians  have  seized  very  large  provinces 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  towards  the  north  during 
the  century,  Moldavia,  Wallaohia,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro,  are  independent,  with  the  exception 
<^  small  annual  payments.  The  kingdom  of  Qraeoeb 
small  in  territoiy  but  valuaUe  by  its  geogn^ihical 
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position,  lias  been  formed  oat  of  European  Turkey 
within  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  No  European  power 
has  so  visibly  declined  as  that  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  during  the  memory  of  men  now  engaged  in 
public  life.  In  this  respect,  the  identification  is 
complete.     The  Euphrates  is  dried  up. 

Turkey  is  not  the  only  empire  to  which  the 
term  may  be  applicable.  Without  stretching 
the  geographical  meaning  of  the  title  ''Euphra- 
tean/'  the  Persian  empire  ma;^  be  included  within 
its  limits.  Events  within  Persia  attract  less  in- 
quiry in  Europe  than  those  in  Turkey,  but  that 
state  also  has  decreased  in  influence  and  power 
contemporaneously  with  the  recession  of  Turkey. 
Russia  has  gained  (Georgia  and  other  provinces  from 
Persia  during  the  currency  of  this  century,  but 
the  court  of  Teheran  has  lost  more  in  moral  than 
in  territorial  influence.  A  map  will  show  that 
Persia  and  Turkey  are  essentially  Euphratean 
powers,  and  while  Arabia  may  be  almost  politically 
independent  from  its  position,  yet  its  fanaticism 
unites  the  population  closely  with  the  empire  of  the 
Turks. 

The  next,  and  the  more  important,  because  the 
more  doubtful  inquiry,  respects  the  identification  of 
the  Kings  of  the  East,  whose  way  is  to  be  prepared 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  Persian  and  the  Ti^kish 
monarchies.  English  theologians,  almost  without 
exception,  assign  to  the  Jews  this  oriental  pre-emi- 
nence. The  opinion  proceeds  more  upon  sentimen- 
tal than  sound  criticism.  The  Jews  have  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  title  to  the  name  of  kings,  or  rulers 
of  the  East.  They  have  at  present  no  earthly 
possession,  and  they  probably  never  will  have  any 
territorial  property  out  of  Syria ;  which  is  not  east 
but  westTrom  the  Euphrates. 

The  idea  proceeds  upon  the  hope  that  the  deca- 
dence of  Turkey  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews  to  Palestine ;  but  they  will  not 
enter  Palestine  from  the  east ;  for  they  are  nearly 
all  located  to  the  west  of  that  interesting  land. 
At  any  time,  for  many  past  years,  they  might  have 
fixed  their  homes  in  Palestine  without  any  hindrance 
or  persecution  from  the  Turks.  They  had  to  dread 
the  enmity  of  the  Greek  Christians ;  and  they  have 
been  frequently  compelled  to  seek  shelter  from 
individual  Turks  in  Judea,  when  insulted,  oppressed, 
and  persecuted  by  their  nominally  Christian  neigh- 
bours. The  substitution,  therefore,  of  Greek  or 
JElussian  rule  for  Turkish  supremacy  in  Syria  would 
be  remarkably  inconvenient  and  unacceptable  to 
Ihem.  The  expulsion  of  the  small  Jewish  popula- 
tion now  resident  in  their  own  land  might  follow  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  persecuting  policy ;  but  the 
Greek  Cross,  while  it  symbolises  despotism,  could 
never  add  to  the  natund  attractions  of  the  moun- 
tains round  Jerusalem,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
banished  people. 

The  term  "Kings"  implies  power,  rule,  and 
strength.  The  employment  of  the  plural  infers  the 
fair  grammatical  construction,  either  that  more  than 
one  state  is  implied,  or  a  single  state  governed  on 
popular  principles.    The  Jews  are  the  solution  of 


professional  theologians,  who  do  not  support  their 
views  by  any  argument  whatever,  but  who  con- 
cede the  propriety  of  applying  the  phraae  to  a 
single  nation.  Judea  is  eastward  of  Patmos,  and 
its  inhabitants  might  be  described  as  of  the  East^ 
in  reference  to  the  locality  of  the  vision,  bat  not 
in  respect  to  its  grand  subject  and  symbol,  the 
Euphrates ;  for,  as  already  stated,  Judea  is  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Jews  are  scattered 
among  nations  to  the  west  of  Judea,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. Even  when  contrasted  with  Patmos, 
the  land  of  Palestine  would  not,  in  ordinaiy  language, 
be  styled  "  the  East"  by  a  writer  dealing  with  & 
geography  of  the  globe.  We  do  not  say  in  Britain 
that  Belgium,  Prance,  or  Holland  is  ''the  East," 
although  all  these  countries  are  eastward  from 
England.  The  phrase  has  always  implied  the  dis- 
tant east,  and  not  a  country  on  the  oriental  frontier 
of  the  state  where  the  language  was  employed. 

We  must  also  remember  the  date  of  the  predic- 
tion. John  was  banished  to  Patmos  after  the  Jews 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  own  laud;  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  had  been  carried  or  had  fled 
to  the  north  or  the  west,  both  of  Judea  and  of 
Patmos,  into  the  knds  where  their  posterity  reside 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Jews,  at  no  moment  of  their  histoiy,  ooold 
with  propriety  be  designated  "  rulers  of  the  Est." 
Their  dominions  never  extended  beyond  the  Eophn- 
tes,  and  they  never  occupied  even  the  right  badcs  of 
that  river  over  a  large  portion  of  country,  or  through 
any  considerable  period.  But  the  commentators 
usually  coerce  the  phrase  "  Kings"  into  '*  Prints" 
of  the  East.  This  violence  to  the  text  is  entirely 
unnecesary,  except  to  reconcile  difficulties  arising 
from  the  original  misconception.  The  Jews  are 
not  now,  and  are  never  likely  to  become,  preachers 
or  teachers  to  the  East,  until  they  have  regained 
their  land ;  and  that  event  will  not  probably  precede 
their  conversion.  This  solution  has  so  little  sup- 
port in  the  passage  that  very  few  consideratioBs 
are  requisite  to  show  its  inadequacy ;  and  yet  it  b 
the  favorite  and  almost  the  only  meaning  now  at- 
tached to  the  term.  Although  in  no  sense  consis- 
tent with  the  just  and  ordinaiy  meaning  of  language 
do  the  Jews  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy, 
yet  they  have  been  almost  universally  pressed  into 
this  verse  by  those  who,  in  latter  times,  have  ea- 
deavoured  to  solve  its  purport.  We  have  atil],  hov- 
ever  to  look  for  a  confederacy  of  kings,  or  a  single 
nation,  ruling  in  the  East,  and  likely  to  ooeapy 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  Mahometan 
tide ;  for  the  f uU  scope  of  the  phraseology  **  walen 
of  the  Euphrates,"  infers  ratiier  the  disciples  d 
Mahomet  than  any  single  power  among  them,  hov* 
ever  pre-eminent. 

The  Afghans,  the  Burmese,  or  the  Chinese  would 
meet  the  geographical  requirements  of  the  verse ; 
but  the  Afghans,  in  the  meaning  su^ested  in  the 
last  sentence,  are  a  Euphratean  people,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  nugratkn 
westward  of  Burmese  or  Chinese  emigrants.  Both 
nations  are  the  subjects  of  despotiamy  and 
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be  regarded  as  kings  or  nders.  In  that  particular, 
and  in  all  others,  with  the  single  geographical  ex- 
ception, they  fail  to  meet  the  case.  We  may 
remark  that  the  progress  westward  of  the  Kbgs  of 
the  East  seems  to  be  a  desirable  event.  A  way 
is  to  be  prepared  for  them.  Very  probably  they 
might  come  forward  as  instruments  of  judgment ; 
but  from  the  context  we  should  rather  regard  them 
as  messengers  of  mercy,  and  vindicators  «of  right. 
The  present  position  of  any  purely  Oriental  nation 
would  not  induce  us  to  expect  a  fulfilment  of  the 
latter  probabilities  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  rapidly  recede.  Who  then  are  the 
Kings  of  the  East  ? 

The  phraseology  employed  is  extremely  remark- 
able and  simple.  It  is  not  eastern  rulers,  but 
rulers  of  the  East.  They  may  be  resident  in,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  belong  to,  the 
"East  If  the  question  were  put  in  plain  language, 
without  any  Scriptural  reference,  to  an  intelligent 
merchant,  to  a  European  politician,  or  to  any  person 
acquainted  with  geography  and  history,  "Who  are 
the  rulers  of  the  East?"  the  answer  would  be  im- 
mediate. Neither  difficulty,  nor  doubt,  nor  hesi- 
tation, would  be  expressed  in  this  case;  and  we 
do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  setting  aside  the 
reply  of  reason  or  common  sense  in  reference  to  a 
Scriptural  subject. 

The  Kings  or  rulers  of  the  East  therefore,  accor- 
ding to  this  view,  are  the  British  people,  or  their 
representatives  who  govern  India,  the  Anglo-Indians; 
and  we  are  to  mention  summarily  a  few  of  the  ar- 
guments which  support  this  opinion.  The  text 
does  not  imply  the  people  of  the  East,  but  absolutely 
.their  rulers ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
Anglo  •  Indians  have  never  yet  been  colonists  of 
the  East.  Hindostan  has  not  been  their  home. 
They  have  not  settled  on  its  plains,  and  become  in 
large  numbers  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Various 
impediments,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  obstacles  of 
tropical  climates  have  interfered  with  British  Colo- 
nisation of  India  to  the  present  date.  The  East 
India  Company  opposed  colonisation.  They  re- 
garded British  planters  as  dangerous  subjects  in 
India ;  and  while  the  Saxon  race  have  become 
acclimated  in  tropical  America,  and  even  in  some 
parts  of  Africa,  they  are  still  only  strangers  in, 
but  rulers  of,  the  East.  The  expressive  force  of 
the  term  "  Kings  of  the  East,"  applied  to  the 
Anglo-Indians,  is  peculiarly  obvious ;  for  they  hold 
the  position  of  rulers,  and  that  position  alone,  more 
apparently  than  any  other  body  of  men,  do  now, 
or  ever  did,  at  any  period  of  history,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  If  the  phrase  employed  had  been 
Eastern  nations,  cultivators  of  the  East,  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  East,  it  would  not  have  precisely 
identified  them ;  but  as  they  are  rulers  or  kings  of 
the  East,  and  belong  to  the  East  iu  no  other 
capacity,  the  exact  application  of  the  prophecy  is 
trausparent.  We  do  not  say  that  they  arc  the 
persons  intended,  but  we  say  that  they  alone  at 
present  meet  the  description  given. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  the  Saxon  race  in 


Hindostan  is  now  only  opposed  by  the  ^climate ; 
and  upon  the  highlands  of  the  Punjaub  they  will 
gradually  locate  themselves,  becoming  thus  settlers^ 
and  therefore  subjects,  citizens  of  the  regions  where 
now  they  are  known  only  as  rulers ;  but  the  drying 
up  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  progresses 
rapidly ;  and  the  prediction  will  most  probably  be 
fulfilled  before  any  ostensible  change  occurs  in  the 
position  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  within  their  domi> 
nions. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  its  varying  relations  with  the  general 
government,  support  tins  explanation  of  a  celebrated 
passage.  The  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  does  not 
exercise  the  same  authority  in  Hindostan  as  in  the 
Mauritius,  in  Africa,  or  in  America.  The  govern- 
ing power  is  shared  with  the  Company,  by  an  ano- 
malous and  inconvenient  arrangement,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  sound  principles  of  political 
economy.  An  imperium  in  imperio  has  always  been 
opposed  and  repudiated  by  great  statesmen ;  and 
yet  that  is  the  system  adopted,  as  if  by  accident, 
in  Hindostan,  and  continued  there  since  the  birth 
of  British  power  in  that  country.  ThC/  ruling  in- 
fluence in  India  is  shared  therefore  by  many  persons. 
In  addition  to  the  control  of  the  British  people, 
the  executive  is  administered  by  a  numerous  body 
of  subordinate  officials,  not  responsible  hitherto  to 
the  Company,  or  to  the  Crown,  or  to  Parliament 
and  the  people  alone,  but  by  an  injudicious  arrange- 
ment, to  the  joint  operation  of  all  these  parties,  as 
if  to  give  force  and  strength  to  the  term  "  Kings 
of  the  East." 

No  other  nation  ever  administered  in  the  East 
those  functions  now  exercised  by  the  British  people. 
The  Dutch,  the  Erench,  and  the  Portuguese  have 
owned  large  and  valuable  possessions  at  different 
dates,  to  the  east  of  the  great  river  Euphrates; 
but  the  Erench  settlements  were  all  seized  by  the 
English,  and  those  of  Holland  and  Portugal  are 
reduced  to  a  small  compass.  The  British  empire 
of  the  east  is  the  most  powerful  state  in  Asia.  It 
is  the  only  empire  that  increases  in  magnitude  and 
power.  All  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
British  and  Russian  empires,  fade  in  Asia.  Old 
powers  become  weak,  and  make  space  for  these 
modem  states,  the  representatives  of  freedom  and 
serfdom,  between  whom  the  great  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  Asia,  and  the  enfranchisement  or  the 
oppression  of  its  people,  has  commenced. 

British  Statesmen  almost  invariably  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  governing  India  with 
the  determination  not  to  increase  the  extent  of 
their  country,  and  they  are  as  invariably  compelled 
to  pursue  in  practice  that  policy  which  they  de- 
nounced in  theory,  and  add  kingdoms  to  their 
territory.  The  passage  of  the  Sutlej  by  the  Sikhs 
led  to  the  absorption  of  the  Punjaub.  Other  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  political  necessity  of  squaring 
off  the  territory  then  held,  induced  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government  to  annex  Scinde.  The  Indus  nearly 
now  holds  to  British  India  on  the  west  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Ganges  in  the  east.    The  Kingdom  of 
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Berar,  with  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Belgium, 
has  fallen  into  the  empire  peaceably  and  by  treaty. 
The  province  of  Pegu  forms  the  maritime  frontier  of 
the  Bormese  empire ;  but  the  Anglo-Indians  hold  it, 
and  thus  possess  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
These  accessions  and  conquests  have  increased  the 
measurement  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  within 
ten  years,  by  territory  equal  in  extent  to  that  of 
France,  and  in  population  by  more  than  thirty 
millions* 

The  Chinese  empire  is  in  the  pangs  of  a  great 
revolution  which  will  probably  separate  its  various 
provinces,  and  throw  them  under  a  crowd  uf  dif- 
ferent rulers.  The  population  of  China  cannot  be 
therefore  reckoned  as  nnder  one  but  several  forms 
of  government ;  and  their  power  is  wasted  by  inter- 
nal struggles  which  have  occurred  at  this  juncture 
to  leave  the  meaning  of  the  phraseology  *'  Kings  of 
the  East"  clear  and  distinct,  for  no  other  state  now 
possesses  even  the  population,  as  for  half  a  century 
no  Asiatic  nation  has  possessed  the  moral  power,  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

Statesmen  never  attempt  to  fulfil  prophecy. 
They  always  act  from  the  supposed  or  real  ne- 
cessities of  the  position  which  they  occupy ;  but 
the  statesmen  of  this  country  have  gone  into  a 
great  Oriental  war,  with  the  consent  of  all  par- 
ties. This  war  is  correctly  considered  in  England 
essential  to  the  existence  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  The  battle  in  the  east  of  Europe  will 
be,  on  our  part,  defensive  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  of  one  nation  against  its  neighbouring 
and  stronger  oppressors.  It  is  the  grand  war  of 
opinion  foreseen  by  Canning — the  war  of  civiliza- 
tion against  savage  strength  foretold  by  Napoleon ; 
and  it  will  not  conclude  in  final  peace,  without  a 
frightful  and  a  long  struggle,  although  we  may  have 
an  armed  truce. 

Statesmen  not  only  avoid  measures  for  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which  they  probably  seldom 
read,  but  they  are  not  prophets  in  the  secular  sense 
of  the  term.  Engaged  by  pressing  topics  of  dis- 
cussion, they  do  not  maturely  study  the  causes  of 
one  set  of  actions,  or  the  result  of  another.  Oc- 
cupied in  the  heat  and  toil  of  the  present  "  battle 
of  life,"  they  cannot  carefully  read  the  future,  or 
study  the  signs  of  the  times.  Actuated  by  the 
exp»iienoy  of  the  moment,  they  have  not  leisure 
to  think  for  the  next  year,  or  a  subsequent  gene- 
ration. Exceptions  exist  to  this  worship  of  the 
hour,  as  in  Canning's  case ;  but  experience  preves 
that  the  majority  of  statesmen  live  for  the  day 
only,  and  thus  we  have  occasionally  evidences  of 
gross  inconsistency,  dug  from  blue  books,  or  the 
rewards  of  explorations  in  Hansard.  If  statesmen 
bad  looked  fbrward,  they  must  have  prepared  for 
the  Kussian  war,  on  the  grounds  which  have  oc- 
curred, because  it  was  clearly  mirrored  in  the 
future,  for  many  years  past.  Anglo-Indians  fore- 
saw and  foretold  it,  because  they  observed  their 
own  danger,  and  the  policy  of  their  neighbours. 
Some  Manchester  politicians  closed,  and  still  close, 
their  eyes  to  the  jeopardy  of  their  own  cotton  and 


mule  twist;  because  their  greatest  ihought  is  ten 
per  cent,  profit.  Unfortunately,  our  oountijliii 
been  less  governed  by  the  Anglo-Indian,  and  more 
by  the  manufacturing  policy,  than  was  altogeti^ 
convenient,  and  thus  the  Russian  war  was  not  made 
an  object  of  preparation ;  for  even  after  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  endeavoured  to  make  the  Bcitisit 
Grovemment  a  partieepg  eriminis,  by  the  proffered 
bribes  of  Candia  and  Egypt,  the  very  men  vi» 
refused  the  temptation  affected  to  believe,  or  rallj 
believed,  that  the  tempter  was  an  honest  man,  vlto 
meant  peace,  and  could  be  trusted  on  his  word. 

Statesmen  are  not  generally  inventive,  fortlte 
reason  that  they  are  not  prophetic ;  and  thus  ^ 
employment  of  the  armies  of  Hindostan  in  this 
Russian  war  has  been  suggested  by  politicians, 
but  not  by  statesmen.  One  gentleman,  who  eojors 
considerable  influence  as  a  political  writer,  states— 
in  answer  to  the  boast  of  the  Czar  that  he  will  go 
into  the  war  with  one  million,  or  if  requisite,  with 
two  millions,  and  if  pressed,  with  three  millions  of 
soldiers  —that  Hindostan  would  furnish  one  miliioo 
of  combatants  against  his  pretensions,  who  ooold 
reach  Constantinople  in  little  more  time  than  b 
required  to  convey  soldiers  from  London  to  tbe 
Turkish  capital.  He  has  not  exa^erated;  for 
the  Kings  of  the  East  could  bring  a  larger  amy 
into  the  field  than  Xerxes  comnaanded,  composed 
of  men  equal  in  bravery  or  discipline  to  those  of  any 
European  state )  while  the  Anglo-Indian  Empin  ii 
deeply  and  necessarily  interested  in  the  results  of 
the  war,  for  the  success  of  Russia  would  dose  the 
overland  route. 

A  wedge  of  hostile  territory  would  penetntsl»- 
tween  Britain  and  India.  Napoleon  foretold  tliis 
consequence,  which  is  now  perceptible  to  all  meo. 
Thus  the  Kings  of  the  East  are  compeQed  to 
occupy  the  position  assigned  to  them  in  proplietie 
announcement  by  a  political  necessity.  Thai  vij 
is  prepared,  and  their  march  is  required.  Tbey 
can  allow  Bgj^t  and  Syria  to  remain  in  the  bandb 
of  a  friendly  and  weak  power;  but  they  coold 
not  permit  them  to  be  seized  by  Russia,  or  aoj 
great  state.  The  energy  of  the  British  empin 
is  engaged  to  oppose  that  result.  The  strength  of 
the  nation  is  staked  to  resist  the  project. 

Not  only  is  the  way  prepared,  bat  the  futnie 
combatants  are  obliged  to  move  in  the  right  road. 
They  cannot  draw  back  from  the  strife ;  thej  viil 
not  shrink  from  its  crisis.  Campaigns  nuj  be 
fought,  and  years  may  pass,  before  the  EupbnUts 
regions  are  absolutely  occupied  by  British  forces; 
but  the  march  of  the  rulers  of  the  East  is  begnOi 
and  the  tread  of  their  serried  ranks  will  yet  beat  a 
pathway  in  the  deserts  and  the  wastes  that  interreoe 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Anglo-Indian  empire  is  itself  a  miracle.  Its 
existence  is  unaccountable  upon  any  ordinary  pcJn* 
ciples.  India  has  been  rather  voluntarily  annexed 
than  conquered.  Its  native  population  hold  more 
the  position  of  incorporated  peoples  than  sahjecb 
of  the  sword.  Russia  has  taunted  England  vitb 
pursuing  on  the  Indus,  the  Irrawaddy.  and  tbe 
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Sailej,  the  polioy  adopted  by  that  baibaioiis  power 
on  the  Danube.  The  taunt  is  a  blunder.  We 
coerce  no  man's  opinions.  We  do  not  repress 
speech,  and  thought,  and  writing.  We  do  not 
destroy,  but  improve.  We  have  no  military  con- 
scription in  India.  Russia  has  by  force  taken  from 
their  homes  twenty  men  out  of  every  thousand  of  the 
population  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Poland 
within  twelve  months.  Ten  men  out  of  every 
thousand  of  the  population  of  Hindostan  would  give 
an  army  of  one  and  a-half  millions  I — ^an  army  ade- 
quate to  conquer  half  the  world.  But  we  have  no 
conscription.  The  Anglo-Indian  army  is  composed 
of  volunteers.  We  do  not  require  a  great  standing 
force  to  preserve  our  territories.  They  preserve 
themselves ;  because  the  people  are  convinced  that, 
while  much  remains  to  be  done,  many  improvements 
have  been  effected  under  British  management. 

Events  will  fulfil  prophecy ;  and  they  must  not 
be  shaped  by  mortal  policy  into  correspondence 
with  its  statements.  In  this  case  no  measures 
were  ever  taken  to  realise  this  identification.  The 
Eastern  settlements  were  commenced  for  mercantile 
purposes.  Their  progress  never  could  have  been, 
and  never  was  foreseen.  Clive  and  Hastings,  Lake 
and  Wellesiey,  never  dreamed  that  they  were 
agents  in  the  confirmation  of  a  Scriptural  statement. 
Nevertheless,  the  Euphrates  is  dried  up ;  and  the 
East  has  no  kings  but  the  British  people,  who  are 
impelled  at  once  by  all  high  and  all  sordid  con- 
siderations— ^by  generosity  and  selfishness,  by  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  interests,  and  by  the  love 
of  civil  freedom  and  religious  liberty — by  mammon 
and  by  moral  considerations,  to  take  the  way 
prepared  for  "  the  Kings  of  the  East." 

The  progress  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  would  be 
the  romance  of  history ;  but  the  narrative  is  a  sober, 
staid  statement  of  facts.  The  possibility  of  form- 
ing a  similar  state,  equally  compact,  populous, 
and  powerful,  by  the  combination  of  great  military 
and  political  genius,  under  an  unscrupulous  despo- 
tism, may  be  freely  admitted,  without  reducing  in 
any  way  the  claim  of  this  empire  to  be  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  The  Spanish  career  in  Southern 
America  was  stained  always  and  everywhere  by 
blood.  The  remnants  of  the  Indian  races  are  now, 
indeed,  reappearing,  and  out  of  their  ruins  are 
re-asserting  their  claim  to  supremacy  in  Southern 
America;  but  there  is,  happily,  no  parallel  between 
British  India  and  Spanish  iUnerica.  The  British 
crimes  in  India  consist  mainly  in  not  improving  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
The  Spanish  crimes  in  South  America  consisted  in 
destroying  the  people  with  a  celerity  that  nothing 
oould  resist.  The  Spaniards  invariably  attempted 
to  spread  their  religion  by  the  sword.  The  British 
even  endeavoured  for  a  time  to  prevent  the  teach- 
ing of  their  faith  to  the  natives,  in  an  over-scru- 
pulous dread  of  offending  their  prejudices.  They 
have  never,  at  any  time,  exercised  political  influence 
for  its  extension.  The  difference  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  nominal  Christianity  is  curiously 
drawn  by  this  drcumstaoce.      The  Spaniard,  by 


his  faith  belonging  to  the  Romanist  branch,  was  in- 
duced to  make  the  sword  the  means  of  propagating 
his  religion.  The  Briton,  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
testant communions,  was  equally  bound  not  to 
employ  his  sword  for  the  extension  of  his  worship. 
The  material  position  of  the  Indians  was  deteriorated 
obviously  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
personal  comforts  of  the  Hindoos  have  been  in  no 
similar  measure  reduced  by  the  presence  of  the 
British.  The  testimony  of  intelligent  Hindoos  and 
Mahommedans  proves  the  benefit  of  the  measures 
taken  by  successive  British  Councils  and  Governors 
for  the  improvement  of  the  people.  The  mere 
existence  of  the  empire  is  itself  in  evidence  on  the 
subject.  These  facts  do  not  prove  that  the  work 
of  Britain  in  the  East  has  been  adequately  done. 
The  great  public  works  now  commenced,  the  means 
of  education  that  have  been  tried,  all  only  point  to 
the  courses  of  duty,  without  exhausting,  or  even 
attempting  to  exhaust,  the  subject.  The  Spaniards 
sailed  west  to  conquer  and  convert :  the  British 
travelled  to  the  east  only  to  trade.  The  British 
Governors  were  successively  ordered  neither  to 
make  war  nor  to  seize  territory,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  deviate  from  their  instructions.  The 
Spanish  Governors  went  forth  with  orders  to  annex 
all  the  continent  of  America  to  the  Crown  of  Ma- 
drid, and  they  discharged  their  instructions  with 
eager  zeal.  The  Spanish  conquest  of  South 
America  affords,  therefore,  no  historical  parallel  to 
the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Iudian  empire. 

The  tactics  pursued  two  thousand  years  since 
in  the  construction  of  the  Roman  empire  bear 
more  resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  British 
power  in  ladia  than  any  other  similar  event 
during  historic  periods ;  but  Roman  Generals  went 
forth  to  add  kingdoms  to  the  republic  or  to  the 
empire.  The  extension  of  their  power  was  regu- 
larly planned,  and  their  legions  marched  to  for- 
ward that  project;  but  we  know  in  Britain  that 
the  empire  of  India  grew  against  all  the  intentions, 
orders,  and  plans  of  the  governing  body,  who  were 
invariably  disobeyed,  without  being  able  to  attach 
any  responsibility  to  their  officers. 

The  connexion  of  Britain  with  India  may  be 
considered  a  recent  event  In  the  world's  history 
two  centuries  and  a  half  form  a  short  period,  and 
our  power  in  India  is  embraced  within  a  much 
smaller  compass.  Two  centuries,  indeed,  oomprise 
our  connexion  with  Bengal.  In  1624  a  factory 
was  established  at  Armegum.  The  Mogul  emperor 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  another  shortly  after- 
wards at  a  place  called  Pipley.  A  native  chief,  in 
1640,  allowed  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Madtaspatam. 
This  erection  was  named  Fort  St.  George,  and  it 
has  become  the  centre  of  our  capital  on  the  Goro* 
mandel  coast. 

Mr.  Boughton,  an  English  medical  gentleman, 
who  was  a  resident  of  Surat  in  16dl,  was  enabled, 
on  a  vbit  to  the  Court  at  Agra,  to  prescribe  for 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
who  acknowledged  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
successful phy0ioian,aiidhe,more  patriotio  than  many 
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oommercial  men,  took  payment  in  mercantile  advan- 
tages to  his  coantrj.  Mr.  Bonghton  travelled  from 
Agra  to  the  Court  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  and 
was  equally  successful  in  his  medical  prescriptions. 
Porgetful  of  himself,  but  mindful  of  his  country, 
he  accepted  payment  again  in  novel  privileges  to 
his  country's  trade.  In  1656  the  factory  on  the 
Hoogley  was  erected,  and  thus  the  capital  of  Ben- 
gal was  founded. 

Surat  was  the  first  centre  of  British  trade  on 
the  western  coast  of  Bombay,  but  the  merchants 
there  were  exposed  to  the  capricious  exactions  of 
the  Mogul  aud  his  courtiers,  and  were  always  de- 
sirous of  a  more  secure  position.  In  1652,  when 
Charles  II.  married  Catherine  of  Spain,  he  obtained 
tho  island  of  Bombay,  as  the  dowry  of  his  Queen, 
and  it  offered  the  means  of  accomplishing  their 
object.  The  business  of  Western  India  was  not 
however  transferred  to  the  new  possession  until 
1687,  when  the  Qovemmeut  vested  the  sovereignty 
of  the  isle  in  the  Company  of  Merchants. 

Tho  Company  at  home  were  pleased  with  the 
importance  thus  attained,  and  instructed  their 
agents  to  buy  territory  when  it  could  be  advanta- 
geously obtained.  The  scheme  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
empire  is  therefore  now  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  A  few  small  estates,  resembling 
plantations  in  size,  were  then  purchased,  around 
Bombay  and  Madras.  A  more  splendid  acquisition 
was  made  in  169  S,  when  Azim  Ooshaun,  the  son 
of  Aureugzebe,  sold  to  the  Company  the  Zemindar- 
ships  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  Calcutta,  Chata- 
nuttsf  and  Govindpore.  The  Company  immediately 
began  the  erection  of  Fort  William  at  Calcutta. 
It  was  completed  in  1707,  and  then  Calcutta  be- 
came the  capital  of  the,  Bengal  establishment,  as  it 
has  since  been  made  the  metropolis  of  Anglo- 
India. 

The  Anglo-Indian  empire  is  not,  therefore,  more 
than  one  century  and  a>half  old.  It  commenced 
two  thousand  miles  beyond  the  limit  of  Alexander's 
conquests.  It  now  includes  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Its  progress  in  popu- 
lation has  averaged  fully  one  hundred  millions  per 
century — one  million  annually.  It  alone  stands 
in  population  as  2^  to  1,  when  compared  with  the 
entire  Russian  empire.  And  the  population  are 
not  over-crowded,  for  one-half  of  their  country  is 
not  yet  cultivated.  The  shadow  of  British 
dominion  has  protected  them  from  the  scorching 
plagues  of  internal  war.  It  has  come  between 
them  and  many  cruel  habits  which  had  gathered 
all  the  strength  of  statute  law.  It  has  stopped 
human  sacrifices  and  funeral  pyres.  It  has  ar- 
rested the  practice  of  infanticide.  It  is  at  last 
sending  over  the  scorched  plains  the  life-giving 
water  from  the  Ganges,  which  rendered  the  river 
sacred  in  distant  times.  It  will  soon  thus  provide 
relief  from  the  terrors  of  famine  to  a  land  in  which 
the  rainy  season  is  life,  and  its  absence  death.  We 
may,  therefore,  presume  that  the  inhabitants  in- 
crease in  numbers  without  the  regular  stream  of 
annexation  which  seems,  like  destiny,  unavoidable.  I 


This  empire  is  at  present  immeasnitUy  stronger 
than  any  other  Asiatic  power.  Its  territory  is 
compact  and  populous — more  populous  than  any 
other  part  of  Asia,  with  the  probable  exeeption  of 
China.  It  is  defended  partly  from  the  north  hj 
the  highest  mountains  of  the  world.  Many  Euro- 
pean officers  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  beliere  that 
a  Russian  invasion  of  India  is  impracticable. 

They  reckon  much  upon  the  desert  barrier 
between  the  Caspian  and  Peshawur;  but  Alex- 
ander of  Greece  did  not  take  that  route,  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  existence  of  any  obstacle 
that  would  arrest  completely  the  march  of  armies 
across  Persia,  if  Turkey  were  incorporated  into 
Russia;  but  if  that  gigantic  annexation  vere 
effected  by  the  north,  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Indm, 
would  form  apart  of  the  Russian  empire,  streiching 
from  the  Pole  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  can,  aod 
do  peremptorily  fix  times  and  seasons  for  the  ful- 
filment of  all  or  any  prophesies.  Their  babit  is 
dangerous,  and  evinces  little  literary  or  scieniiile 
knowledge,  and  probably  leas  reverence  for  the  Bible. 
The  parties  who  have  fallen  into  the  error  explain 
what  is  not  always  intended  to  be  so  intelligible  as 
they  suppose,  until  the  eve  of  the  events  or  their 
absolute  occurrence.  They  look  upon  prophecy  as  an 
absolute  chart,  and  they  are  partially  correct.  It 
is  always  truth,  but  occasionally  written  in  cyphers. 
Have  they  procured  the  key  ? 

We  refer,  therefore,  only  to  probabilites.  "We 
do  not  allege  that  the  explanation  which  ve 
have  adopted  of  the  phrase  *'  Kings  of  the  East"  is 
correct.  It  has  been  advocated  by  a  number  of 
writers  in  recent  years  The  most  important 
work  on  the  subject  was  published  sOme  years  a^ 
in  London,  under  the  title  "  Kings  of  the  East."* 
Some  of  the  pamphlets  lately  published  in  America 
and  this  country,  in  connexion  with  the  present 
war,  are  obviously  founded,  in  part,  on  this  volume, 
which,  nevertheless,  has  not  been  much  read  at 
home. 

Events  subsequent  to  its  date  have  confirmed 
the  views  taken  by  its  author.  The  western  pro- 
vinces of  this  great  empire  have  been  oonsoUdated. 
The  Punjaub  is  a  gain,  and  not  a  loss,  to  the  re- 
venue— as  many  persons  expected  it  to  become. 
Scinde  promises  to  be  a  fertile  and  useful  proviiioe. 
The  population  already  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  British  rule.  The  peasantry  have  learned  from 
the  experience  of  a  few  years  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  acquire  property.  Pormerly,  they  laboared 
and,  too  frequently,  other  men  entered  into  their 
labours.  They  also  benefit  by  the  introdnction  of 
capital  and  science  on  lands  where  neither  vas 
employed,  formerly,  in  tho  arts  of  peace.  Even 
their  position  in  their  wars  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  snakes  of  the  sand  will  be  improved. 
Some  means  will  be  found  to  prevent  the  destrw* 
tion  of  several  hundred  lives  annually  ))y  the  wolves 
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of  the  Punjaub  and  the  serpents  of  Scinde. 
Against  the  former,  hostilities  must  soon  bring 
coDiplete  success.  The  latter  enemy,  as  at  the 
beginning,  so  in  the  world's  age,  is  the  more  subtle 
foe. 

The  political  crisis  which  commenced  in  1853 
will  draw  the  rulers  of  the  East  to  the  west.  The 
government  of  Britain,  although  hard  driven  for 
soldiers,  have  shown  no  anxiety  to  bring  the  mili- 
tary power  of  India  into  the  contest.  They  have 
withdrawn  two  regiments  of  horse  to  serve  in  the 
Crimea ;  but  they  have  brought  from  that  country 
no  other  European  soldiers ;  although  the  Company 
have  a  considerable  British  army  scattered  over 
the  presidencies. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  Government,  at  the 
close  of  1854,  pushed  through,  almost  by  violence, 
the  Act  for  the  enlistment  of  foreign  aiixiliaries. 
They  seemed  to  regard  it  as  indispensable  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  nation;  and  yet  it  was  a 
most  unfortunate  proceeding.  The  friends  of  the 
measure  said  that  a  long  period  was  required  to 
train  recruits ;  but  that  the  foreigners  who  would 
join  the  legion  would  have  the  advantage  of  previous 
training  in  the  militia  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  might  belong.  Twelvemonths  have  passed 
since  that  date,  yet  not  a  single  soldier  of  the 
foreign  Legion  has  fired  a  shot  at  the  enemy; 
while  numbers  of  our  young  men,  who  were  engaged 
at  that  time  in  their  ordinary  pursuits, — have 
borne  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol; 
and  many  are  buried  in  the  trenches  that  sur- 
rounded its  fortresses.  This  fact  abundantly 
testifies  to  the  ignorance  of  statesmen  on  military 
topics ;  for  the  Foreign  Legion  has  been  hitherto 
useless,  while  it  embroiled  us  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
United  States.  The  policy  was  unnecessary,  for 
the  north-western  provinces  of  India,  and  the 
border-lands  of  the  Affghaus,  could  have  supplied 
a  very  large  army  of  men,  competent  to  bear  even 
the  dimate  of  the  Crimea  in  winter.  If  the  Arabs 
and  the  Egyptians  in  the  Turkish  service  can 
sustain  the  climate  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine, 
even  the  ordinary  Sepoys  of  India  should  be  able 
"  to  weather"  the  cold  of  its  winters.  They  might 
be  better  supplied  with  warm  clothing,  food,  and 
fuel  than  the  Sultan's  subjects;  but  after  the 
crimes  of  the  last  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
for  the  experience  of  the  present  before  reckoning 
on  that  contingency.  We  associate  tropical  seasons 
with  our  ideas  of  India;  but  it  stretches  now,  for  that 
matter,  to  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  in  the 
Punjaub,  or  in  some  portions  of  the  Affaghan 
horder-land,  and  towards  Peshawur,  the  climate  is 
colder  than  on  any  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  even  in 
the  winter  season. 

The  Qovemment  make  no  effort  to  associate 
India  with  the  war  against  Russia.  It  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  aside  as  a  neutral  state.  Not 
even  have  soldiers  been  recruited  there  for  our 
service.  All  this  obvious  folly  corresponds  with 
those  steps,  unsought,  by  which  that  empire  has 
been  formed.    But  the  Anglo-Indian  officers  have 


been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary and  people.  The  career  of  that  body  of 
officers  in  this  war  began  well  at  the  defence  of 
Silistria,  and  it  has  been  admirably  continued  in 
the  defence  of  Kars.  Even  at  the  battle  of  the 
Ingour  we  find  English  officers  engaged  with  the 
soldiers  of  Omar  Pasha.  These  incidental  connex- 
ions with  the  people  of  the  Euphrates  are  of  less 
consequence  than  the  adoption  by  Great  Britain 
of  a  numerous  contingent  of  Turks  under  British 
officers,  and  in  British  pay. 

The  advisers  of  the  Sultan  were  not  all  favourable 
to  this  policy.  Some  of  them  observed  the  ten- 
dency of  the  system  to  attach  the  soldiers  to  their 
paymasters.  The  Turkish  soldiers  can  estimate 
the  distinction  between  cash  and  credit  in  the 
payment  of  wages.  The  plundering  habits  of  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  have  been  blamed  in  bitter  language 
by  well-paid  correspondents  of  our  press,  who 
forget  that  the  Bashi-Bazouk  wanted  clothes,  food, 
money — was  a  starving  zealot  to  a  cause  which 
could  not  support  him.  The  association  of  the 
people  of  Turkey  with  British  officers,  will  imper- 
ceptibly ruin  their  bigotry.  They  will  all  feel  that, 
as  their  soldiers  are  allowed  to  act  under  the  orders 
of  one  set  of  infidels,  a  variety  of  species  must 
exist  in  the  genus,  Yery  probably  their  teachers 
may  have  sufficient  ingenuity  to  give  that  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  to  curious  Moslems;  but 
under  any  view  of  the  subject  it  is  one  more 
preparation  of  the  way  of  the  "Kings  of  the 
East." 

Several  years  since  the  friends  of  rapid  commu- 
nication with  India  explored  the  Euphrates  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  nearer  route  than  that  through 
Egypt,  and  round  the  Arabian  peninsula,  by  the 
Red  Sea.  The  adventurers  were  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  Euphrates  is  navigable  for  steamers  farther 
up  that  river  than  they  require  to  proceed  on  the 
route  from  or  to  Britain.  An  accurate  map  will 
show  that  it  is  a  more  direct  route  to  India  than 
that  through  Egypt ;  but  especially  to  Eurrachee 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Indus ;  and  the  trade  with 
the  Punjaub  and  Scinde  must  annually  increase  in 
importance.  Maps  do  not,  however,  show  atmos- 
pherical currents ;  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
vessels  on  the  voyage  from  Bombay,  by  making  for 
the  coast  of  Arabia — although  the  route  is  more 
circuitous  than  the  direct  passi^  to  Aden — avoid 
the  force  of  the  monsoon,  and  save  time.  It 
follows  that  the  monsoon  would  not  be  so  for- 
midable on  the  voyage  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  And 
it  is  extremely  prolMd)le  that  the  Egyptian  route  to 
India  will  yet  be  superseded  by  the  Euphratean. 
A  change  of  this  character,  or  even  a  partial  charge 
would  form  another  and  decided  preparation  of  the 
way. 

The  present  war  may  not  endure  perhaps,  for  a 
long  period.  Peace  at  an  early  date  would  not 
astonish  any  party  in  this  country,  and  it  would 
please  many ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  peace  to  believe 
in,  or  to  trust.  The  pride  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment will  not  brook  the  check  sustained  in  the 
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complete  destrnction  of  preparations  that  hare 
cost  its  spare  blood  and  treasure  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  first  opportunity  will  be  greedily 
seized  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  The  Bosphorous 
forts  will  be  this  time  turned.  Constantinople  will 
be  approached  from  the  East.  The  Castle  of 
Gnmri  will  be  the  new  Sebastopol.  Its  arsenals 
may  be  imitated  at  the  foot  of  the  Armenian 
mountains,  where  its  docks  would  be  useless.  But 
the  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Bug,  and  Don  will  join  the 
Volga  in  pouriii::  men  and  stores  into  their  great 
land-locked  harbour.  The  canal  navigation  of 
Bussia  extends,  or  can  easily  be  extended,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Caspian.     This  war  has  taught  the 


Russians  Western  strengtb  and  Norihera  weakness. 
They  perceive  that  we  cannot  so  easily  intcrmpt 
their  operations  in  the  interior  of  Asia  as  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  central  seas.  They  will  slovlj 
accumulate  armies  and  stores.  They  will  a^ 
with  Persia — ever  willing  to  arrange  wilh  tbem. 
They  will  throw  their  utmost  strength  into  a 
struggle  with  the  Moslems  in  the  direction  of 
Ears,  which  stands  on  the  Euphrates,  or  on  one  of 
its  chief  tributaries,  and  overwhelm  Turkey  in  its 
least  defended  side.  Then,  if  not  before,  the 
"  Kings  of  the  East" — if  this  identification  be 
correct — will  be  oompelled  to  take  the  way  prepired 
for  them. 


A   GLANCE    AT    SICILY. 


Becent  events  seem  likely  to  attract  a  large  share 
of  popular  attention  to  the  beautiful  island  of 
Sicily,  once  the  garden  and  the  granary  of  Home, 
now  an  oppressed  and  neglected  appanage  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Since  1759,  the  sceptre  of 
Sicily  has  been  swayed  by  sovereigns  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who 
have  been  thus  graphically  described  by  a  celebrated 
author  : — *' As  the  Cassars  had  shown  us  to  what 
wickedness  the  moral  nature  of  princes  may  be 
perverted,  so,  in  this  family,  the  degradation  to 
which  their  intellectual  nature  can  be  reduced,  has 
been  not  less  conspicuously  evinced."  Had  Sou  they 
lived  to  the  present  time,  he  would  have  beheld  a 
prince  of  this  race,  whose  bad  parts  maintained  so 
politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  would  not  allow 
any  good  part  to  intermingle  with  them ;  and  whose 
character  was  as  infamous  for  moral  obliquity  as 
contemptible  for  intellectual  incapacity. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  recent  writer, 
Naples  has  experienced  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight 
revolutions.  Normans,  French,  Germans,  and 
Spaniards  have  all  held  her  in  subjection.  She  has 
endured  the  extremes  of  neglect  and  misgovernment. 
Her  native  nobility  have  been  insulted  and  passed 
over,  and  her  people  ground  down  to  the  dust,  by 
feudal  tyranny  and  excessive  taxation.  Thousands 
of  her  children,  too,  are  condemned  to  a  life  of 
celibacy,  and  eat  the  bread  of  idleness — drones  in 
the  great  hive  of  humanity.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  these  causes,  operating  in  combination  for 
years  and  centuries,  should  have  debased  and 
enfeebled  the  national  character,  until  what  Lord 
Nelson  wrote  of  Naples,  in  1798,  is  scarcely 
exaggerated  in  1855.  "It  is  a  country  of  fiddlers 
and  poets,  whores  and  scoundrels."  Such  is  the 
monarch,  such  the  people,  who  dominate  over  the 
beautiful  island  of  Sicily,  of  whose  inhabitants  they 
entertain  the  utmost  hatred  and  jealousy. 

Many  indeed,  are  the  faults  of  the  Sicilians. 
They  are  passionate,  indolent,  and  voluptuous ;  but 
they  are  brave,  and  lovers  of  freedom,  for  which 
they  have  often  contended  nobly;  and  though  at 


present  they  are  unarmed,  and  overawed  by  the 
presence  of  Neapolitian  troops,  they  fret  and  chafe 
under  the  yoke,  and  wait  but  encouragement  and 
opportunity  to  throw  it  from  their  shoulders.  Of 
this  the  sovereigns  of  Naples  are  perfectly  aware,  and 
have  in  consequence  adopted  the  most  stringent 
and  barbarous  measures  to  repress  any  outbreak. 
But  recently,  a  father  and  son  were  execnted, 
solely  for  the  crime  of  having  a  musket  in  their 
house.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  severity,  the 
Sicilians  may  yet  be  enabled  to  burst  their  fetters. 
We  appear  to  be,  at  this  moment,  upon  the  eve  of 
a  European  war,  and  in  the  course  of  events,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  SicDians  may  either 
be  entirely  free,  and  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government,  or  released  from  the  hated 
Neapolitan  yoke,  and  transferred  to  some  power 
under  whose  sway  they  may  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  paternal  government,  and  by  whom  the  magni- 
ficent natural  resources  of  their  island  may  be  foUj 
developed. 

Since  1815,  one  circumstance  has  operated  most 
unfavourably  for  the  Sicilians,  in  repressing  all 
their  efforts  for  freedom,  and  in  rivetting  npon 
their  necks  the  yoke  of  arbitary  power.  That  cir- 
cumstance has  been  the  preponderance  of  Austria 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Although 
Austria,  enraged  by  defeat,  and  stimulated  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  exerted  all  her  re- 
sources in  effecting  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  she 
had  no  hesitation,  when  that  object  was  effected, 
to  accept  a  share  of  those  very  French  conquests 
which  she  had  armed  to  restore.  At  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  she  received  Venice,  with  all  her  main- 
land provinces,  and  the  French  conquests  in  the 
Grevins,  in  addition  to  Mantua  and  the  Milanese 
which  she  had  formerly  held ;  thus  obtaining  for 
herself  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  political  influence 
over  the  Italian  peninsula  which  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons had  exercised  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  That  influence  has  unifonnlj 
been  exercbed  for  evil,  for  the  suppression  of  every 
attempt  at  freedom,  for  the  strengthening  and  cos- 
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tinnance  of  despotic  power.  We  shall  give  one 
striking  instance  of  this,  applicable  to  Naples  and 
Sicily.  In  1820,  the  Spanish  constitution,  a  very 
free  system,  was  demanded  from  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  was  solemly  sworn  to  by  him  and  the 
Crown  Prince.  This,  howerer,  displeased  Austria, 
for  it  tended  towards  freedom.  A  congress  was 
therefore  held  at  Laybacli,  at  which  Ferdinand  was 
present,  and  from  which  he  issued  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  very  constitution  to  which  he  had  but 
recently  sworn.  The  constitutional  government 
refused  to  submit,  and,  in  1821,  an  Austrian  army 
entered  Naples,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
kingdom,  and  restored  the  ancient  despotism. 
Thus,  the  Sicilians,  in  all  their  struggles  for  free- 
dom, have  had  to  contend,  not  merely  with  Naples, 
but  against  the  political  influence  and  brute  force 
of  the  empire  of  Austria — a  most  hopeless  and 
unequal  contest. 

The  fair  island  of  Sicily  has  had  many  masters 
— Greeks,  Carthagenians,  Romans,  Saracens,  Nor- 
mans, French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  have  all 
held  her  in  thrall ;  but  under  none  of  these  has 
she  been  so  neglected  and  misgoverned  as  under 
her  present  masters,  the  Spanish  Bourbons  Not 
only  are  her  people  disarmed,  oppressed,  and  hea- 
vily taxed,  but  there  exist  almost  no  roads  through 
the  island;  agriculture  is  neglected,  or  pursued 
upon  an  erroneous  and  exhaustive  system ;  the 
mines  are  unworked;  and  foreign  energy  and 
capital,  which  might  remedy  these  evils,  are 
rigorously  and  sedulously  excluded.  Syracuse, 
which  was  once  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tained 1,200,000  inhabitants,  has  now  dwindled  into 
a  town  having  but  1-4,000,  and  the  whole  popula- 
latiou  of  the  isle,  in  spite  of  its  extent,  its  glorious 
climate,  and  fertile  soil,  is  but  1,650,000. 

But  besides  the  tyranny  and  neglect  of  Naples, 
there  are  many  internal  causes  which  militate 
against  the  well-being  of  the  Sicilians,  and  impair 
their  natural  strength.  The  habits  and  social  con- 
stitution of  the  people  would,  indeed,  almost  re- 
quire to  be  reorganised  to  enable  them  to  do 
justice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  fair  island  on 
which  Providence  has  placed  them.  The  principal 
internal  causes  to  which  we  have  thus  alluded  as 
inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  Sicily,  are  two  in  num- 
ber— first,  the  swarm  of  idle  and  profligate  monks ; 
and,  secondly,  the  very  great  number  of  titled 
persons  too  proud  and  indolent  to  work.  There 
are  about  70,000  ecclesiastical  persons,  17,000  of 
whom  are  females.  Many  of  the  secular  clergy 
are  diligent  and  useful ;  but  the  monks,  or  regular 
clergy,  40,000  in  number,  are  among  the  most 
idle  and  profligate  of  the  community.  The  mere 
statement  of  these  facts  is  suflBcient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  perceive,  at  a  glance,  the  great  loss  of 
material  prosperity  which  the  placing  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  non-productive 
class  must  inevitably  entail  upon  the  state,  as  well 
as  the  danger  to  decency  and  morality  which  must 
arise  from  condemning  so  many  of  both  sexes  to  a 
life  of  celibacy.     In  Sicily  everybody  is  titled ; 


there  are  127  princes,  78  dukes,  140  marquises 
aad  of  counts  barons  and  chevaliers  a  number  too 
great  for  any  herald's  college  to  enumerate — all, 
like  the  monks,  great  consumers  and  non- producers. 
Improvement  is,  and  has  long  been,  at  a  stand 
still.  Agriculture  has  not  advanced  a  step  for 
centuries ;  there  are  few  inns,  and  those  of  the 
worst  sort,  and  fewer  carriage  roads — the  trans- 
port from  village  to  village  being  accomplished  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  donkies.  Even  in  the 
capital,  the  nobly  placed  Palermo,  but  little  has 
been  done ;  and  its  streets,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, are  still  unlit  by  gas.  The  population,  too, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  miserable ;  over- 
awed and  oppressed  by  a  strong  military  force,  and 
impoverished  by  the  exactions,  forced  from  them 
for  the  support  of  their  tyrants. 

The  administration  of  justice  at  Palermo  is  as 
great  a  mockery  as  at  Naples ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  disgusting  to  a  stranger  than  a  visit  to  the 
vicaria,  or  hall  of  justice,  and  to  the  prisons  in 
which  offenders  are  confined.  These  last  are 
dismal  and  filthy  dens,  swarming  with  vermin  and 
unfit  for  the  reception  of  the  worst  of  our  species ; 
but  as  the  government  here  calculate  that  the 
faster  prisoners  die  off  the  more  trouble  is  saved  to 
justice,  they  are  considered  to  answer  their  purpose 
remarkably  well. 

In  Sicily,  the  date-palm,  the  cactus,  the  Tine, 
aloe,  pomgranate,  chestnut,  tamarind,  and  almost 
every  fruit  and  vegetable  known  in  Europe  flourish 
luxuriantly,  and  even  sugar-cane  is  susceptible  of 
extensive  cultivation — but  roads,  and  the  energy  to " 
make  them,  are  alike  wanting,  and  so  will  remain 
while  an  obstinate  and  bigotted  government  jea- 
lously excludes  all  foreign  interference.  These 
deficiencies  will,  therefore,  never  be  remedied  under 
the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  ;  it  is  not  their 
interest ;  as  long  as  they  can  hood-wink  the  peo- 
ple, and  keep  them  unarmed  and  apart,  from  the 
difficulties  of  communication,  they  are  safe — no 
longer.  Ignorance  alone  would  be  blind  to  the 
faults  and  follies  of  their  government ;  weakness 
alone  would  submit  to  their  sway ;  a  strong  and 
enlightened  nation  would  not  tolerate  it  for  an 
hour. 

The  following  remarks  by  a  recent  intelligent 
traveller  in  Sicily,  Captain  Chamier,  tend  to  show 
both  how  much  is  and  has  been  neglected  by  the 
Neapolitan  government,  and  how  much  might 
easily  be  effected  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances and  a  milder  rule : — 

"  Nature  has  been  prolific  of  her  boantics  in  Sicily :  for, 
independent  of  the  fertility  of  thia  island  of  Ceres,  there  are 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper ;  here  also  are 
bulphar,  alani,  nitre,  vitriol,  qaicksiWer,  saltpetre,  and  fossil 
salts.  What  would  not  a  few  millions  of  English  capital  and 
English  energy  extract  from  this  soil !  What  untold  treasoret 
sleep  undisturbed  in  this  island  I  But  the  Neapolitau  goveni- 
ment,  would,  in  its  wiodom,  rather  allow  the  treasures  to  sleep 
for  ever,  than  by  admitting  English  companies,  run  the  chance 
and  the  danger  of  another  anlphnr  question.  Even  the 
yellow  and  transparent  amber,  which  is  picked  np  at  the  moath 
of  the  Giaretta,  and  all  the  neighboarhood  of  Etna,  ia  the 
result  of  individual  employment,  and  seems  to  belong  to  any- 
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body  who  will  take  the  tronhlo  of  hendio^  his  back  and 
eloDgatiog  his  amis. 

That  which  has  Men  into  English  hands,  such  as  the 
Hanab  wine  trade,  has  amplj  repaid  the  energy  and  entei^ 
prise  of  the  possessor.  Two  thousand  and  fifty  tons  are  alone 
exported  to  Boston ;  and  it  is  marrelloos  the  increase  and 
improTement  which  hate  followed  Mr.  Ingham's  science  and 
aetirity.  With  this  exception,  eierything  seems  to  langnish 
and  linger  in  Sicily/' 


Let  us  hope,  however,  that  a  better  day  nay 
soon  dawn  for  the  Sicilians,  when,  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  exalting  in  the  coosd- 
onsness  of  liberty  and  strength,  they  will  eiett 
eyeiy  energy  to  overcome  that  ignorance,  toea- 
courage  energy  and  enterprise,  and  to  develope  the 
dormant  resources  of  the  richest  and  furest  islud 
of  the  Mediterranean. 


THE  TWO  COMMANDERS— THE  PEOPLE'S  AND  THE  PREMIER'S. 


Tsi  Executive  authority  in  this  country  isconsidered 
a  sacred,  and  therefore  it  is  a  rather  rotten,  thing. 
The  legislative  power  provides  the  land  with  go^ 
intentions ;  but  the  Executive  very  often  commits 
them  to  the  proverbial  warehouse  for  such  articles, 
or  sends  them  somewhere  else  out  of  sight.  Still, 
the  reverence  of  this  grumbling  people  for  the 
Executive  is  past  all  endurance,  except  their  own ; 
and  they  endure  anything,  at  times,  when  the  fit 
is  on  them. 

Mr.  Roebuck  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  committee 
of  inquiry  last  winter  into  the  military  management 
of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet.  It  was  found  to  be 
miserably  bad.  The  happiness,  honour,  and  safety 
of  this  land  —  for  which  we  believe  that  these 
Ministers  really  cared— were  nearly  brought  to 
ruin  by  their  incompetency.  Some  thousands  of 
lives  were  sacrificed,  because  they  were  unable 
to  perform  the  business  that  they  had  undertaken 
voluntarily — ^for  no  absolute  necessity  existed  for 
their  efforts  to  occupy  places  in  the  public  service. 
They  were  not  distressed  operatives  of  any  descrip- 
tion, compelled  to  take  the  first  engagement 
offered  to  them.  After  the  censure  passed  upon 
their  conduct  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Ministry  resigned.  But  they  immediately  returned 
to  office.  A  few  days  were  passed  in  the  intrigues 
usual  on  similar  occasions.  Their  chief,  who  was 
a  comparatively  innocent  man,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  the  least  culpable  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  withdrew  from  public  life  for  a  time, 
and  the  others  formed  a  cabinet,  with  the  addition 
of  Lord  Panmure.  This  addition  was,  we  admit, 
one  of  the  most  important  that  could  have  been 
made  from  the  circle  of  Ministerial  possibilities ; 
but  our  compkint  is,  that  this  circle  contracts  more 
than  it  enlarges,  and,  as  a  whole,  gets  smaller  by 
use — ^notwithstanding  the  virtues  of  the  Reform 
bill.  The  renovated  Cabinet  came  to  a  rapid  dis- 
solution ;  and  we  again  admit,  that,  in  its  recon- 
struction, the  present  Premier  was  delivered  from 
the  most  dangerous  members  of  his  administration. 
Still,  a  very  large  minority  of  the  Cabinet  oppose 
the  war — if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  club 
reports  and  Exchange  rumours.  The  death  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Molesworth  endangered  the  ex- 
istence of  the  majority  in  that  capacity ;  and  the 
time  passed  in  searching  for  a  successor  abmdantly 
testifies  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 


The  Cabinet  is,  we  presume,  peculiarly  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commander-in-Chief. 
Lord  Raglan  received  that  distinction  as  a  matter 
of  right.  He  was  the  best  man  availaUe  at  the 
time.  If  Sir  George  Cathcart's  arrival  before  the 
departure  of  the  expedition  had  been  certain,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  selected.  Ha 
experience  of  war  was,  perhaps,  greater  even  tkn 
Lord  Raglan's.  It  is  the  fault  of  oar  militanr 
system  that  the  late  General  Strangways,  whose 
career  commenced  with  Cathcart's,  and  for  a  bog 
period  ran  parallel  to  that  chieftain's,  was  only  a 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  the  oonuneacement 
of  the  war. 

Lord  Raglan  was  vehemently  assailed  by  some 
of  the  public  journals;  and  at  his  death  thej 
endeavoured  to  atone,  in  some  measure,  for  a 
violence  that  was  both  unjust  and  impolitic.  We 
believe  that  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  the 
Government  for  his  Lordships  appointment;  and 
that  Ids  services,  which  only  closed  with  life,  kfl 
no  stain  upon  their  sagacity  in  making  that  selec- 
tion.  The  war  will  be  terminated  before  we  cm 
adequately  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  his  situ- 
tion :  but  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  if  theDde 
of  Wellington  had  been  removed  from  the  command 
of  the  Peninsular  army  at  the  close  of  the  tint 
campaign,  he  would  have  come  out  of  that  var 
with  a  bad  character.  Yet  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand in  reality,  and  was  not  hampered  by  an 
equal  authority  in  his  camp. 

General  Simpson,  who  succeeded  to  the  com* 
mand,  has  been  still  more  scurrily  treated  by  his 
countrymen — ^not  by  all,  but  by  many,  or  by  some 
who  influence  many.  According  to  the  statements 
in  the  daily  journals  for  September,  he,  who  vas 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  should  have  led  the 
stormers;  while  the  general,  to  whose  good  care 
they  were  committed,  remained  quietly  in  a  trench, 
without  any  blame ;  although  he  could  not  even  be 
found  when  wanted.  There's  virtue  in  good 
dinners  and  wine,  or  good  fortune. 

General  Simpson  was  in  bad  health,  or  con- 
sidered his  position  uncomfortable.  He  leqaested 
permission  to  resign,  and  insisted  upon  the  i^ipomt- 
ment  of  a  successor,  when  the  Ministry,  it  has 
been  said,  declined  to  receive  his  resignation.  He 
has  now  returned  to  London. 

The  country  felt  no  difficult  in  namiog  his 
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successor ;  and  yet  the  public  opinion  on  the  case 
was  in  error.  The  army  never  even  supposed  the 
selection  of  Sir  William  Codrington  possible ;  and 
the  name  was  never  mentioned  in  the  discussions 
at  the  camp.  But  he  was  appointed;  and  we 
should  be  much  pleased  to  know  for  what  reason, 
and  on  what  responsibility  ? 

The  selection  of  General  Anson — the  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne  and  of  Viscount 
Palmerston,  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Indian 
Army,  was  a  bad,  although,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, not  a  very  dangerous  job ;  but  one  thing 
of  that  kind  should  have  been  sufficient  for  one 
year. 

We  have  no  dislike  to  Sir  William  Codrington. 
Our  only  charge  in  the  matter — except  that  trifle 
at  the  Redan — is,  that  nobody  dislikes,  because 
nobody  knows  him,  in  a  military  capacity.  Arthur 
Puddleton,  janior,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the  Muds  Rifle 
Regiment  of  Militia,  may  be  a  famous  general — in 
the  shell.  Arthur  may  suppose  so ;  but  he  does 
not  know — we  do  not  know — nobody  knows.  He 
is  a  good  shot — plays  a  cheerful  rubber  of  whist 
well— can  beat  or  be  beaten  at  chess,  as  may  be 
convenient  —  has  a  fashionable  connexion — been 
frequently  at  court — and,  also,  he  speaks  French 
and  Italian  "glibly.*'  Sir  Arthur  Puddleton, 
Baron  Puddleton,  the  Marquis  of  Puddleton,  Duke 
of  Puddleton,  may  be  at  the  commencement  of  a 
splendid  career  in  the  Muds  Militia.  The  victor 
of  a  hundred  fields  may  be  nearly  at  his  first  victory. 
None  can  tell ;  but  our  Arthur  and  that  William 
were  at  par  two  years  ago,  except  that  Arthur  is 
only  in  the  Muds  and  William  was  in  the  Guards 
— no  great  difference,  for  practical  purposes,  until 
the  Guards  went  to  fight,  and  that  they  can  do 
vigorously. 

Sir  William  Codrington  never  was  engaged  in 
the  march  or  movements  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
until  1854.  He  went  to  the  East,  served  at  Varna, 
and,  desirous  of  attaining  practice  in  his  profession, 
he  volunteered  for  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  Alma 
his  first  battle  was  fought.  He  proceeded  to  the 
camp  before  Sebastopol,  and  was  probably  a  distant 
witness  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava.  He  obtained  a 
brigade  in  the  Light  Division,  aud  was  the  first 
general  officer  engaged  at  Inkermann.  In  that 
battle,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  duty  was  done 
zealously;  although  his  services  did  not  attract 
particular  attention.  During  the  winter,  he  was 
assiduous  and  careful  in  providing  all  that,  in  his 
circumstances,  could  be  obtained  for  the  men  under 
his  command.  He  continued  with  the  Light 
Division,  and  probably  shared  in  full  measure  their 
trench-fighting  and  working  during  the  winter 
before  Sebastopol.  But  we  need  scarcely  remark 
that  this  experience  would  not  qualify  an  officer  to 
lead  an  army.  If  nothing  better  could  be  pH)cured, 
we  must  be  contented  with  the  best  of  a  bad  lot ; 
but  it  i&  extreme  folly  to  ignore  and  insult  experience 
when  it  can  be  obtained. 

Sir  William  Codrington  commanded  the  Light 
IHvisioo  on  the  last  assault  of  the  Great  Redan,  on 


the  8th  September.  We  say  nothing  farther  re- 
garding the  general  result  of  that  affair  than  our 
belief  that  it  assisted  materially  in  securing  the 
downfall  of  Sebastopol ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
partially  successful,  the  Preuch  could  not  have  held 
the  Malakoff.  A  similar  assault  was  made  upon 
the  18th  June.  It  was  led  by  Sir  John  Campbell* 
a  general  officer  of  greater  experience  in  war  than 
Sir  William  Codrington.  He,  also,  was  unsuccessful, 
but  his  honour  was  fully  vindicated ;  for,  first  on 
the  field,  and  nearest  the  foe,  his  men  found  his 
battered  remains  when  the  fight  was  done.  Sir  W. 
Codrington  was  employed  in  a  oorresponding  man« 
ner,  on  the  8th  of  September.  He  commanded  ; 
but  he  did  not  lead.  He  did  not  animate  his 
division  by  his  example.  He  was  not  forward* 
like  General  Bosquet,  aud  other  French  officers  of 
rank,  to  direct  and  guide  when  the  Redan  was 
stormed.  He  could  not  be  found  when  he  was 
needed,  and  he  was  not  seen  in  the  way,  to  forward 
supports,  when  they  were  required.  Colonel 
Wyndham's  chase  after  his  general  looked  too  like 
a  flight  to  please  that  gallant  officer;  and  yet, 
among  a  multitude  of  brave  deeds,  it  shone  con- 
spicuous !  It  is  one  of  those  few  instances  in 
which  a  British  officer  has  earned  distinction  by 
running  from  the  foe  in  search  of  his  generaL 

The  friends  of  Sir  William  Codrington  have 
asserted  that  an  explanation  of  this  affair  has 
been  given.  Probably  so;  but  as  it  has  never 
been  published,  it  is  useless.  We  have  indeed  seen 
explanations  in  journals.  It  has  been  said  ihat  he 
had  no  supports  to  advance ;  but  that  is  untrue, 
for  after  Colonel  Wyndham  reached  him,  he  had 
the  Royals  at  hand ;  and  told  Colonel  Wyndham 
that  he  might  take  them.  If  they  had  been  sent 
twenty  or  fifteen  minutes  sooner  the  Redan  would 
have  been  held,  and  we  must  ascribe  to  Sir  William 
Codrington's  error  the  loss  of  the  Redan  at  that 
time.  This  disappointment  may  have  been  advan- 
tageous. The  final  capture  of  the  place  might 
have  caused,  in  the  explosion  planned  by  the  Rus- 
sians, a  greater  loss  of  life  than  that  which  occurred ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  enabled  the 
Allies  to  break  the  bridge  and  check  the  Russian 
retreat.  These  speculations  have  little  to  do  with 
the  subject.  Sir  William  Codrington,  we  presume, 
had  orders  to  use  all  his  strength  for  the  capture 
of  the  fort ;  but  he  did  not,  as  the  Royals  were  at 
his  hand,  and  were  not  employed.  The  affair,  we 
fear,  tended  to  shorten  General  Markham's  life; 
and  the  next  thing  we  hear  of  General  Codrington 
is  his  appointment  to  the  supreme  command. 

This  is  the  Premier's  Commander. 

The  Scotch  Division  was  ordered  to  take  the 
Redan  next  morning.  They  remained  in  the 
trenches  during  the  night  without  their  bonnets  or 
caps,  ready  for  the  spring  with  the  first  dawning  of 
day.  Their  general,  an  older  though  a  stronger 
man  than  Codrington,  was  with  them  during  the 
entire  night.  Nobody  fears  that  Sir  Colin  Camp 
bell  would  not  have  been  among  his  division  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  struggle.     Colonel  Sterling 
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would  hare  acquired  no  distinotion  by  a  race  back 
to  bis  general  during  the  figbt.  Sir  Colin  and  bis 
division  might  not  have  been  victorious  over  the 
B.edan;  but  the  men  and  officers  who  returned 
would  have  been  blameless  in  all  eyes. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  would  have  been  the  people's 
Commander. 

His  life  has  been  passed  in  active  service.  He 
is  now  in  his  64th  year,  but  in  activity,  health,  and 
strength  equal  to  any  man  in  the  army ;  and,  while 
health  remains,  age  is  a  recommendation  for  supreme 
command.  He  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life ;  but  obtained  a  commission  in  the  6th 
Infantry  in  1808.  Yimiera  was  his  first  battle. 
He  was  with  Sir  John  Moore  in  his  advance  into 
Spain,  and  retreat  upon  Corunna.  He  was  distin- 
guished in  that  battle,  where  his  great  chief  fell. 
He  endured  all  that  was  to  be  suffered,  except 
death,  in  the  Walcheren  expedition.  He  fought  in 
the  great  battles  in  Portngal  under  Wellington,  and 
probably  remembered,  while  defending  Balaklava 
during  the  last  winter,  the  time  that  he  passed 
behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras.  He  twice 
Toiunteered  to  lead  forlorn  hopes  against  San 
Sebastian — was  wounded  in  both  engagements,  and 
severely  in  the  last,  when  the  fortress  was  taken. 
He  fought  at  Yittoria,  and  was  again  hit  seriously 
at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa.  After  the  Penin- 
sular war,  he  served  in  America,  during  1814 ;  and, 
subsequently,  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the 
insurrection  of  1823,  in  Demerara.  He  commanded 
the  9Sth  regiment  in  the  Chinese  war ;  and  with 
them  captured  Chin  Kiang  Poo. 

He  was  next  fighting  in  India,  in  1848,  and 
commanded  a  division  at  Chillian wallah,  which,  as 
near  as  possible,  was  a  defeat,  and  only  was  made  a 
victory  at  a  loss  greater  than  we  sustained  at  the 
B^dan,  on  the  8  th  of  September.  The  battle  was 
saved,  we  have  learned,  by  the  tact  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  And  his  activity  and  energy  rendered 
Gbojerat,  which  was  fought  next  month,  a  complete 
and  decisive  victory,  as  he  followed  the  Sikhs  for 
fifteen  miles,  and  seized  158  pieces  of  artillery — 
not  as  chief,  but  as  commander  of  a  division.  He 
was  engaged  to  a  very  recent  date  in  combats  with 
the  hill-tribes.  He  commanded  at  Feshawur,  and 
fought  and  won  Pung  Poo,  with  1,500  cavalry  and 
artillery,  against  a  force  of  8,000  men.  He  put 
down  another  insurrection  of  hill-tribes  in  1852,  and 
won  Iskakote  with  3,000  against  8,000  men. 

He  was  a  favourite  with  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Napier, — and  he  resigned  his  lucrative  command 
at  Peshawur  because  he  would  not  act  under  Lord 
Dalhousie's  young  gentlemen — the  political  agents. 
He  resembles  Napier  too  much  in  decision  and 
honesty  to  be  a  Horse-Guards'  man  ;  but  if  any 
officer  had  done  equal  services  to  France  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  has  rendered  to  Britain,  he  would 
have  been  long  ere  now  a  Marshal  of  the  E;n  )']e. 
Yet  Sir  Colin  Campbell  only  had  the  rank  of 
Major-General  when  he  was  appomted  to  command 
the  Highland  Brigade  in  1854. 

The  battle  of  Alma  is  fresh  in  the  remembrance 


of  the  public ;  yet  a  very  erroneous  opinion  exists 
in  society,  if  the  crisis  in  that  fight  was  not  crowned 
by  the  skilful  leading  of  the  Highland  Brigade. 
Balaklava  followed,  and  all  that  was  well  done  was 
effected  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  bis  single 
regiment,  the  93rd,  and  the  heavy  cavalry.  Tbe 
race  of  death  was  a  splendid  charge ;  but  the  enem; 
were  awed  and  cowed  by  the  bullets  of  the  93rd, 
and  the  sabres  of  Scarlett's  heavy  dragoons. 

All  thoughtful  men  in  this  country  trembled 
through  last  winter  for  the  safety  of  Balaklava— 
where,  according  to  the  most  powerful  jounal  of 
the  day,  the  Highland  Brigade  was  laid  up  in 
lavender.  That  process  consists  in  the  Crimea  in 
warding  off  and  watching  an  enemy  of  ten  times 
your  numbers  —  sleeping  under  a  wet  tent  on 
wet  ground  on  alternate  nights,  and  watching 
through  the  other  nights  in  still  wetter  trenches ; 
but  acting  as  a  beast  of  burden  during  the  daj, 
over  six  to  seven  miles  of  mud  three  feet  deep  in 
some  places — in  some  six.  The  task  was  com- 
pleted. The  army  was  preserved.  Liprandi  was 
baffled ;  for  through  their  compact  ranks,  by  da?  or 
night,  in  calm  or  storm,  his  spies  could  ncTei 
apprise  him  of  an  open  chink.  Summer  came  and 
went.  Sebastopol  at  last  fell.  But  the  armia 
were  to  pass  the  winter  in  huts  and  tents  upon  the 
spot  where  they  had  fought  long ;  but  while  at  the 
close  of  autumn  the  other  divisions  were  still  home- 
less, the  commander  of  the  Scotch  division  had 
provided  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  his  men. 

We  have  told  all  nearly  that  we  know  regarding 
these  two  officers,  except  that  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington  is  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Godrington,  who 
fought  at  Navarino — that  untoward  event,  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  looking  farther  than  manj 
statesmen  into  the  future,  designated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Sir  William  has  been 
long  in  the  Coldstream  Guards.  He  has  lired 
much  i%  London.  He  is  acquainted  with  leading 
public  men  of  different  parties ;  also  he  can  speak 
fluently  and  well  several  different  languages.  Bis 
command  may  not  turn  out  disastrous,  and  it  maj 
prove  to  be  a  succession  of  Redans,  with  good 
reasons  now  for  his  seat  in  the  trenches.  Tbe 
Cabinet  have  assumed  a  responsibility  which  thej 
should  have  avoided.  But  the  people  pay  the 
money  and  provide  the  blood  which  may  be  wasted 
by  blunders  or  a  "  masterly  inactivity ;"  because 
more  soldiers  die  from  disease  than  from  fighting. 
They  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the 
Executive,  and  it  proceeds  upon  influence.  By  a 
very  pretty  fiction  the  sovereign  is  deemed  Coo- 
mander-in- Chief  of  the  forces.  By  an  equalir 
reasonable  adjustment,  the*  monarch  might  be  con- 
sidered a  permanent  Lord  Chancellor.  Behind 
these  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  a  vast  number  of 
abuses  lurk  and  linger.  W%  have  no  desire  to  see 
the  real  power  of  the  Crown  abridged ;  but  tbese 
pretences  are  not  power.  Once  they  had  form  and 
substance :  now  they  have  none.  Henry  VIL  was 
his  own  Commander-in-Chief  ;  so,  without  doubt, 
was  Robert  Bruce;  William  III.  and  the  first  and 
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second  Georges  were  military  men ;  but  matters 
are  now  changed,  and  neither  the  grandfather  nor 
the  ancles  of  her  Majesty  while  thej  reigned  went 
forth  to  battle. 

Power  mnst  be  Tested  in  some  quarter,  and  in 
this  empire  it  is  vested  in  the  Sovereign ;  but  the 
term  means  really  the  Cabinet,  who  say  that  we 
mast  not  interfere  with  the  prerogative — when  they 
only  mean  that  we  should  not  trouble  the  stream 
of  their  patronage.  By  this  iieoeption  they  hedge 
around  the  Executive  all  that  loyalty  which  is 
cheerfully  conceded  to  the  Sovereign;  and  thus 
the  people  have  gradually  become  careless  of  the 
disposal  of  high  ofl&ces  under  the  Crown,  as  a 
matter  not  included  in  their  business. 

£ut  it  may  be  included  in  their  sufferings.  In 
this  instance,  it  may  preface  defeat  and  dishonour ; 
for  although  the  commander  of  the  Crimean  army 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  military  genius — a  Marl- 
borough, a  Napoleon,  or  a  Wellington — yet  is  his 
appointment  a  leap  in  the  dark,  with  ten  chances 
to  one  that  it  ends  in  the  ditch. 

The  press  discuss  with  some  vehemence  the 
question,  whether  Sir  Colin  Campbell  returned 
to  London  on  "urgent  private  business,"  or  in 


displeasure  at  this  proceeding.  We  would  not  be 
surprised  that  the  latter  explanation  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  case ;  but  the  people  have  a  right 
to  be  displeased,  for  the  matter  involves  both 
"  urgent  private"  and  urgent  public  business,  and 
they  shoiUd  make  their  views  intelligible  to  their 
rulers. 

Administrative  Eeform  Associations  have  been 
formed  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other  towns  to 
secure  the  right  men  for  the  right  places.  This 
place,  which  we  have  referred  to,  is  just  now  the 
most  important  to  the  country.  The  officer  ap- 
pointed to  it  may  be  the  most  convenient  man,  but 
he  is  not  the  best  man.  He  had  no  claim  to  the 
position ;  for,  as  a  general,  he  had  done  nothing — 
nothing  whatever.  He  was  certainly  not  equal  in 
experience  to  either  General  Barnard  or  Lord 
Eokeby.  He  had  not  evinced  the  bravery  of 
General  Eyre,  or  the  devotion  to  duty  of  General 
Wyndham.  Between  him  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
there  can  be  no  comparison  instituted.  The  ap- 
pointment is  a  mystery.  Are  the  Administrative 
Reformers  prepared  to  elucidate  and  to  examine 
the  mystery  P  If  not — if  they  neglect  or  pass  it 
over — they  have  no  life  in  them. 
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You  have  "  never  once"  stood — far  up  on  high 
O'er  the  angry  waves — 'neath  a  clouded  sky ; 
When  the  sober  grey  of  the  evening  light 
Was  fading  away  into  dreary  night. 
And  the  wind's  wild  scream,  as  it  whirled  by, 
Seemed  shriller  to  you  than  the  wild  gull's  cry, 
Sweeping  away  to  their  rock-girt  home 
Through  tempest,  and  mist,  and  the  ocean's  foam. 

You  have  never  stood — so  richer  art  thou ! — 
By  a  scene  to  see  that  will  blanch  the  brow. 
And  quicken  the  heart  with  a  thousand  fears ; 
Por  the  rock  which  has  met,  for  countless  years, 
The  green  water's  wrath  and  the  tempest's  shock, 
May  tumble  away  at  the  very  next  stroke. 
For  aye  the  last  bushel  o'erflows  the  sack. 
And  aye  the  last  straw  breaks  the  camel's  back— > 
And  down  you  would  go  to  the  crabs  and  shrimps. 
And  all  the  other  molluscnlar  imps, 
Who  rather  enjoy  the  very  loud  din 
Of  wind  and  water  as  excellent  fun ; 
Giving  ocean's  children  a  fair  respite 
From  the  hooks  and  nets  of  your  pleasant  night. 
But  as  for  you — ^though  no  glutinous  sinner — 
You  rather  would  meet  them  just  at  dinner. 
Than  down  among  seaweed  twenty  feet  deep. 
Where  the  turbots  watch  while  the  mermaids  sleep. 

So  you  make  off  from  this  very  wild  scene, 
With  much  to  be  heard  and  nought  to  be  seen. 
For  the  clouds  are  dark  and  the  mist  is  grey. 
No  colour  at  all  has  the  drenching  spray, 


And  the  wind  is  harsh — and  the  wind  is  high. 

With  nothing  to  do  for  the  weary  eje 

But  to  wait  and  watch  for  the  rock-light's  glare. 

That  telegraphs  ever — beware — beware  I 

For  aye  on  the  water  has  danger  been. 

From  much  to  be  heard  and  nought  to  be  seen. 

Now  its  quite  the  same  with  the  things  of  "  state  " 
So  wrapt  and  hid  in  the  mists  of  fate ; 
Though  well-nigh  deafened  with  ceaseless  patter. 
And  scolding  screams,  and  a  souless  clatter — 
You  never  can  make  out  what's  all  the  matter. 

You've  been  to  Paris — of  course  you  have  been — 
To  see  the  gems  that  were  there  to  be  seen 
From  China's  rivers,  from  Japan's  island. 
Ice  from  the  Pole,  and  flax  from  New  Zealand— 
Silk  from  Calcutta,  and  rice  from  Bombay ; 
Prints  from  the  Mersey,  and  tweeds  from  the  Tay ; 
With  loads  upon  loads  of  American  notions — 
Reaping  machines,  and  new  febrile  lotions ; 
Pictures  struck  by  the  sun  in  his  blazes, 
Canadian  butter  and  Vermont  cheeses ; 
Spitalfields  satins,  and  Paisley  tartans ; 
Skins  from  a  thousand  Kamschatka  martens ; 
Webs  of  the  whitest  Dunfermline  napery ; 
Shreds  from  the  webs  of  Prussian  drapery  ; 
Samples  of  small  Viennese  red  tapery. 
That  tripped  the  feet  of  our  Lord  John  Kussell, 
And  roused  the  Commons  in  terrific  bustle, 
When  they  found  out  their  plenipotentiary — 
Earning  six  months  in  the  penitentiaqr*— 
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Set  up  six  Keats  bebind  the  Treasury 
Benches,  to  be  a  political  pillory. 

You  heard  the  words  of  that  crowned  magician. 

Whom  Victor  Hugo  has  styled  Domitian, 

Junior ;  and  nephew  to  old  Nero, 

Who  sunk  the  republic  under  zero — 

Whom  Lcdru  Rollin  considers  a  creature 

Without  one  single  humanity  feature 

To  soften  the  cast-metal  countenance 

That  stole  the  voters  of  la  belle  France  ; 

He  said,  while  closing  his  Exhibition, 

In  advance  of  winter's  inanition, 

For  winter  or  summer  war  could  not  cease 

Till  Europe  won  a  respectable  peace ; 

He  begged  the  two  or  three  doubting  nations 

To  occupy  more  becoming  stations 

Than  the  level  low  of  cold  neutrality. 

Where  right  and  wrong  have  the  same  equality 

Of  "sorrow-care-for-my-ncighbour''  dealing. 

The  "  heartlet"  against  the  conscience  steeling. 

Cutting  out  all  sentimental  feeling 

Kegarding  the  rights  of  nationalities. 

Or  Austria's  theft  of  the  Principalities, 

If  it  spares  tiie  stupid  partialities 

Of  kings  for  their  own  lame  regalities ; 

Secures  the  crown  and  ensnares  the  peoples, 

Narrows  the  naves  and  uplifts  the  steeples. 

Without  one  word  of  circumlocution. 

The  Parvenue  told  his  resolution 

To  bring  king-kind  to  a  prompt  decision. 

Or  pillory  them  for  mankind's  derision — 

Because,  as  he  said,  war  never  can  cease 

Without  a  very  respectable  peace. 

A  respectable  peace !  but  what  means  that  P 
According  to  Kossuth,  "  quite  round  my  hat," 
Or  "  all  in  mine  eye,"  or  this,  or  other — 
The  adjective's  a  confounded  bother ; 
Still  plenty  to  have  and  little  to  see — 
But  Finland,  Poland,  and  Georgia  free. 
Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  wide  world  needs — 
The  permanent  peace  for  which  England  bleeds. 
And  the  war  goes  on  as  the  war  began. 
And  the  Ingour  runs  as  the  Alma  ran ; 
And  our  sailors  fight,  and  our  soldiers  die ; 
Yet  it  is  far  from  easy  to  tell  you  why. 
But  Poland  alive,  and  the  Ukraine  free — 
Oh !  they  could  not  pay  to  the  mourning  heart. 
To  the  pale  wan  cheek,  and  the  tearful  e'o 
Of  all  she  has  lost,  but  a  hundreth  part, 
in  the  dead  who  sleeps  by  the  Euxine  Sea. 
But  freedom  was  ever  baptised  in  blood. 
In  the  dungeon  dark,  where  the  scaffold  stood ; 
Or  the  battle's  blast  on  the  field  or  flood. 
And  that  heart  is  cold,  as  the  northern  ice. 
That  would  purchase  a  peace  at  any  price. 
And  that  heart  is  true,  as  the  northern  steal, 
That  values  at  less  than  the  public  weal 
'Whate'er  it  can  lose  on  the  battle-field, 
^ri^at  this  earth  has  given,  or  earth  can  yield. 

'Tis  the  ninth  of  November,  cold  and  chill, 
And  cheerlessly  slippy  in  Ludgate-hill ; 


King's-street  is  sad  if  Houndsditch  be  gayer, 
Eor  a  Hebrew  sheriff  is  chosen  Lord  Major; 
Walbrook  weeps  over  its  lost  eggs  and  ham; 
The  civic  procession  is  but  a  sham. 
Yet  still  there  is  hope  in  the  Guildhall  feast, 
And  Lord  John  Russell  goes  there  with  the  rest, 
Trusting  to  fortune,  as  evening  flies. 
To  give  him  a  cast  for  the  Colonies. 
But  whenever  he  struggled  his  mind  to  speak 
A  horrid  impertinent  pig  would  squeak ; 
Where  it  had  come  from,  or  where  it  rested. 
Are  facts  in  some  ventriloquist  vested ; 
While  ere  their  member  waxed  oracular, 
The  voters  reached  the  slang  vernacular; 
And,  alas !  for  gratitude  so  unstable. 
His  lordship  was  kissed  at  a  Hebrew  table ; 
And  Lord  Lansdowne  said  to  Lord  Palmentoii, 
That  the  game  was  up  with  the  good  Lord  Job; 
And  the  very  next  day,  on  mischief  bent. 
They  wrote  Mr.  Herbert,  November  tenth,— 
"  We  had  this  honour,  November  the  third. 
In  reply  to  which  we  have  not  yet  heard. 
Let  bye-gones  be  bye-gones,  very  good  friend; 
We  hope  very  soon  all  the  wars  will  end ; 
And,  in  the  meantime,  there's  the  Colonies 
We  offered  to  you  as  a  peaceable  prize. 
There  nobody  bleeds,  and  nobody  fights ; 
And  we  need  you  much  in  the  winter  nights 
Of  storm  and  debate  in  the  House  below. 
We  earnestly  beg  that  you  won't  say  no, 
Until  you've  consulted  with  S.  G.  O. 
But  do  not  forget  our  second  missal 
As  you  overlooked  our  first  epistle ; 
And  so  we  have  still,  the  honour  to  be, 
As  by  seals  and  signatures  you  will  see." 

To  this,  in  due  course,  Mr.  H.  replied 
That  all  breach  of  courtesy  he  denied, 
Eor  he  answered  their  former  his  first  post, 
Whenever  or  how  that  letter  was  lost ; 
But  as  he  employed  a  secretary. 
The  copy  inclosed  would  in  no  way  vary 
From  the  answer  lost.    He  observed,  with  pain. 
The  use  they  had  made,  in  a  way  profane. 
Of  a  sacred  phrase — for  an  object  vain — 
Which  he  trusted  would  never  occur  again : — 
"  Feast  of  St.  Nemesis— Eve  of  St.  Guy- 
Mr.  Herbert  reads  what  your  Lordships  say ; 
Yet  can't  forget  the  peculiar  way 
Of  his  leaving  place  on  a  former  day* 
As  thanks  for  the  offer  you  make  him  now 
He  warmly  wishes  you  very  well  through 
The  scrape  he  foresees — though  he  can'st  assiti; 
Because  for  long  it  has  been  his  intention 
To  form  an  atom  in  Gladstone's  convention 
With  Bright,  and  all  those  friends  of  the  nation 
Who  read,  in  shivers  of  condemnation. 
That  the  British  raise  such  a  sinful  splore 
On  good  Saint  Yladimer'a  holy  shore. 
And  will  not  perceive  that  a  despotism 
Is  of  Governments  all,  the  oplimum. 
And  seeking  to  join  with  the  Moscow  church 
Leave  Rome  and  Geneva  down  in  the  loteh. 
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But  to  tell  the  blind  of  colour  is  fudge 

And  this  is  a  subject  you  may  not  judge." 

Lord  Palmerston  flung  the  letter  down. 

With  a  gruesome  scowl  and  on  angry  frown ; 

And  vowed,  by  all  saints  in  the  category. 

He'd  look  for  some  active,  sprightly  Tory. 

Lord  Stanley  was  working  for  the  nation, 

Talking  away  upon  education, 

[Finishing  a  recondite  prelection 

for  an  ultra  pcientifio  section. 

When  the  Premier  called  and  took  one  cigar. 

Chatted  krgely  of  politics,  wine,  and  war ; 

And  declared  that  "party"  was  quite  to  blame 

When  any  young  nobleman,  heir  to  fame. 

Was  kept  in  the  cold  and  low  condition 

Of  a  fruitless,  useless,  opposition. 

But  as  for  him,  it  would  be  a  pleasure 

To  move  the  State  to  another  measure ; 

And  there  were  the  Ck>lonies  open  now — 

If  his  noble  friend  would  his  genius  bow. 

To  the  care  of  twenty  infant  nations, 

Placed  over  the  globe,  so  many  stations, 

That  not  one  statesman  in  twenty  could  tell. 

Where  all  her  Majesty's  subjects  dwell. 

Lord  Stanley,  he  simpered,  he  talked,  and  he  smiled. 

For  the  young  thing's  heart  was  but  soon  beguiled ; 

Says  he,  ''I  like  your  proposals  rather. 

And,  if  you  please,  I  will  ask  my  father." 

Lord  Derby  was  not  in  a  melting  mood. 

So  the  young  Lord  Stanley  could  not  be  wooed  ; 

He  might  have  been  wooed — but  could  not  be  won — 

For  the  rook  may  worship  the  rising  sun ; 


And  the  Premier's  plan  going  out  la  smoke, 
He  turned  again  to  the  family  stock ; 
And  felt  at  once  that  the  course  was  clear 
To  take  the  respectable  Labouchere. 
That  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  his  saucy  smile. 
And  his  fiery  hair,  and  his  wretched  bile. 
Seizes  the  office  of  Rowland  Hill — 
For  all  is  grist  that  is  brought  to  the  mill ; 
Is  chief  surveyor  of  letter-carriers 
As  Sir  B.  Hall  of  ditchers  and  quarriers — 
Who  labour  to  ruin  our  forest  domains. 
Where  the  reckless  spirit  of  mis-thrift  reigns — 
And  the  Welshman  watches  bills  for  gildings 
;And  sculptures  to  cover  o'er  Barry's  buildings. 
But  money  is  seven  and  a*half  per  cent.. 
And  sugar  is  up  in  the  firmament 
Of  speculative  pricee,  where  old  wheat  shines. 
Like  a  gem  from  the  El  Dorado  mines. 
Brighter,  and  clearer,  and  colder  than  ice ; 
Drawing  np  towards  it  barley  and  rice  ; 
While  wages  are  low  and  labour  is  scant 
And  over  the  land  creeps  the  shadow  of  want. 

Yet  up  on  the  mountain,  over  the  plain. 

If  the  standard  of  freedom  were  waving — 
Giving  Italy's  desolate  hope  again 

And  the  hosts  of  the  cold  Kaiser  braving — 
Not  from  the  wodcshop,  the  forge,  or  the  loom. 

Where  labour  is  melting  and  turning  to  gold. 
Would  men  hear  even  a  whisper  of  gloom 
Till  the  light  of  freedom's  full  day  were  come 

And  the  last  Alma's  history  were  told. 


POLITICAL  REGISTER. 


Aftes  applications  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Mr.  Sydney 
Herbert,  and  Lord  Stanley,  all  of  whom  declined  to 
take  the  colonies  under  Lord  Palmerston,  he  has 
found  a  Secretary  in  Mr,  Labouchere,  an  expe- 
rienced politician,  and  also  a  family  man ;  that  is, 
an  adjunct  to  the  long  roll  of  the  Sutherland  rela- 
tives, who  have  been  fortunate  of  late,  having  come 
in  double  for  the  last  vacancies.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  a  son-in-law  of  the  house,  is  Postmaster 
General.  The  Duke  is  a  very  intelligent  noble- 
man, decidedly  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
Postmaster  Generals;  but  the  place  should  have 
been  given  to  Eowland  Hill.  We  believe  tliat  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  will  do  better  than  any  other 
nobleman  who  could  have  been  selected ;  but  he  is 
inferior  to  Rowland  Hill  in  postal  knowledge.  The 
Earl  of  Elgin  would  have  been  the  best  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies ;  and  if  the  office  was  offered  to 
him  we  regret  that  he  did  not  accept  its  duties. 

The  Cabinet  amended  by  Lord  Palmerston  is  the 
best  that  he  can  produce  according  to  etiquette — 
the  best  possibly  that  we  can  command  in  con- 
sistence with  old  rule;  yet  he  should  eidarge  the 
circle  from  whicbi  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right. 


the  Ministry  are  selected.  Unless  he  adopt  decisive 
action  of  that  nature  he  may  be  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  and  two  families,  but  not  of  the  people. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  has  beaten  down  all  opposi- 
tion in  Southwark,  and  obtained  an  unopposed 
return.  He  is  a  member  of  excel.ent  political  prin- 
ciples, and  a  practical  man.  The  small  borough  of 
Wells  has  decided  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four 
against  the  Govemraent  candidate,  Serjeant  Kinglake. 
The  French  Exhibition  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  experiment  has  been  successful,  and  the 
Austrians  purpose  to  repeat  it  at  Vienna  in  1859. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  is  now  the  lion  of  Paris,  and 
will  meet  the  warmest  possible  reception  in  Eng- 
land. Even  many  of  the  republican  party  consider 
him  "  the  hope  of  Italy." 

•  The  talk  of  war  with  the  United  States  began 
and  died  out  last  month.  The  thunder  on  the 
subject  is  now  low  and  distant.  The  Cabinet 
party  in  the  States,  like  other  people  in  warm  berths, 
want  to  keep  their  places ;  and  on  the  approach  of 
an  election  they  expected  a  little  excitement  to  do 
them  good.  The  facility  whereby  the  people  of 
the  States  can  be  bribed  by  gasconades  concern- 
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ing  war,  is  the  most  deplorable  part  of  the 
matter. 

The  rumoured  adhesion  of  Sweden  to  the  Western 
alliaDce  against  Russia  is  a  mistake.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  not  likely  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Equally  unfounded  are  the  statements 
that  Russia  has  offered  terms  of  peace.  The 
Prussian  Court  has  been  active  in  sounding  all 
parties  without  yet,  we  suspect,  getting  bottom. 

The  Russsian  army  in  the  Crimea  still  retains 
its  positions  as  they  stood  on  the  10th  September. 
The  two  months  lost  have  consbted  of  precious 
weather  to  a  retreating  force.  The  Russians  might 
all  have  been  over  Perekop  ere  now  ;  and  the 
generals  evince  small  wisdom  if  they  retam  their 
position  from  a  mere  feeling  of  bravado.  It  is 
more  likely  that  they  still  possess  large  stores  of 
provisions.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  a  still  larger 
quantity  by  the  British  cruisers  in  the  sea  of  Azoff. 

The  forcing  of  the  Ingour  by  Omar  Pasha's  army 
is  the  chief  achievement  of  the  last  month.  The 
battle  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  Inkermanu, 
and  terminated  favourably  for  the  Turks ;  who  were 
certainly  double  in  number  to  their  enemies ;  but 
the  latter  occupied  an  advantageous  pesition, 
protected  by  an  important  river.  The  march  of 
Omar  Pasha  gives  hope  for  Kars.  Notwithstanding 
the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Russians  on  the  29th  of 
September  they  still  encircled  the  town,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  last  accounts  received  from  that  city 
were  digging  out  winter  quarters.  The  vast 
quantities  of  snow  falling  at  Kars  must  render  this 
experiment  doubly  hazardous ;  but  the  Russians 
persevere,  because  they  know  that  the  garrison  of 
Kars  are  in  deep  distress  and  want.  We  may 
hear  next  year  how  our  Government  propose  to 
reward  General  Williams,  and  his  Anglo-Indian 
officers,  who  have  been  the  mind  and  spirit  of  this 
most  important  defence ;  and,  happen  whatever 
may,  have  shown  that  Silistria  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  solitary  incident  in  Turkish  history,  when 
the  men  are  well  led. 

At  home,  the  high  price  of  necessaries  has 
caused  much  excitement  during  the  month ;  but 


prices  are  falling  for  food  of  all  kinds.  They  will 
be  high  during  the  season  ;  but  are  likely  to  fall 
far  under  the  existing  scale  of  charges. 

At  many  meetings  out  of  doors,  in  popaloas 
districts,  the  Government  liave  been  urged  to  pro- 
hibit exportation,  and  establish  public  graniries.  All 
the  grain  we  export  is  trivial.  Com  sp^colators 
make  much  of  that  trade  in  their  circulars,  and 
little  in  their  ledgers.  They  know  tliat  its  oc- 
currence is  very  rare ;  and  that  the  entire  amoant 
would  not  be  felt  on  our  markets.  The  establish- 
ment of  public  granaries  at  present  would  onlj 
bring  new  speculative  buyers  into  the  market. 

When  corn  is  dear,  wages  are  low,  work  b 
scarce.  This  is  the  case  at  present ;  and  attempts 
to  reduce  wages  are  leading  to  numerous  strikes^ 
painful  to  hear  of,  more  painful  to  see— at  this 
season,  with  the  current  price  of  wheat. 

The  same  end  might  be  more  gently  produced 
by  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  for  a  time,  and 
thereby  economising  in  the  prices  of  raw  materiab. 

Considerable  surprise  has  been  expressed  with 
the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Codrington  to  the 
command  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  temporary  letunt 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  this  country.  His  recep- 
tion in  the  Scotch  towns  will  be  triumphant.  If 
he  wants  the  freedom  of  towns,  the  convention  of 
Royal  Burghs  should  confer  them  in  mass. 
Glasgow  is  to  give  him  a  sword.  Why  a  sword  r 
He  has  a  good  blade  already.  But  let  the  sword  be 
given, — ^yet  how  pause  at  steel  ?  Why  not  gire 
him  clay  or  earth,  as  the  friends  of  Lord  Baglan  are 
doing,  or  have  done,  to  his  family. 

We  plead  shameful  and  utter  ignorance  of  this 
great  soldier.  We  do  not  know  if  he  be  AVhig, 
Tory,  or  Radical.  We  doubt  if  he  knows  himself. 
We  cannot  tell  if  he  be  married  or  unmarried— 
if  he  be  the  father  of  a  small  or  a  large  familj,  or 
of  none.  But  under  any  circumstances  we  recom- 
mend warmly  a  tribute  in  earth.  As  a  careful  and 
kind-hearted  general  no  man  deserves  it  better. 

We  rejoice  that  the  Monument  to  the  memorr 
of  Professor  Wilson  is  not  to  linger,  like  maaj 
other  objects,  to  the  next  generation,  but  will  be 
promptly  set  up. 


LITERARY   REGISTER. 


Professor  Wilson's  Works.      Vol.  2.      Edinburgh : 

W.  Blackwood  and  Son. 
Tnis  second  Tolume  comprehends  that  portion  of 
the  "Noctes  Ambrosianse"  written  by  the  late 
Professor  Wilson  from  July,  1827,  to  May,  1830, 
embracing  an  exciting  period  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  "  Noctes" — that,  namely,  when  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  carried.  Some  objections  have  been 
taken  to  the  republication  of  matter  affecting  in- 
dividuab  which,  written  rapidly,  without  full  in- 
formation, may  lead  to  unjust  oonduaioDi.    These 


objections  will  be  entertained  against  the  contous 
of  the  second  volume  by  the  friends  of  Burke  and 
Hare,  or  even,  perhaps,  by  Dr.  Knox;  but,  gene- 
rally, no  reason  exists  for  the  suppression  of  these 
"Noctes."  Many  reasons  may  be  adduced  for 
their  separate  publication.  One  of  the  chief  istke 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  their  perusal  Tkr; 
were  dashed  off  with  great  rapidity ;  but  we  re- 
member nothing  of  their  kind,  in  recent  litentuit. 
t«  rival  thenu  Professor  Wilson's  Shepherd  is 
the  beat  talker  in  Lowland  Scotch  that  we  b&te 
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ever  had.  Nobody  else  has  ased  the  vernacular 
with  similar  success.  The  Shepherd  of  the 
"  Noctes**  has  beea  described  as  a  far  abler  man 
than  the  original.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  the  latter  to  cope  with  his  shadow.  He  was 
not  often  '  political,  but  always  poetical.  He 
cast  a  poetical  tinge  over  all  sorts  of  subjects.  His 
dealings  with  common  things  form  the  grand  re- 
commendation of  the  man.  The  following  iindiog 
of  sermons  in  gowans  is  his  style : — 

North.  James,  yoa  are  veiy  pale— Tery  white  aboat  the 
pHs — are  you  well  enough?  Turn  up  your  little  finger. 
Pale !  Nay,  now  they  are  more  of  the  colour  of  my  hat — 
as  if 

In  the  icowl  of  Heaven ,  his  face 

Grew  black  as  he  was  speaking. 

The  shadow  of  the  thnnder-cloud  threatening  tlic  eyes  of  his 
imagination,  has  absolutely  darkened  his  face  of  clay.  He 
seems  at  a  funeral — James  ! 

Shepherd,  Whare's  the  moral  P  What's  the  use  of  thun- 
der, except  in  a  free  conntry  ?  There's  uae  grandeur  in  the 
terror  of  slaves  flingin  themsels  douu  on  their  faces  amang 
the  sngarcanes  in  a  tornawdo.  But  the  low,  quick  beat  in 
at  the  heart  o'  a  free  man,  a  bauld-faced  son  o*  liberty,  when 
simoltawneous  flash  and  crash  rends  natnr  to  her  core, — 
why,  ika  flatter,  sir,  that  does  homsge  to  a  power  aboon  us, 
exalts  the  dreadful  magnificence  o'  the  instruments  that 
Power  employs  to  subjugate  our  sowls  to  his  sway,  that 
makes  thunder  and  lightnin,  in  sic  a  county  as  England  and 
Scotland,  sublime. 

North.  The  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  seems  to  be, 
James,  that  when  it  thunders  you  funk. 

Shepherd.  Yes,  sir,  thunder  frightens  me  into  my  senses. 

North.  Well  said,  James — well  said. 

Shepherd.  Heaven  forgive  me— but  ten  out  o'  the  eighteen 
wakin  hours,  I  am  an  atheist. 

North.  And  I. 

Shepherd.  And  a*  men.  Puir,  pitifu',  ungratefu',  and 
meeserable  wretches  that  we  are — waur  than  worms.  An 
atheist*8a  godless  roan.  Sweep  a*  thoughts  'o  his  maker  out 
o*  ony  man's  heart — and  what  better  is  ho,  as  lang's  the 
floor  o*  his  being  continues  bare,  than  an  atheist  P 

North.  Little  better,  indeed. 

Shepherd.  I  envy — I  honour — I  venerate — I  love — I  bless 
the  man,  who,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  ere  sin  drowned 
tht)  world,  ever  walks  with  God. 

North.  James,  here  we  mnst  not  get  too  solemn. 

Shepherd.  That's,  true ;  and  let  roe  hope  that  I'm  no  sae 
forgetfa'  as  I  fear.  In  this  season  o'  the  year ;  especially 
when  the  flowers  are  a*  seen  again  in  lauchin  flocks  ower 
braes,  like  children  returnin  to  school  after  a  lang  snaw,  I 
can  wi*  truth  avoo,  that  the  sicht  o'  a  primrose  is  to  me  like 
the  soun'  o'  a  prayer,  and  that  I  seldom  walk  alone  by  my- 
Bel  for  half  a  mile,  without  thochts  sae  calm,  and  sae  serene, 
and  sae  humble,  and  sae  gratefu'  that  I  hope  I'm  no  deceivin 
nysel  noo  when  I  venture  to  ca  them — religious. 

North.  No,  James,  you  are  not  self-deceived — poetry  melts 
into  religion. 

Shepherd.  It  is  religion.  Sir ;  for  what  is  religion  but  a 
clear — often  a  sadden — insicht  accompanied  wi' emotion,  into 
the  dependence  o*  a'  beauty  and  a'  glory  on  the  Divine 
Mind  !  A  wee  bit  dew-wat  gowany,  as  it  maks  a  scarcely 
perceptible  sound  and  stir,  which  it  often  docs  amang  the 
grass,  that  loves  to  shelter  but  not  to  hide  the  bonny  earth- 
born  star  glintin  up  sae  kindly  wi'  its  face  into  mine,  while 
by  good  fortune  my  feet  touched  it  not,  has  hundreds  o' 
times  affected  me  as  profoundly  as  ever  did  the  sun  himscl 
setting  in  a'  his  glory — as  profoundly — and  oh  !  far  mair 
tenderly,  for  a  thing  that  grows  and  grows  and  becomes  every 
hour  mair  and  mair  beantifu*,  and  then  hangs  fixed  for  a 
seasoo  in  the  perfection  o'  its  love'y  delicht,  and  then — wae 
is  me !  begins  to  be  a  little  dim — and  then  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer, till  w»  iieel  that  it  ia  indeed — ia  very  truth,  there's  nae 


denyin*t  —  fading  —  fiadiug  —  fading — gone-»dead — buried. 
Oh,  sir !  sic  an  existence  as  that  has  an  overwhelmin  analogy 
to  our  ain  life — and  that  I  hae  felt — nor  doubt  I  that  you, 
my  dear  sir,  hae  felt  it  too — when  on  some  saft  sweet  silent 
incense-breathing  morning  o*  spring — far  awa,  perhaps, 
frae  the  smoke  o'  ony  human  dwellin',  and  walkin  ye  cared 
na,  nor  kent  na  whither — sae  early  that  the  grouod-beea 
were  but  beginning  to  hum  out  o*  their  bikes — when,  I  say, 
some  flowers  suddenly  attracted  the  licht  within  your  ee,  wi* 
a  power  like  that  o*  the  loadstone,  and  though,  perhaps,  the 
commonest  o'  the  flowers  that  beautify  the  braes  o'  Scotland 
— only,  as  I  said,  a  bit  ordinary  gowan — yet  what  a  sudden 
rush  o'  thochts  and  feelings  overflowed  your  soul  at  the 
simple  sight !  while  a'  nature  becam  for  a  moment  ower- 
spread  wi'  a  tender  haze  belongin  not  to  herself,  for  there 
was  naething  there  to  bedim  her  brightness,  but  existin  only 
in  your  ain  twa  silly  een,  sheddin  in  the  solitude  a  few  holy 
tears. 

North.  James,  I  will  trouble  you  for  the  red-herrings. 

Even  the  Shepherd's  dirge  and  soliloquy  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times  may  be  borne,  for  its 
beauty  and  truth  in  many  parts,  although  it 
originated  in  a  mistake,  to  which  all  men  are 
liable.  The  post  brought  the  London  papers,  and 
ChristopherNorth  tore  the  cover  from  the  Standard^ 
which  was  then  his  especial  favourite,  and  went  on 
irrespective  of  the  Shepherd,  and  inattentive  to  the 
eloquence  of  his  discourse.  That  is  no  reason 
why  others,  with  more  light,  and  probably  less 
respect  for  the  Siandardy  should  fall  into  the  same 
error ;  and  therefore  we  shall  listen  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Shepherd  : — 

Shepherd.  His  mind's  weakened.  Millions  o*  reasonable 
creatures  at  this  hour  perhaps— na — no  at  this  hour — but 
a'  this  evenin — readin  newspapers !  And  that's  the  philo- 
sophy o'  human  hfe  !  London  sendin  out,  as  frae  a  great 
reservoir,  rivers  o*  reports,  spates  o'  speculations  to  inundate, 
to  droon,  to  deluge  the  hail  island !  I  hear  the  torreuts 
roarin,  but  the  soun  fa's  on  my  ear  without  stunnin  ray 
heart.  There  comes  a  drought  and  they  are  a'  dry. 
Catholic  Emancipation  !  Stern  shades  o'  the  old  Covenanters, 
methinks  I  hear  your  voices  on  the  moors  and  the  moan- 
tains  I  But  weep  not,  wail  not — though  a  black  cloud  seems 
to  be  hanging  over  all  the  land  !  StiU  will  the  daisy,  **  wee 
modest  crimson  tipped  flower  I"  bloom  sweetly  on  the  green 
sward  that  of  yore  was  reddened  ^i'  your  patriot,  your 
martyr  blood.  Still  will  the  foxglove,  as  the  silent  ground- 
bee  bends  doun  the  lovely  hangin  bells,  shake  the  pure  tears 
of  heaven  over  your  hallowed  graves.  Though  annual  firet 
run  along  the  bonny  bloomin  heather,  yet  the  shepherds  ne'er 
miss  the  balm  nnd  brightness  still  left  at  morniu  to  meet 
them  on  the  solitary  hilU.  The  sound  of  psalms  rise  not 
now,  as  they  sublimely  did  in  those  troubled  times,  from  a 
tabernacle  not  built  with  hands,  who's  side  walls  were  the 
rocks  and  cliffs,  its  floor  the  spacions  sward,  and  its  roof  the 
eternal  heavens.  But  from  beneath  many  a  lowly  roof  of 
house,  and  hut,  and  hovel,  and  shielin,  and  sylvan  cosy  bieid, 
ascend  the  humble  orisons  of  poor  and  happy  men,  who, 
when  comes  the  hour  of  sickness  or  of  death,  desire  no  other 
pillow  for  their  swimming  brain  than  that  Bible,  which  to 
them  is  the  book  of  everlasting  life,  even  as  the  sun  is  the 
orb  of  the  transitory  day.  And  to  maintain  that  faith  ia 
now,  alas,  bigctry  and  superstition !  The  Bible  is  to  take 
care  of  itself.  If  it  cannot,  let  it  perish  !  Let  innocence 
and  virtue,  and  truth  and  knnwlcdc^c  and  freedom  all  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  let  all  their  enemies  seek,  as  they 
will,  insidiously  to  seduce,  openly  to  outrage ; — for  if  they 
cannot  stand  fast  against  all  the  powers  of  •evil,  they  deserve 
to  die.  And  this,  it  seems,  is — Christian  doctrine !  It  may 
be  held  sae  in  great  cities,  where  sin  sits  in  high  places, 
where  the  weak  soon  become  worthless,  and  the  worthless 
wioked,  and  the  wicked  blind ;  bat  sever,  never  will  it  be  the 
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cread  of  the  dwellers  on  the  graeions  bosom  of  nature — of 
those  who,  whether  among  spacious  tree-sprinkled  phiins 
made  beantifu*  and  solemn  wi*  a  hundred  ehurch  towers  and 
oathedralt,  at  work  or  iu  pastime,  lill  up  a  gaze,  bold  before 
man  but  meek  before  Ood,  to  the  blue  marbled  skies  of  merry 
and  magnificent  England ! — of  those  who,  beneath  mist  and 
cloud,  wanderin  through  lonely  regions  whose  silence  hears 
but  the  eagle*s  cry  or  the  torrent's  roar,  as  they  pass  by  the 
little  kirk  on  the  knowe,  let  their  softened  een  follow  npthespire, 
till  from  its  sun-licht  point  momentarily  glancin  through  the 
gloom,  they  muse  on  the  storm-driftin  heavens,  through 
which  shines  as  brightly  as  in  the  fairest  clime  the  eye  o* 

the  all-seeing  God. But  where  am  I P     In  the  silence 

I  thocht  it  was  the  Sabbath — and  that  I  was  in  the 
forest.  High  thochts  and  pure  feelings  can  never  come 
amiss — either  in  place  or  in  time.  Folk  that  hac  been 
praying  in  a  kirk  may  lauch  withouten  blame,  when  they 
hae  left  the  kirkyard.  Silly  thochts  maun  never  be  allowed 
to  steal  in  amang  sacred  anea — but  there  never  can  be  ony 
harm  in  sacied  thochts  stealing  in  amang  silly  anea.  A  bit 
bird  singin  by  itsel  in  the  wilderness  has  sometimes  made  me 
amaist  greet,  in  a  mysterious  melancholy  that  seemed  wafted 
towards  roe  on  the  solitary  strain  frae  regions  beyond  the 
grave.  But  it  flitted  away  with  silence  and  in  twa  or  three 
minutes  I  was  singin  ane  o*  my  aiu  cheerful— nay  funny 
sangs — >— l3tr.  North,  I  say,  will  ye  never  a  dune  reading  at 
that  Slannard? 

The  "  Noctes,"  in  addition  to  the  cardinal  and 
leading  virtue  of  being  pleasant  reading,  provide 
this  generation  with  a  superficial  summary  of  the 
past — not  the  less  delightful  that  it  is  not  deep. 
They  date  before  the  degenerate  days  of  railway's. 
The  number  of  steam-boats  in  their  time  was  even 
restricted.  The  James  Watt,  Leith  to  London, 
occasionally  beat  the  mail.  Of  telegraphs  there 
were  none  working  by  electricity ;  and  we  do  not 
even  recollect  that  there  were  Incifer  matches. 
The  Spectator  was  young,  innocent,  and  vigorous. 
The  two  last  characteristics  may  still  belong  to  it. 
But  there  are  changeless  affairs.  The  Times  was 
then  as  now,  old,  bold,  and  audacious,  while  the 
Globe,  as  now  and  ever  was,  able  and  moderate. 
The  notices  of  the  literary  and  public  characters  of 
the  time  are  generally  marked  by  the  good-natured 
tendencies  of  the  Professor.  Exceptions,  of  course, 
occur  and  they  are  severe ;  but  they  were  often 
deserved.  Hazlitt  was  one  of  the  then  living 
enemies  of  North.  The  feeling  was  not  absolutely 
reciprocated — for  the  Professor  could  afford  not 
to  hate  a  critic;  but  he  once  or  twice  touched 
Hazlitt  more  heavily  than  the  essayist  could  bear 
with  patience.  No  respectable  man,  wrote  Hazlitt, 
now  mentions  "  Blackwood's  Magazine."  Why, 
then,  say  the  speakers  in  the  "  Noctes,"  do  you 
perpetually  write  of  it  ?  The  consequence,  upon 
your  own  showing,  is  that  you  are  not  a  respectable 
man. 

The  republication  of  Wilson's  contributions  to 
the  "  Noctes,"  was  not  only  justifiable  but  desirable. 
The  information  woven  into  them  deserves  preserva- 
tion in  a  separate  form ;  for  they  contain  notices  of 
all  the  events  and  all  the  men  of  whom  or  which  we 
talked  in  those  days,  knocked  off  like  the  pictures  of 
the  sun — quite  true,  but  with  an  occasional  tinge 
from  a  clouded  medium.  Professor  Wilson  was  a 
party  man — the  least  assailable  man  in  his  party, — 
a  person  with  granite  opinions*  whose  political  creed, 


like  Gibraltar,  was  impregnable ;  but  he  was  an 
honest  and  generous  foe  or  friend  ;  and  even  if  the 
'  Noctes,"  are  to  be  considered  the  productions  of  i 
giant  in  sportive  moqd,  their  reappearance  has  been 
welcomed  with  that  gratification  by  the  press 
which  amply  vindicates  its  propriety. 


The  Song  of  Iliawatha,    By  Heust  Wadsvobih 

Longfellow.    David  Bogne :  London.        | 
Longfellow,  the  American  poet,  has  many  ad-  , 
mirers  in  this  country  who  say  that  the  song  of 
"  Hiawatha,"  the  younger,  is  also  the  chief  of  his 
works. 

The  style  of  his  principal  poems,  continued  iji 
"Hiawatha,"  evinces  great  power  of  speech— i 
mastery  over  words,  in  handling  them,  that  b  itself 
a  rare  talent;  but  the  result  is  not  perfectlj 
agreeable.  The  riches  of  his  *'  soog,'*  like  gold, 
are  beneath  the  surface,  or,  though  sparkling  in  tb« 
sand,  require  some  labour  to  find.  "  Hiawatha" 
was  sent  by  Gitche  Manito,  the  great  spirit,  to  teach 
arts  and  agriculture  to  the  Indians  of  the  forests. 
When  the  white  man's  canoe  came  over  the  great 
salt  water,  he  departed  to  the  westward,  **  into  the 
fiery  sunsets,"  "into  the  purple  vapours,"  com- 
mending to  his  people  the  pale-faced  teachers  u 
"  messengers  from  the  Master  of  Life."  This  is  the 
tradition;  and  the  centre  of  the  poem  is  the 
narrative  of  Hiawatha's  struggle  with  Mondamin, 
whom  he  met  in  the  forest  while  fasting  for  his 
people : — 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  fnfttiDg 

In  his  lodge  he  lay  eshaasted  ; 

From  his  coach  of  leaves  and  brBnehes 

Gazing  with  half-open  eyelids, 

Full  of  shadowy  dreams  and  Tisioos, 

On  the  dizzy,  swimming  landscape. 

On  the  glenming  of  the  water. 

On  the  splendour  of  the  sunset. 
And  he  saw  a  youth  approaching, 

Dressed  in  garments  green  and  yellow, 

Coming  throogh  the  purple  twilight. 

Through  the  splendour  of  the  sunset ; 

Flumes  of  green  bent  o*cr  his  forehead, 

And  his  hnir  was  soft  and  golden. 
Standing  at  the  open  doorway. 

Long  he  looked  at  Hiawatha, 

Looked  with  pity  and  compassion 

On  his  wasted  form  and  features. 

And,  in  accents  like  the  sighing 

Of  the  South-Wind  in  the  tree-tops, 

Said  he,  «  0  my  Uiawatha ! 

All  your  prayers  are  heard  in  heaven, 

For  yon  pray  not  like  the  others,  * 

Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting. 

Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing. 

Not  for  triumph  in  the  hattle. 

Nor  renown  among  the  warriors, 

But  for  profit  of  the  people. 

For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

"  From  the  Master  of  Life  descending 

I,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamio, 

Come  to  warn  you  and  instruct  you, 

How  by  struggle  and  by  labour 

You  shall  gain  what  you  have  prayed  for. 

Rise  up  from  your  bed  of  branches. 

Rise,  O  youth,  and  wrestle  with  me ! " 
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s  Thej  wrestled  together  fur  three  days  without 

t^    any  apparent  advantage  to  Hiawatha;  but  at  the 
r:      close  of  the  third  day — 
•1  Thrice  they  wrestled  there  together 

r  ^  la  the  glory  of  the  saaset^ 

r '  Till  the  darkness  fell  aroand  them^ 

Till  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shiih-gah, 
From  her  haonts  among  the  fen-lands, 
Uttered  her  load  cry  of  famine, 
Aad  Moodamin  paased  to  listeo. 

Tall  aad  beaatifal  he  stood  there, 
^^  la  his  garments  green  and  yellow ; 

To  and  fro  his  plnmes  above  him 
Waved  and  nodded  with  his  breathing, 
And  the  sweat  of  the  eneoanter 
Stood  like  dvps  of  dew  apoa  kirn. 

Aad  he  cried,  "  0  Hiawatha ! 
Bravely  have  yoa  wrestled  with  me, 
Thrice  have  wrestled  stoatly  with  me, 
Aad  the  Master  of  Life,  who  sees  as. 
He  will  give  to  yoa  the  triumph !  " 

Thea  he  smiled,  aad  said  "  To-morow 
Is  the  last  day  of  yoar  conflict. 
Is  the  last  day  of  yoar  fasting. 
Yoa  will  eonqner  and  overcome  me  ; 
Make  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  in, 
Where  the  rain  may  fall  apon  me, 
Where  the  saa  may  come  and  w^rm  me  ; 
Strip  these  garments  green  and  yellow. 
Strip  this  nodding  plumage  from  me, 
Lay  me  in  the  earth,  and  make  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  me. 

"  Let  no  hand  distarl}  my  slamber, 
Let  no  weed  nor  worm  molest  me. 
Let  not  Kahgahgee,  the  raven, 
Ck>me  to  haant  me  and  molest  me. 
Only  come  yonrself  to  watch  roe, 
Till  I  wake,  and  start,  and  qaicken. 
Till  I  leap  into  the  suashine.** 

Aad  thas  sayiag,  be  departed. 

Hiawatha  conquered  according  to  his  rival's 
prophecy,  and  obeyed  his  orders.  The  result  may 
haye  been  anticipated,  for  Mondamin  was  the 
Indian  corn — the  kind  friend  of  men  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  southern  temperate  climes. 

Nor  forgotten  nor  neglected 
Was  the  grave  where  lay  Mondamin, 
Sleeping  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 
Where  his  scattered  plnmes  and  garments 
faded  in  the  rain  and  saoshine. 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Qo  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it; 
Kept  the  dark  mould  soft  above  it. 
Kept  it  cleau  from  weeds  and  insects, 
Drove  away,  with  scoffs  and  shoutings, 
Kahgahgee,  the  king  of  ravens. 

Till  at  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward. 
Then  another  and  another. 
And  before  the  Sammer  ended 
Stood  the  maise  in  all  its  beauty. 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it. 
And  in  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses  ; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  "  It  is  Mondamin  I 
Ye9,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin !  ** 

Then  he  called  to  old  Nokomis 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boaster, 
Showed  them  where  the  maize  was  growing. 
Told  them  of  his  wondrous  vision. 
Of  his  wrestling  and  bit  triumph, 
Of  this  new  gift  to  the  nations. 
Which  should  be  their  food  for  ever. 


And  still  later,  when  the  Autumn 
Changed  the  long  green  leaves  to  yellow, 
And  the  soft  and  jaicy  kernals 
Orew  like  wampam  hard  and  yellow. 
Then  the  ripened  ears  he  gathered, 
Stripped  the  withered  husks  irom  off  them« 
As  he  once  had  stripped  the  wrestler. 
Gave  the  first  Feast  of  Mondamin, 
And  made  known  unto  the  people 
This  new  gift  of  the  Qreat  Spirit. 

The  "  Song  of  Chibiabos  "  is  the  best  writing  in 
a  poem,  that  is,  we  think,  decidedly  the  finest  that 
Longfellow  has  produced ;  and  the  following  verses 
seem  to  be  the  gem  of  all  his  published  poetry: — 

And  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  in  accents  sweet  and  tender,- 
Sang  in  tones  of  deep  emotion, 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing ; 
Looking  still  at  Hiawatha, 
Looking  at  fair  Laughing  Water, 
Sang  he  softly,  sang  in  this  wise  : 

*'  Onaway  I     Awake,  beloved  ! 
Thou  the  wild-flower  of  the  forest ! 
Thou  the  wild-bird  of  the  prairie ! 
Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  and  fawn-like ! 

**  If  thou  only  lookest  at  me, 
I  am  happy,  I  am  happy. 
As  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 
When  they  feel  the  dew  upon  them  I 

"  Sweet  thy  breath  is  as  the  fragrance 
Of  the  wild-flowers  in  the  morning. 
As  their  fragrance  is  at  evening. 
In  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  falling. 

"  Docs  not  all  the  blood  within  me 
Leap  to  meet  thee,  leap  to  meet  thee. 
As  the  springs  to  meet  the  sunshine. 
In  the  Moon  when  nights  are  brightest. 

'*  Onaway !  my  heart  sings  to  thee. 
Sings  with  joy  when  thou  art  near  me. 
As  the  sighing,  singing  branches 
In  the  pleasant  Moon  of  Strawberries  ! 

**  When  thou  art  not  pleased,  beloved. 
Then  my  heart  is  sad  and  darkened. 
As  the  shining  river  darkens 
When  the  clouds  drop  shadows  on  it ! 

"  When  thon  smilest,  my  beloved. 
Then  my  troubled  heart  is  brighteoed. 
As  io  sunshine  gleam  the  ripples 
That  the  cold  wind  makes  in  rivers. 

*'  Smiles  the  earth,  and  smile  the  waters. 
Smile  the  cloudless  skies  above  us. 
But  I  lose  the  way  of  smiling 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me  I 

"I  myself, myself!  behold  me! 
Blood  of  my  beating  heart,  behold  me  I 
O  awake,  awake,  beloved ! 
Onaway  I  awake,  beloved !  ** 

Thus  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  his  song  of  love  and  longing. 
The  publisher  has  issued  two  editions  of  this 
poem.     One  of  them  is  very  cheap,  but  both  arc 
very  good  in  paper  and  typology. 


Specimens   of  Greek  Anthology,      Translated  by 

Major  RoBBRT  Guthbie  Macgbbgob. 
We  read»  some  time  ago,  a  volume  of  translations 
under  the  title  of  "Indian  Leisure,"  by  this  gen- 
tleman, with  very  great  pleasure.    His  specimens 
of  Qreek  translations  are  apparently  printed  for 
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private  circulation,  but  he  will  not  be  offended  at 
the  use  which  we  propose  to  make  of  a  few  selec- 
tions from  them.  With  rather  extraordinary 
modesty  Mr.  Macgregor  says  that  he  is  not  a  Greek 
scholar ;  and  that  appears  to  be  the  only  error  in 
his  specimens — at  least,  the  only  one  which  we 
can  detect.  The  first  extract  is  from  "  Carphylis  " 
— a  name  scarcely  ever,  or  not  often  heard : — 

One  from  the  shore  who  fishM  with  line  and  hook. 
The  b«ld  head  of  a  shipwrecked  stran^r  took. 
Pitying  the  trankleas  dead,  his  kindness  gave, 
ThoQgh  dug  with  spadeless  hand,  a  decent  grare. 
And  digging  found— O,  may  the  just  still  reap 
Such  prise  of  piety — a  golden  heap  ! 

The  moral  in  our  six  lines  is  not  excelled  by 
one  of  a  different  character  in  the  next,  and  one 
not  inapplicable,  we  regret  to  say,  at  present  in 
same  parts  of  England,  although  that  Agathias 
reproved  it. 

A  farmer,  in  the  ground  when  sown  his  seed, 
AskM  an  astrologer  with  rev'rent  air. 
If  favourable  reasons  should  succeed 
And  the  full  ears  a  golden  harvest  bear? 
He,  with  bent  fingers,  mystic  symbols  spread 
Over  a  chequered  board,  and  darkly  said : 
"  If  earth  in  very  deed  be  duly  wet, 
Nor  flowers  that  run  to  stalk  alone  beget. 
And  if  the  frost  the  furrow  shall  not  break. 
If  nor  the  rising  sheaf  the  hailstorms  shake. 
Nor  fawns  consume,  nor  any  failure  be 
Of  air  or  earth,  then,  from  the  stars  I  see, 
Your  harvest  will  be  good,  of  weighty  ear. 
And  well  got  in.     The  locusts  only  fear." 

If  living  soothsayers  would  only  fence  their  pre- 
dictions with  the  care  of  the  Greek,  they  would  do 
well.     Here  follows  a  plain,  practicable,  and  sensi- 
ble advice  regarding  the  choice  of  a  wife ; — 
CernuB,  we  wish  our  horses,  sheep,  aod  kine 
Should  come  of  a  good  stock  and  healthy  line. 
But  raeu,  good  men,  if  gold  they  but  acquire, 
Wive  the  weak  daughter  of  a  worldly  sire. 
Women  jefuse  not,  rather  choose,  instead 
Of  virtuous  poor,  with  the  bad  rich  to  wed. 
Weahh,  honourM  thus  of  all,  confounds  the  race, 
And  mingles  bad  with  good,  noble  with  base. 

And  the  address  of  Archilochus  to  his  soul  may 
be  employed  by  any  other  person  to  the  present 
day. 

0  soul,  my  soul,  though  tost  by  care, 

W^hencc  chance  of  rest  is  hard  and  rare, 

Keep  up,  protect  thyself,  and  throw 

A  manly  breast  to  meet  thy  foe. 

Where  worst  his  arms  and  ambush  threat 

Possess  thee,  firm  and  fearless,  yet ; 

To  no  proud  boasts,  when  victor,  borne, 

By  no  despair,  when  vanquished,  torn ; 

Joy  not  too  loud  when  life  is  glad, 

Nor  sink  too  low  when  days  seem  bad. 

But  still  preserve  the  proper  mean 

Each  perilous  extreme  between. 

The  lines  of  Palladas  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  are  very  pleasant. 

The  body  is  a  snlTring  of  the  soul. 
Necessity's  stern  load  to  Fate's  sure  goal, 
A  punishment  by  torture,  a  strong  chain, 
Trora  whose  sore  clog  rcleas'd  by  death  again 
The  immortal  spirit,  plumM  on  high  iU  wings, 
To  light  eternal,  in  God's  presence,  springs. 


And  very  like  them  are  those  of  Agathias  on 
posthumous  fame. 

Columns  and  sculptured  scrolls,  the  painter's  art, 
Ix)ng  as  life  lasts  to  those  who  own  impart 
A  conscious  wealth ;  but  such  vain  glories  shed 
No  profit  on  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
But  virtue,  eren  there,  and  wisdom's  grace 
Unite,  and  here  hold  memory's  best  phux. 
Thus  Plato,  Homer;  pride  themselves  alone 
On  wisdom,  not  in  canvas  nor  in  stone. 
Happy  whose  deathless  memories  remain 
In  clever  books  instead  of  portraiu  vain ! 

We  cannot  close  our  extracts  without  expressing 
a  wish  that  the  specimens  may  be  followed  by  the 
stock.  The  style  of  the  translations  almost  vouches 
for  their  fidelity.  And  the  execution  is  very 
spirited — the  amusement  of  an  author  who  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  scholar,  a 
banker  and  a  poet. 


Futures  from   Cuba,     Bj  WnuAM  HxnaBUf. 

London :  Longman  &  Co. 
This  small  volume  forms  the  90th  part  of  the 
"Traveller's Library."  The  entire  series  has  beca 
edited  with  so  much  care  that  admission  into  the 
roll  is  almost  a  guarantee  that  the  author  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  his  subject  and  can  say  it  well 
Mr.  Hurlbut  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  writes  in  an  easy,  flowing  style,  and  while  in 
Cuba  looked  around  him,  but  he  ia  not  a  pro- 
slavery  man.  His  fellow-citisens,  we  hope,  hare 
read  the  following  passage : — 

Man  is  at  once  the  crown  and  the  curse  of  earth.  Homan 
love  may  lend  perfume  to  Paradise  itself;  hnoan  hate  ni; 
make  the  desert  more  dreadful.  Not  for  their  snow  sre  the 
wastes  of  Siberia  most  fearful — deadlier  vtpours  than  rite 
from  her  swamps  taint  the  sweet  air  of  the  south.  Withis 
the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids  the  squalid  Fellah  skulks ;  the 
queen  of  the  Antilles  is  a  queen  of  slaves. 

I  have  called  the  great  estates  of  Cuba  principslities. 
Feudal  lordships  they  too  truly  are.  We  cross  the  ocesn  to 
stare,  in  the  self-complacent  pride  of  liberty,  upon  thecrvsi- 
bling  ruins  of  Baglan  and  of  Baden,  seeing  in  those  gria 
walls,  which  nature*s  ivy  and  man's  romance  have  so  soiUj 
veiled,  the  outward  shape  and  shell  of  life  long  since  extinct. 
Yet,  here,  near  by  our  northern  homes,  that  life  ii  sctive 
still,  as  stem  and  strong  as  ever.  "  Stone  walls  do  not  s 
prison  make."  «  Custom,"  cried  Tenfdsdrxickh,  «  doth  nakB 
dotards  of  us  all.  The  paladin  Orlando,  the  traitor  Ganeloa, 
are  busy  still  in  their  diveis  paths,  only  serving  or  deceiTisj 
now  a  foolish  magnanimous  pnbhc,  instead  of  a  fooHsh  m^' 
nanimous  Charlemagne.  The  stone  walls  of  cruel  law,  acd 
prejudice,  and  passion,  were  the  true  prisons  of  the  poor, 
the  true  castles  of  the  great  in  the  old  feudal  days.  Thej 
are  standing  now  in  the  new  world,  with  guarded  tottiemeats, 
and  drawbridge  lifted,  and  deep,  dangerous  moat.  Those 
features  which  make  the  retrospect  of  feudalism  "  ronaotie,'* 
are  not  wanting  to  charm  sentimental  trnvelkn  bto  a  half 
admiration  of  modem  alaveiy. 

We  hear  frequently  of  the  beauty  of  Cuba.  Mr. 
Hurlbut  affords  us  some  glimpses  of  its  patiiots. 
Flacido  was  evidently  a  great  man. 

In  ISM,  particulars  of  an  intended  insurrectiott  of  the 
coloured  population  came  from  various  sources  to  the  ears  of 
the  supreme  authority  in  Cuba,  and  seemed  to  denand  ia- 
vestigation.     Everything  like  a  representative  body  havins 
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been  abotished  by  Tacon,  there  was  no  apparent  way  open 
for  coDBuUing  with  the  Creoles  on  the  subject. 

The  Captain-Geneml  coolly  resolved  to  settle  the  basineas 
by  military  commissions,  and  immediately  let  loose  upon  the 
island  a  horde  of  inferior  officials,  who  proceeded  to  collect 
testimony,  and  to  inflict  punishment,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
"  process  of  the  Templars"  or  "  Jeffrey's  campaign."  Nnm- 
bers  of  free  persons  of  colour,  nnd  of  slaves,  died  nnder  the 
lash.  Many  others  were  summarily  shot,  and  »uch  infamona 
excesses  were  committed  by  ihejiseals  as  beggar  belief.  The 
victims  of  this  dreadful  persecution  were  stripped  of  their 
property,  and  the  crown  officers  (with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions)  soon  converted  their  system  of  terror  into  a  grand 
financial  expedient.  White  Creoles  and  foreigners  were  not 
exempted  from  this  pestilence  of  power,  and  the  planters 
were  compelled  to  ransom  their  slaves,  at  great  cost,  from  the 
hands  of  a  tribunal  which  arrested  without  aocnaatioo,  and 
condemned  without  inquiry.  The  conspicuous  position  of 
Flacido  among  his  people  marked  him  out  as  an  early  victim. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Flacido  may  have  been  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  which  there  is  really  reason  to  suppose  was 
then  organizing ;  and  though  he  contemptnonsly  denied  many 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  shrunk  from  maintaining  the  right  of  the  negroes  to 
rise  against  oppression.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  lie  behaved  in  prison  with  great  propriety  and 
composure,  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  numbers  who 
visited  him.  In  the  intervals  of  his  preparation  for  death 
he  composed  some  of  his  finest  poems,  particularly  his  prayer 
to  God, 

The  lines  addressed  to  his  mother  on  the  eve  of 
his  execution  are  truly  beautiful : — 

A  letter  which  Flacido  sent  to  his  wife,  on  the  night  be- 
fore his  death,  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  more  famous 
one  which  Padilla  wrote  in  circumstances  so  similar. 

And  thus  the  despised  labourer  bade  farewell  to  his 
mother : — 

The  appointed  lot  has  come  upon  roe,  mother, 

The  mournful  ending?  of  my  yearn  of  strife — 

This  c'hiinpinK  world  I  leave,  and  to  another. 

In  blooil  an>l  terror,  pocs  ipy  spirit's  life— 

But  tliou,  grief  smitten,  cease  thy  mortal  weeping, 

Aud  let  thy  soul  her  wonted  pence  re{;ain. 

I  fall  for  right,  and  thoughts  of  thee  are  weeping, 

Across  my  l>re,  to  wake  its  dying  Btniin— 

A  Btmin  of  jay  and  jrlaihicss,  tree,  unfailing 

All  glorious  and  holy,  pure,  divine 

And  innociMit,  unconscious  ns  the  walling 

I  uttered  at  my  birth,  uud  I  resign, 

Kvcn  now,  my  life  :  even  now  dcKccnding  slowly 

Faith's  mantle  hulds  ine  tu  my  slumbers  holy. 

Mother,  farewell,  God  keep  thee  and  for  ever. 

On  the  morning  of  June  28,  Placido  was  led  with  nine- 
tccn  others  to  the  Plaza  of  Matanzas.  He  passed  to  his 
death  like  an  Indian  chief,  chanting  for  a  death-song  his  own 
noble  prayer.  lie  was  to  suffer  first,  stepped  into  the 
.square,  knelt  with  unbandaged  eyes,  and  gave  the  signal  to 
the  soldiers.  Wiien  the  smoke  rolled  away,  it  was  seen 
that  he  bad  only  been  wounded,  and  had  fallen  in  agony  to 
tho  ground.  A  murmur  of  pity  and  horror  ran  through  the 
cr.).»  I,  Lut  Placido,  slowly  rising  to  his  knees,  drew  np  his 
form  proudly,  and  cried  in  a  broken  voice,  "Farewell, 
world,  ever  pitiless  to  me !  Fire !  Acre  !  "  raising  his  hand  to 
his  teinples. 

Possibly  this  dark  history  may  not  yet  have  rounded  to  its 
close.  Men  like  Toussaint  and  Pkcido  fall  not  obscurely 
nor  unaTeuged.     Their  friends  are 

exultations,  agonies 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

Placido  was  a  mulatto,  and  his  character  was 
formed  in  an  island  where  a  reading  man  is  con- 
sidered insane,  and  where  priests  and  people 
despise  together  the  common  injunctions  of 
morality. 


Greece  and  the  Greeks.      E.  Aboitt.      Thomas 

Constable  &  Co. :  Edinbargh. 
This  work  forms  the  ninth  volame  of  "  Constables 
Miscellany" — a  serial  which  from  the  siEe  of 
the  volume,  aims  apparently  at  a  life  of  substantial 
usefulness.  M.  About  is  a  French  author.  His 
sketches  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks  are  very  lively 
and  piquant.  We  are  very  sorry  that  the  people 
have  not  earned  a  better  character  from  their 
visitor ;  but  he  goes  into  details  with  such  confi- 
dence and  apparent  ease  that  we  are  afraid  he 
knows  all  concerning  them  that  an  author  needs 
to  know,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  About  found  for 
his  comfort. 

In  order  to  buy  you  must  sell.  That  seems 
M.  About's  notion ;  and  he  is  right,  but  the  Greeks 
declined  to  act  upon  it. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Greece  has  eiisted  on  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  withont  manufactares. 

As  long  aa  she  has  no  manufactories — and  she  will  not 
have  any  for  a  long  time — she  will  be  tribatary  to  the 
countries  which  have  them,  and  will  import  manufactured 
goods. 

There  mast  be  no  idea  of  extemporising  a  mannfactore  in 
the  least  industrious  country  on  earth — capital,  men,  and 
time  would  be  expended  their  in  vain.  I  do  not  see  any 
harm  in  this  little  kingdom  continuing  for  another  century 
or  two  to  buy  the  produce  of  foreign  munufactories,  provided 
that  it  finds,  by  means  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  for  them. 

The  day  that  Greece  shall  export  fifty  million*s  worth  of 
silk,  valonia,  wines  and  currants,  she  may,  without  incon- 
venience, buy  every  year  fifty  millions  worth  of  ironware 
and  woven  fabrics. 

Up  to  the  present  time  she  has  exported  about  half  aa 
much  goods  as  she  has  imported,  and  she  has  lost  every  jear 
more  than  ten  millions  of  money.  If  it  is  desired  that  the 
country  should  le-estblish  itself,  the  exportatation  must  be 
balanced  by  the  importation — not  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
imported,  for  those  things  are  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people  ;  but  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  that  ex- 
changeable produce  which  exportation  will  take  away. 

But  they  must  get  money  somehow— otherwise 
they  could  not  pay  ;  and  visitors  from  the  west 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  Greece  now.  The 
Greeks  have  a  staple  commodity  in  old  ruins. 

We  pardon  the  Greeks  for  their  love  of  gardens. 
It  reminds  one  of  Newington.  M.  About,  we  fear, 
dwells  in  a  house  of  seven  flats,  like  something  in 
the  High-street. 

Greece  is  in  want  for  necessaries,  she  consoles  herself  with 
superfluities. 

For  many  years  not  a  house  has  been  bnilt  in  Athens 
without  the  addition  of  a  small  pleasure-garden.  Private  indi- 
viduals, the  poorest,  and  the  most  in  debt,  allow  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  cultivating  a  few  orange-trees  and  a  few  flowers. 
Never  in  their  gardens  do  they  leave  a  space  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  kitchen  vegetables;  they  would  think  themselvea 
dishonoured,  if  they  discovered  behind  their  house  a  stealthy 
onion,  or  a  sneaking  cabbage.  With  them  vanity  is  stronger 
than  self-interest  and  want. 

A  garden,  however,  costs  a  good  deal.  Shrubs,  one  witli 
another,  cost  two  drachms  each  at  the  Greek  nursery  gardens, 
or  the  Genoese  BoUaro,  If  vegetable  mould  is  required,  it 
must  be  bought ;  if  one  wants  to  water  the  trees  (^and  the 
trees  all  want  to  be  watered),  a  conduit,  must  be  bought  for 
two  hundred  drachms  a  year,  which  the  municipality  sella 
without  wananting  it ;  for  the  peasanta  turn  off  the  water 
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from  thenqnedacts  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  fields;  oreUe 
a  Maltese  inast  be  paid  two  draclims  and  a  half  a  day  to  draw 
water  from  the  well. 

The  trees  often  require  renewing ;  the  heat  decimates 
them  regularly  every  summer ;  it  wonld  seem  as  if  they  were 
subject  to  fevers  like  men. 

Bat  the  antipathy  to  cabbage  is  decidsdly  bad. 
A  man  with  a  garden  sbonld  always  grow  red  cab- 
bage for  pickles,  if  he  cannot  use  them  in  any  way 
less  genteel.  And  here  b  a  sorry  account  of 
Greek  farming. 

We  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  near  an 
oleandor  which  Capo  d*Istria  had  formerly  planted  with  his 
own  blends.  "  There  "  said  the  Italian,  *'  is  the  only  thing 
which  has  prospered.**  Two  of  the  seven  students  of  the 
school  came  and  brought  us  some  bouquets  of  roses.  "  Bo 
you  think,  I  inquired  of  tlieir  professor,  '*  that  these  young 
people  will  one  day  profit  by  your  lessons  ?  Bo  they  under- 
stand what  you  teach  them  ?  *'  '*  They  understand  sufficiently,** 
he  replied  ;  "  you  must  already  know,  that  it  is  not  under- 
standing that  they  are  deficient  in.  But  when  they  have 
well  undenitood,  they  go  and  explain  to  the  others  what  they 
have  just  learned  ;  it  never  comes  into  iheir  head  to  apply 
it.  You  see  that  plot  of  flax  ?  It  has  been  the  admiration 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  and  Nanplia.  They  used  to 
ask  me,  '  of  what  use  are  those  little  blue  flowers  P  I  ex- 
plained how  the  stalk  of  the  flax  is  gathered,  steeped,  and 
crushed ;  how  this  little  plant,  with  blue  flowers,  can  yield  a 
thread,  Aner,  softer,  and  more  durable  than  all  they  make 
with  their  cotton.  They  used  to  exclaim,  'Ah,  really,  that 
is  curious  !  one  sees  something  new  every  day !  I  will  tell 
that  to  my  grandfather ;  he  will  be  much  astonished  !*  Not 
one  ever  thought  of  asking  me  for  some  seed.** 

The  men  of  Athens  in  FanVs  time  over  again— 
listening  always  for  something  new. 


Hughe*9  Reading  Lessons,     Pirst  Book.     London : 

Longman. 
Bugh^s  Reading  Lessons,  Second  Book.   London  : 

Longman. 
The  reproach  of  inferiority  in  our  educational 
aids  to  France  or  Germany,  will  surely  soon  be 
wiped  away.  In  books  like  these,  our  school 
literati  show  that  they  have  got  upon  the  right 
tract.  The  methods  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  are 
carried  up  to  the  seminaries  of  our  middle  classes,  and 
even  the  public-school  pedagogue  abandons  the 
dry  formulee  of  Mangnell  and  Fianock.  In  their 
First  and  Second  Reading  Books  we  discover  no 
fault  but  a  slight  excess  of  didactic  teaching.  The 
scientific  and  historical  portions  are  written  with 
simplicity,  and  for  their  accuracy  the  names  of  the 
writers  are  a  guarantee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Kittg  Latcson  and  Stanhope  Burleigh  arc  Nosi  I 
and  2  of  "  Blackwood's  London  Library"  (London : 
J.  Blackwood).     The  former,  by  Augustus  May- 
hew,   is  a  tale  of  Bethnal -green  life — not  more 


sombre,  we  believe,  tlian  the  scenes  from  wluch 
it  is  drawn,  but  relieved  in  its  powerful  interest 
by  touches  of  haraour  and  kindness  native  to  the 
weavers  and  pigeon-fanciers  of  that  dark  regioo. 
"  Helen  Dhu"  is  the  nominal  author  of  the  other 
volume — an  American  tale  of  "  the  Jesuits  in  oar 
homes*' — really  a  know-nothing  novd.  People 
who  are  only  to  be  excited  against  mysterious  cri- 
minals, will  applaud  the  book ;  for  ourselves,  ve 
think  the  Jesuits  as  much  more  clever  as  thej  are 
less  melodramatic  than  this  unscrupulous  romudst 
and  caricaturist  makes  them  out.  Fleteken  Ladis^ 
Memorandum  Booh  and  Poetical  MisceUmnf  firl^l^ 
(London :  Longman),  leads  off  with  a  story  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  follows  up  the  usual  contents  of 
a  pocket-book  with  another  story  by  Miss  Frances 
Brown,  a  capital  collection  of  poetry  original  and 
selected,  duly  varied  with  vignette  illustradons. 
A  black-edged  note  informs  us  of  the  recent  death 
of  the  proprietor  of  this  well-established  annniL 
It  promises  to  fare  better  in  the  hands  of  his  suc- 
cessor than  is  usual  with  hereditary  editonbips. 
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